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CHAPTER  I. 

"  When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurl'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  aznre  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  mUky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pore  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  call'd  her  eagle-bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land." 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


N  the  first  of  Jatiuary,  1776,  the 
new  Continental  army  was  organ- 
,  :y;  /  ized,  and  on  that  day  the  Union 

">       FLAG  OP  THIRTEEN  STRIPES  was  Un- 
furled, for  the  first  time,  in  the  American 
'njW?^     camp   at  Camhridge.     On  that   day   the 
kin\i^  ipeech  (of  which  I  shall  presently  write)  was 
rectnved  in  Boston,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent,  by  a 
fia^,  to  Washington.     The  hoisting  of  the  Union  en- 
sign was  bailed  by  Howe  as  a  token  of  joy  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  th^  gracious  speech,  and  of  submission  to  the 
cTowi].^     Tlu:3  was  a  great  mistake,  for  at  no  time  had 
Washington   been  more  determined  to   attack  the  king's 
troopfi,  and  (o  teach  oppressors  the  solemn  lesson  that  "  Re- 
el stance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God." 
After  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Knox  with  military  stores  from  the 
iJOTth,  whither  he  Imd  been  sent  in  November,  the  commander-in-chief 
resolved  to  attack  the  enerny,  either  by  a  general  assault,  or  by  bombard- 
ment and  canrmnatk\  notwithstanding  the  British  force  was  then  near- 
ly equal  to  his  in  numbers,  and  greatly  superior  in  experience.      Knox 
brought  with  him  from  Fort  George,  on  forty- two  sleds,  eight  brass  mor- 
tars, six  iron  mortars,  two  iron  howitzers,  thirteen  brass  cannons,  twenty- 
six  iron  cannons,  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one 

'  Washiogton,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  written  on  the  4th  of  January,  1776,  said,  '^  The  speech  I  send 
yoo.  A  volnme  of  them  was  sent  out  by  the  Boston  gentry,  and,  farcical  enough,  we  gave  great  joy  to 
tbem  wi&oat  knowing  or  intending  it ;  for  on  that  day,  the  day  which  gave  being  to  the  new  army,  but  be- 
fiffe  th«  proclamation  came  to  hand,  we  had  hoisted  the  Union  flag^  in  compliment  to  the  United  Colonies 

n.  B 
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Plan  of  Attack  on  Boston.    Re-enforcement  of  the  Army.    Council  of  War.    Number  of  Hie  Troops.    Situation  of  Washington. 

barrel  of  flints.  In  the  harbor  of  Boston  the  enemy  had  several  vessels  of  war,*  and  upon 
Bunker  Hill  his  works  were  very  strong. 

Washin^on*s  plan  depended,  in  its  execution,  upon  the  weather,  as  it  was  intended  to 
pass  the  troops  over  to  Boston,  from  Cambridge,  on  the  ice,  if  it  became  strong  enough. 
The  Neck  was  too  narrow  and  too  well  fortified  to  allow  him  to  hope  for  a  successful  eflbrt 
to  enter  the  town  by  that  way.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  by  the  Americans  in  two  divi- 
sions, under  Brigadiers  Sullivan  and  Greene,  the  whole  to  be  commanded  by  Major-general 
Putnam.  Circumstances  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  January  passed  by  with- 
out any  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  either  army.  The  American  forces,  however, 
were  daily  augmenting,  and  they  were  less  annoyed  by  the  British  cannon  than. they  had 
been,  for  Howe  was  more  sparing  of  powder  than  Grage.' 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  winter  session,  organized  the  militia  of 
the  province  anew.  John  Hancock,  James  Warren,  and  Azor  Orne  were  appointed  major 
generals,  and  thirteen  regiments  were  formed.  A  new  emission  of  paper  moiiey,  to  alaige 
amount,  was  authoriased,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  the  Continental 
army.  Early  in  February,  ten  of  the  militia  regiments  arrived  in  camp  ;  large  supplies  of 
ammunition  had  been  received  ;  intense  cold  had  bridged  the  waters  with  ice,  and  Washing- 
ton was  disposed  to  commence  operations  immediately  and  vigorously.  He  called  a  council 
February,  ®^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^  ^*^»  ^  whom  he  Communicated  the  intelligence,  derived  from  care- 
1776.  f^\  returns,  that  the  American  army,  including  the  militia,  then  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  five 
thousand  fit  for  duty.  Many  of  them  were  sick  with  various  diseases,  and  the  small-pox 
was  making  terrible  havoc  in  the  enemy's  camp.'  Re-«iforcements  from  Ireland,  Halifax, 
and  New  York  were  daily  expected  by  Howe,  and  the  present  appeared  to  be  the  proper 
moment  to  strike.  But  the  council  again  decided  against  attempting  an  assault,  on  account 
of  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  the  undisciplined  Americans  for  the  task.  They  estimated 
the  British  forces  at  a  much  higher  figure ;  considered  the  fact  that  they  were  double  offi- 
cered and  possessed  ample  artillery,  and  that  the  shi^  in  the  harbor  would  do  great  execu- 
tion upon  an  army  on  the  ice,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to 
bombard  and  cannonade  the  toMm  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  should  arrive,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  Dorchester  Heights  and  Noddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston)  should  be 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  The  commander-in-chief  was  disappointed  at  this  decision, 
for  he  felt  confident  of  success  himself.  <*  I  can  not  help  acknowledging,"  he  said,  in  a  letter 
February  18,     ^^  Cottgress,  **  that  I  faave  many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situ- 

1776.  ation  ;  for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Continent  fixed  with  anxious  expecta- 

tion of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  the 
want  of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means 

But  behokl  I  it  was  received  in  Boston  as  a  token  of  the  deep  impression  the  speech  had  made  apon  os,  and 
as  a  signal  of  submission.  So  we  hear  by  a  person  out  of  Boston  last  night.  By  this  time,  I  presume,  they 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not  mside  a  formal  surrender  of  our  lines."  The  principal  flag  hith- 
erto used  by  the  army  was  plain  crimson.  Referring  to  the  reception  of  the  king^s  speech,  the  Annual 
Register  (1776)  says,  "So  great  was  the  rage  and  indignation  [of  the  Americans],  that  they  burned  the 
speech,  changed  their  colors  from  a  plain  red  ground  which  they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen 
stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies."  The  blue  field  in  one  corner,  with  thirteen 
stars,  was  soon  afterward  adopted ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  already  referred  to, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777,*  this  was  made  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

^  The  Bojme,  sixty-four  guns ;  Preston,  fifty  guns ;  Scarborough,  and  another  sloop,  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Mercury. 

'  From  the  burning  of  Charlestown  to  Christmas  day,  the  enemy  had  fired  more  than  two  thousand  shot 
and  shells,  one  half  of  the  former  being  twenty-four  pounders.  They  hurled  more  than  three  hundred  bombs 
at  Plowed  Hill,  and  one  hundred  at  Lecbmere^s  Point.  By  the  whole  firing  on  the  Cambridge  side  they 
killed  only  seven  men,  and  on  the  Roxbury  side  just  a  dozen  ! — Gordon^  i.,  418. 

'  Quite  a  number  of  people,  sick  with  this  loathsome  disease,  were  sent  out  of  Boston ;  and  General  Howe 
was  charged  with  the  wicked  design  of  attempting  thus  to  infect  the  American  army  with  the  malady. 


'  Journals,  UL,  194. 
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wed  to  conceal  my  weakaess  from  the  enemy  conceal  it  also  firom  our  friends,  and  add  to  their 
wonder."    In  the  midst  of  these  discotu-agements  Washington  prepared  for  a  hombardment. 

The  British  troops  in  Boston  were  beginning  to  be  quite  contented  with. their  lot,  and 
Howe  felt  almost  as  secare  as  if  he  was  on  the  shores  of  Old  England.  He  wrote  to  Dart* 
month  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  rebels ;'  and  so  confident 
were  the  Tones  of  the  triumph  of  British  arms,  that  Crean  Brush,  a  ^conceited  and  syco- 
phantic Loyalist  from  New  York,  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  of  three  januaiv  lo, 
hundred  men,  to  "  occupy  the  main  posts  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  open  a  ^^^• 
line  of  oommuuication  westward  toward  Lake  Champlain,"  afler  **  the  subduction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  force."*  .  The  enemy  had  also  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  winter,  up  to  the  1st  of  February,  was  tolerably  mild.  "  The  bay  is  open," 
wrote  Colonel  Moylan,  from  Roxbury.  **  Every  thing  thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He  is 
still  as  hard  aa  ever,  crying  out,  *  Powder  !  powder !,  ye  gods,  give  me  powder  I' "  The 
British  officers  established  a  theater ;  balls  were  held,  and  a  siubscription  had  been  opened 
in  a  masquerade,  when  Washington's  operations  suddenly  dispelled  their  dream  of  security, 
and  called  them  to  lay  aside  the  ''sock  and  buskin,"  the  domino,  and  the  dancing-slipper, 
for  the  habiliments  of.  real  war.  They  had  got  up  a  farce  called  "  Boston  Blockaded  ;"* 
they  were  now  called  to  perform  in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  Boston  bombarded,  with  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery. 

The  design  of  Washington  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Howe,  the  Americans  opened  a  severe  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March,  from  the  several  batteries  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
Eoxbnry,  Cobble  and  Plowed  Hills,  and  Lamb's  Dam;  Several  houses  in  the  city 
were  shattered,  and  six  British  soldiers  kDled.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  but  with 
oot  serious  efieot.  In  the  course  of  the  bombardment,  the  Americans  bi^rst  the  "  Congress'' 
thirteen  inch  mortar,  another  of  the  same  size,  and  three  ten  inch  mortars. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  a  similar  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  city,  n^^  3^  ^ 
At  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  ^neral  Thomas,  with  two  thousand  men,  ^"^^ 
aad  intrenching  tools,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.  A  train  of  three 
hoadred  carts,  laden  with  fascines  and  hay,  followed  the  troops.  Within  an  hour,  maroh- 
iog  in  perfect  silence,  the  detachment  reached  the  heights.  It  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, and  upon  the  two  eminences  already  mentioned  they  commenced  throwing  up  breast- 
works. Bundles  of  hay  were  placed  on  the  town  side  of  Dorchester  Neck  to  br^ak  the  rum- 
ble of  the  carts  passing  to  and  fro,  and  as  a  defense  against  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  troops  passing  the  Neck.  Notwithstanding  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly  and  the  air  was  serene,  the  laborers  were  not  observed  by  the  British 
seotineb.  Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Gridley,  the  engineer  at  Bunker  Hill,  they 
wodced  wisely  and  well.  Never  was  more  work  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  dawn  two 
fbrta  were  raised  sufiiciently  high  to  afford  ample  protection  for  the  forces  within.  They 
presented  a  formidable  aspect  to  the  alarmed  Britons.  Howe,  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
neat,  exclaimed,  **  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month."  They  had  done  more  than  merely 
raise  embankments  ;  cannons  were  placed  upon  them,  and  they  now  completely  commanded 
the  town,  placing  Britons  and  Tories  in  the  utmost  peril. 

'  Frothingham ;  from  manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts. 

*  This  piky  was  a  burletta.  The  figure  designed  to  represent  Washington  enters  with  unoouth  gait, 
veiriiig  a  large  wig,  a  long,  rusty  sword,  and  attended  by  a  country  servant  with  a  rusty  gun.  While  this 
lirce  was  in  course  of  performance  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  (1776),  a  sergeant  entered  snd- 
Mj,  and  exclaimed,  **  The  Yankees  are  attacking  our  works  on  Bunker  Hill  1"  The  audience  thought 
*»  was  part  of  the  play,  and  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
ipice  of  the  burly  Howe  shouting,  "  Officers,  to  your  alarm-posts  I"  The  people  dispersed  in  great  confu- 
^-  The  cause  of  the  fright  was  the  fact  that  Majors  Knowlton,  Carey,  and  Henly  had  crossed  the  mill- 
<h'B  inxa  Cobble  Hill,  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  They  burned 
*iglit  dwellings,  killed  one  man,  and  brought  oflf  five  prisoners. 
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The  morning  on  which  these  fortresses  were  revealed  to  the  enemy  was  the  memorable 
5  th  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre}  The  associations  connected  with 
the  day  nerved  the  Americans  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  and 
signalize  the  time  by  an  act  of  retributive  vengeance.  Howe  saw  and  felt  his  danger ;  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  when  Admiral  Shuldham  assured  him  that  the  British  fleet  in 
the  harbor  must  be  inevitably  destroyed  when  the  Americans  should  get  their  heavy  guns 
and  mortars  upon  the  heights.  Nor  was  the  army  in  the  city  secure.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  measures  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Accordingly,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  embark  in  transports,  rendezvous  at  Castle  William,  and, 
under  the  gallant  Earl  Percy,  make  an  attack  that  night  upon  the  rebel  works.'  Wash- 
ington was  made  acquainted  with  this  movement,  and,  supposing  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  sent  a  re-enforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  General  Thomas.  Labor  con- 
stantly plied  its  hands  in  strengthening  the  works.  As  the  hills  on  which  the  redoubts  were 
reared  were  very  steep,  rows  of  barrels,  filled  with  loose  earth,  were  placed  outside  the  breast- 
works, to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  attacking  column  so  as  to  break  their  ranks ;  a  measure 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Mifflin.  All  was  now  in  readiness.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny 
day.  The  neighboring  heights  were  crowded  with  people,  expecting. to  see  the  bloody  trag- 
edy of  Breed's  Hill  acted  again.  Washington  himself  repaired  to  the  intrenchments,  and 
encouraged  the  men  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  5th  of  March.  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  for  they  believed  the  long-coveted  conflict  and 
victory  to  be  near. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  on  Dorchester  Heights,  four  thousand  troops, 
in  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  were  parading  at  Cambridge,  ready 
to  be  led  by  Putnam  to  an  attack  on  Boston  when  Thomas's  batteries  should  give  the  signal. 
They  were  to  embark  in  boats  in  the  Charles  River,  now  clear  of  ice,  under  cover  of  three 
floating  batteries,  and,  assaulting  the  city  at  two  prominent  points,  to  force  their  way  to  the 
works  on  the  Neck,  open  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  troops  from  Roxbury. 

Both  parties  were  ready  for  action  in  the  aflernoon ;  but  a  furious  wind  that  had  arisen 
billowed  the  harbor,  and  rolled  such  a  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore  where  the  boats  of  the  en- 
emy were  obliged  to  land,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture.  During  the  night  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  a  terrible  storm  raged  all  the  next  day.  Howe  abandoned  his  plan, 
and  Washington,  greatly  disappointed,  returned  to  his  camp,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  guard 
the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  situation  of  Howe  was  now  exceedingly  critical.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  peril, 
and  the  loyal  inhabitants,  greatly  terrified,  demanded  that  sure  protection  which  Howe  had 
March,  ^  oflen  confidently  promised.  He  called  a  council  of  officers  on  the  7th,  when  it 
1776.  ^as  resolved  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  town.  This  resolution  spread 
great  consternation  among  the  Tories  in  the  city,  for  they  dreaded  the  just  indignation  of  the 
patriots  when  they  should  return.  They  saw  the  power  on  which  they  had  leaned  as  almost 
invincible  growing  weak,  and  quailing  before  those  whom  it  had  aflected  to  despise.  They 
well  knew  that  severe  retribution  for  miseries  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  inflict- 
ing, surely  awaited  them,  when  British  bayonets  should  feave  the  peninsula  and  the  excited 
patriots  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes.  The  dangers  of  a  perilous  voyage  to  a 
strange  land  seemed  far  less  fearful  than  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  and 
the  Loyalists  resolved  to  brave  the  former  rather  tban  the  latter.  They  began,  therefore, 
to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure ;  merchandise,  household  furniture,  and  private  property 
of  every  kind  were  crowded  on  board  the  ships.     Howe  had  been  advised  by  Dartmouth,  in 

^  The  day,  usually  observed  in  Boston,  was  now  commemorated  at  WatertdWn,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citing events  occurring  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  Reverend  Peter  Tbacber  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
occasion. — Bradford,  94. 

^  Three  weeks  previously,  suspecting  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Neck.  Howe  sent  a  detacbment  from  Castle  William,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leslie,  and  some  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry,  under  Major  Musgrove,  to  destroy  every  bouse  and  other  cover  on  the  peninsula.  They 
passed  over  on  the  ice,  executed  their  orders,  and  took  six  of  the  American  guard  prisoners. 
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November,  to  evacuate  Boston,  bat  excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the  shipping  was  inad- 
equate. He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  with  less,  and,  in  addition  to  his  troops,  take  with 
him  more  than  three  thousand  refugee  Loyalists,  and  their  efiects.  Ammunition  and  war- 
like magazines  of  all  kinds  were  hurried  on  board  the  vessels ;  heavy  artillery,  that  could 
not  be  carried  away,  was  dismounted,  spiked,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  The  number  of  ships  and  transports  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  ;  but  these  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  multitude  of  troops  and  inhabit- 
ants, their  most  valuable  property,  and  the  quantity  of  military  stores  to  be  carried  away.' 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  now  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  town. 
They  saw  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  smarting  un- 
der the  goadings  of  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  would  perform  some  signal  act  of  venge- 
ance before  leaving — probably  set  fire  to  the  city.*  Actuated  by  these  surmises  (which  were 
confirmed  by  the  threat  of  Howe  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  if  his  army  was  molested 
in  departing),  and  by  the  fearful  array  of  ships  which  the  admiral  had  arranged  around  the 
city,  a  delegation  of  the  most  influential  citizens  communicated  with  the  British  commander, 
through  General  Robertson.  The  conference  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Howe, 
that,  if  Washington  would  allow  him  to  evacuate  quietly,  the  town  should  be  spared.  A 
communication  to  this  efiect,  signed  by  four  leading  men — John  Scollay,  Timothy  Newell, 
Thomas  Blarshall,  and  Samuel  Austin — ^was  sent  to  the  camp  at  Roxbury  without  any  spe- 
cial address.  It  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  who  carried  it  to  Washington.  The 
commander-in-chief  observed,  that  as  it  was  an  unauthenticated  paper,  without  an  address, 
and  not  obligatory  upon  General  Howe,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  Learned  commu- 
nicated this  answer  to  the  persons  through  whom  the  address  from  Boston  was  received. 
Although  entirely  non-committal,  it  was  received  as  a  favorable  answer,  and  both  parties 
tacitly  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Washington,  however,  did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  an 
avault  upon  Boston  if  the  enemy  did  not  speedily  leave.  A  battery  was  placed  near  the 
water  on  Dorchester  Neck  on  the  9th,  to  annoy  the  British  shipping.  On  the  same  March. 
night  a  detachment  marched  to  Nooks*  Hill,  a  point  near  the  city  completely  com-  ^^^ 
manding  it,  and  planted  a  battery  there.  A  fire  imprudently  kindled  revealed  their  labor 
in  progress  to  the  enemy.  A  severe  cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  patriots 
Grom  the  British  batteries  in  the  city.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  discharge  of  cannons 
and  mortars  from  the  various  American  batteries,  and  until  dawn  there  was  a  continual  roar 
of  heavy  guns.  More  than  eight  hundred  shot  were  fired  during  the  night.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful hour  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  for  months  they  had  lingered  were  clouded.  But  the  bellig- 
erents were  willing  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Washington  determined  to  have  possession  of  Bos- 
ton at  all  events,  but  preferred  to  take  it  peaceably ;  while  Howe,  too  cautious  to  risk  a  gen- 
eral action,  and  desirous  of  employing  his  forces  in  some  quarter  of  the  colonies  where  better 
success  might  be  promised,  withheld  his  cannonade  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  his  prep- 
arations for  evacuation. 

And  now  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Those  who  were  about  to  leave  and  could 
not  carry  their  furniture  with  them,  destroyed  it ;  the  soldiers  broke  open  and  pillaged  many 
itores ;  and  Howe  issued  an  order  to  Crean  Brush,'  who  had  fawned  at  his  feet  ever  since 
the  siege  began,  to  seize  all  clothing  and  dry  goods  not  in  possession  of  Loyalists,  and  place 

'  Generml  Howe's  official  aoooont. 

'  Coogrcss  gave  Washinc;ton  instmctions  in  the  Autumn  to  destroy  Boston  if  it  should  be  neoess&ry  to  do 
•0  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  This  instruction  '^'as  given  with  tbe  full  sanction  of  many  patriots  who 
owned  much  property  in  the  city.  John  Hancock,  who  was  probably  the  largest  property  bolder  in  Boston, 
wrote  to  Washington,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  measure  would  injure  him  greatly,  he  was  anxious  the 
iluimf  tboold  be  done,  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause.  Never  were  men  more  devoted  than  those  who  would 
be  tbe  greatest  suflerers. 

'  Dm  order,  which  is  dated  March  10th,  1776,  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts. 
sad  bears  Howe's  matogrAph.-^Frothingham. 
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Bftd  Conduct  ofthe  British  Troops.  The  Embarkatkm.  Entrance  of  the  Amaricaiu  into  the  City.  The  Refhgees. 

them  on  board  two  brigantines  in  the  harbor.     This  anthorized  plunder  caused  great  dis- 
tress, for  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  'completely  stripped.     Shops  and  dwellings  were  bro- 
ken open  and  plundered,  and  what  goods  could  not  be  carried  away  were  wantonly  destroyed. 
These  extremes  were  forbidden  in  general  order  the  next  day,  but  the  prohibition 

March  12.  ,.     .  ,    ,  °  "^  '^ 

was  little  regarded. 

On  the  1 5th,  the  troops  paraded  to  march  to  the  vessels,  the  inhabitants  being  ordered 
to  remain  in  their  houses  until  the  army  had  embarked.  An  easterly  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  troops  were  detained  until  Sunday,  the  17th.  In  the  mean  while,  they  did  much  mis- 
chief by  destroying  and  defacing  furniture,  and  throwing  valuable  goods  into  the  river. 
They  acted  more  like  demons  than  men,  and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  officers  possessed 
of  some  prudence  and  honor,  and  controlled  by  a  fear  of  the  Americans,  the  town  would 
doubtless  have  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  and  of  the  Loyalists  com- 
menced. The  garrison  on  Bunker  Hill  left  it  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Washington  observed 
these  movetnents,  and  the  troops  in  Cambridge  immediately  paraded.  Putnam  with  six 
regiments  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Charles  River,  and  landed  at  Sewall*s  Point.  The  sen- 
tinels on  Bunker  Hill  appeared  to  be  at  their  posts,  but,  on  approaching,  they  were  observed 
to  be  nothing  but  effigies ;  not  a  living  creature  was  within  the  British  works.  With  a 
loud  shout,  that  startled  the  retreating  Britons,  the  Americans  entered  and  took  possession. 
When  this  was  efiected,  the  British  and  Tories  had  all  lefl  Boston,  and  the  fleet  that  was 
to  convey  them  away  was  anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads,  where  it  remained  ten  days.*  A 
detachment  of  Americans  entered  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  works  and  the  military 
stores  that  were  left  behind.'  The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  unbarred,  and  General  Ward, 
with  five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  in  triumph.  Ensign  Richards  bearing 
the  Union  flag.  General  Putnam  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  and  other  defenses  which  the 
» March  18,    retreating  Britons  had  left  behind. &     On  the  20th,  the  main  body  of  the.  army, 

1776.  ^itjj  Washington  at  the  head,  entered  the  city,  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  hund- 
reds, who  for  ten  months  had  sufiered  almost  every  conceivable  privation  and  insult.  Their 
friends  from  the  country  flocked  in  by  hundreds,  and  joyful  was  the  reunion  of  many  faiti- 
ilies  that  had  b6en  separated  more  than  half  a  year.  On  the  28th,  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elliot,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities :  thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  :  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken."*     It  was  a  discourse  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  con- 

*  The  whole  effective  British  force  that  withdrew,  including  seamen,  was  about  eleven  thousand.  The 
Loyalists,  classed  as  follows,  were  more  than  one  thousand  in  number :  132  who  had  held  official  stations , 
18  clergymen;  105  persons  from  the  country;  213  merchants;  382  farmers,  traders,  and  mechanics: 
total  924.  These  returned  their  names  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fleet  sailed.  There  were 
nearly  two  htmdred  more  whose  names  were  not  registered.  It  was  a  sorrowful  flight  to  most  of  them ; 
for  men  of  property  left  all  behind,  and  ahnost  every  one  relied  for  daily  food  upon  rations  from  the  army 
stores.  The  troops,  in  general,  were  glad  to  depart.  Frothingham  (page  312)  quotes  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  British  officer  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the  troops :  "  Expect 
no  more  letters  from  Boston ;  we  have  quitted  that  place.  Washington  played  upon  the  town  for  several 
days.  A  shell  which  burst  while  we  were  preparing  to  embark  did  very  great  damage.  Our  men  have 
suffered.  We  have  one  oonsoUttion  left.  You  know  the  proverbial  expression,  *  Neither  Hell,  Hull,  nor 
Halifax  can  afibrd  worse  shelter  than  Boston.'  To  fresh  provision  I  have  for  many  months  been  quite  an 
utter  stranger.     An  egg  was  a  rarity.     The  next  letter  from  Halifax." 

*  So  crowded  were  the  vessels  with  the  Loyalists  and  their  effects  that  Howe  was  obliged  to  leave  some 
of  his  magazines.  The  principal  articles  which  were  left  at  Castle  Island  and  Boston  were  250  pieces  of 
cannon,  great  and  small ;  four  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  mortars ;  2500  chaldrons  of  sea  coal ;  2500  bushels 
of  wheat ;  2300  bushels  of  barley ;  600  bushels  of  oats ;  100  jars  of  oil,  containing  a  barrel  each,  and  150 
horses.  Some  of  the  ordnance  had  been  thrown  into  the  water,  but  were  recovered  by  the  Americans.  In 
the  hospital  at  Boston  a  large  quantity  of  medicine  was  left,  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  white  and  yel- 
low arsenic  was  mixed !     The  object  can  be  easily  guessed. — Gordon,  ii.,  32. 

'  Isaiah,  xxxiii.,  20. 
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OoaditWB  of  Borton  after  the  EracoatioiL        Troope  sent  to  New  York.        Lingering  of  BritiBh  Veseelf.        Final  Deputore. 

finned  the  strong  faith  of  the  hundreds  of  listeners  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  in 
America. 

Sadness  settled  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  when  the  first  outburst  of  joyous  feeling  had 
subsided,  for  Boston,  the  beautiful  city — ^the  metropolis  of  New  England — ^was  a  desolation. 
Many  of  the  finest  houses  were  greatly  injured  ;  shade-trees  were  cut  down  ;  churches  were 
disfigured  ;  ornamental  inclosures  were  broken  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  public  buildings  were 
ihamefblly  defaced.  The  spacious  old  South  meeting-house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  changed 
into  a  riding-school ;  and  in  the  stove  that  was  put  up  within  the  arena  were  burned,  for 
kindling,  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  of  Prince's  fine  library.  The  parsonage  house 
belonging  to  this  society  was  pulled  down  for  fuel.  The  old  North  Chapel  was  demolished 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  large  wooden  steeple  of  the  West  Church  was  converted  to 
the  same  use.  Liberty  Tree,  noticed  on  page  466,  vol.  i.,  furnished  fourteen  cords  of  wood. 
Brattle  Street  and  Hollis  Street  churches  were  used  for  barracks,  and  Faneuil  Hall  was  con- 
verted into  a  neat  theater.*  A  shot  firom  the  American  lines,  which  struck  the  tower  of 
Brattle  Street  Church,  was  picked  up,  and  subsequently  fastened  at  the  point  where  it  first 
struck,  and  there  it  remains.  i 

Ignorant  of  the  destination  of  Howe,  and  supposing  it  to  be  New  York,  Washington  sent 
ofi*  five  raiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  under  Greneral  Heath,  for  that  ^^^h  is, 
city.  They  marched  to  New  London,  where  they  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  ^'^^• 
New  York  through  the  Sound.  On  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet  from 
Nantasket  Roads,  Washington  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  New  York,  except  five 
regiments,  which  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Boston,  under  Greneral  Ward.  Sullivan 
marched  on  the  27th  ;  another  brigade  departed  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  last  brigade, 
under  Spencer,  marched  on  the  4th.  Washington,  also,  left  Cambridge  for  New 
York  on  that  day.  ^     ' 

A  portion  of  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  still  lingered  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  joined  by  seven  transports,  filled  with  Highlanders.  The  people  of  Boston 
were  under  great  apprehension  of  Howe's  return.  All  classes  of  people  assisted  in  building 
a  fortification  on  Noddles  Island  (now  East  Boston)  and  in  strengthening  the  other  defenses. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Gridley.  In  May, 
Captain  Mugford,  of  the  schooner  Franklin,  a  Continental  cruiser,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Hope,  bound  for  Boston,  with  stores,  and  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  ^'^ 
On  the  19th,  the  Franklin  and  Lady  Washington  started  on  a  cruise,  but  got  aground  at 
Point  Shirly.  Thirteen  armed  boats  from  the  British  vessels  attacked  them,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued.  Captain  Mugford,  while  fighting  bravely,  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  last  words  were  those  used  nearly  forty  years  afterward  by  Lawrence,  *•  Don't  give  up 
the  ship !  'You  will  beat  them  ofi*!"  And  so  they  did.  The  cruisers  escaped,  and  put 
to  sea. 

In  June,  General  Lincoln  proposed  a  plan  for  driving  the  British  fleet  from  the  harbor. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  was  put  in  Execution  on  the  14th. 
He  rammoned  the  neighboring  militia,  and,  aided  by  some  of  General  Ward's  regular  troops, 
took  post  on  Moon  Island,  Hofi^s  Neck,  an4  at  Point  Anderton.  A  large  force  also  collected 
at  Pettick's  Island,  and  Hull ;  and  a  detachment  with  two  eighteen  pounders  and  a  thirteen 
inch  mortar  took  post  on  Long  Island.  Shots  were  first  discharged  at  the  enemy  from  the 
Utter  point.  The  fire  was  briskly  returned  ;  but  the  commander.  Commodore  Banks,  per- 
eeiving  the  perilous  situation  of  his  little  fleet,  made  signals  for  weighing  anchor.  After 
Uowing  up  the  light-house,  he  spread  his  sails  and  went  to  sea,  leaving  Boston  harbor  and 
vicinity  entirely  free  from  an  enemy,  except  in  the  few  dissimulating  Tories  who  lurked  in 
secret  places.  Through  a  reprehensible  want  of  foresight,  no  British  cruisers  were  left  in 
the  vicinity  to  warn  British  ships  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  fleet.  The  consequence 
was,  that  several  store-ships  from  England  soon  afterward  arrived,  and,  sailing  into  the  harbor 

*  Frothingham,  page  328. 
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Capture  of  Campbell  and  Store-ahipt. 


Effect  of  the  Evacuation  of  Botton. 


Medal  awarded  to  Waafaiogton. 


without  suspicion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     In  this  way,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell  and  seven  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners  in  June. 
The  evacuation  of  Boston  diffused 


great  joy  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
congratulatory  addresses  were  receiv- 
ed by  Washingrton  and  his  officers 
from  various  legislative  bodies,  assem- 
blages of  citizens,  and  individuals. 
The  Continental'  Congress  received 
intelligence  of  the  evacuation,  by  ex- 
press, on  the  25th  of  March,  and  im- 
mediately, on  motion  of  John  Adams, 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  also  ordered  a  gold 
medal  to  be  struck  and  presented  to 
the  general.  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  proper  device  for  the 
modal.' 

The  intelligence  of  this  and  other 
events  At  Boston  within  the  preceding 
ten  months  produced  great  excitement 
in  England,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  The  British  Par- 
liament exhibited  violent  agitations, 
and  party  lines  began  to  be  drawn  al- 
most as  definitely  among  the  English 
people,  on  American  affairs,  as  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  spring,  strong  meas- 
ures had  been  proposed,  and  some 
were  adopted,  for  putting  down  the 
rebellion,  and  these  had  been  met  by 
counter  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Congress.'  During  the 
summer,  John  Wilkes,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  party,  rais- 
ed a  storm  of  indignation  against  gov- 
ernment in  the  English  capital.  He 
presented  a  violent  address  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  livery  of  London, 


(fOLD  MkDAL  awarded  TO  WASHINGTON. > 


'  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  104. 

^  Congress  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  "  i^hatever  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  any  per- 
sons in  the  power  of  their  enemies  for  favoring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  shall  be 
retaliated  in  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their  power,  who  had  favored,  aided,  or 
abetted,  or  shall  favor,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  ministerial  oppression.'*  This  made  the  Tories  and  the 
British  officers  cautious  in  their  proceedings  toward  patriots  in  their  power. 

3  This  drawing  is  the  size  of  the  medal.  It  was  struck  in  Paris,  from  a  die  cut  by  Duvivier.  The  device 
is  a  head  of  Washington,  in  profile,  with  the  Latin  legend  ^^Georoio  Washington,  supremo  duci  exer- 
ciTTjuM  ADSBRTORi  iiBERTATis  coMiTiA  AMERICANA ;"  "  The  American  Congress  to  George  Washington, 
oonunander-in-chief  of  its  armies,  the  assertors  of  freedom."  Reverse :  troops  advancing  toward  a  town ; 
others  marching  toward  the  water;  ships  in  view;  General  Washington  in  front,  and  mounted,  with  his 
staflj  whose  attention  he  is  directing  to  the  embarking  enemy.     The  legend  is  "  Hostibus  peimo  fugatis;" 
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by  Jolm  WDkea.    TTie  King  teatodL    BoldneM  of  the  Common  Conncil.    GoTernorPemL    John  Home  Tooke. 

in  which  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  government  intended  to  es- 
tablish arbitrary  rule  in  America  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that 
they  were  also  determined  to  uproot  the  Constitution  at  home,  and  to  establish  despotism 
npon  the  ruins  of  English  freedom.  The  address  concluded  by  calling  for  an  instant  dis- 
misBal  of  the  ministers.  The  king  was  greatly  irritated,  and  refused  to  receive  the  address, 
anless  presented  in  the  corporate  capacity  of  *<  mayor,  aldermen,  livery,''  Sec.  This  refusal 
Wilkes  denounced  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition  the  throne  in  any  respectful 
manner  it  pleased  ;  *<  a  right,"  he  said,  "  which  had  been  respected  even  by  the  accursed  race 
of  Stuarts."  Another  address,  embodying  a  remonstrance  and  petition,  was  prepared,  and 
inquiry  was  OEiade  of  the  king  whether  he  would  receive  it  while  sitting  on  the  throne,  it  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  city  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  receive 
it  at  his  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  sherifis  sent  by  Wilkes  to  ask  the 
question  of  his  majesty,  assured  the  king  that  the  address  would  not  be  presented  except  when 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  throne.  The  king  replied  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  choose 
where  he  would  receive  communications  from  his  subjects.  T^e  livery  of  London,  declared 
this  answer  to  be  a  denial  of  their  rights,  resolved  that  the  address  and  remonstrance  should 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  city  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  instructed  to  move  for  "  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  planted  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  in  America,  and  were  the  advisers  of  a  measure  so'  dangerous  to  his 
majesty  and  to  his  people  as  that  of  refusing  to  hear  petitions."*  The  common  council  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  moderate  address  and  remonstrance,  which  the  king  received,  but  whether 
sitting  upon  the  throne  or  at  his  levee  is  not  recorded.' 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  government,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  17  th  of  June 
at  Charlestown,  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion,  preventing  seditious 
correspondences,  et  cetera.  Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have  this  proclama- 
tkkn  read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  refused  full  obedience,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  be  read  by  an  inferior  officer,  attended  only  by  a  common  crier ;  disallowing  the 
officers  the  use  of  horses,  and  prohibiting  the  city  mace  to  be  carried  before  them.  The  vast 
a»^nbly  that  gathered  to  hear  the  reading  replied  with  a  hiss  of  scorn. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  respectful  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  laid  before 
the  king  by  Richard  Penn.  Earl  Dartmouth  soon  informed  Penn  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  of  it;  and  again  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, at  what  was  denominated  '<  another  blow  at  British  liberty."  The  strict  silence  of 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  they  had  a  line  of 
policy  marked  out,  from  which  7io  action  of  the  Americans  could  induce  them  to  deviate 
short  of  absolute  submission.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  determined  to  have  this  silence  bro- 
ken, and  procured  an  examination  of  Grovemor  Penn  before  the  House  of  Lords.  That  ex- 
amination brought  to  light  many  facts  relative  to  the  strength  and  union  of  the  colonies 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  concealed.     It  revealed  the  truth  that  implicit  obedience 

'*  First  flight  of  the  enemy."  The  exergue  mider  the  device  ^^Bostonium  rscupebatuh  xvn  martii 
■DccLxxvi ;"  "  Boston  recovered,  17th  March,  1776." 

*  Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.,  235. 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  a  vigorous  writer  and  active  politician, 
«is  ioTolTed  in  a  proceeding  which,  in  November,  1775,  caused  him  to  receive  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
far  Qoe  year,  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  find  security  for  his  good  behavior  for  three  years.  His 
alleged  crime  was  '*  a  libel  upon  the  king's  troops  in  America."  The  libel  was  contained  in  an  advertise- 
BHot,  signed  by  him,  firom  the  Constitctionai.  Society  (supposed  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  character),  re- 
«pwtiiig  the  Americans.  That  society  called  the  Lexington  afiair  a  "  murder j*^  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
fire  bandred  dollars  should  be  raised  *^  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
^  ov  bek>ved  American  fellow-subjects"  who  had  preferred  death  to  slavery.  This  was  a  set-off*  against 
sobwrripdons  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  per- 
Hhed.  The  snm  raised  by  this  society  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  it  over  to  the 
proper  committee,  when  he  visited  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Ontof  the  circumstance  of  Home  Tooke's  imprisonment  arose  his  letter  to  Counselor  Dunning,  which  formed 
^  btsb  of  his  subsequent  philological  work,  The  Diversione  of  PurUy^  published  in  1780. 
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PoUtica]  Chango  in  the  London  Common  Council. 


Persecution  of  Stephen  Sayre. 


to  Congress  was  paid  by  all  classes  of  men ;  that  in  Pennsylvania  alone  there  were  twenty 
thousand  efiective  men  enrolled  for  military  service,  and  four  thousand  minute  men ;  that 
the  Fennsylvanians  perfectly  understood  the  art  of  making  gunpowder ;  that  the  art  of  cast> 
ing  cannon  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  colonies ;  that  small  arms  were  also 
manufactured  in  the  best  manner  ;*  that  the  language  of  Congress  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  people  considered  the  petition  as  an  olive  branch ;  and  that  so  much  did  the 
Americans  rely  upon  its  efiect»  that  if  rejected,  or  treated  with  scorn,  they  would  abandon 
all  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  11th  of  October  an  address,  memorial,  and  petition,  signed  by  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-one  "gentlemen,  merchants,  and  traders  of  London,"  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  all  the  troubles  in  America,  and  consequent  injury  to  trade,  arose 
from  the  bad  policy  pursued  by  Farhament ;  and  the  new  proposition  which  had  just  leaked 
out,  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  against  the  Americans,  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms. 
A  counter  petition,  signed  by  nine  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  London,  was  presented 
three  days  afterward,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  severely  censured.  This 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  same  side,  signed  by  ten  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons, 
including  the  livery  ofLondon^  who,  a  few  months  previously,  under  Wilkes,  had  spoken  out 
so  boldly  against  government.  This  address  glowed  with  loyalty  to  the  king  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  rebels  !  Like  petitions  from  the  provincial  towns,  procured  by  ministerial 
agency,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  the  government,  feeling  strengthened  at  home,  contem- 
plated the  adoption  of  more  strinsrent  measures  to  be  pursued  in  America.  Suspected  per- 
sons in  England  were  closely 
watched,  and  several  were 
arraigned  to  answer  various 
charges  against  them.'  Lord 
North  became  the  idol  of 
the  government  party,  and, 
in  addition  to  he\wg  feted  by 
the  nobility,  and  thoroughly 
bespattered  with  fulsome  ad- 
ulation by  corporate  bodies 
and  the  ministerial  press, 
the  University  of  Oxford  had 
a  medal  struck  in  his  honor. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October,  much  earlier  than  common,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalent  disorders.  The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,'  after  men- 
tioning the  rebellious  position  of  the  American  colonies,  expressed  (as  he  had  done  before)  his 
determination  to  act  decisively.  He  alleged  that  the  course  of  government  hitherto  had 
been  moderate  and  forbearing !  but  now,  as  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  ob- 


MeDAL  8TBUCK  IN  HONOR   OP   LOBD  NoBTH. 


1775. 


*  I  have  in  my  possession  a  musket  manufactured  here  in  1774,  that  date  being  engraved  upon  the 
breech.  It  is  quite  perfect  in  its  construction.  It  was  found  on  the  battle  field  of  Hubbardton,  in  Vermont, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  an  American  officer  (Captain  Barber)  who  was  in  that  action.  See 
page  146. 

^  On  the  23d  of  October  (1775),  Stephen  Sayre,  a  London  banker,  an  American  by  birth,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  made  against  him  by  a  sergeant  in  the  Guard  (also  a  native  of  America),  named 
Richardson.  He  charged  Sayre  with  having  asserted  that  he  and  others  intended  to  seize  the  king  on  but 
way  to  Parliament,  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  to  overturn  the  present  government.  Sayre  was 
known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  patriots,  and  on  this  charge  Lord  Rochford,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  caused 
his  p&pers  to  be  seized  and  himself  to  be  arrested.  Sa3rre  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Sayre  was  subsequently  fried  and  ac- 
quitted. He  prosecuted  Lord  Rochford  for  seizing  his  papers,  and  the  court  awarded  him  a  conditional 
verdict  of  five  thousand  dollars  damages.  The  conditions  proved  a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  money,  and 
Sayre  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in  costs,  besides  the  personal  indignity. 

^  This  is  the  speech  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  which  the  British  officers  in  Boston  sup- 
{>osed  had  produced  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  submit. 
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T^aor  of  tbe  King's  Speech.  His  false  Hopes.  Wttm  Debates  in  Parliazneiit.  Dnke  of  Grafton  in  opposition. 

jeetfl  of  the  insargents  an  independency  of  empire,  they  must  be  treated  as  rebels.  He  in- 
(brmed  Parliament  that  he  had  increased  the  naval  establishment,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  land  fbroes,  **  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or  burdensome  to  the  king- 
dom." This  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  German  troops,  which  I  shall  presently 
notice.  He  professed  a  desire  to  temper  his  severity  with  mercy,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ofier  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  pardon  to  all 
ofienders  among  **  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude"  who  should  sue  for  forgiveness,  as 
well  as  for  whole  communities  or  provinces.  He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friendly  re* 
lationt  with  other  European  governments  would  prevent  any  interference  on  their  part  with 
his  plans.* 

The  address  of  Parliament  responsive  to  the  king's  speech  was,  of  course,  but  an  echo  of 
that  document.  It  was  firmly  opposed  by  all  the  old  leaders  of  opposition,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  summer  campaign  in  America  was  severely  commented  upon.  Ministers 
were  charged  with  placing  their  sovereign  in  a  most  contemptible  position  before  the  world, 
and  with  wresting  from  him  the  scepter  of  colonial  power  in  the  West.  **  They  have  acted 
like  fools  in  their  late  summer  campaign,"  said  Colonel  Barr6.  '*  The  British  army  at  Bos- 
ton," he  said,  **  is  a  mere  wen — an  excrescence  on  the  vast  continent  of  America.  Certain 
defeat  awaits  it.  Not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  nor  Frederic  the  Great,  nor  even  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  gained  so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  have  lost."  i*  They  have  lost 
a  whole  continent,"  said  Fox ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  characterised  North  as  **  the  blun- 
dering pilot  who  had  brought  the  vessel  of  state  into  its  present  difficulties."  '<  It  is  a  hor- 
rible idea,  that  the  Americans,  our  brethren,  shall  be  brought  into  submission  to  ministerial 
will  by  fleets  and  armies,"  said  General  Conway ;  and  other  members  were  equally  severe 
upon  ministers.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lords  Shelburne,  Camden, 
Richmond,  Gower,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  took  decided  ground 
against  ministers.  Chatham  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  leave  his  country  seat.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  one  of  the  minority,  was  bold  in  his  denunciations,  and  in  the  course  of  an  able 
speech  declared  that  he  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Americans,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  repeal  of  every  act  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  passed  since  1763 
could  now  restore  peace.  The  Cabinet,  of  course,  did  not  concur  with  his  grace,  and  he  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office,  and  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  opposition.'  Dr.  Hinchclifle, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  followed  Grafton,  and  also  became  identified  with  the  opposition. 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  were  North's  chief  supporters.  The  addr^u  Mras  carried  in  both 
houses  by  large  majorities. 

Burke  again  attempted  to  lead  ministers  into  a  path  of  common  sense  and  common  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  included  a  proposition  to  repeal  the     Koremberie, 
Boston  Port  Bill ;  a  promise  not  to  tax  America  ;  a  general  amnesty ;  and  the         ^'^^• 
calling  of  a  Congress  by  royal  authority  for  the  adjustment  of  remaining  difficulties.     North 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  proposition,  for  he  foresaw  heavy  breakers  ahead  in  the  course 

'  The  king  did  not  reckon  wisely  when  he  relied  upon  the  implied  or  even  expressed  promises  of  non- 
interTeDtion  on  the  part  of  other  powers.  He  had  made  application  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
to  prcTent  their  subjects  from  aiding  the  rebel  colonies  by  sending  them  arms  or  ammunition ;  and  they  all 
professed  a  friendship  for  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  the  object  of  their  bitterest  jealousy 
and  hate,  oo  account  of  her  proud  commercial  eminence  and  political  sway.  The  court  of  Copenhagen 
(Doomark)  had  issued  an  edict  on  the  4th  of  October  against  carrying  warlike  articles  to  America.  The 
Dutch,  soon  afterward,  took  similar  action ;  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  edict  being  a  fine  of  only 
bar  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  too  small  to  make  shipping  merchants  long  hesitate  about  the  risk  where  such 
esormoui  profits  were  promised.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  were  soon  afterward  shipped  to 
America  from  the  ports  of  Holland  in  glass  bottles  invoiced  "  gin."  France  merely  warned  the  people  that 
what  they  did  for  the  Americans  fhey  most  do  upon  their  own  risk,  and  not  expect  a  release  irom  trouble, 
if  tkef  iboald  get  into  any,  by  the  English  admiralty  courts.     Spain  flatly  refused  to  issue  any  order. 

*  His  office  of  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  office  of  that  nobleman  was 
filed  by  his  opponent,  Lord  George  Gerntaine— ''  the  proud,  imperious,  unpopular  Sackville."  Germaine 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  favor  of  all  the  late  coercive  measures,  and  he  was  considered  the  fit  instrument 
to  cany  out  the  plans  of  government  toward  the  AmericanS|  in  the  ca|>aoity  of  Colonial  Secretary. 
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of  thb  vessel  of  state ;  but  he  had  abhorred  concession,  and  this  appeared  too  much  like  it. 
A  largre  majority  voted  against  Burke's  proposition. 

Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  a  few  days  afterward,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
or  trade  with  the  colonies  till  tbey  should  submit,  and  placing  the  whole  country 
under  martial  law.  This  bill  included  a  clause,  founded  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  king's 
speech,  to  appoint  resident  commissioners,  with  discretionary  powers  to  grant  pardons  and 
efiect  indemnities.^  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety -two  to 
sixty-four  in  the  Commons,  and  by  seventy-eight  to  nineteen  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eight 
peers  protested.     It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  2l8t  of  December. 

Having  determined  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  next  necessary 
step  was  to  procure  it.  The  Committee  of  Supply  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  navy  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  that  eighty  ships  should  be  employed  on  the  American  sta- 
tion. The  land  forces  necessary  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  king, 
as  Elector  of  Ilanover,  controlled  the  troops  of  that  little  kingdom.  Five  regiments  of  Han- 
overian troops  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  to  allow  the  garrisons  of  English  troops 
there  to  be  sent  to  America.  It  was  also  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  have  an  efficient  force  at  home  while  the  regulars  should  go  across  the  Atlantic. 
For  their  support  while  in  actual  service  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  land-tax  to  four  shill- 
ings in  the  pound.  This  proposition  touched  the  pockets  of  the  country  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  cooled  their  warlike  ardor  very  sensibly. 

The  peace  establishment  at  home  being  small,  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions previously  made,  to  employ  foreign  troops.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  soliciting  them  to  dispose  of  their  Scotch  brigade  for  service 
against  the  Americans.  The  request  was  nobly  refused.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  requesting  a  supply  of  troops  ;  that  body  complied  by  voting  four  thousand 
men  for  the  American  service.  They  servilely  agreed  to  send  men  to  butcher  their  brethren 
and  kinsmen  for  a  consideration ;  while  the  noble  Hollanders,  with  a  voice  of  rebuke,  dis- 
sented, and  refused  to  allow  their  soldiers  to  fight  the  strugglers  for  freedom,  though  stran- 
gers to  them  in  blood  and  language.' 

The  king  was  more  successful  with  some  of  the  petty  German  princes.  He  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  for  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  in  America.  On 
the  29th  of  February,  1776,  Lord  North  moved  "  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply."  A  most  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministers 
pleaded  necessity  and  economy  as  excuses  for  such  a  measure.  "  There  was  not  time  i%  fill 
the  army  with  recruits,  and  hired  soldiers  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  after  the  war, 
if  native  troops  were  employed,  there  would  be  nearly  thirty  battalions  to^claim  half  pay." 
Such  were  the  ostensible  reasons ;  the  real  object  was,  doubtless,  not  so  much  economy,  as 
the  fear  that  native  troops,  especially  raw  recruits,  unused  to  the  camp,  might  afiiliate  with 
the  insurgents.  The  opposition  denounced  the  measure  as  not  merely  cruel  toward  the 
Americans,  but  disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  that  England  was  degrading  herself  by 
applying  to  petty  German  princes  for  succors  against  her  own  subjects ;  and  that  nothing 
would  so  efi!ectually  bar  the  way  for  reconciliation  with  the  colonists  as  this  barbarous  prep- 

'  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  under  that  clause  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  were  i^ 
pointed  commissioners. 

*  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  the  remarks  of  John  Derk  van  der  Chapelle,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  of 
Overyssel,  against  the  proposition.  **  Though  not  as  principals,  yet  as  auxiliaries  our  troops  would  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  (what  some  plesise  to  call)  a  rebellion  in  the  American  colonies ;  for  which  purpose 
I  would  rather  see  janisaries  hired  than  troops  from  a  free  state.  In  what  an  odious  light  must  this  unnat- 
ural civil  war  appear  to  all  Europe — a  war  in  which  even  savages  (if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper  in- 
formation) refuse  to  engage.  ^More  odious  still  would  it  appear  for  a  people  to  take  a  part  therein  who 
were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that  hateful  name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  fight  themselves  free.  But, 
above  all,  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man^s 
esteem,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending,  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  religious  manner,  tbo^e 
rights  which,  as  men,  they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain.'* 
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arttion  to  enslaye  them.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  soldiers  to  be  hired  wonld  desert 
as  soon  as  they  reached  America  ;  for  their  countrymen  were  numerous  in  the  colonies,  were 
all  patriots,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  them  ;*  that  they  would  accept  land, 
sheathe  their  swords,  and  leave  the  English  soldiers  to  do  the  work  which  their  German 
masters  sent  them  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  counted  largely  upon  the  valor 
of  their  hirelings,  many  of  whom  were  veterans,  trained  in  the  wars  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  these  blood-hounds  to  show  themselves  in  America 
to  make  the  rebellions  people  lay  down  their  arms  and  sue  for  pardon.  The  opposition,  act^ 
sated  by  a  sincere  concern  for  Uie  fair  fame  of  their  country,  pleaded  earnestly  against  the 
ooBsummation  of  the  bargain,  and  used  every  laudable  endeavor  to  arrest  the  incipient  ac- 
tion. But  opposition  was  of  little  avail ;  North's  motion  for  reference  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  to  eighty-eight. 

Another  warm  debate  ensued  when  the  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  B,ichmond  moved  not  only  to  countermand 
the  order  for  the  mercenaries  to  proceed  to  America,  but  to  cease  hostilities  altogether.  The 
Earl  of  Coventry  maintained  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  <*  Look  on  the  map  of  the  globe,*'  he  said  ; 
"  view  Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  compare  their  extent,  consider  the  soil,  rivers, 
climate,  and  increasing  population  of  the  latter ;  nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  blindness 
and  partiality  can  engender  a  serious  opinion  that  Such  a  country  will  long  continue  under 
sobjection  to  this.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  a  vain, 
delusive  scheme  of  dominion,  but  how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
tinue faithful  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  efi^ted  by  fleets  and  ar- 
mies. Instead  of  meditating  conquest  and  exhausting  our  strength  in  an  ineflectual  struggle, 
we  should,  wisely  abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  substan- 
tial benefit  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  the  strong  support 
of  a  firm  and  friendly  alliance  and  compact  for  mutual  defense  and  assistance."*  This  was 
the  language  of  wise  and  sagacious  statesmanship — of  just  and  honorable  principles — of 
wholttome  and  vigorous  thought ;  yet  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  in  its  tendency,  and 
encouraging  to  rebellion.  The  report  recommending  the  ratification  of  the  bargain  was 
adopted,  and  the  disgraceful  and  cruel  act  was  consummated.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
CasBel  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  men  ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, four  thousand  and  eighty-four  ;  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  six  hundred  and  seventy ;  making  in  all  seventeen  thousand  five 
handred  and  twenty-six  soldiers,  including  the  officers.  Perceiving  the  stem  necessity  which 
compelled  the  British  government  to  negotiate  with  them,  these  dealers  in  fighting  machines 
drove  a  hard  bargain  with  Lord  George  G^rmaine  and  Lord  Barrington,  making  their  price 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  trade,  where  there  is  a  small  supply  for  a  great  demand. 
Tbey  asked  and  received  thirty-six  dollars  for  each  man,  and  in  addition  were  to  receive  a 
considerable  subsidy.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  British  government  was  seven  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars !  The  British  king  also  guarantied  the  dominions  of 
these  princes  against  foreign  attack.  It  was  a  capital  bargain  for  the  sellers ;  for,  while 
they  pocketed  the  enormous  poll-price  for  their  troops,  they  were  released  from  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  and  felt  secure  in  their  absence.  Early  in  the  spring  these  mercena- 
ries, with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  England  and  Ireland,  sailed  for -America, 
under  convoy  of  a  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe.*     The  fierce  Grerman 

*  h  was  estimated  that,  when  the  Revelation  broke  out,  there  were  abont  one  handred  and  fifty  thoosand 
German  emigrants  in  the  American  colonies,  most  of  whom  had  taken  sides  with  the  patriots. 

*  CsTeadtsh's  Debates. 

'  Admiral  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  hesitated  long  before  he  woald  accept  the  command  of 

tke  fleet  destined  to  sail  against  his  fellow-sabjeots  in  America.    In  Parliament,  a  few  days  before  he  sailed, 

he  Bpoke  with  moch  warmth  apon  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  "  declared  that  he  knew  no  straggle  so  pain- 

hl  u  that  between  a  soldier's  daties  as  an  officer  and  a  man**    If  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  should  decline 

^^f^^  j  bat  if  commanded,  it  became  his  daty,  and  he  shoold  not  refase  to  obey."    General  Conway  said 
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warriors — fierce,  because  brutish,  unlettered,  and  trained  to  bloodshed  by  the  continental 
butchers — ^were  first  let  loose  upon  the  patriots  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,*  and  thence* 
forth  the  Hessians  bore  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  conflicts  that  ensued. 

During  the  residue  of  the  session  of  Parliament  under  consideration,  American  aflairs  oc- 
cupied a  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  was 
done.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hav>e  an  address  to  the  king 
adopted,  requesting  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that  if  the  colonists  should, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  show  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  commissioners,  or  present  a 
petition,  hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  their  petition  be  received  and  respected.  He 
assured  the  House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  arming ;  and  alarmed  them  by  the  as- 
sertion that  **  two  French  gentlemen. had  been  to  America,  had  conferred  with  Washington 
at  his  camp,  and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress.*  The  duke's  prop- 
osition was  negatived. 

A  VBry  brief  ofiicial  announcement  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.*  Ministers  endeavored  to  conceal  full  intelligence  of  the 
transaction,  and  assumed  a  careless  air,  as  if  the  occurrence  were  of  no  moment.  But  Col- 
onel Barr6  would  not  allow  them  to  rest  quietly  under  the  cloak  of  mystery,  but  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  copies  of  the  dispatches 
of  General  Howe  and  Admiral  Shuldham  might  be  laid  before  the  House.  There,  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  ministry  were  severely  handled.  Lord  North  declared  that  the 
army  was  not  compelled  to  abandon  Boston,  when  he  w^ll  knew  to  the  contrary  ;  and  Lord 
George  Germaine's  explanation  was  weak  and  misatisfaotory.  The  thunders  of  Burke's  elo- 
quent denunciations  were  opened  against  the  government,  and  he  declared  that  '<  every  meas- 
ure which  had  been  adopted  or  pursued  was  directed  to  impoverish  England  and  to  eman- 
cipate America ;  and  though  in  twelve  months  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  man  had  been 

a  war  with  oar  fellow-subjects  in  America  differed  very  widely  from  a  war  with  foreign  nations,  and  that 
before  an  officer  drdw  his  sword  against  bis  fellow-subjeots  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  conscience  whether 
the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  declared  that  such  sentimentsi,  if  once  established  as  a  doctrine,  must  tend 
to  a  dissolution  of  all  governments. — Pictorial  History  of  England^  v.,  248. 

^  I  intended  to  defer  a  notice  of  these  German  troops  (generally  called  Hessiani,  because  the  greater  por- 
tion came  from  Hesse  and  Hesse-Cassel)  until  the  battle  of  Long  Island  should  be  under  consideration ;  but 
the  action  relative  to  their  employment  occupies  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  session 
of  Parliament,  where  the  most  decided  hostile  measures  against  America  were  adopted,  that  here  seemed 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  the  subject  in  detail. 

'  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1775,  Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  vras  in  Philadel- 
phia who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  a  confidential  communication.  At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of 
it,  but  the  intimation  having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  John  Jay,  Br.  Franklin, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  They  agreed  to  meet  him  in  a  room  in 
Carpenters'  Hall,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  they  found  him  there — an  elderly,  lame  gentleman,  and  appar- 
ently a  wounded  French  officer.  He  told  them  that  the  French  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  exer- 
tions for  liberty  which  the  Americans  were  making ;  that  he  wished  them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  toward  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat, 
and  toying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head.''  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship they  might  expect  from  the  King  of  France.  "Gentlemen,"  he  answered,  "if  you  want  arms,  you 
shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it."  The 
committee  observed  that  these  were  important  assurances,  and  again  desired  to  know  by  what  authority 
they  were  made.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  again  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  "  I  shall  take  care  of 
my  head ;"  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no 
more. — See  Life  of  John  Jay,  written  by  hit  son,  William  Jay, 

'  The  official  announoement  in  the  Gazette  was  as  follows :  "  General  Howe,  oommander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  having  taken  a  resolution  on  the  7th  of  March  to  remove  from  Boston 
to  Halifax  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  eOeots,  as  were  de- 
sirous to  continue  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  the  embarkation  was  effected  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  rebels. 
When  the  packet  came  away,  the  first  division  of  transports  was  under  sail,  and  the  remainder  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  in  a  few  days,  the  admiral  leaving  behind  as  many  men-of-war  as  oould  be  spared  from 
the  convoy  for  the  security  and  protection  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  bound  to  Boston." 
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ipent  for  salt  beef  and  sonr-kront,'  the  troops  could  not  have  remained  ten  days  longer  if  the 
hatTens  bad  not  rained  down  manna  and  qnails.'' 

The  majority  voted  down  every  proposition  to  elicit  fall  information  respecting  operations 
in  America,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  his  majesty,  after  expressing  a  hope  "  that  his 
rebellious  subjects  would  yet  submit/'  prorogued  Parliament. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  approved  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  on  the  day 
when  the  announcement  of  the  event  was  made  in  London,  Lord  George  Grermaine  ^^y  3, 
wrote  to  Howe,  deploring  the  miscarriage  of  the  general's  dispatches  for  the  minis-  ^''^^• 
ters,*  praising  his  prudence,  and  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  had  *<  given  the  fullest  proofs 
of  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  discernment  in  the  choice  of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer  to  com- 
mand his  troops  in  America." 

Thus  ended  the  Siege  of  Boston,  where  the  first  decided  triumph  of  American  arms  over 
the  finest  troops  of  Great  Britain  was  accomplished.  The  departure  of  Howe  was  regarded 
ia  England  as  a  flight ;  the  patriots  viewed  it  as  a  victory  for  themselves.  Confidence  in 
their  strength  to  resist  oppression  was  increased  ten-fold  by  this  event,  and  doubt  of  final  and 
absolute  success  was  a  stranger  to  theit  thoughts.  "  When  the  siege  of  Boston  commenced, 
the  colonies  were  hesitating  on  the  great  measures  of  war ;  were  separated  by  local  inter- 
ests ;  were  jealous  of  each  other's  plans,  and  appeared  on  the  field,  each  with  its  independent 
anny  under  its  local  colors.  When  the  siege  of  Boston  ended,  the  colonies  had  drawn  the 
sword  and  nearly  east  away  the  scabbard.  They  had  sof^ned  their  jealousy  of  each  other ; 
they  had  united  in  a  political  association  ;  and  the  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  waved  over 
a  Continental  army.'" 

Few  events  of  more  importance  than  those  at  other  large  sea-port  towns  occurred  at  Bos- 
toa  after  the  flight  of  the  British  army.  The  Americans  took  good  care  to  keep  their  for- 
tifications in  order,  and  a  fiiU  complement  of  men  to  garrison  them  sufficiently.^    This  fact 

'  A  Dotefa  or  German  dish,  made  of  cabbage. 

*  It  appears  that  Howe  sent  dispatches  to  England  on  the  23d  of  Ootober,  1 775,  by  the  hands  of  Major 
Thompson,  and  those  were  the  last  from  him  that  reached  the  ministry  before  the  army  left  Boston  for  Hal- 
^mx.  3lajor  Thompson  was  afterward  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Connt  Rumford.  He  was  a  native  of 
Woham,  in  Maasachnsetts,  and  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  March,  1753.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  phi- 
loaophj  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Professor 
WinUntjp  at  Cambridge.  He  afterward  taught  school  at  Rmnford  (now  Concord),  New  Hampshire,  where 
be  married  a  wealthy  yomig  widow.  In  conseqaence  of  his  adhesion  to  the  British  cause,  he  left  his  family 
ia  the  antamn  of  1 775,  went  to  England,  and  became  a  favorite  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  made  him 
OBder  secretary  in  the  Northern  Department.     Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  sent  to  New  York, 

•9  be  comimaQded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  returning  to  England,  the  king  knighted  him.  He  be- 
)  acquainted  with  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  be- 
I  active  in  pabUc  afiairs.  The  duke  raised  him  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  made  him  a  count  of  the 
eiapire.  He  added  to  his  title  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  became  Count  Rumford.  He  was  in  London 
10  1800,  and  projected  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife,  whom  he  abandoned,  died  in  1794 
ia  New  Hampshire.  Count  Rumford  died  August  20th,  1814,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  made  fab  name  immortal.  He  bequeathed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College. 
'  Frothingham,  page  334. 

*  With  tiM  exception  of  Dorchester,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Roxbnry,  I  believe  there  are  few  traces  of  the  for- 
tifigatioBS  of  the  Revdntion  that  can  be  certainly  identified ;  and  so  much  altered  has  been  the  fortress  on 
Castle  lalaiid  that  it  exhibits  but  little  of  the  features  of  1776.  Every  year  the  difficulty  of  properly  loca- 
ting the  seveml  forts  becomes  greater,  and  therefore  to  preserve,  in  this  work,  a  record  of  those  landmarks 
by  which  they  may  be  identified,  I  condense  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  1822  an  interesting  article  on  the 
■object  which  was  communicated  by  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  with  such  references  as  later  writers  have  made.  A 
reearreoce  to  the  map  on  page  566^  vol.  i.,  vrill  ajssist  the  reader. 

I.  Beesd^s  Hill  aiid  Bunker  Hill. — These  works  were  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  looking 
tovanl  Boston.    Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot  where  Prescott^s  redoubt  was  thrown  up. 

U.  Plowxd  Hill^-— This  fort  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  commanding  the  Mystic  River  and 
the  Penny  Ferry.     It  was  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlestown  Neck  to  Winter  Hill,  further  northward. 

m.  Cobble  or  Barbell's  Hill. — ^In  consequence  of  its  strength,  the  fort  on  this  hill  was  called  Put* 
naro'f  impregnable  fortress.  This  was  on  the  north  side  of  Willis's  Creek,  in  fhll  view  of  Bunker  and 
Breed^s  HilJa,  and  commanding  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 

IV.  Lechxbre^s  Point  was  strongly  fortified  at  a  spot  one  hundred  yards  from  West  Boston  Bridge. 
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Boston  Harbor. 


Remains  of  the  Revolutionary  Fortificatiotis  around  Boston. 


seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  enemy ;  for  while  Newport  and  the  places  adjacent  sufiered 
from  the  naval  operations  of  British  vessels,  Boston  Harbor  was  shunned  by  them.     Some 

There  was  a  causeway  across  the  marsh,  and  a  line  of  works  along  Willis's  Creek  to  connect  with  those  on 
Cobble  Hill. 

y.  Winter  Hill. — ^The  works  at  this  point,  commanding  the  Mystic  and  the  country  northward  from 
Charlestown,  were  more  extensive  than  any  other  American  fortification  around  Boston.  There  rested  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  under  General  Lee,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  There  was  a  redoubt  near, 
upon  the  Ten  Hill  Farm,  that  commanded  the  Mystic ;  and  between  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills  was  a  re- 
doubt, where  a  quarry  was  opened  about  the  year  1819.  This  was  called  While  Houte  Redoubt,  in  the 
rear  of  which,  at  a  farm-house,  Lee  had  liis  quarters. 

VI.  Prospect  Hill  has  two  eminences,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  connected  by  a  ram- 
part and  fosse,  or  ditch.    These  forts  were  destroyed  in  1817.    There  is  an  extensive  view  from  this  hill. 

Vn.  The  Cambridge  Lines,  situated  upon  Butler's  Hill,  consisted  of  six  regular  forts  connected  by  a 
strong  intrenchment.  These  were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation  when  Mr.  Finch  wrote.  The  Second 
Line  of  Defense  might  then  be  traced  on  the  College  Green  at  Cambridge. 

Vni.  A  semicircular  Battery,  with  three  embrasures,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Charles 
River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  bay.     It  was  rather  above  the  level  of  the  marsh. 

IX.  Brookline  Fort,  on  Sewall's  Point,  was  very  extensive.  The  ramparts  and  irregular  bastion,  which 
commanded  Charles  River,  were  very  strong.     The  fort  was  nearly  quadrangular. 

X.  There  was  a  battery  on  the  southern  shore  of  Muddy  River,  with  three  embrasures.  Westvirard  of 
this  position  was  a  redoubt ;  and  between  Stony  Brook  and  Roxbury  were  three  others. 

XI.  Roxbury. — There  were  strong  fortifications  at  this  point,  erected  upon  eminences  which  command- 
ed Boston  Neck,  sometimes  called  Roxbury  Neck.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  these 
redoubts  were  The  Roxbury  Lines,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  town.  There  were  two  lines  of  intrenoh- 
ments,  which  extended  quite  across  the  peninsula; 
and  the  ditch,  filled  at  high  water,  made  Boston  an 
island.  The  works  thrown  up  by  Gage  when  he  for- 
tified Boston  Neck  were  near  the  present  Dover  Street. 

Upon  a  higher  emi- 
nence, in  the  rear  of 
the  Roxbury  lines  (at 
present  [1850]  west 
of  Highland  Street, 
on  land  owned  by  the 
Honorable  B.  F.  Cope- 
land),  was  Roxbury  Fort^'^  a  ^trcmg  quiidra»g^1&r 
work,  with  bastions  at  each  angle.  The  magazine 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  southwest  side,  near  which  was  a  covered  way 
and  sally-port.  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  fortification  of  the  Revolution  so  well 
preserved  as-  this,  except  the  old  quadrangular  fort  or  ca$tle  at  Chambly,  on 
the  Sorel  \  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  patriotic  reverence  will  so  consecrate 
the  ground  on  which  this  relic  lies,  that  unhallowed  gain  may  never  lay  upon 
the  old  ramparts  the  hand  of  demolition. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  Roxbury  Fort  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the 
first  regular  work  erected  by  the  Americans  when  they  nearly  circumvallated  Boston.  Tradition  avers, 
that  when  the  Rhode  Island  ^'Army  of  Observation,''  which  hastened  toward  Boston,  under  Greene,  after 
the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  encamped  at  Jamaica  Plains,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  and 
commenced  this  redoubt  at  Roxbury.  General  Ward,  who,  by  (;ommon  consent,  was  ^captain-general  of  the 
accumulating  forces,  ordered  them  to  desist,  as  he  was  about  to  commence  a  regular  line  of  fortifications 
under  the  direction  of  Gridley.  The  Rhode  Islanders,  acknowledging  no  autl^dritv  butj>their  own  Provincial 
Assembly,  proceeded  in  their  work ;  and  wlicn  Washington  took  command  of  tl^  army,  he  regarded  this 
fort  as  the  best  and  most  eligibly  located  of  all  the  works  then  in  course  of  construction^    During  the  siege 

I  ThiB  view  U  from  the  louthwett  angle  of  the  fort  In  the  foreground  a  portion  of  the  ramparts  la  aeen.  These  are  now 
OTergrown,  in  part,  with  shrubbery.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  house  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Perkins,  on  Highland  Street,  and  extending 
across  the  picture,  to  the  left,  is  the  side  of  the  fort  toward  Boston,  exhibiting  prominent  ^^ces  of  the  embrasures  for  the  can- 
nons. It  was  a  foggy  day  in  autumn  when  I  visited  the  fort,  in  company  with  Frederic  Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  whose  cour^ 
esy  and  antiquarian  taste  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  well-preserved  fortification.  No  distant  view 
ooold  be  procured,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  above  sketch,  made  in  the  intervals  of  "sun  and  shower."  The' 
bald  rocks  on  which  the  fort  stands  are  huge  bowlders  of  pudding^ttone^  and  upon  three  sides  these  form  natural  revetmenta, 
which  would  be  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  acale.  The  embankments  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  within,  the 
Urre-plein,  on  which  the  soldiers  and  cannons  were  placed,  is  quite  periect 

a  See  map  on  page  566^  vol.  i. 

s  This  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  fort  as  it  now  appears.  A  Is  the  parade ;  B,  the  magazine ;  C,  the  sally-port ;  D,  the  side  toward 
Boston. 
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The'>CoaTeirtiaBTroo|M.'*  llieir  Parole  of  Honor.  Plotare  of  the  Captlvea.  BorgoyDO  in  Boaton. 

of  the  Tories  who  went  with  Howe  to  Halifax  returned,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  clem- 
ency of  the  new  government.  Those  who  possessed  influence  that  might  he  dangerous  were 
immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  conBned  for  several  months, 
until  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  their  release. 

Boston  was  the  place  whither  the  captured  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  sent  in  1777,  to 
emhark  for  England  on  parole.*  They  entered  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  November, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  northeast  storm.  A  graphic  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hessians  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs.  Warren,  printed 
on  page  82.  Speaking  of  the  British  portion  of  the  captive  army,  the  same  writer  says  : 
"  Their  baggage-wagons  were  drawn  hy  poor  half-starved  horses ;  but  to  bring  up  the  rear 
was  a  noble*]ooking  guard  of  American,  brawny,  victorious  yeomanry,  who  assisted  in  bring- 
ing these  sons  of  slavery  to  terms.  Some  of  our  wagons,  drawn  by  fat  oxen,  driven  by  joy- 
oos-looking  Yankees,  closed  the  cavalcade.  The  generals  and  other  officers  went  to  Brad- 
ish*8,  where  they  quarter  at  present.  The  privates  trudged  through  thick  and  thin  to  the 
hiUi,  where  we  thought  they  were  to  be  confined  y  but  what  was  our  surprise  when,  in  the 
morning,  we  beh^d  an  inundation  of  these  disagreeable  objects  filling  our  streets."  These 
captive  troops  were  quartered  in  some  of  the  best  private  houses,  and  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  these  foreign  soldiers.  Alluding  to  this  fact, 
Mrs.  Winthrop  writes,  **  Is  there  not  a  degree  of  unkindness  in  loading  poor  Cambridge, 

almost  ruined  before  this  great  army  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  us  ?' Surprising 

that  our  general  [Gates],  or  any  of  our  colonels,  should  insist  on  the  first  university  in  Amer- 
ica being  disbanded  for  their  genteel  accommodation,  and  we,  poor  oppressed  people,  seek  an 

asylum  in  the  woods  against  a  piercing  winter General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Sunday 

in  Boston  with  General ^.     He  rode  through  the  town  properly  attended,  down  Court 

Street  and  through  the  Main  Street,  and  on  his  return  walked  to  Charlestown  ferry,  followed 
by  as  great  a  number  of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope."  There  must  have  been  a 
great  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  Burgoyne  at  that  time  and  when  he  walked  the  same 
streets  two  ydars  before,  a  general  covered  with  fresh  laurels  won  upon  the  Spanish  Fenin- 
sola.*     The  captive  army  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  1 779. 

of  Boston,  RoxBURT  Fobt  was  considered  superior  to  all  others  for  its  strength  and  its  power  to  annoy  the 
enemy. 

XII.  Dorchester  Heights. — ^The  ancient  (brtifications  there  are  oovered'hy  thef  ramains  of  those  erected 
in  1812,  and  have  little  interest  except  as  showing  the  locality  of  the  forts  of  the  Revelation. 

XIII.  At  Nook's  Hill,  near  Sooth  Boston  Bridge,  the  last  breast-work  was  thrown  up  by  the  Americans 
before  the  fiight  of  the  Bi^itish.  It  was  the  menacing  appearance  of  this  suddenly-erected  fort  that  caused 
Howe  to  hasten  his  departure.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  constractien  of  these  works  were  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  chief;  Lieutenant-colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  Captain  Josiah  Waters,  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
Brookfield,  and  Captain  Henry  (afterwanf  general)  Knox,  assistants.  These  were  the  principal  works 
erected  and  occupied  by  the  Americans  at  Boston.  When  Mr.  Finch  wrote  in  1822,  many  of  these  were 
wcO  preserved,  and  he  expressed  a  patriotic  desire  that  they  should  remain  so.  But  they  are  gone,  and  art 
has  oovered  up  the  relics  that  were  left.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  his  recommend, 
adoo,  by  which  to  preserve  the  identity  of  some  of  the  localities.  "  The  laurel,  planted  on  the  spot  where 
Warren  fell,  would  be  an  emblem  of  unfading  honor ;  the  white  birch  and  pine  might  adorn  Prospect  Hill ; 
at  Roxbury,  the  cedar  and  the  oak  might  yet  retain  their  eminence ;  and  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester  we 
vouki  plant  the  laurel,  and  the  finest  trees  which  adorn  the  forest,  because  there  was  achieved  a  glorious 
victory,  without  the  sacrifice  of  life !" 

*  I  have  before  me  the  original  paroles  of  honor,  signed  by  all  the  surviving  officers  of  Burgoyne's  cap- 
twed  army.  They  are  the  property  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  kindly  placed  them  in 
ny  hands  for  use.  The  paroles  are  dated' at  Cambridge,  December  tSth,  1777.  One  is  signed  by  185 
Eagtisfa  officers,  headed  by  Burgoyne ;  the  other  by  95  German  officers,  headed  by  Riedesel,  the  Bruns- 
wick general. 

'  This  sodden  influx  menaced  the  country  about  Boston  with  f^nnne,  for  the  five  thousand  prisoners  of  war 
had  to  be  fed.    Every  article  rapidly  rose  in  price ;  wood  was  sold  at  twenty-seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  cord. 

'  When  Burgoyne  left  Boston  for  England,  General  Phillips  was  left  in  chief  command  of  the  captive 
troofn,  quartered  on  Prospect  Hill.  He  was  a  conceited,  irritable  person,  and  often  his  hau^ty  pride  made 
han  forget  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  victorious  Americans,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  despise. 
Oa  oae  ooca<non,  one  of  his  officers  was  returning  from  Boston,  with  two  females,  to  the  British  camp,  and 
refoied  to  anawer  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel.     He  was  shot  dead,  and  the  act  was  justified  by  the  rules 
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BxpcdUkm  agdnit  PoDobscot      IttFdtare.      G«oertlPbffl^      QeneMl  Wadtworth.      CloMoftbeChroniclMofBoiloo. 

In  July,  1779,  the  State  of  MasBaehuaettB  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Boston  to  go  against 
the  British  troops  at  Penohsoot,  a  small  town  on  the  east  side  of  Penohsoot  River  in  Maine. 
The  enemy  were  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  strong.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  the  expedition,  but  only  about  nine  hundred  were  actually  employed,  and 
some  of  these  were  premed  into  the  service.  Some  were  conveyed  thither  by  a  fleet,  eon- 
sisting  of  several  sloops  of  war,  carrying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  guns,  one  of  thirty-two 
guns,  seven  armed  brigs,  and  twenty-four  other  vessels,  which  served  as  transports.  Other 
portions  of  the  militia  marched  fipm  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  Commodore  SalstonstalJ 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  Grenerals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  led  the  land  forces.  A  disagree- 
ment  arose  between  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and  army,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  expedition  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  American 
land  force  debarked,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  up  a  steep  declivity,  in  the  face  of 
a  storm  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  marines  did  not  come  to  their  support,  and  a  large 
naval  re-enibroement  for  the  British  arriving  at  that  moment,  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition.  The  Americans  destroyed  many  of  their  vessels  to 
prevent  them  from  falling*  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  in  scattered  detachments,  the 
troops,  marines,  and  sailors,  made  their  way  back  to  their  homes,  sufiering  great  hardships 
in  their  route  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  affair. 
The  Greneral  Court  of  Massachusetts  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  censuring'  the 
naval  commander,  and  commending  Lovell  and  Wadsworth.' 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  Boston.  Henceforth  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  inci- 
dentally, as  the  elucidation  of  prominent  events  elsewhere  shall  make  this  necessary.  We 
have  seen  the  discontents  of  the  colonies  ripen  into  open  rebellion  in  this  hot-bed  of  patriot- 
ism ;  we  have  seen  a  Continental  army  organized,  disciplined,  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
those  yeomanry  and  artisans,  drawn  from  the  fields  and  workshops,  piling,  with  seeming 
Titan  strength,  huge  fortifications  around  a  well-disciplined  British  army,  and  expelling  it 
from  one  of  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  the  continent.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  places 

where  other  scenes  in  the  great  drama  were  enacted. 

■  *  1^  ■         ■      ■  ■   ■    ■        ■ — ■ 

of  war.     General  Phillips  was  greatly  enraged,  and  wrote  the  following  impudent  letter  to  General  Heath, 
the  commanding  officer : 

*'  Cambridge,  June  17, 1T7S. 
"  Murder  and  death  have  at  length  taken  place.  An  officer,  riding  out  from  the  barracks  on  Prospect 
Hill,  has  been  shot  by  an  American  sentinel.  1  leave  the  horrors  of  that  h]oodj  disposition,  which  has  joinod 
itself  to  rebellion  in  these  colonies,  to  the  feelings  of  all  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  for  justice,  for  I  believe  every 
principle  of  it  has  fled  from  this  province.  I  demand  liberty  to  send  an  officer  to  General  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, by  way  of  the  head-qnarters  of  General  Washington.  Wm.  Phillips,  Major  Generat,^* 

This  was  strange  language  for  a  prisoner  of  war  to  use  toward  his  keeper  I  Before  the  insulting  note 
had  been  received  by  Heath,  the  sentry  had  been  put  under  guard  to  await  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  inquest. 
Heath  had  also  written  a  polite  note  to  Phillips,  informing  him  of  the  fact.  As  I  have  observed  before,  the 
haughty  insolence  of  the  British  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  toward  the  Americans,  did  more  to  engen- 
der hatred  and  foster  the  rebellion  than  any  other  single  cause.  Phillips's  conduct  is  a  fair  picture,  among 
many  others,  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Britons  in  authority.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  to 
General  Heath,  written  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgojme's  deputy  adjutant  gei^ 
eral.     It  is  marked  by  flippant  insolence,  although  a  little  more  polite  than  Phillips's  letter. 

^  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769.  After 
hb  unsuccessful  attempt  against  the  British  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  where  his  bravery  was  acknowledged, 
he  was  sent  to  commajMl  in  the  district  of  Maine,  whither  he  took  his  family.  In  February,  1781,  a  party 
of  the  enemy  captured  him  in  bis  own  bouse,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  British  quarters  at  Bagaduoe  or  Cat- 
tin.  In  company  with  Major  Burton,  he  efiected  his  escape  from  the  fort  in  June,  crossed  the  Penohsoot  in 
a  canoe,  and  traveled  through  the  wilderness  to  his  home.  Of  his  capture,  sufferings,  and  escape,  Dr. 
Dwight  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account  in  the  second  vohmie  of  his  Draveh  in  New  England.  For 
many  years  Wadsworth  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Cumberland  district.  He  died  at  Hiram,  in  Maine, 
in  November,  1829,  aged  eighty  years.  His  son.  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsvrorth,  was  blown  up  in  a  fire* 
ship  in  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  in  September,  1804. — jiUen's  American  Biography, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Day  ^fnuies ;  'ds  aatiinui'«  eventide  agun ; 
Ajid,  sinking  on  the  blue  hill's  breast,  the  son 
Spreads  the  large  bounty  of  his  level  blaze, 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  trees, 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  the  dark  stream,  in  whose  tiamffled  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shnib  and  the  graceful  eliki, 
As  the  gray  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whispers  of  the  evening  air.'' 

Gborgb  Lunt. 


T  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  wann,  bright  day  in  Ootober,  that  I  left 
Boston  for  Norwich  and  New  London,  upon  the  Thamea,  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  purposed  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in  visiting  the 'interesting  lo* 
calities  in  their  respeotire  neighborhoods.  I  journeyed  upon  the  great 
Western  rail-way  firom  Boston  to  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  westward, 
where  the  Norwich  road  branches  ofif  in  the  direction  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  courses  down  the  beautiful  valleys  of. the  French  and  Quine- 
bang  Rivers.  Every  rood  of  the  way  is  agreeably  diversified.  Hill  and 
mountain,  lake  and  streamlet,  farm-house  and  village,  charmed  the  eye 
with  a  kaleidoscope  variety  as  our  train  thundered  over  the  road  a;t  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Yet  memory  can  fix  upon  only  a  fow  prom- 
inent points,  and  these  appear  to  make  the  sum  of  all  which  the  eye  gaaed 
upon.  Thus  I  remember  the  sweet  Lake  Cochitnate,  whose  clear  waters  now  bless  the  city 
of  Boston  with  limpid  streams.  I  remember  it  stretching  away  north  from  the  rail-way, 
pierced  with  many  green  headlands,  and  rippled  by  the  wings  of  waterfowl.  Thus,  too,  I 
remember  the  beautiful  little  Mashapaug,^  lying  in  a  bowl  of  the  wooded  hills  of  Killingly, 
spailding  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  swept  by  and  became  lost  among  the 
nigged  heights  and  dark  forests  at  twilight. 

The  Qninebaug  is  dotted  with  pretty  factory  villages  at  almost  every  rift  in  its  course ; 
and,  as  we  halted  a  moment  at  the  stations,  the  serried  lights  of  the  mills,  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  troops  of  girls  just  released  from  labor,  joyous  as  children  bursting  from  school, 
agreeably  broke  the  monotony  of  an  evening  ride  in  a  close  car.  We  reached  the  8hetucket 
Valley  at  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  was  pleasantly  housed  at  the  Mer- 

'  This  sheet  of  water  is  now  known  by  the  nnpoetical  name  of  Alexander's  Lake,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  Sootchman,  named  Neil  Alexander,  settled  there,  and  owned  aU  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  in  the  year 
1720.  The  Indians,  who  called  it  Mashapaog,  had  a  onrioos  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lake.  I 
4|ooce  firom  Bmrbtr^s  HtHoriaU  CoUectiont  of  ConnectictUy  p.  431 :  "  In  ancient  times,  when  the  red  men  of 
im  qoarter  had  long  enjoyed  prosperity,  that  is,  when  they  had  found  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods  and  fish 
ia  the  ponds  and  rivers,  they  at  length  fixed  the  time  for  a  general  powwow — a  sort  of  festival  for  eating, 
driakiag,  smoking,  singing,  and  dancing.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  sandy  hill,  or  mountain, 
eoweied  with  tall  pines,  occupying  the  situation  where  the  lake  now  lies.  The  powwow  histed  four  days  in 
■incicwiiiin,  and  was  to  continue  longer,  had  not  the  Great  Spirit,  enraged  at  the  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
there,  resolved  to  pnmsh  them.  Accordingly,  while  the  red  people,  in  immense  numbers,  were  capering 
ahoot  OB  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  them  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  when 
the  waters  from  below  rushed  up  and  covered  them  all,  except  one  good  old  Mqtutw,  who  occupied  the  peak 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Loon's  Island.  Whether  the  tradition  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not,  we  will  do 
it  jostioe  by  affirming  that  in  a  clear  day,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  smooth,  the 
hoge  trunks  and  leafless  branches  of  gigantic  pines  may  be  oecasionally  seen  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  wa- 
ter,  sane  of  them  reachmg  almost  to  the  surface,  in  such  huge  and  fantastic  forms  as  to  cause  the  beholder 
le  startle !" 
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cfaants'  Hotel  in  Norwich,  a  city  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  Rivers,  whose  wedded  waters  here  form  the  broad  and  navigable  Thames. 

Early  in  the  moaning  I  started  in  search  of  celebrities,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  the  widely-known  author  of  the  **  Statesman's  Manual*'  and 
other  standard  works.  Norwich  is  his  birth-place,  and  was  his  residence  during  his  youth, 
and  he  is  as  familiar  with  its  history  and  topography  as  a  husbandman  is  with  that  of  his 
farm.  With  such  a  guide,  accompanied  by  his  intelligent  little  son,  an  earnest  delver  among 
the  whys  and  wherefores  in  the  mine  of  knowledge,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  journey  of  a 
day.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  ;  and  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  that  day's  ramble  form  one 
of  the  brightest  points  in  my  interesting  tour.  I  procured  a  span  of  horses  and  a  barouche 
to  convey  us  to  Lebanon,  twelve  miles  northward,  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
patriot  governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution.  While  the  hostler  is  harnessing  our 
team,  let  us  open  the  chronicles  of  Norwich  and  see  what  history  has  recorded  there. 

Like  that  of  all  the  ancient  New  England  towns,  the  Indian  history  of  Norwich,  com- 
mencing with  the  advent  of  the  English  in  that  neighborhood  about  1643,  is  full  of  romance, 
and  woos  the  pen  to  depict  it ;  but  its  relation  to  my  subject  is  only  incidental,  and  I  must 
pass  it  by  with  brief  mention. 

Norwich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Mohegan  country,  and  Mohegan  was  its  Indian 
name.  Uncas  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  when  the  English  first  settled  at  Hartford,  and 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  formed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  whites ;  and  so  fair  were  his  broad  acres  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot 
River,  now  the  Thames,  that  the  sin  of  covetousness  soon  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  Puritan 
settlers.  Wawekus  Hill,  now  in  the  center  of  Norwich,  was  a  famous  observatory  for  his 
warriors,  for  eastward  of  them  were  the  powerful  Narragansets,  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mo* 
hegans,  and  governed  by  the  brave  Miantonomoh,  also  a  friend  of  the  white  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1643  the  flame  of  war  was  lighted  between  these  powerful  tribes,  and  Miantono- 
moh led  his  warriors  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mohegan  country.  His  plans  were  secretly  laid, 
and  he  hoped  to  take  Uncas  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  six  hundred  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors were  led  stealthily,  by  night  marches,  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot  At 
dawn,  one  morning,  they  were  discovered  at  the  Shetucket  Fords,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinebaug,  by  some  of  the  vigilant  Mohegan  scouts  upon  the  Wawekus.  From  the  rocky 
nooks  near  the  falls  of  the  Yantic,  a  canoe,  bearing  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence,  shot 
down  the  Thames  to  Sbantock  Point,  where  Uncas  was  strongly  fortified.  With  three  or 
four  hundred  of  his  best  warriors  he  marched  to  meet  Miantonomoh.  'They  confronted  at 
the  Great  Plains,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Norwich,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  advantage  gained  by  Uncas  by  strategy*  was  maintained,  and 
the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  closely  pursued  by  the  Mohegans.  Through  tangled 
woods  and  over  rocky  ledges,  across  the  Yantic,  and  over  the  high  plain  of  Norwich  toward 
the  Shetucket  Fords,  the  pursued  and  pursuers  swept  like  a  blast.  Two  swift-footed  Mo- 
hegans pursued  Miantonomoh  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  and  finally  outstripped  him,  he 
being  encumbered  with  a  heavy  corselet.  They  impeded  his  progress,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  seize  him,  that  honor  being  reserved  for  their  chief.  As  soon  as  Uncas  touched  Mianto- 
nomoh, the  latter  halted  and  sat  down  in  silence.  He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Sban- 
tock, where  Uncas  treated  him  with  generous  kindness  and  respect.  The  conflict  had  been 
brief,  but  thirty  of  the  Narragansets  were  slain.  Among  the  prisoners  were  a  brother  of 
the  captive  king,  and  two  sons  of  Canonicus,  his  uncle. 

Uncas,  probably  fearing  that  the  Narragansets  would  make  an  attempt  to  recapture  their 

^  When  Uncas  saw  the  superior  number  of  Miantondmoh's  warriors,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  that  ohief 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  Uncas,  "  Let  us  two  ftght  single-handed.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  if 
I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine.*'  MianlonOmoh,  suspecting  treachery,  disdainfully  rejected  the  propo- 
sition. Uncas  then  fell  on  his  face,  a  signal  previously  agreed  upon  with  his  warriors,  who,  with  bent  bowa, 
rushed  upon  the  Narragansets,  who  were  carelessly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  thus  pot  them 
to  flight. 
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ehief^  Bent  him  to  Hartford,  atUI.  surrendered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  English,  agreeing 
to  be  governed  in  his  future  conduct  toward  his  prisoner  by  their  advice.  Miantpnomoh 
was  impriaoned  until  September,  when  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston,  after  debating  the  question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  take  the  life 
of  Miantondmoh,  referred  his  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  composed  of  five  of  the  prin- 
eipai  ministers  of  the  colonies.  Their  deoisioa  was  in  favor  of  handing  him  over  to  Uncas 
for  execution,  vnthout  torture,  within  the  dominions  of  that  sachem.  Delighted  with  the 
verdict  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  equally  savage  Mohegan,  with  a  few  trusty  followers,  con- 
ducted Miantondmoh  to  the  spot  where  he  was  captured,  and,  while  marching  unsuspicious 
of  present  danger,  a  brother  of  Uncas,  at  a  sign  from  that  chief,  buried  his  hatchet  in  the 
head  of  the  royal  prisoner.  Uncas  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  of  the  slain  cap 
tive  and  ate  it,  saying,  '*  It  is  very  sweet ;  it  makes  my  heart  strong."  Satisfied  revenge 
made  it  sweet ;  and  no  doubt  his  heart  felt  stronger  when  he  saw  his  powerful  ^nemy  lying 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  whole  transaction  was  base  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Miantond- 
moh had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  whites  on  Rhode  Island,  and  his  sentence  was  a  fla- 
grant ofiense  against  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  Christianity.  He  was  buried 
where  he  was  slain,  and  from  these  circnmstartces  the  place  has  since  been  called  the  Sa- 
chem's Plain.* 

The  Narragansets,  burning  with  revenge,  and  led  by  Pessacus,  a  brother  of  Miantono- 
nK)h,  invaded  the  Mohegan  country  in  the  spring  of  1645.     Plantations  were  kid  waste, 
and  Uncas,  with  his  principal  warriors,  was  driven  into  his  strong  fortress  at  Shantock. 
There  he  was  closely  besieged,  but  found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  Captain  Mason,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Pequots,  then  commanding  the  fort  at  Saybrook.     As  in  duty  bound,  that 
officer  sent  succor  to  his  ally,  not  in  men,  for  they  were  not  needed,  but  in  provisions. 
Thomas  Leffingwell,  a  young  man  of  undaunted  courage,  paddled  a  canoe  up  the  Pequot  at 
night,  laden  with  many  hundred  weight  of  beef,  corn,  pease,  &o.,  and  deposited  them  safely 
within  the  fort  at  Shantock.     This  timely  relief  was  made  known  to  the  besiegers  by  hoist- 
ing a  pteoe  of  beef  upon  a  pole  above  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.     Unable  unkos, 
to  break  down  the  fortress,  the  Narragansets  raised  the  siege  and  returned            r^f  r  /^ 
to  their  own  country.     This  invasion  was  repeated,  and  with  almost  fatal           ^  \/ 
tSect  to  Uncas.     The  English  saved  him,  and,  finally,  afler  nearly  twenty  D 
years  of  strife,  the  hatchet  was  buried  between  these  tribes.                                  ***■  ™"'^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  that  the  younger  Winthrop  and  OwAjr»Ko.^ 

otheiB  conmienced  a  settlement  at  Pequot  Harbor,  now  New  Lon- 


ISISL 

don ;  and  in  1659  Uncas  and  his  two  sons  signed  a  deed  at  Say- 

hnck,  conveying  a  tract  of  land,  "  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Great  River,"  **^  °*^^ 

line  miles  square,  to  Thomas  Leffingwell  and  others,  for  a  value  consid-  attawachood, 

eration  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     Leffingwell  had  thirty-  "^^]!lI---7>*^% 

&W9  associates,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the  hllmark. 

plain  now  known  as  the  old  tovm,  or  up  toivn.     It  is  not  my  province  to  siokatukbs  op  Uncas 

trace  the  progress  of  settlement,  but  simply  to  note  the  prominent  points  and  ma  son8.« 

'  The  spot  where  MiantonOrooh  was  buried  is  a  little  northward  of  the  village  of  Greenville,  on  the  west 
btak  of  the  Sbetocket,  and  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Norwich.  A  pile  of  stones  was  placed  upon  his 
fraie,  and  for  many  years  a  portion  of  his  tribe  came,  in  the  season  of  flowers,  and  mourned  over  bis  re- 
Bttna,  each  one  adding  a  stone  to  the  tumulus.  At  length  their  visits  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
Wing  seldom  heard  at  that  isolated  spot,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  pile  of 
Hones  was  sepulchra)  and  sacred  to  patriotism,  used  them  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  a  barn. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1841,  the  people  of  Greenville  celebrated,  by  a  festival,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Miantnuflmoh,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  It  is  a  block  of  granite  eight  feet  high,  and  about  five  feet 
vpare  at  the  base,  bearing  the  inscription 

MlANTONdMOH. 

1643. 
1  £d  Bot  Tint  the  spot,  hot,  from  description,  I  think  the  initial  letter  I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
ii  a  bir  representatioa  of  it. 
*  Owaoeko  was  a  bold  warrior  in  his  youth,  and  was  dLstinguished  in  King  Philip^s  War.     In  maturity, 
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in  the  odlonial  hietory  of  a  people  who  were  among  the  eariiett  and  moet  ardent  sui^porten 
of  the  Revoiution.' 

It  was  a  ohammig  spot  where  the  Puritan  settlers  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  a 
name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  English  btrth*plaoe  of  some  of  them.  <*  Birds  and 
animals  of  almost  every  species  belonging  to  the  climate  were  numerous  to  an  uucommoa 
degree ;  and  the  hissing  of  snakes,  as  well  as  the  howling  of  wolves  and  bears  must  soon 
have  become  familiar  to  their  ears.  To  complete  the  view, 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  wild  ^k 

fowl ;  in  the  brooks  and  meadows  were  foond  the  beaver  and  ^| 

the  otter,  and  through  the  whole  scene  stalked  at  intervals  ^M        , 

the  Indian  and  the  deer.'"     The  planting  of  this  settlement  ^^  *    ^|i  j4: 

greatly  pleased  Uncas,  but  irritated  the  Narragansets ;  the  ^Ife  ^■4'^ 

former  regarding  it  with  pleasure,  as  the  latter  did  with  anger,  ^WJ&^M^y- 

as  a  barrier  to  the  meditated  invasions  of  the  Mohegan  country  WK^^^m^^^ 

by  the  tribe  of  Miantonomoh.    Uncas  remained  a  firm  finend  ff^MT  ^^H^kI 

to  the  whites  until  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the         I  ^^QL^^^^Bt^ 
dose  of  King  Philip's  War,  probably  in  1683.     He  died  at      I^^^^^^H|^Bb 
Mohegan  (Norwich),  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of      /^|^n|n9^^H||K 
his  family,  situated  upon  the  high  plain  just  above  the  falls  of     ^ImhHkJI^^^^^^^ 
the  Yantie.     The  royal  cemetery  has  been  inclosed,  and  a       -  ''^'^"^^    'i^^lSSSmf^ 
granite  monument  erected  therein  to  the  memory  of  the  cele-  ''^■**^w^v^j --- 

brated  sachem.  Uncm^s  iio«ium«nt.» 

KoTember  I,        The  first  male  white  child  bom  in  Norwich  was 

iw.  '  Christopher  Huntington,  afterward  recorder  of  the  town.  The  name  of  Hunt- 
ington is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  history  of  that  settlement,  and  is  prominent 
in  oar  revolutionary  annals.  Several  of  that  name  were  engaged  in  the  army,  and  one, 
Samuel  Huntington,  was  President  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  imbueil  with  the  i^irit  of  freedom,  and  from  the  Stamp  Act  era  until  the 
close  of  the  war  for  independence,  almost  every  patriotic  measure  adopted  was  an  act 
of  the  town,  not  of  impromptu  assemblages  of  the  friends  of  liberty  or  of  committees.*    Like 

having  lost  the  stimolus  of  war,  ^^  he  used  to  wander  about  with  his  blanket,  metonep,  and  sandals,  his  gun, 
and  his  squaw,**  says  Miss  Caulkins,  "  to  beg  in  the  neighboring  towns,  quartering  himself  in  the  kitchens 
and  outhouses  of  his  white  fViends,  and  presenting  to  strangers,  or  those  who  oonld  not  well  understand  his 
imperfect  English,  a  briefs  whieh  had  been  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Richard  Bushnell.     It  was  as  follows : 

*«*Oiieco  king,  \^  qaeen  doth  bring 

TobegaUtUefood: 
As  thej  go  along  their  friends  among 

To  try  how  kind,  how  good. 
Some  pork,  some  beet  ibr  their  raUef ; 

And  if  you  can't  spare  bread, 
SbeH  thank  you  for  your  pudding,  as  they  go  a  gooding, 

And  carry  it  on  her  head.' " 

^  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  well-written  volume  of  360  pages^  ji  Hittory  of  Norwich,  ConmectinU^from 
its  Settlenunt  m  1660,  to  January ,  1845  ;  by  Misi  F»  M.  Cailkim.  It  is  carefully  comj^ed  from  the  tovm 
records,  old  newspapers,  and  well-authenticated  traditions,  many  of  the  latter  being  derived  from  then  living 
witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  indebted  to  this  valuable  little  work  for  much  interesting 
matter  connected  with  Nor:^ich.  '  Miss  Caulkins,  page  40. 

*  This  monument  is  on  the  south  side  of  Prospect  Street,  and  stands  within  a  shaded  inclosure  surrounded 
by  a  hedge  of  prim,  upon  the  estate  of  Judge  Goddard.  The  obelisk  is  a  single  block  of  granite,  and,  with  the 
pedestal,  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Norwich.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  President  Jackson,  while  visiting  Norwich  during  his  Eastern  tour  in  1832.  Several 
small  tomb-stones  of  those  of  the  royal  line  of  Uncas  are  within  the  inclosure.  The  name  has  now  become 
extinct,  the  last  Uncas  having  been  buried  there  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  descendant 
of  Uncas,  named  Maseon,  was  buried  there  in  1827,  on  which  occasion  the  wife  of  Judge  Goddard  (he  being 
absent)  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  then  numbering  about  sixty,  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation. 

^  On  the  7th  of  April,  1765,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  £e  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  people,  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  voted  unanimously  "  that  the  town  clerk  shall  proceed  in  his  offioe  as  usual,  and 
the  town  will  save  him  harmless  from  all  damage  that  he  may  sustain  thereby." 
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tho0e  of  Boeton,  the  people  of  Norwich  had  their  Uherty  Tree^  under  which  public  meetiijgf» 
were  held  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  brought  from  the  forest,  and  erected  iti 
the  oenter  of  the  open  plain.  IngenoU,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Connecticut,  was  burned 
in  effigy  upon  the  high  hill  overlooking  the  plain,  just  above  the  site  of  the  old  meeting- 
house. The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  event, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1767,  with  great  festivity,  under  Liberty  Tr^,  which  was  decked 
with  standards  and  appropriate  devices,  and  crowned  with  a  Phrygian  cap.  A  tent,  or 
booth,  'was  erected  under  it,  called  a  pavilion.  Here,  almost  daily,  people  assembled  to  hear 
news  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  determination  to  resist  every  kind  of  oppression.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  non-importation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  pledge  was  generally  signed,  and  almost  all  were  strictly  faithful.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  1768,  an  entertainment  was  given  at  Peck's  tavern,*  to  celebrate  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Wilkes  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Every  thing  was  arranged  in  excellent  taste. 
All  the  table  furniture,  such  tis  plates,  bowls,  tureens,  tumblers,  and  napkins,  were  marked 
*•  45,"  the  number  of  the  North  Briton,  Wilkes's  paper,  that  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
ire  of  the  British  government,  and,  consequently,  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  obtained  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  decorated  with  new  banners 
and  devices,  among  which  was  a  flag  inscribed  <*No.  45,  Wilkes  and  Libertt."  Another 
celebration  was  held  there  in  September,  avowedly  to  ridicule  the  commissioners  of  cnstoois 
at  Boston  ;  and  in  various  ways  the  people  manifested  their  defiance  of  British  power,  where 
it  wielded  instruments  of  oppression.  The  margins  of  their  public  records,  for  a  series  of 
years,  were  emblaaoned  with  the  words  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  Liberty  !  Every  man  was 
a  self-constituted  member  of  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  none  could  drink  tea,  or  use 
other  proscribed  articles  with  impunity.  Some  who  ofiended  were  forced  publicly  to  recant. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  under  the  special  inspection  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  of  whom 
Captain  Joseph  Trumbull,  a  younger  son  of  Grovernor  Trumbull,  was  one  of  the  most  active. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion *'  the  melancholy  state  of  afiairs.*'  Honorable  Jabez  Huntington  was  chosen  modera- 
tor ;  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Trumbull  and  Samuel  Huntington,  were 
adopted,'  and  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  town,  was  appointed.^  The  people  of  Boston,  in  their  distress,  consequent  upon 
the  dosing  of  the  port,&  received  substantial  testimonies  of  the  sympathy  of  those  of  •June  1. 
Norwich  ;*  and  when  the  rumor  which  went  abroad  that  the  British  soldiers  were  massa- 
cring the  people  of  Boston,  reached  Norwich,  a  multitude  gathered  around  the  September  3, 
Liberty  Tree,  and  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  ^'^^^ 

'  Miss  CaalkiDfl,  page  208. 

s  This  baikiiDg,  though  somewhat  altered,  is  yet  standing  on  one  fiide  of  the  green  in  the  upper  town,  not 
fitf  firom  the  coort-hoose.  BeUh  Peck,  Esq.,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  boose  at  that  time,  and  then  a  half- 
grown  boy,  was  yet  tiring.  I  met  him  apon  the  road,  when  returning  from  Lebanon,  sitting  in  his  wagou 
ss  areot  as  most  men  at  seventy.     He  died  toward  the  close  of  1850,  in  the  ninety-fifth  vear  of  his  age. 

'  One  of  these  resolations,  looking  favorably  to  a  general  Congress,  was  as  follows :  "  That  we  will,  to  the 
otnost  of  our  abilities,  assert  and  defend  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  British  Ainerioa  *,  and  that  we  will 
eoKiperaU  with  our  other  brethren,  in  this  and  the  other  colonies,  in  such  reasonable  measures  as  shall,  in 
gentral  Cotigress  or  otherwise,  be^  judged  most  proper  t9  release  us  Arom  burdens  we  now  feel,  and  secure 
w  from  greater  evils  we  fear  will  follow  from  the  principles  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
the  town  of  BostoQ."     This  was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  colonies  favorable  to  a  general 


*  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  Jedediah  Huntington,  C.  Leffingwell,  Dr.  Theophilus  Rogers,  Cap- 
tain Willimm  Hubbard,  and  Captain  Joseph  Trumbull.  Captain  Huntington  was  afterward  aid  to  General 
Washington,  and  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  andy.  Captain  Trumbull  was  made  a  commissary 
IB  the  army. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  sent  cash,  wheat,  oom,  and  a  flock  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  sheep,  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufiering  poor  of  Boston.  This  liberality  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
day.  A  fiuther  instance  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  people  of  Norwich  to  the  cause  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Coonecticat  Gazette  for  January,  1778,  published  at  New  London,  says,  ^'  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
oember,  1777,  a  contribution  was  taken  op  in  the  several  parishes  of  Norwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
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a  large  proportion  of  them  well  mounted,  started  for  the  oppressed  city,  under  Major  John 
Durkee.  The  report  proved  to  be  false  ;  but  the  following  year,  when  the  skirinish  at  Lex- 
ington inflamed  all  Anglo- America,  a  large  proportion  of  these  same  men  hastened  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durkee  and  others  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.*  A  company  of  one  hund- 
red choice  men,  raised  by  Durkee  in  Norwich,  marched  thither  under  Lieutenant  Joshua 
Huntington,  and  were  annexed  to  Putnam's  brigade. 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  Continental  army  that  left  Boston  for  New  York  after  the 
British  evacuation  of  the  former  place,  passed 
through  Norwich  to  embark  for  New  London. 
There  General  Washington  met  Governor 
Trumbull  by  appointment,  and  both  dined  to- 
gether at  the  table  of  Colonel  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ington. The  dwelling  of  that  active  patriot, 
pictured  in  the  engraving,  is  well  preserved  in 
its  Original  character.  It  is  in  the  present 
possession  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Col- 
obel  Ebenezer  Huntington.  .  Its  roof  at  difler- 
ent  times  sheltered  several  of  the  foreign  offi- 
cers—La Fayette,  Steuben,  Pulaski,  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun,  and  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux. 
While  Lanzun's  legion  was  cantoned  at  Leb- 
anon, in  the  winter  of  1780—81,  General  Huntington  invited  that  nobleman  and  his  officers 
to  a  banquet  at  his  house.  The  noble  and  brilliant  appearance  of  these  men  when  they 
rode  into  the  town  attracted  great  attention.  Afler  the  dinner  was  over,  the  whole  party  went 
into  the  yard,  now  adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  gave  three  loud  huzzas  for  liberty  ! 

Our  vehicle  is  at  the  door ;  let  us  take  the  reins  and  depart  for  Lebanon. 

Before  leaving  Norwich,  we  called  upon  Jonathan  G.  W.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of 
the  patriot  governor  of  that  name,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
'*  the  oldest  inhabitant"  of  Lebanon,  Captain  Hubbard  Dutton.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  lineal 
descendant,  through  his  grandmother,  of  the  Reverend  John  Robinson^  the  Puritan  divine 
whose  flock  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     Among  other  relics,  Mr.  Trumbull  showed  us  a 

and  soldiers  who  belonged  to  said  town,  when  they  collected  386  pairs  of  stockings,  227  pairs  of  shoes,  118 
shirts,  78  jackets,  48  pairs  of  overalls,  208  pairs  of  mittens,  1 1  buff  caps,  1 5  pairs  of  breeches,  9  coats,  22 
rifle  frocks,  19  handkerchiefs,  and  o£258  17f.  Sd.  [about  $1295],  which  was  forwarded  to  the  army.  Also 
collected  a  quantity  of  pork,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  sugar,  rice,  flax,  wood,  &c.,  &c.,  to'  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  families  of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The  whole  amounted  to  the  sum  of  <£1400,"  or 
about  $7000. 

-  ^  This  was  the  Colonel  Durkee  engaged  in  afiairs  at  Wyoming,  and  known  as  "  the  bold  Bean  Hiller." 
See  note.  vol.  i.,  page  345. 

*  This  pleasant  mansion  is  situated  in  Old  Norwich,  or  *'  up  town,"  a  few  rods  eastward  of  that  of  Gov. 
ernor  Huntington.  The  original  owner,  Jedediah  Huntington,  was  one  of  five  sons  of  General  Jabez  Hunt^ 
inpton,  who  were  in  the  Continental  army  at  different  times  during  the  war.  He  was  born  at  Norwich, 
August  15, 1745,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1763.  The  address  which  he  delivered  upon  that 
occasion  was  "  the  first  English  oration  ever  heard  upon  the  commencement  boards"  of  that  institution. 
When  opposition  to  British  rule  began,  young  Huntington  was  aroused,  and  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  colonists.  He  was  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  captains  of  militia  in  his  native 
town.  He  raised  a  regiment,  and  with  it  joined  the  Continental  army  in  1775.  In  1777,  Congress  com^ 
missioned  him  a  brigadier,  which  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Washington  highly  esteemed 
him,  and  appointed  him  collector  of  the  port  of  New  London  in  1789.  He  resided  tliere  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  September,  1818.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  Governor  Trumbull.  She 
died  at  Dedham,  while  her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  in  1 775.  His  second  wife  was  sister  to 
the  late  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia.     She  died  in  1831. 

Benjamin  Huntington,  of  another  family,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  was  a  representative  in  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1 784  to  1 787  inclusive ;  also  during  Washington's  administration.  His  son  Ben- 
jamin married  a  daughter  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  who  became  the  mother  of  Huntington,  our  dis- 
tinguished artist.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York  brokers.  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  August,  1850,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
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silver  cap,  with  a  richly- wrought  handle,  and  bearing  the  initials  I.  R.,  which  belonged  tO' 
Mr.  Robinson.      It  is  properly  preserved  as  a  most  precious  heir-loom. 

The  road  to  Lebanon  passes  through  &  broken  but  fertile  country,  every  where  thoroughly 
cultivated  where  tillage  is  practicable.  We  passed  through  Old  Norwich  and  over  Bean. 
Hill,  but,  mistaking  the  Colchester  road  for  the    .  ^ 

Lebanon  turnpike,  found  ourselves  at  Fitch- 
ville,  in  Bozrah,  nearly  two  miles  from  our 
most  direct  ^way.'  The  ride  along  the  high 
banks  of  the  winding  Yantic,  coursing  in  a 
deep  bed  among  stately  trees,  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  time,  and  we  had  no 
iochnation  to  chide  the  road-fork  that  deceiv- 
ed us. 

The  geiitle  hills  rise  one  above  another  to- 
ward Lebanon,  until  they  are  lost  in  a  high, 
roUing  plain,  on  which  the  old  town  is  situ, 
ated.  The  land  throughout  that  region  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
iti  fertility ;  and  around  Lebanon,  the  focus 
of  Connecticut  patriotism  and  vigilance  during 
the  Revolution,  cluster  associations  of  the  deep- 
est interest.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Gov- 
emor  Trumbull,  whose  name  and  deeds  are 
worthily  associated  with  those  of  Washington, 
mi  the  records  of  our  war  for  independenccr 
No  man  during  that  contest  acted  with  more 


/:;^^^^i??^^%^^ 


'  The  origiD  of  this  name  is  a  little  amusing.  A  plain  roan,  who  lived  where  Fitchville  now  is,  was  not 
ramarkable  for  qooting  Scripture  correctly.  On  one  occasion,  in  quoting  the  passage  frem  Isaiah,  ^^  Who  is 
tUs  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,"  &c.,  he  stated  that  the  Prophet  Bozrah 
«id  thus  and  so.  He  was  afterward  called  the  Prophet,  and  the  place  of  his  residence  Bozrah,  When  the 
(own  was  incorporated,  that  name  was  given  to  it. — Barber^  302. 

*  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  on  the  10th  of  June  (O.  S.),  1710.  He  gradu- 
ited  at  Harvard  in  1727,  and  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  the  Reverend  Solomon  Williams,  of 
Lebanon.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  with  his  father  at  Leb- 
aooD,  caused  him  to  become  a  merchant  instead  of  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  where  his  business  capacities  raised  him  rapidly  in  public  estima< 
lion.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  colony  in  1 766,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  became  chief 
jastice  of  the  Superior  Court.  His  first  bold  step  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  in  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  enjoined  in  1768,  which  was  an  almost  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  power  oiaimed  by  Parlia* 
nor  would  he  be  present  when  others,  more  timorous  than  he,  took  it.  Because  of  his  firmness  he 
I  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  in  1769,  and  he  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonial  gov- 
r  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  He  was  considered 
the  whig  leader  in  New  England  while  the  Adamses  and  Hancock  were  legislating  in  the  Continental  Con- 
fSnm]  and  during  the  wholeusontest  no  man  was  more  implicitly  relied  upon  as  a  firm,  consistent,  and  active 
frieod  of  liberty  than  Governor  Trumbull.  ^'  General  Washington  relied  on  him,"  says  Sparks,  '^as  one  of 
his  nain  pillars  of  support.''  In  1783,  when  peace  for  the  colonies  returned.  Governor  Trumbull,  then  sev- 
eatj-three  years  okl,  declined  a  re-election  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  had  held  fourteen  consecutive 
jctrt.  He  retired  from  public  life,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  quiet  he  so  much  coveted  in  the  bo- 
MB  of  his  family.  He  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever  in  August,  1785,  and  on  the  17th  of  that  month 
iM.  His  son  was  afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1849  his  grandson  filled  that  responsible 
office. 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  came  to  America  with  Rochambeau  in  1780,  has  left  behind  him  a 
«hanning,  life-like  description  of  his  sojourn  here.  He  thus  pleasantly  alludes  to  Governor  Trumbull.  "  I 
kave  already  painted  Governor  Trumbull.  At  present  you  have  only  to  represent  to  yourself  this  little  old 
■aa,  in  the  antique  dress  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  colony,  approaching  a  table  surrounded  by  twenty  huz- 
lar  officers,  and,  without  either  disconcerting  himself  or  losing  any  thing  of  his  formal  stiffness,  pronouncing, 
IB  a  lond  voice,  a  long  prayer  in  the  form  of  a  benedicite.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he  excites  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  auditors ',  they  are  too  well  trained  j  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  figure  to  yourself  twenty  jSmem, 
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energy,  or  plied  his  talents  and  resources  with  more  industry  than  he.  During  the  whole 
war,  the  responsible  duties  and  services  of  governor  of  the  state  rested  upon  him,  yet  he  per- 
forihed  immense  labors  in  other  departments  of  the  field  to  which  he  was  called,  notwith- 
standing he  was  more  than  threescore  years 

old.     His  correspondence  was  very  extensive,  ■ '-"r:-ij:- 

and  he  sat  in  council  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand days  during  the  war.  Washington  never 
applied  to  him  for  supplies  of  any  kind  with- 
out receiving  an  immediate  response.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record  that,  although  Connecti- 
cut can  not  point  to  any  brilliant  battle  field 
within  her  borders,  she  furnished  for  that  war 
more  troops  and  supplies  than  any^other  col- 
ony, except  Massachusetts.  If  the  old  war 
office  of  Governor  Trumbull,  yet  standing  at 
Lebanon,  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  it  might  tell 

of  many  a  scheme  elaborated  there,  which,  in  its  consummation,  may  have  been  the  act  that 
turned  the  scale  of  destiny  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  There  the  illustrious  owner  discossed, 
with  Washington,  Franklin,  Rochambeau,  and  others,  the  gravest  (questions  which  then  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  two  hemispheres.  Such  a  spot  is  like  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
shoes  of  irreverence  should  never  press  the  green-sward  around  it. 

We  dined  at  the  u|^r  end  of  the  village,  and 
then  proceeded  to  visit  the  relics  of  the  era  of  the 
Revolution  which  remain.  I  have  called  Leba- 
non an  old  town.  A  portion  of  the  tract  was  pur- 
chased about  1698,  of  Owaneko,  the  son  of  Uhcas. 
There  were  several  tracts  purchased  by  the  whites 
in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  were  united  in  the 
year  1700.  The  village  is  situated  principally 
upon  a  street  thirty  rods  wide,  and  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  Several  well-built  houses  erected 
before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  yet  re- 
main.  Among  them  is  that  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull. It  is  a  substantial  fi-ame  building,  and  is  now 
(1849)  owned  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Mason,  a  widow 
eighty  years  of  age.  We  were  denied  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interview  with  her  on  account  of  her  feeble  health.  The  house  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street,  near  the  road  running  westward  to  Colchester.  Sixty  or  seventy  rods 
southwest  from  the  Trumbull  House  is  the  "  barrack  lot,''  the  place  where  Lauzun's  legion 
of  cavalry  were  encamped.'    His  corps  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  horsemen.    Rocham- 


■*^ 


Thb  TxuMnuLh  House. 


issuing  at  once  from  the  midst  of  forty  mostaohes,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  little  scene.'' — Trav^ 
eU,  i.,  458. 

^  This  was  the  building  in  which  Governor  Trumball  transacted  his  public  business.  It  formerly  stood 
near  his  dwelling,  but  is  now  several  rods  northwest  of  it,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Common.  For  many 
years  it  was  occupied  as  a  poet-office.    This  sketch  was  taken  from  the  open  field  in  the  rear,  looking  north. 

'  The  Duke  de  Lauzon  was  an  accomplished,  but  exceedingly  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  man.  His 
personal  beauty,  talents,  wit,  wealth,  and  bravery  were  passports  to  the  friendship  of  men  who  abhorred  his 
profligacy.  Why  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless,  surfeited  with 
sensual  indulgences,  he  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  new  excitements,  where  he  might  regain  the  waning 
vigor  of  his  body.  His  conduct  here  made  him  very  popular.  After  his  return  to  Europe  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Talleyrand,  and  accompanied  him  on  a  mission  to  England  in  1792.  There  one  of  his  fa- 
miliar associates  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  de 
Biron,  LaoiEun  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  became  involved  in  the  stormy  movements  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  being  found  guilty  of  secretly  favoring  the  Vendeans,  was  executed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793. 
Two  officers  in  his  regiment  in  America,  named  Dillon,  brothers,  also  suffered  death  by  the  guiUotine. 
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General  Praeoott  hozwwhipped  there. 
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beau  was  there,  with  five  regiments,  for  about  three  weeks,  in  the  winter  of 
1780,  and  while  he  tarried  Washington  arrived,  stayed  a  few  days,  and  re> 
viewed  the  French  troops.  A  French  soldier  was  shot  for  desertion,  a  few 
rods  north  of  the  "  barrack  lot.*' 

Nearly  opposite  the  Trumbull  mansion  is  the  old  tavern  kept  daring  the 
Ke volution  by  Captain  Alden.  It  is  famous  generally  as  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  officers,  for  drinking  and  playing,  and 
more  particularly  as  the  house  where  General  Presoott, 
the  British  officer  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island, 
stopped  to  dine,  while  on  his  way,  under  an  escort,  to 
Washington's  camp,  and  received  a  horsewhipping  from 
the  landlord.'  Of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  Pres- 
oott*8  capture  I  shall  hereafVer  write.  Mr.  Wattles,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  old  tavern,  is  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Alden.  While  making  the  annexed  sketch  we 
were  joined  by  Captain  Dutton,  the  venerable  citizen  to 
whom  we  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  who  was  ab- 
sent from  home  when  we  arrived  in  the  village.  He  has  a 
distinct  recollection  of  all  the  revolutionary  events  about  Leb- 
anon and  vicinity,  and  could  direct  us  to  every  spot  made  mem- 
orable by  those  events. 

On  the  comer  of  the  road  leading  from  Lebanon  to  Wind- 
ham is  the  house  once  occupied  by  William  Williams,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  been 
slightly  modified,  but  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  as  it 
was  daring  the  Revolution.  Its  present  occupant  is  Mr.  Sim- 
eon Peckam.  Abir 
ographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Williams  will  be 
found  among  those 

of  the  Signers,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  and 
the  most  prominent  events  of  his  life  aire  also  no* 
ticed  in  his  epitaph,  given  on  the  next  page. 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  sacred  inclosure  con- 
taining the  vault  of  the  Trumbull  family.  It  is 
in  a  cemetery  a  little  eastward  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  Windham  Road  —  a  cemetery  which 
probably  contains  the  remains  of  more  distinguish- 
ed men  o(  the  Revolution  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  In  the  Trumbull  tomb  are  the  remains 
of  two  governors  of  Connecticut,  the  first  com- 
missary general  of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

*-  Wbfle  at  table,  Mrs.  Alden  brought  on  a  dish  of  succotash  (boiled  beans  and  com),  a  dish  roach  valaed 
ia  America.  Presoott,  unused  to  such  food,  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  What !  do  you  treat  roe  with  the 
feed  oT  hogs?"  and  taking  the  dish  from  the  table,  strewed  the  contents  over  the  floor.  Captain  Alden, 
bebg  informed  of  this,  soon  entered  \n1h  a  horsewhip,  and  flogged  the  general  severely.  After  Presoott 
vti  exchanged  and  restored  to  his  coromand  on  Rhode  Island,  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  deputed  William 
Kotch,  Dr.  Tapper,  and  Timothy  Folger  to  negotiate  some  concerns  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  town.  They 
were  for  some  time  refosed  admittance  to  his  presence,  but  the  doctor  and  Folger  finally  entered  the  room, 
^esoott  ftonned  with  great  violence,  until  Folger  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  After  the  doctor  had  an- 
aooDced  his  business,  and  Presoott  hwl  become  calm,  the  general  said,  ^^  Was  not  my  treatment  to  Folger 
v«y  aneiTil?"  ''Tes,"  replied  the  doctor.  *^Then,"  said  Prescott,  "I  will  tell  you  the  reason;  he 
looked  so  much  like  a  d— d  Connecticut  man  that  horsewhipped  me,  that  I  could  not  endure  his  presence.*' 
— TVtfdker't  Jommal,  p.  175. 

*  The  marble  monument  standing  ia  front  of  the  tomb  is  in  memory  of  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  the 


Thx  Williams  House. 
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'  fietorn  to  Norwich.       De»tniction  of  the  Yantic  Fallf.       Birth-place  of  Arnold.       InacripCion  upon  the  Tnunbull  MonumenL 

The  day  was  waning  when  I  finished  my  sketches/ and  bidding  Lebanon  and  its  inter- 
esting associations  adieu,  we  returned  to  Norwich,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  Sa- 
chem's Burial-ground,  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  to  delineate  the  monument  of  Uncas,  printed 
on  page  30. 

On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Williams  and  his  son  in  a  light  dearborn, 
I  proceeded  to  visit  the  many  points  of  historic  interest  within  and  around  Norwich.  We 
went  to  the  plain  and  the  upper  town  by  the  road  that  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Yan- 
tic, to  the  once  romantic  falls  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  natural  beauties  of  this 
cascade  were  half  hidden  and  defaced  long  ago  by  towering  factories ;  but  the  chief  spoiler 
VTM  public  improvement^  which,  with  pick  and  powder-blast,  hammer  and  ^rowel,  has  digged 
down  the  crown  of  the  waterfall,  and  bridged  it  by  a  rail- way  viaduct.  A  curve  of  a  few 
rods  might  have  spared  the  beimtiful  Yantic  Falls ;  but  what  right  has  Nature  to  intrude 
her  charms  in  the  way  of  the  footsteps  of  Mammon  ?  I  saw  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Trumbull, 
in  Norwich,  a  fine  picture  of  ^ese  rqmantic 
lalls,  painted  by  the  eminent  artist  John 
Trumbull,  a  son  of  the  patriot  governor,  be- 
fore a  layer  of  brick  or  the  sound  of  an  aX  had 
desecrated  the  spot.  It  was,  indeed,  a  charm- 
ing scene. 

About  halfway  between  Norwich  city  and 
the  upper  town,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of 
the  road,  is  the  birth-place  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The  view 
is  from  the  road,  looking  southeast.  The 
house  has  had  some  slight  additions  to  its  size 
since  Arnold  played  in  its  garden  in  petticoats 
and  bib,  yet  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  bibtuflac  of  Benedict  abnold. 

as  at  that  time.     Several  circumstances  bord- 

Declaration  of  Independence,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  The  remains  of  the  Honorable  Will- 
iam Williams  are  deposited  in  this  tomb.  Bom  April  8th,  1731 ;  died  the  2d  of  August,  1811,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.  A  roan  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  piety.  For  more  than  50  years  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  public  life,  and  served  in  many  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  firm,  steady,  and  ardent  friend  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  darkest  times  risked  his  life  and  wealth  in  her  defense.  In  1776  and  1777  he  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  and  as  such  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  public  and 
private  virtues,  his  piety  and  benevolence,  will  long  endear  his  memory  to  his  surviving  friends ;  above  all, 
be  was  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  his  last  moments  placed  his  hope,  w^ith  an  humble  confidence,  in  his  Re- 
deemer. '  He  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  look  back  upon  a  long,  honorable,  and  well-spent  life." 

On  the  pedestal  upon  the  top  of  the  tomb  are  the  following  inscriptions :  '^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jon- 
athan Trumbull,  Esq.,  who,  unaided  by  birth  or  powerful  connections,  but  blessed  with  a  noble  and  virtuous 
mind,  arrived  to  the  highest  station  in  government.  His  patriotism  and  firmness  during  50  years^  employ- 
ment in  public  life,  and  particularly  in  the  very  important  part  he  acted  in  the  American  Revolution,  as 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  the  faithful  page  of  history  will  record.  Full  of  years  and  honors,  rich  in  benev- 
olence, and  firm  in  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Christianity,  he  died,  August  9,  1785,  iEtates  75.*' 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Madam  Faith  Trumbull,*  the  amiable  lady  of  Governor  Trumbull,  bom  at  Dux- 
bury,  Mass.,  A.D.  1718.  Happy  and  beloved  in  her  connubial  state,  she  lived  a  virtuous,  charitable,  and 
Christian  life  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  and  died  lamented  by  numerous  friends  A.D.  1780,  aged  62  years." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Trumbull,  eldest  son  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  first  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America ;  a  service  to  whose  perpetual  cares  and  fatigues  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
A.D.  1778,  aged*42  years.  Full  soon,  indeed !  may  his  person,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  extensive  benev- 
olence be  forgotten  by  his  friends  and  fellow-men.  But  blessed  be  God  1  for  the  Hope  that  in  his  presence 
he  shall  be  remembered  forever." 

"  To  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Esq.,t  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  bom 
March  26th,  1740,  and  died  August  7th,  1809,  aged  69  years.  His  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of 
bis  father.'' 

*  Her  maiden  name  was  Robhuon,  and  she  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rererend  Mr.  Robinson,  pastor  at  Leyden  of  many 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
t  Bon  of  the  first  gororoor. 
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Arnold*!  euiy  Tean.  Attempt  to  commit  Murder.         A  Ringleader  in  Hiachief.         His  Mother.         Scorching  AcnMtiit 

«ing  upon  the  manreloos,  and  viewed  with*  a; little  superstition,  gave  the  house  an  unpleas* 
aot  notoriety,  and  for  many  years  it  was  untenanted,  because  it  was  haunted !  by  what  or 
whom  rumor  never  deigned  to  reveal.  When  I  visited  it,  only  two  or  three  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied, the  others  being  empty  and  locked.  The  room  in  which  Arnold  was  born,  in  the 
southwest  oomer  of  the  second  story,  was  occupied,  and  the  people  seen^ed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  traditions  respecting  the  boyhood  of  that  distinguished  man.  Arnold  was  blessed 
with  a  mother  (Hannah  Ring,  of  Norwich),  who  was,  says  her  epitaph,  "  A  pattern  of  pa- 
tience, piety,  and  virtue,"  but  her  lessons  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  of  good  eflect  upon  the 
headstrong  boy.*  He  was  wayward,  disobedient,  unscrupulous,  and  violent-*— traits  of  char- 
acter which  finally  worked  his  ruin.  He  even  attempted  murder,  while  a  young  man  re- 
nding at  Norwich,  by  shooting  a  youthful  Frenchman,  who  paid  court  to  Arnold's  sister, 
Hannah,  by  whom  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Young  Arnold  disliked  him,  and  finding  per- 
•oasion  powerless  on  the  mind  of  his  sister  to  induce  her  to  break  off  her  engagement  with 
the  foreigner,  vowed  vengeance  upon  him  if  he  ever  caught  him  in  the  house  again.  Tho 
opportunity  occurred,  and  Arnold  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him  as  he  escaped  from  a 
window,  fortunately  without  efiect.  The  young  man  left  the  place  forever,  and  Hannah 
Arnold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  the  Frenchman  afterward  met  at  Honduras^ 
They  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Arnold's  courage  was  remarkable,  and  among  his  playmates  he  was 
a  perfect  despot.  A  ringleader  in  every  mischievous  sport,  he  often  performed  astonishing 
feats  of  daring.  On  a  gala-day,  he  set  a  field-piece  upright,  poured  powder  into  it,  and 
dropped  from  his  own  hand  a  firebrand  into  the  muzzle.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  head 
of  a  number  of  boys,  he  rolled  away  some  valuable  casks  from  a  ship-yard  at  Chelsea,'  to 
make  a  thanksgiving  bonfire.  An  officer,  sent  by  the  owner  to  recover  them,  arrested  the 
casks  on  their  way.  The  stripling  Arnold  was  enraged,  and,  taking  off  his  coat  upon  the 
spot,  dared  the  constable,  a  stout  man,  to  fight  him  !  Such  was  the  boyhood  of  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  generals  of  our  Revolution — such  was  the  early  type  of  the  unscrupulous,  vio- 
lent man  whose  memory  is  black  with  the  foulest  treason.'     We  have  met  him  in  preceding 

'  Miss  Calkins  publishes  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Arnold  to  Benedict,  while  he  was  at  sohool  in 
Canterbury.     It  exhibits  the  character  of  his  mother  in  strong  contrast  with  his  own  in  after  life. 

••Norwich,  April  12. 1754. 
^  Deak  Child, — ^I  received  yonrs  of  the  1st  instant,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  jou  was  well.  Pray,  my 
dear,  let  your  first  conoem  be  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  as  it  is  of  all  concerns  of  the  greatest  import- 
Mee.  Keep  a  steady  watch  over  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Be  dutiful  to  superiors,  obliging  to 
eqoab,  and  afiable  to  inferiors,  if  any  such  there  be.  Always  choose  that  your  companions  he  your  betters, 
that  by  their  good  examples  you  may  learn. 

"  From  your  affectionate  mother,  Hannah  Arnol».   - 

^  P.S. — I  have  sent  yon  50t.  Use  it  prudently,  as  you  are  accountable  to  God  and  your  father.  Your 
father  and  aunt  join  with  me  in  love  and  service  to  Mr.  Cogswell  and  lady,  and  yourself.  Your  sister  if 
finm  home." 

*  Chelsea  is  the  old  port  of  Norwich.     The  houses  cluster  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shctuoket 
'  Oliver  Arnold,  a  cousin  of  Benedict,  and  also  a  resident  of  Norwich,  was  the  reputed  author  of  the  fol- 
loviag  soorching  acrostic,  written  after  the  treason  of  his  kinsman.     It  is  bad  poetry  and  wors^  sentiment. 

••  Bom  for  a  corse  to  virtuo  and  maDkind« 
Earth's  broadest  realm  ne'er  knew  so  black  a  mind. 
Nigbtfs  sable  veil  jour  crimes  can  never  hide, 
Each  one  so  great,  'twould  glut  historic  tide. 
Defonct,  your  cursed  memory  will  live, 
In  aU  the  glare  that  in&my  can  give. 
Curses  of  ages  will  attend  your  name. 
Traitors  alone  will  glory  in  your  shame. 

•*  Almighty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll 
Rivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacherous  soul ; 
Nature  looks  shuddering  back  with  consdons  dread 
On  such  a  tamish'd  blot  as  she  has  made. 
Let  hell  receive  you  riveted  in  chains, 
Doom'd  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flames !"    . 

TWe  ambor  of  the  above  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  making  extempore  verses.    Joel  Barlow  once  met  htai 
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AetidflDM  of  Govomor  Hoodngton. 


Uopabliihed  Letter  written  bj  WMUngton. 


pages  in  his  glorioas  career  as  a  Md  patriot ;  we  shall  meet  kirn  again  presently  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  degradation. 

Leaving  the  AmoM  Hotise,  we 
rode  to  the  upper  town,  and  halted 
at  the  spaoioUs  mansion  of  Charles' 
Spanlding*  Esq.,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  GrOVernor  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  also  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  President  of  Congress.  It  was 
considered  the  finest  dwelling  in 
Norwich  when  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  now  presents  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that 
era.  Surroqnded  by  shade-trees  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery,  it  is  a  sum- 
mer residence  to  be  coveted  by  those 
who  love  spacious  rooms  and  a  quiet 
location.  I  saw  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Spanlding  an  autograph  letter  of  Greneral  Washington,  written  to  Grovemor  Hunt- 
ington, then  President  of  Congress.  It  has  never  been  published,  and  as  its  purport  is  of 
an  interesting  public  nature,  I  give  a  copy  of  it  here.' 


GOVXRNOB  HUNTINOTON'S  MANSION. 


'Sir, 


"Head-qaarters,  New  Windaor,  KMi  April,  17SL 


<*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  your  excellency  Cobnel  Menonville,  deputy  adjutant  gemaral 
to  the  French  army.  This  gentleman,  who  is  charged  by  his  excellency  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  with  matters  respecting  a  contract  entered  into  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  provision,  will,  through  your  excellency,  lay 
his  business  generally  before  Congress. 

"  He  will  also,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Count  Rochambeau,  make  an  application  for 
some  heavy  iron  cannon  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Newport,  which  he  understands  were 
imported  into  New  Hampshire  for  the  use  of  the  seventy-four  gun  ship  now  upon  the  stocks. 
The  brass  artillery  at  present  in  them  are  the  artillery  of  siege,  and  must  be  removed  should 
the  army  remove.  If  there  are  such  cannon  in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  their  being  soon  wanted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  I  think  a  part  of 
them  can  not  be  better  applied. 

"  I  recommend  Colonel  Menonville  to  your  excellency's  personal  attention  as  a  gentleman 
of  peculiar  merit. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  humjl)le 
servant,  Geo.  WAsmNOTON. 

**  His  Ezoeneney  the  President  of  CoDgress.** 

In  the  rear  of  the  Huntington  mansion  is  the  cemetery  of  the  first  Congregational  society 
of  Norwich.     Within  it  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 


Arnold  immediately  repeated 


in  a  book-store  in  New  Haven,  and  asked  him  for  a  specimen  of  his  talent, 
the  following : 

"  You're  proved  yourself  a  sinful  cre'tur ; 

You've  murder'd  Watts  and  spoil'd  the  meter ; 

You've  tried  the  Word  of  Ood  to  alter, 

And  for  your  pains  deserve  a  lialter.** 

To  understand  the  witty  sarcasm  of  these  lines,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Barlow,  at  that  time,  was  en> 
joying  mnch  notoriety  by  a  pablication  of  a  revised  and  altered  edition  of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

'  The  only  letter  written  by  Washington  at  this  date,  and  published  in  his  "  Life  and  Writings"  by 
Sparks,  was  addressed  to  the  Comit  de  Roohambean,  on  the  subject  of  an  expedition  to  Penobscot.  S«« 
Sparks,  viii.,  8. 
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GOVBBNOB  UUNnMOTON'S  TOMB. 


9miBy  Vailt  of  Goremor  Hantiiigtoa.       Tomb  of  General  Jabez  BuntingtoD.        Hia  five  Sona.        The  old  BuryiogwgroaiMi 

vpoB  the  Bteep  BouthcArB  dope  of  a  hill  is  the  family  Taalt  of  Governor  Huntington.  It  is 
nbftantially  bailt  of  brick.  On  the 
(root,  over  the  entrance,  is  an  inscribed 
mtrUe  tablet.'  The  tomb  is  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  the  groond  over^ 
grown  with  brambles.  In  the  south- 
ern portion'  of  the  cemetery,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  stone  fence,  is  the 
fiunily  vault  of  General  Jabez  Hunt- 
ington,^ formerly  one  of  the  leading 
n»n  of  Norwich,  and  peculiarly  honored  in  contributing  five  hardy  sons  to  the  Continental 
krmy.  Jedediah  was  a  brigadier  general ;  Andrew  was  a  commissary  ;  Joshua  and  Eben- 
ewr  were  coloneU.  Zachariah,  the  youngest,  was  still  living  with  his  son,  Thomas  M.  Hunt* 
ington,  Esq.,  a  few  rods  north  of  the  residence  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  pictured  on 
pige  32.  We  called  to  see  him,  but  indisposition  prevented  his  receiving  visitors.  He 
WBS  then  nearly  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  drafted  in  the  militia  in  1780,  but  saw 
little  of  active  military  service.* 
(xeneral  Jabez  Huntington's  tomb,  like  that  of  the  governor,  is  constructed  of  brick,  having 

an  inscribed  marble  tablet  in  front  ;*  but,  un* 
like  the  other,  it  was  not  oov^ed  with  bram- 
bles, nor  was  there  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the 
old  graves  that  surround  it.  The  ground  had 
been  burned  over  to  clear  it  of  bushes  and  bri* 
ers,  and  the  ancient  tomb-stones  were  shame- 
fully blackened  by  fire.  A  few  yards  from 
Huntington's  tonJ)  is  the  more  humble  grave 
of  Diah  Manning,  who  was  a  drummer  in  the 
Continental  army.  He  was  the  jailer  at  Nor- 
wich during  the  French  Revolution.  When 
Boyer,  afterward  President  of  Hayti,  was  brought  to  Norwich,  among  other  French  prison- 
en,  in  1797,  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Manning.  The  prisoner  did  not  forget 
it,  and  when  President  of  St.  Domingo,  he  sent  presents  to  Manning's  family. 

Leaving  the  ancient  cemetery,  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  called  upon  the  almost  cen- 
tenarian Captain  Erastus  Perkins,  residing  on  Shetucket  Street.  He  is  yet  living  (1850), 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  found  him  quite  strong  in  body  and  mind.  Many 
Kenes  of  his  early  years  are  still  vivid  pictures  in  his  memory,  and  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
them  with  mueh  interest.  He  said  he  distinctly  remembered  the  circumstance  of  quite  a 
luge  body  of  men  going  from  Norwich  to  New  Haven,  in  1765,  to  assist  in  compelling  In- 


QxKs&Ai.  HuirrmoToif'8  Tomb. 


^  The  foUowiDg  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  "  Samuxi^  Huntiitoton,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Ittiiag  served  his  fellow-citizens  in  various  important  offices,  died  the  5th  day.of  Jannary,  A.D.  1796,  in  the 
f*S^  jear  of  his  age." 
"Hb  consort,  Mrs.  Martha  Hantington,  died  Jane  4th,  A.D.  1794,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age." 
A  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Governor  Hantington  will  be  foand  among  those  of  the  signers  of 
ths  IXBclaration  of  Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  Jabes  Hontin^ton  was  bom  in  Norwich,  in  1719.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1741,  and  soon 
•ftenrard  entered  into  mercantile  business.  At  one  time  himself  and  sons  owned  and  fitted  out  at  the  port 
of  Norwich  twenty  vessels  for  the  West  India  trade.  In  1750  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Asemblj,  was  speaker  for  several  years,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Council.  He  lost  nearly  half  his  prop* 
eny  by  the  capture  of  his  vessels  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  very  active 
iMmber  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  held  the  office  of  major  general  in  the  militia.  He  died  at  Norwich 
ii  1786. 

*  General  Zachariah  Huntington  is  no  more.  He  died  in  June,  1850,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Thus 
«ie  liter  another  of  those  whom  [  visited  has  since  gone  to  rest  in  the  grave. 

*  The  foflowing  is  a  oopy  of  tlM  inscription :  '^  The  family  tomb  of  the  Honorable  Jabez  Huntington, 
Tjii.  who  died  October  5, 1786,  aged  67  years." 
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Captain  Perkins.  Old  Mon  of  Norwich.  GreenriUe.  Tory  HiH  Letter  of  Genena  WiHiuiM. 

gersoll,  the  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  his  office.  Captain  Perkins  went  to  Roxbury  in 
1775,  and  was  a  sutler  in  Colonel  Huntington's  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  in  New  York  about  two  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  spot 
in  Wall  Street  where  he  stood  and  saw  Washington  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  sixty -one  years  before.  For  many  years  Captain  Perkins  was  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  Norwich,  and  throughout  a  long  life  has  preserved  the  esteem  of  its  citizens. 
He  is  now  the  honored  head  of  five  generations.^  A  few  friends  of  his  youth  are  still  living 
in  Norwich,  but  most  of  that  generation  h^ve  long  since  departed.  I  was  informed  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  Eaton  that,  the  day  before  I  visited  Norwich,  Captain  Perkins  and  three  other  men 
were  in  his  store,  whose  united  ages  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  yearfr— -an  average 
of  eighty-nine ! 

Toward  evening  we  strolled  up  the  Shetucket  to  Greenville,  visited  the  extensive  paper 
and  cotton  mills  there,  and  returning,  crossed,  at  Chelsea,  to  the  Preston  side  of  the  river, 
and  ascended  by  a  winding  road  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Tory  Hill,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  WM  the  confiscated  property  of  a  Tory  of  the  Revolution.  A  magnificent 
prospect  opens  to  the  view  from  that  bald,  rocky  pinnacle.  Southward  was  visible  the  dark 
line  of  Long  Island  Sound  ;  on  the  west,  half  hidden  by  groves,  rolled  the  Thames ;  north- 
ward and  eastward  lay  a  vast  amphitheater  of  cultivated  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic, 
Quinebaug,  and  the  Shetucket,  and  at  our  feet  was  Norwich  city,  in  crescent  form,  clasping 
a  high,  rocky  promontory,  like  the  rich  setting  of  a  huge  emerald,  for  in  the  midst  rose  the 
towering  Wawekus,  yet  green  with  the  lingering  foliage  of  summer.  A  more  picturesque 
scene  than  this  gr^nd  observatory  afibrds  nedd  not  be  sought  for  by  the  student  and  lover 
of  nature.  There  we  lingered  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  that  skirt  the  great 
Mohegan  Plain,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  bade  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Williams'  adieu,  and  left  Nor- 

*  It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  Captain  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  both  born  on  Sunday.  Their  first 
child  was  born  on  Sunday.  They  had  one  bom  on  every  day  of  the  week — ^the  first  on  Sunday  raoroing, 
and  the  last  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  the  head  of  each  of  the  five  generations  of  which  he  is  the  eldest 
was  born  on  Sunday. 

'  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Norwich,  are  sons  of  General  Jo- 
seph Williams,  who,  though  a  young  man,  was  an  atstive  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and,  in  connection  with  his  partner,  William  Coit,  whose  daughter  he  married,  was  en^^aged  in 
fitting  out  armed  vessels  from  Norwich  and  New  London.  In  one  of  these  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  vessel  was  pursued  by  a  British  armed  ship,  and  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  American  vessel 
was  the  winner.  General  Williams  spent  much  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia  of  New  London  county ;  and  until  his  death  he  was  extensively  engaged'  as  a  shipping  and 
importing  merchant.     He  died  in  October,  1800.  aged  forty-seven  years. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  daughter  of  Gieneral  Williams,  permitted  me  to  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  his,  written  in  1776,  from  ne€ur  New  York,  to  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Coit.  Young  Williams  had  ac- 
companied the  Connecticut  Continental  troops  to  New  York,  taking  with  him  a  supply  of  articles  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  army.  He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  letter  is  interesting,  as  eitbib- 
iting  a  feature  in  the  business  life  of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  coolness  with  which  trade  was  carried  on  in 
the- midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril.     The  letter  is  written  on  the  bhmk  leaf  of  an  account  book. 

••New York,  seven  mtlta  from  the  city,  Beplember  8, 1T?6. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  since  I  wrote  you  by  Mr.  Waldon  we  h^ve  been  in  confusion.  The  enemy  opened  two  batteries 
opposite  to  our  fort  at  Hell  Gate  last  Saturday  evening,  and  began  cannonading  and  bombarding  early  on 
Sunday  morning.  They  fired  several  shot  into  the  house  where  we  kept  our  store.  We  thought  it  prudent 
to  move  a  little  back,  which  we  have  done,  but  have  not  got  clear  of  their  shot ;  they  are  flying  about  us 
oontinually.  We  have  about  ^140  in  value  on  hand,  besides  money  that  I  have  purchased  since  I  came 
here  with  what  was  on  hand  before. 

^'  The  enemy  are  now  landing  on  the  island  between  Hell  Grate  and  the  main,  and  'tis  supposed  they  mean 
to  make  a  push  for  Kingsbridge,  and  cut  us  oflf  from  the  main ;  but  I  believe  they  can  not  do  it,  as  we  are 
prepared  for  them  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  an  engagement. 

"  Colonel  Sergeant,  Dr.  Hamans,  and  I,  have  sent  what  money  we  have  to  West  Chester  by  Dr.  Hamans's 
boy.  I  have  sent  about  ^£150.  It  will  not  do  to  noove  our  stores  till  the  regiment  is  obliged  to  go,  as  they 
can  not  do  without  some  necessaries  here. 
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Rtw  London.  Ita  SetUement  Fortifloatioiis.  The  Harbor.  Rerolntioiuiry  MoveuMuts. 

wich,  in  the  care,  for  Allyn's  Point,  seven  miles  below,  whence  I  embarked  for  New  London, 
eight  miles  further  down  the  Thames,  arriving  there  at  ten. 

New  London  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  Tocky  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  eastward  of 
New  York  city.  From  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  whereon  many  fine  resi- 
dences are  built,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained. 
Its  earliest  Indian  name  was  Nameaug  ;  but  the  first  English  settlers,  John  Winthrop  and 
others,  called  it  Pequot,  from  the  people  who  had  inhabited  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Peqaot  or  Thames  River.  By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  March,  1658,  it 
was  named  New  London,  to  perpetuate  in  America  the  title  of  the  capital  of  England.  The 
riTer  was  also  named  Thames,  by  the  same  authority  and  for  a  similar  reason.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  is  commanded  by  forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull, 
Ntoated,  the  former  upon  its  east  bank,  at  Groton,  and  the 
latter  upon  the  west.  The  fortifications  are  upon  the  sites  of 
those  of  the  same  name  which  were  erected  there  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

New  London  and  Norwich  were  intimately  associated  in 
tU  political  matters  when  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
arose.  The  latter,  included  within  New  London  county,  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  place ;  while  the  former,  being  the  port 
of  entry,  became  the  point  of  most  importance  when  British 
fleets  and  armies  came  to  subdue  tbe  Americans.     From  an  '^^^^  ^' 

early  period  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  a  favorite  resort  ^^^  London  Habbob. 

iot  Ye»ei8  navigating  the  Sound,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
water  and  its  sheltered  position.  Here  the  brigantines  and  other  vessels  of  the  famous  buc- 
caneers sometimes  sought  shelter  from  storms  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  therein  lay  the  vessel 
of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  about  the  time  when  his  treasures  were  concealed  on  Gardin- 
er's Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound.  Great  efibrts  were  made  by  the  commanders 
of  British  ships  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  and  harbor  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  fleet  of  some  thirty  vessels  hovered  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinage,  chiefly  in 
Crardiner's  Bay  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fisher's  Island.  But  the  vigilant  authorities  and 
people  of  Connecticut  kept  them  at  bay.  From  the  time  of  the  Bunker  Hill  battle  until 
the  town  was  burned  by  British  troops,  headed  by  the  then  traitor,  Benedict  Septembers, 
Arnold,  a  strong  military  force  was  kept  there,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  ^^^• 

fortifying  the  harbor. 

In  1774  the  people  of  New  London  held  a  town  meeting,  and  passed  strong  res- 
olotioBS  in  reference  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.     Ahex  ex- 
pressing their  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  they  resolved  that  '*  the  cause  of  Boston  is  the 
eommon  cause  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  ;"  that  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  was  of 
the  greatest  importance ;  that  they  earnestly  wished  for,  and  would  promote,  the  assembling 

**  I  shall  send  Isaac*  out  to-day.  If  we  are  taken  or  killed,  you  can  send  for  the  money  I  have  sent  out. 
I  would  not  have  this  stop  yoar  sending  the  goods  I  wrote  for,  as  far  as  it  will  do  to  come  by  water. 

"  From  your  humble  servant, 

"Joseph  Williams. 
"  P.S. — Commandant  Serjeant  tells  me  he  has  just  received  intelligence  that  our  Congress  has  appointed 
t  oommittee  to  wait  on  Lord  Howe."! 

*  Be  wm  a  bratiier  of  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  was  then  aboat  fifteen  years  old.  He  served  his  country  during  a  greater 
portion  of  die  war.  and  was  Anally  captured  by  the  English  and  pressed  into  Uieir  naval  service,  in  which  he  lost  a  leg.  So  great 
«M  Us  hatred  of  the  English,  that  he  engaged^n  the  French  marine  service  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  consequence  of 
vMeh  he  was  tried  for  violating  the  United  States  laws  of  neutrality,  was  found  guilty,  and  fined  and  imprisoned.  He  died  at 
fwtan,  when  about  eishty  years  of  age.  General  WilHnms  had  two  other  brothers  in  the  Continental  army— Frederic,  who 
<lied  or  was  kSIed  in  New  York  in  1776,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  churchyard;  and  Benjamin,  who  lost  his  Uf^  in  the  Jersey 
|«tniMliip,  in  1781,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three. 

t  Tht  eonferebce  of  this  committee  with  Lord  Howe  was  held  on  Uie  lltfa  of  September,  1776,  at  the  house  of  Colonel  BIDop^ 
yH  sUaAag  at  the  aoothwoit  end  of  Staten  Island.    A  drawing  of  the  building  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

II.  •       D 
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Foftt  Griswold  Hid  TrambulL  Priaeiw         CHnton'B  Derigiw.         Arnold's  Expcditioik  Naral  Force  of  Coooectknt 

of  a  general  Congrresa  ;  and  that  they  would  religiously  ohserve  and  abide  by  the  resolvoB  of 
such  a  body.     They  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  town.' 


Nbv  London  Hakbob,  lookino  Nobth.s 

In  1775  the  erection  of  two  forts  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  began, 
one  upon  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mile 
below  the  city,  and  the  other  upon  Groton  Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  The 
former,  when  completed,  was  called  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  latter  Fort  Griswold.  Several 
vessels  of  the  little  naval  armament  of  Connecticut  were  fitted  out  at  New  London  ;  and 
into  that  port  a  number  of  prizes  captured  by  American  cruisers  were  taken,  and  their  car- 
goes disposed  of*  In  1 777,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  ordered  by  the  Continental  Con* 
gross  to  be  built  in  Connecticut,  was  constructed  in  the  Thames,  between  New  London  and 
Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Joshua  Huntington.  Several  small  armed  vessels 
on  private  account  sailed  from  this  port,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  upon  the  coasts 
capturing  their  provision  vessels,  and  injuring  transports  that  happened  to  be  separated  from 
convoys.  These  things  so  irritated  the  British  commanders  here,  that  New  London  was 
marked  for  special  vengeance,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  ohoson  instrument  to  execute  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  junction  of  the  American  and  French  armies  upon  the  Hud* 
8cm,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  their  departure  for  Virginia^— the  original  design  of  attack- 
ing New  York  city  having  been  abaudoned,  in  consequence  of  the  reception,  by  Clinton,  of 
reinforcements  from  abroad,  and  the  intelligence  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  might  not  be  ex- 
peoted  from  the  West  Indies  in  time  for  such  an  operation/  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  be- 
came certain  of  the  destination  of  the  allied  armies,  and  perceived  that  they  were  too  far  on 
their  way  for  him  t»  hope  to  overtake  them  in  pursuit,  he  dispatched  Arnold,  who  had  jost 
returned  from  a  predatory  expedition  in  Virginia,  to  make  like  demonstrations  upon  the  New 
England  coast.  Clinton's  hoped-for  result  of  this  measure  was  to  deter  Washington  from 
his  purpose  of  pushing  southward,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  weaken  his  army  by  sending 
back  detachments  for  the  defense  of  the  New  England  frontier  upon  the  Sound.  But  he 
failed  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  the  expedition  of  Arnold  was  fruitful  only  of  miseiy  for  a  few 
inhabitants,  and  of  abuncJant  disgrace  and  contumely  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  a  British  fleet,  under  Cap- 
tain Beasly,  consisting  of  tw^ty-four  sail,  bearing  a  considerable  land  and  marine  force  under 
the  general  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New  London,  having 
Jef^  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  the  evening  previous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
forces  consisted  of  Tories  and  some  Hessians,  the  instruments  employed  when  any  thing  cruel 

^  This  committee  oonsisted  of  Richard  Lawi  Gurdon  Salstonstall,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  Samuel  H.  Par- 
sons, and  Guy  Richards.  The  little  village  of  Groton,  opposite,  also  held  a  town  meeting  the  week  pre- 
vious, and,  after  passing  similar  resolutions,  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence. — See  Hinman^s  His" 
torieal  CoUectiom^  p.  52--56. 

*  This  little  sketch  shows  the  relative  position,  of  the  forts.  Fort  Tromball  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  Fort  Griswold,  with  the  Groton  Monument,  is  on  the  extreme  right. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  war-vessels  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  during  the 
Revolution :  Brigs  Minerva,  American,  Silliman ;  ship  Oliver  Cromwell ;  frigates  TrambuU,  Bourbon ; 
schooners  Spy,  Defense ;  sloops  Dolphin,  Mif&in,  Resistance,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Young  Cromwell,  Confederacy, 
Count  de  Grasse,  Tiger,  Alliance,  Phcenix;  and  row-galleys  Shark,  Whiting,  Crane,  The  Guilford,  New 
I>efense,  Putnam,  and  Revenge.  *  See  page  436,  vol.  i. 
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otihm  Enemj.       Marcb  toward  New  LoBdon.      Deetrnction  of  the  Town.       Propertj  doaOrojed.       **  Fire  Leiida.** 

was  to  be  performed.'  They  landed  in  two  diYisions  of  about  eight  hundred  each  :  one  on 
the  east  or  Groton  side  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre,  and  the  other 
stt  the  New  London  side,  led  by  the  traitor  general,  who  debarked  in  the  cove  at  Brown's 


Fann,  near  the  lighl-house.     The  mUitia  haitened  m 
g^^     Bmall  parties  to  oppose  ih^m.  but  were  too  few  to  pro- 
duce mufih  tiflifct  other  than  wounding 
v^  T^^  svirue  of  the  enemy  on  their 

march    toward     the 
town*     The  advance 

VlXW  OF  THE  LaMDINO-PLACX  OF  AsKOLD.>  ^* 

about  half  way  ba» 
I  Fort  Trumbull  and  the  light-house,  in  which  were  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
the  ibrt  itself,  was  too  feebly  manned  to  ofier  resistance,  and  the  troops  of  each  evacuated, 
and  erossed  over  to  the  stronger  post  of  Fort  Griswold,  on  Groton  Hill.  The  city  was  tl^us 
left  exposed  to  the  enemy,  whose  great  weapon  of  destruction  was  the  torch.  First,  the 
itMes  npoQ  the  wharves  were  set  on  fire,  and  then  the  dwellings  on  Mill  Cove  were  con- 
somed.  Nearly  the  whole  town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  several  vessels  were  burned.*  Many 
inhabitants  in  eomfortable  circumstances  were  now  houseless  and  wanderers,  reduced  to  ab- 
solvte  beggary.  None  were  permitted  to  save  their  furniture,  and  the  s<^diery  were  allowed 
free  scope  for  brutality  and  plunder.     It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood  in  the  belfiry  of  a  church, 

'  Tke  diviaioii  under  Arnold  consisted  of  the  38th  regiment  of  regulars,  the  Loyal  Americans,  the  Amer- 
ietn  LegioB,  refogees,  and  a  detaehoient  of  fifty  Yagers.  Colonel  Eyre^s  was  composed  of  the  40th  and 
54th  regimeata,  the  third  battalion  of  Jersey  volonteers,  and  a  detachment  of  Yagers  and  artillery. 

'  This  sketch  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  coye  in  which  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed.  In  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  extreme  right,  is  the  point  where  the  division  nnder  Eyre  debarked,  and  near  the  center  in 
seen  the  monnment  on  Groton  Hill,  near  Fort  Griswold.  The  shores  of  the  cove  are  sandy,  bat  the  pnw 
jeetiow  which  form  them  are  bold  promontories  of  granite  rock. 

'  The  buiklings  burned  in  this  expedition  were  65  dweUing-honses  containing  97  families,  31  stores,  18 
ibops,  20  barns,  and  9  pablio  and  other  bnildings,  among  which  were  the  court-house,  jail,  and  church ;  in 
all  143.  Fifteen  vessels  with  the  effects  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  up  the  river.  The  value  of  property 
dtrojed  was  estimated  at  8485,980.  This  was  the  estimate  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by 
ths  Geaerml  Assembly  of  Conneeticat,  after  the  war,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  sev- 
«ral  towns  in  the  state  by  conflagrations  during  the  predatory  inroads  of  the  enemy.  In  1793,  the  Assem- 
bly framed  to  the  sofierers  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  within  the  precincts  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
ia  Ohio,  aad  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Erie,  and  a  small  part  of  Ottawa.  This  tract  is 
bMWB  as  the  "  Fire  Lands."  I  have  noticed  on  page  371,  vol.  i.,  the  settlement,  by  commissioners,  who 
■flt  at  Trenton  in  1782,  of  the  qoeedon  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  that  it  was  decided 
ia  hiwar  of  Pean^lvania.  Although  Connecticut  acquiesced  in  that  decision,  that  state  still  claimed  a  right 
to  the  coontry  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  in  extent  north  and  south  equal  to  its  own  limits  in  that  direction, 
and  indefinitely  westward,  according  to  the  letter  of  its  charter.  Connecticut,  however,  waived  this  claim, 
by  a  sort  of  compromise,  in  1786,  by  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  thus  included  within  its  charter 
loaiiB  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  reservation  of  a  tract  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
adjoining  that  state.  This  tract  was  called  the  lV€9tem  Reserve.  After  giving  the  half  million  of  acres  to 
the  adfereim  of  Danbnry,  Fairfiekl,  Norwalk,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  the  remainder  was  sold  in 
1795,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  as  a  school  fund,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  state.  Congress  con- 
ihmed  the  title  of  Connecticut  to  the  Reserve  in  1800.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is 
aeoled  ehiefly  by  New  England  people. 
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Infkmy  of  Arnold.  Attack  on  Fort  OrUwokL  Iti  Defbnae  nd  CapCore.  Murder  of  ColoodLedyuti. 

while  the  town  was  burning,  and  looked  upon  the  scene  with  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  a 
Nero.  Had  he  been  content  to  be  a  traitor  merely,  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  have 
been  alleged  in  connection  with  his  treason  might  have  left  a  feeling  of  commiseration  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  American  people  ;  but  this  murderous  expedition  against  the  neighbors  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  thriving  town,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
spire  of  the  church  wherein  he  was  baptized,  present  an  act  of  malice  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked  even  by  "  meek-eyed  pity"  or  loving  charity.  It  was  his  last  prominent  blow 
against  his  country,  and  was  such  a  climax  to  his  treachery,  that  Britons,  who  **  accepted 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor,"  shunned  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

When'  the  enemy  landed,  alarm-guns  were  fired ;  and  before  noon,  while  the  town  was 
burning,  the  militia  collected  in  large  numbers.  Perceiving  his  peril,  Arnold  hastily  re- 
treated to  his  boats,  closely  pursued  by  the  armed  inhabitants.  Five  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  four  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  some  of  them  mortally. 

When  Fort  Trumbull  was  evacuated,  Arnold  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyre 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  American  shipping 
from  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  up  the  river.  The  militia  hastily  collected  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  fort  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven — so  hastily  that  many  of  them 
were  destitute  of  weapons.  Colonel  William  Ledyard  was  the  commander  of  the  fortress. 
The  enemy  approached  cautiously  through  the  woods  in  the  rear,  and  captured  a  small  ad- 
vanced battery.  Colonel  £yre  then  sent  Captain  Beckwith,  with  a  flag,  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  peremptorily  refiised.*  An  assault  was  begun ;  the  American 
flag  on  the  southwest  bastion  was  shot  down,  and  an  obstinate  battle  of  about  forty  minutes 
ensued,  during,  which  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fleeing  back  to 
iheir  shipping.  The  attack  was  made  on  three  sides,  the  fort  being  square,  with  flanks. 
There  was  a  battery  between  the  fort  and  the  river,  but  the  Americans  could  spare  no  men 
to  work  it.  The  enemy  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  forcing  the  pickets,  making 
their  way  into  the  fosse,  and  scaling  thp  revetment,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  little 
garrison.  When  a  sufficient  number  had  obtained  entrance  thus  far,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  feebly-manned  embrsisures,  and  decided  the  conflict  with  bayonets,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  with  the  handful  of  determined  patriots,  many  of  whom  were  armed  only  with 
pikes.  The  fort  was  surrendered  unconditionally.  Colonel  Eyre  was  wounded  near  the 
works,  and  died  within  twelve  hours  afterward  on  ship-board.  Major  Montgomery  was 
pierced  through  with  a  spear,  in  the  hands  of  a  negro,  and  killed  as  he  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Brom field.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  was  two 
commissioned  officers  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  and  eight  officers  (most  of  whom  after- 
ward died),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  wound- 
ed. The  Americans  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  killed  before  the  enemy  carried  the  fort. 
When  that  was  effected.  Colonel  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  relying  upon  the  boasted  generosity  of  Britons  for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed. 
But  instead  of  British  regulars,  led  by  honorable  men,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  wolf- 
like Tories,  infernal  in  their  malice,  and  cruel  even  to  the  worst  savagism,  and  also  by  the 
hired  assassins,  the  German  Yagers.  They  k^  up  their  fire  and  bayonet  thrusts  upon  the 
unarmed  patriots,  and  opening  the  gates  of  the  fort,  let  in  blood-thirsty  men  that  were  with- 
out, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Bromfield,  a  New  Jersey  Loyalist  **  Who  com- 
mands this  garrison  ?"  shouted  Bromfield,  as  he  entered.  Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  mildly  replied,  *'  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  handing  his  sword 
to  the  victor.    The  Tory  miscreant  immediately  murdered  Ledyard  by  running  him  through 

the  body  with  the  weapon  he  had  just  surrendered  !'  The  massacre  continued  in  all  parts 
1 _— , 

*■  There  were  several  hundreds  of  the  people  oolleoted  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  officer  had  been  sent  out  to 
•obtab  re-enforoements.  Upon  these  Colonel  Ledyard  relied ;  bat  the  officer  became  intoxioated,  and  the 
expected  aid  did  not  arrive. 

*  Colonel  Ledyard  was  a  brother  of  John  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveler}  who  was  a  native  of  Groton. 
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CragltiM  at  Fort  Grkwold.  Fanoy  L«dyvd.  Departure  of  the  Enemj.  Events  in  1813.         Arnold's  Diapatchea. 

of  the  fort,  until  seventy  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-five  mortally  or  dangerously  wounded.^ 
The  enemy  then  plundered,  the  fort  and  garrison  of  every  thing  valuahle.  Their  appetite 
for  slaughter  not  being  appeased,  they  placed  several  of  the  wounded  in  a  baggage- wagon, 
took  it  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  and.  sent  it  down  with  violence,  in* 
tending  thus  to  plunge  the  helpless  sufierers  into  the  river.  The  distance  was. about  one 
hundred  rods,  the  ground  very  rough.  The  jolting  caused  some  of  the  wounded  to  expire, 
while  the  cries  of  agony  of  the  survivors  were  heard  across  the  river,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  crackling  noise  of  the  burning  town !  The  wagon  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by  an 
apple-tree,  and  thus  the  sufferers  remained  for  more  than  an.  hour;  until  their  captors  stretch* 
ed  them  upon  the  beach,  preparatory  to  embarkation.  Thirty-five  of  them  were  paroled  and 
carried  into  a  house  near  by,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  great  distress,  a  burning  thirst 
being  their  chief  tormentor.  Although  there  wall  a  pump  in  a  weU  of  fine  water  within  the 
fort,  the  wounded  were  not  allowed  a  drop  with  which  to  moisten  their  tongues,  and  the 
first  they  tasted  was  on  the  following  morning,  when  Fanny  Ledyard,  a  niece  of  the  mur- 
dered colonel,  came,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  at  dawn,  with  .wine,  and  water,  and  chocolate. 
She  approached  stealthily,  for  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  had  left.  Fortunately, 
they  had  sailed  during  the  night,  carrpng  away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners.* 
Thus  ended  the  most  ignoble  and  atrocious  performance  of  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and 
the  intelligence  o£  it  ta^rved  the  strong  ^rms  of  the  patriots  in  the.  conflict  ^t  Yorktown,  in 
Virginia,  a  fow  weeks  later,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  army  of  the  South 
inder  Comwallis.  \  . 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  from  1812to  1815,  New 
London  was  several  timeiB  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  enemy.  In  May,  1813,  as  Com* 
modore  Decatur,  then  in  command  of  th^  United  States,  with  his  prize,  the  Macedonian^ 
fitted  out  as  an  American  frigate,  was  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  he  was  chased  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  New  London,  where  he  was  blockaded 
for  some  time.  On  one  occasion  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  much  alarmed  on  account 
of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  bombard  the  place.  A  considerable  military  force 
was  stationed  there,  ahd  preparations  were  made  to  jepel  the  invaders.  The  forts  were  well 
garrisoned  with  United  States  troops,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  attempt  an  attack,  and,  becoming  wearied  of  watching  Decatur, 
the  British  squadron  put  to  sea,  soon  followed  by  our  gallant  commodoire.  Since  that  time 
no  event  has  disturbed  the  repose  or  retarded  the  progress  of  New  London.  The  whaling 
bosinesB,  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  have  poured  wealth  into  its  lap,  and  spread  its 
pleasant  dwellings  over  more  than  thrice  its  ancient  area. 

The  most  -prominent  point  of  attraction  to  the  visitor  at  New  London  is  the  Groton  Mon- 
mnent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  standing  upon  high  ground,  is  a  conspic- 
uous object  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  vicinity.     I  crossed  the  Thames  early  on  the 

Bii  Bieoe,  Fanny,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  from  Soothold,  Long  Island,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  at  the 
kmse  of  ber  nncle.  The  vest  worn  by  Colonel  L.  on  that  occasion  (as  I  have  already  noticed)  is  preserved 
■  the  eabinet  of  the  Connectieat  Historical  Society. 

'  Arnold,  in  his  dispatch  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  gave  the  im^ft'ession  that  the  killed  were  victims  of  honor- 
able strife.  Of  coarse  he  knew  better,  for  his  dispatch  was  written  two  days  after  the  event,  and  every  cin 
ciuBstaiiee  most  have  been  known  by  him.  Hear  him  :  "  I  have  inclosed  a  retarn  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
by  which  yoor  excellency  will  observe  that  our  loss,  though  very  considerable,  is  short  of  the  enemy^s,  who 
lost  most  of  their  officers,  among  whom  was  their  commander.  Colonel  Led3rard.  Eighty-five  men  were 
fimmd  detui  m  Fort  Oriitffold,  and  sixty  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally.  Their  loss  on  the  opposite  side 
(Kew  London)  most  have  been  considerable,  but  can  not  be  ascertained." 

*  See  Arnold's  Dispatch  to  Sir  H.  Clinton;  Gordon,  iii.,  249 ;  Sparks's  Life  of  Arnold;  The  Conneetu 
att  Jommmly  1781 ;  Narrative  of  Stephen  Hempetead.  Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  and  was  one  of  the  wounded  who  were  sent  down  the  declivity  in  the  baggage- wagon, 
mOtnd  during  the  night,  and  experienced  the  loving  kindness  of  Fanny  Ledyard  in  the  morning.  His  nar- 
rative was  oommnnicated  to  the  Missouri  Republican  in  1826,  at  which  time  he  was  a  resident  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  native  of  New  London,  and  entered  the  army  in  1 775.  He  was  at  Dorchester  during 
the  nege  of  Boston,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  also  m  the  engagement  on  Harlem  Heights,  where 
he  bad  two  of  his  tibs  broken  by  a  grape-shot. 
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TlM  GffolM  Mooutent  laibriptiaB  vpoa  it  iUoentofbtSialr-WM.  View  fitM  Hm  Xoj^ 

October  111;  momin;  aAer  my  arriTal,  and  asoeoded  to  Fort  Grriswoid,  now  a  dilapidated  for-* 
^^^  tiets,  without  ordnance  or  garrison,  its  embankments  breaking  the  regular  oatliiie 
of  Groton  Hill,  now  called  Mount  Ledyard. 
A  little  northward  of  t^e  fort  rises  a  granite 
monament,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide-water.     It 

was  erected  in  1 830,  in  memory  of  the  patri-  | '         -^  '4 

ots  who  fell  in  the  fort  in  1781.  lu  pedes- 
tal, twenty-six  feet  square,  rises  to  the  height 
€i£  about  twenty  feet,  and  upon  it  is  reared  an 
obelisk  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  twelve  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  as- 
cended within  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
stone  steps ;  and  at  the  top  is  a  strong  iron 
railing  for  the  protection  of  visitors.     Marble 

tablets  with  inscriptioos  are  placed  upon  the  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^ . 

pedestal.^    The  cost  of  its  wection  was  deven 

thousand  dollars,  which  amount  was  raised  by  a  lottery  authorised  by  the  state  ibr  that 
purpose. 

I  paid  the  tribute-money  of  a  "  levy,"  or  York  shilling,  to  a  tidy  little  woman  living  in  th«i 
stone  building  seen  at.  the  right  of  the  monument,  which  procured  for  me  the  ponderous  key 
of  the  smicture,  and,  locking  myself  in,  I  asoonded  to  the  top,  with  the  privilege  of  gaaing 
and  wondering  there  as  long  as  I  pleased.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  up  that  winding  stair- 
case, fer  my  muscles  had  scarcely  forgotten  a  similar  draught  upon  their  energies  at  Breed'a 
Hill ;  but  I  was  comforted  by  the  teachings  of  the  new  philosophy  that  the  ^firal  is  the. 
only  true  ascent  to  a  superior  world  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  expansiveness  of  vision ;'  and 
so  I  found  it,  fer  a  most  magnificent  view  burst  upon  the.  sight  as  I  made  the  last  upward 
revolution  and  stood  upon  the  dizzy  height.  The  broad,  cultivated  hills  and  valleys ;  the 
forests  and  groves  slightly  variegated  by  the  pencil  of  recent  frost ;  the  city  and  river  at  my 
feet,  with  their  busy  men  and  numerous  sails ;  the  little  villages  peeping  from  behind  the 
hills  and  woodlanda  in  every  direction,  and  the  heaving  Sound  glittering  in  the  southern  hor- 
izon, were  all  badiing  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  whose  radiance,  from  that  elevation, 
seemed  brighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  a  charming  scene  for  the  student  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  more  charming  for  the  student  of  the  romance  of  American  history.     At  the 

'  This  is  a  view  from  the  soathwest  aogle  of  old  Fort  Griswold,  looking  northeast.  The  embaokments 
of  the  fort  are  seen  in  the  foregroand ;  near  the  figure  is  the  well,  the  same  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hempstead 
in  bis  narrative ;  and  just  beyond  this  is  the  old  entrance,  or  sally-port,  through  which  the  enemy,  uider 
Bromfield,  entered  the  fort. 

*  Over  the  entrance  qf  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

This  Monument 

was  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  A.D.  1830, 

and  in  the  55th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  TJ.  S.  A., 

In  memory  of  the  brave  Patriots 

who  fell  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot, 

on  the  6th  of  September,  A.D.  1781, 

when  the  British  under  the  command  of 

the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 

burned  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Groton,  and  spread 

desolation  and  woe  throughout  this  region. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal,  toward  the  fort,  on  a  large  tablet,  are  the  names  of  the  eighty-five  per-* 
sons  who  were  killed  in  the  fort,  over  which  is  the  folbwing : 

**  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  until  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field — Jmdgu,  5  dUp.,  18  vem.'* 

*  See  Swedenborg's  Viewt  of  the  Spiritual  World,  and  RtvelaHona  of  Davis,  the  clairvoyant. 
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bifes  of  Um  «MiHMiefit  wer«  the  raiiied  fbrttfic&tioitB  where  pAtriot  blood  flowed  in  abund- 
UM» ;  and  at  a  glance  might  be  eeen  every  locality  of  tntereet  eonneeted  with  the  burning 
of  New  Loudon  and  the  massacre  at  Groton.  Here  was  Fort  Grriswold  ;  there  were  Fort 
TnunhoU  and  the  city  ;  and  yonder,  dwindling  to  Uie  stature  of  a  chessman^  was  the  light- 
houee,  by  whose  beacon  the  arch-traitor  and  hie  murderous  bands  were  guided  into  the  harbor. 

Let  us  turn  hack  two  centuries,  and  what  do  we  behold  from  this  lofty  observatory  ? 
The  Thames  is  flowing  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest,  its  bosom  rippled  only  hy  the 
sephyr,  the  waterfowl,  or  the  bark  canoe.  Here  and  there  above  the  tree  tops  ouris  of  blue 
siDoke  arise  firom  the  wigwams  of  the  savages,  and  a  savory  smell  of  venison  and  fish  comes 
ap  from  the  Groton  ^re.  Around  us  spreads  the  broad  fair  land  known  as  the  Pequot 
eoontry^  extending  from  the  Nahantk,  on  the  west,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Narragansets-^ 
the  Rhode  Island  line--^n  the  east,  and  northward  it  interlocks  with  that  of  the  Mohegans, 
where  Uncas,  the  rebel  sachem,  afterward  bore  rule,'  On  yonder  hill,  a  little  southeast  from 
•ttr  point  of  view,  crowned  with  the  stately  oak  and  thick-leaved  maple,  is  the  royal  resi- 
denoe  of  Sasttcns,  the  prince  of  the  Peqnots.  Haughty  and  insorlent,  he  acorns  every  over- 
ture of  friendship  from  the  whites,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  rebellions  doings  of 
Uncas.  Near  by  is  his  strong  fort  upon  the  Mptic  River,  and  arouiid  him  stand  seven 
hnadred  warriors  ready  to  do  his  bidding*  The  Engtish  are  but  a  handful,  what  has  he  to 
foar  ?     Moeh,  very  much  I 

It  is  the  season  of  flowers.  The  white  sails  of  vessels  flutter  in  Narraganset  Bay 
(new  the  harbor  of  Newport),  and  Captain  Mason  and  seventy-seven  well-armed  "^' 
men  kneel  upon  their  decks  in  devotion,  for  it  is  the  morning  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Ott 
Tueeday  they  land.  Miantonomeh,  the  chief  sachem,  gives- them  audience,  and  a  free  pass* 
put  thfongh  his  country.  Nor  is  this  mil ;  with  two  hundred  of  his  tribe,  lliiantondmoh 
joins  the  English  on  their  marsh  of  forty  miles  through  the  wildemels  toward  the  Mystio 
River ;  and  the  hrave  Niantics  and  the  reheUio«»  Mohegans,  led  by  Uncas,  swell  the  ranks^ 
antil  five  hundred  savage  «  bowmen  and  spearmen"  are  in  the  train  of  Captain  Mason. 

It  is  a  clear  moonlight  night.  Sheltered  by  huge  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  Mystic  sleeps 
die  little  iavadmg  army,'  while  the  unsuspecting  Pequots  in  their  fort  near  by  are  dancing 
and  singing,  filled  with  joy,  because  they  have  seen  the  pinnaces  of  the  English  sail  by  with- 
ont  stopping  to  do  them  harm,  and  believe  that  the  Pale-fooes  dare  not  come  nigh  Uiem. 
Little  do  they  think  that  the  tiger  is  already  crouching  to  spring  upon  his  prey  1  -  On  that 
high  hill,  upon  the  right,  is  the  Pequot  fort.*  It  is  eariy  dawn,  and  the  little  army  Mar  26, 
ii  pressing  on  silently  up  the  wooded  slope.  The  Narragansets  and  Niantics,  seized  ^^' 
with  fear,  are  laggings  while  the  eager  English  and  Mohegans  rush  up  to  the  attack.^  AU 
but  a  sentinel  are  in  a  deep  sleep.  Too  late  he  cries,  "  Otoemuxf  Owanux  /"  **  English- 
I !  Englishmen  !"     The  mounds  are  scaled  ;  the  entrance  is  forced  ;  the  palisades  are 


'  Uness  was  of  the  rojal  bkK>d  of  the  Peqaots,  and  a  petty  sachem  under  Sassacut.  When  the  English 
fint  settkd  in  Connecticut,  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against  his  prince.  To  save  himself  &nd  be  revenged 
00  his  adversary,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  English,  and  when  the  Pequot  nation  was  de- 
strojed,  Uncas  became  the  powerfol  chief  of  that  tribe  of  Pequots  called  the  Mohegans,  from  the  ciroum- 
siBBoe  of  their  inhabiting  the  place  called  Mohegan,  now  Norwich. 

The  Pequot  country  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Waterford,  New  London,  and  Montville,  on  the  west 
ade  of  the  Thames,  and  Groton,  Stonington,  and  North  Stonington,  on  the  east  of  that  river.  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  Tolland  county,  on  the  norths  was  the  Mohegan  country. 

*  These  are  called  Porter^i  Rock$,  and  are  situated  near  Portersville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mystic. 
They  are  on  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  residence  of  Daniel  Eldridge.-^^^e  Barber's  Hmt. 
Cttt.  tf/CoKN.,  p.  313. 

*  This  hill,  eight  miles  northeast  from  New  London,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Pequot 
HiL  It  is  a  spot  of  much  interest,  aside  from  the  commanding  view  obtained  from  its  summit,  as  the  place 
where  the  first  regpcilar  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  natives  of  New  England  took  place.  Such 
v«B  the  tenor  whfeh  this  event  infused  imo  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  for  nearly  forty  years  they 
tefraiaed  IVom  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  colonies  prospered. 

*  Sasncttt  was  the  terror  of  the  New  England  coast  tribes.  A  belief  that  he  was  in  the  fort  on  Pequot 
ffiH  WM  the  cause  of  the  fear  which  seized  the  Narraf^^ansets.  "  Sassaous  is  in  the  fort !  Sassacus  is  aU 
one  god  I^  said  MiantonOmoh ;  "  nobody  can  kill  him.'' 
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broken  down  ;  the  mattings  of  the  wigwams  and  the  dry  bushes  and  logs  of  the  fort  are  set 
on  fire,  and  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perish  in  thd  flames  or  by  the  aword  ! 
It  is  a  dreadful  sight,  this  slaughter  of  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  and  the  innocent ;  and  yet, 
hef^r  thiS  commander  of  the  assailants  impiously  exclaiming,  **  God  is  above  us  !  He  laughs 
his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  English  to  scorn,  making  them  as  a  fiery  oven.  Thus 
does  the  Lord  judge  among  the  heathen,  filling  the  place  with  dead  bodies  !"^ 

From  the  other  fort  near  the  Pequot  (Thames),  where  dwells  Sassacus,  three  hundred' 
warriors  approach  with  horrid  yells  and  bent  bows.  But  the  English  are  too  skillful,  and 
too  strongly  armed  with  pike,  and  gun,  and  metal  corselet,  for  those  bare-limbed  warriors,, 
and  they  are  scattered  like  chaff  by  the  whirlwind  of  destruction.  The  English  make  their, 
way  to  Groton ;  and  yonder,  just  in  time  to  receive  them,  before  the  remnant  of  the  Pe->. 
qupts  can  rally  and  fall  upon  them,  come  their  vessels  around  the  remote  headland.  With 
a  fair  breeze,  many  of  the  English  sail  for  Saybrook,  makings  the  air  vocal  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Others,  with  the  Narragansets,  mnarc^  through  the  wilderness  to. 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  then,  in  Jii^py  reunion,  warrior§,  soHLers,  ministers,  and  magis*. 
trates  join  in  a  festival  of  triumph  !*  .« ' 

Stately  and  sullen  sits  Sassacus  in  his  wigwam  on  yonder  hill,  as  the. remnant  of  his  war* 
riors  gather  around  him  and  relate  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  charge  the  whole 
terrible  event  to  his  haughtiness  and  misconduct,  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  stamping  on  the 
ground,  menace  him  and  his  with  destruction.  But  hark  !  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  startles 
them ;  firom  the  head  waters  of  the  Mystic  come,  two  hUhdred  armed  settlers  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Pequots.  Despair  takes  possession  of  Sas- 
sacus and  his  followers,  and  burning  their  wigwams  and  destroying  their  fort,  they  flee  across 
the  Pequot  Rtver  westward,  pursued  by  the  English.  What  terrible  destruction  is  wrought 
by  the  new  invaders  !  Throughout  the  beautiful  country  bordering  on  the  Sound  wigwams 
and  corn-fields  are  destroyed,  and  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  are  put  to  the  sword. 
With  Sassacus  at  their  head,  the  doomed  Pequots  fly  like  deer  pursued  by  hounds,  and  take 
shelter  in  Sasco  Swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where  they  all  surrender  to  the  English,  except  the 
chief  and  a  few  men  who  escape  to  the  Mohawks.  The  final  blow  is  struck  which  anni<; 
hilated  the  once  powerful  Pequots,  and  the  great  Sassacus,  the  last  of  his  royal  race  in  powec 
except  Uncas,  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  among  the  people  who  opened  their  protect* 
ing  arms  to  receive  him.^ 

The  dark  vision  of  cruelty  melts  away ;  smiling  fields,  and  laden  orchards,  and  busy  towns, 
the  products  of  a  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  Christianity  than  that  of  two  centuries 
back,  are  around  me.  Russet  corn-fields  cover  the  hill — ^the  royal  seat  of  Sassacus — and  in 
the  bright  harbor  where  the  little  English  pinnaces,  filled  with  bloody  men,  were  just  an- 

'  Soe  Captain  Mason's  Brief  History  of  the  Pequot  War,  published  in  Boston  in  1736,  from  ^icfa  die 
principal  facts  in  this  narrative  are  drawn.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  read  the  blaspbemoos  allusions  to  the 
interposition  of  God  in  favor  of  the  English  which  this  narrative  contains,  as  if 

'*The  poor  Indian,  whoae  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds  or  hear*  him  in  the  wind,** 

was  not  ail  object  of  the  care  and  love  of  the  Deity.  Happily,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  by  when  men  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doing  God  service  by  slaughtering,  maiming,  or  in  the  least  injuring  with  vengeful  feel- 
ings any  of  his  creatures. 

*  The  English  lost  only  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wotmded,  while  the  Indians  lost  nearly  six  hundred 
men  and  seventy  wigwams. 

'  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  destructive  war  upon  the  Pequots  was  the  fact  that  in  March  of  that  year, 
Sassacus,  jealous  of  the  English,  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  fort  was  attack- 
ed, and  three  soldiers  were  killed.  In  April  they  murdered  several  men  and  women  at  Wethersfield,  car- 
ried away  two  girls,  and  destroyed  twenty  cows.  The  English,  urged  by  fear  and  interest,  resolved  to  chas- 
tise them,  and  terrible  indeed  was  the  infliction.  '^  There  did  not  remain  a  sannup  or  a  squaw,  a  warricv 
or  a  child  of  the  Pequot  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day !"  The  Mohegans,  under  Unoas,  then 
became  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  that  region,  and  soon  afterward,  as  we  have  seen,  they  and  the  Narra- 
gansets, who  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  began  a  series  of  long  and  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 
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Ber  Bnsbsiid  at  Fort  Griawold. 


Her  MemenUxM  and  her  Politics. 


eboied,  spreadB  many  a  sail  of  peaceful  commerce.     The  sun  is  near  the  meridian  ;  let  us 
deteend  to  the  earth. 

From  the  monument,  after  dcetching  the  picture  on  page  46, 1  returned  to  the  village  of 
Grotcm,  on  the  river  hank,  and  visited  the  patriarch-ess  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  &• 
miliarly  known  as  «*  Mother  Bailey."  Her  h^shand,  Captain  Elijah  Bailey,  who  died  a  few 
veeks  previous  to  my  visit,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  place  hy  President  Jefferson, 


and  held  the  offioe  un- 
til his  death,  a  lapse  of 
forty  years.  He  was 
a  lad  ahout  seventeen 
years  old  when  New 
London  was  burned,  and 
was  in  Fort  Griswold 
juit  previous  to  the  at- 
tack of  Colonel  Eyre. 
Yoong  Bailey  and  a 
man  named  Williams 
were  ordered  by  Led- 
yaid  to  man  a  gun  at  the 
ad?aneed  redoubt,  a  lit- 
tle wutheast  of  the  fort. 
Tbey  were  directed,  in. 
the  event  of  not  being 
able  to  maintain  their 
gnHmd,  to  retreat  to  the 
related  this  circumstance  to  me. 
lemembers  every  event  of  the 


fort.  They  soon  found 
it  necessary  to  abandon 
their  piece.  Williams 
fled  to  the  fort  and  got 
within  ;  but  young  Bai-^ 
ley,  stopping  to  spike  the 
gun,  lost  so  much  time, 
that  when  he  knocked 
at  the  gate  it  was  close 
barred,  for  the  enemy 
were  near.  He  leaped 
aver  the  fence  into  a 
corn-field,  and  there  lay 
concealed  until  the  bat- 
tle and  massacre  in  the 
fort  ended.  *'  He  was 
courting  me  at  that  very 
time,  boy  as  he  was," 
said  Mrs.  Bailey,  who 
She  was  then  a  girl  six  weeks  older  than  her  lover,  and 
terrible  day."     I  was  agreeably  surprised  on  being  intro- 


Mbs.  BAXi.By.^ 


dnced  to  Mrs.  Bailey,  expecting  to  find  a  common,  decrepit  old  woman.  She  sat  reading  her 
Bible,  and  received  me  with  a  quiet  ease  of  manner,  and  a  pleasant  countenance,  where, 
amid  the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  were  lingering  traces  of  youthful  beauty.  I  had  been  fore- 
warned that,  if  I  wished  to  find,  any  favor  in  her  sight,  I  must  not  exhibit  the  least  hue  of 
Whiggery  in  politics— a  subject  which  engrosses  much  of  her  thoughts  and  conversation. 
Her  hosband  had  been  a  Democrat  of  the  old  Jefierson  school ;  and  she  possessed  locks  of 
bair,  white,  sandy,  and  grizzled,  from  the  heads  of  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and 
of  CokHiel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  all  of  whom  had  honored  her  house  by  personal  visits* 
Witb  inch  precious  mementoes,  how  could  she  be  other  than  a  Democrat  ?  Almost  the  first 
woids  she  tittered  on  my  entrance  were,  **  What  are  Cass's  prospects  in  New  York  ?"  Fore- 
waned,  fereairmed,  I  summoned  to  the  support  of  my  conscience  all  the  possibilities  in  his 
favor,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Cass  would  doubtless  be  elected  President — at  any  rate,  he  ought 
to  be.  These  words  unlocked  her  kind  feelings,  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  agreeably  with 
ber.  Her  mind  was  active,  and  she  related,  in  an  interesting  manner,  many  reminiscen- 
en  of  her  youth  and  womanhood,  among  which  was  the  following,  in  which  she  was  the 
chief  heroine.  When  the  British  squadron  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New 
London,  in  1813,  menaced  the  town  with  bombardment,  the  military  force  that  manned  the 
forts  were  deficient  in  flannel  for  cannon  cartridges.  All  that  could  be  found  in  New  Lon- 
(loQ  was  sent  to  the  forts,  and  a  Mr.  Latham,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  came  to  her  at  Gro- 
Um  seeking  for  more.  She  started  out  and  collected  all  the  little  petticoats  of  children  that 
ibe  coold  find  in  town.     *<  This  is  not  half  enough,"  said  Latham,  on  her  return.     *<  You 

*  Wbile  making  this  sketch,  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Bailey  (and  with  sincerity,  too)  that  I  saw  in  her  featares 
endeioe  that  Captain  Bailey  was  a  man  of  good  taste.  She  immediately  comprehended  my  meaning  and 
the  eompliment,  and  replied,  with  a  coquettish  smile,  "  I  was  never  ashamed  of  my  face,  and  never  mean 
to  be.'^  She  lived  happily  with  her  husband  for  seventy  years.  Since  the  above  was  pnt  in  type,  she  has 
M.    Her  clothes  took  fire,  and  she  was  burned  to  death  on  the  10th  of  January,  1851,  aged  about  89. 
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shall  hkre  mine  too"  «aui  Mra.  B.,  as  she  cut  with  her  scissors  the  string  that  fastened  it, 
and  taking  it  off,  gave  it  to  Latham.  He  was  eatisfied,  and  hastening  to  Fort  TrumbulU 
that  patriotic  contribution  was  soon  made  into  cartridges.  *<  It  was  a  heavy  new  one,  but 
I  didn't  care  for  that,"  said  the  old  lady,  while  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  at  the  recollection. 
«  All  I  wanted  was  to  see  it  go  through  the  Englishmen's  insides !"  Some  of  Decatur's  mea 
declared  that  it  was  a  shame  to  cut  that  petticoat  into  cartridge  patterns ;  they  would  rather 
see  it  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of  the  United  States  or  Macedonian^  as  an  ensign  under 
which  to  fight  upon  the  broad  ocean  !  This  and  other  circumstances  mji^e  Mrs.  Bailey  a 
woman  of  history ;  and,  pleading  that  excuse,  I  am  sure,  if  she  shall  be  living  when  this 
page  shall  appear,  that  she  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  I  told  her  that  the  sketch 
ef  her  which  she  allowed  me  to  take  was  intended  for -publication. 

I  recroised  the  Thames  to  New  London,  and  afler  an  early  dinner  rode  down  to  the  light- 
house, near  which  Arnold  landed,  and  made  the  drawing  printed  on  page  43.  Returning 
along  the  beach,  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  vicinity,  seen  on  page  42,  and 
toward  evening  strolled  through  the  two  principal  burial-grounds  of  the  city.  In  the  an- 
oient  one,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  tk«  town,  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlers. 
In  the  other,  lying  upon  a  high  slope,  weiiwafd  of  the  center  of  the  city,  is  a  plain  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Seabury,  whose  name 
is  conspicuous  in  our  Revolutionary 
annals  as  that  of  an  unwavering  Loy- 
alist. I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
his  abduction  from  West  Chester 
county,  and  imprisonment  in  Con-f 
necticut,  as  well  as  his  general  biog- 
raphy, when  I  write  of  the  events  at 
White  Plains. 

nnaop  ScABUBv^  Votnmsirr.i  ^^  ^^  now  bid  adieu  to  New 

London,  not  forgetting,  however,  in 
oor  parting  words,  to  note  the  fact  so  honorable  to  its  name  and  character,  that  the  first 
printing-press  in  Connecticut  was  established  there,  according  to  Barber,  forty-five  years  be- 
fore printing  was  executed  in  any  other  place  in  the  colony.  Thomas  Short,  who  settled  in 
New  London  in  1709,  was  the  printer,  and  from  his  press  was  issued  27/^  Sojydrook  Flat- 
Jorm*  in  1710,  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the  province.  Short  died  in  1711,  and 
there  being  no  printer  in  the  colony,  the  Assembly  procured  Timothy  Green,  a  descendant 
of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  the  first  printer  in  America,  to  settle  at  New  London. 
Samuel  Green*  the  publisher  of  the  "  Connecticut  Gazetteer,"  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
state,  is  a  descendant  of  this  colonial  printer. 

Business  demanding  my  presence  at  home,  I  left  New  London  at  ten  in  the  eveiiing,  in 
the  <*  Knickerbocker,"  a.nd  arrived  in  New  York  at  nine  the  following  morning. 

^  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  slab :  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  bishop 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  who  departed  from  this  transitory  scene  February  25th,  Anno  Domini 
1796,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  12th  of  his  Episcopal  consecration. 

"  IngentKNia  withoat  pride,  l^urned  without  pedantry,  good  without  severity,  he  was  duly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  bishop.  In  the  pulpit  he  enforced  religion ;  in  his  conduct  he 
exemplified  it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his  charity ;  the  ignorant  he  blessed  with  his  instruction.  The 
friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good ;  the  enemy  of  vice,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Christian  I  dost  thou 
aspire  to  happiness?  Seabury  has  shown  the  way  that  leads  to  it." 

*  This  was  a  Confession  of  Faith  or  Articles  of  Religion  arranged  in  1708.  Yale  College  was  first  ea- 
tablishod  at  Saybrook,  and.  fifteen  commencements  were  held  there.  To  educate  young  men  of  talents  and 
piety  for  the  ministry  was  the  leading  design  of  the  institution.  The  founders,  desirous  that  the  Churches 
should  have  a  public  standard  or  Confession  of  Faith,  according  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  college  should 
be  conducted,  such  articles  were  arranged  and  adopted  after  the  commencement  at  Saybrook  in  1708, 
and  from  that  circumstance  were  called  the  Saybrook  Platform.  The  standards  of  faith  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Saybrook  Platform. 
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Arrlvtl  ttt  Praridanoe* 


CHAPTER  III. 

'*  I've  gazed  upon  thy  golden  oload 

Which  shades  thiae  emerald  sod ; 
Thy  hills,  which  Freedom's  share  hath  plow'd, 
Which  nurse  a  race  that  have  not  bowM 

Their  knee' to  aiight  hut  God. 
And  thou  hast  gems,  ay,  living  pearls, 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue ; 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls, 
-    Of  fairy  forms  and  elftn  carls, 

And  amiles  like  Hermon's  dew. 
They've  hearts,  like  those  they're  bom  to  wed, 

Too  proad  to  nurse  a  slave. 
They'd  soom  to  share  a  monarch's  bed. 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 

Deep  in  their  humble  grave." 

HuaH   PSTERS. 

"  Te  say  they  all  have  pass'd  away, 
That  noble  noe  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanish'd 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
That  mid  the  forests  where  they  warr'd 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 

Mrs.  Sioouanst. 


O  the  land  of  the  Narragansets  and  Wampanoags— the  land  of  Mas^ 
•aBoit  and  Philip,  ofCanonicus  and  Miantonomoh — ^the  land  of  Roger 
Williamd  and  toleration — ^the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tions of  colonial  times,  I  next  turned  my  attention.  On  a  clear  frosty 
evening,  the  moon  in  its  wane  and  the  winds  hushed,  I  went  up  the 
Sound  in  the  steamrboat  Vanderbilt.  We  passed  through  October  is, 
the  turbulent  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  as  we  ^^^ 
entered  the  broader  expanse  of  water  beyond  Fort  Schuyler,  heavy 
swells,  that  yrere  upheaved  by  a  gale  the  day  before,  came  rolling  in 
from  the  ocean,  and  disturbed  the  anticipated  quiet  of  the  evening  voy- 
age. It  was  to  end  at  Stonington*  at  midnight,  so  I  paced  the  prom- 
I  deck  in  the  biting  night  air  to  keep  off  sea-sickness,  and  was  successful.  We  landed 
&t  Stonington  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  where  we  took  cars  for  Providence,  arriving 
there  at  three.  Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  an  early  breakfast  at  the  ^*  Franklin," 
I  started  upon  a  day's  ramble  with  Mr.  Peeks,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
ptoy  me  to  memorable  places  around  that  prosperous  city.  We  first  visited  the  most  inter- 
ttting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  localities  connected  with  the  colonial  history  of 
Hbode  Island*  the  rock  on  which  Roger  Williams  first  landed  upon  its  shores.     It  is  reached 

'  Stoningtoo  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  upon  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  about  midway  be- 
tVMa  the  noatfas  of  the  Mystio  and  Pawcatuc  Rivers.  It  was  settled  by  a  few  families  about  1658.  The 
te  tfmttir  was  William  Cheeseborough,  from  Massaohnsetts,  who  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1649.  It  has 
bit  httle  Reivolatioiiary  history  exoept  what  was  oommon  to  other  ooast  towns,  where  frequent  alarms  kept 
the  people  in  agitation.  It  suffered  some  from  bombardment  in  1813,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hudy,  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  enemy  was  so  warmly  received,  that 
Btidy  weighed  anehor,  and  made  nib  further  attempts  upon  the  ooast  of  Conneotiout. 
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Roger  WiUlmiu's  Rock.  "  Water  Lota.**  Proposed  DewcratioD.  Arrival  of  Roger  WilUams.  HU  Character. 

from  the  town  by  the  broad  avenue  called  Power  Street »  which  ex- 
tends lo  the  lii§;ii  bank  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  lliver,  and  term- 
inates almost  on  a  line  with  the  famous  Tonk,  some  eixty  feet  above 
high  ^'ater  mark.      The  town  is  rapidly  extending  toward  the  See- 
konk,  and  the  hand  of  iaiprovement  waa  layinjj  ont 
broad  streets  near  its  bank  when  1  woa  there.      The 
channel  of  tbo  Seekonk  hero  h  narrow,  and  at  low  tide 
broad  iiats  on  either  ^ide  are  left  bare.     I  was  inform- 
ed that  a  proposition  had  been  roatle  to  dig  down  the 
high  banks  and  fill  in  the  flats  to  tho  edge  of  the  chan- 
nel, to  make  '^  dcisirablc  water  lots,"  the  **  Roger  Will- 
iams* Rock"  to  be  in  i\w.  center  of  the 
public  square,  though  at  least  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface  1     Moaheim  m forms  us 
that  when  the  Jews  attempted  to  rebuild 
Jerusalem^  in  the  time 
of  Julian,  the  workmen 


LASDutQ-FhAcm  or  RooEB  Williams.' 

were  prevented  from  labor  by  the  issuing  of  fire-balls  from  the  earth  with  a  horrible  noise, 
and  that  enterprise,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  was  abandoned  * 
Should  mammon  attempt  the  desecrating  labor  of  covering  the  time-honored  rock  on  the 
shore  of  old  Seekonk,  who  can  tell  what  indignant  protests  may  not  occur  ? 

Here  is  a  mossy  spot  upon  the  patriarch's  back ;  let  us  sit  down  in  the  warm  sunlight 
and  wind-sheltered  nook,  and  glance  at  the  record. 

A  few  months  afler  the  arrival  of  Win^hrop  and  his  company  at  Boston,  and  before  Hooker 
and  Cotton,  afterward  eminent  ministers  in  the  colony,  had  sailed  from  England,  there  landed 
February  s;     ^^  Nantasket  an  enlightened  and  ardent  Puritan  divine,  young  in  years  (for  he 

163L  iiras  only  thirty-one),  i»ut  mature  in  judgment  and  those  enlightened  views  of  true 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  modern  theological  jurisprudence  from 
the  intolerance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution  ; 
but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding.  In  the  capacious  recesses  of  his 
mind  he  had  resolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he  alone  had  arrived  at  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  sole  efiectual  remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  prop- 
osition of  sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never  con- 
trol opinion  ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.*  This  was  a 
wonderful  discovery  in  modem  science ;  too  wonderful  for  the  hierarchy  of  England,  or  the 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  Puritan  colony  of  America.     They  could  not  coinprehend 

>  This  view  is  on  the  left  Sank  of  the  Seekonk,  looking  soath.  The  point  on  which  the  figure  stands  is 
the  famous  rock,  composed  of  a  mass  of  dark  slate,  and  rising  but  little  above  the  water  at  high  tide.  The 
high  banks  are  seen  beyond,  and  on  the  extreme  left  is  India  Point^  with  the  rail-road  bridge  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  into  Narraganset  Bay. 

'  Mosheim's  Church  History  (external),  part  i.,  ohap.  i.,  sec.  xiv. 

>  Bancroft,  i.,  367. 
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its  beauty  or  utility  ;  and  as  it  had  no  affinity  with  their  own  narrow  views  of  the  dignity 
of  the  humaji  soul,  they  pronounced  it  heresy,  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  began  to  make  a 
practical  development  of  his  principles.  Yet  they  perceived,  with  a  yearning  affection  for 
its  truth,  that  it  would  quench  the  fires  of  persecution,  abrogate  laws  making  non-conformity 
a  felony,  abolish  tithes,  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  pro- 
tect all  in  that  freedom  of  conscience  to  worship  God  as  the  mind  should  dictate,  for  which 
they  had  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  its  glory  was  too  brilliant ; 
it  dazzled  their  vision  ;  the  understanding  could  not  comprehend  its  beneficent  scope  ;  they 
looked  upon  it  with  the  jealous  eye  of  over-cautiousness,  and,  true  to  the  impulses  of  human 
nature,  what  they  could  not  comprehend^  they  rejected.  This  great  apostle  of  toleration 
and  intellectual  liberty  was  Roger  Williams. 

The  New  England  Churches  had  not  renounced  the  use  of  coercion  in  religious  matters, 
and  Williams,  so  soon  as  his  tolerant  views  were  made  known,  found  himself  regarded  with 
sospicion  by  the  civil  and  religious  authorities.  Disappointed,  yet  resolutely  determined  to 
maintain  his  principles,  he  withdrew  to  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  by  his  charity,  virtues,*  and  purity  of  life,  won  the  hearts  of  all.  The  people  of 
Salem  called  him  to  be  their  minister,  a  movement  which  made  the  court  of  Boston  marvel. 
Being  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  public  ear,  he 
was  in  perpetual  collision  with  the  clergy.  The  magistrates  insisted  on  the  presence  of  every 
man  at  public  worship.  Williams  reprobated  the  law.  To  compel  men  to  unite  with  those 
of  a  difierent  creed  he  regarded  as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural  rights ;  to  drag  to  public 
worship  the  irreligious  and  unwilling  seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy.  This  doctrine 
alarmed  both  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  they  be^an  to  denounce  Williams.  In  proportion 
to  the  seventy  of  their  opposition  his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  so  earnest  did  he  become  in  en- 
fbrdng  his  tolerant  views,  that  intolerance  and  fanaticism  marked  his  own  course.  Ho  de- 
nounced King  James  as  a  liar ;  declared  that  the  settlers  had  no  right  to  the  lands  they  oc* 
copied,  these  belonging  to  the  aborigines ;  raised  a  tumult  about  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  banner  ;a*  at  last  boldly  denounced  the  Churches  of  New  England  as  anti-  ^ 
Christian,  and  actually  excommunicated  such  of  his  parishioners  as  held  intercourse 
with  them.  The  vision  of  that  great  mind  which  saw  general  principles  of  righteousness  in 
a  clear  light,  became  clouded  in  his  practical  endeavors  to  bring  the  power  of  those  princi- 
ples to  bear  upon  society.  When  weak  and  persecuted,  the  scope  of  his  vision  of  intellectual 
Uberty  and  Christian  charity  eo'Sraced  the  earth  ;  when  in  power  and  strong,  it  contracted 
to  the  small  orbit  of  his  parish  at  Salem — ^himself  the  central  sun  of  light  and  goodness. 
Sodi  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  minds  under  like  circumstances ;  and  Roger  Williams, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  was  not  an  exception. 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  irritated ;  some  of  Williams's  language  was  construed  as 
treasonable  and  schismatic,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Greneral  Court  at  Boston  on 
this  charge.  There  he  stood  alone  in  defense  of  bis  noble  principles  ;  for  his  congregation, 
and  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  could  not  justify  all  his  words  and  acts.  Yet  he  was  un- 
dannted,  and  declared  himself  "ready  to  be  bound,  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New 
England,"  rather  than  renounce  the  truth  whose  light  illuminated  his  mind  and  conscience. 
He  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  before  the  court,  and  also  to  dispute  upon  religious 
points  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker.  Every  effort  to  "  reduce  him  from  his  errors"  was 
imaTailing,  and  the  court,  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  October, 
of  banishment  upon  him.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony       ^^^ 

*  The  preaching  of  Williams  warmed  the  zeal  of  Endicott,  then  one  of  the  board  of  military  commission- 
en  ibr  the  eokxiy,  and  afterward  goYemor.  The  banner  of  the  train-bands  at  Salem  had  the  cross  of  St. 
George  worked  apon  it.  Endicott,  determining  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  what  he  deemed  popish  or 
IvatlMoish  superstition,  caused  the  cross  to  be  cut  out  of  the  banner.  The  people  raised  a  tamult,  and  the 
eoort  at  Boston,  meroifolly  considering  that  Endicott's  intentions  were  good,  though  his  act  was  rash,  only 
^'tdjodged  him  worthy  admonitioai  and  to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from  bearing  any  pnblio  office."-— Sav- 
s^fl  IfMiMfop,  i.,  158 ;  Moore's  Colonial  Oovemors^  i.,  353. 
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Within  six  veeln.  He  obtained  leave  to  remain  until  the  ri^on  of  winter  had  passed,  but, 
eoQtinuing  active  in  promoiin^  his  peculiar  views,  the  court  determined  to  ship  him  imme* 
diately  for  Eofland.  He  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  He  refused 
obedience,  and,  hearing  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest,  set  out,  with  a  few 
followers,  for  tlie  vast  unexplored  wilds  of  America,  with  an  ambitious  determination  to  found 
a  new  oolony,  having  for  its  foundation  the  sublime  doctrine  of  liberty  of  consoience  in  all  its 
platitude,  and  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.  In  the  midst  of  deep  snows  and  bit* 
Jannarj,  ^"9  wiuds  they  joumeyed  toward  Narraganset  Bay.  "  For  fourteen  weeks  he  was 
i^^*  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."'  He 
describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  **  as  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  beset  with  losses,  di^ 
tractions,  miseries,  hardships  of  sea  and  land,  debts  and  wants."  He  at  last  found  refngo 
and  hospitality  from  the  Indian  sachem  Massasoit,  whom  he  had  known  at  Plymouth  ;  and 
in  the  spring,  under  a  grant  from  that  sachem,  commenced  a  settlement  at  Seekonk,'  on  th« 
east  eid*  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  just  within  the  limits  of  the  Pljrmouth  colony. 
Many  of  the  ministers  in  that  colony  wrotd  him  friendly  letters,  for  he  was  personally  be- 
loved by  all.  \Vitt8low,  who  was  then  governor,  wrote  a  letter  to  Williams,  in  which  he 
claimed  Se^onk  as  a  part  of  the  PlynK)uth  domain,  and  suggested  his  removal  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony  to  prevent  difficulty.  Williams  heeded  the  advice  of  Winslow, 
and,  entering  a  canoe  with  five  others,  paddled  down  the  Seekonk  almost  to  its 
mouth,  and  landed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  bare  rock,  delineated 
on  page  52.  He  crossed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  upon  that  shore,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  commenced  a  new  settlement.  He  obtained  from  Canonious  and  Mianto- 
ndmoh,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Natragansets,  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose.  He  named 
his  new  settlement  Providencb,  **m  commemoration  of  God's  providence  to  him  in  his  di»« 
tress.'*  "  I  desired,"  he  said,  "  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  c<»i8cience." 
And  so  it  became,  for  men  of  every  creed  there  found  perfect  freedom  of  thought.  Although 
dvery  rood  of  land  belonged  to  Williams,  by  right  of  deed  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  not 
a  foot  of  it  did  he  reserve  for  himself.  He  practiced  his  holy  precepts,  and  **  gave  away  his 
lands  and  other  estates  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  all.-"' 
Nor  was  there  any  distinction  made  among  the  settlers,  '<  whether  servants  or  strangers  ;'* 
each  had  an  equal  voice  in  the .  affairs  of  government,  and  the  political  foundation  of  the 
settlement  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  Massachusetts  people  believed  that  the  fugitives 
"  would  have  no  magistrates,"  and  must  necessarily  perish  yM)litically,  yet  they  thrived  won- 
derfully. The  impress  of  that  firs^  system  is  yet  seen  upon  the  political  character  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  <*  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  have 
the  magistrates  so  little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  much."^  Such  was 
the  planting  of  the  first  and  only  purely  democratic  colony  in  America ;  and  its  founder, 
though  persecuted  and  contemned,  maintained,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  that  high  char* 
acter  which  Cotton  Mather  and  others  were  constrained  to  award  him,  as  **  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heaven ly-minded  soul."* 

The  Christian  charity  of  Roger  Williams  was  remarkably  displayed  soon  af^r  his  ban- 
ishment from  Massachusetts.  In  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were  attempting  to  induce  the 
Narragansets  to  join  them  in  a  general  war  upon  the  whites,  and  particularly  against  the 

<  MatioehuittU  Historical  ColUctumB,  i.,  276. 

*  Seekonk  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  wild  or  black  goose  with  which  the  waters  in  that  region  originally 
abounded.  The  town  is  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  first  settled  by  William  Blaokstone,  an  English  non-con- 
formist minister,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  arrival  here  of  Roger  Williams.  Blaokstone  was  the  first 
white  man  who  lived  npon  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.  Williams's  plantation  was 
on  the  little  Seekonk  River,  the  navigable  portion  of  which  is  really  an  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay. 

Although  Williams  was  the  real  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Blackstone  was  the  first  white  settler  within 
its  herders.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Williams,  and  continued  his  allegiance  to  Massachusetts,  though 
without  its  jurisdiction. 

»  Backus's  HtMtory  of  New  England,  i.,  290. 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  380.  '  Callender's  Eutoricol  Discouru. 
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Kc^olialSoM  with  tbe  Indiana.    Ingratitude  of  the  MManchwirtta  Cp|oDy>   March  oftboFfMcli  Army  to  ProTidei««. 


MaMielnuetts  people.  WiUUinji  infbnned  the  latter  of  the  fact.  They  solioitecl  hia  me- 
diatioo,  and,  forgetting  the  many  ii\juriei  he  had  reoeived  from  those  who  now  needed  hif 
favor,  he  set  out  on  a 

eahinofCanonioua.    The  ^"-^  Room  Willi am^b  8iokatu«.i 

Peqootfl  and  Narragan- 

sets  were  already  anemhled  in  council.  The  former  threatened  him  with  death,  yet  he  re- 
mained there  three  days  and  nights.  «  Grod  wonderfully  preserred  me,"  he  said,  **  and  helped 
me  to  break  in  pieces  the  desiirns  of  the  enemy,  and  to  finish  the  English  leagoe,  by  many 
traTeb  and  changes,  with  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequots.''  This  al- 
Iknoe  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  this  great  service,  the  Massaohn* 
setts  oomt  would  not  revoke  Williams's  sentence  of  banishment. 

Let  us  now  close  the  voIuom  for  a  time,  and  visit  other  places  of  historic  interest. 

Leaving  the  Seekonk,  we  walked  to  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  Frepoh  army  in 
the  autnmn  of  1782,  while  on  its  march  to  Boston  for  embarkation*  It  had  remained  in 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  until  the  summer  of  1782, 
when  it  joined  Washington  and  his  army  on  the  Hudson.  The  place  of  its  encampment 
there  was  near  Peekskill.  The  order  and  discipline  of  this  army,  and  its  uniform  respect 
ior  property — ^the  soldiers  not  even  taking  fruit  from  the  trees  without  leave— -were  remark- 
able, and  on  their  march  northward  Rochambeau  and  his  officers  received  many  congratu- 
latory addresses.*  The  army  remained  at  Peekskill  until  October,  when  it  commenced  its 
march  for  Boston,  going  by  the  way  of  Hartford  and  Providence.  Count  de  Ro-  October  2s; 
ehambeau  aooompanied  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the  troops  ^^^ 
and  retnmed  to  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  army  had  received  orders  to  sail  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  French  fleet  of  fifleen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  New- York  or  Charleston  by  the  British. 
The  Baron  de  Yiomenil  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  troops  as  commander  instead  of  Ro- 
chambeau. The  latter,  with  several  other  officers,  returned  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virgima, 
and  at  Norfolk  embarked  for  France. 

'  RoGKK  WiLUAMS  WBS  bom  ill  Wales,  in  1599,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  minister  in 
tie  Church  of  England,  bat  his  views  of  religious  liberty  made  him  a  non-conformist,  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Bold  in  the  annanciation  of  his  tenets  respecting  the  perfect  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,  he  was 
UiiihflA  firom  Maasachnsetts,  and  planted  a  colony  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  now  the  city  of  Prov- 
ideaee.  In  1639  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and  being  Iraiptized  by  one  of  his  brethren,  he 
bsftaed  ten  others.  Doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  principles  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  finally  con- 
chided  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  without  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The 
Chnreh  which  he  had  formed  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  went  to  England  in  1643,  as  agent  for  the 
cofeny,  and  obtained  a  charter,  with  which  he  returned  in  September,  1644.  This  charter  was  granted  on 
ifae  14th  of  March,  and  included  the  shores  tmd  islands  of  Narraganset  Bay,  west  of  Plymouth  and  south  of 
MMsaehosetts,  and  as  far  as  the  Pequot  River  and  country,  to  be  known  as  the  Providence  Plartationb. 
He  landed  at  Boston,  but  was  not  molested  on  account  of  being  under  sentence  of  banishment,  for  he  brought 
wi&  him  recommendatory  letters  from  influential  members  of  Parliament.  He  went  to  England  again  for 
the  oolooy  in  1651,  where  he  remained  until  1654.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  government  on  his  re- 
tVB,  which  offioe  he  held  until  1657,  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  appointed.  In  1672  he  held  a  dispute 
with  the  Quakers  for  tiiree  days  at  Newport,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.*  He  died  in  April,  1 683,  aged 
eightj4bur  years. 

*  At  PhUadelpfaia,  a  deputation  of  Quakers  waited  upon  Rochambeau,  and  one  of  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
echers,  nid,  "  General,  it  is  not  on  account  of  thy  military  qualities  that  we  make  thee  this  visit ;  those  we 
hold  IB  little  esteem ;  but  thou  art  the  friend  of  mankind,  and  thy  army  conducts  itself  with  the  utmost  order 
and  divipline.     It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  render  thee  our  respects." 


*  TW  titk  of  tibe  pamphlet  cootahdng  the  aooount  (which  was  published  in  1670)  wm,  •*  Choree  Fox  diggtd  ma  of  kit  Bttrrow§  * 
k  Maf  written  afalott  Fox  and  Bnrrowa,  two  eminent  Qoakers.    An  amwar  to  it  wae  published  in  1679,  entitled  "A  New  En- 
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The  French  Troops  at  ProTidence.  Site  of  die  Encampment  Remains.  Departure  of  the  French  from  Boatotf. 

The  French  troops  arrived  at  Providence  in  November,  and  to  give  color  to  the  pretext 
that  they  marched  eastward  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  made  excavations,  in  which  to  find 
protection  from  the  cold,  instead  of  pitching  their  tents,  as  a  moving  army  would  do.  The 
object  was  to  allow  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies — ^where  a  brisk  naval  warfare  was  in 
progress  between  the  French  and  British — to  remain  a  secret  even  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  Af^er  remaining  about  a  fortnight  at  Providence  the  troops  marched  toward  Bos- 
ton, where  they  arrived  early  in  December.*  On  the  24th  of  that  month  the  French  fleet 
sailed  from  Boston  for  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  troops  except  Lauzun's  legion,  the  army 
having  been  in  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  years.' 

The  place  of  the  encampment  at  Providence  is  in  a  field  of  cold,  wet  land,  rongh  and 
tocky,  a  mile  and  a  half  east-northeast  from  Market  Square  in  the  city.     It  lies  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Harrington's  Lane,  at  the  head  of  Greene  Lane,  which  latter  runs  parallel 
with  Prospect  Street.     We  passed  on  our  way  along  the  brow  of  Prospect  Hill,  whence  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  including  northward  the  spires  of  Paw- 
tucket,  and  southward  the  blue  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay.     The  encampment  was  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  northern  termination  of  Prospect  Hill.     Several  shallow  pits  and  heaps 
of  stones,  with  some  charcoal  intermingled  (the  remains  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  the 
French  soldiers),  are  yet  to  be  seen.     It  was  a  sheltered  position,  and  favorable  for  a 
winter  encampment.     The  ground  is  full  of  small  surface  springs,  which,  with  the 
wash  from  the  cultivated  hills  above,  will  soon  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  encampment. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  camp  ground  is 
the  **  North  Burying-ground,"  belonging  to  the  city.  It  has 
been  beautified  within  a  few  years  by  graveled  foot-paths  and 
carriage-ways,  fine  vaults,  handsome  monuments  and  inclos- 
ures.  Its  location  is  such  that  it  may  be  made  a  beautiful 
cemetery,  though  small.  Not  far  from  the  south  entrance  is 
a  marble  monument  about  nine  feet  high,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Stephen  Hopkins,  for  a  long  time  colonial  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  the  southern  side  of  the  obelisk  is  the  name 
of  Hopkins  in  large  letters.  The  inscriptions  are  upon  three 
sides  of  the  pedestal.' 
Hopkins's  Monument.  I"  the  northeast  part  of  the  burial-grouud  is  a  granite  6b- 

^  Soon  after  their  arrival.  Governor  John  Hancock  and  the  Council  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the  command- 
ing general,  Viomenil,  and  his  officers,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  Vaudreuil,  and  his  officers. 

'  The  Magnifiquej  a  French  seventy-four  gun  ship,  one  of  the  fleet,  having  been  lost  in  Boston  Harbor  by 
accident,  Congress,  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  had  resolved,  more  than 
three  months  before  (September  3),  to  present  the  jlmericcL,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  for  the  service  of  his  king. — See  JournaU  of  Congress,  viii.,  343. 

^  The  following  are  the  inscriptions : 

North  side. — '^Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  at- 
tested by  his  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  our  National  Independence.  Great  in  council,  from  sagacity 
of  mind ;  magnanimous  in  sentiment,  firm  in  purpose,  and  good  as  great,  from  benevolence  of  heart,  he  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  and  patriots.  Self-educated,  yet  among  the  most  learned  of  men,  his  vast 
treasury  of  useful  knowledge,  his  great  retentive  and  reflective  powers,  combined  with  his  social  nature, 
made  him  the  most  interesting  of  companions  in  private  life.*' 

West  side. — "  His  name  is  engraved  on  the  immortal  records  of  the  Revolution,  and  can  never  die.  His 
titles  to  that  distinction  are  engraved  on  this  monument,  reared  by  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  native  state 
in  honor  of  her  favorite  son." 

South  side. — Bom  March  7,  1707.     Died  July  ^3,  1785." 

A  biography  and  portrait  of  this  venerated  patriot  will  be  found  amon$r  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  fac-simile  of  his  signature  here  given  is  a  copy 
of  his  autograph  in  my  possession,  attached  to  the  commission  of  Captain  Ephraim  Wheaton,  issued  in  Juno, 
1761.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  then  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  the  instrument.  It 
is  attested  by  Henry  Ward,  secretary.     Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
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Oofcmor  Cooke's  Moaomeot 


La  Fayette'a  Head^nartera. 


.  Roger  Williams's  Spriiif . 


eliak  erected  to  the  memory  of  Niobolas  Cooke,  who  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1775 
DQtil  1778.  and  an  active  and  efficient  patriot  until  his  death,  which  occurred  before  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  was  secured  by  treaty.* 
His  biography  is  briefly  inscribed  upon  his  mon- 
ument in  the  following  words : 

»*  Nicholas  Cooke,  bom  in  Providence,  Feb- 
ruary  3d,  1717;  Died  September  14th,  1782. 
Unanimously  elected  Grovernor  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1775,  he  remained  in  office  during  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
merited  and  won  the  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Washington."  This  is  the  in- 
scription upon  the  east  side,  immediately  above 
which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  name  Cooke.  On 
the  west  is  the  following : 

"  Hannah  Sabine,  relict  of  Nicholas  Cooke, 
bom  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  March  13th 
1722  ;  died  in  Providence,  March  22d,  1792.' 
This  monument  is  about  twenty  feet  high 
composed  of  a  single  block.  The  sketch  of  it  here  given  is  from  the  cemetery,  looking  east- 
ward,  and  includes  in  the  distance  the  French  camp-ground  just  mentioned.  The  most  re- 
mote of  the  two  fields  seen  between  the  trees  on  the  right,  is  the  one  wherein  the  remains 
of  the  encampment  are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  cemetery  to  the  town  is  a  brick  building,  with  a  hip-roof, 
which  L&  Fayette  occupied  as  head-quarters,  while  in  Providence  a  short  time  in  1778. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Washington  with  two  thousand  men  to  assist  Sullivan  in  the  siege  of 
Newport.  The  house  is  well  preserved,  but  changed  somewhat  in  its  external  appearance. 
On  our  way  into  the  town  we  passed  along  Benefit  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  in 
a  vacant  lot,  upon  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  mansion  of  the  father  of  Governor  Dorr, 
is  a  living  water-fountain,  called  Roger  Williams's  Spring.  Tradition  asserts  that  here, 
in  the  cool  shade  of  sycamores  (of  which  the  huge  trees  that  now  overshadow  it  are  the 
sproats),  Williams  first  reposed  after  his  journey,  and  that  here  his  first  tent  was  pitched,  at 
twihght,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  June.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  now,  even  with  the  pent-up 
city  aroand  it ;  it  must  then  have  been  a  delicious  resting-place  for  the  weary  exile,  for  be- 
low him  were  the  bright  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  beyond  which  arose  the  gentle  slopes 
and  more  lofty  hills  of  the  fair  land  of  Canonicus,  his  friend  and  protector. 


GorxxKom  CooKx's  Mokuksnt. 


SiGKATuax  OF  Stkphxn  Hopkins. 


'•  Samp  Act  CoDgress"  in  1765.  This  sig- 
nature of  Hopkins  exhibits  the  same  tremu- 
knnesa  of  hand  which  is  seen  in  that  attach- 
ed to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  writ- 
tea  fifteen  years  afterward,  and  is  a  proof,  if 
erideoce  were  wanting,  that  it  was  not  the 
efleet  of  fear,  but  *^  shaking  palsy,"  thai 
■akes  the  patriot's  sign-manual  to  our  Na- 
tiQBal  Document  appear  so  suspiciously 
crooked. 

*  Mr.  Cooke  was  deputy  governor  in  1775.  When  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Magistrates  of  the  colony, 
TOIed  to  raise  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  Joseph  Wanton,  then  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  his  dep- 
uty, and  others  in  the  government,  were  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  people  were  displeased,  yet  Wan- 
ma,  who  had  been  chief  magistrate  since  1769,  was  rechosen  governor  in  May ;  but,  failing  to  appear  and 
tike  the  prescribed  oath,  the  Assembly  directed  that  the  deputy  governor  should  perform  the  duties  of  chief 
■ngistrate.  Mr.  Cooke  became  convinced  that  the  warlike  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  correct,  and 
wteied  heartily  into  all  their  views.  Wanton  appeared  in  June,  and  demanded  that  the  oath  of  office  should 
be  idmiDiatered  to  hinn,  but,  as  he  had  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  Assembly,  his  request  or  demand  was 
■ot  complied  with. 
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Old  TArern  in  Providence.        Its  AnodatioDa.        Dettractkm  of  Tea  in  Market  Square.        Rhode  Island  Hiatorieal  Society. 

Within  the  city,  on  the  east  Bide  of  Market  Square,  stands  the  old  tavern,  with  mosft- 
grown  roof,  where  many  a  grave  and  many  a  hoisterous  meeting  were  held  by  the  freemen 
of  the  Providence  Plantations  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the 


war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  met 
and  planned  their 
measures  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  British 
ministry.  From 
the  same  balcony 
were  read  the  proc- 
lamation announc- 
ing the  accession  of 
George  III.  to  the 
throne  in  1760; 
the  odious  Stamp 
Act  in  1765  ;  the 
bill  for  its  repeal  in 
1766;  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776. 
That  balcony  seem- 
ed to  be  the  forum 


Old  Tavxhn  in  PmoviocNCK.' 


of  the  people ;  and 
many  excited  audi- 
ences have  crowd- 
ed Market  Square, 
in  front  of  it,  to 
listen  to  patriotic 
speeches. 

The  people  of 
Providence,  and 
particularly  the 
matrons  and  maid- 
ens, cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  the  de- 
mands made  upon 
their  self-denial  by 
the  non-importation 
agreements,  and  for- 
eign tea  was  dis- 
*  carded  as  if  it  had 
been  a  poisonous 
drug.'      In    1773. 


when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  heavily  laden  with  tea, 
were  about  to  sail  for  America,  the  people  of  Providence  were  among  the  first  to  express 
their  disapprobation  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  town  crier,  with  a  drum,  patroled  the  streets 
in  the  evening,  announcing  that  a  bonfire  of  tea  would  be  made  in  Market  Square  at  ten 
oY'lock  at  night,  and  requesting  those  who  possessed  and  repudiated  the  article  to  cast  it 
upon  the  heap.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  square  was  crowded,  and  the  old  tavern  front 
and  its  neighbors  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  burning  tea,  aided  by  other 
combustibles,  while  shouts  long  and  loud  went  up  as  one  voice  from  the  multitude.  This 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  united  and  vigorous  action  of  the  people  when  the  war  notes  from 
Lexington  aroused  the  country ;  and  until  the  close  of  the  contest  Providence  Mras  a  **  nest 
of  rebels  against  the  king.'' 

I  concluded  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  the  day  by  making  the  above  sketch,  and  in  the 
evening  attended,  by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  over  which 
Albert  G.  Greene,  Esq.,  presided,  the  venerable  president,  John  Howland,  then  ninety-one 
years  of  age,  being  absent.  Their  rooms  are  in  a  small  but  convenient  building  near  Brown 
University,  and  contain  about  five  thousand  volumes  of  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them 
very  rare.  The  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest,  especially  to  Rhode  Islanders,  for  Pro- 
fessor Gammel,  of  the  University,  made  a  verbal  communication  on  the  subject  of  important 
manuscripts  concerning  the  early  history  of  New  England,  which  are  in  the  British  colonial 
office.     He  imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  J.  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 

^  This  view  is  from  the  market,  looking  north.  The  building  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  and 
jparallel  with  its  front  commences  North  Main  Street.  In  the  yard  on  the  right  is  a  venerable  horse-chestnut 
tree,  standing  hetween  the  house  and  the  Roger  Williams'  Bank.  In  former  times,  a  balcony  extended 
across  the  front.  The  door  that  opened  upon  it  is  still  there,  but  the  balcony  is  gone.  The  roof  is  conor 
pletely  overgrown  with  moss,  and  every  appearance  of  age  marks  it. 

'  On  the  12th  of  June,  1769,  twenty-nine  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the  first  citizens  of  Providence,  me>t 
under  the  shade  of  the  sycamores  at  the  Roger  Williams'  Spring,  and  there  resolved  not  to  drink  any  more 
tea  until  the  duty  upon  it  should  be  taken  off.  They  then  adjourned  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  company 
(Miss  Coddington),  where  they  partook  of  a  frugal  repast,  composed  in  part  of  the  "delicious  Hyperion,*^ 
a  tea  of  domestic  manufacture.— See  note  on  page  481,  vol.  i. 
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7dMbfe  Hnraacripta.     A  teleicopic  Peep  at  the  Moon  and  Stars.     Bryant's  "  Song  of  tb«  Bttn."     Voyage  to  Oaspee  Point 

with  an  enlightened  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  had  made  arrangements  to  have  all  the 
manuscriptfl  in  question  copi^  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
eminent  agriculturist,  then  in  Europe.^  The  manuscripts  relate  to  New  England  his- 
Xorj,  horn  1634  to  1720,  and  consist  of  Qiore  than  four  hundred  pieces,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  which  have  ^pecial  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations! Among  them  is  a  minute  account  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  Captain  Kidd, 
the  noted  pirate.  Already  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages  of  copies,  beautifully  written 
by  one  hand,  on  vellum  foolscap,  had  been  forwarded  to, Mr.  Brown,  a  few  of  which  were 
exhibited  by  Professor  Gammel. 

Moon  and  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  we  left  the  Society's  rooms,  and  afibrded  a  fine 
field  of  view  through  a  large  telescope  that  was  standing  under  the  porch  of  the  college. 
The  professor  having  it  in  charge  kindly  allowed  me  a  glance  at  our  celestial  neighbors. 
The  moon  was  gibbous,  and  brilliant  as  molten  silver  appeared  its  ragged  edges.  Saturn 
was  visible,  but  the  earth  being  upon  the  plane  of  its  rings,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Some 
doable  stars,  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  were  pointed  out ;  and  over  the  whole  field 
of  Tiew,  those  distant  worlds,  that  appear  like  brilliant  points  to  the  unaided  vision,  were 
leen  glowing  in  all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  emerald*  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz. 
While  gazing  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 

"  Their  silver  voices  in  chorus  rang, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang : 

"  Away !  away !  through  the  wide,  wide  sky — 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie. 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  it  roll ; 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  green  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

"  For  the  Source  of  Glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  o'erflows  unbounded  space; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides, 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides. 
Lo !  yonder  the  living  splendors  play ; 
Away !  on  our  joyous  path,  away  I 


"  Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless,  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  our  lamps  are  dim." 

Bryant's  "  Sono  op  the  Stars.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  procured  a  sort  of  pinnace,  and  a  boatman  to  man-  '  October, 
a^  it,  and  with  a  stiff,  cold  breeze  from  the  northwest,  sailed  down  the  Narragan-  ^848. 
let  Bay'  to  Gaspee  Point,  a  place  famous  in  our  Revolutionary  annals  as  the  scene  of  a  dar- 
ing act  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Point  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
btj,  about  six  miles  below  Providence,  and  consists,  first,  of  a  high  jutting  bank,  and  then 
A  sandy  beach  stretching  into  the  bay,  almost  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  completely  sub- 
merged at  high  water.  The  bay  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and 'the  low  bare  point  ex- 
tends at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  its  termination  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  naviga- 
ti<m  of  this  section  of  the  bay  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sand-bars,  and  also  of  sub- 
merged rocks,  lying  just  below  the  surface  at  low  water.     Two  of  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 

Fidd's  Point,  are  marked  by  strong  stone  towers  about  thirty  feet  high,  both  of  which  ar<e 

— . , ^ 

'  Mr.  Brown  is  a  son  of  Nichokts  BrOwn,  whose  liberal  endowment  of  the  college  at  Providence,  and 
Jcttre  inflneoee  in '  Us  favor,  caused  the  faculty  to  give  his  name  to  the  institution.     It  is  called  Browji 

*  The  Dortbeni  portioD  of  the  bay  is  quite  narrow,. and  from  the  Pawtuzet  to  its  head  is  generally  called 
IWideace  River. 
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TheOwpee. 


Conduct  of  ber  Commaiidar. 


Sketch  of  Gttfpee  Point 


Gorernor  Wantaa 


above  Gaspee  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing  when  we  ar- 
riyed  at  the  Point,  and  anchoring  onr  veBsel,  we  mugbt  to 
reach  the  shore  in  its  little  skiff — a  feat  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  I  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  the  ebbing  tide  to  leave  the  Point  bare, 
before  making  my  sketch. 

The  historical  incident  alluded  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee,  a  British  armed  schooner,  in  1772.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  the  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay  in  March,  having 
been  dispatched  thither  by  the  commissioners  of  customs  at 
Boston  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  ^ 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  long  time  at  Newport  and  Providence.  Her  appearance 
disquieted  the  people,  and  her  interference  with  the  free  nav- 
igation of  the  bay  irritated  them.  Deputy-governor  Ses- 
sions, residing  at  Providence,  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  to  Governor  Wanton*  at 
Newport,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  commander  of  the  Gaspee,  Lieutenant  Dndding- 
ton,  had  no  legal  warrant  for  his  proceedings.     Governor  Wanton  immediately  dispatched 


Stonx  Towk», 


,    4^ 


Gaspex  Point.* 


a  written  message,  by  the  high  sheriff,  to  Duddington,  in  which  he  required  that  officer  to 
produce  his  commission  without  delay.  This  the  lieutenant  refused  to  do,  and  Wanton 
made  a  second  demand  for  his  orders.  Duddington,  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that  a 
colonial  governor  should  claim  the  right  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  movement  of  his  maj- 
esty's officers,  did  not  reply,  but  sent  Wanton's  letters  to  Admiral  Montague  at  Boston. 


^  Joseph  Wanton  was  a  native  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751.  In  1769 
be  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  which  office  he  held  by  re-election  until  1775,  when  bis  opposr- 
tion  to  the  views  of  the  people,  and  his  neglect  to  take  the  oath  of  office  at  the  proper  time,  made  the  As- 
sembly  declare  his  place  vacant.  His  deputy,  Nicholas  Cooke,  performed  the  duties  of  governor.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  his  attachment  to  American  liberty  was  doubtless  shaken  by  his  appointment,  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  Gaspee.  But  in  that  he  acted  as  a  conscientious 
man,  and  there  was  evidently  a  desire  on  his  part  that  the  incendiaries  of  that  vessel  should  not  be  known, 
although  he  labored  with  apparent  zeal  to  discover  them.  He  was  regarded  as  a  Loyalist  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.     He  died  at  Newport  in  1782. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  bank  of  the  cove  just  below  the  Point,  looking  northeast,  showing  its  appearance 
at  low  water  when  the  clam-fishers  are  upon  it.  The  buoy  is  seen  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  Point  on 
the  right.  The  bank  is  about  fifteen  feet  high.  In  front  of  Pawtuxet,  about  a  mile  above,  are  the  remains 
of  brc^t- works,  thrown  up  during  the  war  of  1812.  There  are  also  breast-works  at  Field's  Point,  two 
miles  below  ProvidencCi  where  is  a  flag-stafif.     There  is  the  quarantine  ground. 
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'fl  iDMlent  Letter.    WmCon'a  R^faider.    Captain  Lindsey's  Packet  chaaed  by  the  Gaapee.    Gronnding  of  die  Gaapee. 

That  fonctfoaary,  forgetting  that  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  elected  to  office  by  the 
Toice  of  a  fiee  people — that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  of  free  Englishmen,  aiid 
Bot  a  ereatare  of  the  crown— wrote  an  insulting  arid  blustering  letter  to  Governor  ^pru  6, 
Wanton  in  defense  of  Duddington,  and  in  reprehension  of  his  opponents.  In  it  he  ^^^ 
used  these  insulting  words :  "I  shall  report  your  two  insolent  letters  to  my  officer  [Dud- 
dington] to  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  leave  them  to  determine  what  right  you 
bare  to  demand  a  sight  of  all  orders  I  shall  give  to  all  officers  of  my  squadron  ;  and  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  send  your  sheriff  on  board  the  king's  ship  again  on  such  ridiculous  er- 
rands." To  this  lettei  Gt>vernoT  Wanton  wrote  a  spirited  reply.  ''I  am  greatly  Mays, 
obUged,"  he  said,  "  for  the  promise  of  transmitting  my  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  ^"^ 
itate.  I  am,  however,  a  little  shocked  at  your  impolite  expression  made  use  of  upon  that 
occasion.  In  return  for  this  good  office,  I  shall  also  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leave  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  determine  on  which  side  the  charge  of  in- 
solence lies.  As  to  your  advice  not  to  send  a  sheriff  on  board  any  of  your  squadron,  please 
to  know,  that  I  will  send  the  sheriff  of  this  colony  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
tx)dy  of  it,  as  I  shall  think  fit.''  On  the  20th  of  May,  Governor  Wanton,  pursuant  to  a 
Tote  of  the  As8embly,  transmitted  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough ; 
but,  before  any  reply  could  be  received,  the  Gaspee  became  a  wreck,  under  the  following 
etrcumstances  : 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1772,  Captain  Lindsey  left  Newport  for  Providence,  in  his  packet,* 
it  abont  noon,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  South.*  The  Gaspee,  whose  commander  did  not 
diteriminate  between  the  well-known  packets  and  the  strange  vessels  that  came  into  the 
harbor,  had  often  fired  upon  the  former,  to  compel  their  masters  to  take  down  their  colors  in 
its  presence — a  haughty  marine  Gesler,  requiring  obeisance  to  its  imperial  cap.  As  Cap- 
tain Lindsey,  on  this  occasion,  kept  his  colors  flying,  the  Gaspee  gave  chase,  and  contin- 
ued it  as  far  as  Namquit  (now  Gaspee)  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  bar  was  cov- 
ered. As  soon  as  Lindsey  doubled  the  Point,  he  stood  to  the  westward.  Duddington,  com- 
mander of  tfae  Gaspee,  eager  to  overtake  the  pursued,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
merged Point  from  the  shore,  kept  on  a  straight  cour8e,.and  in  a  few  minutes  struck  the  sand. 
The  &st  ebbing  tide  soon  led  his  vessel  hopelessly  grounded.  Captain  Lindsey  arrived  at 
Providence  at  sunset,  and  at  once  communicated  the  &ct  of  the  grounding  of  the  Gaspee  to 
Mr.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city.  Knowing  that  the  schooner 
eonld  not  be  got  off  until  flood-tide,  afler  midnight,  Brown  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  vexations  caused  by  her  presence.  He  ordered  the  preparation  of  eight 
of  the  largest  long-boats  in  the  harbor,  to  be  placed  under  the  general  command  of  Captain 
Whipple,  one  of  his  mtfst  trusty  ship-masters  ;  each  boat  to  have  five  oars,  the  row-locks  to 
be  muffled,  and  the  whole  put  in  readiness  by  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  at  Fenner's 
Wharf,  near  the  residence  of  the  l&te  Welcome  Arnold.  At  dusk,  a  man  named  Daniel 
Peaiee  passed  along  the  Main  Street,  beating  a  drum,  and  informing  the  inhabitants  that 
the  Gaspee  lay  aground  on  Namquit  Point ;  that  she  could  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  and  inviting  those  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  her  destruction  to  meet  at 
the  honae  of  James  Sabine,  afterward  the  residence  of  Welcome  Arnold.  The  boats  left 
Providence  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  filled  with  sixty-four  well-armed  men,  a  sea  cap- 
tain in  each  boat  acting  as  steersman.  They  took  with  them  a  quantity  of  round  paving- 
■tooes.  Between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Gaspee,  when  a  sen-  j^oe  % 
tiad  on  board  hailed  them.  No  answer  being  returned,  Duddington  appeared  in  ^^2. 
hit  riiirt  on  the  starboard  gunwale,  and  waving  the  boats  off,  fired  a  pistol  at  them.     This 

*  Tim  paeket  was  called  the  Hannah,  and  sailed  between  New  York  and  Providence,  tooching  at 
Xewpon. 

'  Cooper,  in  hia  Naval  History,  i.,  81,  says  that  the  Hannah  was  '^  favored  by  a  fresh  southerly  breese." 
The  detaUs  here  given  are  taken  chiefly  from  a  statement  by  the  late  Colonel  Ephraim  Bowen,  of  Provi- 
dnee,  who  was  ooe  of  the  party  that  attacked  the  Gaspee.  .Colonel  Bowen  says  the  wind  was  from  the 
Nonh.   The  ciroomstaaces  of  the  chase,  however,  show  that  it  most  have  been  fiom  the  South. 
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Expedition  agaiDtt  die  Gopee. 


Her  Destnictioii. 


EffortB  to  ditcoTer  tlie  Inceodiariet. 


Tbe 


discharge  was  returned  by  a  musket  from  one  of  the  boats.'  Duddington  was  wounded  in 
the  groin,  and  carried  below.  The  boats  now  came  alongside  the  schooner,  and  the  men 
boarded  her  without  much  opposition,  the  crew  retreating  below  when  their  wounded  com- 
mander was  carried  down.  A  medical  student  among  the  Americans  dressed  Duddington's 
wound,*  and  he  was  carried  on  shore  at  Pawtuxet.  The  schooner's  company  were  ordered 
to  collect  their  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  which  they  did  ;  and  all  the  efiects  of  Lieu- 
tenant Duddington  being  carefully  placed  in  one  of  the  American  boats  to  be  delivered  to 
the  owner,  the  Gaspee  was  set  on  fire  and  at  dawn  blew  up.' 

On  being  informed  of  this  event,  Governor  Wanton  issued  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing diligent  search  for  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  offering  a  re- 
"^ard  of  five  hundred  dollars  «*  for  the  disco v- 


JunelS. 


ery  of  the  perpetrators  of  said  villainy,  to  be 
paid  immediately  upon  the  conviction  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them."  Admiral  Montague 
also  made  endeavors  to  discover  the  incend- 
iaries. Afterward  the  home  government  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
leader,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  other 
parties,  with  the  promise  of  a  pardon  should 
the  informer  be  an  accomplice.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal  of  En- 
gland, was  established,  which  sat  from  the 
4th  until  the  22d  of  January,  1773.*  It  then 
adjourned  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  it  as- 
sembled and  sat  until  the  23d  of  June.  But 
not  a  solitary  clew  to  the  identity  of  the  per- 
petrators could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
60  many  of  them  were  known  to  the  people.* 
The  price  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  any  ac- 
complice would  have  been  exile  from  home 
and  country ;  and  the  profliered  reward  was 
not  adequate  to  such  a  sacrifice,  even  though 
weak  moral  principles  or  strong  acquisitive- 
ness had  been  tempted  into  compliance.  The 
commissioners  closed  their  labors  on  the  23d 
of  June,  and  further  inquiry  was  not  attempted. 


SlONATUBXS  OF  THB  COKKISSIOKSBS. 


*  Thomas  Baoklin,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  fired  the  musket.  He  aAerward  assisted 
in  dressing  the  wound  which  his  bullet  inflicted. 

'  This  was  Dr.  John  Mawney.  His  kindness  and  attention  to  Duddington  excited  tbe  gratitude  of  that 
officer,  who  offered  young  Mawney  a  gold  stock-buckle ;  that  being  refused,  a  silver  one  was  offered  and 
accepted. 

^  The  principal  actors  in  this  affair  were  John  Brown,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  John  B.  Hopkins, 
Benjamin  Dunn,  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Benjamin  Page,  Joseph  Bucklin,  Turpin  Smith,  Ephraim  Bowen,  and 
Captain  Joseph  TiUmghast.     The  names  were,  of  course,  all  kept  secret  at  the  time. 

*  Tbe  commission  consisted  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Daniel  Horsmanden,  chief 
justice  of  New  York ;  Frederic  Smyth,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey ;  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  the  Vice-admiralty  Court. 

^  The  drum  was  publicly  beaten ;  the  sixty-four  boldly  embarked  on  the  expedition  without  disguise ; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  John  Howland  (still  living),  that  on  the  morning  after  the  affair,  a  young  man, 
named  Justin  Jacobs,  paraded  on  the  ^*^  Great  Bridge,*'  a  place  of  much  resort,  with  Lieutenant  Dudding- 
ton's  gold-laced  beaver  on  his  head,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  a  circle  around  him. 

*  See  Documentary  History  of  the  Deetruction  of  the  Oaspee,  by  the  Honorable  William  R.  Staples ;  Prov- 
idence, 1845.  In  a  song  written  at  the  time,  and  composed  of  fifty-eight  lines  of  doggerel  verse,  is  inge> 
niously  given  the  history  of  the  affair.     It  closes  with  die  following  allusion  to  the  rewards  offered : 
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Rctam  to  ProTidence.  Visit  to  Mr.  John  Howland.  His  militaiy  Career  in  the  ReYohition. 

After  fiouhing  my  sketch  of  Namquit,  or  Gaspee  Point  (page  60),  we  embarked  for  Prov- 
idence, the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
managed  our  vessel ;  and  before  we  reached  the  harbor  we  were  drenched  with  the  spray 
that  dashed  over  the  gunwale  from  the  windward.  In  company  with  Mr.  Weeden  I  visited 
the  fine  library  of  the  Athenium  Association/  and  ^ilerward  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  in- 
terview, at  his  residence,  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Howland,  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. So  clear  and  vigorous  was  his  well-cultivated  mind,  that  I  regretted  the  brevity  of 
my  visit,  made  necessary  by  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  steam-packet, 
in  which  I  was  to  proceed  to  Newport.  Mr.  Howland  passed  his  ninety-first  birth-day  a 
few  days  before  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  soldier  early  in  the  war  for  independence,  having 
been  drafted  as  a  minu^  man  in  the  winter  of  1 775,  to  go  to  Newport.  He  was  afterward 
attached  to  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  under  Colonel  Lippincott,  and  joined  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  at  Kingsbridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
He  was  in  the  retreat  to  White  Plains  in  the  autumn  of  1 776,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
ekiraiish  at  Chatterton's  Hill.  He  related  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
that  retreat.  While  the  Americans  halted  upon  Chatterton's  Hill,  the  British,  in  close  pur- 
suit, rested,  for  a  short  time,  upon  another  eminence  close  by.  An  Irishman,  one  of  Colonel 
Lippinoott's  servants,  who  was  called  *'  Daddy  Hall,"  seemed  quite  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  He  had  charge  of  the  coloners  horse,  and  frequently  exclaimed, 
"What  are  we  doing  here  ?  Why  do  we  stop  here  ?  Why  don*t  we  go  on  ?  I  don*t  be- 
lieve the  colonel  knows  that  the  red-coated  rascals  are  so  near."  Paymaster  Dexter,*  seeing 
the  perturbation  of  the  poor  fellow,  said,  '*  Daddy  Hall,  youVe  afraid  !  you're  a  trembling 
coward  !*'  The  Milesian's  ire  was  aroused  at  these  words,  and  looking  the  paymaster  in  the 
face  with  a  scornful  curl  of  his  lips,  he  said,  **  Be  jabers !  no,  Maisther  Dexther,  I'm  not 
afeerd  more  nor  yez  be ;  but  faith  I  ye'll  find  yourself  that  one  good  pair  of  heels  is  worth 
two  of  hands  afore  night ;  if  ye  don't,  call  Daddy  Hall  a  spalpeen."  And  so  he  did  ;  for 
beibre  sunset  the  Americans  were  flying  before  their  pursuers,  more  grateful  to  heels  than 
hands  far  safety. 

Mr.  Howland  accompanied  Washington  in  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the 
division  of  Cadwallader,  at  Bristol,  which  was  to  go  over  the  Delaware  on  the  night  when 
Washington  crossed  that  river,  and  surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.  The  December  23^ 
ice  prevented  ;  but  they  crossed  the  next  day,  and  were  stationed  at  Cross  wicks  ^'^^• 

fot  a  day  or  two.     Mr.  Howland  was  among  those  at  Trenton  who  were  driven  across  the 
Aasaapink  l^  the  British  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Princeton.     The  bridge  across  the  Assanpink  was  much  crowded,  and  Mr. 
HowUnd  remembers  having  his  arm  scratched  by  one  of  Washington's  spurs  as  he  passed 

**  Now,  for  to  find  tbete  people  out. 
King  George  has  offered  rery  stout. 
One  tiiousand  pounds  to  find  out  one 
That  wounded  WUttam  Duddington. 
One  thousand  more  he  says  he'll  spare, 
For  those  who  say  the  sheriff*8  were. 
One  thousand  more  there  doth  remain 
For  to  And  out  the  leader's  name ; 
Likewise  live  hundred  pounds  per  man 
For  any  one  of  all  the  dan. 
But  let  him  try  his  utmost  skill, 
I'm  apt  to  think  he  never  will 
Find  out  any  of  those  hearts  of  gold, 
Though  he  should  offer  fifty-fold.** 

'  Mr.  Weeden  was  formerly  librarian  of  the  institation.  It  is  situated  in  a  handsome  building  on  the  east 
flde  of  Benefit  Street,  and  contains  aboat  five  thousand  volumes,  among  which  is  a  copy  of  the  great  work 
01  £gjpt,  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  Denon,  and  published  by  Napoleon  at  the  expense  of  the 
pfnrmaeat  of  France.  This  copy  belorged  to  Prince  PoUgnac,  the  minister  of  Charles  X.  Many  of  the 
pktei  were  colored  by  his  direction.     It  is  a  beautiful  copy,  bound  in  morocco. 

'  1  was  informed,  after  leaving  Pro\'iJence,  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  yet  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
tow,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
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by  the  commander  in  the  crowd,  who  sat  upon  his  white  horse  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge.  He  performed  the  dreary  night  march  through  the  snow  toward^Prinoeton,  and  was 
in  the  battle  there  on  the  following  morning.  His  term  of  lervice  expired  while  the  Amer- 
ican array  was  at  Morristown,  whither  it  went  from  Princeton.  From  Morristown.  himself 
and  companions  made  their  way  on  foot,  through  deep  snows,  back  to  Providence,  crossing 
the  Hudson  River  at  King's  Ferry  (Stony  Point),  and  the  Connecticut  at  Hartford.  Gladly 
would  I  have  listened  until  sunset  to  the  narrative  of  his  great  experience,  but  the  first  bell 
of  the  packet  summoned  me  away. 

I  left  Providence  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Perry,  and  arrived  at  Newport,  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant, at  about  five,  edified  on  the  way  hy  the  conversation  of  the  venerable  William  Cran- 
ston, of  Attlebury,  Massachusetts,  then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  resident  of  New- 
port during  the  Revolution.  The  bald  appearance  of  Rhode  Island,  relieved  only  by  or- 
chards, which  showed  like  dark  tufts  of  verdure  in  the  distance,  with  a  few  wind-mills  and 
scattered  farm-houses,  formed  a  singular  and  unfavorable  feature  in  the  view  as  we  approach- 
ed Newport ;  while  upon  small  islands  and  the  main  land  appeared  the  ruins  of  forts  and 
batteries,  indicating  the  military  importance  of  the  waters  we  were  navigating.     This  was 

"  Rhode  Island,  the  land  where  the  exile  sought  rest ; 
The  Eden  where  wandered  the  Pilgrim  oppress^. 
Thy  name  be  immortal !  here  man  was  made  free, 
The  oppressed  of  all  nations  found  refuge  in  thee. 

*'  There  Freedom's  broad  pinions  our  fathers  unfurl'd, 
An  ensign  to  nations  and  hope  to  the  world ; 
Here  both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  ever  enjoy'd 
The  freedom  of  conscience  in  worshiping  God." 

Arthur  A.  Ross. 

The  fair  promises  of  a  pleasant  morrow,  sweetly  expressed  by  a  bright  moonlight  evening, 
October  aj,     "^^^^  ^^^  realized,  for  at  dawn  heavy  rain-drops  were  pattering  upon  my  window, 

1848.  and  the  wind  was  piping  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  sudden  "  sou'easter."  I  had  in- 
tended to  start  early  for  the  neighborhood  of  Quaker  Hill,  toward  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
the  scene  of  confiict  in  1778  ;  but  the  storm  frustrated  my  plans,  and  I  passed  the  day  in 
visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  object  of  greatest  at- 
traction to  the  visitor  at  Newport  is  the  Old  Tower,  or  wind-mill,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
It  stands  within  a  vacant  lot  owned  by  Grovernor  Gibbs,  directly  in  front  of  his  fine  old 
mansion,  which  was  erected  in  1 720,  and  was  then  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the4^1ony. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  covered  with  red  cedar.  The  main  object  in  the  picture  is  a' repre* 
sentation  of  the  tower  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  On  the  right  of  it  is  seen 
the  residence  of  Governor  Gibbs,^  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  in  abund- 
ance. I  passed  the  stormy  morning  under  its  roof;  and  to  the  proprietor  I  am  indebted  for 
much  kindness  during  my  visit  at  Newport,  and  for  valuable  suggestions  respecting  the  sin- 
gular relic  of  the  past  that  stands  upon  his  grounds,  mute  and  m)'sterious  as  a  mummy. 
On  the  subject  of  its  erection  history  and  tradition  are  silent,  and  the  object  of  its  construc- 
tion is  alike  unknown  and  conjectural.  It  is  a  huge  cylinder,  composed  of  unhewn  stones 
—common  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  pudding-stone — cemented  with  coarse  mortar,  made 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  structure  stands,  and  shell  lime.  It  rests  upon  eight  round  col- 
umns, a  little  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches.  The  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  edifice,  at  the  present 
time,  is  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  external  diameter  is  twenty- three  feet.  Governor  Gibbs 
informed  me  that,  on  excavating  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars,  he  found  the  soil  about 
four  feet  deep,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  column, 
which  rested  upon  this  rock,  was  composed  of  rough-hewn  spheres  of  stone,  the  lower  ones 
about  four  feet  in  circumference.     On  the  interior,  a  little  above  the  arches,  are  small  square 

*  Mr.  Gibbs  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1819 
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oichef,  in  depth  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  designed,  apparently,  to  receive  floor- 
timbers.     In  several  places  within,  as  well  as  upon  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  the  columns, 


Old  Towsa  at  Nxwpokt. 

are  patches  of  stucco,  which,  like  the  mortar,  is  made  of  coarse  sand  and  shell  lime,  and  as 
hard  as  the  stones  it  covers.  Governor  Gibbs  remembers  the  appearance  of  the  tower  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  partially  covered  with  the  same  hard  stucco  upon  its  ex- 
terior surface.  Doubtless  it  was  originally  covered  within  and  without  with  plaster,  and 
the  now  rough  ^columns,  with  mere  indications  of  capitals  and  bases  of  the  Doric  form,  were 
handsomely  wrought,  the  whole  structure  exhibiting  taste  and  beauty.  During  the  posses- 
sion of  Rhode  Island  by  the  British,  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  was  more  perfect  than 
now,  having  a  roof,  and  the  walls  were  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  at  present.*  The 
British  used  it  for  an  ammunition  magazine,  and  when  they  evacuated  the  island,  they  at* 
tempted  to  demolish  the  old  *'  mill"  by  igniting  a  keg  of  powder  within  it !  But  the  strong 
walls  resisted  the  Vandals,  and  the  only  damage  the  edifice  sustained  was  the  loss  of  its  roof 
and  two  or  three  feet  of  its  upper  masonry.  Such  is  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport  at  the 
present  time.      Its  early  history  is  yet  unwritten,  and  may  forever  remain  so.' 

*  Goremor  Gibbs  showed  me  a  Continental  bill  of  the  denomination  of  five  dollars  (not  signed),  which  his 
mm  found  in  a  crevice  in  the  tower. 

'  There  baa  been  mach  patient  investigation,  with  a  great  deal  of  speculation,  concerning  this  ancient  ed- 
ifice, bat  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  obtained.  Of  its  existence  prior  to  the  English  emigration 
to  America  there  is  now  but  little  doubt ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Indians,  of  whom  Mr.  Coddington  and 
ocker  eftriy  settlers  upon  Aquitneck  (now  Rhode  Island)  solicited  information  concerning  the  structure,  had 
■0  trtdition  respecting  its  origin.  Because  it  was  called  a  '*  mill''  in  some  old  documents,  some  have  ar- 
imed,  or,  rather,  have  flippantly  asserted,  that  it  was  built  by  the  early  English  settlers  for  a  wind-mill. 
Tboi  Mr.  Cooper  disposes  of  the  matter  in  his  preface  to  Red  Rover.  A  little  patient  inquiry  would  have 
jpvco  him  a  difierent  conclusion ;  and  if  the  structure  is  really  ante-colonial,  and  perhaps  ante-Columbian, 
its  hisiory  surely  is  worthy  of  investigation.  That  it  was  converted  into  and  used  for  a  wind-mill  by  some 
of  tbe  early  settlers  of  Newport,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  was  easily  convertible  to  such  use,  although  not  by 
t  favorable  arrangement.  '  The  English  settlement  upon  the  island  was  commenced  in  1 636,  at  the  north 
tai,  and  in  1639  the  first  house  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Newport,  by  Nicholas  Easton.  Mention  is  made 
»  the  odooial  records  of  the  erection  of  a  wind-mill  by  Peter  Easton,  in  1663,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
faoodiog  of  Newport ;  and  this  was  evidently\  tbe  first  mill  erected  there,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  consid- 
ered of  sufficient  importance  to  the  colony  to  induce  the  General  Court  to  reward  Mr.  Easton  for  his  en- 
terprise, by  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  fine  land,  a  mile  in  length,  lying  along  what  is  still  known  as  Easton^g 
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The  rain  ceased  at  ten  o'clock,  and  a  westerly  wind  dispersed  the  clouds,  but  made  the  day 
unpleasant  by  its  blustering  breath.     I  sketched  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Spring  and  Peck- 

Beach.  That  rail]  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  stood  upon  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  North  Burying- 
ground,  in  the  upper  suburbs  of  Newport.  The  land  on  which  the  Old  Tower  stands  once  belonged  to 
Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  and  in  his  will,  bearing  the  date  of  1678,  forty  years  afler  the  settlement,  he 
mentions  the  ^^  stone  mill,''  the  tower  having  evidently  been  used  for  that  purpose.  Its  form,  its  great  so- 
lidity, and  its  construction  upon  columns,  forbid  the  idea  that  it  was  ori<rinally  erected  for  a  mill ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  a  common  wind-mill,  made  of  timber,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people,  as  we  havs  seen,  the 
construction  of  such  an  edifice,  so  superior  to  any  dwelling  or  church  in  the  colony,  would  have  received 
special  attention  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  historians  of  the  day.  And  wherefore,  for  such  a  purpose, 
were  the  foundation-stones  wrought  into  spheres,  and  the  whole  structure  stuccoed  within  and  without  ? 

When,  in  1837,  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  published  the  result  of  their 
ten  years'  investigations  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  tenth  century,  in  a 
volume  entitled  ^*  Antiquitates  Americana,"  the  old  ''mill''  at  Newport,  the  .rock  inscription  at  Dighton,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  discovery  of  skeletons,  evidently  of  a  race  different  from  the  Indians,*  elicited  the 
earnest  attention  of  inquirers,  as  subjects  in  some  way  connected  with  those  early  discoveries.  Dr.  Webb 
(whom  I  have  mentioned  as  extending  to  me  his  friendly  services  at  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts),  who  was  then  a  resident  of  Providence,  and  secretary  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Soci- 
ety, opened  a  correspondence  with  Charles  C.  Rafn,  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen. 
Dr.  Webb  employed  Mr.  Catherwood  to  make  drawings  of  the  ''  mill,"  and  these,  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  structure,  he  transmitted  to  Professor  Rafn.  Here  was  opened  for  the  society  a  new  field  of  inquiry, 
the  products  of  which  were  published,  with  engravings  from  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings.  According  to 
Professor  Rafn,  the  architecture  of  this  building  is  in  the  ante-Gothio  style,  which  was  common  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Europe  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  "  The  circular  form,  the  low  columns,  their 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  entire  want  of  ornament,"  he  says.  *'  all 
point  out  this  epoch."  He  imagines  that  it  was  used  for  a  haptUtry^  and  accounts  for  the  absence  of  build- 
ings of  a  similar  character  by  the  abundance  of  wood  in  America.  The  brevity  of  the  sojourn  of  the  North- 
men here  was  doubtless  another,  and  perhaps  principal  reason,  why  similar  structures  were  not  erected. 
The  fact  that  the  navigators  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland  visited  and  explored  the  American  coast  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  and  probably  more  southerly,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  (five 
hundred  years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus),  appears  to  be  too  well  attested  to  need  further  notice  here. 
For  the  proofs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  interesting  work  alluded  to,  ''  Antiquitates  Americana." 
The  inscription  upon  the  rock  at  Dighton  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  to  many  theories.    The 

rock  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Taunton  River,  between 
high  and  low  water  marks,  so  tha^it  is  covered- and 
exposed  at  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated mass  of  flne-grained  granite,  or  grunstein,  ly- 
ing northwest  and  southeast  on  the  sands  of  the  river. 
Its  length  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four  and  a  half 
feet.  It  has  a  regular  surface  and  nearly  smooth, 
whereon  the  inscription  is  carved.  The  inscription 
presents  four  parts  or  divisions,  and  evidently  refers  to 
a  combat.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  may  represent  an  Indian.  Next  to  it 
Ikscription  on  Dighton  Rock.  is  an  inscription  composed  of  Runic  or  Phosnician  char- 

acters, doubtless  a  history  of  the  event  there  partially 
pictured.  Further  to  the  right  is  a  vessel,  and  on  the  extreme  right  are  two  figures,  diflering  from  the  one 
on  the  left,  without  bows  and  arrows,  and  evidently  connected  with  the  vessel.  These  and  the  vessel  doubt- 
less indicate  them  as  voyagers  from  a  distant  land.t  Between  the  figures  and  the  boat  are  Runic  or  Ph<D- 
nician  characters.  The  question  arises.  By  whom  was  the  inscription  made  ?  The  Phosnician  characters 
seem  to  be  proof  that  those  ancient  navigators  visited  the  American  coast  and  made  this'  record  of  combat 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  V.  Smith,  of  Bo«toa,  has  written  an  account  of  a  remarlubte  stone  cemetery,  discovered  about  fifty  years  ago  on 
Raiasford  Island,  in  Boston  Bay,  which  contained  a  slceleton  and  sword-hilt  of  iron.  Dr.  Webb  has  also  published  an  interesting 
account  of  a  skeleton  discovered  at  Fall  River,  in  Massachusetts,  on  or  near  which  were  found  a  bronze  breast-plate,  bronze  tubes 
belonging  to  a  belt,  &jc^  none  of  which  appear  to  be  of  Indian,  or  of  comparatively  modem  European  manufacture.  Drs.  Smith 
and  Webb  both  concluded  that  these  skeletons  were  those  of  Scandinavian  voyagers. 

f  Kendall,  in  his  TraveU,  published  in  1809,  describes  tibis  rock  and  the  inscription,  and  gives  the  following  Indian  tradition : 
<*  Some  ages  past,  a  number  of  white  men  arrived  in  the  river  in  a  bird  [sailing  vessel],  when  the  white  men  took  Indiana  into 
tlie  bird  as  hostages.  They  took  fresh  water  for  tlieir  consumption  at  a  neighboring  spring,  and  while  procuring  it,  the  Indians 
fdl  upon  and  murdered  some  of  them.  During  the  affray,  tkunder  and  Ugktnirtg  Utuedfrcm  the  bird,  and  frightened  the  Indians 
away.  Their  hostages,  however,  escaped."  The  tkunder  and  lightning  spoken  of  evidently  refers  to  fire-arms,  and,  if  the  tra- 
dition is  tnie,  tlie  occurrence  must  have  taken  place  as  late  as  tibe  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  gunpowder,  for  war- 
like purposes,  was  not  used  in  Europe  previous  to  1350.  In  a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  (which  was  fought  in  1343) 
upon  a  manuscript  Proissart,  tibere  are  no  pictures  of  fire-arms,  and  probably  tibey  were  not  In  common  use  at  that  time ;  yet 
tiiero  is  a  piece  of  ordnance  at  Aroberg.  in  Germany,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  In  1999;  was 
acqaalntad  with  gunpowder,  and  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  nations  were  familiar  with  it  long  before  that  time. 
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PreKOftt'a  Head-^niaiterB  in  Newport. 


Old  Cemetery. 


Perry'a  Monument 


Rnnic  Inacripdons  olaewbere. 


h&m  Streets,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Sayre,  which  was  occupied  as  his  city 
head-quarters  by  the  petty  tyrant,  Gen- 
eral Prescott,  while  he  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode  Island. 
His  acts  will  be  noted  presently.  About 
noon  I  strolled  up  to  the  cemetery  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where  lie 
the  remains  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Newport.  Work- 
men were  employed  in  regulating  it,  by 
placing  the  old 


Paxscott's  Hbab-quaktkrs. 


PUlBV'S  MoiruMXNT. 


grave  -  stones 
upright,  and 
painting^  them 
so  as  to  bring 
out  their  half- 
effaced  inscriptions,  and  in  beautifying  the  grounds  in  various  ways. 
There,  beneath  a  broad  slab  of  slate,  repose  the  bodies  of  John  and 
William  Cranston,  father  and  son,  who  were  governors  of  Rhode 
Island — the  former  in  1679,  the  latter  from  1698  to  1726.  Near 
by  is  the  tomb  of  William  Jefieray,  who,  tradition  says,  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  Charles  I.  It  is  covered  by  a  large  slab  of  gray- 
wacke,  ornamei^ted,  or,  rather,  disfigured,  at  the  head,  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  below  which  is  a  poetic  epitaph. 
He  died  January  2d,  1 675.  On  the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  cemetery  lies,  is  a  granite  obelisk,^  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Commodore  Perry,  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  at  a  cost 
of  three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  formed  of  a  single  stone,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal  ten  feet  high, 


vith  the  Indians ;  and  hence  some  reject  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  rock  was  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  a 
Setodinavian.  When  we  remember  that  the  PhoBnicians  were  for  many  ages  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  traffic  of  the  Baltic,  aroand  which  clastered  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  that  Rnnic,  or  ancient  Ger-^ 
nao  inscriptions,  in  PhoBnician  characters,  have  been  discovered  in  abundance  in  all  the  countries  formerly 
occopied  by  these  nations,  the  inference  is  plainly  correct,  that  the  Scandinavians  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians.*  In  the  Journal  det  DebaU  of  Paris,  a  letter  was  published,  dated  Copenhagen, 
February  5,  1850,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  Dr.  Pierre  Andr6  Munch,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Christina,  then  in  Copenhagen,  had  just  presented  to  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  an  extremely  cu* 
rioos  maDOflcript,  in  a  state  of  exceUent  preservation,  which  he  discovered  and  obtained  during  his  vojrage, 
ia  1849,  to  the  Orkney  Isles.  This  manuscript,  which  the  professor  refers  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
eoDtains  several  episodes,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  history  of  Norway,  presenting  some  important  facts, 
leretofore  entirely  unknown,  which  illustrate  the  obscure  ages  that  in  Norway  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Dr.  Munch  also  presented  to  the  society  several  fao-similes  of  Runic  inscriptions,  which  he 
daeovered  in  the  Orkney  Isles  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  these  discoveries  may  cast  some 
iigiit  upon  the  obscure  subject  under  consideration.  In  the  record  of  the  voyages  to  America  of  the  North- 
Bien,  a  severe  combat  with  the  natives  (tkrellingt)  is  mentioned,  and  various  circumstances  show  that  in  the 
▼icioity  of  this  inscription  the  battle  occurred.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  those  Scandinavians,  ac- 
qninted  with  the  PfaKsnician  alphabet,  made  a  record  of  the  battle  upon  the  rock,  by  a  mingling  of  alpha- 
betical characters  and  pictorial  hieroglyphics  ?  And  may  not  the  same  people  have  reared  the  Old  Tower 
■(  Newport,  in  the  vicinity,  for  a  baptistry,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  church,  and  making  a  permanent  set- 
tlemeot  there  ?  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  those  Northern  nations  were  nominal  Christians. 
The  records  of  their  voyages  were  compiled  by  Bishop  Thorlack,  of  Iceland,  a  grandson  of  Snorre,t  son  of 
Gndrida,  who  was  \xym  in  Winoland,  or  Massaohnsetts,  in  1008.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
vwtfaj  of  fnrther  and  more  minute  inquiries  than  have  yet  been  made. 


*  On  thit  pofaiteoDsuIt  ScUegerf  fourth  lecture  on  TkM  Hktmy  of  Literature. 

t  The  late  Bertel  Thorwaladen,  the  greatett  aciilptor  of  our  dine,  waa  a  lineal  deaceadant  of  Snorre. 
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'Tooomy  HUl. 


Habburd's  House  and  Mill. 


Intcription  on  Perry's  Monament 


having  white  marble  tablets.     It  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance.^ 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  of  Newport  rises  a  bold,  rocky  eminence,  called  "  *To- 
nomy  Hill'*  (the  first  word  being  an  abbreviation  of  Miantonomoh),  celebrated  as  the  seat 

0>( 


Top  OF  'TOXOMY  lIlLL.* 


of  the  Narraganset  sachem  of  that  name,  and  the  commanding  site  of  a  small  fort  or  re- 
doubt during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.     Thitherward  I  made  my  way  from  the  old  cem- 
etery, passing  several  wind-mills  that  were  working 
merrily  in  the  stiff  breeze  which  swept  over  the  island 
from  the  west.     The  absence  of  streams  of  sufficient  ^^^'^  _ 

strength  to  turn  water-wheels  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
tention of  these  ancient  miUs,  which  give  Rhode  Island 
an  Old  England  appearance.  One  of  them,  standing 
near  the  junction  of  the  main  road  and  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  "  'Tonomy  Hill,**  is  a  patriarch  among  the 
others,  for  its  toils  revolved  when  the  Gaspee  lorded 
over  the  waters  of  the  Narraganset.  It  is  invested 
with  associations  of  considerable  interest.     The  mill 

and  the  old  house  near  by  were  owned  by  a  man  -^  -  ^  r 

named  Hubbard.     When  the  British  took  possession  hcbbakd's  Uousk  asd  Millj 

'  The  inecriptions  upon  the  monument  are  as  follows : 

East  side. — ^**  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  At  the  age  of  27  years  he  achieved  the  victory  of  Lake  Eric, 
September  10,  1813." 

North  side. — '*  Bom  in  South  Kingston,  R.  L,  August  23d,  1785.  Died  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  August 
23d,  1819,  aged  34  years.'' 

West  side. — *^  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  native  land  in  a  ship  of  war,  according  to  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  and  were  here  interred,  December  4,  1826.'' 

South  side — "  Erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  looking  south.  The  wall  appearance  is  a  steep  precipice 
of  huge  masses  of  pudding-stone,  composed  of  pebbles  and  larger  smooth  stones,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  man's  head.  It  is  a  very  singular  geological  formation.  In  some  places  the  face  is  smooth,  the  stoneA 
and  pebbles  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  a  knife  while  in  a  pasty  or  semi-fluid  state.  On  the  top 
of  this  mound  are  traces  of  the  breast-works  that  were  thrown  up,  not  high^  for  the  rocks  formed  a  natural 
rampart,  on  all  sides  but  one,  against  an  enemy.  Here  Miantondmoh  had  his  fort,  and  here  his  councils 
were  held  when  he  planned  his  expeditions  against  the  Mohegans.  The  observatory  is  a  strong  frame,  cov- 
ered with  lattice-work.     On  the  right  is  seen  the  city  of  Newport  in  the  distance. 

'  The  house  and  the  mill  are  covered  with  shingles  instead  of  clap-boards.  This  view  is  from  the  lane, 
looking  east.     The  ocean  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  left. 
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OppreMioo  of  the  Whigs  by  Prescott  View  from  Tonomy  HilL  Mn.  Hutcliiiison  and  Sir  Henry  VMrt. 

of  Rhode  Island,  Prescott  turned  many  of  the  families  of  the  Whigs  (and  there  were  hut  few 
others)  oat  of  their  houses,  to  take  shelter  in  barns  and  other  coverts,  while  his  soldiers  oc* 
eapied  their  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  family  were  thus  driven  from 
their  house,  and  compelled  to  live  for  nearly  two  years  in  their  mill,  while  insolent  soldiery^ 
i^orant  and  vile,  occupied  their  rooms.  The  family  of  Mr.  Hubbard  took  possession  of  the 
house  on  the  evening  after  the  evacuation,  but  all  was  desolation,  the  enemy  having  broken 
or  carried  away  every  article  the  family  had  left  there. 

'Tonomy  Hill  is  said  to  be  the  highest  land  upon  the  island,  except  Quaker  Hill,  toward 
the  northern  end.  On  its  southern  slope  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hazzard,  where  families 
from  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  home  during  the  warm  season,  while  the  younger  fashion- 
ables are  sporting  at  the  Ocean  House  on  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Mr.  Hazzard 
has  erected  an  observatory,  seventy  feet  high,  over  a  cellar  which  was  dug  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  which  is  a  living  spring  of  water.  The  hill  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
the  bay,  and  the  top  of  the  observatory  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramic  views 
in  the  world.  Stretching  away  northward  was  seen  Narraganset  Bay,  broken  by  islands 
and  pierced  by  headlands,  and  at  its  remote  extremity  the  spires  of  Providence  were  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  On  its  western  shore  were  glimpses  of  Warwick,  >  Grreenwioh,  and  Wick- 
ibrd,  and  on  the  east  were  seen  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Hope,  the  throne 
of  King  Philip.  On  the  south  and  west  were  the  city  and  harbor  of  Newport,  the  island 
of  Canonicut  with  its  ruined  fort,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  harbor,  with  the  remains 
of  fortifications.  Beyond  the  city,  looking  oceanward  with  a  spy-glass  over  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Adams,  was  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Block  Island,  like  a  mist  lying  upon  the  waters. 
There  rolled  the  dark  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  no  limit  but  the  blue  horizon,  no  object 
bat  a  few  sails.  Tnrning  the  glass  a  little  more  eastward,  there  was  a  faint  apparition  of 
Gayhead,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  culti^ 
vated  fields  of  more  than  one  half  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  which  I  stood,  were  spread  out  liko 
a  map  around  me,  rich  in  Nature's  bounties  and  historical  associations.  From  our  lofty  oh* 
servatory,  let  us  take  a  field  sutvey  with  the  open  chronicle  before  us. ' 

We  have  seen  Roger  Williams  expelled  from  Massachusetts  because  of  alleged  heresy. 
The  rulers  of  that  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  their  equanimity,  before  similar  difficulti^ 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of  good  birth, 
edocation,  and  great  energy  of  character,  had  been  leavened  by  the  tolerant  principles  of 
Williams  before  he  lefl,  and  assumed  the  right  to  discuss  religious  dogmas  and  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  clergy.  A  privilege  had  been  granted  to  hearers,  at  the  end  of  sermons,  to  ask 
questions  **  wisely  and  sparingly."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  put  so  many  searohing^questions  upon 
abstruse  points  in  theology,  in  a  manner  which  convinced  the  ministers  that  she  well  nndev> 
stood  the  subject,  that  they  were  greatly  annoyed.  She  held  conferences  at  her  own  house 
every  Sabbath  evening,  which  were  fully  attended,  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  minister  named 
Wheelwright,  who  was  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  drew  crowds  to  his  chapel  every  Sunday. 
Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  heir  to  a  princely  fortune,  and  son  to  Charles 
the  First's  chief  secretary,  had  just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Cotton,  who  treated  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views  with  gentleness,  if  not  with 
&Tor.  Vane  (aflerward  Sir  Henry  Vane)  was  elected  governor  the  following  year,  and  being 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
ministers  were  alarmed  ;  their  churches  were  thinned,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
eoold  not  contain  the  hundreds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  clamor  was  raised  by  the  old 
party  of  ministers  and  their  friends,  and  the  next  year  Mr.Winthrop  was  elected  governor, 
and  Vane  soon  afterward  returned  to  England. 

A  general  synod  of  ministers  now  assembled  at  Salem,  consisting  of  the  preach-     Anciut  30. 
efs,  deputies  from  the  congregations,  and  magistrates,  and  after  a  session  of  three        ^^^' 
waekfl,  marked  by  stormy  debates,  unanimously  passed  sentence  of  censure  against  Mr.Wheel- 
wzight,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  their  adherents.     Continuing  to  hold  her  conferences,  Mrs. 
HnichinBon  vras  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  ;  and  a  similar  command  was 
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given  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Aapinwall,  and  others.  They,  like  the  Tories  in  the  Revr 
olution,  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  With  their  departure  ended  the  Antino> 
roian  strife  in  Massachusetts.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  at  its  head  waters ;  but  the  larger  number  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  friends,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington,  proceeded  southward, 
designing  to  make  a  settlement  on  Long  Island,  or  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  On 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  Roger  Williams  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  by  hiji 
influence  and  the  name  of  Henry  Vane  as  their  friend,  obtained  for  them  from  Miantonomoh, 
chief  of  the  Narragansets,  a  gifl  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquitneck.'  A  deed  signed  by 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh  was  given  them  in  March,  1638.  Naming  the  beautiful  land 
the  Isle  of  Rltodes,  because  they  fancied  that  it  resembled  the  island  of  that  name  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  they  bound  themselves  as  a  community  of  freemen,  by  these  solemn 
words,  to  found  a  new  state,  appealing  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  aid  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  promises  : 

**  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politic ;  and  as  he  shall  help  us,  will  submit 
our  persons,  lives,  and  estates  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  most  holy  word  of  truth,  to 
be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

This  was  a  simple  declaration,  but  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
state.  Mr.  Clarke  and  eighteen  others  began  their  new  settlement  at  Pocasset  (Ports- 
mouth), on  the  north  part  of  the  island ;  borrowed  the  forms  of  the  administration  of  laws 
from  the  Jews  ;  elected  Coddington  "judge  in  the  new  Israel,"  and  prospered  greatly.  Soon 
ailer  the  arrival  of  these  pioneers,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  her  children,  made  her  way  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  settlement  of  Roger  Williams,  and  paddling  down  the  Narraganset  in 
a  canoe,  joined  her  friends  on  Rhode  Island.  She  had  been  lefl  a  >^*idow,  but  blessed  with 
aflectionate  children.  Her  powerful  mind  continued  active  ;  young  men  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colony  were  converted  to  her  doctrines,  and  so  great  became  her  influence  that  *'  to  the 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  it  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft,"  and  they  sought  to  en- 
snare her.  Rhode  Island  seemed  no  longer  a  place  of  safe  refuge  for  her,  and  the  whole 
family  removed  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  The  In- 
dians and  Keift,  the  Dutch  governor,  were  then  at  enmity.  The  former  regarded  all  white 
people  as  enemies,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  whole  family,  except  one  child,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  savages,  and  their  dwelling  burned.' 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlement  at  Pocasset,  that  another  town 
was  projected.  Newport  was  founded  in  1639.  Settled  by  persecuted  men  holding  the 
same  liberal  views,  the  republic  of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  and  that  upon  Aquitneck, 
governed  by  no  other  than  the  Divine  laws  of  the  Bible,  felt  themselves  as  one  political 
community,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  other  colonies.  Under  the  pretense  that  the  Prov- 
idence and  Rhode  Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  were  claimed  by  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts,  they  were  excluded  from  the  confederacy  that  was  formed  in  1643.  Per- 
ceiving the  disadvantages  of  an  entire  independency  of  the  imperial  government,  Roger  Will- 
iams proceeded  to  England,  and  in  March,  1644,  through  the  influence  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  of  Henry  Vane,  obtained  a  free  charter  of  incorporation  from  Parliament,  then 
waging  a  fierce  war  with  King  Charles  the  First.  The  two  plantations  were  united  by  it 
under  the  same  government,  and  the  signet  for  the  state  was  ordered  to  be  a  **  sheafe  of  ar- 
rows," with  the  motto  **  Amor  vincet  omnia" — Love  is  all  powerful. 

In  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized 
the  government  by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  olher  oflicers.     They  adopted  a  code  of 

'  This  Indian  name  of  Rhode  Island  is  variously  spelled :  Aquiday,  Aqoitnet,  and  Aquitneok.  It  is  a 
Narraganset  word,  signifying  peaceable  isle. 

^  Banoroft,  i.,  388,  393.  Wintbrop,  i.,  296.  Callender,  Gorton,  in  Hutchinson^s  History  o(  Massaotm- 
setts,  i.,  73. 
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laws  by  which  entire  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  a  democracy  in 
civil  afiairs,  was  guarantied.  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  wiere  all  tolerated  ; 
and  none  were  excluded  from  the  ballot-box  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Consa* 
qaeatly,  many  Quakers  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  have  ever  formed  a  large  and  in- 
flnential  class  of  the  population. 

The  two  plantations  were  separated  for  a  brief  time,  when,  in  1651,  Mr.  Coddington  was 
appointed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  England,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  peo- 
ple, al&rmed  at  the  apparent  danger  of  having  their  freedom  abridged  by  depriving  them  of 
the  choice  of  their  own  rulers,  sent  Roger  Williams  to  England,  who  obtained  a  revocation 
of  the  appointment.  Mr.  Coddington  retired  to  private  life,  the  Plantations  were  reunited, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution  they  were  prosperous  and  happy,  disturbed  only  by 
the  alarms  produced  by  King  Philip's  War,  to  be  noticed  presently,  and  the  distant  conflicts 
with  the  French  and  Indians  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  charter  of 
incorporation  was  obtained  in  1663  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  province  was  constituted 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  **The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  in  New  England,  in  America."  Under  this  charter  the  state  has  been 
goTemed  until  the  present  time.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  the  brief  usurpation  of 
Andross,  and  its  charter  was  undisturbed.  On  his  imprisonment,  the  people  assembled  at 
Newport,  resumed  their  former  charter  privileges,  and  re-elected  the  officers  whom  that  petty 
tyrant  had  displaced. 

The  fine  harbor  of  Newport  and  its  healthy  location  made  that  place  one  of  the  most 
important  sea-port  towns  on  the  American  coast  ;*  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  it  was  said 
that  if  New  York  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  was  then  growing  it  would  soon  rival 
Newport  in  commerce  I  The  navies  of  all  Europe  might  safely  ride  at  anchor  in  its  deep 
and  capacious  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  Newport  was  regarded  as  the  future  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  During  the  wars  with  the  French,  English  and  colonial 
privateers  made  Newport  their  chief  rendezvous.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  more 
than  twenty  prizes,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  were  sent  into  that  harbor. 

During  all  the  occurrences  preliminary  and  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  freedom,  took  a  firm  stand -against  British 
oppression,  and  were  overbold  in  the  annunciation  and  maintenance  of  their  political  views. 
Indeed,  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  popular  resistance  to  royal  authority 
other  than  the  almost  harmless  measures  of  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  This 
was  the  destruction  of  the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  which  the  commissioners  of  customs 
had  sent  to  Narraganset  Bay  on  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the  Gaepee  subsequently. 
This  vessel  was  boarded,  her  cable  cut,  and  having  drifted  to  Goat  Island,  she  was 
there  scuttled  and  set  on  fire,  after  her  stores  and  armaments  had  been  thrown  ^^' 
overboard.' 

'  Dr.  BenjamiaJiVaterbouse,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Boston  Intelligencer,  in  1824,  says,  "The  island 
of  Rhode  Island,  from  its  salubrity  and  surpassing  beauty,  before  the  Revolutionary  war  so  ^ly  defaced  it, 
was  the  cboeen  resort  of  the  rich  and  philosophic  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  no  spot 
of  the  thirteen,  or,  rather,  twelve  colonies,  was  there  concentrated  more  individual  opulence,  learning,  and 
tifaenl  leisure."  "In  1769,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "Newport  rivaled  New  York  in  foreign  and  domestic  navi- 
gatioe.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  &o.,  depended  entirely  upon  Newport  for  a  market 
to  npfriy  themselves  with  foreign  goods,  and  here  they  found  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  own 
mte." — See  HisioriaU  DUeouru  by  Reverend  Arthur  A.  Ross  of  Newport :   1838,  page  29. 

*  A  sloop  and  a  brig  belonging  to  Connecticut  had  been  seized  and  brought  into  Newport.  The  wearing 
apparel  and  sword  of  the  captain  of  the  brig  were  put  on  board  the  Liberty,  and  going  for  them  he  was 
vioieatly  aasanlted.  As  his  boat. left  the  sloop  a  musket  and  brace  of  pistols  were  discharged  at  him.  This 
act  greatly  exasperated  the  people  of  Newport.  They  demanded  of  Captain  Reid,  of  the  Liberty,  that  the 
nan  who  fired  oo  Captain  Packwood,  of  the  brig,  should  be  sent  ashore.  The  request  was  denied,  or, 
ntber,  a  wrong  man  was  sent  each  time,  until  the  populace  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with  longer.  A 
maker  of  them  went  on  board,  cut  her  cables,  and  set  her  adrift,  with  the  result  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Her  boats  were  dragged  up  the  Long  Wharf,  thence  to  the  Parade,  through  Broad  Street,  at  the  head  of 
«hi«b,  on  the  Ccnimon,  they  were  burned.  The  "  Newport  Mercury,''  of  July  31, 1769,  contained  this  an^ 
"  Last  Saturday  the  sloop  Liberty  was  floated  by  a  high  tide,  and  drifted  over  to  Goat  Island, 
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Admiral  Wallftoe  in  Namgaiuet  Bay.  Diaarmiog  of  tbeToriea.  Skirmish  in  fhe  Harbor.  EogBgement  at  8m. 

The  first  warlike  menace  made  against  Khode  Island  was  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  armed  and  hastened  toward  Boston 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Lexington.  Admiral  Wallace  commanded 
a  small  British  fleet  in  the  harhor  of  Newport  during  that  summer,  and  the  people  became 
convinced  that  it  was  his  intentionr  to  carry  ofi*  the  live  stock  from  the  lower  end  of  the  isl- 
and, with  which  to  supply  the  British  army  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  a  dark  night  in 
September,  some  of  the  inhabitants  went  down  and  brought  ofi*  about  one  thousand  sheep 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  Three  hundred  minute  men  drove  up  to  Newport  a  large  number 
more,  and  Wallace  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  plunder.  Enraged,  he  threatened  the  town 
with  destruction.  He  laid  the  people  under  contributions  to  supply  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and,  to  enforce  the  demand,  he  cut  ofl*  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  from  the  main. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  about  one  half  of  them  left  the  town,  among 
whom  were  the  principal  merchants,  with  their  families.  By  consent  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  Continental  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  The  people  agreed  to  supply 
October  1,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^"^  fresli  provisions,  and  Wallace  removed  all  restrictions  upon 

1775.  their  movements.  He  then  sailed  up  the  bay  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants  there  three  hundred  sheep.  They  refused  compliance,  and  the  town  was  bom- 
barded, the  assault  commencing  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  rain 
was  pouring  in  torrents.  The  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  with  some  others,  was 
burned,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  women  and  children  fled  to  the  open  fields,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  invaders*  missiles,  where  they  sufiered  dreadfully.  This  Wallace  was  the 
same  officer  who  was  aflerward  sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  plunder  and  destroy,  laying 
Kingston  in  ashes,  and  desolating  the  farms  of  innocent  men  because  they  loved  freedom  better 
than  tyranny  and  misrule.*  He  was  a  commissioned  pirate  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
for  a  month  reveled  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  property.  Every  American  vessel  that 
came  into  Newport  harbor  was  captured  and  sent  into  Boston.  He  burned  and  plundered 
the  dwellings  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Providence,  in  the  bay ;  and  at  the  close  of  No- 
vember  passed  over  to  Canonicut,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  near  the  ferry. 
These  outrages  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  few  Tories  upon  the  island 
who  favored  the  marauders  were  severely  dealt  with.  Washington,  then  at  Boston,  sent 
General  Charles  Lee,  with  some  riflemen,  to  their  assistance.  Lee  arrested  all  the  Tories 
he  could  find,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  restrictions. 

Wallace  maintained  possession  of  the  harbor  until  the  spring  of  1776.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  American  troops,  with  two  row-galleys,  bearing  two  eighteen  pounders  each,  arrived 
from  Providence.  The  British  fleet  was  then  anchored  about  a  mile  above  Newport.  Two 
eighteen  pounders,  brought  by  the  provincial  troops,  were  planted  on  shore  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  without  any  works  to  protect  them.  These,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  with 
the  row-galleys,  under  Captain  Grimes,  promised  Wallace  such  great  and  immediate  danger, 
that  he  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  harbor  with  his  whole  squadron  without  firing  a  shot. 
Soon  afterward,  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty-nine  guns,  came  into  the  harbor  and  anchored  near 
Fort  Island,  having  been  severely  handled  in  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Hopkins  ofi^ 
Block  Island.*     Colonel  Richmond,  the  same  evening,  ordered  several  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 

and  is  grounded  near  the  north  end,  near  the  place  where  the  pirates  were  buried.  What  this  prognosti- 
cates we  leave  to  the  determination  of  astrologers."  The  same  paper  observed,  August  7,  *'  Last  Monday 
evening,  just  after  the  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  the  sloop  Liberty,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  last 
as  having  drifted  on  Goat  Island  near  where  the  pirates  were  buried,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  con- 
tinued burning  for  several  days,  until  almost  entirely  consumed." — iSee  Ross's  Discourse. 
.   *  See  page  388,  vol.  i. 

*  This  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  day  when  Wallace  left  Newport.  Hopkins,  with  his  little  fleet, 
was  on  a  cruise  eastward,  having  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  in  February,  visiting  the  Bermudas,  and 
was  now  making  his  way  toward  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the  4th  of  April  (1776)  he  fell  in  with  a  British 
schooner  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and^took  her.  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  fell  in 
with  the  Glasgovf,  of  twenty-nine  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  American  brigantine  Caiioi, 
Captedn  Hopkins,  Junior,  and  the  Colitmbtu,  Captain  Whipple,  ntked  her  as  she  passed.  The  American 
brig  jinnadona  and  sloop  Providence  were  also  in  the  engagement,  yet  the  Olaegow  escaped  and  fled  into 
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OootiBoed  HostOitiet  in  Newport  Harbor.  Prirateers.  Arrival  of  a  large  BritUh  Force.  Conduct  of  the  Enemy. 

lery  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Glasgow  from  Brenton's  Point,  where  a  slight  breast- 
work was  thrown  up.  On  the  following  morning  such  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  from  this 
battery  upon  the  Glasgow  and  another  vessel,  that  they  cut  their  cables  and  went  to  sea. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  British  ship  of  war  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  the  Scymetar,  of  eighteen  guns  ^ 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  came  into  the  harbor  with  two  prize  ships,  and  anchored  a 
little  south  of  Rose  Island.  The  Americans  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prizes. 
The  Washington  galley.  Captain  Hyers,  attacked  the  Scarborough,  and  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Grimes  and  his  men,  of  the  Spitfire  galley,  boarded  one  of  the  prizes  and  took  it. 
The  guns  upon  the  North  Battery  and  upon  Brenton's  Point  were  well  manned,  to  give  aid 
if  Decessary.  The  Scarborough  attempted  to  recapture  her  prize,  and  the  other  schooner  in 
her  custody  tried  to  get  under  the  protecting  wing  of  that  vessel ;  but  the  hot  cannonade 
from  the  Washington  and  the  North  Battery  arrested  the  progress  of  both,  and  the  schooner 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Providence.  The  Scarborough  and  Scymetar  now  came  to  an- 
chor between  Canonicut,  and  Rose  Island  ;  but  a  battery  upon  the  former,  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  poured  such  a  shower  of  well-directed  balls  upon  them,  that,  finding  no  safe  place  in 
the  harbor,  they  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean.  As  they  passed 
out  of  the  harbor,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  a  cannonade  from  Brenton's  Point  and  Castle 
Hill.*  For  eight  days  War  held  a  festival  upon  the  waters  of  Newport  Harbor,  yet  in  all 
that  time  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  had  only  one  slightly  wounded  ! 

The  summer  of  1776  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
They  were  active,  however,  in  fitting  out  privateers,  and  in  preparations  for  future  inva- 
noDs.'  Early  in  the  fisiU  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  British  fleet  and  army,  which 
had  been  so  roughly  received  and  efiectually  repulsed  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  were 
on  the  way  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  These  forces  arrived  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  on  which  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and  accomplished  his  brilliant 
achievement  at  Trenton.  The  squadron  was  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  the  land 
forces,  consisting  of  about  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Hessians,  in  all  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  men,  were  commanded  by  General  Clinton  and  Earl  Percy.  The  squadron 
sailed  np  on  the  west  side  of  Canonicut,  crossed  the  bay  at  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
and  landed  the  troops  in  Middletown,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  Newport.  They 
were  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope  of  two  hills  (Gould's  and  Winter's),  except  a  few 
who  landed  at  Coddington's  Cove  and  marched  into  Newport.  When  the  enemy  entered 
the  harbor,  there  were  two  Rhode  Island  frigates  (the  Warren  and  Providence)  and  several 
poTateers  at  anchor.  These,  with  the  weak  land  force,  were  insufficient  to  make  a  success- 
ful leatstanoe,  and  the  island  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.*  The  American  frig- 
ates and  privateers  fled  up  the  bay  to  Providence,  whence,  taking  advantage  of  a  northeast 
gale,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  they  escaped,  and  went  to  sea. 
A  system  of  general  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  troops, 
and,  after  one  week's  encampment,  the  British  soldiers  were  unceremoniously  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  from  ten  to  forty  in  each,  according  to  the  size  and  conven- 
ience of  the  edifice.  The  beautiful  Aquitneck,  or  Isle  of  Peace,  soon  became  the  theater 
of  discord,  misery,  and  desolation. 

Newport  Harbor,  whither  Hopkins  thought  it  not  prudent  to  follow.     Of  the  American  navy  of  the  Revo- 
ItitioB  and  its  operations  in  general  I  sbGill  write  hereaftor. 

*  These  localities  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  map  of  Narraganset  Bay  on  page  80. 

•  These  privateers  captured  about  seventy-five  prizes  (some  of  them  very  valuable)  during  the  season, 
tsd  sent  them  to  Providence,  New  London,  and  one  or  two  other  ports. 

''  On  bearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  people  of  the  island  drove  large  quantities  of  sheep  and 
eattic  from  it,  crossing  to  the  main  at  Howland's  Ferr\'. 
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Condition  of  Rhode  Island  in  1777. 


Rfe-encampment  of  the  BritUh. 


Genentl  Prescott 


Hit  Character. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  winds  of  March  o'er  Narraganset's  Bay 

Move  ID  their  strenj^h ;  the  waves  with  tbam  are  white ; 
O'er  Seekook's  tide  the  waving  branches  play ; 

The  winds  roar  o'er  resounding  plain  and  height. 
'Twixt  saUing  clouds,  the  sun's  inconstant  ray 

But  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight. 
The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds*, 
The  hills  are  peeping  through  their  wintery  shrouds." 

Durfee's  '*Wuat  Cheeb.?'* 


1777. 


EAR  afler  year  the  free  dwellers  upon  Rhode  Island  had  beheld  a  scene  like 
that  described  by  the  poet,  and  more  crael  wintery  storms,  piling  their  huge 
snow-drifts,  had  howled  around  their  dwellings,  but  never  in  their  history  had 
the  March  winds  and  April  floods  appeared  to  them  so  cheerless  and  mourn- 
ful as  in  the  spring  of  1777.  They  had  cheerfully  brooked  all  the  su  fieri  ngs 
attendant  upon  a  new  settlement,  and  gladly  breasted  the  tempest  on  land  or 
sea  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  social  enjoyment,  while  freedom  was  their  daily 
companion  and  solace  :  but  now  the  oppressor  was  in  their  midst ;  his  iron 
beel  was  upon  their  necks ;  their  wives  and  daughters  were  exposed  to  the  low  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  insults  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  soldiery ;  their  peaceful  dwellings  were  made 
noisy  barracks  ;  their  beautiful  shade- trees,  pleasant  groves,  and  broad  forests  were  destroyed, 
and  the  huge  right  arm  of  general  plunder  was  plying  its  strength  incessantly.  Enslaved 
and  impoverished,  the  bright  sun  and  warm  south  winds,  harbingers  of  on-coming  summer 
and  the  joyous  season  of  flowers,  brought  no  solace  to  them,  but  were  rather  a  mockery.  At 
home  all  was  desolation  ;  abroad  all  was  doubt  and  gloom. 

Early  in  May  the  British  troops  lef^  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  returned  to 
their  camp.  This  was  some  relief,  yet  plunder  and  insolence  were  rife.  Greneral 
Clinton,  with  nearly  half  of  the  invading  army,  soon  afterward  lefl  the  island  for  New  York, 
and  the  command  of  those  who  remained  to  hold  possession  devolved  upon  Brigadier-general 
Prescott,  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  war  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  petty  tyrants  when  in 
power,  and  of  dastards  when  in  danger.  He  had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  aristocracy, 
and  taught  all  its  exclusive  precepts.  Possessing  a  narrow  mind,  utterly  untutored  by  be- 
nevolence or  charity ;  a  judgment  perverse  in  the  extreme ;  a  heart  callous  to  the  most 
touching  appeals  of  sympathy,  but  tender  when  avarice  half  opened  its  lips  to  plead,  he  was 
a  most  unflt  commander  of  a  military  guard  over  people  like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
could  appreciate  courtesy,  and  who  might  1^  more  easily  conquered  by  kindness  than  by  the 
bayonet.  He  was  a  tyrant  at  heart,  and,  having  the  opportunity,  he  exercised  a  tyrant's 
doubtful  prerogatives.' 

*  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Historical  Discourte,  mentions  several  circumstances  illustrative  of  Prescott's  tyranny. 
His  habit  while  walking  the  streets,  if  he  saw  any  of  the  inhabitants  conversing  together,  was  to  shake  his 
oane  at  them,  and  say,  **  Disperse,  ye  rebels !''  He  was  also  in  the  habit,  when  he  met  citizens  in  the 
streets,  of  conr.manding  them  to  take  off  their  hats,  and  unless  the  order  was  instantly  complied  with,  it  -wns 
enforced  by  a  rap  of  his  cane.  One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  town  to  his  country  quarters,  he 
overtook  a  Quaker,  who  d.d  not  doff  his  hat.  1  he  general,  who  was  on  horseback,  dashed  up  to  him,  pressed 
him  against  a  stone  wall,  knocked  off  hts  hat,  and  then  put  Lim  under  guard.  Prescott  caused  many  citi* 
sens  of  Newport  to  be  imprisoned,  some  of  them  for  months,  without  any  assigned  reason.  Among  others 
thus  deprived  of  liberty,  was  William  Tripp,  a  very  respectable  citizen.  He  had  a  large  and  interesting^ 
family,  but  the  tyrant  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  any  communication  with  them,  either  written  or  verbal. 
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Bad  CoBdnet  of  General  Preacott 


Colonel  B«rton*s  Plan  for  capturing  him. 


Biographical  Sketch  of  Barton. 


Incensed  by  the  conduct  of  Prescott,  the  inhabitants  devised  several  schemes  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  oppressor.  None  promised  success, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Lieutenant -colonel  Bar- 
ton, of  Providence/  to  conceive  and  execute  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  enterprises  un- 
dertaken during  the  war.  It  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  the  1 0th'  of  July,  1777.  At  that  time 
General  Prescott  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker  named  Overing,  about  five  miles  above 
Newport,  on  the  west  road  leading  to  the  ferry,  at 
the  north  part  of  tlie  island.  Barton's  plan  was  to 
cross  Narraganset  Bay  from  the  main,  seize  Pres- 
cott, and  carry  him  to  the  American  camp.  It  was 
^  a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  three  British  frigates,  with  their  guard-boats, 
lying  east  of  Prudence  Island,  and  almost  in  front 
of  Prescott's  quarters.  With  a  few  chosen  men. 
Colonel  Barton  embarked  in  four  whale-boats,  with 
muffled  oars,  at  Warwick  Point,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  passed  unobserved  over  to  Rhode 
Island,  between  the  islands  of  Prudence  and  Pa- 


-^tV^  -^i-*-^^^ 


Tbe  first  intelligence  he  received  from  them  was  by  a  letter,  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  sent  to  him 
by  his  wife.  In  this  way  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  during  his  confinement  of  many  months.  During 
ks  iDcarceratioii,  his  wife  sought  an  audience  with  the  general  to  intercede  for  the  liberty  of  hor  husband, 
or  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  him.  She  applied  to  a  Captain  Savage,  through  whom  alone  an  in- 
terview with  the  general  could  be  obtained.  She  was  directed  to  call  the  following  day,  when  the  savage 
\ry  name  and  nature,  echoing  his  master's  words,  roughly  denied  her  petition  for  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
eial,  ud  with  fiendish  exultation  informed  her,  as  he  shut  the  door  violently  in  her  face,  that  he  expected  her 
buBbwid  would  be  hung  as  a  rebel  in  less  than  a  week ! 

I  was  informed  that  when  Prescott  took  possession  of  his  town  quarters,  he  had  a  fine  sidewalk  made 
fcr  his  accommodation  some  distance  along  Pelham  and  up  Spring  Street,  for  which  purpose  he  took  the 
door-iteps  belonging  to  other  dwellings.  The  morning  after  the  evacuation,  the  owners  of  the  steps  hast- 
ened to  Prescott's  quarters,  each  to  claim  his  door-stone.  It  was  an  exciting  scene,  for  sometimes  two  or 
three  pereoDs,  not  positive  in  their  identification,  claimed  the  same  stone.  Prescott's  fine  promenade  soon 
(fis^ipeared,  and  like  Mis»  Davidson's 

"  Fortj  old  bachelors,  some  younger,  some  older. 
Each  carrying  a  maiden  home  on  his  ahoulder," 

Ike  worthy  citizens  of  Newport  bore  off  their  long-abased  door-steps. 

^  William  Barton  was  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
eokmel  in  the  militia  of  his  state,  and  held  that  position  when  he  planned  and  executed  the  expedition  for  the 
abdnctioo  of  General  Prescott.  For  that  service  Congress  honored  him  by  the  presentation  of  a  sword,  and 
tbo  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont.  By  the  transfer  of  some  of  this  land  he  became  entangled  in  the  toils 
d  the  law,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Vermont  for  many  years,  until  the  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  this 
eooDtrT  in  1825.  That  illustrious  man,  hearing  of  the  incarceration  of  Colonel  Barton  and  its  cause,  liqui- 
fied die  claim  against  him,  and  restored  his  fellow-soldier  to  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  significantly 
rebuked  the  Sbylock  who  held  the  patriot  in  bondage,  and  clamored  for  ^^  the  pound  of  flesh."  This  cir- 
i  drew  from  Whittier  his  glorious  poem.  The  Prisoner  for  Debtj  in  which  he  exclaims, 

*'  What  haa  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  done  t 
Has  murder  atain'd  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
^  Not  so ;  his  crime's  a  fooler  one : 

Oifd  made  tks  old  man  poor. 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  ceD, 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell  I 
For  this,  the  boon  for  which  he  pour'd 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost— 
His  bloodgain'd  liberty  is  lost 


Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  firom  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  Idnd  1 
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Expedition  to  eaptare  Preacott 


PreMotf  •  Quarters. 


A  Sentinel  deceived. 


Nwnea  of  Barton's  Men. 


-  -fer 


tience.*  They  heard 
the  cry, "  All's  well  I" 
from  the  guard-boats 
of  the  enemy,  as  they 
passed  silently  and 
unobserved,  and  land- 
ed in  Coddington's 
Cove,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream 
which  passed  by  the 
quarters  of  Prescott, 
Barton  divided  his 
men  into  several 
squads,  assigning  to 
each  its  duty  and  sta- 
tion, and  then,  with 
the  strictest  order  and 
profound  silence,  they 
advanced  toward  the 
house.  The  main 
portion  of  the  expe- 
dition passed  about 
midway  between  a 
British  guard -house 
and  the  encampment 
of  a  company  of  light 
^'^  —        -  -    -  -  horse,  while  the  re- 

mainder was  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  approach  Prescott's 
quartern  frotn  the  roar,  aud  secure  the  doors.  As  Barton  and  his 
men  approached  the  gate,  a  st'iitiuel  hailed  them  twice,  and  then 
demanded  the  eouutersi^,  "  We  have  no  countersign  to  give,** 
Barton  said,  and  quickly  added,  <^  Have  you  seen  any  deserters  here 
I'BEscoTT's  Hjcad-<iua*tem.«     to-uight  ?"     Tho  sentiucl  was  misled  by  this  question,  supposing 


Open  the  prisoner's  Uring  tomb. 

And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 

The  victims  of  your  savage  code 

To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God  t 

No  longer  dare,  as  crime,  to  brand 

The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand !" 

Colonel  Barton  ^as  wounded  in  the  action  at  Bristol  Ferry  in  1 778,  and  was  disabled  from  farther  service 
during  the  war.  He  died  at  Providence  in  1831,  aged  eighty-four  years.  The  portrait  here  given  is  from 
a  painting  of  him  executed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  now  in  possession  of  his  son,  John  B. 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  a  copy. 

^  Mr.  Barton,  by  request,  furnished  me  with  the  following  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  accompanied 
his  father  on  the  perilous  expedition : 

Officers. — Andrew  Stanton,  Eleazer  Adams,  Samuel  Potter,  John  Wilcox. 

NoN-coMMissioNED  OFFICERS. — Joshua  Babcock  and  Samuel  Phillips. 

Privates. — Benjamin  Pren,  James  Potter,  Henry  Fisher,  James  Parker,  Joseph  Guild,  Nathan  Smith, 
Isaac  Brown,  Billington  Crumb,  James  Haines,  Samuel  Apis,  Alderman  Crank,  Oliver  Simmons,  Jack  Sher- 
man, Joel  Briggs,  Clark  Packard,  Samuel  Cory,  James  Weaver,  Clark  Crandall,  Sampson  George,  Joseph 
Ralph,  Jedediah  Grenale,  Richard  Hare,  Darius  Wale,  Joseph  Denis,  William  Bruflf,  Charles  Hassett,  Thomas 
Wilcox,  Pardon  Cory,  Jeremiah  Thomas,  John  Hunt,  Thomas  Austin,  Daniel  Page  (a  Narraganset  Indian). 
Jack  Sisson*  (black),  and Howe,  or  Whiting,  boat-steerer. 

^  This  house  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  bay.  The  view  is  from  the  road 
where  the  small  stream  crosses,  after  leaving  the  pond  seen  in  the  picture.     It  is  a  beautiful  summer  rest- 

*  In  Allen's  American  Biography,  the  name  of  the  black  man  is  written  Prince,  and  he  sayR  that  he  died  at  PlymouUi  in  ISSl, 
aged  seventy -eight  years.    The  uume  givun  by  Mr.  Barton  must  be  correct,  for  he  has  the  original  pnper  of  his  faUier.         ». 
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.  them  to  be  frieads,  and  was  not  uadeceived  until  his  musket  was  seized,  and  himself  bound  and 
menaced  with  instant  death  if  he  made  any  noise.  The  doors  had  been  secured  by  the  division 
finam  tbe  rear,  and  Barton  entered  the  front  passage  boldly.  Mr.  Overton  sat  alone,  reading, 
the  rest  of  the  family  being  in  bed.  Barton  inquired  for  General  Prescott's  room.  Overton 
pointed  upward,  signifying  that  it  was  directly  over  the^room  in  which  they  were  standing. 
With  ibnr  strong  men,  and  Sisson,  a  powerful  negro  who  accompanied  them,  Barton  ascended 
the  stairs  and  gently  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked  ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  parleying ;  the 
negro  drew  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  using  his  head  for  a  battering-ram,  burst  open  the 
door  at  the  first  efibrt.  The  general,  supposing  the  intruders  to  be  robbers,  sprang  from  bis 
bed,  and  seized  his  gold  watch  that  was  hanging  upon  the  wall.  Barton  placed  his  hand 
gently  upon  the  general's  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  that  perfect  silence  was 
now  his  only  safety.  Prescott  begged  time  to  dress,  but  it  being  a  hot  July  night,  and  time 
precious.  Barton  refused  acquiescence,  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  cruel  to  take  him  across 
the  bay,  where  he  could  make  his  toilet  with  more  care,  at  his  leisure.  So,  throwing  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  placing  him  between  two  armed  men,  the  prisoner  was  hurried  to  the 
diore.  In  the  mean  time,  Major  Barrington,  Prescott's  aid,  hearing  the  noise  in  the  gen- 
eral's room,  leaped  from  a  window  to  escape,  but  was  captured.  He  and  the  sentinel  were 
itationed  in  the  center  of  the  party.  At  about  midnight  captors  and  prisoners  landed  at 
Warwick  Point,  where  General  Prescott  first  broke  the  silence  hy  saying  to  Ck>lonel  Barton, 
*  Sir,  you  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night."  "  We  have  been  fortunate,"  coolly  replied 
Barton.  Captain,  Elliot  was  there  with  a  coach  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Providence, 
where  they  arrived  at  sunrise.  Prescott  was  kindly  treated  by  General  Spencer  and  juiy  n, 
other  officers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  ^^^- 
Washington,  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson.  On  his  way  the  scene  occurred  in  the  Al- 
den  Tavern  at  Lebanon,  mentioned  on  page  35.  Prescott  was  exchanged  for  General 
Charles  Lee*  in  April  following,  and  soon  aflerward  resumed  his  command  of  the  Brit- 
iih  troops  on  Rhode  Island.  This  was  the  sarne  Prescott  who  treated  Colonel  Ethan 
Alien  so  cmelly  when  that  officer  was  taken  prisoner  near  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 

On  account  of  the  bravery  displayed  and  the  importance  of  the  service  in  this  expedition, 
Coogress,  having  a  "just  sense  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  and  the 
have  officers  and  men  of  his  party,  who  distinguished  their  valor  and  address  in  making 
prisoner  of  Major-general  Prescott,  of  the  British  army,  and  Major  William  Barrington,  his 
aid-de-carop,'"  voted  Barton  an  elegant  sword ;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  fol-  juiy  35, 
lowing,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  in  th^  Continental  army.*       ^^^• 

General  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  Rhode  Island 
in  tbe  spring  of  1778,  at  about  the  time  when  Prescott  resumed  his  command  of  the  ene- 
my's fitrces.  The  latter,  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  determ- 
ined to  gratify  his  thirst  for  revenge.  Under  pretense  of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  the  isl- 
and, he  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  up  the  bay  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  de- 
itroy  the  American  boats  and  other  property  that  fell  in  their  way.  At  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  landed  between  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  proceeded  in  two  divisions  to 
exseonte  their  orders.  One  party,  who  proceeded  to  the  Kickemuet  River,  destroyed  seventy 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  a  state  galley ;  the  other  burned  the  meeting-house  and  a  number 
of  dwellings  at  Warren,  and  plundered  and  abused  the  inhabitants  in  various  ways.  The 
iemales  were  robbed  of  their  shoe-buckles,  finger-rings,  and  other  valuables,  and  live  stock 
3  driven  away  A>r  the  use  of  the  British  army.     They  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  fired 


deace,  the  groands  aroand  it  being  finely  shaded  by  willows,  elms,  and  sycamores.  The  present  occupant 
loadlj  showed  me  tbe  room  in  which  Prescott  was  Ijring  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  It  is  on  the  second 
ftoor,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house,  or  on  the  right  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  well-built 
fnme  boose,  and  was  probably  then  the  most  spacious  mansion  on  the  island  out  of  Newport. 

*  General  Lee  had  been  captured  at  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1776,  while  passing 
from  the  Hodsoo  to  join  Washington  00  the  Delaware. 

'Joomab  of  Congress,  iii.,  241.  '  Ibid.,  459. 
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the  Episcopal  church  (miBtaking  it  for  a  dissenters'  meeting-hoase),  burned  twenty-two  dwell- 
ings, and  carried  ofi'  considerable  plunder.  A  few  days  afterward,  another  marauding  party 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  burned  the  mills  at  Tiverton,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  and  plunder 
the  town,  but  a  resolute  band  of  twenty-five  men  kept  them  at  bay,  effectually  disputing  their 
passage  across  the  bridge.  Satisfied  with  this  great  display  of  prowess  and  vengeance,  Pres- 
cott  refrained  from  further  hostile  movements,  until  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  the 
combined  attacks  of  an  American  army  and  a  French  fleet. 

I  have  noticed  on  pages  86  and  87,  vol.  i.,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  6th  of  ^,^~^ 

February,  1778.*  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  a  French  squadron  for  the  American  service 
was  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  and  four  frigates  of  superior  size.  Count 
d'Estaing,  a  brave  and  successful  naval  officer,  was 

appointed  to  the  command,  and  on  the  l3th  of 

April  the  fleet  sailed  for  America.  Silas  Deane, 
one  of  the  American  commissioners,  and  M.  Gerard, 
the  first  appointed  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  came  passengers  in  the  Languedoc,  D'Estaiug's 
flag-ship.     Authentic  information  of  the  sailing  of  this 

expedition  reached  the  British  cabinet  on  the 

4th  of  May.  Some  of  the  ministers  being  out 
of  town,  a  cabinet  council  was  not  held  until  the  6th, 
when  it  was  determined  speedily  to  dispatch  a  power- 
ful squadron,  then  at  Portsmouth,  to  America.  On 
the  20  th,  Admirals  Byron  and  Hyde  Parker,  with 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  weighed  anchor.  Doubtful  of  the  destination  of  D'Estaing,  and 
not  knowing  that  Deane  and  Gerard  were  with  him,  ministers  countermanded  the  order  for 
sailing,  and  the  squadron,  overtaken  by  an  express,  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  it  remained 
until  the  5th  of  June,  when  it  again  sailed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byron  alone.' 

The  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  thus  openly  giving  aid,  by  treaty  and  arms, 
to  the  revolted  colonies,  aroused  the  ire,  not  only  of  ministers,  but  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  whose  bosoms  the  embers  of  ancient  feuds  were  not  wholly  extinct.  In  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  ministers  moved  an  appropriate  address  to 
the  king.  The  opposition  proposed  an  aoiendment  requesting  his  majesty  to  dismiss  the 
ministry !  A  furious  debate  arose,  but  the  original  address  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  against  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  the  Commons,  and  an  equally 

^  The  French  envoy,  De  Noailles  (uncle  of  La  Fayette's  wife),  delivered  a  rescript  to  Lord  Weyroootli 
on  the  17th  of  March,  in  vhich  he  informed  the  British  court  of  the  treaty.  While  in  it  he  professed  in  the 
name  of  the  government  a  desire  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  the 
"  court  of  London"  would  find  in  his  communication  "  new  proofs  of  his  majesty's  [Louis  XVL]  constant 
and  sincere  <jlisposition  for  peace,"  he  plainly  warned  it  that  his  sovereign,  **  being  determined  to  protect 
eflectuaUy  the  kiwful  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag,  had,  in  conseqoenoe, 
taken  effectual  measures,  in  concert  with  the  Thirteen  United  and  Indepeindent  States  of  America."  This 
note  greatly  incensed  the  British  ministry,  for  they  considered  it  more  than  half  ironical  in  language,  and 
intentionally  insulting  in  spirit.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  French  vessels  in  English  porta. 
A  similar  order  was  issued  by  the  French  government.  War  thus  actually  commenced  between  the  two 
nations,  though  not  formally  declared. 

'  Charles  Henry  Count  d'Estaing  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  in  France.  He  was  under  the  famous  Count 
Lally,  governor  general  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1756.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  but  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole.  He  was  commander  at  the  taking  of  Grenada  after  his 
services  in  America.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  the  French  Revolution,  and, 
being  suspected  of  unfriendliness  to  the  Terroristo,  was  guillotined  on  the  29th  of  April,  1793. 

'  Admiral  Byron  carried  with  him  to  Earl  Howe,  the  naval  commander  on  the  American  coast,  a  permit 
for  that  officer  to  return  to  England,  pursuant  to  his  own  urgent  request.  Byron  became  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command. 
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decided  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  Parliament  soon  afterward  adjourned,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,  directed  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  conduct  of  France.  After  speaking  of  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  quiet  ihen  prevailing  iu  Europe,  he  said,  **  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  pretense  of  provocation  or  color  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights 
of  sovereigns  ;  at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted  sub- 
jects in  North  America ;  afterward  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
engagements  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  at  length  by  conmiitting  open  hostilities 
tod  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies."  He  alluded  to  the  want  of  success  in  America,  the  means 
that  had  been  put  forth  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  complete  failure  of  the  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities  which  Spain  was  making. 
He  closed  his  address  by  calling  upon  Parliament  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  which 
the  crisis  demanded,  assuring  them  that  his  cordial  co-operation  would  always  be  extended, 
tod  informed  them  that  he  had  called  out  the  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  In 
Diet,  the  king  carefully  avoided  casting  censure  upon  ministers  for  the  late  miscarriages  in 
America,  and,  by  implication,  fixed  the  blame  upon  the  commanders  in  that  service.  The 
iddress  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  Commons  the  king  was  accused  of 
wifehood — uttering  "  a  false,  unjust,  and  ilUberal  slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  ;  loading  them  with  a  censure  which  ought  to  fall  on  ministers  alone.*'  Yet 
ministers  were  still  supported  by  pretty  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  while  the  war-spirit, 
renewed  by  the  French  alliance,  was  hourly  increasing  among  the  multitude  without.^ 

After  a  voyage  of  eighty-seven  days,  the  French  squadron  arrived  on  the  coast, 
tod  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Howe,  with  his  fleet,  had,  for-  ^ 
tanately  for  himself,  left  the  Delaware  a  few  days  before,  and  was  anchored  ofi'  Sandy  Hook, 
to  eo^)perate  with  the  British  land  forces  under  Clinton,  then  proceeding  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.*  On  learning  this  fact,  Deane  and  Gerard  proceeded  immediately  up  the 
DeUware  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  then  in  session.'  After  communicating  with 
that  body,  D'Estaing  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook.  Howe  was  within  the 
Hook,  in  Raritan  or  Amboy  Bay,*  whither  D'Estaing  could  not  with  safety  attempt  to  follow 
\am  with  his  large  vessels,  on  account  of  a  sand-bar  extending  to  Staten  Island  from  Sandy 
Hook.*  He  anchored  near  the  Jersey  shore,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  D'Estaing  sailed  with  his  squadron,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Washington,  to  co-operate  with  Greneral  Sullivan,  then  preparing  to  make  an  attempt     ^ 

^Lo88ing'8"1776,"p.  274. 

*  It  was  daring  this  progress  of  the  British  array  toward  New  York  that  the  Americans,  under  the  imme- 
dnte  oommand  of  Washington,  parsaed  and  overtook  them  near  Monmoath  coort-hoose,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  a  severe  battle  occnrred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1778. 

'  Congress  had  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Philadel- 
HkiM,  m  the  antmnn  of  1777,  until  the  30th  of  Jane,  177^,  after  the  evaoaation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy 
■der  Clintoiu 

*  Howe's  fleet  consisted  of  only  six  64  gmi  ships,  three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,  with  some  frigates  and 
abops.  Several  of  D'Estaing's  ships  were  of  great  balk  and  weight  of  metal,  one  carrying  90,  another  80. 
sad  fix  74  gons  each.  Had  D'Estaing  arrived  a  little  sooner,  and  caaght  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he 
sight  easfly  have  captured  or  destroyed  it ;  and  doubtless  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  would  have  shared 
the  &te  of  those  under  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 

*  Sandy  Hook,  in  form  and  extent,  has  been  greatly  changed  since  the  time  in  question.  According  to  a 
nap,  in  my  possession,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Tryon,  in  1779. 
Sandy  Hook  was  a  low  point,  extending  northward  from  the  Highlands  of  Neversink  or  Navesink.  The 
Modj  bar  oo  which  the  Ooean  House,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River,  now  stands,  forming  a  sound 
■any  miles  in  extent,  was  hot  then  in  existence ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sea  made  a  breach  across  the  neck 
cf  Sandy  Hook  in  1778,  that  there  was  a  passage  within  it  along  the  base  of  the  Highlands  from  the  Ran- 
taa  or  Amboy  Bay.  Now  the  water  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth  in  the  main  ship  channel,  inune 
dmtkj  above  the  east  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook,  quite  sufficient  to  allow  ships  as  heavy  as  D'Estaing's  to  enter 
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to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rhode  Island.  In  consequence  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  British  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1777,  Congress  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  cause.  This  expedition  was  arranged  by  Gen- 
eral Spencer  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  fair  promises  of  success.  The  Americans 
September,  '^^^  Stationed  at  Tiverton,  near  the  present  stone  bridge,  and  had  actually  em- 
1777.  barked  in  their  boats  to  cross  over  to  Rhode  Island  to  surprise  the  enemy,  when 
Spencer  prudently  countermanded  the  order.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  British  command- 
er was  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  seeing  no  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  oppose  his 

landing,  apprehended  some  stratagem  that  might 
be  fatal.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  The  Brit- 
ish had  determined  to  allow  the  Americans  to 
land  and  march  some  distance  upon  the  island, 
when  they  would  cut  off  their  retreat  by  destroy- 
ing their  boats,  and  thus  make  them  captives. 
General  Spencer,  indignant  at  the  censure  im- 
plied in  the  proposed  inquiry  of  Congress,  resign- 
,  and  General  Sullivan  was  ap- 


liL         ^    £r     ed  his  commission,  an 
\Vl     ?x/&    pointed  in  his  place.* 

^"*\  ly  ,-■  The  French  fleet 


1T78. 


Opbbatiokii  upon  Khodb  Island  in  1778.* 


appeared  off  the  har- 
bor of  Newport  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
the  next  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  vessels  of  the  allies  were  anchored  near 
Brenton's  Reef,  where  General  Sullivan  had  a 
conference  with  the  admiral,  and  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  ships  ran 
up  the  channel  west  of  Canonicut,  and  anchor- 
ed at  the  north  point  of  that  island. 

Washington  had  directed  Sullivan  to  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
for  five  thousand  militia.  The  call  was  made, 
and  promptly  responded  to.  The  Massachusetts 
militia  marched  under  John  Hancock  as  gen- 
eral ;*  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  the  presence  of  the  French  squadron, 
that  thousands  of  volunteers,  gentlemen  and  oth-' 
ers,  from  Boston,  Salem,  .Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c.,  engaged  in  the  service.'  Two  bri- 
gades of  Continental  infantry,  under  La  Fayette, 
were  sent  from  the  main  army ;  and  the  whole 
force,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen- 
erals Greene*  and  La  Fayette. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  D'Es- 


*  Joseph  Spencer  'was  born  at  East  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  in  1714.  He  was  a  major  in  the  colopial 
army  in  1756,  and  was  one  of  the  first  eight  brigadiers  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775. 
He  was  appointed  a  major  general  in  August,  1776,  and  in  1777  was' in  command  of  the  American  forces 
on  Rhode  Island.  After  his  resignation  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  his  native  state.  He 
died  at  East  Haddam  in  January,  1789,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

«  Hildreth,  iii.,  252.  '  Gordon,  ii.,  369. 

*  Greneral  Greene  was  then  the  quarter-master  general  of  the  Continental  army.  His  prudence,  military 
skill,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Rhode  Islander,  induced  Washington  to  dispatch  him  to  that  field  of  oper- 
ations at  that  time. 

'^  The  letters  upon  the  map  indicate  the  position  of  the  following  named  objects :  A,  head-quarters  of 
Prescoit  when  he  was  captured  j  C  D,  the  two  British  lines  across  the  island,  the  former  extending  from 
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taing  oommenced  operations.  Two  of  his  vessels  approached  to  the  attack  of  four  British 
frigates  (the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  aud  Cerberus)  and  some  smaller  vessels,  lying  near  Pru- 
(leoce  Island.  Unable  to  fight  successfully  or  to  escape,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  all  these  ves- 
sels, and  soon  afterward  sunk  two  others  (the  Flora  and  Falcon),  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  D'Estaing.  Unfortunately,  the  American  troops  were  not  quite  prepared 
to  oo-operate  with  the  French  fleet.  Although  Sullivan  had  every  thing  in  readiness  at 
Providence,  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  troops  prevented  his  departure  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  This  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  great  diflicuUy,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

On  the  1 0th,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole  American  force,  in  two  divi-  Aueust, 
noos,  crossed  from  Tiverton  in  eighty-six  flat-bottomed  boats,*  prepared  under  the  di-  ^^^ 
rection  of  the  energetic  Major  Talbot,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
was  to  be  joined  by  four  thousand  marines  from  the  French  squadron.  The  British  had  just 
been  re-enforced,  and  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Pigot.  They  abandoned  their  works  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  when  the  Amer- 
icans landed,  and  retired  within  their  strongly-intrenched  lines  about  three  miles  above  New- 
port. Perceiving  this  movement,  SulUvan  ordered  the  Americans  to  advance,  without  wait- 
ing ibr  the  landing  of  the  French  troops.  They  moved  from  the  ferry,  and  in  the  afternoon 
encamped  upon  the  high  ground  known  as  Quaker  Hill,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  north 
of  Newport. 

Within  five  days  after  D'Estaing  \eh  Sandy  Hook,  four  British  men-of-war  had  arrived 
fltagly  at  New  York.  With  this  re-enforcement  Howe  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief 
of  his  majesty's  army  on  Rhode  Island.  He  appeared  off  Newport  harbor  with  a  Aiumst, 
fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  ;  and  the  next  morning,  D^Es-  ^'^®- 
taing,  instead  of  landing  his  marines  according  to  agreement,  spread  his  sails  to  a  favorable 
breeze,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  under  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries, 
to  attack  Admiral  Howe.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Angugt  lo, 
French  fleet  went  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  all  that  day  the  two  naval  com-  ^^^ 
foanders  contended  for  the  weather-gage.*  This  maneuvering  prevented  an  engagement. 
The  next  morning  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  and  a  violent  tempest,  that  raged  for 
nearly  forty-eight  hours,'  separated  the  belligerents.  Two  of  the  French  ships  were  dis- 
masted, and  the  count's  flag-ship  lost  her  rudder  and  all  her  masts.  In  this  condition  she 
was  borne  down  upon  by  a  British  frigate  under  full  sail,  from  which  she  received  a  broad- 
sde,  bnt  with  little  damage.  Another  of  the  French  disabled  vessels  was  attacked  in  the 
«me  way,  the  assailants  sheering  ofi'afler  firing  a  single  broadside  ;  but  the  junction  of  six 
<ail  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  14th  prevented  other  attacks  on  the  crippled  ships.  On 
the  1 6th,  the  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  Ccesar  and  the  British  fifty  gun  ship  Iris  had  a 

Tooomy  Hill,  H^  and  the  latter  crossing  the  slope  near  Rose  Island,  near  Newport ;  £,  the  American  lines 
between  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills  and  Butts's  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  ;  F,  the  position  of  the 
Amenean&i  with  their  batteries,  when  preparing  to  attack  the  British  lines  and  waiting  for  D'Estaing ;  G, 
Barker's  Hill,  fortified  hy  the  British ;  H,  'Tonomy  Hill ;  O,  the  west  or  Narraganset  passage  of  the  bay ;  ^ 
P.  the  middle ;  and  Q,  the  east  or  Seaconet  passage.  The  Bristol  Ferry,  across  which  the  Americans  re- 
treated, is  named  on  the  map.  It  was  at  the  narrowest  place,  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  word  Butts.  There 
vere  fortificatioos  upon  Gold,  Rose,  Goat,  and  Contour  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  Canonicut,  ruins  of  which 
are  still  risible.  The  short  double  lines  upon  the  map,  immediately  above  the  letter  N  in  Newport,  mark 
the  nte  of  the  present  Fort  Adams,  the  Castle  Hill  of  the  Revolution,  and  opposite,  upon  a  point  of  Canon- 
aeot,  is  the   Damplings  Fort,  or  Fort  Canonicut,  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

^  Tbeae  boats  were  capable  of  bearing  one  hundred  men  each.  They  were  fitted  out  with  great  dis- 
patch, and  Talbot,  who  directed  the  operations,  became  so  wearied  by  over-exertions,  that  he  slept  soundly, 
fior  a  long  time,  under  one  of  them,  while  the  hanmiers  of  the  caulkers,  who  were  at  work  by  candlelight, 
vere  rattling  over  bis  head. — Tuckerman's  Lift  of  Talbot,  p.  47. 

*  A  ship  is  said  to-  have  the  weather-gage  when  she  is  at  the  windward  of  another  vessel.  In  naval  en- 
figMDeota,  obtaining  the  weather-gage  is  an  important  desideratum  for  the  contending  squadrons. 

'  This  storm  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newport  as  ^^  the  great  storm,"  accounts  of 
vhieh  ther  had  received  from  their  parents.  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  the  spray  was  brought  by  it 
tron  the  ocean,  and  incrusted  the  windows  in  the  town  with  salt. 
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severe  engagement  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  hoth  vessels  were  much  injured.  This 
ended  the  contest,  and  D'Estaing,  with  his  disabled  vessels,  appeared  ofi'the  harbor  of  New- 
port on  the  20th. 

The  Americans,  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  the  abandonment  of  them  by  their 
allies,  nevertheless  continued  their  preparations  for  attack  with  vigor.  They  had  sufiered 
much  from  the  gale  and  the  rain.  On  the  night  of  the  1 2th,  not  a  tent  or  marquee  could 
be  kept  standing.  Several  soldiers  perished,  many  horses  died,  and  all  the  powder  delivered 
to  the  troops  was  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  the 
Angost,  storm  ceased  on  the  14th,  yet  their  courage  and  ardor  were  not  abated.  On  the 
iT7a  15th,  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  French  squadron,  as  promised  by 
the  admiral,  they  marched  forward  in  three  divisions,  took  post  within  two  miles  of  the  en- 
emy's lines,  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  soon  afterward  opened  a  fire  of  balls 
and  bombs  upon  the  British  works. ^  On  the  night  of  the  reappearance  of  D'Estaing,  Gen- 
erals Greene  and  La  Fayette  proceeded  to  visit  him  on  board  his  vessel,  to  consult  upon 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  They  urged  the  count  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  New- 
port harbor ;  for  the  British  garrison,  disappointed  and  dispirited  on  account  of  not  receiving 
provision  and  ammunition  from  Howe,  would  doubtless  surrender  without  resistance.  D'Es- 
taing was  disposed  to  comply,  but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  adherence  to  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  put  into  Boston  harbor  for  repairs  in  the  event  of  injuries  being  sustained  by 
his  vessels.  Such  injuries  had  been  sustained  in  the  late  gale  and  partial  engagement,  and, 
overruled  by  his  officers,  he  refused  compliance,  sailed  for  Boston,  and  left  the  Americans  to 
take  care  of  themselves.*  Greene  and  La  Fayette  returned  on  the  night  of  the  21st  with 
a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  French  admiral,  and  the  next  day  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Hancock  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  him.  A  protest  against  the  count's  taking  the  fleet 
to  Boston,  signed  by  all  the  general  officers  except  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  him,  declaring 
anch  .a  measure  dejrogatory  to  the  honor  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  monarch, 
destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  two  nations.'  D'Estaing  afiected  to  be  offended  at  this  protest,  and  returned 
August 23,  *•  spirited  answer,  just  as  he  weighed  anchor  for  Boston,  which  drew  from  SuUi- 
I77a  y^j^  ^  sarcastic  reflection,  in  general  orders,  the  following  morning.^  From  Bos- 
ton the  count  wrote  an  explanatory  and  vindicatory  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  protest  and  of  Sullivan's  ungenerous  innuendoes.  The  whole  matter  was  final- 
ly amicably  adjusted. 

Disgusted  at  what  they  deemed  the  perfidy  of  the  French  commander,  and  despairing 

^  General  Sullivan  qhartered  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Gibb's  Farm. 
La  Fayette  quartered  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  what  was  then  called  the  Boiler  Garden  Farm ;  and 
Greene  had  his  quarters  in  Middletown,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Colonel  Richard  K.  Randolph. — Ross's 
Historical  Discoursej  page  53. 

^  It  is  asserted  that  D^Estaing  was  disliked  by  his  officers,  not  on  account  of  personal  considerations,  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  land  officer,  and  they  considered  it  an  afTront  that  he  was  placed  over  them. 
They  therefore  cast  every  impediment  in  his  way,  where  opportunities  were  presented  in  which  he  might 
gain  personal  distinction.  In  the  case  in  question,  all  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  proceeding  to  Boston, 
and  entered  into  a  formal  protest  against  his  remaining  at  Newport. 

^  This  protest  was  signed  by  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  J.  Glover,  Ezekiel  Cor- 
nell, William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Lovell,  and  John  Fitzoonnel. 

*  **The  general  can  not  help,"  said  Sullivan,  in  his  orders,  *'  lamenting  the  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  who  placed  great  dependence 
upon  the  assistance  of  it,  though  he  can  by  no  meant  8uppo$e  the  army  or  any  part  of  it  endangered  by  lhi$ 
movement, ^^  Sullivan  was  doubtless  correct  in  his  opinion,  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  that  the  French  al- 
liance was  of  little  advantage  to  the  Americans,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  This  same  Admiral  d'Estaing 
subsequently  abandoned  the  Americans  at  the  South,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  under  pretense  that  he  must 
seek  safe  winter  quarteri,  although  it  viras  then  only  in  the  month  of  October  I  The  English  and  Americans 
were  both  duped  by  *^  his  most  Christian  majesty"  of  France ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  a  balance- 
sheet  of  favors  connected  with  the  alliance  will  show  not  the  least  preponderance  of  service  in  favor  of  the 
French,  unless  the  result  of  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  Americans,  caused  by  the  hopes  of  success  from 
that  alliance,  shall  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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of  success,  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  American  volunteers  lefl  for  home  on 
the  24th  and  25th.  The  American  force  was  thus  reduced  to  about  the  number  of 
that  of  the  enemy.  Under  these  circumstances,  an  assault  upon  the  British  lines  was 
deemed  hazardous,  and  a  retreat  prudent.  La  Fayette  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  to  so- 
licit the  return  of  D*£staing  to  Newport,  but  he  could  only  get  a  promise  from  that  offi- 
cer to  march  his  troops  by  land  to  aid  the  Americans  in  the  siege,  if  requested.  It  was 
too  late  for  such  a  movement. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  Americans  commenced  a  retreat  with  great  Anrast, 
order  and  secrecy,  and  arrived  at  the  high  grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  ^'^^' 
with  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  at  three  the  next  morning.  Their  retreat  having  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  a  pursuit  was  undertaken.  The  Americans  had  fortified  an  em- 
inence called  Butts's  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Newport.  Here  they  made  a  stand, 
and  at  daylight  called  a  council  of  war.  General  Greene  proposed  to  march  back  and 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  west  road,  then  approaching  in  detachments,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  Hessian  chasseurs  and  two  Anspach  regiments  under  Lossberg.     On  the  east  road  was 
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ScKNX  or  THK  Enoaokbixnt  oft  Rhode  Islaivd,  Aug.  29, 1778. 

From  a  print  in  tb«  0«atJeiiuui*«  Mifiaine,  177S. 

General  Smith,  with  two  regiments  and  two  flank  companies.  To  the  former  were  op- 
posed the  light  troops  of  Lieutenant- colonel  Laurens,  and  to  the  latter  those  of  Colonel 
Qenry  B.  Livingston.  Greene's  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  col- 
lect in  force  upon  the  two  eminences  called  respectively  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill.*  A  large 
detachment  of  the  enemy  marched  very  near  to  the  American  left,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Glover,  and  driven  back  to  Quaker  Hill.  About  nine  o'clock  the  British  opened  a  severe 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans  from  the  two  hills,  which  was  returned  from  Butts's  Hill 
with  sjHrit.  Skirmishes  continued  between  advanced  parties  until  near  ten,  when  two  Brit- 
ish sloops  of  war  and  other  armed  vessels,  having  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans, 
began  a  fire  upon  that  point  simultaneously  with  a  furious  attack  there  by  the  land  forces  of 
the  enemy.  This  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  cut  off*  a  retreat,  brought 
on  an  almost  general  action,  in  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  patriots  were 
at  one  time  engaged.  The  enemy's  line  was  finally  broken,  afler  a  severe  engagement,  in 
attempts  to  take  the  redoubt  on  the  American  right,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  great 
eonfufiion  to  Turkey  Hill,  leaving  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  This  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  sultry  day,  and  a  number  on  both  sides 
perifhed  from  the  effects  of  the  heat  and  fatigue.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
until  sunset,  when  the  battle  ceased.  The  skirmishing  and  more  general  action  continued 
seven  hours  without  intermission,  and  the  most  indomitable  courage  was  evinced  by  both 
parties.     The  Americans  had  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded,  and  forty- 

'  Tbe  three  eminences,  Butts's,  Quaker,  and  Turkey  Hill,  are  seen  in  the  picture,  the  former  on  the  left, 
its  slopes  covered  with  the  American  tents,  Quaker  Hill  in  the  center,  and  Turkey  Hill  on  the  right.  The 
bjose  IB  the  fore-ground,  on  the  right,  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Brindley,  now  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Anthooy. 
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four  missing.  The  British  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  twelve 
missing. 

So  nearly  matched  were  the  belligerents,  that  both,  willingly  rested  in  their  respective 
canfps  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  each  seemed  reluctant  to  renew  the  battle. 
Sullivan  had  good  cause  to  refrain  from  another  engagement,  for  at  break  of  day  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Providence,  informing  him  that  Howe  bad  again  sailed  for  Newport,  was 
seen  off  Block  Island  the  day  before,  and  probably,  before  night,  would  be  in  New- 
port harbor.^  Under  these  circumstances,  Sullivan  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
Rhode  Island,  a  measure  concurred  in  by  his  officers.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
for  the  first  indications  of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  would  bring  the  repulsed 
enemy  upon  them  in  full  force.  The  sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  only  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  information  of  Sullivan's  de- 
sign from  reaching  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Fortunately,  Butts's  Hill  concealed  all  movements 
in  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  During  the  day,  a  number  of  tents  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Americans  and  pitched  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  army  were  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  camp.  This  was  intended  to  deceive  the  British,  and  was  success- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  during  the  engagement  of  the  previous  day,  the  heavy 
baggage  and  stores  were  falling  back  and  crossing  Bristol  ferry  to  the  main.  At  dark  the 
Aoffustao,     tents  were  struck,  fires  were  lighted  in  front  at  various  points,  the  light  troops, 

ma  ^{||  ^Q  baggage,  marched  down  to  the  ferry,  and  before  midnight  the  whole 
American  army  had  crossed  in  flat- bottomed  boats  to  the  main,  in  good  order,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  retreat.  La  Fayette  arrived  from  Boston,  whither,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  sent  to  persuade  D*£staing  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to  Newport 
again.  He  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  absent  during  the  engagement.'  Anticipating 
that  a  battle  would  take  place,  he  traveled  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  nearly  seventy  miles, 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half.'  Although  denied  the  lau- 
rels which  he  might  have  won  in  battle,  he  participated  in  the  honors  of  a  successful  retreat. 

The  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  General  Sullivan,  for 
Newport  had  been  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  British  army 


'  The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  had  on  board  Sir  Henry  CKnton,  with  foar  thousand  troops  destined  for  Rhode 
Island ;  but  on  approaching  Newport,  and  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  (for  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  until 
the  31st,  the  day  after)  and  the  sailing  of  the  disabled  French  squadron  to  Boston,  Howe  changed  his  course, 
and  sailed  for  the  latter  port,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September.  Perceiving  no  chance  of  success 
in  attacking  D'Estaing,  Howe  prudently  withdrew,  after  throwing  the  to¥m  of  Boston  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and,  with  the  disappointed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sailed  for  New  York.  On  thir  way,  Clinton  or- 
dered his  marauding  officer.  General  Grey,  to  land  with  the  troops  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Acushnet  River,  and  proceed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  They  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  5th  of  September  and  twelve  the  next 
day,  destroyed  about  seventy  sail  of  vessels,  many  of  them  prizes  taken  by  American  privateers,  and  several 
small  craft ;  burned  the  magazine,  wharves,  stores,  warehouses,  vessels  on  the  stocks,  all  the  buildings  at 
MTherson's  wharf,  the  principal  part  of  the  booses  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  mills  and  houses  at 
Fairhaven,  Opposite.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  $323,266.  Grey  and  his  troops 
then  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  made  a 
requisition  for  the  militia  arms,  the  public  money,  three  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  The  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  the  marauders  returned  to  New 
York  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  British  army. 

'  La  Fayette  had  advised  a  retreat  from  Newport  six  days  before.  On  the  24th  he  gave  his  opinion  in 
writing,  as  follows :  *^  I  do  not  approve  of  continuing  the  siege.  The  time  of  the  militia  is  out,  and  they 
will  not  longer  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  common  cause.  A  retreat  is  the  wisest  step."  Writ- 
ing to  Waslkington  after  the  retreat,  he  expressed  his'  mortification,  and  said,  "  That  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tion fought  where  I  could  have  been,  and  was  not,  will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  jron  as  it  seems  to  myaelf." 
He  arrived  while  the  army  was  retreating,  and  brought  ofi"  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  in  the  best  manner. 
His  feelings  were  soothed  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  adopted  on  the  19th  of  September,  thanking  (gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  those  under  his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  retreat,  and  specially  re- 
questing the  president  to  inform  the  marquis  of  their  due  sense  of  his  personal  sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston, 
and  his  gallantry  in  conducting  the  pickets  and  out-sentries  in  the  evacuation. — Journals  of  Congreu^  iv.,  378. 

»  Gordon,  ii.,  376. 
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from  capitulation  had  D'Estaing  co-operated.     Policy,  at  that  time,  dictated  the  course  of 
Congress  in  withholding  the  voice  of  censure,  but  the  people  unhesitatingly  charged  the  fail- 
are  of  the  expedition  upon  the  bad  conduct  of  the  French.     The  retreat  was  approved  of  by 
Congress,  in  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  9th  of  September.     It  was  not  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  it.     With  this  event 
closed  the  Eastern  campaign,  neither  party  in  the  contest  having  gained  any  thing.* 

The  British  held  possession  of  Rhode  Island  until  the  autumn  of  1779,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  desirous  of  making  a  further  demonstration  at  the  South,  and  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  New  York  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  American  and  French,  supposed  to 
have  been  concerted  between  Washington  and  D'Estaing,  dispatched  a  number  of  trans<- 
ports  to  bring  off* the  troops  from  Newport  to  strengthen  his  position  at  head-quarters.  They 
embarked  on  the  25th  of  October,  leaving  Rhode  Island  in  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, af\er  an  occupation  of  three  years  by  the  enemy.  During  their  stay,  they  had 
desolated  the  island.  Only  a  single  tree  of  the  ancient  forest  is  left,  a  majestic  sycamore, 
standing  near  the  bank  of  the  Seaconet  channel, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  When  they 
left,  they  bnmed  the  barracks  at  Fort  Adams 
and  the  light-house  upon  Beavertail  Point. 
They  also  carried  away  with  them  the  town 
records.  These  were  greatly  injured  by  being 
submerged  in  the  vessel  that  bore  them,  which 
was  sunk  at  Hell  Gate.  They  were  recovered 
and  sent  back  to  Newport,  but  were  of  little 
service  afterward.  This  event  produced  some 
embarrassment  in  respect  to  property,  but  they 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  impoverished  inhabitants  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  mutilated  dwellings  and  deso- 
lated farms.  The  winter  of  1779-80  was  a 
terrible  one  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island."  anciknt  svcamoke.* 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  afler  Sir  Robert 
Pigot  superseded  Prescott  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Rhode  Island,  the  people 
were  greatly  relieved  of  the  annoyances  they  had  been  subject  to  under  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
Private  property  was  respected,  plunder  ceased,  the  people  were  treated  with  respect,  and, 
when  the  evacuation  took  place,  no  violence  marked  the  departure  of  the  enemy.  General 
Gates  was  then  at  Providence  with  a  small  force,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  British,*  anticipating  predatory  excursions  along  the  coast ;  but  General  Pigot 

^  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Brigadier-general  Nelson  of  Virginia,  written  on  the  20th  of  August,  says : 
^  It  i»  not  a  little  pleasing  nor  less  wonderful  to  contemplate  that,  after  two  years'  maneuvering,  and  un- 
flergoiog  the  strangest  vicissitudes  that  perhaps  ever  attended  any  one  contest  since  the  creation,  both 
armies  are  brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  that  the  oflfending  party  in  the  beginning 
is  BOW  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  spade  and  pickaxes  for  defense.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  con- 
«picaous  io  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  wicked,  that  has  not 
gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  his  obligations." — Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Wcuhington^  vi.,  36. 

•  This  was  the  severest  winter  ever  experienced  in  America.  Narraganset  Bay  was  frozen  over ;  and 
the  reader  will  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  so  firmly  bridged 
that  troops  and  heavy  field-pieces  crossed  from  the  city  to  Staten  Island.  The  British  having  destroyed  the 
in?e5  oti  Rhode  Island,  fuel  was  very  scarce.  It  was  sold  in  Newport  for  twenty  dollars  a  cord.  Food, 
abo,  was  very  scarce ;  com  sold  at  four  silver  dollars  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  at  two  dollars.  A  tax  of  ten 
tboomtd  dollars  was  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  Tiverton  and  neighboring  towns  contributed  gen- 
erously to  their  aid.—^Ross's  Higtorical  Ditcourse^  p.  59. 

'  This  tree  stands,  solitary  and  peerless,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  land  of  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  and  between  his  fine  mansion  and  the  river.  It  is  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference 
within  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  yet  vigorous,  though  storms  have  riven  some  of  its  topmost 
timocbeft.     When  I  made  the  sketch  it  was  leafless,  the  autumn  winds  having  defoliated  it. 

*  During  the  occupation  of  the  Island  by  the  British,  after  the  retreat  of  Sullivan,  Gates  was  in  constant 
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waa  no  marauder,  and  scorned  to  do,  even  under  command,  ivhat  Try  on,  Wallace,  and  Grey 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1779  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  and  returned  to  France.  But  this  absence  was  not  a  season  of  idleness  among 
his  old  associates,  or  of  forgetfulnese  of  the  Americans  on  the  part  of  La  Fayette.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  design  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  and  government  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  to  procure  for 
them  more  substantial  aid  than  they  had  hitherto  received.  After  passing  a  few  days  with 
his  beautiful  and  much  loved  wife,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  an  army,  well-appointed  in  every  par* 
ticular,  to  fight  in  America.  In  making  such  a  request,  a  soul  less  ardent  and  hopeful  than 
the  youthful  generaFs  would  not  have  perceived  the  least  probability  of  success.  He  was 
acting  without  instructions  from  the  American  Congress,  or  even  its  sanction  or  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Washington.  It  seemed  but  too  recently  that  French  and  American  troops  were 
battling  in  opposition  in  the  Western  World,  to  hope  that  they  would  freely  commingle, 
though  Britons  were  still  the  foes  of  the  French.  La  Fayette,  however,  understood  French 
character  better  than  Washington  and  Congress  did,  and  he  knew  that  success  would  at- 
tend the  measure.  «*  He  had  that  interior  conviction  which  no  argument  or  authority  could 
subdue,  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  practicable  and  expedient,  and  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  ministers."^  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  held 
a  subordinate  rank  in  the  army  of  his  king ;  he,  therefore,  had  no  expectation  of  being  com- 
mander of  any  force  that  might  be  sent ;  his  efibrts  were  disinterested.'  Nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  his  object,  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  he  returned  to  America  the  following 
spring,  bearing  to  the  patriots  the  glad  tidings  that  a  French  squadron,  with  an 
^^'  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  admirably  officered  and  equipped,  and  con- 

veying, money  for  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  about  to  sail  for  our  shores.  The  mar- 
quis also  brought  a  commission  from  Louis  XVI.  for  Washington,  appointing  him  lieutenant 
general  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  vice-admiral  of  its  fleets.  This  was  a  wise  measure, 
and  operated,  as  intended,  to  prevent  difficulties  that  might  arise  respecting  official  etiquette. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  French  should  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  always  cede  the 
post  of  honor  to  the  Americans.  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  expedition,  was  to  place  himself  under  the  American  commander-in- 
chief,  and  on  all  occasions  the  authority  of  Washington  was  to  be  respected  as  supreme. 
This  arrangement  secured  the  best  understanding  between  the  two  armies  while  the  allies 
remained  in  America.' 


receipt  of  intelligence  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  secret  letters  and  a  sort  of  tel- 
egraphic communication.  Lieutenant  Seth  Chapin  employed  a  woman,  residing  in  Newport,  to  write  dovm 
every  thing  of  importance,  and  conceal  the  letter  in  a  hole  in  a  certain  rock.  By  setting  up  poles,  as  if  to 
dry  clothes,  and  by  other  signals  agreed  upon,  the  lieutenant  was  informed  of  the  presence  of  a  letter  in  the 
secret  post-office,  and  of  perfect  safety  in  coming  to  receive  it.  He  would  then  row  across  from  the  oppo- 
site  shore  of  Liule  Compton,  get  the  packet,  and  send  it  off  to  Gates.  After  the  evacuation,  the  lieutenant 
and  his  aids  received  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  Continental  money,  for  their  services,  the  whole 
amount  being  worth  then  only  about  seventy  dollars  in  specie. 

*  Everett's  Eulogy  on  La  Fayette. 

*  At  the  request  of  Count  de  Vergennes,  La  Fayette  drew  up  a  statement  containing  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  proposed  expedition.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  genius  of  the  highest  order,  of  which 
a  general  of  threescore  might  be  proud.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the 
officers  proper  to  accompany  them,  the  appointments  of  the  fleet  and  army,  the  time  of  embarkation,  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  the  probable  service  to  which  the  fleet  and  army  would  be  called,  were  all  laid  out 
with  a  minuteness  and  clearness  of  detail  which  seemed  to  indicate  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  fo- 
tmre.     The  whole  expedition  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  marquis. 

'  This  arrangement  was  conceived  by  La  Fayette,  and  he  made  it  a  fundamental  point.  Not  content 
with  soliciting  troops  for  America,  La  Fayette  requested  hii-ge  supplier  of  clothing,  guns,  aad  ammunition 
for  the  Republican  army.  I'hey  were  promised,  but  only  a  part  were  sent.  Such  was  the  importunit]^  of 
La  Fayette,  and  such  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants  and  claims  of  his 
Republican  friends,  that  the  old  Count  Maturepas,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  said  one  day  in  the  Coun- 
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Good  'ndiags  broogbt  by  La  Fayette.  Their  effect  Arrival  of  the  Allies.  Encampment  at  Newport 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  American  Congress  produced  hy  the  tidings  hrought  hy  La  Fay- 
ette, and  assurance  possessed  the  minds  of  that  asserahly  that  the  next  campaign  would  se- 
cure peace  and  independence  to  the  States.  Although  policy  forhade  giving  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  aid  from  abroad  was  near  at  hand,  sufficient  information  leaked  out  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  pleasant  hopes  for  the  future.  The  return  of  La  Fayette  was  hailed  with 
delight.  Congress/ by  resolution, &  testified  their  satisfaction  at  his  return,  and  ac-  •  May  15^ 
cepted  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the  further  services  of  so  gallant  and  meritorious  an  ^^^- 
officer.^  Three  days  afterward^  Congress  resolved  that  bills  be  immediately  drawn 
oa  Dr.  Franklin  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Mr.  Jay  for  the  same 
amount,  payable  at  sixty  days*  sight ;  and  that  the  money  be  applied  solely  to  the  bringing 
of  the  army  into  the  field,  and  forwarding  them  supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
and  nature  of  the  service  shall  require.  Also,  that  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey^  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  New  Hampshire,  be  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  pay  into  the  Continental  treas- 
ury, within  thirty  days,  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Legislatures, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia,  be  requested  to  invest  their  executive  authority,  or  some 
other  persons,  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them,  oh  the  application  of  the  committee 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  state.'  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  were  exempt  from  the  requisition,  because  they  were  then  bearing  the  heavy 
burden  of  an  active  campaign  within  their  own  limits.  Congress  thus  began  to  prepare  for 
the  most  energetic  co-operation  with  the  allies  when  they  should  arrive. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Temay,  sailed  from  Brest  early  in 
April,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July.'  On  the  evening  of 
the  10th  it  entered  Newport  harbor,  on  which  occasion  the  town  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  every  demonstration  of  joy  was  made  by  the  inhabitants.  General  Heath, 
then  in  command  on  Bhode  Island,  was  present  to  receive  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  on 
landing,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  batteries  upon  the  island.  On  the  24th,  the 
General  Assembly,  then  in  session,  presented  complimentary  addresses  to  Rochambeau  and 
Ternay  ;  and  General  Washington,  having  heard  of  their  arrival,  recommended,  in  general 
orders  at  his  camp  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  to  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  to  wear 
cockades  of  black  and  white — the  groufid  being  of  the  first  color,  and  the  relief  of  the  second 
— as  a  compliment  to,  and  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  afleotion  for  their  allies.*  The  Amer- 
ican cockade,  at  that  time,  was  black  ;  the  French  white. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  allies.  La  Fayette  set  out  for 
Newport,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for 
future  operations.  The  French  troops  were  pleasantly  encamped  southeast  of  Newport,  but 
they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet.  Wlien  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  Temay  from 
Brest  reached  the  British  cabinet,  they  dispatched  Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
to  re-enforce  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  the  successor  of  Byron,  then  commanding  the  squadron  on 
the  American  coast.     Graves  arrived  at  New  York  three  days  after  Temay  entered  New- 

eil,  "  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  La  Fayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  bead  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  far- 
ottore,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans,  as  his  majesty  would  be  unable  to  refuse  it."  La  Fayette  purchased, 
00  his  own  account,  a  large  quantity  of  swords  and  other  military  equipages,  which  he  brought  with  him 
and  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  light  infiuitry  whom  he  commanded  during  the  campaign. — See  Appendix 
to  vol.  Tii.  of  Sparks's  Life  and  Writingt  of  Watkington^  where  will  be  found  interesting  documents  relate 
bkg  to  this  expedition. 

'  JammaU  of  Congress^  vi.,  49.  While  in  France,  La  Fayette  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword,  pre- 
pared there  under  the  directions  of  Franklin,  by  order  of  Congress.  Franklin  sent  it  to  the  marquis  from 
Paasy,  by  his  grandson.    An  account  of  this  sword,  and  drawings  will  be  found  in  a  future  Chapter. 

«  Jowmals  of  Congress^  vi.,  50,  51. 

'  The  fleet  consisted  '^f  two  ships  of  eighty  guns  each,  one  of  seventy-four,  four  of  sixty-four,  two  frigates 
of  forty,  a  cutter  of  twenty,  a  hospital-ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four,  a  bomb-ship,  and  thirty-two  transports. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  four  regiments,  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  the  legion  of  the  Duke  dc  J«auzun, 
aoKmnting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

*  Tkacher,  p.  200.     Gordon,  iii.,  65. 
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British  Blockade  of  Namganflet  Bay.  Clinton's  Expedition.  Deadi  of  Ternay.  Waahington  in  Newport. 

July  13,  V^^^  harbor.  The  English  fleet,  now  stronger  than  the  French,  proceeded  imme' 
neo.  diately  to  attempt  a  blockade  of  the  latter  in  Narraganset  Bay.  On  the  19th,  four 
British  ships,  the  advance  sail  of  the  fleet  rendezvousing  at  Block  Island,  appeared  ofl* New- 
port The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  three  French  frigates  went  in 
pursuit  of  them,  but,  falling  in  with  nine  or  ten  ships  of  the  enemy  that  were  approaching, 
made  sail  for  the  harbor,  under  full  chase. 

Intelligence  was  received  that  General  Clinton,  lately  returned  to  New  York  from  the 
South,  was  preparing  to  proceed  in  person,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  to  attack  Rhode 
Island.  Menaced  by  sea  and  land,  General  Heath  called  earnestly  upon  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  troops,  and  his  requisition  was  promptly  complied  with  ; 
so  promptly,  that,  before  any  enemy  appeared,  the  allied  forces  felt  quite  competent  to  oppose 
the  largest  army  that  Clinton  could  possibly  bring  into  the  field.  Sir  Henry  actually  sailed 
from  New  York  with  eight  thousand  troops,  but  proceeded  no  further  than  Huntington  Bay, 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  Informed  there  of  the  fortified  position  of  the  French  at  Newport, 
the  rapid  gathering  of  the  militia,  and  the  approach  of  Washington  toward  New  York  city, 
Clinton  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  our  coast,  the  French  and  English  fleets  were 
striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Admiral  de 
Guichen,  the  latter  by  Admiral  Rodney.  It  was  the  understanding  when  Ternay  and  Ro- 
chambeau  left  France,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  at  Rhode  Island  by  the  squadron  of  De 
Guichen.  Events  unforeseen  prevented  this  junction.  The  arrival  of  Rodney  at  St.  Lucie, 
and  subsequent  maneuvers  and  encounters,  detained  De  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies  until 
July ;  and  five  days  before  Ternay  arrived  at  Newport,  De  Guichen  left  St.  Do- 
mingo for  Europe,  his  ships  having  suflered  greatly  in  the  engagements,  and  the  land 
troops  which  they  carried  having  been  terribly  diminished  by  sickness.  The  failure  of  this 
co-operation,  the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  French  troops  at  Newport,  and  the 
expectation  of  an  attack,  there,  or  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  squadron,  made  it  inexpedient 
to  break  up  the  encampment  on  Rhode  Island  and  attempt  any  operations  at  a  distance.  It 
was  concluded  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Lauzun  and  his  legion,  as  we  have  seen,  were  can- 
toned at  Lebanon,  in  Conneoticut.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  were  kept  under 
arms  at  Newport,  to  assist  in  guarding  the  French  squadron,  and  the  allies  became  a  bur- 
den, rather  than  an  aid,  to  the  Americans.  The  conference  between  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  French  troops  in  1781,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudsoii,  have  been  noticed  on  page  436,  vol.  i. 

The  Chevalier  de  Ternay  died  at  Newport  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
buried  with  distinguished  honors  in  Trinity  Church-yard,  where  a  slab  was  afterward  erected 
March,  ^^  ^^^  memory.  Admiral  de  Barras  succeeded  him  in  command  early  in  the  follow- 
^'^'^^'  ing  spring,  about  which  time  Washington  arrived  at  Newport,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Rochambeau.  The  town  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  departure  of  the  allies,  quiet  prevailed  on  Rhode  Island.  Active  military  op- 
erations ceased  there,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  people  were  undisturbed,  except 
by  occasional  menaces  from  English  vessels  in  pursuit  of  American  privateers,  of  which  a 
large  number  hailed  from  Narraganset  Bay,  or  made  its  waters  their  place  of  refuge  when 
in  danger  upon  the  coast. ^  Newport  sufiiered  terribly  during  the  war.  Its  population  of 
eleven  thousand  in  1774,  was  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  in  1782  ;  and,  according  to  an 

'  It  is  believed  that  Newport  furnished  more  seamen  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  daring 
the  Revolution  than  any  other  port  on  the  continent,  except  Boston.  At  least  one  thousand  men  were 
shipped  for  service  in  the  navy  from  that  port,  one  half  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  died 
in  prison-ships.  The  naval  commanders  in  the  war  who  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  were  John  Grimes,  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  Joseph  Gardiner,  William  Dennis,  James  Godfred,  Remembrance  Simmons,  Thomas  Stacy, 
Oliver  Read,  Captain  Bently,  Samuel  Jeflfers,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Finch,  Captain  Jaqnes,  James  Phil- 
lips, Ezekiel  Burroughs,  John  Murphy,  Isaac  Frabor,  William  Ladd,  Joseph  Sheffield,  and  Captain  Gazzee. 
These  either  sailed  from  Newport  previous  to  its  possession  by  the  enemy,  or  subsequently  from  other  ports 
of  New  England. — Ross,  page  62.     Silas  Talbot,  also,  belonged  to  Rhode  Island. 
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Ptwpettj  destroyed  in  Newport       Ride  to  Botts's  HilL       Hospitiditj.       Fort  oo  Butte's  HOL       View  of  the  Battle-ground. 

estimate  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  value  of 
private  property  destroyed  was  six. hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  silver  money 

The  sun  has  gone  down  behind  Conannicut  and  the  hills  of  the  Narraganset  country  ; 
the  broad  sails  of  the  wind-mills  are  still ;  the  voices  of  the  milkers  come  up  from  the  neigh- 
boring farm-yard,  and  twilight  is  spreading  its  mysterious  veil  over  the  bay,  the  islands,  and 
the  ocean.  Let  us  descend  from  our  observatory  on  the  hill  of  Miantonomoh  and  return  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  morning  visit  the  places  hallowed  by  events  just  viewed  in  the  speculum 
of  history. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  was  cold  and  blustering  ;  the  ground  was  hard  frozen ;  October 
ice  covered  the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  the  north  wind  was  as  keen  as  the  breath  ^'^^' 
of  December.  I  started  early  in  a  light  rockaway  for  the  battle-^ound  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ialand,  making  a  brief  call  on  the  way  (or,  rather,  out  of  the  way)  upon  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  general  of  the  Revolution  who  bore  that  name.  He  re- 
sides about  three  miles  above  Newport,  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  explicit  directions  re- 
specting the  localities  I  was  about  to  visit.  About  a  mile  north  of  his  estate  I  can:\e  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Prescott,  printed  on  page  76,  which  I  sketched  in  haste,  for  my  fingers  were 
too  soon  benumbed  with  cold  to  hold  the  pencil  expertly.  Twelve  miles  from  Newport  I 
came  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Anthony,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  <*  Brindley  House"  in  the  pic- 
tnre  on  page  83.  An  introductory  line  from  his  brother,  David  Anthony.  Esq.,  was  a  key 
to  his  generous  hospitality ;  and  after  accompanying  me  to  the  top  of  Butts's  Hill,  and  point- 
ing out  the  places  of  interest  included  in  the  view  from  its  summit,  he  kindly  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  when  my  sketching  should  be  finished,  an  invitation  heartily  accepted,  for  a 
ride  of  twelve  miles  in  ihe  cold  morninff  air  was  a  whetstone  to  my  usually  good  appetite. 


QUAKKB   UiLL,  Faoai  TUS  FOXT  ON  BUTTS'S  UlLL. 


The  remains  of  the  old  fort  on  Butts's  Hill,  the  embankments  and  fosse,  with  traces  of 
the  hastily-constructed  ravelins,  are  well  preserved.  Even  the  ruts  made  by  the  carriage- 
wheels  of  the  cannons,  at  the  embrasures  (for  thq  ordnance  was  composed  of  field-pieces), 
were  visible.  The  banks,  in  some  places,  are  twenty  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Ibes^.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquary,  the  works  were  constructed  chiefly  upon  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  the  plow  can  win  no  treasure  there ;  the  banks  were  earth,  and  aflbrd  no  quarry 
br  wall  builders,  and  so  the  elements  alone  have  lowered  the  ramparts  and  filled  the  ditches. 
Southward  from  this  eminence,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills — indeed,  of 
the  whole  battle-ground.  Sitting  upon  the  exterior  slope  of  the  southern  parapet,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  wind  by  a  clump  of  bushes  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  bastions,  I  sketched 
the  above  view,  which  includes  all  the  essential  portions  of  the  field  of  conflict.  The  emi- 
aenoe  in  the  center,  on  which  stands  a  wind-mill,  is  Quaker  Hill ;  that  on  the  right  is  Tur- 
key Hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  is  seen  the  west  road.  In  the  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  tbeee  hills  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  wagod.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  little  village  of 
Newton,  beyond  which  is  the  Eastern  or  Seaconet  Channel,  stretching  away  to  the  ocean, 
and  boQoded  on  the  left  by  the  cultivated  slopes  of  Little  Compton.  The  undulations  in  the 
&>reeround  are  the  embankments  of  the  fort. 

ir.  G 
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Tbe  Narraguiaet  Coontry. 


Musuoit  and  1^  Soiu. 


King  PhilipL 


Northward  the  view  is  more  extensire,  and  in  Bome  respects  more  interesting.     The 
houses  near  the  center  :of  the  picture  mark  the  site  of  the  old  Bristol  ferry,  oyer  whic^  the 


ViKW  NoaruwAJto  fmlou  Butts's  Hill. 

Americans,  under  Sullivan,  retreated  to  the  main  land.  A  little  to  the  left,  lying  upon  the 
east  shore  of  the  Narraganset,  was  Bristol ;  heyond  was  a  glimpse  of  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
far  distance,  directly  over  the  steam-boat  seen  in  the  picture,  the  church  spires  of  Providence 
were  visible.  On  the  right  the  high  promontory  of  Mount  Hope  loomed  up ;  and  turning 
eastward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sketch,  stood  Tiverton  and  its  old  stone  bridge,  already 
mentioned.  I  could  find  no  sheltered  nook  in  making  the  sketch  ;  upon  the  bleak  summit 
of  the  hill  I  plied  the  pencil,  until!  could  hold  it  no  longer ;  but  the  drawing  was  finished. 
From  this  eminence  the  vision  takes  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Nar- 
raganset country  and  of  the  domains  of  Massasoit,  the  fast  friend  of  the  English.  There 
were  old  Pocasset  and  Pokanoket,  and,  more  conspicuous  and  interesting  than  all,  was  Mount 
Hope,  the  royal  seat  of  Ring  Philip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags.  It  is  too  cold  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  chronicle  here  ;  let  us  wrap  our  cloaks  around  us,  and,  while  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  land  over  which  that  great  sachem  held  sway,  read  the  records  upon  the  tablets 
of  memory,  brief  but  interesting,  concerning  "  King  Philip's  War." 

"  *Tis  good  to  muse  on  nations  passM  away 

Forever  from  the  land  we  call  our  own  \ 
Nations  as  proud  and  mighty  in  their  day, 

Who  deemM  that  everlasting  was  their  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  they  no  more  were  known ! 

Sublimer  sadness  will  the  mind  control, 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 

And  meaner  griefs  will  less  disturb  the  soul ; 

And  human  pride  falls  low  at  human  grandeur's  goal." 

Robert  C.  Sands. 

We  have  observed  how  Massasoit,  the  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  presenting  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  protection  to  the  white  settlers,  remained  faithful  while  he  lived.  His  residence  was 
near  Warren,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Narraganset ;  and  so  greatly  was  his  friendship  prized 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  Winslow  and  others  made  a  long  journey  to  visit  him  when 
•  March,  dangcrously  ill.&  Recovering,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  with 
the  ^yhites,  and  faithfully  observed  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  thirty-two 
years  aflerward.^  Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  gave  promise  of 
equal  attachment  to  the  whites ;  but  his  rule  wa^  short ;  he  died  two  years  afler 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  brother*  Pometacom  or  Metacomet,  better  known  as  Ring 
Philip,  became  the  head  of  his  nation.     He  was  a  bold,  powerful-minded  warrior,  and  al- 

^  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  say  nephew.  Earlier  historians  disagree.  Prince  and  Trumbull  say  he  was 
grandson  to  Massasoit,  and  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  call  him  his  son.  Governor  Prince,,  it  is  said,  named 
Alexander  and  Philip  after  the  great  Macedonians,  in  compliment  to  Mass{  s^it,  indicating  his  idea  of  their 
character  as  warriors.     They  were  doubtless  sons  of  Massasoit. 
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ready  his  keen  perception  gave  him  uneasiness  ^-'-'^^-  -- 

respecting  the  fate  of  his  race.  Year  after 
year  the  progress  of  settlement  had  curtailed 
the  hroad  domains  of  the  Wampanoags,  until 
now  they  possessed  little  more  than  the  nar-  / 

row  tongues  of  land  at  Pocanoket  and  Pocas-        / 
set,  now  Bristol  and  Tiverton  ;  yet  Philip  re- 
newed the  treaties  made  with  Massa- 
soit,  and  kept  them  faithfully  a  dozen       ^   ^ 
years;  hut  spreading  settlements,  reducing  his 
domains  acre  by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hunting- 
grounds,  diminishing  the  abundance  of  his  fish-  ' 
eries,  and  menacing  his  nation  with  the  fate  ^^ 

of  the  landless,  stirred  up  his  savage  patriot- 
ism, and  made  him  resolve  to  sever  the  ties 
that  bound  him,  with  fatal  alliance,  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  residence  was  at  Mount  Hope ; 
and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  the  prime-  ;    />/  /j  j  s  C^    fr  <l 

val  forest,  he  called  his  warriors  around      ^c/^y^/^/^  a^ttf,^^^^^ ^^'^^  ^^^^*^^ 
him,  and  planned,  with  consummate  r^  /  a.  ^Q  /p 

skill,  an  alliance  of  all  the  New  En-      ^  ^-vS        \<yU€ti^ 

POBTBAIT  AND   SlON-MANTJAL   OF  KiNO  FhXLIP.* 


gland  tribes  against  the  European  in- 
truders.^ 

For  years  the  pious  Eliot'  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  New  England  tribes  ; 

^  The  nnmber  of  Indians  in  New  England  at  that  time  has  been  variously  estimated.  Dr.  Trumball,  in 
liis  History  of  the  United  States  (i.,  36),  supposes  that  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  in  all,  one  third  of 
whom  were  warriors.  Hutchinson  (i.,  406)  estimates  the  fighting  men  of  the  Narragansets  alone  at  two 
thoosuid.  Hinckley  says  the  number  of  Indians  in  Plymouth  county  in  1 685,  ten  years  after  Philip's  war, 
was  four  thousand.  Church,  in  his  History  of  King  Philip* t  War,  published  in  Boston  in  1716,  estimated 
the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  New  England,  in  the  commencement  of  that  war,  at  ten  thousand.  Ban- 
croft (ii.,  94)  says  there  were  probably  fifty  thousand  whites  and  hardly  twenty-five  thousand  Indians  in 
New  England,  west  of  the  Piscataqua ;  while  east  of  that  stream,  in  Maine,  were  about  four  thousand 
whites  and  more  than  that  number  of  red  men. 

*  I  copied  this  and  the  annexed  marks  of  Philip's  chief  captains,  from  an  original  mortgage  given  by  the 
sachem,  to  Constant  Southworth,  on  land  four  miles  square,  lying  south  of  Taunton.     The 
mortgage  is  dated  October  1,  1672.     It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Leona)l'd,  and  is  signed 
by  himself.  Constant  Southworth,  and  Hugh  Cole.    It  was  acknowl- 
edged before,  and  signed  by,  John  Alden.* ,   This  interesting  docu- 
ment is  in  the  possession  of  that  intelligent  antiquary,  S.  G.  Drake, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  these  signatures. 
No.  1  IS  the  sign  of  Munashum,  alicu  NiinioD ;  No.  2,  of  Wonxkom- 
pawhan  ;  No.  3,  of  Captain  Annawan,  the  ^*  next  man  to  Philip,"  or  his  chief  warrior. 

'  John  Eliot,  usually  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  minister  of  Roxbury.  Massachusetts.  He 
ma  bom  in  Essex  county,  England,  in  1604,  and  came  to  America  in  1631.  Educated  thoroughly  at 
Cambridge  University,  he  soon  obtained  great  influence  among  the  settlers.  Touched  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Indians  respecting  spiritual  things,  his  heart  yearned  to  do  them  good,  and  for  many  years  he  labored 
assidnoosly  among  them,  with  great  success.  He  founded,  at  Natiok,  the  first  Indian  church  in  America, 
in  1 660.  The  next  year  he  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  Bible  and  other  books.  He  died  May  20th,  1690,  aged  about  eighty-six.  The  venerable  apostle 
was  boned  in  the  Ministers^  7bm6,t  in  the  first  burying-ground  at  Roxbury,  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
ade  of  the  great  avenue  across  thtf  Neck  to  Boston.  The  residence  of  Eliot  was  opposite  the  house  of 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Dudley's  mansion  was  taken  down  in  1775,  and 
a  redoubt  was  erected  upon  the  spot.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Universalist  church.  Reverend 
Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  is  the  fifth  pastoral  successor  of  the  apostle  in  the  first  church.     The  remains  of 


^T 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3 


in  the  Mnj  Flower*  and  one  of  the  immortal  fortt-onk  who  signed  the  instrument  of  dril  goyen)- 
given  on  pages  437  and  438,  vol.  L,  of  this  work,  where  also  is  the  signature  of  Southworth. 
f  Ib  ITM-^  a  dtixen  of  Rozbury,  named  WOltam  Bowen,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks.    The  people  of  bis  town  raifed 
•wn  of  aaooej  sufflcleot  for  his  ransom.    Before  it  could  be  iipplied  they  received  intelligence  of  bis  death.    Tbf  money  ^^•%' 
to  the  bmldUtK  of  (^  tomb  for  the  ministers  of  Uie  cburdi. 
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no  pains  were  spared  to  teach  them  to.  read  and  write ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  could  do  so  than,  recently,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rus- 
sia.' Churches  were  gathered  among  the  natives ;  and  when  Philip  lifted  the  hatchet* 
there  were  four  hundred  **  praying  Indians/'  as  the  converts  were  called,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  whites ;  yet  Christianity  hardly  spread  beyond  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble  villages  around  Boston.  Philip, 
like  Red  Jacket  of  our  days,  opposed  meddling  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and,  two 
years  before  the  war,  boldly  and  openly,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  boasted  of 
his  own  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  belief. 

HANDwarrnro  of  Eijot  and  Oookin. 

A  <'  praying  Indian"  named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
employed  as  a  teacher,  had  fled  to  Philip  on  account  of  some  misdemeanor,  and  became  a 
sort  of  secretarv  to  the  sachem.  Being  persuaded  to  return  to  the  whites,  he  accused  Philip 
of  meditated  treason.  For  this  he  was  waylaid  by  the  savages,  and  slain.  Three  of  Phil- 
ip's men,  suspected  of  the  murder,  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  half  English  and  half  Indians, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  The  evidence  on  which  they  were  convicted  was  slender,  and  the 
Wampanoags  were  greatly  irritated.  Philip  was  cautious ;  his  warriors  were  impetuous. 
Overruled  by  their  importunities,  and  goaded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  and  humili- 
ations he  had  suflered  from  the  English,'  he  trampled  solemn  treaties  beneath  his  feet,  and 
lighted  the  flame  of  war.  Messengers  were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  co-oper. 
ation,  and,  with  all  the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacomet  exhorted  his  followers  to 
curse  the  white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  faces. 

"  Away !  away  !  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aught  but  death  or  vengeance  now ; 
By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow  I 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 

Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 
Linked  to  the  pale-browM  stranger  race, 

That  work  the  ruin  of  our  land. 

his  predecessors  all  lie  in  the  Ministers'  Tomb.  The  commissioners  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  have 
designated  the  heights  on  its  western  border  as  the  Eliot  Hillsj  and  there  the  citisens  of  Roxbory  are  about 
to  erect  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle. 

Daniel  Gookin,  whose  signature  is  given  above,  was  the  friend  of,  and  a  zealous  co-worker  with,  Mr. 
Eliot.  He  came  to  Virginia,  from  England,  in  1621.  He  went  to  Massachusetts  with  his  family  in  1644, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  called  to  fill  civil  and  military  offices,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Indians.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Gookin  wrote  an  historioal  account  of  the  New  England  Indians,  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  red  man 
through  life.  His  remains  are  in  the  old  burying-gronnd  at  Cambridge.  Lieutenant  Gookin  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary army  was  his  lineal  descendant. 

^  Bancroft,  ii.,  94. 

*  In  1671,  Philip  was  suspected  of  secret  plottings  against  the  English,  and,  notwithstanding  his  assev- 
erations to  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  fire-arms  to  the  whites.  This  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  the  English  j  for,  had  the  Indians  possessed  those  arms  in  the  war  that  ensued,  their  defeat  would 
hdve  bo'^n  doubtful. 
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'*  Before  their  tMxnibg,  we  had  ranged 

Oar  forests  and  our  uplands  free ; 
Still  let  us  keep  unsold,  unchanged, 

The  heritage  of  Liberty. 
As  free  as  roll  the  chainless  streams, 

SttU  let  us  roam  our  ancient' woods ; 
As  free  as  break  the  morning  beams, 

That  light  our  mountain  solitudes. 

"  Touch  not  the  hand-  they  stretch  to  you ; 

The  fa]sely>profler'd  cup  put  by ; 
Will  you  believe  a  coward  true  ? 

Or  taste  the  poison'd  draught,  to  die  ? 
llieir  friendship  is  a  lurking  snare ; 

Their  honor  but  an  Idle  breath ; 
Their  smile  the  smile  that  traitors  wear ; 

Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death. 


**  And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 
And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire — 
Sleep— but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 
Wake— but  to  deal  in  bkiod  and  fire." 

C.  Shbert. 


Altbongh  fierce  and  determined  when  once  aroused,  no  donbt  Philip  was  hurried  into  this 
war  against  his  best  judgment  and  feelings,  for  his  sagacity  must  have  forewarned  him  of 
faihne.  The  English  were  well  armed  and  provisioned  ;  the  Indians  had  few  guns,  and 
thoir  subsistence  was  precarious.  **  Phrehsy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was  but  the  storm 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  weris  to  vanish  away.  They  rose  without  hope, 
tnd  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.     For  them  as  a  nation  there  was  no  to-morrow."* 

Bancroft  has  given  a  condensed,  yet  perspicuous  and  brilliant  narrative  of  this  war. 
**The  minds  of  the  English,''  he  says,  "  were  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  impending  con- 
flict, and  superstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
mom,  yon  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp  imprinted  on  the  oenter  of  its  disk. 
The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  like 
the  whistling  of  bullets.  Some  distinctly  heard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the 
sir,  wiale  others  formed  the  prophecy  of  calamities  in  the  howling  ♦f  the  wolves.' 

*'  At  the  very  beginning  of  danger,  the  colonists  exerted  their  wonted  energy.  Volunteers 
from  Massachusetts  joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth,  and,  within  a  week  firom  the  commences 
ment  of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Pokanokets  were  driven  from  Mount  Hope,  and  janoaiy  S9. 
m  less  than  a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  '^^ 
tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of  ,the  colonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  from  the  reluctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise 
to  give  np  every  hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed  promptly  assured  ;  but  it  was  only  the 
eommencement  of  horrors.  Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  the  son 
of  Miantonooioh  ;  and  could  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs  ?  And  would  the  tribes  of  New 
Eo^aad  permit  the  nation  that  had  first  given  a  welcome  to  the  English  to  perish  una- 
venged ?     Desolation  extended  along  the  whole  frontier.     Banished  from  his  patrimony, 

■  Baaeroft,  ii.,  101. 

*  Cottoo  Mather,  in  bis  Magnalia^  ii.,  486,  says,  "  Tea,  and  now  we  speak  of  things  ominoui,  we  may 
add,  some  time  before  this  [the  execution  of  three  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Sassamon],  in  a  clear,  still, 
MBihuiy  morning,  there  were  divers  persons  in  Maiden  who  heard  in  the  air,  on  the  southeast  of  them,  a 
treat  gmm  go  ofi|  and  presently  thereupon  the  report  of  tnuiU  guns,  like  musket  shot,  very  thick  discharging, 
m  if  there  bad  been  a  battle.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  visible  done  in  any  part  of  the 
coUmw  to  oecaaion  such  noisee ;  but  that  which  most  of  all  astonished  them  was  the  flying  of  buiUtiy  which 
cane  staging  over  their  heads  [beetles  ?  Bee  page  574,  vol.  i.],  and  seemed  very  near  to  them ;  after  which 
the  soond  of  drum$^  passing  along  westward,  was  very  audible ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
m  several  places,  invisible  troops  of  horse  were  heard  riding  to  and  fro.'*  No  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  book  of  Mathers. 
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where  the  Pilgrims  found  a  friend,  iind  from  his  cabin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles,  Philip 
and  his  warriors  spread  through  the  country,  arousing  their  brethren  to  a  warfare  of  ex- 
termination. 

***The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  ambush  and  surprise.  They  never 
once  met  the  English  in  open  field ;  but  always,  even  if  eight-fold  in  number,  fled  timor- 
ously before  infantry.  But  they  were  secret  as  beasts  of  prey,  skillful  marksmen,  and  in 
part  provided  with  fire-arms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  mad  with  passion  for  rapine,  vengeance,  and  destruction,  retreating  into 
swamps  for  their  fastnesses,  or  hiding  in  the  green- wood  thickets,  where  the  leaves  muffled 
the  eyes  of  the  pursuers.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipotent  among 
the  scattered  villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a  passing  storm ;  and  for  a  full  year  they 
kept  all  New  England  in  a  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  The  exploring  party  was  way- 
laid and  cut  off,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were  hung  upon 
the  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.  The  laborer  in  the  field,  the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to 
harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the-  ^heep,  were  shot  down  by 
skulking  foes,  whose  approach  was  invisible.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ? 
The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children  ;  on  the 
sudden  attack,  the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and  perhaps 
only  one  escape ;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  in  files  on 
horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in  the  other,  his'  wife  steted 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
could  not  proceed  safely  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whiz  am6ng 
them,  discharged  with  fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  wayside.  The  red  men  hong 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages  *  like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.' 

**  What  need  of  repeating^  the  same  tale  of  horrors  ?  Brookfield  was  set  on 
b  Bomber  1.  ^^'"^  ^^^  rescued  only  to  be  abandoned.  Deerfield<  was  burned. b  Hadley, 
surprised  during  a  time  of  religious  service,'  was  saved  only  by  the  daring  of 
Gofl^e,  the  regicide,  now  bowed  with  years,  a  heavenly  messenger  of  rescue,  who  darted  from 
his  hiding-place,  rallied  the  disheartened,  and,  having  achieved  a  safe  defense,  sank  away  in 
his  retirement)  to  be  no  more  seen.  The  plains  of  Northfield  were  wet  with  the  blood  of 
■  September  12.  Boers^  and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.  Lathrop's  company  of  young 
men«  theftvery  flower  of  Essex,  culled  out  of  the  iowns  of  that  oounty,  were 
b  September  18.  butchered  ;b  hardly  a  white  man  escaped  ;  and  the  little  stream  whose  chan- 
nel became  red  with  their  life  currents,  is  called  Bloody  Brook  to  this  day." 

The  Narragansets  played  false  to  the  white  men,  and  in  winter  sheltered  the  foe  that 
wasted  their  settlements.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  through  the  deep 
snows  of  December,  a  thousand  men,  levied  by  the  united  colonies,  marched  to  the  great  fort 
of  the  tribe.'  Its  feeble  palisades  quickly  yielded,  and  fire  and  sword  soon  **  swept  away 
the  humble  glories  of  the  Narragansets.  Their  winter  stores,  their  wigwams,  and  all  th^ 
little  comforts  of  savage  life,  w^re  destroyed  ;  and  more,  their  old  men,  their  women,  their 
babes,  perished  by  hun4reds  in  the  fire."'  It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Indians.  Cold, 
hunger,  and  disease  followed,  and  were  the  powerful  allies  of  the  English  in  the  deeimatioii 
of  the  tribe.  Yet  Canonchet  did  not  despair,  and  he  fought  gallantly,  until,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  put  to  death. 

In  the  spring,  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  began  its  work.     Weymouth, 
Groton,  Medfield,  Lancaster,  and  Marlbprough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes ; 

'  See  page  420,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work. 

*  The  fort  was  situated  upon  an  island  containing  four  or  five  aores,  imboeomed  in  a  swamp.  The  island 
was  enoompassed  by  high  and  strong  palisades,  with  abatU  outside,  and  there  three  thousand  of  the  Narra- 
gansets were  collected  to  pass  the  winter.  This  swamp  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  Kingston  village, 
in  the  township  of  Kingston,  Washington  county,  Rhode  Island.  The  Stonington  and  Protidenoe  rail-way 
crosses  the  swamp  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  its  western  verge. 

*  Bancroft,  ii.,  105. 
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Warwick  and  ProTidence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned ;  and  every  where  the  isolated 
dwellings  of  adventnrons  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  as  the  season  advanced,  and  more 
remote  tribes  came  not  to  re-enforce  them,  the  Indians,  wasted  and  dispirited,  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  success.  Strifes  arose  among  them.  The  Connecticut  Indians  charged  their  mis- 
ibrtunea  upon  Philip,  and  so  did  the  Narragansets.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  severed. 
Some  surrendered  to  avoid  starvation  ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  those  of  Canada ; 
while  Captain  Church,  the  most  famous  of  the  English  partisan  warriors,  went  out  to  hunt 
and  destroy  the  fugitives.*  During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  or  submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  ;  and  although  he 
bad  vainly  sought  the  aid  of  the  Mohawks,  and  knew  that  hope  was  at  an  end,  his  proud 
spirit  would  not  listen  to  words  of  peace ;  he  cleft  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  ventured  to 
pn^poee  it.  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  he  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  meet  his  des- 
tiny. He  returned  to  the  beautiful  land  where  his  forefathers  slept,  the  cradle  of  Auinxtt. 
his  infancy,  and  the  nestling-place  of  his  tribe.  Once  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  ^^ 
hia  wife  and  only  son  prisoners.  This  bereavement  crushed  him.  "  My  hearl  breaks," 
cried  the  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief;  "  now  I  am  ready  to  die."  His  own  follow- 
ers now  began  to  plot  against  hi«n,  to  make  better  terms  for  themselves.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  shot  by  a  faithless  Indian,  and  Captain  Church  cut  ofT  his  head  with  his  own  sword. 
The  captive  orphan  was  transported  to  an  island  of  the  ocean.  So  perished  the  princes  of 
the  Pokanokets.  Sad  to  them  had  been  their  acquaintance  with  civilization.  The  first 
^ip  that  came  on  their  coast  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred ;  and  now  the  harmless  boy, 
who  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child  and  the  future  sachem  of  their  tribes — ^the  last  of 
the  family  of  Massasoit — ^was  sold  into  bondage,  to  toil  as  a  slave  under  the  suns  of  Ber- 
muda.* Of  the  once  prosperous  Narragansets  of  old,  the  chief  tribe  of  New  England,  hardly 
one  hundred  remained.  The  sword,  famine,  fire,  and  sickness  had  swept  them  firom  the 
earth.  **  During  the  whole  war  the  Mohegans  remained  faithful  to  the  English,  and  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  greater  was  the 
kas  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed.  The  disbursementa 
and  losses  equaled  in  value  half  a  million  of  dollars — an  enormous  sum  for  the  few  of  that 
day.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  fiower  of  the  country,  of  whom 
any  mother  might  have  been  proud,  perished  in  the  field.  As  many  as  six  hundred  houses 
were  homed.  Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  one  in  twenty  had  fallen ;  and  one 
fiunily  in  twenty  had  been  burned  out.     The  loss  of  lives  and  property  was,  in  proportion 

'  Beajamm  Church  was  bom  at  Daxbury,  in  1639.  ,  He  was  the  first  white  settler  at  Seaooiinet,  or 
Little  Compton.  ^  He  was  the  most  active  and  noted  combatant  of  the  Indians  during  King  Phi!ip*8  war, 
•ad  when  PhUip  was  slain,  Church  cut  oflfhis  head  with  his  own  hands.  The  sword  with  which  he  per- 
fismed  the  act  b  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (see  page  562,  vol.  i.).  In  1689, 
Charch  was  oommiaeioiied  by  President  Hinokleyy  of  Plymouth,  and  the  governors  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, cofDmander-in-chief  of  a  force  sent  against  the  Eastern  Indians.  He  continued  making  expeditions 
against  tbem  until  1704.  In  his  old  age  he  was  corpulent.  A  fall  from  his  horse  was  the  cause  of  his 
deatk,  which  occurred  at  Little  Compton,  January  17, 1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Under  bis 
^«etioii  his  son  prepared  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  was  publi8hed«MLl716. 

*  The  disposal  of  this  child  was  a  subject  of  much  deliberation.  Several  of  the  elders  were  urgent  to  pot 
him  to  death.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  be  merciful,  and  send  him  to  Bermuda,  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Socb  was  the  fate  of  many  Indians,  a  fate  to  them  worse  than  death.  During  the  war  the  government  of 
Ptymooth  gave  thirty  shillings  for  every  head  of  an  Indian  killed  in  battle,  and  Philip*s  brought  the  same 
piiee.  Their  living  bodies  brought  a  high  price  in  Bermuda,  and  probably  more  living  Indian  heads  went 
thither  than  dead  ones  to  the  market  at  Plymouth.  Witamo,  the  squaw  sachem  of  Pocasset,  shared  in  the 
diMsters  of  PhiKp.  She  was  drowned  while  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight.  Her  body  was  recovered,  and 
the  head  cot  ofl*aad  stock  upon  a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  whites  and  the  tears  of  the  cap- 
tive Indians.  The  body  of  Philip  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  English 
law  against  traitors.  One  of  his  hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  had  shot  him,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
he  a  poblie  thanksgiving,  hii  head  was  carried  in  triumph  into  Plymouth. .  What  a  mockery  of  Christian* 
ity  I  Men,  goihy  of  gross  injostiee  to  a  race  that  had  befriended  them,  lifting  their  hands  toward  heavea 
reekiag  with  the  blood  of  those  they  had  injured,  and  singing  Te  Deum  LaudamuSy  or  praising  Ood  for  his 
povidemial  care !  No  Providence  for  the  poor  Indian,  because  he  had  neither  cunning,  skill,  nor  gun- 
powder! 
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to  nuioben,  as  distressing  as  in  the  Rerolutionary  war.  There  was  soatce  a  family  from 
which  Death  had  not  selected  a  victim.'*^  Thus  ended  the  first  general  Indian  war  in  New 
Elngland.  Righteousness,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  has  long  since  decided  the 
question  of  equity  ;  ^nd  we,  viewing  the  scene  at  a  distance,  can  not  fail  to  discern  the  true 
rerdict  against  the  avaricious  white  man. 

Tho9e  dark  days  of  distress  and  crime  are  passed  away  forev^.  The  splendors  of  ao  Oe- 
toher  sun,  whieh  then  shed  a  radiance  over  the  forests  and  the  waters,  beautiful  as  now,  no 
longer  light  up  the  ambuscade  of  the  red  men,  or  the  hiding-places  of  the  pale-faces  lurking 
for  blood.  From  the  bald  eminence  on  which  I  stand,  the  land  of  Philip  and  Canonchet, 
of  Witamo  and  Miantonomoh,  and  the  broad  waters  where  they  sported  in  peace,  are  spread 
out  to  the  eye  beautiful  as  the  **  Happy  Valley,''  and  upon  the  whole  domain  rest  the  b»> 
neficent  influences  of  love,  harmony,  righteousness,  and  peace.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to 
forget  the  gloomy  past,  and  leave  upon  memory  only  the  bright  vision  of  the  present. 

The  vision  was  bright  indeed,  but  it  was  the  sheen  of  the  glacier.  The  unclouded  son 
and  the  uncurbed  north  wind  wrestled  for  the  mastery.  The  latter  was  the  victor,  and, 
until  I  was  warmed  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Anthony,  1  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  charms 
which  I  had  beheld  while  half  frozen  among  the  monnds  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  hill. 

I  returned  to  Newport  by  the  way  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  eastern  road,  where  I  sketched 
the  great  sycamore  pictured  on  page  85,  which  is  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  Seaconnet 
or  Eastern  Channel.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  passage,  a  little  below  Vaucluse,  occurred  one 
of  those  events,  characterized  by  skill  and  personal  bravery,  which  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  history  pf  our  war  for  independence.  In  order  to  close  up  this  channel,  when  the 
French  fleet  appeared  ofi*  Newport,  the  British  converted  a  strong  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tuns  into  a  galley,  and  named  it  Pigot^  in  honor  of  the  commander  on  Rhode  Island.  Its 
upper  deck  was  removed,  and  on  its  lower  deck  were  placed  twelve  eight-pounders,  which 
belonged  to  the  Flora,  that  was  sunk  in  Newport  harbor,  and  also  ten  swivels.  Thus 
armed,  she  was  .a  formidable  floating  battery.  Major  Silas  Talbot,  whose  exploits  had  al- 
ready won  the  expressed  approbation  of  Congress,  proposed  an  expedition  to  capture  or  de> 
stroy  this  vessel,  for  it  eflectually  broke  up  the  local  trade  of  that  section.  General  Sulli- 
van regarded  his  scheqtie  as  impracticable,  but  finally  consented  to  give  Talbot  permission  to 
make  the  attempt.  A  draft  of  men  for  the  purpose  was  allowed,  and  with  sixty  resolute 
patriots,  Talbot  sailed  from  Providence  in  a  coasting  sloop  called  the  Hatok,  whieh  he  had 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Armed  with  only  three  three-pounders,  besides  the  small  arms 
of  his  men,  he  sailed  by  the  British  forts  at  Bristol  Ferry,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Pigot.  Procuring  a  horse  on  shore,  he  rode  down  the  east  bank  and  reconnoitered. 
The  galley  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  yet  the  major  was  not  daunted.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  favbred  with  a  fair  wind,  and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Helm,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  small  re-enforcement,  Talbot  hoisted  the  anchor  of  the  Hawk,  and  with 
a  kedge-anchor  lashed  to  the  jib-boom  to  tear  the  nettings  of  the  Pigot,  he  bore  down  upon 
that  vessel.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  in  October.  Under  bare  poles  he  drifted  past 
Fogland  Ferry  fort  without  being  discovered^  when  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  partly  im* 
der  the  stern  of  the  galley.  The  sentinels  hailed  him,  but,  returning  no  answer,  a  volley 
•of  musketry  was  discharged  at  the  Hawk  without  efiect.  The  anchor  tore  the  nettings  and 
grappled  the  fore-shrouds  of  the  Pigot,  enabling  the  assailants  to  make  a  free  passage  to  her 
deck.  With  Joud  shouts,  the  Americans  ]K)ured  from  the  Hawk,  and  drove  every  man  of 
the  Pigot  into  the  hold,  except  the  commander,  who  fought  desperately  alone,  with  no  other 
omail  than  shirt  and  drawers,  until  he  perceived  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  Pigot  was 
surrendered,  with  the.  officers  and  crew.  Her  cables  were  coiled  over  the  hatchways,  to  se- 
cure the  prisoners  below,  and,  weighing  anchor,  Talbot,  with  his  prize,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Stonington  the  next  day.  This  bold  adventure  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  on  the  1 4th 
of  November  following,  Congress  complimented  Talbot  and  his  men,  and' presented  him  with 

1  Banoroft,  ii.,  t08,  109. 
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Departnre  from  Newport 


Adien  to  New  England. 
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a  oommiwion  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  anny  of  the  United  States.* 
transferred  to  the  navy,  in  ivhich  service  we  shall  meet  him  again. 
I  reached  Newport  at  four  o*cldck,  and  at  sunset  was  on  hoard 
the  Empire  StcUe^  a  nohle  Sound  steam-hoat  (which  was  partially 
destroyed  hy  fire  a  few  weeks  afterward),  hound  for  New  York. 
We  passed  old  Fort  Canonicut  and  Fort  Adams,  and  out  of  the 
harbor  at  twilight ;  and  at  dark,  leaving  the  Beaver-tail  light  be- 
hind, we  were  hreasting  the  moon-lit  waves  of  the  ocean  toward 
Point  Judith.  I  now  bade  a  final  adieu  to  New  England,  to  visit 
other  scenes  hallowed  by  the  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  liberty. 
Oflen  since  has  the  recollection  of  my  visit  there  come  up  in  mem- 
ory like  a  pleasant  dream ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  universal 
kindness  which  I  received  during  my  brief  tarry  among  the  people 
of  the  Bast. 

"  They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why  -, 

WcNild  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 

A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none. 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die, 

All,  but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 

With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  peddling ; 

"  Or,  wandering  through  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  spelling-book; 

Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching. 
And  gaining,  by  what  they  call  *  hook  and  crook,* 

And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 
A  decent  living.     The  Virginians  look 

Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 

As  GaSuiel  on  the  Devil  in  Paradise. 

**  But  these  are  but  their  outcasts.     View  them  near. 
At  home,  where  all  their  worth  and  pride  are  placed ; 
And  there  their  hoepitable  fires  bum  clear, 

And  there  the  lowliest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 
With  manly  hearts ;  in  piety  sincere ; 

Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste. 
In  friendship  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave, 
Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave.'' 

Halleck's  "Conwectictjt.' 


He  was  aflerward 


CaKONICUI,  OB  DUMPUFfOS 
FOBT. 


^  See  Tuokerman's  Life  of  Talbot;  JoumaU  of  Congrea^  iv.,  471. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


**  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 
Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  bills  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 

"  Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roll ; 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter^s  sleep, 
Nor  beam'd  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul  I 
The  pent-'up  flood,  impatient  of  control. 

In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole. 

While  ponderous  ruin  strew'd  the  broken  ground, 
And  these  gigantic  hiUs  forever  closed  around." 

Theodore  S. 


Fay. 


T,  VERY  place  made  memorable  by  Revolutionary  events  has  an  interest 
'^^  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American,  and  claims  the  homage  of  re- 
gard from  the  loyer  of  freedom,  wheresoever  he  may  have  inspired  his 
first  breath.     But  there  are  a  few  localities  so  thickly  clustered  with  asso- 
ciations of  deep  interest,  that  they  appear  like  fuglemen  in  the  march  of 
events  which  attract  the  historian's  notice.     Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Highlands,  upon  the  Hudson,  from  Haverstraw  to  Newburgh,  the  scenes  of 
councils,  battles,  sieges,  triumphs  and  treason,  in  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
mvolved  for  the  moment,  the  fate  of  American  liberty.     Thitherward  I  journeyed 
at  the  commencement  of  our  beautiful  Indian  summer,'  the  season 

''  When  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms ; 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us ;  when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land  as  the  first  deluge  \e(i  it. 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops,^' 

Brainerd. 

and  rambled  for  a  week  among  those  ancient  hills  and  the  historic  grounds  adjacent.  I  ar- 
rived at  Newburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  the  steep  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  enhanced  in  interest  to  the  student 
of  history  by  the  associations  which  hallow  it.  In  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  village,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  stands  the  gray  old  fabric  called  *'  The  Hasbrouck  House,"  memorablo 

*•  The  week  or  ten  days  of  warm,  bahny  weather  in  autumn,  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  winter 
storms,  when,  as  Irving  says  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  "  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  huid 
and  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travelers  and  philosophers.  It  is  called  Indian  iummer^  because  it  occurs  at  a  season  when  the 
natives  gathered  in  their  crops  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  The  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  so  mellows  the 
sunlight  that  every  object  wears  the  livery  of  repose,  like  the  landscapes  of  Southern  Italy.  The  came  of 
the  warmth  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  season  is  an  unexplained  question.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
(alien  leaves  of  our  vast  forests  begin  to  decay.  As  decadence  is  slow  combustion,  may  not  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  process  produce  the  effects  noticed  ? 
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u  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  rickety  pi- 
azza or  stoop  on  the  riv- 
er front  may  he  seen  the 
historic  grounds  of  Fish- 
kill,  New  Windsor,  Plumh 
Point,  Pollopers  Island, 
and  the  Beacon  Hills ; 
and  through  the  mighty 
gateway  in  the  Highlands, 
whose  posts  are  Break- 
neck and  Butter  Hills, 
in  altitude  fiAeen  hund- 
red feet,  appear  glimpses 
of  distant  West  Point 
and  the  amphitheater  of 
mountains  which  surround 
it.  Let  us  take  a  peep 
within  the  venerable  mansion ;  and  as  the  morning  sun  is  shining  pleasantly  upon  the 
porch,  we  will  there  sit  down,  and  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  old  clasped  volume,  the  vade 
mecum  and  Mentor  of  our  journey. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  large  square  room,  which  was  used  by  Washington  for  his 
public  audiences,  and  as  a  dining  hall.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  has  seven  doors, 
and  only  one  window.  Of  the  two  doors  on  the  lef^  in  the  picture,  the  nearest  one  to  the 
spectator  was  the  entrance  to  the  chief's  sitting-room  ;  the  other,  to  his  bed-room.  There 
is  no  plaster  ceiling  above  ;  the  heavy  beams,  nine  inches  wide  and  fourteen  deep,  com- 
pletely exposed,  give  it  a  strong  as  well  as  antique  appearance.     Properly  taken  cdre  of, 


WASHUfOTOM'a  Hkad-qua*txbs  at  NxwBUBau.i 


'  This  view  is  from  the  northeast,  comprising  the  north  gable  and  east  or  river  front.  The  house  is  sub- 
itantiftlly  hailt  of  stone,  and  is  now  (1850)  jast  one  hundred  years  old.  This  remark  applies  only  to  the 
portioii  containing  the  large  room  with  seven  doors,  and  the  two  bed-rooms  on  the  north  of  it.  This  portion 
vas  buOt  in  1750.  Afterward  a  kitchen  was  built  on  the  sooth  end,  and  in  1770  an  addition  was  made  to 
it,  00  the  west  side,  of  the  same  length  and  height  of  the  old  part.  The  dates  of  the  first  and  last  additions 
■re  cot  in  the  stones  of  the  building.  The  fire-place  in  the  large  room  is  very  spacious,  ^*  in  which,"  says 
Mr.  Eager,  ^'  a  small  bullock  might  have  been  turned  upon  a  spit."*  The  house  has  been  in  the  posses- 
•ioa  of  the  Hasbroack  family  (one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Huguenot  families  in  the  county)  from  the  time  of  its 
cfeeUoo  until  recently,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it 
as  a  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Newborgh,  who  are  re- 
quired to  expend  a  certain  amount  in  repairs,  ornamenting  the  grounds,  &c.  The  family  residing  in  the 
boose  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  attending  visitors.  The  house  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  since  the  above  sketch  was  made,  under  the  direotion  of  an  advisory  committee  for  its  restoration 
aad  the  embellishment  of  the  grounds.  Some  of  the  modem  alterations  within  have  been  changed,  and  the 
vkole  appearance  of  the  edifice  is  now  as  much  like  that  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution  as  it  is  possible  to 
Bake  iu  Interesting  ceremonies  were  had  upon  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850. 
There  was  a  civic  and  military  procession.  The  ceremonies  on  the  green  before  the  house  were  opened 
vilh  prayer  by  Reverend  Doctor  Johnson,  and  an  address  by  J.  J.  Monell,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh.  While  a 
eboir  was  singing  the  following  last  stanza  of  a  beautiful  ode,  written  by  Mrs.  Monell, 

**  WiUi  a  prayer  jour  faith  ezpreasing, 
IUi«e  our  countrj*»  flag  on  high ; 
Here,  where  rests  a  nation's  blessing. 
Stars  and  stripes  shall  float  for  aje  I 

Mutely  telling 
Stirring  tales  of  days  gone  by," 

Bajor-gowral  Soott,  who  was  present,  hoisted  the  American  flag  upon  a  lolly  staflf  erected  near.  The 
Dedaratioo  of  Independence  was  read  by  Honorable  F.  J.  Betts,  after  which  Honorable  J.  W.  Edmonds 
fnmoaaeeid  an  oration,  marked  by  evidences  of  much  historic  research.  Henceforth  this  venerated  relic  be- 
loop  to  the  people  of  New  York ;  and  doubtless  its  cabinet  of  Revolutionary  remains,  already  begun,  will 
^  angmealed  by  frequent  donations,  until  a  museum  of  rare  interest  shall  be  collected  there. 


*  BUiary  of  Oramgt  CbanljiL 
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this  relic  of  the  Revolution  may  remain  another  century.     The  timbers  are  sound,  the  walls 
massive,  and  the  roof  and  weather-boards  were  well  preserved. 


Thk  Dinino-hall,  OB  Room  with  dsvKN  Dooaa.' 


Lady  Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  <*Hasbrouck  House*'  during  the  summer  of  1783, 
and,  in  gratification  of  her  taste  for  gardening,  a  large  space  in  front  of  the  house  was  culti- 
vated  by  her.  Mr.  Eager,  the  historian  of  Orange  county,  informed  me  that  within  his  re- 
membrance the  brick  borders  of  her  flower-beds  remained.  Washington,  with  his  lady,  left 
there  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  attend  upon  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  Cpntinental  army  then  in  service,  under 
the  command  of  General  Kjaox.  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  return  to  Newburgh,  but 
made  his  head-quarters,  for  a  few  days  in  November,  at  Wast  Point,  from  whence  he  re- 
NoTember  25,     paired  to  New  York  and  took  possession  of  that  city  on  its  evacuation  by  the 

1783.  British  troops. 

Orange  county  was  among  the  first  settled  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
organized  in  1 683  ;  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterward 
King  of  England.  The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Germans,  and  their 
original  location  was  in  the  present  town  of  Newburgh,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Quassaic,  on  a  creek  of  that  name,  a  little  below  the  village.  They  obtained  a  patent  from 
Queen  Anne,  in  1719,  for  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  extending  north  from  the 
Quassaic  Creek,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  village  which  they  called  New  Burgh  or  New 


*  In  the  December  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror  for  1834,  is  an  interesting  aooonnt  of  this  old  build- 
ing, by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  He  relates  the  following  anecdote  connected  with  this  room,  which  he 
received  from  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  father  of  the  late  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Just  before 
La  Fayette's  death,  himself  and  the  American  minister,  with  several  of  his  countrymen,  were  invited  to  dine 
at  the  house  of  that  distinguished  Frenchman,  Marbois,  who  was  the  French  secretary  of  legation  here  dor- 
mg  the  Revolution.  At  the  supper  hour  the  company  were  shown  into  a  room  which  contrasted  quite  oddly 
with  the  Parisian  elegance  of  the  other  apartments  where  they  had  spent  the  evening.  A  low  boarded, 
painted  ceiling,  with  large  beams,  a  single  small,  uncurtained  window,  with  numerous  small  doors,  as  well 
as  the  general  style  of  the  whole,  gave,  at  first,  the  idea  of  the  kitchen,  or  largest  room  of  a  Dutch  or  Bel- 
gian farm-house.  On  a  long  rough  table  was  a  repast  just  as  little  in  keeping  vnth  the  refined  kitchens  of 
Paris  as  the  room  was  with  its  architecture.  It  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  uncouth-looking  pastry, 
and  wine  in  decanters  and  bottles,  accompanied  by  glasses  and  silver  mugs,  such  as  indicated  other  habits 
and  tastes  than  those  of  modern  Paris.  ^*  Do  you  know  where  we  now  are  ?"  said  the  host  to  La  Fayette 
and  his  companions.  They  paused  for  a  few  minutes  in  surprise.  They  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore, but  when  and  where  ?  ^*  Ah !  the  seven  doors  and  one  window,"  said  La  Fayette,  '^  and  the  silver 
camp-goblets,  such  as  the  marshals  of  I'rance  used  in  my  youth  I  We  are  at  Washington's  head-quarters 
on  the  Hudson,  fifty  years  ago  1" 

The  view  here  given  is  from  the  west  door  of  the  dining-hall,  looking  out  of  the  east  door  upon  the  Hud- 
son, the  green  fields  of  Fishkill,  and  the  North  Beacon  of  the  Highlands,  whereon  the  Americans  lighted 
watch-fires  when  occasion  demanded  it.  The  fire-place  on  the  right  is  within  the  area  of  the  room,  having 
a  heavy  hewn  stone  for  a  back-log.  The  visitor  may  stand  there,  and  look  up  the  broad-mouthed  chimney 
to  the  sky  above. 
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"  ■ — » 

Town.  Five  hundred  acres  were  reserved  as  glebe  land,  and  under  favorable  auspices  the 
villa^  of  Newburgh  was  founded.  The  Grermans  in  time  became  dissatisfied,  sold  out  their 
patent  and  dispersed,  some  going  to  Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Some 
English,  Irish,.  New  Englanders,  and  a  few  Huguenots  from  Ulster  filled  their  places,  and 
flourishing  settlements  were  soon  planted  along  the  river,  or  upon  the  rich  bottoms  of  the 
water-courses.  They  also  st)read  interiorly,^  and  Goshen,  Minisink,  Wawarsing,  and  other 
thnving  towns  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  red  men.  The  ante-revolutionary  history  of 
this  aeetion  of  the  state  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  for  the  wily  Indikn,  properly  suspicious 
of  the  pale  fiices,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  them  damage ;  and  the  privations,  alarms, 
and  snfierings  of  those  who  opened  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and 
spread  bioad  acres  of  cultivation  where  the  deer  grazed  in  shady  solitudes,  compose  a  web 
of  lomance  wonderful  indeed.  And  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  savages  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  Western  New  York  were  let  loose  upon  the  remote  setUements,  the 
people  of  Orange  county  were  intense  sufierers,  particularly  those  upon  its  frontier  settle-  ^ 
meats,  in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness.  '  The  Tories  and  their  savage  associates'  spread 
terror  in  every  direction,  and  in  Wawarsing  and  vicinity  many  patriots  and  their  families 
were  the  victims  of  ambuscade  or  open  attack.  But  I  will  not  repeat  a  tale  of  horror  such 
as  we  have  already  considered  in  viewing  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  atroci- 
ties oommitted  in  Orange  county  were  but  a  counterpart  in  character  and  horror  of  the  for- 
mer.' Strong  houses  were  barricaded  and  used  as  forts ;  the  people  went  armed  by  day, 
and  slept  armed  at  night ;  and  almost  hourly  mnrder  and  rapine  stalked  boldly  abroad.  It 
was  a  time  of  darkest  misery  ;  and  not  until  the  Indian  power  of  the  West  was  broken,  and 
the  Tories  fitiled  to  receive  their  aid,  was  the  district  blessed  with  quiet. 

The  invasion  of  Minisink,'  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  was  one  of  those  prominent 
links  in  the  chain  of  Indian  and  Tory  depredations,  that  I  may  not  pass  it  over  with  only  ' 
brief  mention.     Here  let  us  consider  it.     There  were  very  few  engaged  in  the  battle  that 
ensned,  yet  that  few  fought  with  wonderful  valor,  and  suffered  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Count  Pulaski  and  his  legion  of  cavalry  were  stationed,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1778—9,  at  Minisink.  In  February,  he  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  to  join  the  army 
under  Lincoln.  The  settlement  was  thus  lefl  wholly  unprotected,  which  being  perceived 
by  Brant,  the  accomplished  Mohawk  warrior,  he  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  19th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Indians,  and  twenty-seven  Tories 
disguised  as  savages,  he  stole  upon  the  little  town,  and  before  the  people  were  aroused 
from  their  slombers  he  had  fired  several  dwellings.  With  no  means  for  defense,  the  inhab- 
itants songht  safety  in  flight  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  pretty  village  and  all  their 
worldly  goods  a  spoil  to  the  invaders.  Their  small  stockade  fort,  a  mill,  and  twelve  houses 
tnd  bams  were  homed,  several  persons  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  the  orchards  and 
plantations  were  laid  waste,  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  carried 
to  Grassy  Brook,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxon,  where 
the  chief  had  left  the  main  body  of  his  warriors.  When  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached 
Goshen,  Doctor  Tusten,  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment to  meet  him  at  Minisink  the  next  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  eould  muster. 
The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  hardy  men  were  gath- 
ered around  Tusten  the  fbllo^idng  morning.  Many  of  these  were  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
winity.     A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  pursue  the  invaders. 

'  For  detaite  of  the  trials  of  the  settlers,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  this 
tectjon,  see  a  pamphlet  publiahed  at  Rondoat,  entitled  "  The  Indians  )  or^  Narrative*  of  Mas$acre$^  ifc,^ 
m  WawMnimg  mnd  it$  VtcmUy  during  the  jimerican  Revolution." 

*  Miniaok  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Orange  county.  It  was  in  existence  as  a  white 
tettieiDeot  as  eariy  as  1669,  when  a  serere  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians  on  the  22d  of  July,  ninety 
yean,  to  a  day,  prevkms  to  the  conflict  in  question.  From  that  time  until  the  Rerohition  it  was  ohen  the 
ateub  of  stnCs  with  the  red  men,  and  almost  every  dell,  and  rook,  and  ancient  tree  has  its  local  tradition. 
The  place  of  the  ancient  settlement  is  situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Goshen,  among  the  Shawan- 
goak  MooDtains,  between  the  Wallkill  and  (he  Navasink  Valleysi. 
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Colonel  Tusten,  who  well  knew  the  skill,  prowess,  caution,  and  craftiness  of  Brant,  opposed^ 
the  measure,  as  a  hazardous  undertaking  with  so  small  a  force.  He  was  overruled,  and  the 
debates  of  the  council  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who  piounted  his  horse,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  shouted,  **  Let  the  brave  men  follow  me  ;  the  cowards  may  stay  behind  !" 
These  words  ignited  the  assembly,  and  the  line  of  march  was  immediately  formed.  They 
traveled  seventeen  miles,  and  then  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  Colonel 
Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick  militia,  with  a  small  re-enforcement,  joined  them.  He  was  Tub- 
ten's  senior  officer,  and  took  the  command.  They  resumed  their  march  at  sunrise,  and  at 
Half-way  Brook  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  previous  night ;  the  smoldering 
watch-fires  were  still  smoking.  The  number  of  these  fires  indicated  a  large  savage  force, 
and  the  two  colonels,  with  the  more  prudent  of  the  company,  advocated,  in  council,  a  return, 
rather  than  further  pursuit.  But  excited  bravado  overcame  prudence,  and  a  large  majority 
determined  to  pursue  the  Indians ;  the  minority  pelded,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

A  scouting  party,  under  Captain  Tyler,  was  sent  forward  Upon  the  Indian  trail.  The 
pursuers  were  discovered,  and  a  bullet  from. an  unseen  foe  slew  the  captain.  There  was 
momentary  alarm ;  but  the  volunteers  pressed  eagerly  onward,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning 
they  hovered  upon  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  Delaware  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka* 
waxen.  The  enemy  were  in  full  view  below,  marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place. 
Hathorn  determined  to  intercept  them  there,  and  disposed  his  men  accordingly.  The  inter- 
vening hills  hid  the  belligerents  from  each  other.  Brant  had  watched  the  movements  of 
his  pursuers,  and  comprehending  Hathom's  design,  he  wheeled  his  colunm,  and  thridding 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  which  the  whites  had  crossed,  brought  his  whole  force  in  the 
rear  of  the  Americans.  Here  he  formed  an  ambuscade,  and  deliberately  selected  his  battle 
ground. 
^  The  volunteers  were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  enemy  where  they  ex- 
pected to,  and  were  marching  back  when  they  discovered  some  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
them,  mounted  on  a  horse  stolen  at  Minisink,  was  shot  by  a  militia-man.  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  action,  and  the  firing  soon  became  general.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  a  detachment  of  Hathom's  troops,  consisting 
of  one  third  of  the  whole,  became  separated  from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement. Closer  and  closer  the  savages  pressed  upon  the  whites,  until  they  were  hemmed 
within  the  circumference  of  an  acre  of  ground,  upon  a  rocky  hill  that  sloped  on  all  sides. 
The  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  stinted,  and  they  were  careful  not  to  fire  at  random  and 
without  aim.  Their  shots  were  deadly,  and  many  a  red  man  was  slain.  The  conflict  be- 
jaiy  22;  i^^  ^^  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  until  the  going  down  of  the  sim,  on  that  long 
1779.  July  day.  At  twilight  the  battl^  wts  yet  undecided,  but  the  ammunition  of  the 
whites  being  exhausted,  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  broke  their  hollow  square  at  one 
corner.  The  survivors  of  the  conflict  attempted  to  retreat.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Doctor 
Tusten  had  been  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  injured  during  the  day.  There  were  seventeen 
men  under  his  care  when  the  retreat  commenced.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them  furiously, 
and  aH,  with  the  Doctor,  were  slain.  Several  who  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  across 
the  Delaware  were  shot  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth,  only 
about  thirty  returned  ^  relate  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  day.'  This  massacre  of  the  wound- 
ed is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  whose  honor  and  humanity  were 
of^en  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  his  Tory  allies.  He  made  a  weak  defense  of  his  con- 
duct by  asserting  that  he  oflered  the  Americans  good  treatment  if  they  would  surrender ; 

^  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  \»fo  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  same  distance 
>^Iow  the  LtthavDOchnn  or  Lackawaxen  River.  \v  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Barryville  station,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  The  battle  groqnd  and  tW  adjacent  region  continue  in  the  same  wild  state 
as  of  old,  and  over  the  rocky  knolls  and  tangled  ravines  vifhere  the  Indians  and  the  Goshen  militia  fought, 
wild  deer  roam  in  abundance,  and  a  panther  occasionally  leaps  upon  its  prey.  The  place  is  too  rocky  for 
cultivatioii,  and  most  ever  remain  a  wilderness.  At  the  Mohaokamack  Fork  (now  Port  Jervis,  on  the  Del- 
aware) was  a  small  settlement,  and  a  bk>ck-hDa8e,  called  Jersey  Fort. 
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that  he  warned  them  of  the  fierceDess  of  the  thirst  for  hlood  that  actuated  his  warriors, 
and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  their  conduct  after  the  first  shot  should  he  fired  ;  and  that 
his  humane  proposition  was  answered  hy  a  bullet  from  an  American 
rarwket,  which  pierced  his  belt.* 

Goshen  and  the  i^urrounding  country  was  filled  with  the  voice  of 
mourniiig,  for  tht;  flower  of  the  youth  and  mature  manhood  of  that 
region  wns  slain.  The  massacre  made  thirty- three  widows  in  the 
PreiibyterianL  eolith  reflation  at  Groshen.  At  the  recital,  a  shudder  ran 
throughout  the  laud,  and  gave  keenness  to  the  blade  and  fierceness 
to  the  torch  which,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  desolated  the  Indian  par- 
adise in  the  country  of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas. 

Orange  county  iti bored  much  and  su fibred  much  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Ncwburgh  and  New  Windsor,  within  it,  having  been  the 
chosen  quarters  oi  Washington  at  different  times,  from  December, 
I780v  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783,  and  a  portion  of  that 
time  the  chief  cantonment  of  the  American  army,  the  county  is  a 
conspicuous  point  in  the  history  of  the  war.     At  the  close  of  1780, 

the  army  was  cantoned  at  three 
points :  at  Morristown,  and  at 
Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
at  Phillipstown,  in  the  Hudson 
-  Highlands.       Washington   es- 

tablished his  head-quarters  at 


MONUXENT  AT  GOSHKIC.' 


^  Daring  the  battle,  Major  Wood,  of  Goshen,  made  a  masonic  sign,  by  accident^  which  Brant,  who  was 
a  Free-mason,  perceived  and  heeded.  Wood's  life  was  spared,  and  as  a  prisoner  he  was  treated  kindly,  until 
tbe  Mohawk  chief  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  Mason.  Then,  with  withering  scorn,  Brant  looked  upon 
Wood,  believing  that  he  had  obtained  the  masonic  sigi>  which  he  used,  by  deception.  It  was  pnrely  an  ac- 
cident on  the  part  of  Wood.  When  released,  he  hastened  to  become  a  member  of  the  fraternity  by  whose 
ijstnxmentality  his  life  had  been  spared.  The  house  in  which  Major  Wood  lived  is  yet  standing  (though 
much  altered),  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  north  of  the  rail- way  station  at  Goshen.  The  house  of  Roger  Town- 
send,  who  was  among  the  slain,  is  also  standing,  and  well  preserved.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  Farmerti^  Hall  Academy^  an  old  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  now  used  for  a  district 
fcbooi-hoiise,  is  an  object  of  some  interest  to  the  visitor  at  Goshen,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  Noah 
Webster,  oar  great  lexicogprapher,  once  taught  school.  An  old  gentleman  of  the  village  informed  me  that 
he  hftd  often  seen  him  at  twilight  on  a  summer^s  evening  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  northward  of  the  rail- way 
station,  gathering  ap  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  been  preparing  in  a  retired  spot,  after  school  hours. 

*  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Minisink, 
which  had  been  left  forty-three  years  upon  the  field  of  strife,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried  near  the  center 
of  the  green  at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
people,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  in  number.  The  cadets  from  West  Point  were  there,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  General  Worth,  then  a  major.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Hathorn,  one  of  the 
nrvivors  of  the  battle,  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  accompanied  the  act  with  a  short  and  feeling  address. 
A  fnneral  oraticm  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  James  R.  Wilson,  now  of  Newburgh.  Over  these  re- 
mains a  marble  monument  was  erected.  It  stands  upon  three  courses  of  brown  freestone,  and  a  stone  pave- 
ment a  few  feet  square,  designed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  consequence  of  neglecting  to 
erect  tbe  railing,  the  monument  has  suffered  much  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  vandalism  which  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Its  corners  are  broken,  the  inscriptions  are  mutilated,  and  the  people  of  Goshen  are  made 
lo  feel  many  regrets  for  useless  delay  in  giving  that  interesting  memorial  a  protection.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  : 

'Xbxctbd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Orange  county,  22d  July,  1822.     Sacred  to  the  memory  of  their  fellow- 
citixens  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Minisink,  22d  July,  1779." 

Upon  the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  following  names  of  the  slain  : 

"  Benjamm  Tasten,  colonel ;  Bezaleel  Tyler,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Little,  John  Duncan,  Benjamin  Vail, 
rapcains ;  John  Wood,  lieutenant  j  Nathaniel  Finch,  adjutant ;  Epbraim  Mastin,  Ephraim  Middaugh,  en- 
«igBs;  Gabriel  Wisner,  Esq.,  Stephen  Mead,  Mathias  Terwilliger,  Joshua  Lockwood,  Ephraim  Ferger- 
soni  Roger  Townsend,  Samuel  Knapp,  James  Knapp,  Benjamin  Bennet,  William  Barker,  Jonathan  Pierce, 
Jamas  Little,  Joseph  Norris,  Gilbert  Vail,  Abraham  Shepperd,  Joel  Decker,  Nathan  Wade,  Simon  Wait, 
TaDmadge,  Jacob  Dunning,  John  Carpenter,  David  Barney,  Jonathan  Haskell,  Abraham  Williams, 
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New  Windsor  in  December,  1780,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1781,  when  the  French, 
who  had  quartered  during  the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Americans  on  the  Hudson.  In  April,  1782,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh, 
two  miles  above  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the  time  until 
November,  1783,  when  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  of  1 782,  while  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  ai 
Newburgh,  the  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  in  pursuance 
of  an  engagement  with  Rochambeau  to  form  a  junction  of  the  American  and  French  forces 
at  that  place,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Virginia.  The  allies  marched  eastward  late 
in  autumn,  when  the  American  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  traversed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  the  township  of  New  Windsor  en  the  28th  of  November, 
where  it  was  hutted  for  the  winter.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Snake  Hill ;  of  this  we  will  write  presently.  Washington  continued 
his  head-quarters  at  the  stone  house  at  Newburgh ;  Generals  Knox  and  Greene,  who  had 
the  immediate  command  of  the  chief  forces  and  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  at  the  house 
of  John  Ellison  (now  Captain  Charles  Morton's),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  camp  near 
Snake  Hill ;  Gates  and  St.  Clair,  with  the  hospital  stores,  were  at  Edmonston^s,  at  The 
Square  ;  La  Fayette  was  at  William  Ellison's,  near  by  ;  and  the  Baron  Steuben  was  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Verplanck,  on  the  Fishkill  side  of  the  river. 

At  Newburgh  occurred  one  of  the  most  painful  events  in  the  military  life  of  Washington. 
For  a  long  time  the  discontents  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  respecting  the 
arrearages  of  their  pay  and  their  future  prospects,  had  been  increasing,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1782  became  alarmingly  manifest.  Complaints  were  frequently  made  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Feeling  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  his  sympathy  was  fully  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  companions  in  arms.  Colonel  Nicola,  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
^/  'c^^''^&^  much  weight  of  character,  was  usually  the  medi- 
um for  communicating  to  him,  verbally,  their  com- 
plaints, wishes,  and  fears.  In  May,  Colonel  Nicola 
addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  the  tenor  of  which  struck  harshly  upon  the  tenderest  chord 
in  that  great  man's  feelings.  Afler  some  general  remarks  on  the  deplorable  oondition  of  the 
army,  and  the  little  hope  they  could  have  of  being  properly  rewarded  by  Congre^  the  col- 
onel entered  into  a  political  disquisition  on  the  difierent  forms  of  government,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  republics  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  susceptible  of  stability,  and  the  least 
capable  of  securing  the  rights,  freedom,  and  power  of  individuals.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  America  could  never  become  prosperous  under  such  a  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
English  government  was  nearer  perfection  than  any  other.  He  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  opinion  that  such  a  government  would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  afler  due  considera- 
tion, and  added,  <<  In  this  case  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncont reverted,  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power  to  vie* 
tory  and  glory — ^those  qualities,  that  have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths 
of  peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  idea  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a 
constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  moderate  ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were 
once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  kino, 
whioh  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  some  national  advantage."  How  amazingly  Col-* 
onel  Nicola,  and  those  officers  and  civilians  (and  they,  doubtless,  were,  not  a  few)  whom  he 
represented,  misapprehended  the  true  character  of  Washington,  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  prompt  and  severe  rebuke  which  they  received  from  his  hand.  The  commander-in-chief 
replied  as  foUows : 

James  Mosher.  Isaac  Ward,  Baltus  Nierpos,  Garaaliei  Bailey,  Moses  Thomas,  Eleazer  Owens,  Adam  Em- 
hler,  Samuel  Little,  Benjamin  Dunning,  Samuel  Reed/' 
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<«  Sol, — With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  sentiments  yon  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the 
eoorse  of  this  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  information  of  there  being 
soeh  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest 
in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  nec- 
essary. I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  en- 
eouragiement  to  an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a 
person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  ample  justice 
done  to  the  army  than  I  do  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  power  and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be 
any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yonrself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate,  as  firom  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature.  I 
am,  Scc."^ 

In  this  afiair  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  shone  with  its  brightest  luster. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  beloved  and  venerated  by  it  and  by  the  people ;  with  per- 
sonal influence  unbounded,  and  with  power  in  possession  for  consummating  almost  any  po- 
Utical  scheme  not  apparently  derogatory  to  good  government,  he  receives  from  an  officer 
whom  he  greatly  esteems,  and  who  speaks  for  himself  and  others,  an  ofier  of  the  scepter  of 
sapreme  rule  and  the  crown  of  royalty  !  What  a  bribe  !  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a 
mom^it ;  he  does  not  stop  to  revolve  in  his  mind  any  ideas  of  advantage  in  the  proposed 
scheme,  but  at  once  rebukes  the  author  sternly  but  kindly,  and  impresses  his  signet  of  stron- 
gest disapprobation  upon  the  proposal.     History  can  not  present  a  parallel. 

The  apprehensions  which  this  event  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  though  allayed 
for  a  while,  were  painfully  revived  a  few  months  later.  The  same  circumstances  of  present 
hardship  and  gloomy  prospects  that  disturbed  the  army  when  Nicola  addressed  Washington, 
not  only  continued  to  exist,  but  reasons  for  discontent  daily  increased.  After  the  return  of 
the  army  from  Verplanck's  Point,  and  their  settlement  in  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
their  situation  and  prospects.  Expecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Revolutionary  government 
when  peace  shonld  be  established,  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  civil  and  military  af- 
fiufs,  they  apprehended  great  difficulties  and  losses  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  partic- 
ularly those  appertaining  to  the  long  arrearages  of  their  pay.  They  were  aware  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  treasury  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  government  in  commanding  resources 
for  its  replenishment ;  a  condition  arising  from  the  disposition  of  individual  states  to  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  ask  for  pecuniary  aid  from  their  respective  treasuries  in  satisfying 
poblic  creditors.  This  actual  state  of  things,  and  no  apparent  security  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims,  caused  great  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  officers  and 
loldierB,  and  in  December  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
thsir  grievances.*  A  committee,  composed  of  General  M*Dougal,  Colonel  Ogden,  and  Col- 
soel  Brooks,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  memorial  to  Philadelphia,  lay  it  before  Congress, 
and  explain  its  import.  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  each 
stale,  to  consider  the  memorial.  The  committee  reported,  and,  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
Dsry,  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  not  very  satisfactory.     In 

■  Sf)srici's  Life  mtd  Wr%ting$  of  WatHdngton,  viii.,  300,  302.     Waahington's  letter  to  Colonel  Nicola  Lb 
dtiad  at  Newbuorgh,  22d  May,  1782. 

'  This  BMiiiorial  comprehended  five  different  articles  :  1.  Present  pay;  2.  A  settlement  of  the  accoants 
•f  the  screarages  of  pay,  and  secority  for  what  was  doe ;  3.  A  oommotation  of  the  half-pay  authorized  by 
\  resolotkNis  of  Congress,  for  an  equivalent  in  grots ;  4.  A  settlement  of  the  aocounts  of  deficiencies 
10  sad  cenpensatioD  i  5.  A  settlement  of  the  aooonDts  of  defioienoies  of  clothing  and  compensation. 
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regard  to  present  pay,  the  superintendent  of  finance  was  directed  to  make  *'Buch  payment 
and  in  such  measure  as  he  shall  think  proper,"  as  soon  as  the  state  of  puhlic  finances  would 
permit.  In  relation  to  arrearages  and  the  settlement  of  accounts,  it  was  resolved  '*  that  the 
several  states  be  called  upon  to  complete,  without  delay,  the  settlements  with  their  respect- 
ive lines  of  the  army,  up  to  the  1  st  day  of  Au» 
gust,  1783,  and  that  the  superintendent  of 
finance  be  directed  to  take  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  proper  for  eilecting 
the  settlement  from  that  period.**  Concern* 
ing  security  for  what  should  be  found  due  on 
such  settlement,  Congress  declared,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  they  would  **  make  every  efibrt  in 
their  power  to  obtain  from  the  respective 
states  substantial  funds,  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject of  funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  enter  upon  an  immediate  and 
full  consideration  of  the  nature  of  such  funds, 
and  the  most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  them.**' 
In  these  resolutions.  Congress,  feeble  in 
actual  power  and  resources,  made  no  definite 
promises  of  present  reliefer  future  justice;  and 
when  General  Knox,  who  had  been  appointed 
/       M  A  ^>.  by  ^^  array  to  correspond  with  their  commit- 

f^^^.^  ^^^-?<?-^^:^^^^><^^^         tee,  reported  the  facte,  the  discon-     February  ^ 

^  tent  and  dissatisfaction  was  quite  as  ^^*^ 
great  as  before  the  action  of  Congress.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  further  make  known 
their  sentiments  and  enforce  their  claims,  and  to  this  end  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  act 
with  energy.  A  plan  was  arranged  among  a  few  "for  assembling  the  officers,  not  in  mass, 
but  by  representation  ;  and  for  passing  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their 
committee,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  in  Congress,  would  furnish  a  new  and  powerful  lever'*  of 
operation.  Major  JohiuAr^trong,*  Greneral  Gates's  aid-de-camp,  a  young  ofiScer  of  six-and- 
^t^3 

*  Journalt  of  CongretMj  viiii>B^.  The  remainder  of  the  report  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Mann,  Osgood,  Fitzsimmons,  Gervais,  Hamilton,  and  Wilson. 

•  John  Armstrong  was  born  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  November.  1758.  He  was  the 
yoangest  of  two  sons  of  General  John  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle,  distinguished  by  his  services  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1756.  In  1775,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  student  of  Princeton  College,  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  Potter's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment. He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid-de-camp  by  General  Hu^h  Mercer,  and  remained  with  him  fill 
the  connection  was  severed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Princeton  by  the  death  of  his  chief.  He  subsequently  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  in  the  family  of  Major-general  Gates,  and  served  through  the  campaign  whick 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  In  1780  he  was  made  adjutant  general  of  the  Southern  army,  but  fall- 
ing sick  of  fever  on  the  Pedee,  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Otho  Williams,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  de- 
feat at  Camden.  Resuming  his  place  as  aid,  he  remained  with  General  Gates  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Mdresses^  the  object  of  which  has  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented, and  very  generally  misunderstood.  They  were  intended  to  awaken  in  Congress  and  the  States  a 
sense  of  justice  toward  its  creditors,  [Particularly  toward  the  army,  then  about  to  be  disbanded  without  re- 
quital for  its  services,  toils,  and  sufferings.  General  Washington,  in  1797,  bore  testimony  to  the  patriotic 
motives  of  the  author. 

Armstrong's  first  civil  appointments  were  those  of  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adjutant 
general,  under  Dickenson's  and  Franklin's  administrations ;  posts  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1 787, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  old  Congress.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  one  of  the  three  judges  for  the  Western  Territory ;  this  appointment  he  declined,  and  having  mar- 
ried, in  1789,  a  sister  of  ChanceUor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  removed  to  that  state.  Here  he  purchased  a 
farm,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits;  and,  though  offered  by  President  Washington,  in  1793, 
the  place  of  United  States  supervisor  of  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  de- 
clined this  and  other  invitations  to  public  office,  until,  in  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  United  States  sen- 
ator by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.    Having  resigned  in  1802,  he  was  again 
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twenty,  and  possessing  much  ability,  was  chosen  to  write  an  address  to  the  army  suited  to 
the  subject ;  and  this,  with  an  anonymous  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  was  cir- 
culated privately.'  The  address  exhibits  superior  talents,  and  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  malcontents.  Referring  to  bis  personal  feelings,  and 
his  sacriBces  for  bis  country,  the  writer  plays  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  readers,  and  pre- 
pares their  minds  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  country,  already 
weakened  by  circumstances.  "  Faith,"  ho  says,  «'  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and  there 
arc  points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched  without  sinking  into  cowardice  or  plung- 
ing into  credulity.  This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation  ;  hurried  to  the  verge 
of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever.  To  be  tame  and  unprovoked,  when  injuries 
press  hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness ;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one 
manly  effort  of  your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how  richly  you  de- 
eerved  the  chains  yon  broke."  He  then  takes  a  review  of  the  past  and  present — their 
wrongs  and  their  complaints — their  petitions  and  the  denials  of  redress — and  then  says, 
"If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your 
strength  dissipate  by  division  ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of 
yoar  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction 
left  bat  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  ?  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  be  the  only  suflTer- 
crs  by  the  Revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  fifeld,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
eontempt  ?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ?  If 
yon  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridicule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  !     Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten." 

The  writer  now  changes  from  appeal  to  advice.  *'  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,"  be 
says,  '« to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear  and  what  you  will  suffer.  If 
yonr  determination  be  in  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  government.     Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial ;  assume 

elected  in  1803,  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  numa^er  plenipotentiary  to  France ; 
whieb  post,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  iiPn^id  with  distingaisbed  ability 
far  more  than  six  years,  discharging  incidentally  the  functions  oC^a  sefAil^jBiission  to  Spain  with  which 
he  was  invested.  *  '         ', .  4^ 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  until  called  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1813,  to  the  War  Department.  This  office  he  accepted  with 
rehictance,  and  with  little  anticipation  of  success  to  our  arms.  In  effecting  salutary  changes  in  the  army, 
by  snbstitoting  young  and  able  officers  for  the  old  ones  who  had  held  subordinate  stations  in  the  army  of 
the  Rerolotion,  he  made  many  enemies.  The  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814  led  to  his  retire- 
raeot  from  office.  Public  opinion  held  him  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  but,  as  documentary  history  ha.s 
ifaown,  without  justice.  No  man  took  office  with  purer  motives,  or  retired  from  it  with  a  better  claim  to 
bate  ikithfoUy  discharged  its  duties. 

Geoeral  Arinstrong  died  at  his  residence  at  Red  Hook,  N.  T.,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1843,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  among  the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  generation.  The  productions 
of  his  pen  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  ablest  writers  of  his  time  and  country.  .  These  consist  of  a  volumin- 
ous correspondence,  diplomatic  and  military ;  a  valuable  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  result  of  some  expe- 
rieoee  and  much  reading  ;  and  **  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,^'  a  work  written  ..with  great  vigor  of  style. 
The  portrait  o€  General  Armstrong,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  is  from  a.  painting  in  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  drawn  from  life  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

'  This  notice  was  circulated  on  the  10th  of  March,  1783.  It  was  in  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  anony- 
■M3QS  addrecis  that  followed.  The  originals  were  carried  by  a  major,  who  was  a  deputy  inspector  under 
Baron  Steuben,  to  the  office  of  Barber,  the  adjutant  general,  where,  every  morning,  aids-de-camp,  majors 
of  br^ades,  and  adjutants  of  regiments  were  assembled,  all  of  whom,  who  chose  to  do  so,  took  copies  i^nd 
drmlated  tbem.  Among  the  transcribers  was  the  adjutant  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  guard,  who  prpb- 
aUy  famished  him  with  the  copies  that  were  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
aiiDiiynoas  notifictttion : 

"  A  meetiDg  of  the  field  officers  is  requested  at  the  Public  Building  on  Tuesday  next  at  eleven  o^clook. 
A  commissioiied  officer  from  each  company  is  expected,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  staff*.  The  objec: 
of  this  convention  is  to  consider  *the  late  letter  of  our  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures 
(if  any)  aliimld  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seem  to  have  solicited  in  vain.^^ 
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a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited,  and  determined  ;  and  snspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.*  Let  two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  as 
well  as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance — for  I  would  no  longer  give 
it  the  suing,  soil,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  fnemorial."  He  advises  them  to  talk  boldly  to 
Congress,  and  to  warn  that  body  that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  them  now  would 
operate  like  the  grave,  to  part  them  and  the  army  forever ;  *'  that  in  any  political  event,  the 
irmy  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but 
death  ;  if  war,  that,  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  lead- 
er, you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your  turn,  *  and  mock  when  their  fear 
Cometh  on.'  Let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy,  apd  them  more  respectable.'' 

A  copy  of  these  papers  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  day  of 
their  circulation,  and  he  wisely  determined  to  guide  and  control  the  proceedings  thus  begun, 
rather  than  to  check  and  discourage  them  by  any  act  of  severity.  In  general  orders  the 
March  11,  ^^^^  moming,  he  referred  to  the  anonymous  papers  and  the  meeting.  He  express- 
17^-  ed  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding  as  disorderly  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
requested  that  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  proper 
representation  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  should  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  the 
1 5th,  at  the  New  Building  (at  which  the  other  meeting  was  called),  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  army  to  Congress.  He  requested  the  senior  officer 
in  rank  (General  Gates)  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  On  the  appearance  of  this  order,  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  address  put  forth  another,  rather  more  subdued  in  its  tone,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  the  officers  that  Washington  approved  of  the  scheme,  the  time  of 
meeting  only  being  changed.  The  design  of  this  interpretation  the  commander-in-chief  took 
care  to  frustrate,  by  conversing  personally  and  individually  with  those  officers  in  whose  good 
sense  and  integrity  he  had  confidence.  He  impressed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  dan* 
ger  that  must  attend  any  rash  act  at  such  a  crisis,  inculcated  moderation,  and  exerted  all 

^  This  sentence,  particularly  alluded  to  by  Washington  in  his  address  to  the  officers,  was  the  one  which 
drew  down  upon  the  head  of  the  writer  the  fiercest  anathemas  of  public  opinion,  and  he  alone  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  the  esmj  should  use  its  power  to  intimidate  Congress.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  unwarrantable.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  aid, 
should,  without  the  promptings  of  men  of  greater  experience  who  surrounded  him,  propose  so  bold  a  meas- 
ure. It  is  well  known,  too,  that  many  officers,  whose  patriotism  was  never  suspected,  were  privy  to  the 
preparation  of  the  address,  and  suggested  many  of  its  sentiments ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
liiat  General  Gates  was  a  prominent  actor.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  that  particular  time  and  place. 
General  Hamilton,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia,  a 
month  before  (February  7,  1783),  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  the  army,  in  which  he  held  similar 
language.  After  referring  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances,  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army 
"  that  the  disposition  to  recompense  their  services  will  cease  with  the  necessity  for  them,^'  and  lamenting 
"  that  appearances  afibrd  too  much  ground  for  their  distrust,"  he  held  the  following  language :  "  It  be- 
comes a  serious  inquiry,  What  is  the  true  line  of  policy  ?  The  claims  of  the  army^  urged  with  moderatum 
kid  with  firmnetty  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influenced  by  their  apprehensions  more  than 
Irr  their  judgn^ents,  so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand. 
They  may  add  weight  to  the  applications  of  Congress  to  the  several  states.  So  far,  a  useful  turn  may  be 
given  to  them."*  What  was  this  but  *'  carrying  their  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government  ?" 
Hamilton  further  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  "  to  keep  a  complaining  and  suffering  army  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  j"  and  advised  Washington  not  to  discountenance  their  endeavors  to  procure  re- 
dress, but,  **  by  the  intervention  of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direction  of  them.^^  Hamil- 
ton was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  him,  written  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  Washington 
remarked  that  all  was  tranquillity  in  the  camp  until  after  the  arrival  from  Philadelphia  of  *'  a  certain  gen- 
tleman" (General  Walter  Stewart),  and  intimated  that  the  discontents  in  the  army  were  made  active  by 
members  of  Congress,  who  wished  to  see  the  delinquent  states  thus  forced  to  do  justice.  Hamilton,  in  re- 
ply, admitted  that  he  had  urged  the  propriety  **  of  uniting  the  influence  of  the  public  creditors"  (of  whom 
the  soldiers  were  the  most  meritorious)  "  and  the  army,  to  prevail  upon  the  states  to  enter  into  their  view8."t 
But,  while  Hamilton  held  these  views,  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  army  turning  its  power  against  the 
eivil  government.  ^*  There  would  be  no  chance  of  success,"  he  said,  "  without  having  recourse  to  means 
that  would  reverse  o«ur  Revolution." t 

*8MtiML<rcitfffMaiM,hyhl0t<»,JohoC.IUniiUoo,iL,47.  t  Ibid.,  U.,  7L  |  tbid^  iL,  191 
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Ub  powers  of  argument  to  appease  their  discontents.  They  were  thus  prepared  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  proposed  oonvention  without  passion,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  rested  upon  them  as  patriots  and  leaders. 

The  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  Washington's  orders.  There  was  a  full  attend^ce 
of  officers,  and  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  assembly  when  the  commander-in-ohief  stepped 
forward  upon  the  platform  to  read  an  address  whi6h  he  had  prepared  (or  the  occasion.^ 
This  address,  so  compact  in  construotion  of  language ;  so  dignified  and  patriotic  ;  so  mild, 
yet  so  severe,  and,  withal,  so  vitally  important  in  its  relation  tp  the  well-being  of  the  unfold- 
ing republic  and  the  best  interests  of  human  freedom,  I  here  give  entire,  in  a  foot-note,  for 
a  mere  synopsis  can  not  do  it  justice.* 

'  Major  Robert  Burnet,  of  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  who  xras  one  of  the  officers  present,  informed 
one  that  the  most  profoond  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  when  Washington  arose  to  read  his  address.  As 
he  put  OQ  his  spectacles,*  he  said,  *'  Yoa  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  only  grown  gray  but  blind  in  your 
senrioe."  This  simple  remark,  under  such  circumstances,  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  assemblage. 
Humphreys,  in  his  Life  of  Putnam,  mentions  this  circumstance  j  so,  also,  does  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Lif§ 
of  his  father. 

'  "  Gkntueicbiv, — By  an  anonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convene  you  together ;  how 
iaeonsistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  unmilitary,  and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline,  let 
the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide.  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anonymous  production  was 
sent  into  circulation,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
army.  The  author  of  the  piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  pen,  and  I  could  wish  he 
bad  as  nuich  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  for,  as  men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced 
hj  the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  different  means  to  attain  £e  same  end,  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress sboold  have  had  more  charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  recommend  moderation 
and  longer  forbearance ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises. 

^  But  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in  which  candor  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  justice,  and 
love  of  country  have  no  part ;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  de- 
ogB.  That  the  address  is  dravmn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes ; 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief*,  that  the 
aeeret  moiver  of  this  scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  while  they  were 
wanned  by  the  recollection  of  past  distresses,  withftt  giving  time  for  cool,  deliberate  thinking,  and  that 
eomposore  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious, 
by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  prools  than  a  reference  to  the  proceedings. 

^  Tfam  much,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  show  upon  what  prin- 
ciples I  oppoeed  the  irregular  and  hasty  meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
aad  Bot  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you  every  opportunity^  consistent  with  your  own  honor  and 
the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to 
JOG  that  1  have  been  a  Ikithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  thne  would  be  equally  una> 
vailing  and  improper.  But,  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country ; 
ai  I  have  never  left  your  side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have  been  the 
ootnpaaion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your 
-  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  insepaiably  connected  vHth  that  of  the 
;  MB  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  my  indi^piation  has  arisen 
I  the  moath  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  last  stage  of 
the  war,  that  I  am  indi£forent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are  they  to  be  promoted  ?  The  way  is  phiin,  says 
the  aoooymoos  addresser.  ^*  If  war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  yourselves, 
■■d  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself."  But  who  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives,  our  children, 
mr  hrmsf  and  other  property  which  we  leave  behind  us  ?  or,  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we  to 
take  the  two  first  (the  latter  can  not  be  removed),  to  perish  in  a  wilderness,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  na^ 

"  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your  swords,"  says  he,  "  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  just- 
ice. This  dreadful  alternative  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her  distress,  or  turn- 
ing  oar  arms  against  it — which  is  the  apparent  object — unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  com- 
phaooe,'  htfs  something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  God  I  what  can  this  writer 
have  ia  view  by  recommending  such  measures  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to 
this  country  ?     Rather,  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  ?  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the 

*  ft  to  Mid  tbaA  die  Identical  ipectMlM  uied  by  Waahington  during  the  Revolution  are  now  (1850)  in  tlie  posaetiion  of  an  aged 
lady,  MBMd  UnA,  wfao  reaidea  in  Detroit.  Midiigan.    'Riey  came  to  her  from  a  deceased  relative,  who  exchanged  apectaclea 
"  They  are  of  a  heavy  silver  frame,*'  says  die  Detroit  Advertiser,  **  with  very  large,  round  glasses,  and  appar* 
I  after  0ie  style  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  books,  upon  the  nose  of  Red  Ridfaig  Hood's  grand* 
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Washington's  Address.  Action  of  the  Meeting  of  Officers.  A  stroog  Resolmion. 

After  reading  the  address,  Washington  retired  without  uttering  a  word,  leaving  the  offi- 
cers to  deliberate  without  restraint.  Their  conference  was  brief;  their  deliberations  short. 
They  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanking  their  chief  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued ;  expressing  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  and  their  country  ;  declaring  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress,  and  their  determination  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience their  grievances,  until  in  due  time  they  should  be  redressed.*     These  proceedings  were 

ruin  of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
Continent  ?  And  what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our  understandings,  when  he  recommends  measures, 
in  either  alternative,  impracticable  in  their  nature  ? 

"  But,  here,  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtain,  because  it  would  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of  them. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  carrying  either 
proposal  into  execution.  There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address 
to  you,  of  an  anonymous  production ;  but  the  manner  in  which  that  performance  has  been  introduced  to  the 
army,  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with  some  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  ob- 
servations on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  to  suspect  the  roan  who  shall  recommend  moderate 
measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it,  as  every  man,  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres  that  justice 
for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must ;  for,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  oflering  their  sentiments  on 
a  matter  which  may  involve  the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that  can  invite  the  consideratioa 
of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and  dumb  and  silent  we 
may  be  led,  like  shee(),  to  the  slaughter.  I  can  not,  in  justice  to  my  own  belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason 
to  conceive  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
that  honorable  body  entertains  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice ;  that  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But, 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  different  interests  to  reconcile,  their  determinations  are 
slow.  Why,  then,  should  we  distrast  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  measures  which  may- 
cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army  which 
is  celebrated  through  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism  ?  And  for  what  is  this  done  ?  To  bring 
the  object  we  seek  nearer  ?  No ;  most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
myself  (and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the  assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  verac- 
ity, and  justice,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you'have  ever  placed  in  me),  a  recollection  of  the  cheer- 
ful assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  under  ev^ery  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the 
sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare,  in 
this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far  as  ^ay  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  coun- 
try, and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  abilities. 

**  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  what- 
ever ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any 
measures,  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in4he  resolutions  which  were  published  to 
you  two  days  ago,  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  jus- 
tice to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  Amerios^  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man 
who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

*'  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of 
your  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  from  open 
force  to  secret  artifice ;  yon  will  give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  suflferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhib- 
ited to  mankind,  ^  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  peifeotion  to  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' — Journal*  of  Congress,  viii.,  180—183. 

*  One  of  the  resolutions  is  expressed  in  the  following  strong  language  : 

**  Resolved  umanimowly^  That  the  officers  of  the  American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with 
disdain  the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  re- 
sent with  indignation  the  secret  attempts  of  some  unknown  persons  to  ooUect  the  officers  together  in  a  man- 
ner totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order." 
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Baoord  of  Prooeediiif*  aent  to  CongreM.  Waehingtoo's  Opioion  of  AnDstrong*!  Motivea.  Hli  farewell  Addreaa. 

signed  by  General  Gates,  as  president  of  the  meeting;  and  on  the  18th,  Washing-  March, 
ton,  in  general  orders,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.  All  the  papers  relating  to  ^^®- 
the  afliur  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  entered  at  length  upon  their  Journals.* 

It  was  in  this  old  building  at  Newburgh,  on  the  porch  of  which  we  are  sitting,  that 
Washington  wrote  his  address  to  the  officers,  on  the  occasion  just  considered  ;  and  here,  also, 
be  penned  hi&  admirable  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  on  dis- 
banding the  army.  This  was  his  last  official  communication  with  these  function-  june  8, 
aries.  "  This  letter,"  says  Sparks,  »•  is  remarkable  for  its  ability,  the  deep  interest  *'^- 
it  i^anifests  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  the 
•oandneas  of  its  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  he  aims  to 
enforce,  as  essential  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every  public  body,  and  as  claiming  the 
aerioQS  attention  of  every  citizen,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace  establishment ;'  and  a  pacific 
and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  states  which  should  induce  them  to  forget 
local  prejudices,  and  incline  them  to  mutual  concessions  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
Tbese  be  calls  the  pillars  by  which  alone  independence  and  national  character  can  be  sup- 
ported. On  each  of  these  topics  he  remarks  at  considerable  length,  with  a  felicity  of  style 
and  co^ncy  of  reasoning  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  subject.  No  public  address  could 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  coming  from  such  a  source,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people  must  have  been  effectual  and  most  salutary.'"  The 
Legislatnres  that  were  then  in  session  passed  resolves  highly  commendatory  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  received  letters  from  several  of  the  governors,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  and  gratitude  for  his  long  and  successful  services  in  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Many  of  the  troops  now  went  home  on  furlough,  and  Washington,  having  leisure,  pro- 

At  that  time  the  author  of  the  anonymous  addresses  was  unknown  except  to  a  few ;  and  for  forty  years 
there  was  no  certainty  in  the  public  mind  that  Major  Armstrong  was  the  writer.  That  he  was  generally 
suspected  of  being  the  author,  among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  abilities,  is  evident  from  a  letter 
to  him  written  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  after  years,  in  which  he  says,  that  so  certain  was  he,  at 
the  time,  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  he  endorsed  the  copy  of  the  address  which  he  received,  "  Writ- 
ten by  Major  John  Armstrong,  Jr."  An  article  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  United  States 
Magasin€  for  1823,  in  which  the  author,  understood  to  be  General  Armstrong,  avowed  himself  the  writer 
of  the  Newbargh  Addresses.  The  article  in  question  contains  a  history  of  the  event  we  have  been  just  con- 
■dering,  and  defends  the  course  of  the  writer  on  that  occasion  with  the  plea  that  apparent  urgent  necessity 
jn^fi^  the  act.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  writer  to  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  his  proposition  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  common  good.  General  Armstrong  has,  consequently,  been  greatly  censured, 
sod  his  patriotism  has  been  questioned  by  writers  and  speakers  who  have  judged  him  by  results  instead  of 
by  the  eircunistattces  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  Other  men,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  note,  who  were  far  above 
— piHim.  held  similar  views.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  in  this  particular,  he  was  the  aid-de-camp 
and  confident  of  Gates,  whose  ambition  had  piade  him  a  plotter  against  Washington.  In  ^Eict,  the  cora- 
mander-in-chief  plainly  alluded  to  Gates,  when,  writing  to  Hamilton  concerning  the  scheme,  he  said  that 
same  believed  it  to  be  '^  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  person  in  the  army." 

h  appears  that  the  first  pres^ent  was  made  acquainted  with  the  authorship  of  these  addresses  toward 
Ibe  ekwB  of  his  second  administration,  some  fourteen  years  after  they  were  penned.  Hb  estimate  of  the 
■otives  of  the  writer  may  be  understood  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Armstrong : 

"Philadelphia,  February  23d,  1797. 

"  SnL, — Believing  that  there  may  be  times  and  occasions  on  which  my  opinion  of  the  anonymous  letters 
sad  the  author,  as  delivered  to  the  army  in  the  year  1783,  may  be  turned  to  some  personal  and  malignant 
purpose,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  address,  regard  you  as  the  author 
of  laid  letters ;  and  further,  that  1  have  since  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author 
was  just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to  the  cduntry,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable 
to  moch  misunderstanding  and  abuse. 

^  I  am,  air,  with  great  regard,  your  most  obedient  servant,  George  Washington." 

*  JommaU  of  CongrtiB,  vol.  viii. 

*  WaduDgton  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military  academy  at  West  Point  as  early  as  April,  1783. 
Ha  propositioa  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

*  SfvkM'9  Lift  and  Writingi  of  WoihingUm^  i.,  395. 
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Wadiington*!  Tour  to  the  Northern  BatUa  FieldB.      Called  to  Prlaeeton.      A  Statue  orderad  by  Coogreaa.      General  Cttatoa. 

ceeded  np  the  Hudson  with  Governor  Clinton  to  visit  the  principal  fields  of  military  opera- 
tions at  the  north.  He  passed  over  the  hattle  ground  at  Stillwater,  with  Generals  Schuyler 
and  Gansevoort,  and  extended  his  journey  as  far  northward  as  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  westward  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome),  on  the  Mohawk.  He  returned  to  New- 
burgh  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days,  where  he  found  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Con- 
gress requesting  his  attendance  upon  that  body,  then  in  session  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. While  he  was  awaiting  the  convalescence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  preparing  to  go. 
Congress  conferred  upon  the  chief  the  distinguished  honor  of  voting,  unanimously,  thai  an 
equestrian  statue  of  him  should  be  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  erected  at  the  place  where 
the  residence  of  Congress  should  be  established.'  Like  other  similar  memorials  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  made  in  honor  of  their  servants,  this  statue  has  never  been  constructed. 
Upon  the  lawn  before  us,  now  covered  with  the  matted  and  dull-green  grass  of  autumn, 
Washington  parted  with  many  of  his  subalterns  and  soldiers  forever,  on  the  day  he  left  the 
Aoffast  18,  arnay  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton.  It  was  an  affecting  prelude  to  the 
1783.  £q|J  parting  with  his  official  companions  in  arms  at  Fraunce's  tavern,  in  New 
York,  a  few  months  subsequently,  and  furnishes  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  of  art.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful  and  grand,  and  here  I  would  fain  loiter  all  the  day,  musing  upon  the 
events  which  hallow  the  spot ;  but  the  sun  has  climbed  high  toward  meridian,  and  I  must 
hasten  away  to  adjacent  localities,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest. 

I  left  Newburgh  toward  noon,  and  rode 
,-         -      ^  down  to  New  Windsor,  two  miles  below,  along 

a  fine  sandy  road  upon  the  beach.  The  little 
village,  once  the  rival  of  Newburgh,  is  neetled 
in  a  pleasant  nook  near  the  confluence  of 
Chambers's  Creek  with  the  Hudson,  on  the 
western  rim  of  the  bay.  Its  sheltered  position 
and  fertile  acres  wooed  the  exploring  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  who  were  seeking  a  place 
whereon  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  here  some  of  them  sat 

1731 

down.  Among  them  was  Charles  Clin- 
ton ;  and  at  a  place  called  LHtle  Britain,  a 
few  miles  interior,  were  bom  his  four  sons ; 
two  of  whom,  James  and  Geoi^,  were  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Revolution.  The  for- 
mer was  a  major  general  in  the  army,  and  the 
latter  a  brigadier,  and  Governor  of  New  York 
during  \he  contest. 

New  Windsor  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  Governor  Dewitt 
Clinton,  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton  ; 


^  The  following  is  a  desoription  of  the  proposed  statoe,  as  given  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1783  : 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  statae  be  of  bronze :  the  general  to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a 
trancheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath.  The  statue  to  be  supported  by  a 
marble  pedestal,  on  which  are  to  be  represented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war,  - 
in  which  General  Washington  commanded  in  person,  viz.,  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton ;  the  battle  of  Princeton ;  the  action  of  Monmouth ;  and  the  surrender  of  York.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  follows :  The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, ordered  thb  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783,  in  honor  of  George  Washington, 
the  illustrious  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  war  which  vin- 
dicated and  secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence.^' 

'  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Clinton  may  be  found  on  page  272,  vol.  i.,  and  also  a  brief  notice  of 
his  father  on  page  255,  vol.  i. 
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A  wy  ttde  Ifaiden. 


Her  Dignity. 


Plain  Point 


Fortificationa  there. 


An  Acrostic. 


1844. 


iNit  eridence  is  adduced  to  prove  that  a  violent  snow  storm,  which  detained  his  mother  at 
"  the  Fort,"  in  Deerpark,  the  residence  of  her  hrother,  deprived  the  village  of  the  intended 
honor.*  Although  denied  thd  distinction  of  the  paternity  of  a  great  man,  it  can  hoast  the 
residence,  for  a  time,  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  women,  beautiful,  witty,  and  good.  The  name 
of  this  "  pretty,  charming  little  creature"  was  Anna  Brewster  ;  her  height,  in  womanhood, 
three  feet ;  her  symmetry  of  form  perfect ;  her  face  sweet  and  intelligent ;  her  mind  active 
and  pore ;  her  extraction  truly  noble,  for  her  ancestor  was  Elder  Brewster,'  of  the  May 
Flower.  Too  little  to  be  wooed,  too  wise  to  be  won,  she  was  loved  and  admired  by  every 
hody.  She  lived  a  charming  maiden  until  she  was  seventy-five  years  old,  when  she 
died.  Fifty  years  before,  a  rustic  poet,  inspired  by  her  charms  during  an  evening 
passed  in  her  company,  portrayed  her  character  in  verse.'  Mrs.  Washington,  pleased  with 
the  sprightly  little  maiden,  invited  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  visit  her  at  head-quarters  while 
the  chief  was  at  New  Windsor,*  but  she  declined,  believing  it  to  be  curiosity  rather  than 
respect  that  prompted  the  invitation.  It  was  a  mistake  ;  but  she  had  through  life  such  a 
dignified  self-respect,  that  it  repelled  undue  familiarity,  and  dosed  all  opportunities  for  the 
indolgence  of  prying  cu-  marsh    and    rivulet  in- 

riositT.  .^^MHI^^^k.  close  it  upon  the  land 

From  New  Windsor  .^^I^B^^^^IBw  V  ^^^^'    ^P^^  ^  broad,  lev- 

I  rode  to  Plum  Island,  ^^^^^^HMK^^^^^  ®^   table -land    of  some 

or  Plam  Point,  the  fine  ^^^^^^^^^E^i^lH^  thirty-five  acres  in  ex- 
estate  of  Philip  A.  Ver-  ^K^^^BBWZ  -  Jm^^^^^^k  ^"^*  stands  the  mansion 
planck,  Esq.  At  high  j^BfllMP^^^*  ^^^^l^^^^ft  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  noted 
tide,  this  alluvial  height,  Sfflfc  Ifcj  1  J/IHW^^I^^^^^^^B  ^^^  ^^®  beauty  and  gran- 
which  rises  about  one  BLMUmLiL  Tf  '""^^^rnKSf^^^^fh:  deur  of  the  scenery  which 
Inuidred  and  twenty  feet  ^^^^^KtKi^^^,^^iS^lj^^l  encompasses  it.  Accom- 
tbove  the  Hudson,  is  an  ^I^^^^HBHRff^^HlPvV  panied  by  the  proprietor, 
iriaiid,  approached  by  a  ^^B|^^^K;m]^^^N^^^^^Jy  I  strolled  down  the  wind- 
narrow  causeway  from  ^B^^RJkJ  ^^h^m)^^  ^"^  pathway  to  the  base 
the  main,  which  bridges  >9f^|B|^S!^:^4^]^B^^P^  ^^  ^^^  steep  river  bank, 
a  rivulet,  with  a  heavy  'WSKmSKliBKl^SKS^  where,  overgrown  by  a 
stone  arch.  Murderer's  ^r^'^^^SBK^SHS^  tV  ?:  "^  new  forest,  are  well-pre- 
Cieek  washes  its  south-  f^'^^T^^  served  remains  of  a  for- 
westem   border,   and   a      ^'^'''  ^'  Foetificatioks  at  Plum  Point.*      tification,  erected  there 


'  See  Eager's  History  of  Orange  County,  page  630. 
'  His  poetic  effort  produced  the  followiiig 

"ACROSTIC. 
**  A  pretty,  obarming  little  ereatore, 

N  eat  and  complete  in  every  feature, 

N  ow  at  New  Windaor  may  be  seen, 

A  11  beauteous  fai  her  air  and  mien. 

B  irth  and  power,  wealth  and  ftrae, 

R  iie  not  to  view  when  her  we  name : 

E  very  virtue  in  her  shine, 

W  isely  nice,  but  not  o'er  fine. 

8  he  has  a  soul  that* s  great,  'tis  said, 

T  hou^  small's  the  body  of  this  maid  : 

E  'en  though  the  casket  is  but  small, 

R  eason  proclaims  the  Jewel's  all." 

October  8,1794. 

*  Waahingtoo  established  his  head-quarters  at  New  Windsor  village,  first  on  the  23d  of  June,  1779,  and 
iftiB  toward  the  close  of  1780,  where  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  1781.  He  lived  at  a  plain  Dutch 
hoQM,  long  siDce  decayed  and  demolished.  In  that  humble  tenement  Lady  Washington  entertained  the  most 
dfatra^nished  officers  and  their  ladies,  as  well  as  the  more  obscure  who  sought  her  friendship.  On  leaving 
New  Windsor  in  June,  1781,  Washington  established  his  quarters,  for  a  short  time,  at  Peekskill. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  interior  of  the  redoubt  looking  eastward  upon  the  river.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
PoAopel's  Island,  near  the  upper  eutrance  to  the  Highlands,  beyond  which   rise  the  lofty  Boaoon  Hills, 

i  ahorm-fires  often  glMuned  during  the  war. 
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Redoubt  on  Plain  Point 


Cheraux-de-frifle. 


Anecdote. 


Head-qnaitera  of  Greene  and  Knox. 


partly  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  partly  when  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  was  a  redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  guns,  and  was  designed  to  cover  strong 
chevauX'de-frise  and  other  obstructions  placed  in  the  river,  and  extending  from  the  flat  be- 
low Murderer's  Creek  to  Pollopel's  Island.'  It  would  also  rake  the  river  channel  at  the 
opening  in  the  Highlands.  The  chevaux-de-frise  were  constructed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  in  the  summer  of  1778.  Had  they  and  the  strong  re- 
doubt on  Plum  Point  been  in  existence  a  year  sooner,  the  marauding  expedition  of  Vaughaa 
and  Wallace,  up  the  Hudson,  could  not  have  occurred.  The  remains  of  this  battery,  the 
old  Continental  road,  and  the  cinders  of  the  forges,  extend  along  the  river  bank  several  hund- 
red feet.     The  embrasures  are  also  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Verplanck  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  cellar  of  a  log-house,  which  stood  a  little 
above  the  battery,  and  belonged  to  a  man  named  M'Evers,  long  before  the  RevolutioD. 
M*Evers  was  a  Scotchman,  and  when  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  asked  his  servant, 
Mike,  if  he  would  -  accompany  him.  Mike,  who  was  faithful,  and  much  attached  to  his 
master,  at  once  consented  to  go,  saying,  in  illustration  of  the  force  of  his  love,  "Indeed,  gnde 
mon,  I'll  follow  ye  to  the  gates  o'  hell,  if  ye  gang  there  yersel'."  The  voyage  was  long 
and  tempestuous,  and  instead  of  entering  New  York  harbor  by  the  Narrows,  the  vessel  sailed 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  River.  At  the  whirlpool  called  HeUgate,  the 
shrp  struck  upon  the  Hog's  Back  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  passengers,  in  affright,  rushed 
upon  deck,  and  none  was  more  appalled  than  Mike.     <'  What  place  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed. 


ply  of  a  sailor.  *'  God  ha' 
*'  I  promised  my  master  I'd 
but  I  didna'  say  I'd  gang 

Bel  floated  ofli' with  the  tide» 
und    Mike   livcii   to    be    a 


J?^ 


**I£ellgate"  was  the  short  re- 
mercy  on  me  !"  groaned  Mike  ; 
follow  him  to  the  gate  o'  hell, 
through  with  him  I"  The  ves- 
arrived  safely  in  New  York, 
gardener  on  Plum  Point. 

A  pleasant  ride  of  about 
three  miles  westward  from 
Plum  Point  placed  me  at  the 
residence  of  Charles  F.  Mor- 
ton, Esq.,  a  picturesque  old , 
mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
the  New  Windsor  road.  It 
was  built  about  1 735'  by  John 
Ellison,  one  of  the  first  settlers  ^^^s='^ 

in  New  Windsor.     The  mate- 
rial is  stone,  and  its  dormer  windowi^  antl  spaciom 
and  irregular  roof  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large 
cottage  in  rural  England.      A  living  stream  passes 
through  a  rocky  glen  within  a  few  yaril^^  nf  it      Ju&i 
below  is  the  old  mill,  erected  more  than  a  hundred         HKAi>^uA*TKBa  of  gwsini  and  KNox.a 
years  ago  by  the  first  proprietor ;  nor  has  the  monotonous  music  of  its  stones  and  hopper 
yet  ceased. 

This  old  mansion  was  the  head-quarters  of  Generals  Greene  and  Knox  while  Washington 
was  domiciled  at  the  Hasbrouck  House  in  Newburgh,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  oom- 

*  According  to  a  survey  made  by  Heary  Wisner  and  Gilbert  Livingston  in  the  autamn  of  1776,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  wherein  these  chevaux-de-frite  were  placed,  was  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  eighty  chains, 
or  about  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  broad.  The  channel  east  of  Pollopers  Island  was  not 
deep  enough  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  war. 

*  One  of  the  fire-places  has  a  cast-iron  back,  on  which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  date  1734. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  turnpike  road,  looking  southeast.  The  water  in  front  is  a  mill-pond,  over  the  dam 
of  which  passes  a  foot-bridge.  The  mill  is  hidden  by  the  trees  in  the  ravine  below.  This  side  was  orig- 
inally the  rear  of  the  house,  the  old  Goshen  road  passing  upon  the  other  side.  The  old  front  is  a  story  and 
a  half  high.    Captain  Morton,  the  proprietor,  is  a  son  of  the  late  General  Jacob  Morton,  of  New  York  city. 
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BaU  at  tbe  Qnsiten  of  Greeoe  and  Knox. 


Signatures  of  joung  Ladies. 


Washington  on  Dancing. 


The  Square. 


(^i<^&n- 


C^L^VC 


OL 


^c^oL 


ci^i/ 


mander-in-chief^  accompanied  by  those  generals,  after  taking  some  refreshments,  rode  to  the 
•*  New  Bailding,"  to  attend  the  meeting  of  officers  convened  by  Washington  on  account  of 
the  anonymous  addresses  just  considered.  Here  the  accomplished  Lucy  Knox  gave  her 
choice  soirees,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  other  ladies  of  taste  and  re- 
finement with  which  that  region  abounded  ;  and  here,  if  tradition  is  truthful,  Washington 
opened  a  ball  on  one  occasion,  having  for  his  partner  Maria  Golden,  then  one  of  the  pretty 
belles  of  Orange  county.* 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  old  drawing-room,  which,  with  the  other  apartments,  is 
preferred  by  him,  with  scrupulous  care,  in  the  original  style.  The  ceilings  are  high,  and 
the  wainscoting  displays  architectural  taste.  The  heavy  window-sashes,  with  their  small 
sqaares  of  glass,  remain  ;  very  few  of  the  panes  have  been  broken  and  replaced  since  the 
Kevolution.     On  one  of  them,  inscribed  by  a  diamond,  are  the  / 

names  of  three  young  ladies  of  the  "  olden  time"  (Sally  Jan- 
■eo,  Gitty  Winkoop,  and  Maria  Golden),  one  of  whom  was  the 
reputed  partner  of  Washington  at  the  ball.     May  not  these 
namet  have  been  written  on  that  occa- 
skm  ?      Believing  it  probable,  I  copied 
the  signatures,  and  present  them  here 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  and 
the  sentimental. 

In  October,  1777,  the  vicin- 
age  we  are  now  considering  was  /l/L 

tbe  scene  of  moch  commotion. 
Forts  Glinton  and  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fell  beneath  one  heavy  blow, 
saddenly  and  artfully  dealt  by  a  British  force  from  Now  York,  and  the  smitten  Octobers, 
garrisons  were  scattered  like  frightened  sheep  upon  the  mountains ;  not,  however,  ^'^• 
nntil  they  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  with  the  besiegers  long  and  desper- 
ately. General  James  Glinton  and  his  brother  George  were  in  command  of  the  fortresses, 
and  escaped  up  the  river.     At  a  place  afterward  called  Washington  Square,^  about  four 

^  I  VBB  informed  by  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Washington  never  danced.  He  often  attended  balls 
by  iDvitAtioa,  and  sometimes  walked  the  figares,  but  she  never  saw  him  Attempt  to  danoe.  Probably  no  lady 
of  that  day,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Knox,  was  more  often  at  parties  and  social  gatherings  with  Washington  than 
Mrs.  Hamiltoo. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  tbe  subject  of  dancing,  written  by  Wash- 
ifi^^on  a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of 
Alexandria  to  attend  the  dancing  assemblies  at  that  place.  I  copied  it  from  the  original  in  the  Alexandria 
MoteiuD. 

^  lb  Mt$»rM,  Jonathan  Swift,  George  Deneale,  WilHam  Newton,  Robert  Young,  CharUt  Alexander,  Jr., 

James  H.  Hoole,  Managers. 

•*  Mount  VerDon,  12th  Norember,  1799. 
"  GcTTLSMSH, — Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  have  been  honored  with  your  polite  invitation  to  the  as- 
•efnblies  of  Alexandria  this  winter,  and  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  attention.    But,  alas  I  our  dancing* 
davs  are  no  more.    We  wish)  however,  all  those  who  have  a  relish  for  so  agreeable  and  innocent  an  amuse-' 
;  all  the  pleasure  the  season  will  afford  them  ;  and  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Geo.  Washington." 

'  "  The  Square"  is  a  small  district  of  country,  and  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  roads  ran  in  such  a  drection  as  to 
form  a  diamond-shaped  inclosure,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  in 
which  a  is  the  road  to  Newburgh ;  6,  to  Goshen ;  c,  to  Little 
Britain ;  and  d,  to  New  Windsor.  1  denotes  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Falls ;  2,  the  quarters  of  St.  Clair  and  Gates  ;*  and,  3,  the  quar- 
ters of  La  Payette. 

*  Tbtn  mt  two  aadeot  bouM  at  thli  «o^  of  "  The  Square,"  but  I  could  not  aBoertain  which  was  occupied  by  those  officer*. 
k  ia  probable,  howerer,  that  the  one  on  the  nortfawett  tide  of  the  road,  which  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  Edmonaton't,  waa 
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A  Spy  in  the  Amencan  Camp.  DUpatch  in  a  aQTer  Bullet  Name  and  Fate  of  the  Spy. 

miles  west  of  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  Governor  Clinton  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Falls,  and  there  the  dispersed  troops  were  collected,  preparatory  to 
their  marching  for  the  defense  of  Kingston. 

At  about  noon  on  the  10th  of  October,     pJTs 

17T7  ' 

a  horseman,  apparently  in  great  haste, 
approached  the  disordered  camp.  The  senti- 
nel on  duty  challenged  him,  when  he  replied, 
**  I  am  a  friend,  and  wish  to  see  General 
Clinton."  The  horseman  was  a  messenger, 
bearing  a  secret  dispatch  from 'Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  Burgoyne,  the  latter  being  then  hedged 
round  by  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The 
messenger  supposed  the  American  forces  in  the 
Highlands  to  be  utterly  broken  and  destroyed,  Hi^  fali.8's.> 

and  having  never  heard  of  a  general  Clinton' 

in  the  patriot  army,  he  believed  himself  to  be  among  his  friends.  He  was  conducted  to 
Clinton's  quarters,  and,  when  ushered  into  his  presence,  he  perceived  his  mistake.  "  I  am 
lost !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  subdued  voice,  and  immediately  cast  something  into  his  mouth 
and  swallowed  it.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  he  was  arrested.  Dr.  Moses  Higby,  who 
was  then  residing  near  Mrs.  Falls's,  was  summoned.  He  administered  to  the  prisoner  a 
powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  soon  brought  from  his  stomach  a  silver  bullet  of  an 
oval  form.  Though  closely  watched,  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  swallowing  it  a  second  time. 
He  now  refused  the  emetic,  but  yielded  when  Governor  Clinton  threatened  to  hang  him  upon 
a  tree  and  search  his  stomach  by  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  bullet  again  appeared. 
It  was  a  curiously-wrought  hollow  sphere,  fastened  together  in  the  center  by  a  compound 
screw.    Within  it  was  found  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  note  :* 

"  Fort  Montgomery,  October  8, 1777. 

**  Nous  y  voiciy*  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this  little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C.,*  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.'     I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

♦•  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton. 

"GkN.  BUBGOTinB." 

The  prisoner's  guilt  was  clear ;  out  of  his  own  mouth  he  was  condemned.  Governor 
Clinton  soon  afterward  marched  to  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  taking  the  spy  with  him.  At 
Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  upon  an  apple* 
tree  near  the  old  church,  while  the  village  of  Esopus  was  in  flames,  lighted  by  the  maraud- 
ing enemy.* 

*  This  house,  now  (1850)  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  is  a  frame  building,  and  stands  on  the  right  side 
fif  the  New  Windsor  road,  at  the  southeastern  angle  of  '■''  The  Square."  It  is  surrounded  by  locust  and  large 
balm-of-Gilead  trees.  There  Major  Armstrong  wrote  the  famous  Ntwtwrgh  ^ddreiset,  and  there  those  in 
the  secret  held  their  private  conferences. 

*  The  British  officers  in  this  country  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  resolution  of  not  dignifying  the  rebel 
officers  with  their  assumed  titles.  They  were  called  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Greene,  &c.  It 
is  amusing  to  look  over  the  Tory  newspapers  of  the  day,  particularly  Rivington's  Gazette,  and  observe  the 
flippant  and  attempted  witty  manner  in  which  the  American  generalissimo  was  styled  Mister  Washington. 

'  Letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Council  of  Safety,  dated  **  Head-quarters,  Mrs.  Falls^s,  1 1th  October, 
1777." 

*  **  We  come."  I  copied  this  note  from  a  transcript  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  is 
among  the  manuscripts  of  General  Gates  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  is  endorsed 
"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  J.  Burgoyne,  8ih  of  October,  1777,  found  in  a  silver  bullet."  That  identical  bullet 
was  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  by  General  James  Tallmadge ;  throogh 
the  carelessness  of  its  then  secretary,  it  was  lost. 

*  Captain  Campbell.     See  page  79,  vol.  i. 

*  The  name  of  the  spy  was  Daniel  Taylor.     He  was  a  major  in  the  British  service.     The  father  of  the 
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Site  and  probable  Form  of  the  TempU. 


View  from  it 


The  Camp  Ground  and  Vicinity. 


THC  l^SMPIA^ 


Leaving  Mr.  Morton's,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  site  of  the  "  New  Building,"  or  Temple, 
ac  it  was  called,  where  the  meeting  of  officers  was  held.  It  is  in  a  field  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  M'Gill  (formerly  to  the  late  Jabez  Atwood),  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence  about  one  hundred  rods  ea«t  of  the  road  to  Newburgh, 
and  two  miles  northward  of  Morton's.  The  day  was  fo^try  and  dv\zz\y^ 
and  the  distant  scenery  was  entirely  hidden  frani  view  ;  but,  oq  a  second 
visit,  upon  a  bright  summer  day,  with  some  New  burgh  friends,  I  enjoyed 
the  magnificent  prospect  to  be  obtained  from 
that  observatory.  On  the  southeast  loomed 
the  lofty  Highlands,  cleft  by  the  Hudson ; 
North  and  South  Beacons,  and  Butter  Hill, 
rising  above  their  hundred  lesser  compan- 
iona,  were  grouped  in  a  picture  of  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Glittering  in  meridian 
sunlight  were  the  white  houses  of  Cornwall 
and  Canterbury ;  and  far  up  the  slopes  of  the 

mountains,  stretching  westward  to  Woodcock  Hill,  yellow  grain-fields  and  acres  of  green  maize 
variegated  the  landscape.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  was  the  upper  Shawan- 
guok  range,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  blue  high  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  northward.     Across  the  meadows  westward  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  line  of 

the  old  causeway,  constructed 
while  the  army  was  encamp- 
ed  there ;  and  in  the  groves 
which  skirt  the  slopes  (whith- 
er we  soon  afterward  went) 
we  found  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral huts  that  were  built  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Temple  was  a  large, 
temporary  structure,  erected 
by  command  of  Washington 
for  the  several  purposes  of  a 
chapel  for  the  army,  a  lodge- 
room  for  the  fraternity  of 
v«w  or  TH»  Camp  Oeound.'  Free  -  masons  which  existed 

bte  Judge  Woodward,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  acted  as  judge-advocate  on  the  oc- 
'casioa.  On  page  389,  vol.  i.,  I  have  alluded  to  this  occurrence,  and  remarked  that  Kingston  was  the  place 
of  the  execotion  of  the  spy.     Hurley  was  then  included  in  the  township  of  Kingston.  * 

^  This  view  is  from  the  site  of  the  Temple^  looking  southeast.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  opening  of  the 
Highlands  into  Newburgh  Bay.  On  the  right  is  B'ltter  Hill,  and  near  it  is  the  village  of  Cornwall.  The 
form  and  appearance  of  the  TempU  was  drawn  from  the  description  given  by  Major  Burnet,  and  doubtless 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  original. 

*  This  is  from  a  painting  by  Tice,  in  my  possession.  The  land  on  which  the  encampment  on  the  west  side 
of  the  meadow  was,  is  now  owned  chiefly  by  Gilbert  Tompkins  and  Nathaniel  Moote. 
This  view  is  from  the  land  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  looking  east-southeast.  On  the  slopes 
seen  ia  the  foreground,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  meadow  beyond,  Van  Cortlandt's 
New  Tork  regiment,  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were  encamped.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  meadow,  upon  the  most  distant  elevation  in  the  middle  ground,  the 
New  England  troops  were  stationed.  On  the  slope  toward  the  right  of  that  elevation 
stood  the  Temple.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Hudson  into  the 
Highlands.  The  meadow  was  formerly  called  Beaver  Dam  Swamp,  from  the  circura- 
iitaace  that  beavers  constructed  dams  at  the  lower  extremity,  causing  the  waters  to  overflow  the  low  grounds. 
The  Americans  built  a  causeway  across,  and  a  stone  dike,  or  levee,  on  the  west  side,  to  protect  their  parade. 
I  saw  the  remains  of  this  caoseway ;  its  site  is  marked  by  the  light  line  across  the  flat.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  is  an  ancient  stone  house,  seen  in  the  picture,  the  only  dwelling 
aear  io  the  time  of  the  war.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  P.  Brewster  in  1 768,  as  appears  from  an  inscribed 
stone  m  the  front  wall.     It  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Moore.     Its  present  occupant  is  Francis  Weyant. 
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The  Temple  as  described  by  MiOor  BurneL 


Two  liring  Patriots. 


Visit  to  Major  Barn€«. 


among  the  officers,  and  for  public  meetings  of  various  kinds.  When  erected,  it  was  called 
The  Temple  of  Virtue  ;  when  dedicated,  the  suffix  was  properly  omitted,  and  it  was  named 
nmply  The  Temple.  The  orgies  held  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication  disrobed  it  of  its 
mantle  of  purity.  It  was  described  to  me. by  Major  Burnet,  who  is  still  living  (1851)  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  a  structure  of  rough-hewn  logs,  oblong  square  in  form,  one  story  in 
height,  a  door  in  the  middle,  many  windows,  and  a  broad  roof  The  windows  were  square, 
unglazed,  and  about  the  size  of  ordinary  port-holes  in  a  man-of-war.  There  was  a  small 
gallery,  or  raised  platform,  at  one  end,  for  speakers  and  presiding  officers.  We  traced,  near 
an  old  apple-trejs  in  Mr.  M'Gill's  field,  evident  lines  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It 
must  have  been  some  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill  northward 
are  traces  of  6Te-places,  and  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  long  building 
was  standing.  Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  Temple ;  it  was  only  the  bar- 
racks for  the  New  England  troops  stationed  there.  In  a  few  years  those  faint  land-marks 
and  that  old  apple-tree  will  be  no  more  seen.  The  spot  is  consecrated  by  one  of  the  loftiest 
exhibitions  of  true  patriotism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  history  abounds.  There  love 
of  country,  and  devotion  to  exalted  principles,  achieved  a  wonderful  triumph  over  the  se- 
ductive power  of  self-love  and  individual  interest,  goaded  into  rebellion  against  higher  mo- 
tives by  the  lash  of  apparent  injustice  and  personal  suffering.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hallowed  spot ; 
and  if  the  old  stone  house  at  Newburgh  is  worthy  of  the  fostering  regard  of  the  state  be- 
cause it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  beloved  Washington,  surely  the  site  of  the  Temple^ 

where  he  achieved  his  most  glorious  victory, 
deserves  some  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  place  and  associations. 

At  Little  Britain,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Temple^  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  reside  two  of  the  sons  of  Orange 
county,  who  loved  and  served  Washington  and 
their  country  in  the  war  for  independence. 
These  are  Robert  Burnet  and  LTsual  Knapp. 
Of  the  once  long  list  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners in  Orange  county,  these  only  remain, 
honored  living  witnesses  of  the  prowess  of  those 
who  wrestled  successfully  for  freedom.     I  lefl 
the  Temple  field  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  with  the  intention  of  seeing  these  patriot 
fathers,  but  missing  the  proper  road,  and  the 
night  shadows  coming  thickly  with  the  io^ 
and  rain,  T  made  my  way  back  to  Newburgh. 
Kind    friends    aflerward    procured 
likenesses  and  autographs  of  both  for 
me.'    Better  than  this,  I  subsequent- 
ly enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  person- 
al interview  with  Major  Burnet  at 
his  residence.      It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  second  visit  to  the  camp 
ground.    At  dark,  on  thai     August  i. 

sultry  day.  we  made  our  way  up  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  venerable  willows a  few        ^^^  * 

cast  down  by  a  recent  tornado — and  sat  down  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  old  soldier's  man- 


'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  U.  Cushraan,  of  Newburgh,  for  a  daguerreotype,  from  life,  of  Major  Bur- 
net, from  which  the  picture  above  was  copied.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Knapp  is  from  an  excellent  painting 
of  the  almost  centenarian's  head,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Tice,  an  accomplished  self-taught  artist  of  Newbur^'h 
who  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  for  my  use.  ^  ' 
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Poblfe  Life  of  llj^  Burnet  and  Sergeant  Knapp. 


Waahington's  Letter  to  Greene. 


Bioa.  He  had  just  retired  to  his  bed-room,  but  soon  appeared,  standing  before  us  as  erect  and 
manly  as  if  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  although  then  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

The  father  of  Major  Burnet  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Stevens's  company,  and  commanded  Redoubt  No.  3,  at  West  Point, 
at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection.  He  afterward  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  of  officers  at  the  Templet  He 
continued  in  the  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chief,  until  the  disbanding  of 
the  forces  in  1783.  When  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  it,  he  commanded  the  rear  guard.  He  told  me  that  he  remem-  November  ss, 
bered  distinctly  the  dignified  appearance  of  Washington,  when,  with  Governor  ^^^' 

Clinton  and  other  civil  and  military  officers,  he  stood  in  front  of  an  old  stone  house,'  about* 
two  miles  below  Kingsbridge,  while  the  troops,  with  uncovered  heads,  passed  by.  He  saw 
Cunningham,  the  wicked  provost-marshal  at  New  York,  strongly  guarded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  march  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  while  the  exasperated  populace  were  eager  to  seize 
and  punish  him  according  to  his  deservings. 

Major  Burnet  was  also  present  when  Washington  finally  parted  with  his  officers  at 
Frannce's'  tavern,  in  New  York.     How  could  the  heart  do  otherwise  than  beat  quick  and 


strong  with  deep  feel- 
ing, while  conversing 
face  to  face  with  one 
who  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  chief  on  that  oc- 
casion, so  pathetically 
described  by  Marshall 
and  others  !  The  lips 
of  the  patriot  quiver- 
ed with  emotion  while 
speaking  of  that  scene, 
and  I  perceived  my 
own  eye  dimmed  with 
the  rheum  of  sympa- 
thetic sentiment.  Ma- 
jor Burnet  has  seen, 
what  few  men  in  mod- 
em times  have  be- 
held, the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  seven 
generations  of  his  kin- 
dred :  his  great-grand- 
&ther,  grandfather,  fa- 
ther, himself,  his  chil- 


dren, grandchildren, 
«and  great  -  grandchil- 
dren. 

It  was  late  when  we 
said  farewell  to  Major 
Burnet — too  late  to 
visit  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Knapp,  who  was  nine- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and 
quite  feeble.  From  an- 
other I  learned  the 
principal  events  of  his 
public  life,  and  obtain- 
ed his  autograph,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  here 
given,  with  his  por- 
trait. Mr.  Knapp  was 
born  in  Connecticut,  in 
1759.  He  joined  the 
army  when  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His 
first  experience  in  war- 
fare was  in  the  battle 
at  White  Plains  ;  aft- 


erward he  served  under  General  Wooster  in  the  skirmish  at  Ridgefield.*     When  La  Fayette 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene,  dated  **  Newburgh,  6th  February,  1782,"  refers  to  Mr. 
Bontet  as  follows :  "  I  intended  to  write  you  a  long  letter  on  sundry  matters ;  but  Major  Burnet  came  un- 
expectedly at  a  time  when  I  was  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  day,  and  was  just  going  to  a  review 
of  the  troops  previous  to  Xh.efeu  dejoie.*  As  he  is  impatient,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  sleighing  may 
fiuL,  and  as  be  can  give  you  the  occurrences  of  this  quarter  more  in  detail  than  1  have  time  to  do,  I  will 
refer  jon  to  him." 

*  This  stooe  house  is  yet  standing.  A  drawing  of  it  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  It  has 
oiber  interesting  reminiscences. 

*  This  tavern,  now  (1850)  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  is  well  preserved.  It  stands  on  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  Streets.     A  drawing  of  it  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  See  page  408,  vol.  i. 

*  The  aonlvenarj  of  the  figniog  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  betvreen  the  United  Statet  and  France  is  here  alluded  to. 
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-iO'chief 's  Guard. 


Its  Organizatioii.  Character,  and  UnUbrm. 


ItsOOoen. 


h  A^'^to 


SlONATUBKS  OF  THK  OfFICEM  OF  WASHXNGTON'a 
LiFK  GUAKD.* 


enrolled  his  corps  of  light  infaatry,  Mr.  Knapp  became  a  member,  and  with  them  fought  in 
the  battle  at  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778.'  He  was  soon  afterward  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Commander-in-chief's  Guard,  and  served  faithfully  as  a  sergeant  therein  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  left  the  service  in  1782,  bearing  the  approbation  of  Washington.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  well-disciplined  corps  of  the  Revolution, 
Washinoton's  Lii%:  Guabd.'     Although  feeble  in  body,  I  was  informed  that  his  mind  was 

^  Many  of  the  muskets  which  belonged  to  that  corps  are  now  preserved  in  the  Relic  Room  of  the  Head- 
quarters at  Newbnrgh.  La  Fayette  purchased  them  with  his  own  money  in  France,  and  presented  them 
to  his  favorite  corps. 

'  The  Commander-in^hiefi  Ouard,  commonly  called  The  Life  Guard^  was  a  distinct  corps  of  mounted 

men,  attached  to  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but 

never  spared  in  battle.    It  was  organized  in  1776,  soon  after 

the  siege  of  Boston,  while  the  American  army  was  encamped 

upon  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 

^.    ^  ^r_        It  consisted  of  a  major's  command— one  hundred  and  eighty 

j^V^^^^^^    ^^^Cc^/^t'i^l.^^^^^^^^    ^^^'     Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  its  first  chief^  and 

^^^^^^^^        ^  JP^  bore  the  title  of  captain  commandant.     He  held  that  office 

until  the  close  of  1779,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  William 
Colfax,  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Gibbs's  lieutenants  were 
Henry  P.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  William  Colfax,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Benjamin  Goymes,  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Nicho- 
las, of  Virginia,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Colfax.  The 
latter  officer  remained  in  command  of  the  corps  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1783*  The  terms  of  en- 
listment into  the  Guard  were  the  same  as  those  into 
any  other  corps  of  the  regular  army,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  qualification.  They  were  selected  with  special 
reference  to  their  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character;  and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  peculiar 
distinction  to  belong  to  the  Commander-in-chief  t 
Guard.  From  George  W.  P.  Custis.  Esq.,  of  Ar- 
lington House,  Virginia,  I  learned  many  particulars 
respecting  this  corps.  Mr.  Custis  is  a  grandson  of 
Lady  Washington,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the  offi- 
cers  and  privates  of  the  Guards  distinctly  remembers 
their  uniform,  and  is  familiar  with  their  history.  He 
owns  a  flag  which  once  belonged  to  the  Guard.  It 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  I  sketched  the  annexed  representation 
of  it.  The  flag  is  white  silk,  on  which  the  device  is 
neatly  painted.  One  of  the  Guard  is  seen  holding  a 
horse,  and  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  a  flag  from  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  who  is  personified  as  a  woman  leaning  upon  the  Union  shield,  near  which  is  the  Amer- 
ican eagle.  The  motto  of  the  corps,  *'  Conquer  or  Die,''  is  upon  a  ribbon.  The  uniform  of  the  Guard 
consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  gaiters,  a  cocked  hat 
with  a  blue  and  white  feather.     They  carried  muskets,  and  occasionally  side  arms. 

The  corps  varied  in  numbers  at  difierent  periods.  At  first  it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
During  the  winter  of  1779-80,  when  the  American  army  under  Washington  was  cantoned  at  Morristown, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  filYy.  In  the  spring  it  was  reduced 
to  its  original  number ;  and  in  1783,  the  last  year  of  service,  it  consisted  of  only  sixty-four  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Care  was  always  taken  to  have  all  the  states,  from  which  the  Continental  army  was 
supplied  with  troops,  represented  in  this  corps. 

Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  the  names  of  the  Guards  contained  in  an 
original  Return  in  his  possession,  bearing  the  date  of  March  2,  1783.  It  is  signed  by  Colfax,  and  on  the  back 
is  an  endorsement  in  the  handwriting  of  Washington,  a  fao  simile  of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.  I  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  another  Return,  dated  June  4th,  1783.t    It  is  one  of  the  last  Re- 


BANioem  OP  Washington's  Lite  Guabix 


*  I  copksd  these  signatures  from  the  original  oaths  of  allegiance,  signed  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  hj  each  < 
of  flie  Continental  army,  and  of  the  milida  ttien  in  service  there.    These  oattis  are  carefully  preaerred  in  the  arehivea  of  ffae 
State  Department  at  Washington  City. 

t  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  non-conomissioned  officers  and  priTates,  from  dx)  Tarioos  states,  who  constitutod  the 
Ommander-inckiefi  Quard  on  the  4th  of  June,  1783 : 

Nbw  HAMPSHiac— El>enezer  Carlton  and  Samuel  Smith,  privaue. 
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fleipiiiir  KiM|ip.  Ratnni  to  Vtwharf^  Departure  for  FiakkOL  Retom  of  the  Commander-iii-eUef s  Qaard 

quite  active  and.  dear  respecting  the  war'soenes  of  his  yoath.     He  delights  "  to  fight  hi^ 
battles  o'er  again,"  and  is  pleased  when, 

"  With  oherab  smile,  the  prattling  boy, 
Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines. 
Has  thrown  aside  the  favorite  toy, 

And  roand  his  tender  finger  twines 
Those  scattered  looks,  that,  with  the  flight 
Of  ninety  years  are  snowy  white ; 
And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view, 
He  cries,  *  Grandpa,  what  wounded  yon  ?^ '' 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

Broad  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  and  rumbling  thunder,  on  the  van  of  an  approaching 
shower,  made  us  use  the  whip  freely  when  we  left  the  dark  lane  of  the  patriot.  We  reached 
Newburgh  at  eleven  o*cIock,  wearied  and  supperless,  the  tempest  close  upon  us,  but  in  time 
to  escape  a  drenching.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
the  camp  ground  in  New  Windsor,  in  the  fervid  summer  time.  Let  us  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  autumnal  tour. 

The  mist  and  clouds  were  gone  the  next  morning.  At  six  o'clock  I  crossed  octobor  9S, 
the  Hudson  to  Fishkill  landing,  and  at  half  past  seven  breakfasted  at  the  village,  ^^^^' 
five  miles  eastward.  The  air  was  a  little  frosty,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
hills,  the  warm  breath  and  soft  light  of  the  Indian  summer  spread  their  genial  influence  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  awakened  corresponding  delight  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler. The  country  through  which  the  highway  passes  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  It  skirts 
the  deep,  rich  valleys  of  Matteawan  and  Glenham,  where  flows  a  clear  stream  from  a  dis- 
tant mountain  lake  and  bubbling  spring,*  turning,  in  its  course,  many  mill-wheels  and  thou- 
sands of  spindles  set  up  along  its  banks.  On  the  south  the  lofty  range  of  the  eastern  High- 
lands, rocky  and  abrupt  near  their  summits,  come  down  with  gentle  declivities,  and  mingle 
their  rugged  forms  with  the  green  undulations  of  the  valley.     Up  their  steep  slopes,  cultivated 


tnrns  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the  ^^ 

amy  was  disbanded  soon  afterward.    The  roll  j^y9Z^~ 

is  precisely  the  sataie  as  that  in  possession  of  •-^  Z^'^^^^X^v 

Mr.  Force,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  ^^^ ^^^    /^  ^     '        /J^  '     ^ ' 

of  the  names  of  John  Dent,  corporal^  and  Sam-    0^^ /^^S2^  Cc^^in^        C'T^    0/\^C^^^^ 

nel  Wortman,  private^  in  the  June  Return.       ^  y^  Q  ^ 

Dennis    Moriarty,  who  was  a  corporal  in  -^^'^^^fc^^^^^'^i^y 

Mirch,  appears  as  a  private  in  Jtme.     The  /y  ^ 

Ittter  Return  is  signed  by  Colfax,  with  his  oer-  C^    ^       ^^^  y^  -^  *^  ^  i? 

tificatioo  that  "The  above  list  includes  the  ^       •  i^^^^X^^Z^-'^-^t^^^  /  Xo  ^ 

whole  of  the  Guard."     It  is  endorsed,  "  Re^ 

tara  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Commander-in-chiefs  Guard,  who  are  engaged  to 

love  daring  the  war." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  respecting  this  corps,  because  history  is  almost  silent  upon  the  subject,  and 
because  the  Hving  witnesses,  now  almost  extinct,  will  take  with  them  the  unwritten  records  of  the  Gwird 
tato  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

'  The  chief  sources  of  this  beautiful  stream  are  Whaley's  Pond,  situated  high  among  the  broken  hills  of 
fte  eastern  Highlands,  on  the  borders  of  Pawlings,  and  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  Clove 
WL  Beekman. 

MMucmmens.— John  PfaiDlpt,  sergeant ;  John  Herrick,  eorponU ;  Isaac  Mamriog^  J^fer ;  Joseph  Vinal;  John  Bartoo,  Joel 
Cnekj.friMtea. 

Bbodb  InovD.— D«?ii  Brown,  tergeamt ;  Randall  Smith,  Benben  ThoMpaon,  Wflliam  Tanner,  Solomon  Daley,  privatee. 

CoKVBcnciTT. — ^EUba  Hancock,  eerpvral;  Diah  Manning  (see  notice  of  bim  rai  page  39],  drum  ma^i  Jacob  Goodricb  and 
Frederic  Yv^jifm  ;  Peter  Holt.  Jedediah  Brown,  Levi  Beane,  James  Dady,  Henry  \¥«kdee,  £1^  Lawrence,  prheUee. 

IVsw  ToBX.~Jofan  Robtnaon,  Jacob  Scbriver,  Edward  Wiley,  John  Cole,  privatee. 

Hxw  Jxiarr.— Jonathan  Moore,  BeiOamIn  Eaton,  Stephen  Hatfield,  Lewis  Campbell,  Samn^  Bailey,  William  Martin,  Laban 
t<^dar.  Robert  Vbir,  Be^falnhi  Bonnet,  priemtee ;  John  Fenton^  drummer. 

Fa— ■fLvawAv—WilMatn  Hnntar  and  John  Arnold,  eergemite ;  Qioch  WelU,  eorporei ;  CorneUna  Wilson,  i$immer ;  Chartea 
PuMgkjij,  William  Karoahan,  Robert  Ffndley,  John  Dowtfaer,  John  Patton,  Hugh  Cidl,  James  Hu^iea,  John  Finch,  Dennis 
Ihirisgty,  John  Montgomery,  Dndd  Hymer,  Thomas  Forrest,  William  Kenne«aey,  Adam  Fonts,  George  Fisher,  privatee. 

MAxrL^am^-EdwKTd  Weinl,  Jeremiah  Driskel,  Thomas  Ofllen,  privatee. 

TnawLL— Reqis  Mftchell,  eergeata ;  Lewis  Flemister,  WOUam  Coram,  William  Pace,  Joaeph  Thnberlake,  privatee. 
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Fidikill  Village. 


The  •'Wharton  Honae." 


Enoch  Croaby. 


The  ••  Spy  Ui 


fiQldB  have  crept  like  ivy  upoa  some  gray  old  tower ;  and  there,  tinted  with  all  the  glories 
of  autumn,  they  seemed  to  hang  in  the  soft  morning  sunlight  like  rich  gohelins  in  the  cham- 
ber of  royalty. 

Fishkill  village  lies  pleasantly  in  the  lap  of  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
a  place  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  our  history.  Securely  sheltered  by  high  mount- 
ains from  invasion  from  below,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  it  was  chosen  as  a  place 
of  safe  depository  for  military  stores ;  for  the  confinement  of  Tory  prisoners  and  others  cap- 
tured by  strategy  or  in  partisan  skirmishes  upon  the  Neutral  Ground^  in  West  Chester  ; 


and,  for  a  while,  as  the 
place  of  encampment  of  a 
portion  of  the  Continental 
army,  and  the  quiet  delib- 
erations of  the  state  Leg- 
islature.^ The  barracks 
were  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village,  ex- 
tending along  the  line  of 
the  road,  from   the  resi- 


-**t  5^-^  ^^^"r- 

^ 

\h^ 

^ 

^^B: 

Thk  Wuabton  House. 


Esq.,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  officers 
were  at  Mr.  Van  Wyck's, 
then  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Wharton.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  known  ae 
"The  Wharton  House." 
The  burial-place  of  the  sol- 
diers is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  where  a  road 


dence  of  Isaac  Van  Wyck, 

branches  eastward  from  the  turnpike. 

This  vicinity  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  portrayed  by  Cooper  in  his  ''Spy;  a  Tale  of  the  Neu- 
tral Groftmdr  In  the  Wharton  House,  Enoch  Crosby,  the 
alleged  reality  of  the  novelist's  yJc^i^tous  Harvey  Birch,  was 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
then  confined  in^  irons  in  the  old  Dutch  church  in  the  vil- 
lage. Crosby  engaged  in  the  "  secret  service"  of  his  conn- 
try  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  eminent  were  his  personal 
achievements  in  making  revelations  to  his  Whig  friends  of 
the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Tories.  At  that  period, 
secret  enemies  were  more  to  be  feared  than  open  foes ; 
among  these,  ia  West  Chester  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Dutchess,  Crosby  mingled  freely,  for  a  long  time,  without 
incurring  their  distrust.  While  on  one  of  his  excursions,  he 
solicited  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  woman  who 
proved  to  be  a  Tory.  From  her  he  learned  that  a  company 
of  Loyalists  were  forming  in  the  neighborhood  to  march  to 

^  The  Marquis  de  Chastellaz,  who  visited  Fishkill  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  says,  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive, **  Thb  town,  in  which  there  are  not  .more  than  fifty  houses  in  the  space  of  two  miles,  has  been  long 
the  principal  depot  of  the  American  army.  It  is  there  they  have  placed  their  magazines,  their  hospital^ 
their  work-shops,  &c. ;  but  all  these  form  a  town  of  themselves,  composed  of  handsome  large  barracks,  built 
in  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  for  the  Americans,  like  the  Romans  in  many  respects,  have  hardly 
any  other  winter  quarters  than  wooden  towns  or  barricaded  camps,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  hivmalia 
of  the  Romans." — Travels  in  North  America^  i.,  54. 

The  war-sword  of  Washington,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton City,  was  manufactured  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill,  and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  was  yet  in  existence 
when  I  was  there,  but  used  as  a  stable.  It  was  demolished  in  1849.  A  drawing  of  the  sword,  and  of  the 
staff  which  Franklin  bequeathed  to  Washington,  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

*  This  picture  is  from  a  sketch  from  life  by  Captain  H.  L.  Bamum,  the  author  of  a  small,  thin  volume,  en- 
titled The  Spy  Unmoiked,  dedicated  to  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.  It  contains  the  memoirs  of  Enoch 
Crosby,  who,  the  author  asserts,  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Harvey  Birch."  The  narratives  were 
taken  from  Crosby's  own  lips,  in  short-hand,  by  Captain  Bamum.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  oast  dis- 
credit upon  the  work ;  but  Doctor  White,  of  Fishkill,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  localities  in  that 
vicinity,  assured  me  that  his  father,  an  aged  man  still  living,  was  well  acquainted  with  Crosby,  and  says  the 
narrative  of  Bamum  is  substantially  correct.  Enoch  Crosby  was  a  native  of  Harwich,  Barnstable  county, 
in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bora  on  the  4th  of  January,  1750.    During  his  infancy  his  parents  went  to 
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KxpUti  of  Enoch  CrcMby. 


lBcidentoofhi«LiiiB. 


Ancient  Datch  Church. 


FiahkiU  ViUage. 


New  York  and  join  the  British  army. 


Dutch  CuumcH,  Fi8ukill.s 


He  became  excessively  loyal,  and,  agreeing  to  en- 
list with  them,  he  obtained  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  captain,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  his  plans.  That  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  Crosby  left  his  bed  stealthily, 
hastened  to  White  Plains,  where  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  resided,*  communicated  the 
secrets  of  the  expedition  to  them,  and  was 
back  to  his  lodgings,  unobserved,  before  day- 
light. At  Crosby's  suggestion,  a  meeting 
of  the  company  was  held  the  following  even- 
ing, and  while  in  session,  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  Whigs,  sent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  inmates  were  all  made  prisoners.  They 
were  conveyed  to  Fishkill,  and  confined  in 
manacles  in  the  old  stone  church,  one  of 
the  relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining. 
The  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  come  up 
to  try  them,  were  at  the  Wharton  House. 
Afler  an  examination,  the  prisoners  were 
ail  remanded  to  prison,  Crosby  among  the 


the  State  of  New  Tork,  and  settled  id  Southeast,  in  Dutchess  (now  Putnam)  county.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Boble  and  piotuTesque  scenery  of  that  region  his  childhood  was  passed.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  laid  aside  his  lapstone  and  last,  and  shouldered  a  musket.  He 
was  then  residing  at  Danbury,  and  was  one  of  the  hundred  men  before  mentioned,  who,  in  1775,  marched 
to  Lake  Champlain,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battles  in  that  quarter  until  Quebec  was  stormed.  After  his 
return,  Crosby  remained  quiet  for  a  while,  and  then  became  engaged  in  the  ^*  secret  service."  He  caused 
nanj  Tory  companies  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was  usually  captured, 
nfiered  imprisooment,  but  was  generally  allowed  to  escape.  At  length  his  successful  exits  from  durance 
eieited  the  suspicion  of  the  Tories,  and  Crosby,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  mingle  with  them  longer,  joined  the 
detachment  of  the  Continental  army  under  Heath,  then  stationed  in  the  Highlands.  When  his  term  of  serv- 
iee  expired,  he  returned  to  Southeast,  where  he  cultivated  a  small  farm,  until  his  death  in  1835.  Captain 
Bamom  asaerts  that  the  plan  of  Cooper^s  Spy  was  conceived  at  the  house  of  John  Jay,  at  Bedford,  in  West 
Chester  county.  Mr.  Jay  was  one  oif  the  Committee  of  Safety  who  employed  Crosby,  and  was  necessarily 
acquainted  with  his  exploits.  Crosby  was  a  witness  at  a  court  in  New  York  city  in  1 827,  and  was  recog- 
vised  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  introduced  him  to  the  audienoe  as  the  original  of  ^'  Harvey  Birch."*  The 
bet  became  noised  abroad.  The  Spy,  dramatized,  was  then  in  course  of  performance  at  one  of  the  thea- 
ters ;  Crosby  was  invited  to  attend ;  his  acceptance  was  announced ;  and  that  evening  a  crowded  audience 
greeted  the  old  soldier.     Our  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Anne  C.  Lynch,  has  written  thus  doubtingly 

*^Oiv  A  rxcTUBx  OP  Hasvkt  Bibch. 

*'l  know  not  if  thy  noble  worth 

Hy  country's  annals  claini^  - 

For  in  her  brief,  bri^^t  history, 

I  hare  not  read  thy  name. 

**  I  know  not  if  thou  e'er  didst  live, 
Save  in  the  Tivid  thought 
Of  him  who  chronicled  thy  life, 
With  silent  suffering  fraught 

"  Yet  ta  thy  history  I  see 

Full  many  a  great  soul's  Jot; 
Who  Joins  the  martyr-army's  ranks, 
That  the  world  knoweth  not" 

'  The  Committee  of  Safety  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jay,  Piatt,  Duer,  and  Sackett,  distinguished  patriots 

the  Revolution. 
*  This  is  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlin,  taken  from  the  yard,  looking  southwest,  the  same  point 

*  la  a  monthly  historical  work,  published  at  Concord.  New  Hampshire,  in  1823,  by  Jacob  B.  Moore,  Esq^  late  librarian  of  the 
lew  York  Hisiorieal  Society,  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  David  Gray,  who  was  a  "  spy"  of  the  "Neutral  Ground."  The 
writer  says,  "The  iaddenta  of  his  life  correspond  in  many  particulars  with,  the  character  of  Hanrey  Birch,  in  the  popular  novel 
d  ttm  *  Spy.' "    Hits  was  written  six  years  before  the  publication  of  *'  The  Spy  Unmasked." 
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Hk  Ezploiti  ftt  Teller's  Point 


A  Toy  old  Men  and  rejected  Lorec 


Trinity  Ckveh. 


vest.  By  apparent  acoident  he  was  left  alone  with  the  oommittee  a  few  minutes,  and  a  plan 
of  escape  was  deTised.  He  effected  it  through  a  window  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
church,  which  was  hidden  hy  a  willow.  On  reaching  the  ground,  he  divested  himself  of  his 
loose  manacles  ;  and  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  he  rushed  by  the  sentinels,  and  escaped  unhurt 
to  a  swamp,  followed  by  three  or  four  bullets,  fired  at  random  in  the  gloom.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner,  with  Tories,  twice  afterward,  but  managed  to  escape. 

Several  British  and  Hessian  soldiers  were  at  one  time  prisoners  in  the  old  stone  church. 
The  former  were  captured  by  stratagem  at  Teller's  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton 
River ;  the  latter  were  stragglers,  who  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Loyalists  near  Yonkers,  on 
the  Neutral  Ground.  The  British  soldiel^  were  captured  by  Crosby  and  a  few  men  who 
composed  part  of  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  then  stationed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  to  watch  operations  upon  the  Neutral  Ground.  While  they  were  near  Tel- 
ler's Point,  a  British  sloop  of  war  sailed  up  the  river  and  cast  anchor  in  the  channel  opposite 
Crosby  and  six  others  proceeded  to  the  Point,  {ive  of  whom,  with  himself,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  bushes ;  the  other,  dressed  in  infantry  uniform,  paraded  the  beach.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  vessel  observed  him,  and  eleven  men  were  dispatched  in  a  boat  to  capture  him. 
When  the  Englishmen  landed,  the  American  took  to  his  heels.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  they 
followed,  when  Crosby  and  his  five  men,  making  a  noise  in  the  bushes  as  if  half  a  regiment 
was  there,  rushed  out  and  bade  the  enemy  surrender.  Deceived  and  alarmed,  they  complied 
without  firing  a  shot.     The  next  day  they  were  prisoners  in  the  stone  church  in  Fishkill. 

Before  visiting  the  Wharton  House,  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kip,  the  pastor  of 
the  old  church.  He  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  records  of  the  society,  which,  until 
a  late  period,  were  made  in  the  Dutch  language.  They  extend  back  to  1730,  at  which 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  church  at  Fishkill  and  another  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  united,  with  the  title  of  *<  The  Parish  Church  at  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie."  I  could 
find  no  account  of  the  building  of  the  church,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1725.  Mr.  Kip  showed  me  a  silver  tankard,  belonging  to  the  communion- 
service  of  the  church,  which  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating, 
by  an  inscription  upon  it,  a  resi- 
dent Norwegian,  who  died  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  six  score  and 
eight  years.* 

I  passed  half  an  hour  at  the 
Wharton  House,  and,  returning  to 
the  village,  sketched  the  old  En- 
glish church  (now  called  Trinity) 
by  the  way.  It  stands  upon  the 
west  sicle  of  the  road,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  village,  and  in  form  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  when  it 
was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the 


Txamr  Cmbiics> 


of  view  from  whence  I  made  a  drawing,  less  pleasing  to  myself  than  the  one  kindly  famished  me  by  the  fair 
artist.     The  chm'ch  is  built  of  rough-hewn  stone,  stuccoed  on  three  sides. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  "  Presented  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  to  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Englebert  Huflf,  by  birth  a  Norwegian, 
in  his  lifetime  attached  to  the  life  guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King  William  III.  of  England. 
He  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  country,  and  died,  with  unblemished  reputation,  at  Fishkill,  21st 
of  March,  1765,  aged  128  years." 

It  is  related  of  Huff,  that  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  made  love  to  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty.  She  already  had  an  accepted  lover  of  her  own  age,  and  of  coarse  rejected  the  suit  of  the  Nestor. 
The  old  suitor  was  indignant  at  the  refusal.  He  thought  he  had  the  best  right  to  claim  the  heart  and  hand 
of  the  maiden,  for  he  had  a  hundred  years  more  experience  than  '^  the  foolish  boy,"  and  knew  better  bow 
to  treat  a  wife  than  the  interfering  stripling. 

*  This  picture  is  also  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlin. 
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PkfatiBg  of  Ae  fint  CootUtatioq  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Head-quarten  of  Baron  Steaben.  Anecdote  of  the  Baron. 

flick,  and  as  a  meeting-place  of  the  flying  Legislature  of  New  York,  when  it  adjoarned  from 
White  Plains  to  Fishkill.  According  to  the  reoords,  the  sesBion  here  commenced  on  the  3d 
of  S^emher,  1776.  A  few  years  since,  while  digging  a  grave  in  the  yard,  the  sexton  dis- 
ooTered  a  skeleton,  with  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  and  a  brass  button,  the  remains,  doubtless,  of 
a  British  soldier,  who  was  buried  in  his  uniform. 

An  interesting  bibliographic  fact,  connected  with  Fishkill,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Golian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  I  have  already  noticed  the  harassing  circumstances  under 
which  the  first  republican  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  elaborated,  discussed, 
and  adopted  ;'  the  Legislature  retiring  before  the  approach  of  British  bayonets,  first  to  Har* 
lem,  then  to  Kingsbridge,  Yonkers,  White  Plains,  Fishkill,  and  Kingston.  "  The  Con* 
sUtutipn  of  the  State  of  New  York,''  says  Mr.  Verplanck,  "  was  printed  in  1777,  and  was 
the  Jirst,  as  well  as  the  most  important  book,  ever  printed  in  the  state.  The  people 
conld  find  but  one  press  in  their  domain  with  which  to  print  this  work  of  their  represent- 
atives. It  was  done  at  Fishkill,  by  Samuel  Loudon,  who  had  been  a  Whig  editor  and 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  had  retired  with  his  press  to  Fishkill,  where  was 
the  chief  deposit  of  stores,  hospitals,  &c.,  of  the  northern  army  of  the  United  States.'**  Mr. 
Verplanck  possesses  a  copy  of  this  precious  piece  of  American  typography.  They  have  be- 
come almost  as  scarce  as  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  quite  as  relatively  valuable,  for  the  princi- 
ples therein  embodied  foreshadowed  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  Unlike  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  the  possessor  values  it  above  all  price. 

I  left  the  village  toward  noon,  and,  tak- 
ing a  more  northerly  route  for  the  ferry,  vis- 
ited the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Ver- 
planck, situated  in  a  beautiful,  isolated  spot, 
about  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  two  miles  northeast  of  Fish- 
kill landing.  It  is  approached  from  the 
highway  by  a  winding  carriage  track  which 
traverses  a  broad,  undulating  lawn,  shaded 
by  venerable  trees.  The  old  mansion  is  of 
stone,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
windows,  and  in  the  style  of  the  best  class 
of  Dutch-built  houses  erected  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  was  owned  by  Samuel  Ver- 
planck, Esq.,  during  the  Revolution.  An 
addition,  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  .^^g  vbbplanck  Houm. 

at  the  north  end.     I  sketched  only  the  an- 

eient  edifice.     This  house  is  remarkable,  in  connection  with  my  subject,  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Baron  Steuben  when  the  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,* 
and  also  as  the  plaee  wherein  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  or- 
ganized in  1783.     The  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in  the  large  square 
room  cm  the  north  side  of  the  passage.^     The  room  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  style. 

■  See  ToL  i.,  page  387.  '  I  have  a  public  document,  printed  there  by  Lobdon,  in  1776. 

'  An  aoeodote  Slnstrative  of  Steuben's  generous  character  is  related,  the  scene  of  which  was  at  New- 
hargh,  at  the  time  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
■bspfrr  was  staodisg  in  the  street,  penniless,  when  Steuben  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  better  times 
wookl  cone.  *'  For  myself,"  said  the  brave  officer,  **  I  can  stand  it ;  but  my  wife  and  daughters  are  in 
the  gvret  of  that  wretched  tavern,  and  I  have  nowhere  to  carry  them,  nor  even  money  to  remove  them." 
The  banm's  generous  heart  was  touched,  and,  though  poor  himself,  he  hastened  to  the  family  of  Cochrane, 
1  the  whole  cootents  of  his  parse  upon  the  table,  and  left  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered.  As  he  was 
^  toward  the  wbaH^  a  wounded  negro  soldier  came  up  to  him,  bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  no 
I  whfa  which  to  get  to  New  York.  The  baron  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  handmg  it  to  the  negro,  hailed 
•  iloop  and  pot  him  on  board.  "  God  Almighty  bless  you,  baron  I"  said  the  negro,  as  his  benefactor 
watted  away-  Many  similar  acts  hallow  the  memory  of  the  Baron  Steuben. 
*  The  following  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  convention  1  copied  from  the  orip 
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**  While  coutemplating  a  6nal  separation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,"  says  Doctor  Thach* 
er,  **  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart  had  their  afflicting  operation.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Knox,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  an  ex- 
pedient was  devised  by  which  a  hope  was  entertained  that  their  long-cherished  friendship 
and  social  intercourse  might  be  perpetuated,  and  that  at  future  periods  they  might  annually 
communicate,  and  revive  a  recollection  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected."'  Pur- 
suant to  these/  suggestions,  the  officers  held  a  meeting.     A  committee,  consisting  of  Grenerals 

in&l  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  and  print  it  here  as  an  inter- 
esting scrap  in  the  history  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

^  "  Cantonment  of  the  American  Army,  19th  June,  1783. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  gentlemen  delegated  by  the  respective  regimentp^  as  a 
convention  for  establishing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  held  by  the  request  of  the  president,  at  which  were 
present  Major-general  fiaxon  de  Steuben,  president ;  Major-general  Howe,  Major-general  Knox,  Brigadier- 
general  Paterson,  Brigadier-general  Hand,  Brigadier-general  Huntington,  Brigadier-general  Putnam,  Col- 
onel Webb,  Lieutenant-colonel  Huntington,  Major  Pettengill,  Lieutenant  Whiting,  Colonel  H.  Jackson,  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hull,  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Cortlandt,  General  Baron  de 
Steuben  acquainted  the  convention  that  he  had,  agreeably  to  their  request  at  the  last  meeting,  transmitted  to 
his  excellency  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  a  oopy  of  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  their  vote  respecting  his  excellency  and  the  other  characters 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  his  excellency  had  returned  an  answer  declaring  bis  acceptance  of  the  same,  and 
expressing  the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  honor  conferred  on  himself  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
French  nation  by  this  act  of  the  convention. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  this  convention  entertain  of  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  his  becoming  a  member  thereof. 

(Here  follows  the  letter.) 

**  The  baron  having  also  communicated  a  letter  from  Major  I'Enfant,  inclosing  a  design  for  the  medal 
and  order  containing  the  emblems  of  the  institution, 

"  Resolved^  That  the  bald  eagle,  carrying  the  emblems  on  its  breast,  be  established  as  the  order  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  ideas  of  Major  I'Enfant  respecting  it  and  the  manner  of  its  being  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  his  letter,  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted.  That  the  order  be  of  the  same  size,  and  in 
every  other  respect  conformable  to  the  said  design,  which  for  that  purpose  is  certified  by  the  Baron  de  Steu 
ben,  president  of  this  convention,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  the  original  from 
which  all  copies  are  to  be  made.  Also  that  silver  medals,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, with  the  emblems,  as  designed  by  Major  TEnfant  and  certified  by  the  president,  be  given  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  society,  together  with  a  diploma,  on  parchment,  whereon  shall  be  impressed  the  exact 
figures  of  the  order  and  medal,  as  above  mentioned,  any  thing  in  the  original  institution  respecting  gold 
medals  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(Here  follows  Major  FEnfant's  letter.) 

*^  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  transmitted  by  the  president  to  Major  TEniant  for  his 
care  and  ingenuity  in  preparing  the  aforementioned  designs,  and  that  he  be  acquainted  that  they  cheerfully 
embrace  his  offer  of  assistance,  and  request  a  continuance  of  his  attention  in  carrying  the  designs  into  ex- 
ecution, for  which  purpose  the  president  is  desired  to  correspond  with  him. 

**  Resohedj  That  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  officiate  as  president  general, 
until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held  in  May  next. 

"  That  a  treasurer  general  and  a  secretary  general  be  balloted  for,  to  officiate  in  like  manner. 

*'  The  ballots  being  taken.  Major-general  M^Dotigall  was  elected  treasurer  general,  and  Major-general 
Knox  secretary  genera],  who  are  hereby  requested  to  accept  said  appointments. 

^^Re$olved,  That  all  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  including  the  institution  of  the  society,  be  recorded 
from  the  original  papers  in  his  possession  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  at  the  first  meeting  was  requested  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  that  the  same,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  together  with  the  original  papers, 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Major-general  Knox,  secretary  general  to  the  society,  and  that  Captain  North, 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  and  acting  seoretaiy  to  him  as  president,  sign  the  said  records. 

*^  The  dissolution  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  army,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  convention,  hav- 
ing rendered  the  attendance  of  some  of  its  members  impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  some  temporary 
arrangements^  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  society,  being  so  strikingly  obvious,  the  conven- 
tion found  itself  constrained  to  make  those  before  mentioned,  which  they  have  done  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence of  themselves,  and  relying  entirely  on  the  candor  of  their  constituents  to  make  allowance  for  the 
measure. 

'*  The  principal  objects  of  its  appointment  being  thus  accomplished,  the  members  of  this  convention  think 
fit  to  dissolve  the  same,  and  it  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly. 

"  Steubek,  Major  Ckneral^  President:' 

'  Military  Journal,  p.  317. 
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Knox,  Hand,  and  Huntington,  and  Captain  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  proposals  for 
the  institution.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  1 3th  of  May,  at  the  quarters  of  Steuben 
(Verplanck's),  when  the  committee  reported.  A  plan,  in  the  following  words,  was  adopted,' 
and  the  society  was  duly  organized  : 

**  It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  the  disposition  of  human 
affiurs,  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  colonies  of  North  America  from  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  afUr  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish  them  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  states,  connected  by  alliances,  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages,  with  some  of 
the  greatest  princes  and  powers  of  the  earth  : 

<*  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual 
friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  so  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and 
in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches,  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  sup- 
porters and  members.' 

**  The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
America,  possess  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quin- 
Tius  CiNCiNNATUS,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  by  returning  to  their  citizen- 
ship, they  think  they  may  with  propriety  denominate  themselves  the 

SOCIETT    OP    THE    CINCINNATI. 

"  The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable,  and  form  the  basis  of  th»  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati : 

"  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank -of  a  rational 
being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

**  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish,  between  the  respective  states,  that 
unison  and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity 
of  the  American  empire. 

**  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  afiection  subsisting  among  the  officers,  this  spirit  will 
dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts 
of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  society,  toward  those  officers  and  their  families 
who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it. 

**  The  general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  state 
societies,  and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  state  society. 

"  The  societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as*oflen  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  state  society  ; 
those  of  the  state  on  the  4th  day  of  July  annually,  or  oflener  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient ; 
and  the  general  society  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  and  aflerward  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 

'  This  doctnneiit,  according  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickeringf  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  was  the 
temttarj  of  the  committee. 

*  This  danse  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  more  rigid  Whigs,  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  in  membership  succession.  Judge  ^danos  Burke,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  attacked  it  with 
noch  itSemence,  as  an  incipient  order  of  nobility,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  the  roili- 
tarj  to  rank  above  the  mass  of  citizens.  The  objection  was  groundless,  for  no  civil,  military,  political,  or 
tooal  prerogative  was  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphus  III.)  declined 
pennming  the  few  officers  in  the  French  army  who  were  his  subjects  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution  had  a  republican  tendency  not  suited  to  his  government.  On  this  subject, 
Wttriui^ton,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  August,  1784,  said,  **  Considering  how  recently  the  King 
of  Swe£n  has  changed  the  form  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  fears  shouki  get  the  better  of  his  liberality  as  to  any  thing  which  might  have  the  semblance  of  repob- 
boasism ;  but  when  it  is  further  considered  how  few  of  his  nation  had,  or  could  have,  a  right  to  the  order, 
i  tkiak  he  might  have  suffered  his  complaisance  to  have  overcome  them." — See  Sparks's  Life  and  Writ' 
mft  9/  Wttakiugton,  ix.,  56. 
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T%a  Dedgn  and  EngraTiof. 


Alfiaraliaci  of  tfas  Flute, 


"  At  each  meeting,  tlie  principles  of  the  inititution  will  be  fully  considered,  and  the  best 
measures  to  promote  them  adopted. 

<*  The  state  societies  to  have  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  assistant 
treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes,  at  the  stated  meeting. 

*'  In  order  to  obtain  funds  which  may  be  respectable,  and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  offi- 
cer shall  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  society  one  month's  pay,  which  shall  remain 


Mh^  'iii* 


tf^-^c?   i^^Af^ 


-j>^^^ 


%t,i^sl^A 


\J^A. 


BOCIBTY  or  THX  ClNCINTrATI. — MXMBXBfl'  CBftTITICJlTS.  > 


^  This  engraving  is  a  fao  simile  of  a  certificate,  about  one  fourth  the  siae  of  the  original,  which  is  thir- 
teen inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  originals  are  printed  on  fine  vellum. 
The  plate  was  engraved  in  France  by  J.  J.  le  Veau,  from  a  drawing  by  Aug.  le  Belle.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  late  James  6.  Wilson,  son  of  Ensign  Wilson,  named  in  the  certificate,  for  the  ose  of  the  original  in 
making  this  copy.  The  former  was  engraved  on  copper ;  this  is  engraved  on  wood.  The  design  repre- 
sents  American  liberty  as  a  strong  man  armed,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  Union  flag,  and  in  the  other  a  naked 
sword.  Beneath  his  feet  are  British  flags,  and  a  broken  spear,  shield,  and  chain.  Hovering  by  his  side  is 
the  eagle,  our  national  emblem,  from  whose  talons  the  lightning  of  destruction  is  flashing  upon  the  British 
lion.  Britannia,  with  the  crown  falling  from  her  head,  is  hastening  toward  a  boat  to  escape  to  a  fleet,  whieb 
denotes  the  departure  of  British  power  from  oar  shores.  Upon  a  cloud,  on  the  right,  is  an  angel  blowing 
a  trumpet,  from  which  flutters  a  loose  scroll.  Upon  the  scroll  are  the  sentences,  PaZam  fkymldaia  libertO' 
ru,*  J.D.  1776.  Fadut  iociaU  cum  GaUxa,  An,  D.  1778.  Pax :  libertat  parta,  An.  D.  1783.  "  Inde- 
pendence  declared,  A.D.  1776.  Treaty  of  alliance  with  France  declared,  A.D.  1778.  Peace !  independ- 
ence obtained,  A.D.  1783." 

Upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  is  a  device  representing  Cincihnatus  at  his  plow,  a  ship  on  the  sea,  and  a 
walled  town  in  the  distance.  Over  his  head  is  a  flying  angel,  holding  a  ribbon  inscribed  VirtuH$  prmmimm  ; 
'*•  Reward  of  virtue."  Below  is  a  heart,  with  the  words,  Eito  ptrpetua  ;  '^  Be  thou  perpetual"  Upon  the 
rim  is  the  legend,  SocieUu  CincimuUorym  InttUwta  A.D.  MDCCLXXXIII.  ;  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
instituted  1783."  The  device  upon  the  medallion  on  the  left  is  Cincinnatus  with  his  family  near  his  hooae. 
He  is  receiving  a  sword  and  shield  firom  three  senators ;  an  army  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Upon  the  rim 
are  the  words,  Otnmia  reKn^uit  ttrvart  nmpublicam;  "  He  abandoned  every  thing  to  serve  hisoountiy}" 
(referring  to  Cincinnatus). 

*  There  ia  a  &ct  connected  wi&  thia  aenfeence  worthy  of  notice.  lo  the  earlier  impreMions  firom  the  plate,  taken  prcriona  to 
the  year  17B5,  the  aenfeence  ia  PaUm  numtiata  UUrUu,  not  HbertaUs.  Some  peraoo,  who  doubtleea  anppoaed  the  original  word 
to  be  incorrect,  canaed  tiie  lettera  tit  to  be  crowded  into  tiie  apace  occupied  by  the  final  a  in  Uberuu.  I  hare  tiie  authority  of 
one  of  onr  moat  learned  Latin  critica,  to  whom  the  queation  waa  aubmltted,  for  aaying  that  the  original  word  waa  correct,  and 
tiiat  the  alteration  renders  the  aenfeence  nngrammatical  and  totally  faicomct,  thereby  deatroying  ita  meaning.  Do  any  of  •or 
historical  antiqaarics  know  by  whoae  authority  the  alteration  waa  made  t 
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feierer  to  the  use  of  the  state  society.     The  interest  only  of  which,  if  necessary,  to  he  ap- 
jKopriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

*'  The  society  shall  have  an  wder^  by  which  its  members 
shall  be  known  and  distinguished,  which  shall  be  a  medal 
of  gold,  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  emblems,  and  be  sus- 
pended by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with 
white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of  America  with  France.'' 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Joseph  Warren 
Soott,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  now  (1850)  the 
piendent  of  the  society  of  that  state,  for  the  following  in- 
fiirmation  respecting  the  successive  presidents  general  of  the 
institution.  General  Washington  was  the  first  president 
general,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1799.  In  May,  1800,  General  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  1804,  and,  at  the  next  general  meeting,  \ 
General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  N 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  died  in  August,  1825. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  November,  1826,  Major-general  Thomas  Pinckney  was 
elected  president  general.'  At  his  death,  Colonel  Aaron 
Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  He 
held  the  office  until  his  decease  in  April,  1838,  when  Gen- 
eral Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  became  his  successor. 
General  Lewis  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1844,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  and  the  venerable  Major  Popham,  also  of  New 
York,  was  elected  as  his  successor  at  the  general  meeting 
in  November  following.  Major  Popham  died  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 848,  and  at  the  meeting  in  November  of  that  year, 
General  Dearborn,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  to 
sapply  the  vacancy.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  a  society 
over  which  the  venerated  Washington  first  presided. 

I  left  the  interesting  mansion  wherein  the  society  was  or- 
ganized at  noon,  and  reached  Newburgh  in  time  to  dine  and 
embark  at  half  past  one  for  West  Point,  eight  miles  below. 

'  ^' At  that  meeting/'  says  Colonel  Soott,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  9,  1850,  "delegates  attended  from 
XtflMchnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Coniieoticiit,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Col- 
oael  Ogden  and  myself  were  delegates  from  New  Jersey.  At  that  meeting  it  was  ascertained  that  all  the 
officers  of  the  society,  but  one,  had  departed  this  life.  The  survivor  was  Major  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  oommnnications  were  given  and  received  in  sadness,  and  a  respectful  and  affectionate  notice  was 
takes  of  those  who  had  left  us  forever." 

'  This  was  drawn  from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Phalon,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The  en- 
graving is  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  The  leaves  of  the  sprigs  of  laurel  are  of  gold,  and  green  enamel : 
(he  hetKl  and  tail  of  the  eagle  gold,  and  white  enamel ;  and  the  sky  in  the  center  device  blue  enamel.  The 
\  and  motto  are  the  same  as  upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  of  the  certificate.  - 


Obdbr  of  thb  Cincinnati.' 
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Wait  Point  and  its  AMociatlont. 


Mre.  FsQgoTM. 


Sufierings  of  Mn.  Btoecker. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  What  though  no  cloister  gray  nor  ivyed  column 

Along  these  clifis  their  somber  ruins  rear; 
What  though  no  frowning  tower  nor  temple  solemn 

Of  despots  tell,  and  superstition  here ; 
What  though  that  moldering  fortes  fast-crumbling  walls 
Did  ne'er  inclose  a  baron's  bannered  halls, 

"  Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 
As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 

As  ever  beat  beneath  a  breast  of  steel, 
When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  haughtiest  day 
Called  forth  chivalric  hosts  to  battle-fray." 

C.  F.  Hoffman. 

"  Low  sunk  between  the  Alleghanian  hills 
For  many  a  league  the  sullen  waters  glide, 
And  the  deep  murmur  of  the  crowded  tide 
With  pleasing  awe  the  wondering  voyager  fills. 

On  the  green  summit  of  yon  lofty  clift 
A  peaceful  runnel  gurgles  clear  and  slow, 

Then  down  the  craggy  steep-side  dashing  swift, 
Tumultuous  falls  in  the  white  surge  below." 

Maegaretta  V.  Faugeres.* 


N  the  midst  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  picturesque  but  not  magnificent  when 
compared  with  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  range  in  New  York,  or  the  Aileghanies  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  is  a  bold  promontory  called  West  Point,  rising  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  its  top  a 
perfectly  level  and  fertile  plateau,  and  every  rood  hallowed  by  associations 
of  the  deepest  interest.  West  Point !  What  a  world  of  thrilling  reminis- 
cences has  the  utterance  of  that  name  brought  to  ten  thousand  memories  in 
times  past,  now,  alas  !  nearly  all  slumbering  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
dead  !  How  does  it  awaken  the  generous  emoticms  of  patriotic  reverence 
for  the  men,  and  things,  and  times  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
present  generation  !  Nor  is  it  by  the  associations  alone  that  the  traveler  is 
moved  with  strong  emotions  when  approaching  West  Point ;  the  stranger, 
indifferent  to  our  history  and  of  all  but  the  present,  feels  a  glow  of  admira- 


*  Mrs.  Faugeres  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anne  Eliza  Bleeck- 
cr,  one  of  the  notable  sufferers  from  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne  in  1777.  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  then  living: 
with  her  husband,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Albany.  Mr.  Bleecker  went  to  that  city  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  moving  his  family  thither.  While  absent,  Mrs.  Bleecker  heard  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  horde  of  savages,  and,  leading  her  eldest  child  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  her  youngest  in  her  arms,  she 
started  on  foot  for  Albany.  After  a  wearisome  journey  of  a  day,  and  a  night  passed  in  a  wretched  garret, 
she  started  forward  with  her  precious  charge,  and  soon  met  her  husband,  with  whom  she  returned  to  the 
city.  Her  babe  died  a  few  days  afterward,  and  within  a  month  her  mother  expired  in  her  arms,  at  Red 
Hook,  in  Dutchess  county.  Her  husband  was  afterward  captured  by  a  party  of  Tories.  This  event,  and 
his  sudden  restoration  when  she  thought  him  dead,  so  overpowered  her,  that  her  constitution  .sunk  beneath 
the  shocks,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  Margaretta  (afterward  Mrs.  Faugeres)  was  the  "sweet 
sister"  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Bleecker  on  the  death  of 
her  child  : 
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tion  aa  he  courses  along  the  sinuous  channel  of  the  river  or  climbs  the  rough  hills  that  em- 
boeoni  iu    The  inspiration  of  nature  then  takes  pojssession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and 

"  When  he  treads 
The  rock-encombered  crest,  and  feels  the  strange 
And  wild  tumoltuous  throbbings  of  his  heart, 
Its  eyeiy  chord  vibrating  with  the  touch 
Of  the  high  power  that  reigns  supreme  o'er  all, 
He  well  may  deem  that  lips  of  angel-forras 
Have  breathed  to  him  the  holy  melody 
That  fills  his  o'erfraaght  heart." 

Bataed-  Taylor. 

The  high  plain  is  reached  by  a  carriage-way  that  winds  up  the  bank  from  the  landing ; 
the  visitor  overlooking,  in  the  passage,  on  the  right,  the  little  village  of  Camptown,  which 
comprises  the  barracks  of  United  States  soldiers  and  a  few  dwellings  of  persons  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  military  works.  On  the  left,  near  the  summit,  is  **  the  Artillery 
Laboratory,*'  and  near  by,  upon  a  little  hillock,  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wood.*  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  steam  boat  landing,  is  a 
spacious  hotel,  where  I  booked  myself  as  a  boarder  for  a  day  or  two.  A  more  delightful 
spot,  particularly  in  summer,  for  a  weary  .traveler  or  a  professed  lounger,  can  not  easily  be 
feond,  than  the  bfoad  piazza  of  that  public  dwelling  presents.  Breezy  in  the  hottest  weath- 
er, and  always  enlivened  by  pleasant  company,  the  sojourner  need  not  step  from  beneath  its 
shadow  to  view  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Upon  the 
grassy  plain  before  him  are  buildings  of  the  military  establishment — ^the  Academic  Halls, 
the  Philosophical  and  Library  buildings,  the  Observatory,  the  Chapel,  the  Hospital,  the  Bar- 
rscks  and  Mess  Hall  of  the  cadets,  and  the  beautifully  shaded  dwellings  of  the  officers  and 
professors  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  On  the  parade, 
the  cadets,  in  neat  uniform,  exhibit  their  various  exercises,  and  an  excellent  band  of  music 
delights  the  ear.  Lifling  the  eyes  to  the  westward,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, crested  by  the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  and  beyond  it'tbe  loftier  apex  of  Redoubt 
Hill,  are  seen.  Turning  a  little  northward.  Old  Cro*  Nest  and  Butter  Hill  break  the  hori- 
zon nearly  half  way  to  the  zenith ;  and  directly  north,  over  Martelaer's  Rock  or  Constitu- 
tion Island,  through  the  magnificent  cleft  in  the  chain  of  hills  through  which  the  Hudson 
flows,  is  seen  the  bright  waters  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  village  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  beautiful,  cultivated  slopes  of  Dutchess  and  Orange.  The  scenery  at  the  eastward 
is  better  comprehended  and  more  extensive  as  seen  from  Fort  Putnam,  whither  we  shall 
presently  climb. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  celebrities  clustered  around  October  26, 
the  plain.  I  first  visited  the  Artillery  Laboratory,  where  are  deposited  several  ^®*®- . 
interesting  trophies  and  relics  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  group  of 
great  interest,  consisting  of  a  large  brass  mortar,  mounted,  which  was  taken  from  the  En- 
glish when  Wa3rne  captured  Stony  Point ;  two  small  brass  mortars,  taken  from  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  and  a  portion  of  the  famous  chain  which  the  Americans  stretched  across  the 
river  at  West  Point  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  large  mortar 
— . —  » '■ • 

"  Rich  in  my  children,  on  my  arras  I  bore 
My  living  treasures  from  the  scalper's  power. 
When  I  sat  down  to  rest  beneath  some  shade, 
On  the  soft  grass  how  innocent  she  play'd. 
While  her  sweet  sister  from  the  fragrant  wild 
Collects  the  flowers  to  please  my  precious  child." 

'  The  tollovrmg  ]»  the  inscription  on  this  monument : 

"To  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-colonel  E.  D.  Wood,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  fell  while  leading  a 
elMuge  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  Upper  Canada,  17th  of  September,  1814,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  He 
w«s  exemplary  as  a  Christian,  and  distinguished  as  a  soldier.  A  pupil  of  this  institution,*  he  died  an  honor 
to  his  count rr.    This  memorial  was  erected  by  his  friend  and  commander,  Major-general  Jacob  Brown." 

*  unitary  Academy  at  West  Point 
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Sixe  of  the  Mortars  and  Chain. 


Pofiition  of  the  Chain  in  the  River. 


Other  Relies. 


Koedttszke's  Moan 


has  a  caliber  of  ten  and  a  half  inches ;  the  smaller  ones,  of  four  inches  and  three  qoarters. 
The  former  is  emblazoned  with  the  English  ooat  of  arms,  beneath  which  is  engraved  "  As- 
chalehy  fecit,  1741."     There  are  twelve  links,  two  clevises,  and  a  portion  of  a  link  of  the 


Gkzat  Chain  and  Mortabs. 


great  chain  remaining.  The  links  are  made  of  iron  bars,  two  and  a  half  inches  square, 
average  in  length  a  little  over  two  feet,  and  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each. 
The  chain  was  stretched  across  the  river  at  the  narrowest  point  between  the  rocks  just  be- 
low the  steam-boat  landing,  and  Constitution  Island  opposite.  It  was  fixed  to  huge  blocks 
on  each  shore,  and  under  the  cover  of  batteties  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of 
these  are  still  visible.  "It  is  buoyed  up,*'  says  Doctor  Thacher,  writing  in  1780,  " by  very 
large  logs  of  about  sixteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  ends,  to  lessen  their  opposition  to  the 
force  of  the  current  at  flood  and  ebb  tide.  The  logs  are  placed  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  the  chain  carried  over  them,  and  made  fast  to  each  by  staples.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  anchors  dropped  at  proper  distances,  with  cables  made  fast  to  the  chain,  to  give 
it  greater  stability."*     The  history  of  this  chain  will  be  noted  presently. 

Near  this  group  is  a  cannon,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  which,  in  1817,  a  cadet  named 
Lowe  was  killed.  There  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  institution.  I  observed  several  loug  French  cannons,  inscribed  with  various  dates  ; 
and  among  others,  two  brass  field-pieces,  of  British  manufacture,  bearing  the  monogram  of 
the  king,  "  G.  R.,"  and  the  inscription  "W.  Boweny  fecit,  1755."  These  were  presented 
to  General  Greene  by  order  of  Congress,  as  an  inscription  among  the  military  emblems  avers.* 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  plain,  a  little  eastward  of  the  hotel,  are  mounds  denoting 
the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Clinton.  Among  these  mounds  stands  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciuszko.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  to 
travelers  upon  the  river.     On  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  large  letters,  is  the  name  Kosci- 

^  Military  Journal,  page  211. 

'  The  inscriptiuD  is  as  follows : 

**  Taken  from  the  British  army,  and  presented,  by  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  to 
Major-general  Greene,  as  a  monmnent*  of  their  high  sense  of  the  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  military  talents 
which  distinguished  his  command  in  the  Southern  department,  and  of  the  eminent  services  which,  amid  com- 
plicated dangers  and  difficulties,  he  performed  for  his  country.     October  y*  18th,  1783." 

*  To  the  dishonor  of  our  country,  it  mast  be  said  that  these  two  brazen  cannons  form  the  only  **  monument"  erer  made  to 
the  memory  of  that  great  commander.  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  has  a  ward  and  a  square  bearing  his  name,  and  in  tfao  center  of 
die  latter  is  the  foundation-stone  of  an  intended  monument  to  his  memory.  This  and  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to  Pd- 
laaki  were  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.    I  shall  again  refer  to  the  matter  when  noticing  my  risit  at  Savannah. 
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XoMtaako'*  Gwden. 


Other  LoeaUtlet. 


Fort  Arnold. 


Fort  Putnam. 


U8ZKO ;  and  on  tbe  other  is  the  brief  inscription,  "  Erected  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets^  1828." 
The  monument  was  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars.  A  drawing  of 
it  forms  a  portion  of  tbe  yignette  of 


\ 


View  rnoM  Fobt  Clinton,  x.oukino  Mostu. 


the  map  printed  on  page  137.  From 
this  monument  tbe  view  of  4be  river 
and  adjacent  scenery,  especially  at  tbe 
northward,  is  very  fine,  and  should  nev* 
er  be  unobserved  by  the  visitor. 

Emerging  from  the  remains  of  Fort 
Clinton,  tbe  path,  traversing  the  mar- 
gin of  the  clifi)  passes  the  ruins  of  a  bat- 
tery, and  descends,  at  a  narrow  gorge 
between  huge  rocks,  to  a  flight  of  wood- 
en steps.  These  terminate  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  a  grassy  terrace  a  few  feet 
wide,  over  which  bangs  a  shelving  clifi* 
covered  with  shrubbery.  This  is  called 
Koeciuszko's  Garden,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  that  officer  while  stationed  there 

as  engineer  for  a  time  during  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of 
the  terrace  is  a  marble  basin,  from  the  bottom  of  which  bubbles 
up  a  tiny  fountain  of  pure  water.  It  is  said  that  the  remains  of  a 
fountain  constructed  by  Kosciuszko  was  discovered  in  1802,  when 
it  was  removed,  and  tbe  marble  bowl  which  now  receives  the  jet 
was  placed  there.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  shaded  by 
a  weeping  willow  and  other  trees,  and  having  seats  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  linger.  Upon  a  smooth  spot,  high  upon  the 
rocks  and  half  overgrown  with  moss,  are  slight  indications  of  writ- 
ten characters.  Tradition  says  it  is  the  remains  of  the  name  of 
Kosciuszko,  inscribed  by  his  own  hand  ;  but  I  doubt  the  report,  for 
he  possessed  too  much  common  sense  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
the  mutilated  benches    ^ — y^    ^-.  ^^ 

aroundthefountainex-   ^ j()i^ '      /^^^^^^i-^^C^ 

hi  bit ;  his  name  was  /^  * 

already  upon  the  tab-  „  ,   „ 

-  ^•'_  \.  .     ,  .  KosciuszKo's  Sionatube. 

let  of  Pohsh  history, 
and  his  then  present  deeds  were  marking  it  deep  upon  that  of  our  war  for  independence. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills  when  I  ascended  from  the  garden  to  the  plain. 
The  cadets  were  performing  their  evening  parade,  and,  as  the  last  rays  lefl  Bear  Hill  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  evening  gun  and  the  tattoo  summoned  them  to  quarters.  During  tbe 
twilight  hour,  I  strolled  down  the  road  along  the  river  bank,  half  a  mile  beyond  tbe  bar- 
racks, to  Mr.  Kingsley's  Classical  School,  situated  upon  a  commanding  eminence  above  tbe 
road  leading  to  Buttermilk  Falls.  £^ear  his  residence  was  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort 
Arnold,  one  of  the  outposts  of  West  Point  in  the  Revolution.  I  was  informed  that  the  re- 
mains are  well  preserved  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  an  artificial  mound  from  a  nat- 
ural hillock,  and  I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings. 

Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  late  hour  of  eight  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  arose  at 
dawn,  and  before  sunrise  I  stood  among  tbe  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mount 
Independence,  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 


KOSCICIXKO'S  Gaxosn. 


I  had  waked 
From  a  long  sleep  of  many  changing  dreams, 
And  now  in  the  fresh  forest  air  I  stood 
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View  firom  the  Roins  of  Fort  Putnam.  Namet  of  the  Highland  Peaki.  Drakes  **CiUprk  Fmg^ 

Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 

The  sky  bent  round 
The  awfal  domes  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  lees 
Than  infinite  worship.     Here  I  stood  in  silence ; 
I  had  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  csmne  o'er  me 
Even  with  a  whirlwind^s  rush." 

James  G.  Pkbctval. 

Around  me  were  strewn  mementoes  of  the  Revolution.  My  feet  pressed  the  russet  tnrf 
upon  the  ramparts  of  a  ruined  fort.  Eastward,  behind  which  were  glowing  the  splendors 
of  approaching  day,  stretched  a  range  of  broken  hills,  on  whose  every  pinnacle  the  vigilant 
patriots  planted  batteries  and  built  watch-fires.  At  their  feet,  upon  a  fertile  terrace  almost 
a  mile  in  breadth,  was  the  *'  Beverly  House,"  from  which  Arnold  escaped  to  the  Vulture  ; 
old  Phillipstown,  around  whicl^  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  army  was  cantoned  in  1781,* 
and  intermediate  localities,  all  rich  with  local  traditions  and  historic  associations.  On  the 
lefl,  over  Constitution  Island,  arose  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  at  Cokl  Spring,  a 
thriving  village  at  the  river  terminus  of  a  mountain  furrow  that  slopes  down  from  the  east- 
ern hills.  A  little  beyond,  and  beneath  the  frowning  crags  of  Mount  Taurus,'  appeared 
•*  Under  Cliff,"  the  country  seat  of  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  lying  like  a  pearl  by  the  side  of 
a  sleeping  giant,  and  just  visible  in  the  fading  shadows  of  the  mountiiinB.  Nowhere  in  our 
broad  land  is  there  a  more  romantic  nook,  or  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  residence  of  an 
American  song-writer  than  this, 

"  Where  Hudson^s  waves  o^er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 
And  Cro'  Nest  like  a  monarch  stands 
CrownM  with  a  single  star." 

Morris. 
* 
Hark !  the  sunrise  gun  on  the  plain  below  hath  spoken  I  How  eagerly  its  loud  voice  is 
caught  up  by  echo  and  carried  from  hill  to  hill !  The  Sugar  Loaf  answers  to  Redoubt 
Mountain,  and  Anthouy's  Nose  to  Bear  Mountain  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  then  there  is 
only  a  soft  whisper  floating  away  over  the  waters  of  the  Haverstraw.  The  reveille  is  beat- 
ing ;  the  shrill  ndtes  of  the  fife,  and  the  stirring  music  of  the  comet-players,  come  up  and 
fill  the  soul  with  a  martial  spirit  consonant  with  the  place  and  its  memories.  Here,  then, 
let  us  sit  down,  upon  the  lip  of  this  rock-fountain,  within  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  commune 
a  while  with  the  old  chronicler. 

The  importance  of  fortifying  the  Hudson  River  at  its  narrow  passes  among  the  High- 

'  It  was  here  that  the  general  inoculation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  was  performed  by  Doc- 
tors Cochrane,  Thacher,  Munson,  and  others,  as  mentioned  on  pe^e  307,  vol.  i. 

'  This,  in  plain  Englisj^  and  common  parlance,  is  Bvll  Hill.  1  feel  very  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  countrymen  for  their  want  of  taste  in  giving  names  to  localities.  Thoy  have  discarded  the  beautiful 
*^  heathenish'*  names  of  the  Indian  verbal  geographies,  and  often  substituted  the  most  commonplace  and  in- 
appropriate title  that  human  ingenuity,  directed  earthward,  could  invent — Bull  Hill !  Crow's  Nest  I  Butter 
Hill  1 1  Ever  blessed  be  the  name  and  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  whose  genius  has  clothed  these 
Highland  cones,  despite  their  vulgar  names,  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest,  by  thus  smnmoning  there, 
with  the  herald  voice  of  imagination, 

**  Onphe  and  goblin !  imp  and  sprite  1 
Elf  of  ere  and  starry  fay  I 
Te  ttiftt  love  the  moon's  soft  li^t; 
Hitlier,  hither  wend  your  way. 
Twine  ye  in  a  Jocund  ring ; 
Sing  and  trip  it  merrily ; 
Hand  to  hand  and  wing  to  wing, 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree  I** 

Tim  Cvlpbtt  Fat,  canto  xxxn.* 

*  This  beaatiiU  poem  was  written  con  amore,  during  a  brief  ramble  of  the  author  among  the  Hudson  Higfalanda. 
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Fortifleadooft  in  the  Highlands  ordered. 


Acti«n  of  the  New  York  AMembly. 


Fort  Constitation. 


1775. 


Unds  waa  suggested  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1775,  the  former  directed  the  latter 
to  proceed  to  make  such  fortifications  as  they 

should  deem  best.*     On  the  18th  of  No-       ^  ^ /^  V^  ^j^  ^       ^ 

vember.  Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a  ^ 

commander  for  the  fortress,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  recommended  the  New  York  As- 
sembly, or  Convention,  to  empower  him  to  raise 
a  body  of  two  hundred  militia  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a 
company  of  artillery  from  New  York  city,  to  garrison  them.  The  Convention  was  also  rec- 
ommended to  forward  from  Kingsbridge  such  ordnance  as  they  should  think  proper.'  That 
body  had  already  taken  action.     On  the  18th  of  August,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  su- 

_^^  . perintend  the  erection  efforts  and  bat- 


Mitf. 


"-im^^ 


Intbbiok  of  Fobt  Putnam.* 


teries  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point.* 
They  employed  Bernard  Romans,  an 
English  engineer  (who,  at  that  time, 
held  the  same  office  in  the  British  army), 
to  construct  the  works  ;  and  Martclaer's 
Rock  (now  Constitution  Island),  oppo- 
site West  Point,  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
the  principal  fortification.  Romans  commenced  operations  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  October  he  applied  to  Congress  for  a  commission,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  col- 
onel. It  was  this  application  which  caused  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  1 8th  of  Novem- 
ber. In  the  mean  while,  Romans  and  his  employers  quarreled,  and 
the  commission  was  never  granted  ;  the  work  was  soon  afterward         fa™il"  .^.i 

completed  by  others.  The  fort  was  named  Constitution,  and  the 
idand  has  since  borne  that  title.*  The  fort  and  its  outworks  were 
quite  extensive,  though  the  main  fortress  was  built  chiefly  of  perish- 
able materials,  on  account  of  the  apparent  necessity  for  its  speedy 
erection.  The  whole  cost  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  remains  of  the  fort  and  surrounding  batteries  are  scattered  over 
the  island.     Near  the  highest  point  on  the  western  end  are  the  Pi-an  o»  Fobt  constitutiok.* 

*  Journal*  of  Congreu,  i.,  199. 

■  This  little  sketch  is  a  view  of  the  remains  of  the  casemates,  or  vaults,  of  Fort  Putnam.  There  were 
iiiae  originally,  hat  only  six  remain  in  a  state  of  fair  preservation.  They  were  built  of  brick  and  covered 
with  stone ;  were  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  with  an  arched  roof  twelve  feet  high.  Each 
oae  had  a  fire-place,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  barracks,  batteries,  and  maga- 
ziaei.  In  the  ceotec  of  the  fort  is  a  spring,  that  bubbles  up  in  a  rocky  basin.  The  whole  interior  is  very 
rough,  it  being  the  pinnacle  of  a  bald,  rocky  elevation. 

*  JomnuU§  of  Congress,  I,  223. 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  John  Berrien,  Colonel  Edward  Fleming,  Anthony  Rutger,  and 
Christopber  Miller.  Fleming  and  Rutger  declined  the  appointment,  and  Captain  Samuel  Bayard  and  Cap- 
taiB  William  Bedlow  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

*  Thb  island  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Ogilvie,  of  the  Bri'ish  army,  and  her  children,  during  the 
ReTolatioo,  as  appears  by  a  correspondence  between  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety  and  Colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson.  The  committee  supposed  that  the  island  belonged  to  Robinson,  and  applied  to  him  for  its 
porehftse.  In  his  reply,  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  and  added,  **  Was  it  mine, 
the  poblic  sfaoold  be  extremely  welcome  to  it.  The  building  of  the  fort  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  to 
tke  nonll  quantity  of  arable  land  on  the  island."  Robinson  afterward  chose  the  royal  side  of  the  political 
qaeatioo,  and  held  the  commission  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army. 

•  •  This  plan  of  Fort  Constitution  is  from  Romans's  report  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York,  on  the 
14fh  of  September,  1775,  and  published  in  the  American  Archives,  iii.,  735. 

ExTLiABATioH. — o,  guard-room  and  store-house ;  6,  barracks ;  c,  block-house  and  main  guard ;  d,  roaga- 
zine;  e,  the  gateway;   1,  a  battery  of  four  four-pounders;  2,  three  twelve-pounders;  3,  three  twelve- 
and  one  nine-pounder ;  4,  five  eighteen-pounders ;  5,  four  twelve-pounders ;  6,  three  eighteen- 
;  7  and  8,  one  each,  nine  and  twelve-pounder ;  9,  one  four-poiinder. 
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New  Forte  in  the  Highknda  propoaed. 


West  Point  aeleeted. 


Radidre  and  other  Engineer*  from  France. 


Plan  of  thc  Magazine. 


well-preserved  remains  of  the  magazine,  the  form  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
It  is  upon  a  high  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  whole  wall  is  qnite  perfect,  except 
at  the  doorway,  D,  where  a  considerable  portion  has  fallen  down  and 
blocked  up  the  entrance. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  near  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Highlands,  in  1777,  and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Con- 
stitution hy  the  Americans  a  few  days  afterward,  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  importance  of  other  and  stronger  fortifications  in  that 
vicinity.     On  the  5  th  of  November,  Congress  appointed  General  Grates 
to  command  in  the  Highlands,  or  rather  that  post  was  connected  with 
the  Northern  department.     Gates  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
War  about  that  time,  and  never  entered  upon  the  prescribed  duties  in 
the  Highlands.    Anxious  to  have  those  passes  strongly  guarded,  Waah- 
ington  requested  General  Putnam  to  bestow  his  most  serious  attention  upon  that  important 
Decembers,     Subject.     He  also  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  desiring  him  to 
^'^'  take  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  ;  but  his  legislative  duties,  then 

many  and  pressing,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  comply.  Clinton  expressed  his  willingness 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  matter,  and  also  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  proposed  fortifications.  He  mentioned  West  Point  as  the  most  eligible 
site  for  a  strong  fort. 

Duty  calling  General  Putnam  to  Connecticut,  and  General  Parsons  not  feeling  himself 
authorized  to  progress  with  the  works,  but  little  was  done  until  the  arrival  of  General 
«i778.  M'Dougal,  who  took  command  on  the  20th  of  March  following.  &  In  the  mean 
bjannaiy.  while,  several  officers  examined  ^various  localities  in  the  neighborhood,^  and  all 
were  in  favor  of  erecting  a  etrong  fort  on  West  Point,  except         /;  -^ 

.La  Radiere,  a  French  engineer.*     A  committee  of  the  New     ^^       yi^/^/^p  JV' 
York  Legislature,  after  surveying  several  sites,  unanimously  ^<— — ^ 

recommended  West  Point  as  the  most  eligiUe.     Works  were  accordingly  commenced  there, 

under  the  direction  of  Kosoioszko,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Radiere  in  the  Highlands,  his  skill  being 
quite  equal,  and  his  manners  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Kosciuszko  arrived  on  the  20  th  of  March,  and 
the  works  were  poshed  toward  completion  with 
much  spirit.  The  principal  redoubt,  constructed  chiefly 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  completed  before  May,  and  named 
Fort  Clinton.  It  was  six  hundred  yards  around  within 
the  walls.  The  embankments  were  twenty-one  feet  at 
base,  and  fourteen  feet  high.     There  were  barracks  and 


17TO. 


WwT  Point  iw  178a» 


'  The  American  commissioners  in  France  were  instracted  by  Congress  to  proenre  some  good  engineers 
for  the  Continental  army.  Franklin  and  Deane  contracted  with  four  officers  of  this  description;  who  had 
served  in  such  capabity,  under  commissions,  in  the  French  army,  namely,  Doportail,  Lanmoy,  Radiere,  and 
Gouvion.  These  officers  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Frendi 
government,  and  were  the  oiUy  ones  engaged  by  the  express  authority  of  Congress.  The  Chevalier  Da- 
portail  was  appointed  colonel  of  engineers,  Laumoy  and  Ra- 
diere lieutenant  colonels,  and  Goavion  major.  Duportail 
¥ras  afterward  promoted  to  a  brigadier,  I^anmoy  and  Ra- 
diere to  colonels,  and  Goovion  to  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Ra- 
diere died  in  the  service  at  the  beginning  of  1780. 
JournaU  of  Congrett,  iii.,  224,  322,  403. 

•  This  view  is  from  a  print  published  in  the  New  York  Magazine  for  1790.  It  was  taken  from  Consti- 
tution Island.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  portion  of  old  Fort  Constitution.  The  great  chain,  four  hmidred  and 
Hfty  yards  in  length,  and  covered  by  a  strong  battery,  is  seen  stretched  across  the  river,  immediately  bek>w 
Fort  Clinton,  the  stmcture  on  the  high  point.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  two  mountain  summits  are  seen, 
crowned  with  fortiBcations.  These  were  the  North  and  Middle  Redoubts.  Upon  the  range  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain,  higher  than  these,  and  hidden,  in  the  view,  by  Fort  Clinton,  was  another  redoubt,  call^  the 
South  Battery.     The  view  on  page  140  I  sketched  from  the  same  spot  whence  this  was  taken. 
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Wart  Point  in  1780. 


Conatniction  of  the  great  Chain. 


History  of  the  Work. 


Map  of  West  Point 


hots  for  about  six  hundred  men.*     The  cliff  on  which  Fort  Clinton  was  erected  rises  one 
hondred  and  ei^hty-ei^ht  feet  aboye  the  river,  and  ia  more  elevated  than  the  plain  in  the 

rear.  The  only  accessi- 
ble point  from  the  river 
was  at  the  house  and 
dock,  on  the  water's  edge, 
seen  in  the  engraving. 
That  point  is  now  a  lit- 
tle above  the  steam-boat 
landing.  This  weak  point 
was  well  defended  by  pal- 
isades. 

To  defend  Fort  Clin- 
ton, and  more  thoroughly 
to  secure  the  river  against 
the  passage  of  an  enemy's 
fleet,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable   to    fortify    the 
heights  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   The  foundation  of 
a  strong  fort  was  accord- 
ingly laid  on  Mount  In- 
dependence,   and,    when 
completed,  it  was  named 
Putnam,  in  honor  of  the 
commander  of  the  post. 
On  eminences  south  of  it, 
Forts  Webb,  Wyllys,  atid  other  redoubts  were  con- 
structed ;  and  at  the  close  of  1779,  West  Point  was 
the  strongest  military  post  in  America.     In  addition 
to  the  batteries  that  stood  menacingly  upon  the  hill 
tops,  the  river  was  obstructed  by  an  enormous  iron 
chain,  the  form  and  size  of  which  is  noted  on  page 
132.     The  iron  of  which  this  chain  was  constructed 
was  wrought  from  ore  of  equal  parts,  from  the  Stir- 
ling and  Long  Mines,  in  Orange  county.     The  chain 
was  manufactured  by  Peter  Townshend,  of  Chester, 
at  the  Stirling  Iron  Works,  in  the  same  county,  which 
were  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  back  of  West 
Point.*     The  general  superintendent  of  the  work,  as 
engineer,  was  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  who  after- 
ward assisted  in  the  engineering  operations  at  York- 

NoTs. — ^Tbis  map  exhibits  all  of  the  most  important  localities  at  West  Point  during  tbe  Revolution  and 
at  tbe  present  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  Hudson  River  rail-road  crosses  tbe  cove  and  Constitution  Isl- 
ud  a  litde  eastward  of  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  main  fortress,  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Tbe  island  is  owned  by 
Henrj  W.  Warner,  £sq.,  and  upon  tbe  eminence  wbere  tbe  ravelins  of  tbe  fort  were  spread  is  bis  beautiful 
enntry  seat,  called  '*  Wood  Crag."  Tbe  kitchen  part  of  his  mansion  is  a  portion  of  tbe  barracks  erected 
tbere  in  tbe  autumn  of  1775. 

'  Letter  of  General  Putnam  to  tbe  commander-in-chief,  January,  1778.  In  this  letter,  Putnam  gives,  in 
t  few  words,  a  picture  of  the  terrible  privations  which  tbe  soldiers  in  tbe  Highlands  were  enduring,  while 
Ibote  at  Tattey  Forge  were  also  suflering  intensely.  "  Dubois^s  regiment,''  he  says,  "  is  unfit  to  be  ordered 
oa  dutj,  there  being  not  one  blanket  in  the  regiment.  Very  few  have  either  a  shoe  or  a  shirt,  and  most  of 
tea  bave  neither  stockings,  breeches,  or  overalls.  Several  companies  of  enlisted  artificers  are  in  the  same 
'  o,  and  onable  to  work  in  tbe  field. 
^The  Stirling  Works  are  still  in  operation.     They  are  situated  on  the  oatlet  of  Stirling  Pond,  about  five 
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Hie  Chain  weakened  by  Arnold.  Importance  of  Weat  Point  Eatabliahment  of  the  Military  Academy  Uwre. 

town,  when  Corawallis  was  captured.  The  chain  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1778,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May  it  was  stretched  across  the  river  and  secured/ 

When  Benedict  Arnold  was  arranging  his  plans  to  deliver  West  Point  and  its  dependen- 
cies into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  this  chain  became  a  special  object  of  his  attention  ;  and  it 
is  related  that,  a  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  his  treason,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Andrei 
in  a  disguised  hand  and  manner,  informing  him  that  he  had  weakened  the  obstructions  in 
the  river  by  ordering  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  smith,  under  a 
pretense  that  it  needed  repairs.  He  assured  his  employer  that  the  link  would  not  be  ro 
turned  to  its  place  before  the  forts  should  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  treason  of 
Arnold  I  shall  write  presently. 

West  Point  was  considered  the  keystone  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution,  and  there 
a  large  quantity  of  powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores,  were  collected. 
These  considerations  combined,  made  its  possession  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  en- 
emy, and  hence  it  was  selected  by  Arnold  as  the  prize  which  his  treason  would  givQ  as  a 
bribe.  When  peace  returned,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  country,  and  the  plateau  upon  the  point  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Repairs  were  commenced  on  Fort  Putnam  in  1794,  but  little  was  done.  Not  being 
included  in  the  government  purchase,  the  owner  of  the.  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  felt  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  its  material  to  his  private  use,  and  for  years  the  work  of  demolition 
was  carried  on  with  a  Vandal  spirit  exercised  only  by  the  ignorant  or  avaricious.  It  was 
not  arrested  until  Congress  purchased  the  Gridly  Farm  (see  the  map),  on  which  the  fort 
stood,  in  1824,  when  the  workiiad  become  almost  a  total  ruin. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  be- 
came a  law  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802.  Such  an  institution,  at  that  place,  was  proposed 
by  Washington  to  Congress  in  1 793  ;  and  earlier  than  this,  even  before  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  closed,  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  military  school  there.*  But  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  matter  until  1812,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  of  professors  were  organized,  and  the  school  was  endowed  with  the  most  attract- 
ive features  of  a  literary  institution,  mingled  with  that  of  the  military  character.  From 
that  period  until  the  present,  the  academy  has  been  increasing  in -importance,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Over  three  thousand  young  men  have  been  educated  there,  and,  undei"  the 
superintendence  of  Major  Delaiield,  who  was  appointed  commandant  in  1838,  it  continues 
to  flourish.  The  value  of  the  instruction  received  there  was  made  very  manifest  during 
the  late  war  with  Mexico  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  most  skillful  officers  of  our  army,  in  that 
conflict,  being  graduates  of  this  academy. 

The  bell  is  ringing  for  breakfast ;  let  us  close  the  record  and  descend  to  the  plain. 

miles  soathwest  of  the  Sloatsburg  station,  on  the  Erie  rail-way.  They  are  owned  by  descendants  of  Peter 
Townshend,  and  have  now  been  in  operation  about  one  hundred  years,  having  been  established  in  1751,  by 
Lord  Stirling  (the  Revolutionary  general)  and  others. 

^  Gordon  and  other  early  writers  have  promulgated  the  erroneous  opinion  that  this  chain  was  constructed 
in  1777,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet  that  passed  up  the  Hudson  and  burned  Kingston  in  October 
of  that  year.  Misled  by  these  authorities,  I  have  published  the  same  error  in  my  S&jenteen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-tix.  Documentary  evidence,  which  is  far  more  reliable  than  the  best  tradition,  shows  that  the  chain 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  accompanied  by  Captain  Machin,  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Mr.  Townshend  late  on  a  Saturday  night  in  March  of  that  year,  to  engage  him  to  make 
the  chain.  Townshend  readily  agreed  to  construct  it ;  and  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  parties  set  out  for  the  Stirling  Iron  Works.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  forges  were 
in  operation.  New  England  teamsters  caiTied  the  links,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished,  to  West  Point,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks  the  whole  chain  was  completed.     It  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1783,  Washington  communicated  a  request  to  all  his  principal  officers,  then  in  camp  at 
Newburgh,  and  also  to  Governor  Clinton,  to  give  him  their  views  in  reference  to  a  peace  establishment, 
which  must  soon  be  organized.  They  complied,  and,  from  their  several  letters,  Washington  compiled  a 
communication  to  Congress,  extending  to  twenty-flve  folio  pages.  In  that  communication,  the  conmander- 
m-chief  opposed  the  proposition  of  several  officers  to  establish  military  academies  at  the  diflerent  arsenals 
in  the  United  States,  and  recommended  the  founding  of  one  at  West  Point.  For  his  proposed  plan  in  out- 
line, see  Woihington^t  Life  and  WritingSj  viii.,  p.  417,  418. 
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Porto  Webis  WyHya,  and  Putnam. 


Vidt  to  Coostitutioii  Island. 


R«inainf  of  Fort  Conatitutioa 


The  winding  road  from  Fort  Putnam  to  the  plain  is  well  wrought  along  the  mountain 
tide,  but  quite  steep  in  many  places.  A  little  south  of  it,  and  near  the  upper  road  leading 
to  the  stone  quarries  and  Mr.  Kingsley's,  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Webb,  a  strong  redoubt^ 


iiiati  to  cuiivt'V  [ne  iu  his*  &kill  lo  Constitution  Island, 
ami  from  thoMCO  tlown  lo  Buttermilk  Fails/  two  miles 
lx4ow  West  Point.  I  directed  him  to  come  for  rae 
at  the  island  within  an  hour  and  a  half,  but^  cither 
for^cttinjT  his  engagement  or  serving-  another  cus- 
tomer, it  was  almost  noon  before  I  saw  him,  when 
my  patience  as  well  as  curiosity  was  qiuie  exhausted. 
^      „ „      „,       I  had  rambled  over  the  island,  making  such  sketches 

tens  OF  FO»T  PCTMAM,  AS  8«Kf  WMOM  FOKT  WEBB.  t     t       •        ^  i     /.  i  *  -r 

as  I  desired,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  I  sat  upon  a 
smooth  bowlder  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  the  redoubt  made  to  cover 
and  defend  the  great  chain  at  the  island  end.  On  the  southeast  side  of  a  small  marshy 
eore,  clasping  a  rough  rock,  a  good  portion  of  the  heavy  walls  of  Fort  Constitution  remain. 
The  outworks  are  traceable  several  rods  back  into  the  stinted  forest.  The  sketch  on  the 
next  page  is  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cove,  and  includes,  on  the  lef^,  a  view  of  the  re- 


9  &Us  derive  their  name  from  the  milky  appearance  of  the  water  as  it  rushes  in  a  white  foam  over 
tka  ToekB  in  a  series  of  cascades. 
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A  Tenenble  Boatman. 


Bereriy  Dock  and  Robinaon  Hooaa. 


Anolifa  Wmow. 


Vnw  PROM  CoNS-rrruTioif  Islaitd. 


1807. 


mains  of  the  redoubt  across  the  river,  the  site  of  Fort  Clinton,  the  chaiin  and  Kosciaszko's 
monument,  and,  in  the  distance,  Fort  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ardenia  and  the  Robin- 
son House. 

From  Constitution  Island  we  proceeeded  along 
under  the  high  cliffs  of  West  Point  to  Buttermilk 
Falls.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south 
that  tossed  our  little  crafl  about  like  an  egg-shell, 
and  my  cloak  was  well  moistened  with  the  spray 
before  reaching  the  landing.  There,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, overhung  by  a  huge  clifi'that  seemed  ready  to 
tumble  down,  lived  a  boatman,  named  Havens,  sev- 
enty-nine years  old.  For  more  than  fifty  years  him- 
self and  wife  have  lived  there  under  the  rocks  and 
within  the  chorus  of  the  cascades.  He  was  too 
young  to  remember  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  immediate  subsequent  events  were  fresh 
in  his  recollection.  He  was  engaged  in  removing 
powder  from  Fort  Clinton,  at  West  Point,  when 

the  Clermont,  Fulton's  experiment  boat,  with  its  bare  paddles,  went  up  the  river,  ex- 
citing the  greatest  wonder  in  its  course.  Af\er  I  had  passed  a  half  hour  pleasantly 
with  this  good  old  couple,  the  veteran  prepared  his  little  boat 
and  rowed  me  across  to  "  Beverly  Dock'*  (the  place  from  whence 
Arnold  escaped  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture),  where  he  agreed  to 
await  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Robinson  House,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant.  The  path  lay  along  the  border  of  a  marsh 
and  up  a  steep  hill,  the  route  which  tradition  avers  Arnold  took 
in  his  flight.  Two  of  the  old  willow  trees,  called  "  Arnold's  wil- 
lows," were  yet  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  morass,  riven  and 
half  decayed. 

The  Robinson  House,  formerly  owned  by  Colonel  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, is  situated  upon  a  fertile  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf 

Mountain,  one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of 
the  Highlands,  which  rises  in  conical 
form  to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain.  This  mansion, 
spacious  for  the  times,  is  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Arden, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  with 
commendable  taste,  preserves  every  part 
of  it  in  its  original  character.  The 
lowest  building,  on  the  left,  was  the 
farm-house,  attached  to  the  other  twoi 
which  formed  the  family  mansion. 
Here  Colonel  Robinson  lived  in  quiet, 
Tms  Robinson  uousk.^  but  not  in  retirement,  for  his  house  had 


Aanold's  Wixxow. 


'  This  house,  the  property  of  Richard  D.  Arden,  Esq.  (father  of  the  proprietor),  is  now  called  Beverly, 
the  Christian  name  of  Colonel  Rohinson.  The  dock  built  by  Colonel  R.,  and  yet  partially  in  existence,  is 
Beverly  Dock.     The  fine  estate  of  Mr.  Arden  he  has  named  Ardenia. 

This  view  is  from  the  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  highest  part,  on  the  right,  was  the  portion 
occupied  by  Arnold.  On  the  extreme  right  is  an  ancient  cherry-tree,  which  doubtless  bore  fruit  daring  the 
Revolution.  This  mansion  was  the  country  residence  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Frederic  Phillipse,  the  owner  of  an  immense  hmded  estate  on  the  Hudson.  Colonel  Robinson  was  a  son 
of  John  Robinson,  who  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Goooh  in 
1734.     He  was  a  major  in  the  British  army  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1759.     He  emi- 
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Arnold  in  PbOailelpfaU. 


His  Eztnragaoce. 


Marriage  with  Miaa  Shippen. 


lUmobr  of  Beyeriy  Robinacm. 


too  wide  a  repatation  for  hospitality  to  be  often  without  a  guest  beneath  its  roof.  There 
Greoerals  Putnam  and  Parsons  made  their  head-quarters  in  1778*9.  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  residing  there,  speaks. of  it  as  a  most  delightful  spot,  **  surrounded 
by  Talaable  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  thing  which  will  grow  in  this  cli- 
mate.'*  But  the  event  which  gives  the  most  historic  importance  to  this  place  was  the  trea- 
son of  Arnold,  which  we  will  here  consider. 

When  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1778,  Arnold  (whose  leg, 
wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  the  previous  autunra,  was  not  yet  healed)  was  appointed 
by  Washington  military  governor  of  the  city,  having  in  command  a  small  detachment  of 
troops.  After  remaining  a  month  in  Philadelphia,  Arnold  conceived  the  project  of  quitting 
the  army  and  engaging  in  the  naval  service.  He  applied  to  Washington  for  advice  in  the 
matter,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  alleging  the 
state  of  his  wounds  as  a  reason  for  desiring  less  active  service  than  the  army,  yet  a  service 
more  fitted  to  his  genius  ^an  the  inactive  one  he  was  then  engaged  in.  Washington  an- 
swered'him  with  caution,  and  declined  offering  an  opinion.  As  no  further  movement  was 
made  in  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  originated  with  Arnold  alone ;  and,  as  he 
could  not  engage  the  countenance  of  Washington,  he  abandoned  it. 

Fond  of  show,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  his  station,  Arnold  now  began  to  live  in  a  style 
ef  splendor  and  extravagance  which  his  income  would  not  allow,  and  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, already  becoming  troublesome  to  him,  were  soon  fearfully  augmented.  The  future  was 
all  dark,  for  he  saw  no  honorable  means  for  delivering  himself  from  the  dilemma.  No  donbt, 
dreams  of  rich  prizes  filled  his  mind  while  contemplating  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  these 

gnted  to  New  York,  and  became  very  wealthy  by  his  marriage.  The  mansion  here  delineated  was  his  res- 
ideaoe  wlien  the  war  of  the  Revolation  broke  oat,  and,  loving  qaiet,  he  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  ex- 
:  events  of  the  day.     He  was  opposed  to  the  coarse  of  the  ministry  during  the  few  years  preceding 

the  war,  joined  heartily  in  carrying  oat  the  spirit  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  but,  opposed  to  any 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country,  he 
took  sides  with  the  Loyalists  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  promulgated.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  and  there  raised^  military  corps  called  the  Loy- 
al American  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commission- 
ed the  colonel.  His  son,  Beverly,  was  commissioned 
its  lieutenant  colonel.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
Amold*s  correspondent  and  confidant  in  his  prelim- 
inary acts  of  treason,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the 
traitor  were  known  to  him  before  any  intimation  of 
them  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Robinson  fig- 
ures publicly  in  that  affair,  and  his  country  mansion 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  recusant  general  while 
arranging  the  crowning  acts  of  his  treachery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Colonel  Robinson  And 
a  portion  of  his  family  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Thorn- 
bury  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  wife  died 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  94.  Colonel  Robinson  and 
Washington  were  personal  friends  before  the  war,  and 
it  is^Cisserted  that,  at  the  house  of  the  former,  the  Yiiw 
ginian  colonel,  while  on  his  way  to  Boston  in  1756, 
to  consult  General  Shirley  on  military  affairs,  saw  and 
"fell  IB  k)ve*'  with  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson.  It  is  also  said  that  Washington  made 
a  pTOfMiition  of  marriage  to  her,  but  she  refused  him,  telling  him  frankly  that  she  loved  another.  The  f*- 
vored  suitor  was  Roger  Morris,  one  of  Washington's  companions  in  arms  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows, 
vkere  Bnuidock  was  killed.  Morris  was  that  general's  aid-de-camp.  A  portrait  of  this  lady  will  be  found 
in  anodief  part  of  this  vdome. 

The  muuature  from  which  this  likeness  of  Colonel  Robinson  was  copied  is  in  the  possession  of  his  grand* 
na,  Beveriy  Robinsoo,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Plott  in  1785,  when  Colonel  Robinaoa 
VIS  lixty-two  yemn  old.  The  letter  from  which  I  copied  his  signature  was  written  in  1786.  The  estate 
md  femily  of  Cokoel  Robinson  are  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  in  connection  with  a  general  notioe 
of  tks  LojalisU. 


^^^^^^^^^>^^^aP^^ 
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being  dissipated,  he  saw  the  web  of  difficulty  gathering  more  closely  and  firmly  around  him. 
He  had  recently  married  Miss  Margaret  Shippen,  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  the 
disaffected  or  Tory  residents  of  Philadelphia.  She  was  much  younger  than  he,  and  he  loved 
her  with  passionate  fondness — a  love  deserved  by  her  virtues  and  solidity  of  understanding. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  she  was  beautiful  in  person  and  engaging  in  her  manners. 
When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  a  few  months  previously,  her  friends  had  given 
them  a  cordial  welcome  ;  therefore  the  marriage  of  Arnold  with  a  member  of  such  a  family 
excited  great  surprise,  and  some  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  *'  But  he  was  pledged 
to  the  republic  by  so  many  services  rendered  and  benefitB  received,  that,  on  reflection,  the 
alliance  gave  umbrage  to  no  one.*'* 

Arnold  resided  in  the  spacious  mansion  that  once  belonged  to  WiUiam  Penn,*  and  there 
he  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  rivaled  by  no  resident  in  Philadelphia.  He  kept  a  ooach-and- 
four,  servants  in  livery,  and  gave  splendid  banquets.  Rather  than  retrench  his  expenses 
and  live  within  his  means,  he  chose  to  procure  money  by  a  system  of  fraud,  and  prostitution 
of  his  official  power,'  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  people,  and  wiUi  the  pres- 
ident and  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  preferred  a  series  of  charges  against  him, 
all  implying  a  willful  abuse  of  power  and  criminal  acts.  These  were  laid  before  Congress. 
A  committee,  to  whom  all  such  charges  were  referred,  acquitted  him  of  criminal  designs. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  anew  to  a  joint  com-  ^. ^ 

mittee  of  Congress,  and  the  Assembly  and  Council  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  proceeding  in  their  duties  for  a 
while,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hand  the  whole 
matter  over  to  Washington,  to  be  submitted  to  a  mil- 
itary tribunal.  Four  of  the  charges  only  were  deem- 
ed cognizable  by  a  court  martial,  and  these  were  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  Arnold  had  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress  large  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  money  which  he  alleged  he  had 
expended  for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  A  part  of 
his  claim  was  disallowed  ;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  attempted  to  cheat  the  government  by 
false  financial  statements. 

Arnold  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  course  pursued 
by  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  com- 
plained, probably  not  without  cause  (for  party  spirit 
was  never  more  rife  in  the. national  Legislature  than  '  ^ 

at  that  time),  of  injustice  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  bknsdict  abkoi.d.« 

*  jimerican  RegUter,  1817,  ii.,  31. 

^  A  view  of  this  mansion,  which  is  still  standing,  will  be  foand  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

^  Under  pretense  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army,  Arnold  forbade  the  shop-keepers  to  sell  or  buy ;  be 
then  put  goods  at  the  disposal  of  hb  agents,  and  caused  them  to  be  sold  at  enormous  profits,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  he  pot  into  his  own  purse.  '^  At  one  moment  he  prostituted  his  authority  to  enrich  his 
accomplices ;  at  the  next,  squabbled  with  them  about  the  division  of  the  prey.*'  His  transactions  in  this 
way  involved  the  enormous  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

*  Benedict  Arnold  viras  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1 740.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bred  an  apothecary,  under 
the  brothers  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  as  a  young  man  of  genius  and  en- 
terprise, that  they  gave  him  two  thousand  dollars  to  commence  business  with.  From  1763  to  1767,  be 
oembined  the  business  of  druggist  and  bookseller  in  New  Haven.  Being  in  command  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany there  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  marched  to  Cambridge,  and  thenceforth  his  career  is  identified  with 
some  of  the  bravest  exploits  of  the  Revolutioq,  until  his  defection  in  1780.  In  preceding  chapters  his  course 
and  character  have  been  incidentally  noticed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  On  going  oyer  to 
the  enemy,  he  received  the  commission,  of  brigadier  general  in  the  British  army,  together  with  the  price  of 
his  treason.  After  the  war  he  went  to  England,  where  he  chiefly  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  en- 
craged  in  trade  in  St.  John^  New  Brunswick,  from  1786  till  1793.  He  was  fraudulent  in  his  dealings,  and 
became  so  unpopular,  that  in  1792  he  was  hsng  in  effigy  by  a  mob.     He  left  St.  John's  for  the  West  In* 
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the  ibnner,  in  throwing  aside  the  report  of  their  own  committee,  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quitted, and  listening  to  the  proposals  of  men  who,  he  said,  were  moved  by  personal  enmity, 
and  had  practiced  unworthy  artifices  to  cause  delay.  Afler  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  ready  for  the  trial,  and  requested  it  to  be  put  ofi*,  with 
the  plea  that  they  had  not  collected  all  their  evidence.  Arnold  considered  this  a  subter- 
fuge, and  plainly  told  all  parties  so.  He  was  anxious  to  have^fhe  matter  settled,  for  he  was 
unemployed  ;  for  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779,  after  the  committee  of  Congress  had  reported 
on  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  vexed  that  Congress,  instead  of  calling  up  and  sanctioning  the  first  report,  should 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  enemies  for  a  military  trial.  ^ 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  was  the  1st  of  June ;  the  place,  Washington's  head-quarters 
at  Middlebrook.     The  movements  of  the  British  prevented  the  trial  being  held,  and  it  was 
deferred  until  the  20  th  of  December, »  when  the  court  assembled  for  the  purpose,  at 
Morristown.'     The  trial  commenced,  and  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  of  January, b  when  the  verdict  was  rendered.     Arnold  made  an  elaborate 
defense,  in  the  course  of  which  he  magnified  his  services,  asserted  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  criminal  charges  made  against  him,  cast  reproach,  by  imputation,  upon  some 
of  the  purest  men  in  the  army,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his 
eountry.      "  The  boastfulness  and  malignity  of  these  declarations,"  says  Sparks,  "  are  ob- 
vious enough ;  but  their  consummate  hypocrisy  can  be  understood  only  by  knowing  the  fact 
that,  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  he  had  been  eight  months  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  prepared,  if  not  resolved,  when  the  first  opportunity  should  ofier, 
to  desert  and  destroy  his  country." 

Arnold  was  acquitted  of  two  of  the  four  charges ;  the  other  two  were  sustained  in  part. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  the  mildest  form  of  punishment,  a  simple  reprimand  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.* Washington  carried  the  sentence  into  execution  with  all  possible  delicacy  ;* 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded,  or,  it  may  be,  his  treasonable  schemes  were  too 
far  ripened,  to  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  and  vindicate  his  character.  He  had  expected  from  the  court  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  honor ;  he  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict, to  aeek  revenge  at  any  hazard. 

I  in  1794,  bat,  finding  a  French  fleet  there,  and  fearing  a  detention  by  them,  the  allies  of  America,  he 
ed  for  England.     He  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  Jane  14th,  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     His 

wife  died  at  the  same  place,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1804,  aged  forty-three.    Arnold  had  three  children  by  his 

first  wife,  and  four  by  his  second,  all  hojs. 
>  Spariu's  Life  and  Treason  of  Jmoki,  131,  133. 

*  Amok!  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  after  resigning  his  command.  No  longer  afraid  of  his  power, 
the  people  testified  their  detestation  of  his  character  by  various  indignities.  One  day  he  was  assaulted  in 
the  streets  hy  the  populace.  He  complained  to  Congress,  and  asked  a  guard  of  twenty  men  to  be  placed 
moDd  his  residence.  Congress  declined  to  interfere,  and  this  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  alleged  griev- 
tMes.  In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  devised  several  schemes  by  which  to  relieve  himself  of  his  pecuniary 
smburassments.  He  proposed  to  form  a  settlement  in  Western  New  York  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
bid  served  under  him.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  uniting  mtagf 
of  tbem  ia  one,  become  a  great  and  powerful  chief  among  them. 

*  Cokmel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  West  Chester  county,  recorded  the  following  in  his  diary :  "  General 
Anold  being  under  arrest  for  improper  conduct  in  Philadelphia  while  he  commanded  there,  I  was  chosen 
OM  of  the  court  martial.  Major-general  Howe,  president.  There  were  also  in  that  court  four  officers  who 
kid  been  at  Ticonderoga  when  Colonel  Hazen  was  called  on  for  trial,  &c.  We  were  for  cashiering  Arnold, 
bat  the  majority  overruled,  and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Had 
iO  the  coort  known  Arnold's  former  conduct  as  well  as  myselC  he  would  have  been  dismissed  the  service.*^ 

*  "  When  AmoW  was  brought  before  him,"  says  M.  de  Marbois,  "  he  kindly  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Our 
professkm  is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  luster  of  our  finest  achievements. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  I  reprimand  you  for  hav- 
ing fcrgoUen  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  hava 
keen  guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deportment  toward  your  fellow-citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble 
S^ilities  which  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will  myself  furnish  you,  ai 
^  as  it  nuy  be  in  my  power,  vrith  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  country.' " 
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Arnold's  Interview  with  Laxerne.  Hit  Wife  and  If  ^Jor  Andr&  SympAthy  of  Schu jler  and  livingrtOB. 
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la  manifest  treason  there  was  great  danger,  and,  before  proceeding  to  any  overt  acts  of 
that  nature,  A^pold  tried  other  schemes  to  accomplish  his  desire  of  obtaining  money  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  the  daily  demands  of  his  extravagant  style  of  living.  He  ap- 
parently acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  and  tried  to  get  Congress  to  adjust 
his  accounts  by  allowing  his  extravagant  claims.  This  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  M.  de  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  who  succeeded  Gerard,  for  a  loan,  promising 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  king  and  country  of  the  embassador.  Luzerne  admired  the  mil- 
itary talents  of  Arnold,  and  treated  him  with  gr^at  respect ;  but  he  refused  the  loan,  and 
administered  a  kind  though  keen  rebuke  to  the  applicant  for  thus  covertly  seeking  a  bribe.' 
He  talked  kindly  to  Arnold,  reasoned  soundly,  and  counseled  him  wisely.  But  words  had 
no  weight  without  the  added  specific  gravity  of  gold,  and  he  left  the  French  minister  with 
mingled  indignation,  mortification,  and  shame.  From  that  hour  he  doubtless  resolved  to 
sell  the  liberties  of  his  coimtry  for  a  price. 

Hitherto  the  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  Arnold  with  ofiicers  of  the  British  army  had 
been  without  definite  aim,  and  apparently  incidental.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Shippen  (who  was  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania)  was  no  doubt  a  link  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  chain  of  his  treasonable  operations.  That  family  was  disafieoted 
to  the  American  cause.  Shippen's  youngest  daughter,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
able, as  we  have  observed,  for  her  beauty,  gayety,  and  general  attractions,  had  been  ad- 
mired and  flattered  by  the  British  ofiicers,  and  was  a  leading  personage  in  the  splendid  y^ 
called  the  Mischianzat  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe  when  he  was  about 
leaving  the  army  for  Europe.  She  was  intimate  with  Major  Andre,  and  corresponded  with 
him  after  the  British  army  had  retired  to  New  York.  This  was  the  girl  who,  attracted  by 
the  station,  equipage,  and  brilliant  display  of  Arnold,  gave  him  her  hand ;  this  was  the  giri 
he  loved  so  passionately.  From  that  moment  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  they,  no  doubt,  kept  alive  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  dis- 
turbed him  after  his  first  rupture  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  may  not 
have  been  his  confidant ;  but  through  her  intimacy  with  Major  Andre  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  eflected.  Whether  she  was  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters  of  her  husband  is  not  known ;  probably  she  was  not. 

West  Point  was  an  object  of  covetous  desire  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Arnold  knew  that 
almost  any  amount  of  money  and  honors  would  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  be  instru- 
mental in  placing  that  post  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  barter  for  British  gold.  Hitherto  he  had  pleaded  the  bad  state  of  his 
wounds  in  justification  of  comparative  inaction  ;  now  they  healed  rapidly.  Though  he  could 
not  endure  the  fatigues  of  active  service  on  horseback,  he  thought  he  might  fulfill  the  duties 
of  commander  at  West  Point.  Hitherto  he  was  sullen  and  indifierent ;  now  his  patriotism 
was  aroused  afresh,  and  he  was  eager  to  rejoin  his  old  companions  in  arms.  He  was  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  ease  for  an  opportunity  to  again  serve  his  bleeding  country. 
With  language  of  such  import  he  addressed  his  friends  in  Congress,  particularly  Genend 
Schuyler,  and  others  who  he  knew  had  influence  with  Washington.  He  intimated  to  Schuy- 
ler his  partiality  for  the  post  at  West  Point.  He  also  prevailed  upon  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  to  write  to  Washington  and  suggest  the  expe- 

^  M.  de  Marbois,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  has  preserved  a  vivid  picture  of  this  in- 
terview in  his  account  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  an  excellent  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Amer^ 
itan  Regitter^  1817.  He  says  Luzerne  listened  to  Amold^s  discourse  with  pain,  but  he  answered  with 
firankness.  *^  Tou  desire  of  me  a  service,''  he  said,  "  which  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  render,  but  which 
would  degrade  us  both.  When  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  power  gives,  or,  if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  ordi- 
narily to  corrupt  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  serves  ^ 
or,  rather,  he  corrupts  without  persuading ;  he  buys  and  does  not  secure.  But  the  firm  league  entered  into 
between  the  king  and  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  justice  and  the  wisest  policy.  It  has  for  its  basis  a 
reciprocal  interest  and  good  will.  In  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  my  true  glory  consists  in  ful- 
filling it  without  intrigue  or  cabal,  without  resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by  the  foroe  alone  of  the 
•ondition  of  the  alliance." 
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Anold'f  Virit  to  the  American  Camp.  Waahington  Deceived  by  him.  Obtaina  the  Command  at  Weat  Point 

dienoy  ofgiiriiig  Arnold  the  command  of  that  station.  Livingston  cheerfnlly  complied,  hot 
his  letter  had  no  appearance  of  heing  suggested  hy  Arnold  himself.  Scarcely  had  Living- 
ston's letter  reached  the  camp,  before  Arnold  appeared  there  in  person.  Under  pretense  of 
having  private  business  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  through  the  camp,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  commander-in-chief  He  made  no  allusion  to  his  desire  for  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  and  pursued  his  journey.  ,On  his  return,  he  again  called  upon  Wash- 
ington at  his  quarters,  and  then  suggested  that,  on  joining  the  army,  the  command  of  that 
post  woold  be  best  suited  to  his  feelmgs  and  the  state  of  his  health.  "Washington  was  a 
Kttle  surprised  that  the  impetuous  Arnold  should  be  willing  to  take  command  where  there 
was  no  prospect  of  active  operations.  His  surprise,  however,  had  no  mixture  of  suspicion. 
Arnold  visited  and  inspected  all  the  fortifications,  in  company  with  General  Robert  Howe, 
ind  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Having  resolved  to  join  the  army,  Arnold  applied  to  Congress  for  arrearages  of  pay,  to 
ctoable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipage.  Whether  his  application  was  sue- 
eeaaful  no  record  explains.  He  reached  the-  camp  on  the  last  day  of  July,  while  the 
army  was  crossing  the  Hudson  from  the  west  side,  at  King's  Ferry  (Verplanck's  Point). 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Newport,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an  efibrt  to  attack  them 
before  they  could  land  and  fortify  themselves.  The  result  we  have  already  considered. 
This  movement  caused  Washington,  who  was  encamped  between  Haverstraw  and  Tappan, 
to  cross  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Clinton.  Ar- 
nold met  Washington  on  horseback,  just  as  the  last  division  was  crossing  over,  and  asked  if 
any  place  had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  commander-in-chief  replied  that  he  was  to  take 
command  of  the  lef^  wing,  the  post  of  honor.  Arnold  was  disappointed,  and  perceiving  it, 
Washington  promised  to  meet  him  at  his  quarters,  and  have  further  conversation  on  the 
sobject.  He  found  Arnold's  heart  set  upon  the  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  unable 
to  account  for  this  strange  inconsistency  with  his  previous  ambition  to  serve  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place.  Still  he  had  no  suspicion  of  wrong,  and  he  complied  with  Arnold's  request. 
The  instructions  which  gave  him  command  of**  that  post  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  all 
are  included  from  Fishkill  to  King's  Ferry,"*  were  dated  at  Peekskill  on  the  3d  of  August, 
1780.  Arnold  repaired  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  and  established  his  quarters  at  Col- 
onel Robinson's  house.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  abandoned  his  expedition  against  the 
French  at  Newport,  the  American  army  retraced  its  steps,  and,  crossing  the  Hudson,  marched 
down  to  Tappan  and  encamped,  where  it  remained  for  several  weeks.  General  Greene 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Lord  Stirling  the  led  ;  six  battalions  of  light  infantry,  sta- 
tioned in  advance,  were  commanded  by  La  Fayette. 

Thus  far  Arnold's  plans  had  worked  admirably.  He  had  now  been  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  eighteen  months,*  both  parties  always  writing  over  fictitious 
Barnes,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commander,  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  communication. 
Arnold  corresponded  with  Clinton  through  the  hands  of  Major  Andre.     Writing  in  a  dia- 

»  Sparkt^s  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  viii.,  139. 

*  It  is  not  positiTely  known  how  early  Arnold's  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  British  army  com- 
■weed,  or  at  what  precise  period  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  betraying  his  country.  The  translator  of 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellax's  Travels  in  North  America,  an  English  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  a  resident 
hero  doriog  our  Revolation,  says  (i.,  page  97),  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arnold's  treachery 
took  its  date  from  his  connection  with  Lieutenant  Hde,  killed  afterward  on  board  the  Fortnidabls,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a  very  active  and  industrious  spy  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1778,  whither  be  was  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  pretended  flag  of  truce,  which  being  wrecked  in  the  Del- 
avare.  be  was  made  prisoner  by  Congress,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  between  them  and  the  commander 
SB  New  York.  That  the  intended  plot  was  known  in  England,  and  great  hopes  built  upon  it  long  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  is  certain.  General  Mathews  and  other  officers,  who  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1780, 
hciof^  often  beard  to  declare  *  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  rebels ;  that  they  were  about  to  receive  an  irre- 
parable bknr,  the  news  of  which  would  soon  arrive,  &c.,  &o.'  Their  silence,  from  the  moment  in  which 
tkiy  received  an  account  of  the  faihire  of  the  plot  and  the  discovery  of  the  traitor,  evidently  pointed  out  the 
etieet  of  their  aOusions.'* 
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Corretpondence  of  Araold  and  Andrt. 


PropOMd  Plan  of  the  BritUh  to  gain  Poaaeaaion  of  Weat  Point 


gaised  hand,  he  clothed  his  meaning  in  the  ambiguous  style  of  a  commercial  correspondence, 
and  affixed  to  his  letters  the  signature  of  Gustavus.  Andre  signed  his  John  Anderson. 
He  was  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  was  after- 
ward the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  He  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  to  him,  when  the  name  and  station  of  Arnold  became  known,  was 
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Fac  Siiolc  op  a  Pobtion  op  oitk  op  Andbs's  Lsttkbs.i 

intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  consummating  the  bargain  with  the  traitor.  Even  while  the 
name  of  Arnold  was  yet  concealed,  Clinton  was  confident  that  his  secret  correspondent  was 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  ;  and  before  Arnold  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, the  British  general  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  man.  That  trial  lessened  his  value 
in  the  estimation  of  Clinton ;  but  when  Arnold  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
afl!air  assumed  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  for  placing  West  Point  in  possession  of  the 
enemy  was,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  at  the  moment 
when  the  combined  French  and  American  armies  should  make  an  expected  movement 
against  New  York.  This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  the  au- 
tumn campaign,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  it  by  Arnold.  It  was  concluded 
that  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  would  be  the  depositories  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
stores  and  ammunition  of  the  allied  armies.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  were  to  land 
en  Long  Island,  and  approach  New  York  in  that  direction,  while  Washington  was  to  march 
with  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  to  invade  York  Island  at  Kingsbridge.  At  this  junc- 
ture, a  flotilla  under  Rodney,  bearing  a  strong  land  force,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson  to 

1  This  is  a  portion  of  a  concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  from  Andrd  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  which  will  be      * 
mentioned  presently. 
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Aadrt  appaiDted  to  eoofier  with  Aroold.  An  Intenriew  propoMd  by  the  Traitor.  Letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 

the  Highlands,  when  Arnold,  under  pretense  of  a  weak  garrison,  should  surrender  the  post 
and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this  event,  Washington  must  have 
retreated  from  Kingshridge,  and  the  French  on  Long  Island  would  prohably  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  With  a  view  to  these  operations,  the  British  troops  were  so  posted 
that  they  could  be  put  in  motion  at  the  shortest  notice ;  while  vessels,  properly  manned, 
were  kept  in  readiness  on  the  Hudson  River.  S 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Clinton  should  be  certified  of  the  identity  of  General  Arnold 
and  his  hidden  correspondent,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  secure  against  a  coun- 
terplot. A  personal  conference  was  proposed,  and  Arnold  insisted  that  the  officer  sent  to 
eonfer  with  him  should  be  Adjutant-general  Major  Andre. ^  Clinton,  on  his  part,  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  Andre  as  the  proper  person  to  hold  the  conference.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Andre  did  not  seek  the  service,  though,  when  engaged  in  it,  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors, as  in  duty  bound,  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

As  money  was  the  grand  lure  that  made  Arnold  a  traitor,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  respecting  the  reward  which  he  was  to  obtain.  Under  date  of  August 
30th,  he  wrote  to  Andre  in  the  feigned  hand  and  style  alluded  to,  and  said,  referring 
to  himself  in  the  third  person,  "He  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  first  proposal  is  by  no  means 
onreasooable,  and  makes  no  doubt,  when  he  has  a  conference  with  you,  that  you  will  close 
with  it.  He  expects,  when  you  meet,  that  you  will  be  fully  authorized  from  your  house ; 
that  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership  may  be  fully  understood.  A  speculation  of 
this  kind  nUght  be  easily  made  xoith  ready  money"  Clinton  understood  this  hint,  and 
Andre  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  that  point. 

Arnold's  first  plan  was  to  have  the  interview  at  his  own  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  An- 
drd  to  be  represented  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  American  interest,  and  possessing  ample 
means  for  procuring  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  This  was'  a  safe  ground  for  Arnold  to 
proceed  upon,  for  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  procure  intelligence  was  well  known.' 
He  dispatched  a  letter  to  Andre  informing  him  of  this  arrangement,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  could  make  his  way  safely  to  the  American  outposts  above  White  Plains,  he  would 
find  no  obstructions  thereailer.  Colonel  Sheldon 
was  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  < 

stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  His  ^^^^^^'At^^^y  ^^^^^^^tJ ^^^^'2-^^ 
katd-quarters,  with  a  part  of  the  detachment,  was 
at  8alem,  and  those  of  his  lieutenant  (Colonel  Jameson)  and  of  Major  Tallmadge,  with  the 
racnainder  of  the  corps,  were  at  North  Castle.  Arnold  gave  Sheldon  notice  that  he  expected 
a  person  firom  New  York,  with  whom  he  would  have  an  interview  at  the  coloneFs  quarters,  to 
ottke  important  arrangements  for  receiving  early  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  He  requested 
Sheldon,  in  the  event  of  the  stranger's  arrival,  to  send  information  of  the  fact  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House.  Arnold's  plan  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  Andre,  for  he  was  not 
diapowd  to  go  within  the  American  lines  and  assume  the  odious  character  of  a  spy.  He 
aoeordingly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  signed  John  Anderson,  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  placed  in  Arnold's  hands.  It  proposed  a  meeting  at  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
apon  the  Neutral  Ground.  «« I  am  told  that  my  name  is  m^e  known  to  you,  and  that  I 
BMy  hope  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  meet  a  friend  near  your  outposts.  I  will 
Mdeavor  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a  flag,  which  will  be  sent  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  on 
Monday  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet     September, 

Mr.  G Should  I  not  be  allowed  to  go,  the  officer  who  is  to  command  the         ^'^' 

caoort — between  whom  and  myself  no  distinction  need  be  made — can  speak  in  the  affair. 


lel  Sheldon        ^ 

\  of  cavalry      y/^^  /  _v^  '  ^ 

dson.    His   ^^c^ /^.^^y  f^^^x.^^,^) ^ 


'  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

*  lo  this  oonnection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  Arnold  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Highlands,  he 
west  to  La  Fayette,  and  requested  him  to  give  him  the  names  of  spies  which  the  marquis  had  in  his  em- 
ploj  in  New  York,  suggesting  that  intelligence  from  them  might  often  reach  him  more  expeditiously  by  the 
way  of  West  Point.  La  Fayette  objeot^,  saying  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
ipioB  to  aoy  person.     The  object  which  Arnold  had  in  view  became  subsequently  obvious. 
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Effect  of  Azidrd*a  Letter  to  Sheldon.    Arnold'a  attempted  Interview  with  Andrd.    His  Letter  to  Washington.    Jodma  H.  Smith. 

Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  favor  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  which 
is  of  so  private  a  nature  that  the  puhlic  on  neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it."  This  letter 
puzzled  Colonel  Sheldon,  for  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  nor  had  Ar- 
nold intimated  any  thing  concerning  an  escort.  He  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  from 
the  person  expected  by  Arnold.  He  therefore  inclosed  it  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  he 
(Sheldon)  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  Dob^s's  Ferry,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  Arnold  would 
meet  Anderson  there  himself.     Andre's  letter  pUzzled  Arnold  too,  for  he  found  it  difficult 

to  explain  its  meaning  very 
plausibly  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 
But  the  traitor  contrived,  with 
consummate  skill,  to  prev^it 
the  mystery  having  any  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  that 
officer. 

Arnold  left  his  quarters  on 
the  1 0th,  went  down  the  river 
in  his  barge  to  King's  Ferry, 
and  passed  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
near  Haverstraw,*  who  after- 
ward acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  work  of  treason,  he  b^ 
ing,  as  is  supposed,  the>dtipe 
of  Arnold.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  traitor  proceeded  to- 
ward Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
Andre  and  Colonel  Beverly 
Robinson  had  arrived.  As 
Arnold  approached  that  point, 
not  having  a  flag,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  the  British  gun-boati 
stationed  near,  and  closely  pur- 
sued. He  escaped  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and 
the  conference  was  necessa- 
rily postponed.  Having  gone 
down  the  river  openly  in  his 
barge,  Arnold  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation  to  General  Washington,  and 
accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  after  mentioning  several  important  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  command  at  West  Point,  he  incidentally  stated  that  he  had  come 
down  the  river  to  establish  signals  as  near  the  enemy's  lines  as  possible,  by  which  he  might 
receive  information  of  any  movements  of  a  fleet  or  troops  up  the  Hudson.     This  letter  was 

'  This  honse  is  yet  standing.  A  drawing  of  it  is  presented  on  page  152.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  Stony  Point,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Haverstraw. 

There  has  ever  been  a  diflference  of  opinion  concerning  the  tnie  character  of  Smith ;  some  supposing  him 
to  have  been  a  Tory,  and  acting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Arnold^s  instructions ;  others  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  traitor^s  dupe.  Leake,  in  his  Lift  of  John  Lamb  (p.  256),  says  that  Arnold  often  visited 
Smith  to  while  away  tedious  hours ;  and  that  Colonel  Lamb,  while  in  command  at  West  Point,  was  frequently 
invited  to  visit  him,  but  invariably  declined,  notw^ithstanding  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Lamb  were  nearly  re- 
lated. Colonel  Lamb  said  he  knew  Smith  to  be  a  Tory,  and  he  would  not  visit  his  own  father  in  a  similar 
category. 

*  This  map  includes  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores  from  Dobbs^s  Ferry  to  West  Point,  and  exhibits  a 
chart  of  the  whole  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  of  the  route,  capture,  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
Andrd.  The  thin  lines  upon  the  map  indicate  the  public  roads.  By  a  reference  to  it,  in  pemsiDg  the  nar- 
rative, the  reader  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 


Maj>  showing  thk  Scknb  op  Arnold's  Tueason.' 
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farther  arrsBgeineiili  for  an  Intenrlew.        Arnold's  Corretpondenoe  wltti  Beverly  Robinson.       Waahiogton  on  his  Journey. 

dated  at  "Dobbs^s  Ferry,  September  11th,'*  and  on  that  night  he  returned  to  bis  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  another  interview.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  no  precautionary  measure  was  to  be  neglected.  Arnold  knew  that  Washington  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Hartford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  newly-arrived  French  officers, 
and  that  the  proper  time  to  consummate  his  plans  would  be  during  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. As  Washington  would  cross  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry,  it  was  very 
necessary,  too,  that  no  movement  should  be  made  until  his  departure  that  might  excite  his 
suspicions. 

Two  days  afler  Arnold  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  found  means  to  send  a  September  13, 
eommonieation  to  Andre,  which,  as  usual,  was  couched  in  commercial  language.  ^'^' 

He  cautioned  Andrd  not  to  reveal  any  thing  to  Colonel  Sheldon.  '*  I  have  no  confidant/' 
he  said  ;  **  I  have  made  one  too  many  already,  who  has  prevented  some  profitable  specula- 
tion," He  informed  Andre  that  a  person  would  meet  him  on  the  west  side  of  Dobbs's  Fer- 
rj,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  and  that  he  would  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  the  writer  would  meet  him.  *'  It  will  be  necessary,"  he  said,  *<  for  you  to  be  in  dis- 
gnise.  I  can  not  be  more  explicit  at  present.  Meet  me,  if  possible.  You  may  rest  assured 
that,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  passing  your  lines,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  where  I  propose 
a  meeting."  Arnold  also  wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  at  North  Castle,  instructing  him,  if 
a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson  should  arrive  at  his  station,  to  send  him  without 
delay  to  head-quarters,  escorted  by  two  dragoons. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  as  anxious  as  Arnold  to  press  the  matter  forward,  had  sent 
Colonel  Robinson  up  the  river  on  board  the  Vulture,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  high  as  Tel- 
ler's Point.  Robinson  and  Arnold  seem  to  have  had  some  general  correspondence  previous 
to  this  time,  and  it  is  believed  (as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page)  that  the  former 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  latter  some  time  before  the  sub- 
ject wsLS  brought  explicitly  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  Arnold  was  occupying  Colonel 
Robinson's  confiscated  mansion,  a  good  opportunity  was  afibrded  him  to  write  to  the  general 
without  exciting  suspicion,  making  the  burden  of  his  letters  the  subject  of  a  restoration  c^ 
his  property.  This  medium  of  communication  was  now  adopted  ta  inform  General  Arnold 
that  Robinson  was  on  board  the  Vulturd.  Robinson  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  pretending 
a  belief  that  he  was  in  the  Highlands,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  property.  This  letter  was  covered  by  one  addressed  to  Arnold,  requesting  him  to  hand 
the  incloeed  to  General  Putnam,  or,  if  that  officer  had  gone  away,  to  return  it  by  the  bearer. 
"  In  eaae  Greneral  Putnam  shall  be  absent,"  he  said,  *<  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  humane 
and  generous  character  you  bear,  that  you  will  grant  me  the  favor  asked."  These  letters 
were  sent,  by  a  flag,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  the  Vulture  then  lying  about  six  miles  below. 
On  the  very  day  that  Washington  commenced  his  journey  to  Hartford,  Arnold 
had  come  down  to  the  Point,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  chief  at  the  °*P  ™  ' 
ierry  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  received  and  read  Colonel  Robinson's  letter.  He  mentioned 
the  contents  to  Colonel  Lamb  and  others,  with  all  the  frankness  of  conscious  integrity.  The 
eommander-in-chief  and  his  suite  crossed  the  river  in  Arnold's  barge^  soon  afterward,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  them  to  Peekskill.     Arnold  frankly  laid  the  letter  before  Washing- 

'  Sparin  {Jimirican  Biography^  vol.  iii.,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  these  details  are  drawn)  says  that 
two  ineidenta  occurred  dmring  this  passage  across  the  river,  which,  though  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
afterward,  when  the  treachery  was  known,  assumed  some  importance.  The  Vulture  was  in  full  view,  and 
viule  Washington  was  looking  at  it  through  a  glass,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  his  officers,  Ar- 
Bokl  was  observed  to  appear  uneasy.  Another  incident  was  remembered.  There  was  a  daily  expectation 
«f  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  under  Count  de  Guicben.  La  Fayette,  alluding  to  the 
fraqoent  cooimmiications  by  water  between  New  York  and  the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  said  to  Arnold,  "  Gen- 
eral, sinee  yon  have  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you  must  ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  has 
heeome  of  Gtuohen."  Arnold  was  disconcerted,  and  demanded  what  be  meant ;  but  immediately  control- 
ing  hiiDseU^  and  the  boat  just  then  reaching  the  shore,  nothing  more  was  said.  No  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
Arnold  thought  his  plot  was  discovered. — Page  186.  •'<^ 
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ton,  and  asked  his  advice/  His  reply  was,  that  the  civil  authority  alone  could  act  in  ike 
matter,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  a  personal  interview  with  Robinson.  This  frankness  on 
the  part  of  Arnold  eflectually  prevented  all  suspicion,  and  Washington  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford, confident  in  the  integrity  of  the  commandant  of  West  Point. 

Arnold  dared  not,  aAer  receiving  this  opinion  from  Washington,  so  far  disregard  it  as  to 
meet  Robinson,  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  use  the  name  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  reply,  which  he  openly  dispatched  by  an  officer  in  a  flag-boat  to  the  Vulture.  He 
September,     informed  Colonel  Robinson  that  on  the  night  of  the  20th  he  should  send  a  person 

1780.  Qn  board  of  the  Vulture,  who  would  be  furnished  with  a  boat  and  a  flag  of  truce  ; 
and  in  a  postscript  he  added,  *'  I  expect  General  Washington  to  lodge  here  on  Saturday  next, 
and  I  wiQ  lay  before  him  any  matter  you  may  wish  to  communicate.*'  This  was  an  in- 
genuous and  safe  way  of  informing  the  enemy  at  what  time  the  commander-in-chief  would 
return  from  Hartford. 

Arnold's  communication  was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  next  morning  Andre 
proceeded  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  positively  instructed  by  his  general  not  to  change  his  dress,  go 
within  the  American  lines,  receive  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  act  in  the  character  of  a  spy. 
It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  himself  would  visit  the  Vulture ;  but  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
for  efiecting  a  meeting  involving  less  personal  hazard.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  just  mentioned, 
who  lived  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point,  had  been  employed  by  General  Robert  Howe, 
when  in  command  of  We^t  Point,  to  procure  intelligence  from  New  York.  Smith  occupied 
a  very  respectable  station  in  society,  and  could  command  more  valuable  aid,  in  the  business 
in  question,  than  any  other  person.  To  him  Arnold  went  with  a  proposition  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking,  without,  as  Smith  alleged,  revealing  to  him  his  real  intentions.  He 
flattered  him  with  expressions  of  the  highest  confidence  and  regard,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  expecting  a  person  of  consequence  from  New  York  with  valuable  intelligence  from 
the  enemy,  and  he  wanted  Smith's  service  in  bringing  him  within  the  American  lines. 
While  at  Smith's  on  this  business,  Arnold  was  joined  by  his  wife  with  her  infant  child,  who 
had  come  on  from  Philadelphia.  There  she  remained  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  her 
husband  went  with  her,  in  his  barge,  to  head-quarters. 

Arnold  made  his  arrangements  with  Smith  to  have  his  meeting  with  Andre  (whom  he 
had  resolved  should  be  brought  on  shore  from  the  Vulture)  take  place  at  his  house,  in  the 
event  of  the  conference  being  protracted.  Smith,  accordingly,  took  his  family  to  Fisbkill 
to  visit  some  friends,  and  returning,  halted  at  the  Robinson  House,  and  arranged  with  Ar- 
nold a  plan  of  operations.  The  general  gave  him  the  customary  pass  for  a  flag  of  truce,  sent 
an  order  to  Major  Kierse,  at  Stony  Point,  to  supply  Smith  with  a  boat  whenever  he  should 
want  one,  and  directed  Smith  to  proceed  to  the  Vulture  the  following  night  and  bring  on 
shore  the  person  who  was  expected  to  be  there.  Smith  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  did  not  visit  the  Vulture  at  the  time  he  was  directed  to.  Samuel  Col- 
quhon,  one  of  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  as  boatman,  refused  to  go. 
Smith  sent  Colquhon  to  Arnold  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  his  failure.  The  messenger, 
by  riding  all  night,  reached  the  Robinson  House  at  dawn.  Early  in  the  fore- 
^^  '  '  noon,  Arnold  himself  went  down  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  thence  to 
Smith's  house.  At  Verplanck's,  Colonel  Livingston  handed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  for  him  from  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  Vulture.  It  was  a  remonstrance  against 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  by  a  party  on  Teller's  Point.*  The  letter  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Andre,  though  signed  by  Sutherland.  Arnold  at  once  perceived  the  main 
object  of  this  secretaryship  to  be,  to  inform  him  that  Andre  was  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Arnold  now  hastened  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  Andre  ashore.     He  ordered  a  skifl* 

^  A  flag  of  tmoe  was  exhibited  at  Teller^s  Point,  inviting,  as  was  supposed,  a  pacific  intercourse  with 
the  ship.  A  boat,  with  another  flag,  was  sent  off,  but  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  shore  it  was  fired  upon 
by  several  armed  men  who  were  concealed  in  the  bushes.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  Captain  Sutherland 
sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Colonel  Livingston,  "  the  commandant  at  Yerplanck's  Point."  The  letter 
was  dated  "  morning  of  the  21st  of  September." 
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to  be  sent  to  a  certain  place  in  Haverstraw  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to  Smith's  house. 
ETery  thing  was  made  ready,  except  procuring  two  boatmen,  and  this  was  found  a  difficult 
matter.  The  voyage  promised  many  perils,  for  American  guard-boats  were  stationed  at  va- 
rious places  on  the  river.  These,  however,  had  been  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  Smith 
and  his  party.  Samuel  Colqnhon  and  his  brother  Joseph  wore  again  solicited  to  accompany 
Smith,  but  both  positively  revised  at  first  to  go ;  they  yielded  only  when  Arnold  himself 
threatened  them  with  punishment.  At  near  midnight  the  three  men  pushed  off  from  shore 
with  muffled  oars.  It  was  a  serene,  starry  night ;  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  Hudson,  not 
a  leaf  was  stirred  by  the  breeze.  Silently  the  little  boat  approached  the  Vulture,  and  when 
near,  the  sentinel  on  deck  hailed  them.  After  making  some  explanations  and  receiving  some 
rough  words.  Smith  was  allowed  to  go  on  board.  In  the  cabin  he  found  Beverly  Robinson 
and  Captain  Sutherland.  These  officers  and  Major  Andr^  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
ship  who  were  privy-  to  the  transactions  in  progress.  Smith  bore  a  sealed  letter  from  Ar- 
nold to  Beverly  Robinson,  in  which  the  traitor  said,  **  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr. 
Smith,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  person 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  proposals.  If  they  (which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  can  officially  take  notice  of  them,  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  take  it  for 
^nted  that  Colonel  Robinson  will  not  propose  any  thing  that  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  himself  This  language)  was  a  guard  against  evil  consequences 
in  the  event  of  the  letter  falling  into  other  hands.  Smith  had  also  two  passes,  signed  by 
Arnold,  which  Robinson  well  understood  to  be  intended  to  communicate  the  idea  that  the 
writer  expected  Andre  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  secure  the  boat  from  detention  by  the  wa- 
ter-guard.' 

Major  Andre  was  introduced  to  Smith,  and  both  descended  into  the  boat.     They  landed 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  called  Long  Clove  Mountain,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
about  two  miles  below  Haverstraw.     This  place  had  been  designated  by  Arnold  for  the 
meeting,  and  thither  he  had  repaired  from  Smith's  house.     Arnold  was  concealed  in  the 
thick  buahes,  and  to  the  same  place  Smith  conducted  Andre.     They  were  left  alone,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  conspirators  heard  each  other's  voice ;  for  the  first  time  Arnold's  lips 
uttered  audibly  the  words  of  treason.     There,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  concealed  from  all  hu- 
man cognizance,  they  discussed  their  dark  plans,  and  plotted  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patriot 
cause.     When,  at  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day,  I  stood  upon  that  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hills,  and  the  night  gathering  its  veil  over  the  waters  and  the  fields,  a  superstitious 
dread  crept  over  me  lest  the  sentence  of  anathema,  maranatha,  should  make  the  spot  as 
ODitable  as  the  earth  whereon  rested  the  tents  of  the  rebellious  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
The  hour  of  dawn  approached,  and  the  conference  was  yet  in  progress.     Smith  came, 
and  warned  them  of  the  necessity  for  haste.     There  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  Andre  reluct- 
antly consented  to  mount  the  horse  rode  by  Arnold's  servant,  and  accompany  the  general  to 
Smith's  house,  nearly  four  miles  distant.'    It  was  yet  dark,  and  the  voice  of  a  sentinel,  near 

*  Tkeae  passes,  which  are  stiU  in  existence,  are  as  follows : 

'*  Head-quarters,  Robinson  House,  September  20, 1780. 
"  Permissioii  is  given  to  Joshoa  Smith,  Esquire,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  who  is  with  him,  and 
Im  two  servants,  to  pass  and  repass  the  guards  near  King's  Ferry  at  all  tiroes. 

"B.  Arnold,  M.  Gtn'V' 
**  Head-quarters,  Robinson  House,  September  SI,  178a 
^  Pennissioa  is  granted  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  to  go  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  with  three  Men  and  a  Boy  with 
1  Fhg  to  cany  some  Letters  of  a  private  Nature  for  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  to  Return  immediately. 

"B.  Arnold,  M.Oen'L 
''N.B. — ^He  has  permission  to  go  at  such  hours  and  times  as  the  tide  and  his  business  suits. 

"B.  A." 

'  The  iact  that  Arnold  had  provided  a  spare  horse  (for  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  servant  to  accompany 
te  to  the  place  of  meeting),  is  evidence  that  he  expected  a  longer  conference  than  the  remainder  of  the 
oifht  would  aflbrd.  Furthermore,  convicted  as  Arnold  is  of  innate  wickedness,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  sup- 
fout  that  be  was  prepared,  after  getting  Andrd  within  the  American  lines,  to  perform  any  act  of  dishonoi 
to  extort  a  high  price  for  Ids  treason,  or  to  shield  himself  from  harm  if  circumstances  should  demand  it. 
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Arriral  of  the  Conspintora  at  Smith's  House.      The  Vultare  fired  upon.     PUn  of  Opcrationa  arranged.     Colonel  LlTingstoo. 

the  village  of  Haverstraw,  gave  Andre  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  within  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  He  felt  his  danger,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  recede.  His  uniform 
was  efiectually  concealed  by  a  long 
blue  surtout,  yet  the  real  danger  that 
environed  him,  he  being  within  the 
enemy's  lines  without  a  flag  or  pass,  ^ 
made  him  exceedingly  uneasy.  They 
arrived  at  Smith's  house  at  dawn,  and 
at  that  moment  they  heard  a  cannon- 
ade in  the  direction  of  the  Vulture. 
Colonel  Livingston  had  been  informed 
that  the  vessel  lay  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  be  withm  cannon  shot.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  night,  he  sent  a 
party  with  cannon  from  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  at  dawn,  from  Teller's 
Point,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Vulture,  of  such  severity  that  the  vessel  hoisted  her  an- 
chors and  dropped  farther  down  the  river.'  This  movement  Andre  beheld  with  anxiety ; 
September  23,  t>ut,  when  the  firing  ceased,  his  spirite  revived.  During  that  morning  the  whole 
^'^^-  plot  was  arranged,  and  the  day  for  its  consummation  fixed.     Andre  was  to  re- 

turn to  New  York,  and  the  British  troops,  already  embarked  under  the  pretext  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  ready  to  ascend  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning.  Ar- 
nold was  to  weaken  the  various  posts  at  West  Point  by  dispersing  the  garrison.  When  the 
British  should  appear,  he  was  to  send  out  detachments  among  the  mountain  gorges,  under 
pretense  of  meeting  the  enemy,  as  they  approached,  at  a  distance  from  the  works.  As  we 
have  noticed,  a  link  from  the  great  <jhain  at  Constitution  Islapd  was  to  be  removed.  The 
river  would  be  left  free  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  garrison,  so  scattered,  could  not 
act  in  force ;  thus  the  enemy  could  take  possession  with  very  little  resistance.     All  the 

^  This  view  is  from  the  slope  in  front  of  the  house.  The  main  building  is  of  stone ;  the  wings  are  wood. 
The  piazza  in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  the  balustrades  upon  the  top,  are  the  only  modern  additions ; 
otherwise  the  house  appears  the  same  as  when  Arnold  and  Andre  were  there.  It  stands  upon  a  slope  of 
Treason  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Stony  Point  to  Haverstraw,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  places.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  second  story  that  the  conspirators  remained  daring  the  day 
of  their  arrival.     The  present  owner  of  the  house  and  grounds  is  Mr.  William  C.  Houseman. 

*  Colonel  Livingston,  on  perceiving  the  position  of  the  Vulture,  conceived  a  plan  for  destroying  her.  He 
asked  Arnold  for  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  for  the  purpose,  but  the  general  eluded  the  proposal  on  friv- 
olous pretenses,  so  that  Livingston's  detachment  could  bring  only  one  four-pounder  to  bear  upon  her.  He 
had  obtained  some  ammunition  from  Colonel  Lamb,  from  West  Point,  who  sent  it  rather  grudgingly,  and 
with  an  expressed  wish  that  there  might  not  be  a  wanton  waste  of  it.  ^'  Firing  at  a  ship  with  a  four- 
pounder,"  he  said,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste  of  powder."  Little  did  he  think  what  an  important  bearing 
that  cannonade  was  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of  America.  It  was  that  which  drove  the  Vulture  from  ber 
moorings,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fatal  detention  of  Andre  at  Smith's  house.  The  Vulture  was  ao 
much  injured  that,  had  she  not  got  oflf  with  the  flood,  she  must  have  struck.  Colonel  Livingston  saw  Ar- 
nold pass  Verplanck's  in  his  barge  when  he  escaped  to  the  Vulture ;  and  he  afterward  declared  that  he  had 
such  suspicion  of  him  that,  bad  his  guard-boats  been  near,  he  would  have  gone  after  him  instantly,  and  de- 
manded his  destination  and  errand. 

Henrt  Livingston,  who  commanded  at  Stony  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  was  bom  at  the 
Livingston  Manor,  in  Columbia  county.  New  York,  January  19th,  1752.  He  married  in  Canada  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  residing  there  became  familiar  with  the  French  language.  He  was  among  the  first 
who  took  up  arms  against  Great  Britain.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to  St.  John's,  Montreal^  and  Que- 
bec. He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Chambly,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  that  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Bnrgoyne. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  throughout  a  long  life  maintained  the  highest 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  countrymen.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  breakfasted  with  him  at  Ver- 
planck's Point  on  one  occasion,  says  of  him,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  94),  "  This  is  a  very  amiable  and  well-in- 
formed young  man."  He  died  at  his  residence,  Columbia  county.  May  26th,  1823,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years. 
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Ite  PUpen  teken  from  AndrA's  Boot  *•  ArtOlery  Ordon."  Forces  at  Wert  Point  Villefranche's  Estimafio. 

pbutB  being  amnged,  Arnold  supplied  Andre  with  papers  explanatory  of  the  military  con- 
dition of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies.^     These  he  requested  him  to  place  between  hie 

*  These  documents,  with  five  of  the  passes  given  by  Arnold  on  this  occasion,  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
liaeal  descendant  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  They  were  in  my  custody  a  few  weeks,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  following  copies,  previously  made,  with  the  originals,  and  found  them  correct. 
These  manuscripts,  though  somewhat  worn,  are  quite  perfect.  Those  written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  have  been  pasted  upon  thicker  paper  for  preservation.  They  are  documents  of  great  interest,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  either  our  state  or  the  Federal  government.  The  following  are  true  copi^ 
uf  the  several  papers : 

**  West  Point,  September  5th,  1780. 

''  jSrtUUry  OnUn. — ^The  following  disposition  of  the  corps  is  to  take  place  in  Case  of  an  alarm : 

"  Capt.  Dtonills  with  hts  Comp'y  at  Fort  Putnam,  and  to  detach  an  Officer  with  12  men  to  Wyllys's  Re- 
doubt, a  Non  Commissioned  Officer  with  3  men  to  Webb^s  Redoubt,  and  the  like  number  to  Redoubt  No.  4. 

^  Capt.  Thomas  and"  Company  to  repair  to  Fort  Arnold. 

""  Captain  Sinmions  and  Company  to  remain  at  the  North  and  South  Redoubts,  at  the  East  side  of  the 
River,  until  further  Orders. 

"  Lieutenant  Barber,  with  20  men  of  Capt.  Jackson's  Company,  will  repair  to  Constitution  Island ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Company,  with  Lieut.  Mason's,  will  repair  to  Arnold. 

"  C^.  Lieut.  George  and  Lieut.  Blake,  with  20  men  of  Captain  TreadwelPs  Company,  will  Repair  to  Re- 
doobc  No.  1  and  2 ;  the  remainder  of  the  Company  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Arnold. 

"  Late  Jones's  Company,  with  Lieut.  Fisk,  to  repair  to  the  South  Battery. 

*'  The  Chain  Battery,  Sherbum's  Redoubt,  and  the  Brass  Field  pieces,  will  be  manned  from  Fort  Arnold 
as  Occation  may  require. 

^The  Commissary  and  Conductor  of  Military  stores  will  in  turn  wait  upon  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Artillery  for  Orders. 

^  The  artificers  in  the  garrison  (agreeable  to  former  Orders)  will  repair  to  Fort  Arnold,  and  there  re- 
ceive farther  Orders  from  the  Conunand'g  Officer  of  Artillery. 

"  S.  Bauman,  JIfayor  ComnCt  ArtiUeryy 

This  document  gave  the  British  full  information  of  what  would  be  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  00 
the  oecaaon ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  many  of  his  officers  were  acquainted  with  the  ground,  they 
vould  know  at  what  particular  points  to  make  their  attacks.  This  and  the  following  document  are  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting : 

"  EftimaU  of  Forces  at  Wit  Point  and  its  Dtpendencits^  September  13,  1780. 

''  A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  and  two  regiments  of  Rank  and  File  New  Hampshire,  Inclus- 
if»  of  166  Batteanx  Men  at  Yerplanck's  and  Stony  Points 992 

**0b  command  and  Extra  Service  at  Fishkills,  New  Windsor,  &c.,  &c.,  who  may  be  called  in  oc- 
oatkmally 852 

**3  regiments  of  Conneotiout  Militia,  under  the  com'd  of  Colonel  Wells,  on  the  lines  near  N.  Castle   488 

"  A  detachment  of  New  York  levies  on  the  lines 115 

Militia,  2447 

"^  Colonel  Lamb's  Regiment 167 

"Colooel  Livingston's,  at  Yerplank  and  Stoney  Pts 80 

Continent :  247 

'^Coknel  Sheldon's  Dragoons,  on  the  lines,  about  one  half  mounted 142 

*•  BartwinK  Men  and  Artificers 250 

Total,  3086." 

The  foOowing  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Villefranche,  a  French  engineer : 

**  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Men  necessary  to  Man  the  Works  at  West  Point  and  in  the  Vicinity, 


Fort  Arnold 

—  Putnam 

—  WyUys 

—  Webb 

Redoubt  No.  1 

..  620 
..   450 
..    140 
..   140 
..   160 

Redoubt  No.  2 150 

ditto            3 120 

ditto           4 100 

ditto            6 139 

ditto            6 110 

Redoubt  No.  7 78 

North  Redoubt 120 

South  Redoubt 130 

Total,  2438 

^ 

f>^Z^^Z^£u-r^-<^^^y%^     y 

/ 

1 

''H.B.^Tbe  Artillery 

Men  are  1 

lot  Included  in  the  above  Estimate.^ 

11. 

L 
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I|«lar0  vl  the  Ordainoe  in  tim  diffei-eat  Farta  at  Weit  VomL 


ArnoWt.  DcicripUofi  of  iIm!  WwltL 


trtoakings  and  feet,  and  in  the  event  of  accident,  to  deitroy  them.     He  then  gave  him  a  paie, 
il  fac  fiiinile  of  which  is  printed  on  the  next  jia^e,  and  biddiug  Andre  adieu,  Arnold  went 

Th*\  foUowing  table  U  m  ihe  handwriting  of  Bauiuaii^  Maj^r  Ctimmandaat  of  Anillery : 


'*  »«TtJEN    0¥    THK    OHOrfATfCE     IN    THE 

PEMtJESClES, 

roftT^ 

3    dATTEa 

5,  17S0. 

ES, 

& 

c, 

AT 

M^ST 

I-OINT 

A?fP    ITS   »£- 

1 

} 

s  J  c 

s    5 

!1 

f 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1! 

1 

1 

CidibGra ..,,,. .^^             |24 

IS 

12 

0 

6 

4 

3 

o;5i 

J||      8 

I 

Fort  AmolJ.. { 

Fort  Putnam | 

Cdnstitulirtin  I^l&nd  .,,,..  ,.*,..  . ,  -  < 

Bras5 

Brass 

!mn 

Iron 

1 

5 
4 

3 

2 
I 

2 

4 
1 
1 

1 

I 
3 

1 

1 

;; 

2 

o 

1 

a 

? 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

5 

5 
2 

1 

" 

23 
14 

to 

South  Bftttfiry 

Chain  Buttery 

f  *iinthorn  Buttery * *  * .  .  . 

Webb's  Redoubt 

Sh«*fman's  Redoubt      k  *  ^  -  -  ^ ,  <■ 

Iran 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

It«n 

Irrai 

Iron 

Brasia 

Inm 

5 

2 
4 
5 

Mpif'**^  Redoubts      ,  ^ .  ...*..*»  .  - . , 

::   ";  ; 

■^ 

J^uth  Redoubt   * 

t 

1 

a 

Norlh  Rfd*i(ibt * 

Wylly>;'s  Redoubt 

Rocky  Hill,  No,  4 

No,  I - 

''         pfo.  a 

Verplanck's  Point ....,, ► 

^lony  Point  . , ,  ► , , . 

1^ 

5 
2 
5 

3 
4 

Total 

111 

IS 

314, 5 

9 

14 

5|2 

1 

3 

6 

5ln 

1} 

I 

im 

N.B. — The  following  ordnance  not  distributed  : 
No.  6    iron  1 2  ]TOiindor, 
4     '*        9       '' 
1      "        6       '' 

1  "        4       ^* 

2  "       3       *^ 


^^:.*i>^?-^-e^^^J?^-^ 


3  brass  24  poundera. 

7     "     12        *' 

1     *'       S-inob  bowitKer- 

n 


cX^^/SV.^-1-^  <^-^ 


^ 


*;;?  /^^€^'^c^'^<!U<^ 


<^^ 


The  fulUiwrniT  deseription  of  the  works  at  W<jst  Pomt  and  il*  depcndeueie*  iti  it^  \\^  JiH»d writing  of  Ar* 
ijold,  endorsed  ''  Remarks  on  Workit  at  West  Point,  a  copy  to  be  tran^milted  to  bis  Excellenoy  Genonal 
Washington.     SepV.  1780/' 

'^  Fort  Arnold  is  built  of  Dry  Fa^ciuea  and  Wood^  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  iacom pleat,  and  subjcol  to 
[ahe  Fire  from  Sbeil.^  or  Carcases ► 

**  Fort  Putnam,  Stone^  A  Van  ting  great  repairs,  the  wall  on  the  Erwif  side  broke  down,  and  r^bnilding 
Frum  the  Foundation ;  at  the  West  and  South  side  have  been  a  Cbevnnx-de-FrisCp  on  the  Wen  side  bn}||« 
\ti  many  Plaec^.  The  East  side  o^wn ;  two  Bomb  Proof*  and  Provision  Ma^rop^ine  in  the  Fort|  and  Slight 
Wooden  Barrack. — A  commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wa^,  between  Uie  Fwt  and  Na.  ' 
ttocky  Hill. 
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Anold's  Pmi.  8initfa*a  ReAual  to  take  Andr«  back  to  the  Vultore.  His  israfflcient  ExevM. 

up  tbe  river,  in  hifi  own  barge,  to  head-quarters,  fully  belieying  that  no  obstacle  now  in- 
terpofed  to  frostrate  his  wicked  scheme.     Andre  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  alone,  and 


y:^ 


as  soon  as  evening  came,  he  applied 

to  Smith  to  take  him  back  to  the       y^ y        y^  ^      /n    r\ 

Vnltnie       Smith  p«,itively  refu««l  ^J ^.y^^^U^t!^  ,/^Jlr}>{ 

to  go,  and  pleaded  illness  from  ague  /-i^  ^  *-  ^  m 

as  an  excuse.     If  he  quaked,  it  was 

probably  not  from  ague,  but  from 

fear,  wroa^bt  by  the  firing  upon  the 

Voltore ;  Ibr  he  ofiered  to  ride  half 

the  night  inrith  Andre,  on  horseback,  if  he  would  take  a  land  route.     Having  no  other  means 

of  reaching  the  yessel,  Andre  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances.     He  con- 

— ■ 

"  Fort  Webb,  built  of  Fascines  and  Wood,  a  slight  Work,  yery  dry,  and  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  tbe 
tpproacbes  are  very  easy,  without  defenses,  save  a  slight  Abattis. 

"^  Fort  Wyllyt,  boilt  of  stone  5  feet  high,  the  Work  above  plank  filled  with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet, 
the  Earth  9  feet  thick. — ^No  Bomb  Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

''Redoabt  No.  1.  On  the  Sooth  side  wood  9  feet  thick,  the  Wt.  North  and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no 
ea«Km  in  tbe  works,  a  slight  and  single  Abattis,  no  ditch  or  Pickett.  Cannon  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb 
Pn»&. 

"Redoubt  No.  2.     The  same  as  No.  1.     No  Bomb  Proofs. 

"  Redoubt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  Feet  thick,  very  Dry,  no  Bomb  Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the 
work  easfly  set  on  fire — no  cannon. 

"Redoid>t  No.  4,  a  Wooden  work  about  10  feet  high  and  fore  or  five  feet  thick,  the  West  side  faced 
widi  a  stone  wall  8  feet  high  and  four  thick.  No  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pounders,  a  slight  Abattis,  a  com* 
■MMling  piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wt. 

^  The  North  Redoubt,  on  the  East  side,  boilt  of  stone  4  feet  high  ;  above,  the  Stone,  wood  filled  in  with 
Earth,  Very  Dry,  no  Ditch,  a  Bomb  Proof,  three  Batteries  without  the  Fort,  a  poor  Afajattis,  a  Rising  piece 
of  f^roood  500  yards  So.,  the  approaches  Under  Cover  to  within  20  yards. — The  Work  easily  fired  with 
Figgocs  diptd  in  Pitch,  &c. 

"*  Sooth  Redoubt,  much  the  same  as  the  North,  a  Commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  due  East — 3 
Batteries  without  the  Fort." 

The  ''  Artillery  Orders"  of  September  5,  1780 ;  the  estimate  of  forces  at  West  Point ;  estimate  of  men 
to  BMB  the  works,  by  Villefranche ;  the  *' Return"  of  Bauman ;  the  description  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
aa4  riciBitf,  and  a  copy  of  a  council  of  war  held  at  Washington's  quarters,  September  6,  1 780,  are  the  pa- 
pers which  were  taken  from  Andre's  stocking.  The  latter  document,  which  set  forth  the  weakness,  wants, 
■ad  gkMOiy  prospects  <A  the  American  army,  was  a  statement  made  by  Washington  to  the  council.  It  is 
loo  hMif  Ibr  iiertion  here.     Preserved  among  these  papers  are  five  passes,  signed  by  Arnold ,  a  memo- 
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Andr^f  Exchange  of  Coato.      He  and  Smith  oroM  the  Hndaon.      Smith's  Letter  to  hit  Brother.      AmUgaout  I 

sented  to  cross  King's  Ferry  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  and  make  his  way  back  to  New  York  by 
land.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Arnold,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  a  land  route  (which 
had  been  talked  of),  to  exchange  his  military  coat  for  a  citizen's  dress.  This  act,  and  the 
receiving  of  papers  from  Arnold,  were  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  Andre  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  unforeseen  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Smith  agreed  to  attend  him  on  the  way  as  far  as  the  lower  outposts  of  the  American  lines. 
September,  ^  ^^^^^  before  suusct,  on  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  accompanied  by  a  negro  servant, 
i*^-  they  crossed  King's  Ferry.  At  dusk,  they  passed  through  the  works  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  and  turned  their  faces  toward  White  Plains.  While  they  are  pursuing 
their  route  toward  the  Neutral  Ground,  let  us  consider  events  at  the  Robinson  House,  and 
then  resume  our  own  journey.  We  shall  overtake  the  travelers  presently,  when  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  narrative  of  Arnold's  treason  will  be  given. 

randam,  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  is  unintelligible,*  and  the  following  letter  from  Joshua  Smith  to  his 
brother  Thomas,  after  his  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Arnold : 

'     **Robtn«onHoiue,  Sept  SSlfa,  1780. 
'*  Dear  Brother, — I  am  here  a  prisoner,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  attend  in  person.     I  would  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  deliver  to  Captain  Cairns,  of  Lee's  Dragoons,  a  British  uniform  Coat,  which  you 
will  find  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  room  above  stairs.f     I  would  be  happy  to  see  you.     Remember  me 
to  your  family. 

"  I  am  aflectionately  yours, 


*  Cop7  of  the  memorandom : 

*«  Hennifut 
ElUah  Hunter 

Mr.  L  Johnson,  B.  R r 

Mr.  J.  Stewart,  to  the  care  of  Joshua  Smith.  Esq.,  to  be  left  at  Head  Q'n. 
Isaac  Adams,  5  , ,  5  , ,  5." 
f  This  was  Mijor  Andre's  coat,  which  that  officer  ezdianged  with  Smith  for  a  dtiien*s  dress^oat,  as  menttooed  in  flbe  text 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Here  onward  swept  thy  waves, 
When  tones,  now  silent,  mingled  with  their  soirod, 
And  the  wide  shore  was  vocal  with  the  song 
Of  hunter  chief  or  lover's  gentle  strain. 
Those  passM  away — forgotten  as  they  pass'd ; 
Bot  holier  recollections  dwell  with  thee. 
Here  hath  immortal  Freedom  built  her  proud 
And  solemn  monuments.     The  mighty  dust 
Of  heroes  in  her  cause  of  glory  fallen, 
Hath  mingled  with  the  soO,  and  hallowM  it. 
Thy  waters  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
The  desperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  world, 
The  deeds  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  hearts, 
And  hymn'd  their  requiem." 

Elizabeth  F.  Ellbt. 

ITH  Buch  coiiBummate  art  had  General  Arnold  managed  his  scheme  of 
yillainy  thus  far.  that  not  a  suspicion  of  his  defection  was  abroad.     He 
Tetumed  to  his  quarters  at  the  Robinson  House,  as  we  have  observed, 
toward  evening,  and  aller  passing  a  half  hour  with  his  wife  and  child, 
and  one  or  two  domestics,  he  conversed  freely  with  kis  aids-de- 
camp,  Majors  Variek^  and  Franks,  concerning  the  im- 
portant information  he  was  expecting  to  receive  from 
_^  New  York,  through  a  distinguished  channel 

^J^'i^--     which  he  had  just  opened.     This  was  on 
the  22d ;  the  24th  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  ascent  of  the  river  by«  the     September, 
British,  and  the  surrender  of  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Yet,         ^'*^- 
with  all  this  guilt  upon  his  soul,  Arnold  was  composed,  and  the  day  on  which  his  treason 
wu  to  be  consummated,  no  change  was  observed  in  his  usual  deportment. 

Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  24th,  by  the  upper  route,  through  Dutchess 
eoonty  to  Fishkill,  and 
thence  along  the  High- 
land road  by  Philips- 
town.  Soon  after  leav- 
ia;  Fishkill,  he  met  Lu- 
■wiie,  the  French  min- 
ister, with  his  suite,  on 
his  w*y  to  vifiit  Ro- 
^ambeao.  That  gen- 
tknan  induced  the  com- 

ounder-in-chief  to  turn  back  and  pass  the  night  with  him  at  Fishkill.     Washington  and 
hii  Boite  were  in  the  saddle  before  dawn,  for  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Arnold's  quarters  by 


0aJ^>^^c.^ 


SXONATUBSS  OP  AaIVOLD'S  AiD§. 


^  Raeiivd  Varick,  who,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  was  promoted  to  colonel,  was  a  sterling  patriot  He 
•Paired  Araokl  as  a  soldier ;  and  when  that  officer's  defection  became  known,  Yarick  was  almost  insane  for 
t  <it]r  or  two.  so  utterly  contrary  to  the  whole  life  of  Arnold  appeared  the  fact  Yarick  became  one  of 
Wadnagton's  military  family  near  the  close  of  the  war,  as  his  recording  secretary.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  firocn  1791  to  1801.  On  the  death  of  John  Jay,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
icn  Bible  Society,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  oocorred  at  Jersey  City,  Jaly  30th,  1831,  at 
t^  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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Washingtoo's  Delay  in  reaching  Arnold*!  Qaartert.     Annooncemenfe  of  AndrA*a  Arrett    FUgiit  of  Arnold.    Hk  Wife  and  600. 

breakfast  time,  and  they  had  eighteen  miles  to  ride.  The  men,  with  the  baggage,  started 
earlier,  and  conveyed  a  notice  to  Arnold  of  Washington's  intention  to  breakfast  with  him. 
When  opposite  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  turned  his  horse  down  a  lane  toward 
the  river.  La  Fayette,  perceiving  it,  said,  **  General,  you  are  going  in  a  wrong  direction  ; 
you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us,  and  that  road  will  take  us  out  of  the  way.** 
Washington  answered,  good-naturedly,  **Ah,  I  know  you  young  men  are  all  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take  your 
breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  for  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the 
redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,^  and  will  be  there  in  a  short  time.*'  The  officers,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  him,  except  two  aids-de-camp,  who  rode  on,  at  the  general's  request,  to 
make  known  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  when  the  officers  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  not  be  there,  Arnold,  his  family,  and 
the  aids-de-camp  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Arnold  appeared  somewhat  moody.  The  enemy 
had  not  appeared  according  to  arrangements,  and  Washington  had  returned  at  least  two 
days  sooner  than  he  anticipated.  While  they  were  at  table.  Lieutenant  Allen  came  with 
a  letter  for  Arnold.  The  general  broke  the  seal  hastily,  for  he  knew  by  the  superscription 
that  it  was  from  Colonel  Jameson,  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  below.  The  letter  was, 
indeed,  from  that  officer ;  but,  instead  of  conveying  the  expected  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  moving  up  the  river,  it  informed  him  that  Major  Andre,  of  the  British  army,  ttas  a 
prisoner  in  his  custody  .'*     Arnold's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  although 

to  General  Wash- 
ington, when  he 
arrived,  that  he 
was  unexpectedly 
called  over  the  riv- 
er, and  would  soon 
return.  He  order- 
ed a  horse  to  be 
made  ready,  and 
thea  leaving  the 
table,  he  went  up 
to    Mrs.  Arnold's 


agitated,  his  emo- 
tion was  not  suf- 
ficiently manifest 
to  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  those 
around  him.  He 
informed  the  aids- 
de-camp  that  his 
immediate  attend- 
ance was  required 
atWest  Point,  and 
desired  them  to  say 

chamber,  and  sent  for  her.*  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  another  messenger  might 
speedily  arrive  with  evidence  of  his  treason.  In  brief  and  hurried  words  he  told  her  that 
they  must  instantly  part,  perhaps  forever,  for  his  life  depended  on  reaching  the  enemy's  lines 
without  detection.  Horror-stricken,  the  poor  young  creature,  but  one  year  a  mother  and 
not  two  a  bride,  swooned  and  sunk  senseless  upon  the  floor.  Arnold  dared  not  call  for  as- 
sistance, but  kissing,  with  lips  blasted  by  words  of  guilt  and  treason,  his  boy,  then  sweetly 
sleeping  in  angel  innocence  and  purity,^  he  rushed  from  the  room,  mounted  a  horse  belonging 


The  BuBAKFAflT  Room.' 


'  These  redoubts  were  upon  the  point,  near  the  rail-way  tunnel  above  Garrison's  Landing. 

*  This  letter  was  written  on  the  23d,  two  days  before.  The  circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  Andre  will 
be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  room  in  the  Robinson  House  in  which  Arnold  was  at  breakfast  when  he  reoeived 
Colonel  Jameson's  letter  announcing  the  arrest  of  Andre.  It  is  preserved  in  its  original  style,  which  is 
quite  antique.  The  ceiling  is  low ;  the  heavy  beams  are  bare ;  the  fire-place  surrounded  with  neat  panel- 
work,  without  a  mantel-shelf.  The  door  on  the  riirht  opens  into  a  small  room  which  Arnold  used  as  an 
office ;  the  windows  on  the  lel\  open  upon  the  garden  and  lawn  on  the  south,  from  whence  I  made  the  sketch 
of  the  house  printed  on  page  140. 

**  This  chamber  is  also  preserved  in  its  original  character.  Even  the  panel-work  over  the  fire-place  has 
been  left  nnpainted  since  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  preserve  some  inscriptions  made  upon  it  with  a  knife. 
There  is  carved  in  bold  letters,  "  G.  Wallis,  Lieut.  VL  Mass.  Reg't." 

^  This  was  tlie  only  child  of  Arnold  by  hi^  second  wife,  bom  in  the  United  States.  His  name  was  James 
Robertson.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.  He  was  stationed 
at  Bermuda  from  1816  to  1818,  and  from  the  last-named  year  until  1823  was  at  Halifax,  and  the  command- 
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to  one  of  the  aids  of  Washington,  and  hastened  toward  the  river,  not  hy  the  winding  road 
that  led  to  the  «•  Beverly  Dock,"  but  along  a  by-way  down  a  steep  hill,  which  is  yet  called 
Arnold's  Path,  At  the  dock  he  entered  his  barge,  and  dnreoted  the  six  oarsmen  to  push 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  pull  for  Teller's  Pomt.^ 

Arnold's  oarsmen,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  general's  errand,  had  their  muscles 
strengthened  by  a  promise  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  the  barge  glided  with  unusual  speed. 
He  told  them  he  was  going  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  flag,  and  was  obliged  to  make  all 
ponible  haste,  as  he  wished  to  return  in  time  to  meet  General  Washington  at  his  quarters. 
When  he  passed  Verplanck's  Point,  he  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  which,  as  a  signal 
of  amity,  answered  for  both  Colonel  Livingston  at  the  Point,  and  Captain  Sutherland  of 
the  Vulture,  which  lay  in  sight  a  few  miles  below.  They  reached  the  Vulture  without  in- 
terruption, and,  ader  having  introduced  himself  to  Captain  Sutherland,  Arnold  sent  for  the 
coxswain,  and  informed  him  that  he  and  his  oarsmen  were  prisoners.  They  indignantly  as- 
serted their  freedom  to  depart,  alleging  truly,  as  they  supposed,  that  they  had  come  on  boisird 
ander  the  protection  of  a  flag.  Arnold  coolly  replied  that  they  must  remain  on  board.  Cap- 
tain Sutherland  would  not  interfere  with  Arnold's  commands,  but,  despising  his  meanness, 
be  gave  the  coxswain  a  parole  to  go  on  shore  and  get  such  things  as  he  wanted.  This  was 
done,  and,  when  the  Vulture  arrived  in  New  Yorkr  Sir  Henry  Clinton  set  them  all  at  lib- 
erty. In  this  transaction,  the  inherent  meanness  of  Arnold's  spirit  was  conspicuous,  and 
made  the  British  oflicers  regard  him  with  scorn  as  a  reptile  unworthy  of  that  esteem  which 
a  bigh-souled  traitor — a  traitor  because  of  great  personal  wrongs — might  claim. 

Washington  arrived  at  Robinson's  house  shortly  after  Arnold  had  left.  Informed  that 
he  had  gone  to  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  concluded 
not  to  wait,  but  go  directly  over  and  meet  Arnold  there.  Hamilton  remained  behind,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  general  and  his  suite  should  return  to  dinner.  While  crossing  the 
river  in  a  barge,  Washington  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  greeted  with  a 
salute,  as  General  Arnold  was  at  the  Point ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  all  was  silent  when  they 
approached  the  landing-place.  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commanding  officer,  who  came  strolling 
down  a  winding  path,  wa»  much  confused  when  he  saw  the  barge  touch  the  shore.  He 
apologized  to  Washington  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  courtesy,  alleging  his  entire  ignorance 
of  his  intended  visit.  The  general  was  surprised,  and  said,  **  Sir,  is  not  General  Arnold 
here  ?"  •«  No,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Lamb,  *'  he  has  not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have 
I  heard  from  him  within  that  time."  This  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Washington.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  inspect  the  several  works  at  West  Point,  and  at  about  noon  returned 
to  the  Beverly  Dock,  from  whence  he  had  departed. 

While  ascending  from  the  river,  Hamilton  was  seen  approaching  with  hurried  step  and 
anxious  countenance.  He  conversed  with  Washington  in  a  low  tone,  and  returned  with  him 
iato  the  house,  where  he  laid  several  papers,  the  damning  evidence  of  Arnold's  guilt,  before 
him.  These  consisted  of  the  documents  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  which  Arnold  had 
placed  in  Andre's  hands.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Jameson,  and 
one  firom  Andre  himself  Jameson,  uninformed  of  the  return  of  Washington  from  .Hartford, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  thither,  with  the  papers,  to  the  commander-in-chief     AAer  rid- 

iif  df&ctf  of  engineers  in  Nova-  Scotia  and  New  Branswick.  While  thus  in  command,  he  was  at  St.  John's, 
aed,  00  going  into  the  hoase  built  by  his  father,  in  King  Street  (which  is  still  standing),  wept  like  a  child. 
Hii  wile  was  a  Miss  Goodrich,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  is  a  small  man,  his  eyes  of  remarkable  sharpness, 
•ad  in  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  in  service  with  him, 
sad  ii  iatimately  acqaainted  with  him,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  relates  that  he 
expreaed  a  desire  to  visit  the  United  States.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  has  heen  one  of 
ker  majesty's  aids-de-camp.  In  1841,  he  was  transferred  from  the  engineer's  corps,  and  is  now  (1846)  a 
n^  geaeral,  and  a  knight  of  the  royal  Hanoverian  Gnelphic  order .-^ee  Sabine's  Biographical  Sketchet 
•fJmeritOH  LofolisU. 

'  The  ooziwain  on  the  oocasion  was  James  Larvey.  The  aged  Beverly  Garrison,  whom  I  saw  at  Fort 
Meoq^omery,  knew  him  well.  He  said  Larvey  always  declared  that,  had  he  been  aware  of  Arnold's  inten- 
tioo,  he  would  have  steered  to  Verplanck's  Point,  even  if  the  traitor  had  threatened  to  blow  \aa  brains  out 
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iiig  almost  to  Danbury,  the  messenger  heard  of  the  return  of  Washing^ton  by  the  upper  road, 
and,  hastening  back,  took  the  nearest  route  to  West  Point  through  Lower  Salem,  who^ 
Andre  was  in  custody.  He  thus  became  the  bearer  of  Andre's  letter  to  Washington.*  He 
arrived  at  the  Robinson  House  four  hours  afler  the  departure  of  Arnold,  and  placed  the  pa- 
pers in  the  hands  of  Hamilton. 

Washington  called  in  Knox  and  La  Fayette  for  counsel.  "Whom  can  we  trust  now?'* 
said  the  chief,  with  calmness,  while  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  was  evidently  at  work  in 
'his  bosom.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  was  quite  frantic  with  grief  and  distress  in 
another  room,  awakened  his  liveliest  sympathies.  Me  believed  her  innocent  of  all  previous 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  treasonable  designs,  and  this  gave  keenness  to  the  pang  which 
her  sorrows  created.*  Yet  he  maintained  his  self-possession,  and  calmly  said,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  <*  Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the  general  is  absent, 
let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony." 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  papers  were  made  known,  Washington  dispatched  Hamil- 
ton •on  horseback  to  Verplanck's  Point,  that  preparations  might  be  made  there  to  stop  the 
traitor.  But  Arnold  had  got  nearly  six  hours'  the  start  oi  him,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
the  six  strong  oarsmen,  prompted  by  expected  reward,  had  puUed  with  vigor.  When  Ham- 
ilton arrived  at  the  Point,  a  flag  of  truce  was  approaching  ^om  the  Vulture  to  that  post. 
The  bearer  iNrought  a  letter  from  Arnold  to  Washington,  which  Hamilton  forwarded  to  the 
c(»nmanderMn-cfaief,  and  then  wrote  to  General  Greene  at  Tappan,  advising  him  to  take 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  any  movement  of  4he  enemy  in  carrying  out  the  traitor's 
projects.  The  failure  of  the  plot  was  not  known  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Vulture  at  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  then  he  had  no  disposition  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans  in  the  Highlands,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger  that  had 
threatened. 

Arnold's  letter  to  Washington  was  written  to  secure  protection  for  his  wife  and  child. 
'<  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  too  often  experienced  the  ingratitude 
of  my  country  to*  attempt  it ;  but,  from  the  known  humanity  of  your  excellency,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  your  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold  from  every  insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken 
vengeance  of  my  countrymen  may  expose  her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me.  She  is  as 
good  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong."  In  this  letter  Arnold 
avowed  his  love  for  his  country,  and  declared  that  that  sentiment  actuated  him  in  his  present 

'  This  letter  of  Andre's  is  a  model  of  frankness,  and  exhibits  the  highest  regard  for  tmth  and  honor. 
After  revealing  his  name  and  character,  and  relating  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  lured  within 
the  American  lines  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  mentioning  his  capture,  he  says,  "Thus,  as  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  con- 
dition of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts."  He  disavowed  any  intention  of  being  a  spy,  and  asked, 
as  a  favor,  that  he  should  not  be  branded  as  such,  he  "  being  involuntarily  an  impostor."  He  further  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  sending  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend,  for  linen ;  and 
concluded  by  intimating  that  there  were  several  American  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  Charleston  for 
whom  he  might  be  exchanged. 

'^^  She,  for  a  considerable  time,"  says  Hamilton,  in  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene,  "entirely  lost  her- 
self. The  general  went  up  to  see  her.  She  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child.  One 
moment  she  raved ;  another,  she  melted  into  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  la- 
mented its  fate,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  insensibil- 
ity itself.  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all 
the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that  the  first  knowledge  of  it  was  when  Ar- 
nold went  to  tell  her  he  must  banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from  her  forever.  She  instantly  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  he  left  her  in  that  situation." 

Mr.  Leake,  the  biographer  of  Colonel  John  Lamb,  basing  his  opinion  upon  information  received  from  Ar- 
my's sister  Hannah,  in  1801,  regards  this  scene  as  only  a  trick  to  deceive,  and  believes  that  Arnold's  wife 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  defection  of  her  husband.  Hannah  Arnold  averred  that  the 
traitor's  wife  received  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  England  during  her  life. — See  Life  of  John  Lamby  by 
Isaac  Q.  Leake,  p.  270.  I  can  not  but  regard  the  inference  of  Mr.  Leake  as  untenable.  It  was  certainly 
consoling  to  the  feelings  of  Hannah  Arnold  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  another,  and  not  his  own  bahe 
principles,  was  the  source  of  the  defection  and  disgrace  of  her  brother. 
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Biif«i)j  BoWMon'g  Letter  to  Washington.  The  Army  at  Tappan  pot  in  Motion.  Andrd  ordered  to  West  Point 

eondaet  <*  In  short/'  says  Sparks,  *'  the  malignant  spirit,  impndence,  and  hlunted  mora)" 
feeling  shown  in  this  letter  were  consistent  wkh  his  character.  Attachment  to  his  wife 
was  the  only  redeeming  quality  which  seemed  not  to  he  extinguished.'*^ 

Washington  also  received  a  letter  from  Beverly  Robinson,  dated  on  board  the  Vulture, 
demanding,  in  mild  terms,  the  release  of  Andre,  claiming  it  as  equitable,  he  being  on  shore 
with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  request  of  Greneral  Arnold.  Robinson  attempted  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  chief  by  referring  to  their  former  friendship,  but  the  letter  had  not  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  Washington's  firmness  of  purpose.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  defection, 
and  his  thoughts  and  efibrts  were  first  directed  to  measures  of  security.  He  had  a  most  del- 
icate task  to  perform.  He  might  suspect  the  innocent,  and  give  his  confidence  to  the  un- 
worthy. He  resolved,  as  the  least  dangerous  course,  to  confide  unreservedly  in  all  his  offi- 
oeiB,  and  this  resolution,  promptly  acted  upon,  had  a  very  salutary  eflect.* 

Washington  sent  orders  to  General  Greene,  directing  him  to  put  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  near  Tappan,  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  march  toward  King's  Ferry.     It  was 
midnight  when  the  express  reached  Greene's  quarters  ;  before  dawn  the  whole  division  was 
npon  the  march.     The  commander-in-chief  also  dispatched  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jameson,  di- 
recting him  to  send  Andre  to  Robinson's  house  under  a  strong  guard.     This  messenger  also 
nuihed  his  destination  at  Lower  Salem,  at  midnight.     Andre  was  aroused,  and,  although 
the  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  a  guard,  under  Major  Tall- 
madge,  set  off  with  the  prisoner  immediately.     They  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Robin- 
son's house  at  dawn  on  the  26th.    Andre  was  taken  over  to  West  Point  the  same     September, 
erening,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  was  conveyed,  under  a  strong  escort  of         ^^^ 
eavalry,  to  Tappan,  where  he  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy.     This  event  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  details  of 
kis  capture.    For  the  present,  my 
toar  leads  me  to  the  consideration 
of  other  important  transactions 
within  cannon-echo  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  at  whose  base  we  are  stand- 
ing, and  np  whose  steep  sides  1 
was  deairoos  of  climbing,  to  view 
the  prospect  so  glowingly  depict- 
ed by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dwight  ;• 
but  recollecting  that  the  venera- 
ble boatman  was  awaiting  my   return,    I    exchansrcd   a 
hasty  adien  with  Lieutenant  Arden,  and  ha&tencd  back 
to  the  Beverly  Dock  by  way  of  Arnold's  Path,     There  I  found  the  old  waterman  quietly 

*  liick»ed  in  the  letter  to  Washington  was  one  for  Mrs.  Arnold,  who,  when  thns  made  acquainted  of  her 
boibiiid's  safety,  became  more  qaiet.  She  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  Washington,  and  was  soon 
ifterwvd  sent  to  New  York  nnder  an  escort,  and  joined  her  husband.  Her  affection  survived  his  honor, 
tad  throogh  all  his  subeeqoent  career  she  exemplified  the  character  of  a  true  woman^s  love,  which  often 
"Clings  ^  ivy  to  a  worthless  thing.'* 

*  The  position  of  Colonel  Livingston  at  Verplanck's  Point,  with  some  circumstances  that  appeared  sns- 
peiott,  made  him  liable  to  be  distrusted,  for  it  might  fairly  he  presumed  that  he  was  directly  or  indirectly 
oaeefiied  in  Arnold's  movements.  By  a  brief  letter,  Washington  ordered  Livingston  to  come  to  head-quar- 
ttn  immediately.  Conscious  of  his  integrity,  that  officer  promptly  obeyed,  but  he  expected  his  conduct 
vooU  be  subjected  to  a  strict  investigation.  Washington  made  no  inquiries.  He  told  him  that  he  had  more 
explicit  orders  to  give  than  he  could  well  communicate  by  letter,  and  that  was  the  object  of  calling  him  to 
the  Highhuds.  "  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me,"  said  the  commander-in-chief,  "  that  the  post  was 
ia  the  bmds  of  an  officer  so  devoted  as  yourself  to  the  cause  of  your  country."  Washington's  confidence 
vu  not  misplaced,  for  there  was  not  a  purer  patriot  in  that  war  than  Henry  Livingston. 

'  Dvight's  TraveU  m  New  England. 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  looking  north.  The  dock,  covered  with  cord  wood, 
ii  seen  near  the  point  on  the  left.  It  is  at  the  termination  of  a  marsh,  near  the  point  of  a  bold,  rooky  prom- 
^■loiy,  through  which  is  a  deep  rock  cutting  for  the  road.    The  distant  hills  on  the  extreme  left  are  on  the 
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Buttermilk  Fallt.  Ride  to  Fort  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Rose.  A  speeaittiDg  Danghler. 

fishing,  and  apparently  unconsciouB  that  two  honrs  had  elapsed  since  we  parted.  He  locked 
his  oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Buttermilk  Falls.  I  clambered  up 
the  steep,  rough  road  under  the  cliff,  to  the  village,  dined  at  a.  late  hour  upon  cold  mutton 
and  stale  bread,  and  in  a  light  wagon,  procured  with  difficulty  for  the  occasion,  set  off,  with 
a  boy  driver,  for  Fort  Montgomery,  about  four  miles  below.  For  half  the  distance  the  road 
(which  is  the  old  Inilitary  one  of  the  Revolution)  was  smooth  ;  the  residue  of  the  way  was 
as  rough  as  rocks  and  gulleys  could  make  it.  On  every  side  huge  bowlders,  many  of  them 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  lie  scattered  over  the  bare  flat  rocks,  like  fruit  shaken  from  a  tree  in 
autumn.  They  become  more  numerous  toward  the  base  of  the  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
west,  where  they  lie  in  vast  masses,  like  mighty  pebbles  rolled  up  by  the  waves  upon*  the 
shore.     Here  the  geologist  has  a  wonderful  page  spread  out  for  his  contemplation. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  turned  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to 
visit  an  old  lady  named  Rebecca  Rose,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  close  by  Fort  Mont- 
gomery at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  I  found  her  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  too 
feeble  then  to  converse,  but  at  a  subsequent  visit  she  was  well  and  communicative.  She 
was  a  child  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  has  no  distinct  recollection  of  events  at  the 
taking  of  the  forts,  except  her  care  and  anxiety  in  concealing  her  rag  babies  in  a  sap  trough, 
while  her  parents  were  hiding  their  property  in  the  woods.  Her  father  was  a  tanner  and 
shoemaker,  in  the  employ  of  the  garrison  at  the  two  forts.  The  British  tried  to  frighten 
him  into  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  guide  for  them,  by  twice  hauling  him  up  to  an 
apple-tree  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  He  resolutely  defied  them,  and  they  passed  on. 
From  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Rose,  among  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  rock 
and  forest,  cliff  and  river,  imaginable  ;  overlooking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  the  Race 
flanked  by  Anthony's  Nose  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  the  fertile  hills  of  West  Chester  in 
the  distance. 

Near  Mrs.  Rose  lived  an  old  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
I  found  him  living  with  his  daughter,  a  little  plump  widow  of  fifty,  in  a  cottage  beside  a 
clear  stream  that  comes  leaping  down  from  the  hills.  He  was  a  private  in  Captain  De 
Vere's  company,  Colonel  Dubois's  regiment,  and  was  bayoneted  in  the  thigh  when  the  enemy 
made  their  way  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  fought  the  garrison  hand  to 
hand.  Although  nearly  ninety  years  old,  he  was  vigorous  and  talked  sensibly.  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  sketching  his  portrait,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  I  was  about  unlocking  my 
port-folio  for  the  purpose,  when  his  daughter,  resting  upon  a  broom  handle,  and  assuming  the 
shrewd  look  of  a  speculator,  inquired,  "  What'll  ye  give  ?"  **  For  what  ?'*  I  inquired.  "  For 
daddy's  likeness,"  she  answered.  Unacquainted  with  the  market  value  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and  being  doubtful  as  to  the  present  sample  possessing  much  intrinsic  worth,  I  made 
the  indefinite  offer  of  •*  What  is  right."  «*  No,  no,"  she  said,  tuning  her  voice  to  a  higher 
key,  and  beginning  to  sweep  the  floor  vigorously,  *'  you  sha'n't  look  at  him  till  you  tell  me 
what  you'll  give.  We've  been  cheated  enough  a'ready.  Two  scamps  come  along  here  last 
week,  and  told  my  darter  they'd  make  a  likeness  on  her  for  their  breakfasts,  and  they  on'y 
guv  her  a  nasty  piece  of  black  paper,  that  had  a  nose  no  more  like  sis's  than  that  tea-pot 
spout.  No,  sir;  give  me  a  half  a  dollar,  or  clear  out  quick  I"  The  more  fortunate  sil- 
houettists  had  evidently  ruined  my  prospects  for  a  gratuitous  sitting  of  the  old  soldier ;  and 
feeling  very  doubtful  whether  the  demanded  half  dollar,  if  paid,  would  add  a  mite  to  his 
comforts,  I  respectfully  declined  giving  the  price.  The  filial  regard  of  the  dear  woman  was 
terribly  shocked,  and  she  called  me  a  cheat  and  other  hard  names.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
old  '*  Continentaler"  as  I  rose  to  depart,  and  turning  quietly  to  the  dame,  who  was  yet 
sweeping  around  the  room  in  a  towering  passion,  invited  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait !  This 
produced  a  climax ;  she  seized  the  broom  by  the  brush ;  I  saved  my  head  by  closing  the 
door  between  us.     I  walked  off  unscathed  and  much  amused,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 

west  side  of  the  Hudson ;  and  throngh  the  gorge  formed  for  the  road  may  be  seen  the  military  edifices  of 

West  P(>:nt. 
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am  o(  Forts  CKnIoD  and  Montgomery. 


Lake  Sinnipink. 


Bererly  Garriaon. 


ViKW  NCAK  Fo»T  MoNTaoxcBr.' 


ibower  of  grape-shot  from  her  tongue-hattery,  compelled  to  content  myself  with  a  pen  and 

ink  sketch  of  the  hornet  instead  of  the  one  I  had  asked  for. 

_..  -^  ,.  We  descended  the  hills,  and  proceeded 

(  "  V       ^  N  to  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery,  a  rough 

'       '    .  promontory  on  the  north  side  of  Peploap's, 

or  Poplopen's,  Kill.^  It  terminates  in  a 
steep  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
was  an  admirahle  situation  for  a  strong  for- 
tress to  command  the  river.  Almost  the 
entire  line  of  the  fortifications  may  he  trac- 
ed upon  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
rocky,  and  bare  of  every  thing  but  stinted 
grass  and  dwarf  cedars.  More  than  half 
way  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  two-gun-battery  which  was 
placed  there  to  cover  the  chain  and  chev- 
aux  de  frise  which  were  stretched  across 

the  river  from  the  upper  side  of  Poplopen*s  Kill  to  Anthony's  Nose. 

We  crossed  to  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  and  clambered  up  a  winding  and  romantic 

pathway  among  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  sassafras,  to  the  high  table  land  whereon  stood  Fort 

Clinton,  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort  Montgomery.     A  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pell, 

with  cultivated  gnmunds  around  it,  occupy  the  area  within  the  ravelins  of  the  old  fort.     The 

banks  of  the  fortress  have  been  leveled,  its  fosse  filled  up,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Mrs.  Pell's  is 

Lake  Sinnipink,  a  small  sheet  of  crystal  water, 

surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  as  wild  ^^^^^^HT^Itftc- M.I   \\ 

in  its  accompaniments  as  when  the  Indian  cast 

his  bait  in  its  deep  waters.     From  its  western 

rim  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Bear  Mountain  to 

an  altitude  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet.     The 

lake  itself  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 

above  the  river. 
Near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Sinnipink,  on  the 

river  slope  of  the  hills,  stands  the  cottage  of  the 

aged  Beverly  Garrison,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty- 

leven  years.     He  was  a  stout  lad  of  fourteen 

when  the  forts  were  taken.     His  father,  who 

worked  a  great  deal  for  Beverly  Robinson,  and 

admired  him,  named  this  boy  in  honor  of  that 

gsQtleman.     When  the  British  approached  the  Lam  Sinwifink,  o»  bloody  Ponds 

*  Thb  lall^  or  crtek^  is  the  di?idiDg  line  between  the  towns  of  Monroe  and  Cornwall,  in  Orange  county, 
bi  oorrect  orthography  is  ancertain.  Upon  a  map  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  in  1779  it  is  called  Cop- 
lap's  JSU  ;  io  the  British  plan  of  the  engagements  there,  of  which  the  map  given  on  page  166  is  a  copy,  it 
»  Kpelled  Pcploap's ;  Romans,  who  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  forts,  wrote  it  Pooploop^s. 

*  This  view  is  from  an  eminence  near  the  mountain  road,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
Fort  Montgomery.  In  the  distance,  the  cultivated  slopes  of  West  Chester,  between  Peekskill  and  Ver- 
pbaclfs  Poiot,  are  seen.  On  the  left  is  the  high,  rocky  promontory  called  Anthony's  Nose ;  on  the  right 
s  the  Donderberg,  with  a  portion  of  Beveridge's  Island ;  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Pelham,  denote  the  site  of  Fort  Clinton ;  toward  the  right  is  seen  the  deep  ravine  through  which 
flows  Poplopen's  Creek,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  partly  hidden  by  the  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  fronting 
the  nrer,  is  the  site  oi  Fort  Montgomery.  The  scenery  from  this  point  of  view  is  indeed  magnificent. 
Tkii  picture  is  from  a  pencil  sketoh  by  Tice,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  spot  where  a  large  number  of  the 
\aericaiift  and  British  were  slain  in  a  preliminary  skirmish  on  the  afternoon  when  the  forts  were  takon. 
rhe  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  and  from  that  circurastanco  it  was  afterward  called  Bloody  P(>nd. 
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Mr.  Garrifon's  ReeoUectioiia.  "  Captain  MoUy.**  Character  of  Forte  CUaton  and  Montgomery.  Ommux.  4»fiitc, 

forts,  Beverly  and  his  father,  who  was  wagon-master  at  Fort  Montgomery,  were  ordered  to 
take  a  large  iron  cannon  to  the  outworks  on  the  neck  of  the  promontory.  While  thns  «i- 
gaged,  they  were  made  pris-  hut  his  life  was  spared  on 

oners  ;  but  Beverly,  being  a  'A'-i^^  condition  that  he  should  pilot 

boy,  was  allowed  his  liberty.  ^:(W^   ^-  Wayne  on  his  expedition  over 

He    told    me    that  he  was  m   -4  ^tM^  ^^'^  same  rugged  hiUs  to  at- 

standing  on  the  raroparta  of  jEi  i^f\!fc  **^^  Stony  Point.    Mr.  Gar- 

Fort    Montgomery    on    the  JBP^^,;    /SP  risen  remembered  the  famous 

morning  when  Arnold  passed  HK^Jl  ^^  lx\%\i  woman  called  Captain 

by,  in  his  barge,  fleeing  to  ^R  ^^^If^'^  MoUy,  the  wife  of  a  cannon- 

the  Vulture,  and  that  he  rec-         j^/KU^     ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  worked  a  field-piece 

ognized  the  general,  as  well  /^/^^^S^^'i^^Hi^^  ^^  ^^^  battle  of  Monmouth, 
as  Larvey,  his  coxswain.    He  //   K^HL  f  fli^^V^        on  the  death  of  her  husband, 

also  informed  me  that  a  Tory,  •'    f^^jwj' J^^v  She  generally  dressed  in  the 

named  Brom  Springster,  pi-  "  ^V^  petticoats  of  her  sex,  with  an 

loted  the  enemy  over  the  ^f  artilleryman's  coat  over. 

Dunderberg  to  the  forts.         /^  /?  jO      />    n^OTp      ^^®  ^'*^**  "*  ^otX,  Clinton, 

Brom  afterward  became  a  fi?  ^  ^-^^  j  ^*^^J  ^  with  her  husband,  when  it 
prisoner   to  the  patriots,  ^_y^  was  attacked.    When  the 

Americans  retreated  from  the  fort,  .as  the  enemy  scaled  the  ramparts,  her  husband  dropped 
his  match  and  fled.  Molly  caught  it  up,  touched  off  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  off*.  It 
was  the  last  gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  Mrs.  Rose  (just  mentioned)  remem- 
bers her  as  Dirty  KcUe,  living  between  Fort  Montgomery  and  Buttermilk  Falls,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  where  she  died  a  horrible  death  from  the  efleots  of  a  syphilitic  disease.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  bold  camp-follower,  whom  Washington  honored  with  a 
lieutenant's  commission  for  her  bravery  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  nearly  nine  months  after- 
ward, when  reviewing  the  events  of  that  battle. 

Here,  by  the  clear  spring  which  bubbles  up  near  the  cottage  of  the  old  patriot,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  Bear  Mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  is  declining,  let  us  glance  at  the  Rev- 
olutionary history  of  this  region. 

Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were  included  in  the  Highland  fortifications  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  1775—6.  These,  like  Fort  Constitution,  were  oonmienced  by  Bernard 
Romans,  assisted  by  skillful  French  engineers,  and  were  finally  completed  under  the  -super- 
intendence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin.  Fort  Montgomery  was  of  sufiScient  size  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  men  ;  Fort  Clinton  was  only  about  half  as  large.  They  were  bnilt 
of  stones  and  earth,  and  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Pursuant  to  a  recommend- 
ation of  Romans,  made  the  previous  autumn,  preparations  were  made  to  place  obstructions 
in  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Poplopen's,  or  Peploap's  Kill,  to  Anthony's  Nose,  opposite. 
These  obstructions,  which  were  not  completed  until  the  autumn  of  1777,  just  before  the 
forts  were  attacked,  consisted  of  c?ievaux  de  frisCt  a  boom,  and  an  iron  chain.'  The  lat- 
ter,  eighteen        ^         — _  ^    _  in  length,  was 

'-'  ^^^^Wfiiii  III!  I  'II  iii      I  ill  II   I  I'Hi  I   II II  ill  III  I    I  I  I  I  ii      I  '  I   I  I       I  I  I    III!    I  I  ii  I       1 1  HI  II I   III  'ii       III  1 1  ii^M  ^.    ^Bwimiiiiiiiii'i^a  ^^ 


hundred   feet  ^-^^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^'^^^^^^  buoyed  up  by 

heavy  spars,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  also  by  large  raits  of  timber.  It  was  believed 
that  these  obstructions,  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  accompanied  by  several  armed 
vessels,  would  be  sufiicient  to  efiectually  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascending  the  river.  The 
result,  however,  was  otherwise. 

*  Generals  Knox  and  Greene  visited  Fort  Montgomery  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  oompany  with  Gmierak 
Wayne,  M^Doogal,  and  Clinton.  They  made  a  joint  report  to  Washington,  in  which  they  recommended 
the  completion  of  the  obstmotions  substantially  as  they  were  afWward  done.  The  boom  and  the  dkevoax 
difrite  so  obetmcted  the  current  of  the  river  (here  very  strong),  that  the  water  was  raised  two  or  three 
feet  above  them,  and  pressed  npon  them  heavily.  Twice  the  efaiun  was  parted  by  this  pressiire :  first,  a 
swivel,  which  came  from  Ticonderoga,  was  broken ;  and  the  second  time  a  clevis,  which  was  made  at 
PoQghkeepsie,  gave  way. 
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of  Ae  Briliih  PoroM.    Pnlaui's  iotMided  Expedition.    Sir  Henry  Clinton's  Stratagem.    Landing  of  Britidi  Troopik 

Whea  Burgoyne  found  himself  environed  with  difficulties  at  Saratoga,  and  perceived  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  American  army  under  Gates,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  then^  commanding  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  General  Howe,'  urging 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  join  him,  if  possible,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter the  half-disciplined  provincials.  Clinton  was  eager  to  comply  ;  but  a  re-enforcement  of 
troops  from  Europe,  expected  for  several  weeks,  was  still  delayed.  This  force,  amounting 
to  almost  two  thousand  men,  under  General  Robertson,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. Having  sailed  in  Dutch  bottoms,  they  were  three  months  on  the  voyage.  The 
first  battle  of  Stillwater  had  now  been  fought,  and  the  second  was  nigh  at  hand.  Putnam 
was  in  the  Highlands,  with  fifleen  hundred  men ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  Peekskill. 
Washington  had  drawn  upon  Putnam,  toward  the  close  of  September,  for  twenty-five  hund- 
red troops,  to  aid  in  defending  Philadelpfiia  and  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  then  menaced 
by  the  enemy.*  Their  places  were  supplied  by  militia  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  but, 
apprehending  no  hostile  movement  up  the  Hudson,  Putnam  had  discharged  about  one  thou- 
siind  of  them,  leaving  his  efilective  force  only  fifteen  hundred  strong.  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  commanded  by  the  brothers  James  and  George  Clinton,  were  feebly  garrisoned ; 
in  both  fortresses  there  were  not  more  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia  from  Dutchess 
and  Ulster.  There  was  a  fortification  near  Peekskill,  called  Fort  Independence,  which  was 
alsD  fe^ly  garrisoned  ;  in  fact,  the  Highland  posts  were  almost  defenseless  against  a  respect- 
able demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  of  re-enforoements,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the 
Hudson,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  October, 
he  proeeeded  up  the  river  in  flat  boats  and  transports,  with  about  Rye  thousand  men, 
and  landed  at  Tarrytown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  New  York.*  This  was  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive General  Pqtnam  into  the  belief  that  Peekskill  was  his  destination.  To  strengthen 
this  bdief,  and  to  divert  Putnam's  attention  from  the  Highland  forts,  Clinton  proceeded  on 
Sunday,  with  three  thousand  troops,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below  Peekskill,  where 
he  delmrked.  Greneral  Putnam  fell  back,  on  his  approach,  to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Peekskill,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Clinton,  desiring  him  to  send  to  his  aid  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  spare  firoip  the  forts.  The  militia  in  the  vicinity  rallied  around 
Putnam,  and  he  had  about  two  thousand  men,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  5th,  to  dispute  the 
progreas  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  either  by  land  or  water*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  per- 
eeired  that  his  stratagem  was  successful,  and  the  next  morning,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  he 
passed  two  thousand  of  his  troops  over  to  Stony  Point,  whence  they  made  their  way  among 
tlie  tangled  defiles  and  lofly  crags  of  the  Dunderberg  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
twelve  miles  distant.  The  transports  were  anchored  near  Stony  Point,  and  the  corps  of 
Loyalists,  under  Colonels  Bayard  and  Fanning,  remained  at  Verplanck's  Point.  A  detach. 
ment  was  left  near  Stony  Point,  to  guard  the  pass  and  preserve  a  communication  with  the 
fleet.  Three  frigates,  the  Tartar,  Preston,  and  Mercury,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  posi- 
tiott  between  what  is  now  known  as  Caldwell's  Landing  and  Fort  Independence,  and  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  latter. 

Governor  Clinton  received  advices  on  Sunday  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  tranqiorts  at  Tarrytown,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  a  scouting  party  of  one  hundred 

^  Genend  Howe  was  on  an  expedition  soathward,  and,  with  the  British  fleet,  was  coasting  near  the  Capes 
if  tke  Debwajre  and  Virginia,  preparatory  to  an  effort  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

*  When  this  requisition  was  made,  Patnam  was  preparing  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  foar  different 
poiats :  Scateo  Maad,  Long  Island,  Panlns's  Hook,  and  New  York.  He  relied  upon  the  militia  of  Connecti- 
cat,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  aocomplish  his  desig^.  Fortunately,  Washington  made  hb  requisi- 
tioa  in  time  to  prerent  what  must  have  proved  a  disastrous  expedition. 

'  Coioael  Loddingtoo  was  posted  at  Tarrytown  with  about  five  hundred  militia.  Clinton  sent  a  flag  with 
a  fenm]ftmy  tnmntpr^  for  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  While  parleying  with  the  flag, 
Ike  eB6fliy  endeavored  to  sorroond  the  militia,  which  Luddingtoo  perceiving,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
Bnckh  then  returned  to  their  shipping. 
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Governor  Clinton  informed  of  the  Landing  of  the  British. 


A  recoonoitering  Party. 


8kinni«h  near  Doodletown 


-m  ,rVT^^¥¥W^V^. 


men,  under  Major  Logan,  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Dimderberg  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy,  returned  with  inform- 
atioa  that  about  forty  boats,  filled  with 
troop*,  had  landed  near  Stony  roint.  An- 
other party  of  thirty  men  waa  sent  out 
upon  the  mountain  road  leadinfj  from  Fort 
Clinton  to  Haverstraw ;  and  at  a  place 
called  Doodletown,  three  miles  south  from 
the  fort,  they  fell  in  with  the  advanced 


rruard  of  the  approaching  British.  The 
Americans  were  ordered  to  iurrender,  but 
refused f  when  the  enemy  fired  upon  them. 
They  returned  the  fire  with  spirit,  and  re- 
treated to  the  fort  without  losing-  a  man. 
The  design  of  the  enemy  w^as  now  appa^ 
rent,  tt  was  past  noon,  and  no  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  from  Putnam. 
Clinton  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  that 
officer,  requesting  hirn  to  send  him  a  strong 


*  This  view  is  from  Peekskill  landing,  looking  ap  the  river.     On  the  left  is  the  Dunderfoerg,  or  Thnnder 
Mountain,  over  which  the  troops  marched  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.     The  dark  spot  on  the  brink 
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Trtaebery  of  ■  Mewenger.         Putnmai  deeelTed.         SUnniih  near  Fort  Montgomery.        Porta  orderiMl  to  bo  Sorrendered. 

K-enfoTcemeat  to  defend  the  forts.  The  meflsenger,  whose  name  was  Waterbury,  treacher- 
ously delayed  his  journey,  and  the  next  day  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Putnam,  astonished  at  hearing  nothing  further  from  the  enemy,  rode  to  reeonnoiter,  and  did 
not  return  to  his  headquarters,  near  Continental  Village,  until  after  the  firing  was  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  was  alone  at  head-quarters  when  the 
firing  began,  urged  Colonel  Wyllys,  the  senior  officer  in  camp,  to  send  all  the  men  not  on 
duty  to  Fort' Montgomery.'  He  immediately  complied,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  ^as  twi- 
li^t  before  they  reached  the  river,  and  the  enemy  had  then  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  British  army,  piloted  by  a  Tory,  traversed  the  Dunderberg  in  a  single  column,  and 
at  its  northern  base  separated  into  two  divisions.  One  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery ; 
the  other,  nnder  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  consisting  of  an  equal 
number,  was  to  storm  Fort  Clinton.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Hessians  in  each  division. 
Governor  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  his  scouts  near  Doodletown,  sent  out  a  de- 
tachment of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonels  Bruyn  and  M'Claghrey,*  with  a 
brass  field-piece  and  sixty  men,  to  an  advantageous  post  on  the  road  to  Orange  furnace.  As 
the  enemy  approached,  another  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  was  sent  to  the  same  point, 
bat  they  were  pressed  back  by  the  bayonets  of  a  superior  force,  and  retreated  to  a  twelve- 
pounder  in  the  rear,  leaving  their  guns  (which  they  spiked)  in  possession  of  the  assailants. 
With  the  second  cannon  they  did  great  execution,  until  it  bursted,  when  they  retreated  to 
Fort  Montgomery,  followed  by  £merick*s  corps  of  chasseurs,  a  corps  of  Loyalists  and  New 
York  volunteers,  and  the  fifiy-second  and  fifty-seventh  British  regiments,  under  Campbell. 
The  pursued  kept  up  a  galling  fire  with  small-arms  while  on  their  retreat,  and  slew  many 
of  the  enemy. 

8ir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  made  his  way  toward  Fort  Clinton  Mrith  much 
^iffioulty,  for  upon  a  narrow  pass  between  the  Sinnipink  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mount- 
ain and  the  high  river  bank  was  a  strong  abatis,*  This  was  overcome  after  much  hard 
fighting,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  both  forts  were  invested  by  the  enemy.  '  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton seat  a  flag,  with  a  summons  for  both  garrisons  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  within  five 
minutes,  or  they  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword.  Lieutenant-colonel  Livingston  was  sent  by 
Goremor  Clinton  to  receive  the  flag,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  Americans  were  de- 
teraiined  to  defend  the  forts  to  the  last  extremity.     The  action  was  immediately  renewed 

of  the  riTer,  upon  the  extreme  left,  sho^  the  place  of  the  cofler-dam  made  by  the  deluded  seekers  ailer 
Captoin  Kidd's  treasare.  At  the  water^s  edge,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  grading  of  the  Hudson  River  rail- 
naA,  in  course  of  construction  when  the  sketch  was  made.  The  dark  mountain  on  the  right  is  Anthony's 
Nose.  Intermediately,  and  projecting  far  into  the  river,  is  a  high,  sandy  blaS^  on  which  stood  Fort  Inde- 
peadenee.  Farther  on  is  Beveridge's  Island ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  behind  the  flag-staflT,  is  seen  Bear 
MoQotain.  Between  the  point  of  Fort  Independence  and  the  rook  catting  of  the  rail-road  is  the  month  of 
tke  Peek's  Kill,  or  Peek's  Creek.  The  Plan  of  the  attack  here  given  is  copied  from  the  narrative  of  Stedman, 
a  British  officer,  and  appears  to  he  mainly  correct.     The  reader  may  correct  the  slight  errors  by  the  text. 

'  See  Humphreys's  Life  ofPutndm.  This  detachment  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Stedman  for  the 
whole  army  under  Potnam,  for  on  his  map,  at  the  top,  he  says,  **  General  Putnam  with  2000  men  endeav- 
otisg  to  croae  the  river." 

*  la  cooDectioa  with  a  notkse  of  Colonel  M'Claghrey,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  oaptnre  of  the  fort, 
Mr.  Eager,  in  bis  Hiwtory  of  Orange  Cotm/y,  makes  a  slight  error.  He  says  he  was  taken  to  New  York, 
•ad  eoafiaed  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  room  above  him,  he  affirms,  was  Colonel  Ethan  AHen,  who  had  been 
'  in  the  bands  of  the  British  since  the  autumn  of  1775.  The  floor  between  them  was  full  of  wide 
f  throQgh  one  of  which  M'Claghrey,  who  had  hear4  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  passed  a  scrap  of 
*  to  Afles,  on  which  he  had  written  the  information.  Allen  immediately  went  to  his  window,  and 
I  eat  to  eome  British  officers  passing  in  the  street,  **  Burgoyne  has  marched  to  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
Tarioae  Doodle."  "For  this  and  other  ofienses,  we  believe,". says  Mr.  Eager,  "Allen  was  sent  to  En- 
ghad  in  ehaids."  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  irons  two  years  before,  and  had  re- 
Ivaed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  parole.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  reside 
•a  Loog  Island ;  and  in  August  following  he  was  sent  to  the  provost  jail,  where  he  remained  until  ex- 
chaaged  m  May,  1778. 

'  These  abattM  were  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Siniptnk,  near  its  center,  the  place  from 
vkioh  the  view  oo  page  163  was  sketched. 
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Attvk  on  Fort!  Clinton  and  Montgomery.         Flight  of  the  Americans.  Destroction  of  Veaaelf  and  the  Cberanx  de  frke. 

with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  British  yessels  under  Commodore  (afterward  Admiral) 
Hotham  approached  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts,  and  opened  a  desultory  fire  upon  them, 
and  on  some  American  vessels  lying  above  the  chevatix  defrise,^  At  the  same  time,  Count 
Grabowski,  a  brave  Pole,  and  Lord  Rawdon,  led  the  grenadiers  to  the  charge  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. The  battle  continued  until  twilight,  when  the  superior  number  of  the  assailants 
obliged  the  patriots  at  both  forts  to  give  way,  and  attempt  a  scattered  retreat  or  escape. 
It  was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  darkness  came  on  suddenly.  This  favored  the  Americans 
in  their  flight,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  made 
their  way  to  the  neighboring  mountains  in  safety.  The  brothers  who  commanded  the  forts 
escaped.  General  James  Clinton  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet,  but  es- 
caped to  the  mountains,  and  reached  his  residence  in  Orange  county,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
the  next  day,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  George,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle.  Lieutenant-colonels  Livingston,  Bruyn,  and  Claghery,  and  Majors 
Hamilton,  and  Logan,  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  about  three  hundred  ;  that  of  the  British  about  one  hundred  and  forty  ' 
in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Campbell  and  Count  Grabowski.* 

Above  the  boom  the  Americans  had  two  frigates,  two  gaUeys,  and  an  armed  sloop.  On 
the  fall  of  the  forls,  the  crews  of  these  vessels  spread  their  sails,  and,  slipping  their  cables, 
attempted  to  escape  up  the  river,  but  the  wind  was  adverse,  and  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don them.  They  set  them  on  fire  when  they  left,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  <*  The  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and,  as  every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon 
became  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on  the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mount- 
ain, and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light  which  shone  upon  the  water  for  a  prodigious  distance, 
had  a  wonderful  efllect ;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  continued  echoes  from  the 
rocky  shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded  cannons.  The  whole  was  sub- 
limely terminated  by  the  explosions,  which  left  all  again  in  darkness.*'*  Early  in  the  mom- 
ootober  7,  ^E^  ^^®  obstructions  in  the  river,  which  had  cost  the  Americans  a  quarter  of  a 
^^^-  million  of  dollars.  Continental  money,  were  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet.  Fort 
Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy  had  a  clear 

passage  up  the  Hudson.     Vaughan  and  Wallace      ^^.-v/     sailed  up  the  river  upon  their 
marauding  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  before  no-    '^yy 

ticed,  burned  Kingston,  or  Esopus.    It  was  deemed    Cy   ^       // /^        f 
too  late  to  assist  Burgoyne  by  a  junction  with         r^f^^^'A/^^^^  ^  (yCAAA^^f/fvCf^^^* 
him,  for  on  that  very  day  Uie  second  battle     rA/  /"^^  /^^      /X^— >. 

of  Stillwater,  so  disastrous  to  that  com- 
mander, was  fought ;  ten  days  aft- 
erward he  and  his  whole  army 
were  captives.     Yet  the  fall  of 
the  Highland  forts  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Americans,  for  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  was  col- 
lected there.* 

^  An  acooant  in  the  Aivnwd  Register  for  1778  says  that  the  British  galleys  approached  so  near  the  forts 
that  the  men  oould  toach  the  walls  with  their  oars  I  Both  forts  were  upon  a  precipioe  more  than  one  hand- 
red  feet  above  the  water,  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  oars  of  ordinary  length. 

*  Count  Grabowski  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery,  pierced  by  three  bullets.  He 
gave  his  sword  to  a  grenadier,  with  a  request  that  he  would  convey  it  to  Lord  Rawdon,  with  the  assuraaoe 
of  the  owner  that  he  died  as  a  brave  soldier  ought  to. — Stedmany  i.,  362.  A  pile  of  stones  still  marks  the 
burial-place  of  the  count. 

'  Stedroan,  i.,  364. 

*  The  Americans  lost  67  cannons  in  the  forts,  and  over  30  in  the  vessels,  making  a  tcytal  of  more  than  100 
pieces.  Also,  54  casks,  11  half  barrels,  and  12,236  pounds  of  loose  powder,  exclusive  of  what  was  in  the 
vessels.  There  were  also  1852  cannon  cartridges,  and  57,396  for  muskets.  Also,  9530  round  cannon 
shot,  886  double-headed,  2483  grape  and  case,  and  36  cwt.  of  langridge ;  1279  pounds  of  musket  balls, 
116  pounds  of  buck  shot,  and  ^400  flints.  In  addition  to  these  were  stores  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gun- 
carriages,  port-fires,  tools,  &c.,  in  great  plenty. 
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Ereol^  VoTSffB  in  a  Fisherman's  Shallop.  Anthony'B  Nose.  PeeksUlL  SitaatSon  of  the  Village. 

It  was  almost  sanset  when  I  left  the  ruins  of  Fort  Montgomery  to  seek  for  a  waterroail 
to  carry  me  to  Peekskill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  distant.  The  regular  fe^ 
ryman  was  absent  on  duty,  and  after  considerable  search,  I  procured,  with  difficulty,  the 
•ervices  of  a  fisherman  to  bear  me  to  the  distant  village.  We  embarked  at  twilight — a 
florious  Indian  summer  twilight — the  river  as  calm  as  a  lake  of  the  valley. 

"  The  Danderberg  sat  silently  beneath 
The  snowy  clouds,  that  form'd  a  vapory  wreath 

Above  its  peak.     The  Hudson  swept  along 
Its  mighty  waters — oh !  had  I  a  pen 
Endued  with  master  gifts  and  genius,  then 
Might  I  aspire  to  tell  its  praise  in  song." 

Thomas  MacKellar. 

The  boat  was  a  scaly  afiair,  and  the  piscatory  odor  was  not  very  agreeable ;  nevertheless, 
I  had  no  alternative,  and,  turning  my  eyes  and  nose  toward  the  glowing  heavens,  I  tried 
,  to  imagine  myself  in  a  rose-scented  caique  in  the  Golden  Horn.  I  had  half  succeeded,  when 
three  or  four  loud  explosions,  that  shook  the  broad  mountains  and  awoke  an  hundred  echoes, 
broke  the  charm,  and  notified  me  that  I  was  in  a  fisherman's  shallop,  and  a  little  too  near 
ibr  safety  to  St.  Anthony's  Nose,*  where  the  constructors  of  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  then 
working  day  and  night,  were  blasting  an  orifice  through  that  nasal  feature  of  the  Highlands. 
We  sheered  oflT  toward  the  Dunderberg,  and,  shooting  across  Peekskill  Bay,  with  the  tide 
flowing  strongly  down  its  eastern  rim,  I  landed  in  time  for  a  warm  supper  at  the  *<  Atlantic." 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  made  the  sketch  from  Peekskill  landing  October, 
printed  on  page  16fi,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  village  on  the  slopes  and  hills,  by  a  ^®^- 
•teep  winding  way  that  overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  wherein  several  iron  founderies  are  nestled. 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  and  from  some  of  its  more  prominent  points 
of  view  there  are  magnificent  prospects  of  the  river  and  Highland  scenery  in  the  vicinity. 
Here,  spreading  out  south  and  east  for  miles  around,  was  the  ancient  manor  of  Cortland t,* 
itretching  along  and  far  above  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  extending 
back  to  the  Connecticut  line.  The  manor  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  is  yet 
standing.  Within  Peekskill  village,  opposite  the  West  Chester  County  Bank,  is  the  old  Bird- 
tall  residence,  a  part  of  which,  as  seen  in  the  picture  upon  the  next  page,  is  a  grocery  store. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Daniel  Birdsall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village.  His  store 
vaa  the  first  one  erected  there.'     The  owner  and  occupant,  when  I  visited  it,  was  a  son  of 

*  This  is  a  high  rocky  promontory,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  Ike  river,  and  situated  directly  opposite  Fort  Montgomery.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  The 
bse  proprietor  of  the  land,  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  says,  that  before  the  Revolution,  as  Captain  An- 
Ikony  Ho^aofl,  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  nose,  was  sailing  near  the  place,  in  his  vessel,  his  mate  looked 
latker  quizzaeatty  first  at  the  hill,  and  then  at  the  captain's  nose.  The  captain  comprehended  the  silent 
ifiasiai,  and  said,  ^^  Does  that  look  like  my  nose  ?  If  it  does,  call  it  Anthony's  Nose,  if  you  please."  The 
tlory  got  abroad  od  shore,  and  it  has  since  borne  that  name.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  atUhentic  history 
flf  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  gives  it  an  earlier  origin.  He  sa)^  that  while  the  fiery-nosed 
Aathooy  Van  Corlear,  the  'trumpeter  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors,  was  staiiding  one  morning  upon  the 
4ack  of  an  exploriog  vessel,  while  passing  this  promontory,  a  ray  of  the  sun,  darting  over  the  peak,  struck 
Ac  broad  side  of  the  trumpeter's  nose,  and,  glancing  off  into  the  water,  killed  a  sturgeon !  What  else  could 
ike  km  be  called,  aoder  the  circumstances,  but  AnthonyU  Nose  ? 

*  The  Courtlaodts,  or  Van  Courtlandts,  are  descended  from  a  noble  Russian  family.  The  orthography, 
m  tte  Dutch  language,  is  properly  korte-landi^  meaning  short  land,  a  term  expressing  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  aocieot  doefay  of  Courland  in  Russia.  This  domain  constituted  a  portion  of  Livonia,  but  was  conquered 
by  tbe  Teatooic  knights  in  1561,  and  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  Poland.  It  remained  a  short  time  in- 
d^ieodeot,  under  its  own  dukes,  af\er  the  fall  of  that  power,  but  in  17d5  it  was  united  to  Russia.  The 
Ufls  of  Courland  were  represented  in  1610  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sjteven  Van  Corthundt,  then  residing 
It  Cortkuidt,  in  Sooth  Holland.  He  was  the  father  of  Oloff  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the 
ottor,  of  that  name,  on  the  Hudson. 

'  The  first  settlement  at  Peekskill  commenced  one  mile  north  of  the  present  village,  near  the  head  wa- 
SMt  of  the  creek.  The  name  is  derived  from  John  Peek,  one  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators,  who,  mistaking 
dn  creek  for  the  coarse  of  the  river,  ran  his  yacht  ashore  where  the  first  settlement  was  commenced.  The 
imfement  of  the  present  village  was  commenced  in  1764. — Bolton's  Himry  of  West  Chester^  i.,  63. 
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The  Birdsa}!  House.  An  Octogenarian.  Oak  HilL  Van  Cortlandt  Hooae.  PhUip  Van  Cortlandt. 

the  first  owner,  and  was  then  eighty  years  of  age.  His  lady,  many  years  his  junior,  kindly 
showed  me  the  difierent  apartments  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  occupancy  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupied 
by  Washington  when  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
were  there ;  and  the  rooms  are  pointed  out  which 
were  used  by  the  chief  and  La  Fayette  as  sleeping 
apartments.  Chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  clock  which 
has  told  the  hours  for  more  than  eighty  years,  are 
still  there  ;  and  in  the  parlor  where  Whitefield  once 
preached,  I  sat  and  sketched  one  of  the  pieces  of  this 
venerable  furniture.  This  old  mansion,  projecting 
into  and  matring  the  regularity  uf  the  street,  is  an 
eyesore  to  the  villagers,  and  when  the  present  owner 
^    „  „  shall  depart,  no  doubt  this  relic  will  be  removed  by 

Thb  B1RD8ALL  House.  *  ^ 

the  desecrating  hand  of  improvement. 

On  leaving  the  Birdsall  House,  I  proceeded  to  visit  another  octogenarian  named  Sparks, 
whoso  boyhood  and  long  life  have  been  passed  in  Peekskill.  I  found  him  silting  in  the  sun, 
upon  his  stoop,  reading  a  newspaper  without  glasses,  and  his  little  grandson,  a  fair-haired 
child,  playing  at  his  feet.  For  an  hour  I  sat  and  listened  to  his  tales  of  the  olden  times, 
and  of  scenes  his  eyes  had  witnessed.  He  had  often  seen  Washington  and  his  suite  at  the 
Birdsall  House,  and  well  remembers  Putnam,  Heath,  M'Dougall,  and  other  officers  whose 
quarters  were  at  Peekskill.  He  never  became  a  soldier,  and  saw  only  one  battle  during  the 
war.  That  occurred  near  the  Van  Cortlandt  House,  two  miles  east  of  Peekskill,  between 
some  American  pickets  at  the  foot  of  Gallows  Hill,  and  a  picket  guard  of  the  enemy  at  the 
base  of  the  eminences  opposite.  They  were  too  near  each  other  to  keep  quiet,  and  a  skir- 
mish at  length  ensued.  "  They  made  a  great  smoke  and  noise,"  said  Mr.  Sparks,  "  but 
nobody  was  hurt  except  by  fright.*'  Pointing  to  a  huge  oak  standing  near  the  Peekskill 
Academy  on  Oak  Hill,  and  in  full  view  of  our  resting-place,  he  related  the  circumstance  of 
the  execution  of  a  British  spy,  named  Daniel  Strang,  upon  that  tree.  He  was  a  Tory,  and 
was  found  lurking  about  the  American  army  at  Peekskill  with  enlisting  orders  sewed  up  in 
his  olothes.  I  left  the  vigorous  old  man  to  enjoy  the  warm  sunlight  and  his  newspaper 
alone,  and  procuring  a  conveyance,  rode  out  to  Van  Cortlandt's  house ;  the  church-yard, 
where  rest  the  remains  of  one  of  Andre's  captors;  Gallows  Hill,  famous  as  the  camping- 
ground  of  Putnam  for  a  short  period  during  the  Revolution,  and  to  Continental  Village,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  marauding  expeditious. 

Van  Cortlandt's  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  that  family.' 
It  is  a  brick  mansion,  and  was  erected  in  1773.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  pleasant  lawn, 
shaded  by  locust  trees,  on  the  north  side  of  the  post-road.  It  was  occupied  by  Washington, 
for  a  brief  space,  as  head-quarters ;  and  there  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  resided  in  safety, 

'  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  last  possessor  of  the  manor  house,  near  Croton,  by  entail.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  September,         ^^  ^         ^ 

1749,  and  was  reared  at  the  manor  house.     At  nineteen,  he      jff^    j  ^^}J^ /^^y^^i^f^^^ 
commenced  business  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  when  the  Revo-      00  r^  ^     j^  f 

Intion  broke  out,  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  his  father.  Honorable  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican army.  His  Tory  relatives  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  and  Governor  Tr}*on  forwarded 
him  a  major's  commission  in  the  Cortlandt  militia.  He  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  accepted  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel's commission  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  1 776,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater.  He  also  served  against  the  Indians  on  the  New  York  frontier  in  1778, 
and  in  1779-80  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  convened  for  the  trial  of  Arnold.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  militia  under  La  Fayette  in  1780,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  wa.* 
promoted  to  a  brigadier's*  command.  The  seven  hundred  British  and  Hessian  prisoners  of  war  were  in- 
trusted to  his  care  on  their  march  to  Fredericktown.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  Congress,  bui 
in  1811  declined  a  re-election.  General  Van  Cortlandt  accompanied  La  Fayette  in  his  tour  through  the 
United  States  in  1824.  He  died  at  the  manor  house,  at  Croton,  November  21st,  1831,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty - 
two.    With  him  expired  the  property  entail. 
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The  Codiaadt  Manor  Hoose. 


Paulding's  Monument,  and  St  Peter's  Church. 


GfJlows  Uill. 


while  desolation  was  rife  around  them.  When  I  visited  the  mansion,  Greneral  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  late  owner  (brother  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  manor  October, 
house),  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months.  Many  of  the  family  portraits  were  yet  ^®^- 
there,  some  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  They  have  since  been  removed  to 
the  old  manor  house  at  Croton.  The  mansion  which  we  are  considering  was  occupied  for 
a  while  by  Greneral  M'DougaH's  advanced  guard,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  Peeks- 
kill  in  March,  1777,  an  event  that  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  old  oak  tree  is  standing 
in  a  field  a  little  eastward  of  the  house,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  whip* 
ping-post  during  the  encampment  there.  It  is  green  and  vigorous,  and  so  regular  are  its 
branches,  that,  when  in  full  foliage,  its  form,  above  the  trunk,  is  a  perfect  sphere. 

Upon  a  knoll,  a  little  eastward  of  Van  Cortlandt's  house,  is  an  ancient  Wooden  church, 
erected  in  1767  for  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England.     Within 

its  grave-yard,  which  spreads  over  the 


.^. 


Pacldiivo's  Momumcnt,  and  St.  Pbtbr's  CnuRai.' 


knoll  westward,  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
monument  is  constructed  of  West  Chea- 
ter marble,  in  the  most  simple  form, 
consisting  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by 
a  cone.  It  is  massive,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  last  for  ages.  The  base 
of  the  pedestal  covers  a  square  of  seven 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron 
railing.  The  height  is  about  thirteen 
feet.  One  side  of  the  monument  ex- 
hibits a  representation,  in  low  relief,  of 
the  face  of  the  medal  voted  by  Con- 
gress to  each  of  the  captors  of  Andre  ;  the  other  side  exhibits  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  The 
main  inscription  is  upon  the  western  panel  of  the  pedestal.' 

From  the  old  church-yard  I  rode  to  the  summit  of  Gallows  Hill,  a  lofty  ridge  on  the 
north,  and  bared  of  trees  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  is  famous  as  %  portion  of  the  camp- 
groand  of  the  division  of  the  American  army  under  Putnam  in  1777,  and  also  as  the  place 
where  a  spy  was  executed,  firom  which  circumstance  the  hill  derives  its  name.  Leaving  my 
vehicle  at  the  gate  of  a  farm-house  by  the  road  side,  I  crossed  the  fields  to  the  place  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  old  chestnut-tree  stood,  near  which  the  spy  was  hanged. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  rods  west' of  the  road,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  ie 
marked  by  a  huge  bowlder  lying  upon  the  surface,  by  the  side  of  which  is  the  decayed  trunk 

'  The  site  of  this  church  and  the  grave-yard  was  a  gi(\  of  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jer- 
«f .  The  parish  was  called  St.  Peter^s ;  and  this  and  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  in  the  Highlands,  weco  en- 
iowtd  with  two  hundred  acres  of  land  by  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions : 

NosTH  BiDK. — -^*  Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  John  Paulding,  who  died  on  the  18th  day  of  Feb- 
rmrj,  1818,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age." 

West  sips. — ''On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  accompanied  by  two  yonng  farmers  of 
the  ooQfity  of  West  Chester  (whose  names  will  one  day  be  recorded  on  their  own  deserved  monuments),  he 
(■(ercepted  the  British  spy,  Andre.  Poor  himself,  he  disdained  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
cocTSTST.  Rejecting  the  temptation  of  great  rewards,  he  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  American  camp ; 
nd,  bj  this  act  of  noble  self-denial,  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected ;  the  designs  of  the  enemy  bafBed ; 
Wert  Point  and  the  American  Army  saved  ;  and  these  United  States,  now  by  the  grace  of  God  Free  and 
ladepeodent,  rescued  from  roost  imminent  peril." 

SoxrrH  SIDE. — "The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  erected  this  tomb  as  a  memorial  sacred  to 

rtmUC  GRATITUDE." 

The  monomeot  was  erected  in  1827*,  the  cone  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  on  the  22d  of  November  of 
imt  year,  m  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  who  were  addressed  by  William  Paulding,  then 
Xajror  of  New  York.     A  copy  of  the  medal  presented  to  the  captors  of  Andre  may  be  found  on  page  205 
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Execution  place  of  a  Spy.  Putnam's  laconic  Letter.  View  from  Gallowi  Hill.  Relatire  importance  of  PeekskOL 

of  a  chestnut,  as  seen  in  the  picture/  said  to  be  a  sprout  of  the  memorable  tree.    The  name  of 
the  spy  was  Edmund  Palmer.     He  was  an  athletic  young 
man,  connected  by  nature  and  affection  with  some  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  West  Chester,  and  had  a  wife 
and  children.     He  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  enlisting 
papers,  signed  by  Governor  Tr}'on,  were  found  upon  his  per- 
son.    It  was  also  ascertained  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
a  Tory  company.     These  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances made  rt  clear  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  on  that  charge  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.     His  young 
wife  pleaded  for  his  life,  but  the  dictates  of  the  stern  policy  of  war  made  Put- 
nam inexorable.      Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  flag  to  the  American  commander, 
claiming  Palmer  as  a  British  officer,  and  menacing  the  Republicans  with  his  se- 
verest wrath  if  he  was  not  delivered  up.     Putnam's  sense  of  duty  was  as  deaf  to  the 
menaces  of  the  one  as  to  the  tears  of  the  other,  and  he  sent  to  Clinton  the  follow- 
ing laconic  reply : 

**Head-qaarter8,  7th  August.  1777. 

"  Sir, — Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy,  lurking 
within  our  lines.  He  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed 
as  a  spy  ;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately.  Israel  Putnam. 

«•  P.S.- — He  has  been  accordingly  executed.'* 

From  the  top  of  Gallows  Hill  there  is  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  par- 
ticularly southward,  in  which  direction  the  eye  takes  in  glimpses  of  Peekskill  village,  the 
river  and  its  rocky  shores  on  the  west,  and  the  fertile  estates  of  West  Chester  as  far  as  the 
high  grounds  of  Tarrytown.  On  the  southeast  of  the  ridge  is  the  beautiful  undulating 
Peekskill  Hollow,  and  on  the  north,  between  it  and  the  rough  turrets  of  the  Highland  tow- 
ers, is  scooped  the  Canopus  Valley,  deep  and  rich,  wherein  is  nestled  Continental  Viilage, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  desolating  expeditions.  We  are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us 
open  the  chronicle  for  a  few  moments. 

In  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  at  the  opening  of  1777,  Peeks- 
kill  was  regarded  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  very  important  post.  Believing  that  the 
chief  design  of  the  next  campaign  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  a  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York  and  an  army  preparing  in  Canada 
March  J2,  ^^^  invasion,  Washington  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler,  as  follows  :  '«  Un- 
1777.  ^Q^  these  considerations,  I  can  not  help  thinking  much  too  large  a  part  of  our  force 
is  directed  to  Ticonderoga.  Peekskill  appears  to  me  a  much  more  proper  place,  where,  if 
the  troops  are  drawn  together,  they  will  be  advantageously  situated  to  give  support  to  any 
of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  Should  the  enemy's  design  be  to  penetrate  the  country  up 
the  North  River,  they  will  be  well  posted  to  oppose  them ;  should  they  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  New  England,  they  will  be  well  stationed  to  cover  it ;  if  they  move  westward, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  troops  can  easily  form  a  junction  ;  and  besides,  it  will  oblige  the 
enemy  to  have  a  much  stronger  garrison  at  New  York."*  With  these  views,  the  command- 
er-in-chief determined  to  collect  a  respectable  force  at  Peekskill.  This  was  done  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  General  Heath,  of  Massaehusetts,  was  placed  in  command.  This  officer 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  state,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  General  M^Dougall.* 

*  Near  this  bowlder  a  gallows,  rudely  constructed  of  logs,  was  erected,  on  which  the  spy  was  hnng.  It 
remained  there  for  several  years  afterward,  an  object  of  superstitious  dread  to  the  country  people  who  were 
obliged  to  pass  it  in  the  night.  <  Sparks's  WatfUngton,  iv.,  359. 

'  Alexander  M^Dougall  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman  from  the  ^  ^^ 

Lowlands,  who  came  to  America  about  twenty  years  before  the        J^/^/3^f^^y^i^^^^^'<^9^^^'^^^ 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  commenced  business  in  the  city  of     "'^^  ^^ 

New  York.     The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.     He  became  a  zealous  Whig  during  the  years  immedi> 
ately  preceding  the  Aevolution,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  army.     In  August,  1776,  be  was 
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Cattle  and  military  stores,  in  large  quantities,  were  collected  at  Peekskill  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity ;  and  the  post,  not  being  very  strongly  manned,  at'.,  acted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
William  Howe  projected  a  scheme  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Stratagem  was  a  part  of 
his  plan.  He  caused  a  conyersation  on  the  subject  to  be  held  in  the  hearing  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  who  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  an 
excursion  was  to  be  made  into  the  country  by  three  divisions :  one  to  go  up  the  Sound  and 
land  at  Mamaroneck,  another  to  march  up  the  center  road  by  Kingsbridge,  and  a  third  to 
go  up  the  Hudson  and  land  at  Tarry  town.  The  officer  was  soon  afterward  released,  and 
escorted  with  a  flag  to  the  American  lines.  The  object  was  to  have  him  report  the  con- 
venation,  and  thus  draw  ofl*  General  M^Dougall's  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack- 
M'Dougall  had  only  two  hundred  and  flfty  efiective  men,  too  few  to  attempt  opposition.  He 
immediately  commenced  sending  his  stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  for  safety,  but 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  design,  ten  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Tarrytown, 
and  two  went  up  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  below  Peekskill.  March  29, 
The  next  day  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Peekskill  Bay  ;  and  at  one  o'clock,  five  ^^^• 
hundred  men,  in  eight  flat-boats,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bird,  landed  at  Lent's 
Cove,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  They  had  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  drawn  by  the 
caikrs.  General  M*Dougall  retreated  to  Gallows  Hill  and  vicinity,  giving,  directions  for  de- 
stroying such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willett,  at  Fort  Constitution,  to  leave  a  subaltern's  command  there,  and 
hasten  to  his  assistance.  The  British  held  possession  of  the  town  until  next  day, 
when  a  detachment  advanced  toward  the  Highlands.  These  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Willett,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.  The  detachment  retreated  back  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  evening,  favored  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  all  embarked 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  Their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  was  partially  accom- 
plished, but  not  by  their  own  hands.  They  had  nine  of  their  number  killed  in  the  skirmish 
with  Willett,  and  four  at  the  verge  of  the  creek,  while  attempting  to  burn  some  boats.  The 
Americans  had  one  man  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.'  Two  or  three  houses  were  burned,  and 
about  forty  sheep,  furnished  by  the  Tories,  were  carried  off! 

Near  the  banks  of  Canopus  Creek,  and  overlooked  by  Gallows  Hill,  is  Continental  Vil- 
lage. It  is  about  three  miles  from  Peekskill,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Highland  passes 
northward.  There,  in  1777,  were  constructed  barracks  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  thou- 
nnd  men.  A  large  number  of  cattle,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  under  the 
efaarge  of  Major  Campbell,  were  collected  there.  Two  small  redoubts  were  erected  on  the 
kigh  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  property  and  guarding  the  mount- 
tin  road.  Hither,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  three  days  afler  the  capture 
of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  General  Tryon  was  detached  with  Emerick's  chas- 
leurs  and  other  Germans,  with  a  three-pounder,  to  destroy  the  settlement.  He  accomplished 
tke  object  most  effectually.  The  barracks,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the  little  village,  to- 
fetber  with  the  public  stores,  were  consumed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills,  while  the  few  troops  that  were  left  when  Putnam  and  the 
main  force  retired  to  Fishkill  on  the  fall  of  the  mountain  fortresses,  were  compelled  to  fly 
fcr  safety.     In  a  few  hours  the  smiling  little  valley  was  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.'     G^n- 

tppointed  u  brigadier,  and  in  Oclobor,  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  com- 
ataded  in  the  action  near  White  Plains,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Germantown  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  In 
1781  be  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Sute  Senate.     He  died  in  June,  1786. 

*  Getural  MtDougaWs  MS.  LetUr  of  March  29,  1777,  quoted  by  Sparks. 

*  The  feelings  of  Tryon  toward  the  Republicans  may  bo  learned  from  a  letter  of  hi.s,  written  a  few  weeks 
■f^  this  transaction,  in  reply  to  one  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  General  Parsons.  ^'I  have, "  he  says, 
^tke  candor  enough  to  assure  you,  as  much  as  I  abhor  every  principle  of  inhumanity  or  ungenerous  con- 
tact, I  iboald,  were  I  in  more  authority,  bum  every  committee-man^s  house  within  ray  reach,  as  I  deem  thoae 
•feats  the  wicked  instruments  of  the  continued  calamities  of  this  country  j  and  in  order  sooner  to  purge 
ikif  country  of  tbem,  I  am  willing  to  give  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  acting  committee-man  who  shall  be 
^vered  tq>  to  the  king^s  troops.'' 
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Peekskill  poMOMed  by  the  AmerlcuM.  The  SoUUer'a  Spring.  Verplanck's  Point.  Hudooo  and  the  Indttani. 

•ral  ParaoDB*  marched  down  from  Fishkill  with  two  thousand  men  a  few  days  afterward, 

and  took  possession  of  Peekskill.     From  that 

^  /^  time  it  was  the  soene  of  no  stirring  military 

-y^^  %^:^     jyr^  ^^-i^ ^r^/Lj(     ®^®°^»  other  than  those  incident  to  the  hrid* 

t/ c^y^T^'J^'Ty  (/f  ^  ^^  Cu^^O  U  encampment  of  regiments  or  divisiona  of  the 

American  army. 
Afler  sketching  the  only  prominent  ohject  on  the  site  of  poor  Palmer's  gallows,  I  resumed 
the  reins,  and,  when  part  way  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  turned  up  a  green  lane 
near  the  Soldier's  Spring*  to  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Lent,  to  inquire  for  an  aged  couple  of 
that  name.  Informed  that  they  lived  at  a  little  village  called  Oregon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  I  returned  to  Peekskill  Hollow,  and  proceeded  thither.  My  journey  was  fruitless 
of  information.  They  were,  indeed,  a  venerable  pair ;  one  aged  eighty-four,  and  the  other 
eighty-three  years. 

After  dinner  at  Peekskill,  I  rode  down  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  helow.*     It  was 

October  27,     *  lovely  aftemoon  ;  a  fine  road  amid  ever- varying  scenery,  and  every  rock,  and 

1848.         knoll,  and  estuary  of  the  river  clustered  over  with  historic  associations,  made  the 

journey  of  an  hour  one  of  great  pleasure  and  interest.    Verplanck's  Point  is  the  terminatioa 

of  a  peninsula  of  gently  rolling  land,  gradually  ascending  from  the  neck  toward  the  shore, 

where  it  ends  in  a  blufii  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.     Here,  during  the  memorable  season 

of  land  and.  town  speculation,  when  the  water-lot  mania  emulated  that  of  the  tulip  and 

the  South  Sea  games,  a  large  village  was  mapped  out,  and  one  or  two  fine  mansions 

were  erected.     The  bubble  burst,  and  many  fertile  acres  there,  where  com  and  potatoes 

once  yielded  a  profit  to  the  cultivator,  are  scarred  and  made  barren  by  intersecting  streets, 

not  £?^populated,  but  unpopulated,  save  by  the  beetle  and  grasshopper.     On  the  brow  of 

In  allosioD  to  this  and  kindred  expeditions,  Trumbull  makes  Malcom  say, 

**  Behold,  like  whelps  of  Britain's  lioa. 
Oar  warriors,  Clinton,  Vanghan,  and  Tryon, 
March  fortii  with  patriotic  Joy 
To  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy. 
Great  gen'rals,  foremost  in  their  natioo, 
^e  Journeymen  of  Desolation ! 
Like  Sampson's  foxes,  each  assails. 
Let  loose  with  fire-brands  in  their  tails, 
And  vgnetAA  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Philistines'  com." 

M'FiNOAL,  Canto  nr. 

*  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Connecticat,  and  one  of  a  committer  of  correspondence  in 
that  state  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  Cohgress  in 
August,  1776,  and  served  his  country  faiChfuUy  during  the  eontest.  Under  bis  direction,  the  succesaiul  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island,  in  1777,  was  sent  oat.  He 
was  appointed  a  oonunissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Indians  in  1785.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     He  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio,  in  December,  1789. 

*  This  is  a  little  fountain  bubbling  up  by  the  road  side,  and  named  Th%  Soldier^s  Springs  from  the  circmn- 
stance  that  an  American  soldier,  while  retreating  before  the  enemy,  stooped  at  the  fountain  to  quench  his 
thirst.  While  so  doing,  a  cannon  ball,  that  struck  the  hills  above  him,  glanced  obliquely,  bit  and  shattered 
his  thigh,  and  left  him  dying  beside  the  clear  waters.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  wagon  that  passed  soon  aft- 
erward,  to  Fishkill,  where  he  expired. 

*  This  was  the  point  off  which  Henry  Hudson^s  vessel,  the  Half  Moon^  came  first  to  anchor  after  leaving 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Highland  Indians,  filled  with  wonder,  came  flocking  to  the  ship  in  boats,  bat 
their  curiosity  ended  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  them,  overcome  by  acquisitiveness,  crawled  up  the  rudder,  en- 
tered the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a  pillow  and  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  mate  saw  the  thief 
pulling  his  bark  for  land,  and  shot  at  and  killed  him.  The  ship^s  boat  was  sent  for  the  stolen  articles,  and 
when  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  leaped  into  the  water,  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  shallop,  bis  hand  was 
cut  off  by  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  by  these  voyagers.  InteUigence 
of  this  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  Indians  hated  the  white  man,  afterward,  intensely. 

The  exceedingly  tortuous  creek  which  traverses  the  marsh  southward  of  Verplanck's  Point  was  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Meahagh,  and  this  was  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  peninsula.  It  was  purcluuKd  of 
the  Indians  by  Stephanos  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Johan- 
nes, whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Gertrude,  married  Philip  Verplanck,  from  whom  it  acquired  its  pres- 
ent appellation. 
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rtortifieatioos  «t  Verplanck's  Point 


Capture  of  Fort  Fayette. 


Surrender  of  the  Ganiaon. 


the  Point,  near  the  western  extremity,  and  overlooking  the  water,  a  Bmall  fortification,  called 
Fort  Fayette,  was  erected.  It  was  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort ;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
ibrtren  on  the  rocky  promontory  opposite,  was  capable  of  being  made  a  formidable  defense 
at  this,  the  lower  gate  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.     These  two  promontories  make  the  river 


"yXyZ/Jr-^-^-^  -^  '''//'/,-^^'/^>7//^i 


^^:^p. 


qoite  narrow,  and,  if  well  fortified,  might  defy  the  passage  of  any  number  of  hostile  vessels." 
The  site  of  Fort  Fayette  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  orchard  upon  the  high  grounds  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Bleakly *s  store  upon  the  wharf.  The  mounds  and  fos66  of  the  main  fort,  as  it 
wu  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  British,  aiKTalso  the  emb.ankments  of  the  smaller  out- 
works, are  quite  prominent  in  many  places. 

The  small  forts  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Points  were  captured  by  the  enemy  commanded 
ky  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779.  The  garrison  of  Stony  Point 
consisted  of  only  about  forty  men,  and  that  at  Verplanck's  of  seventy  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Armstrong.  As  these  forts  secured  a  free  communication  between  the  troops  of 
New  England^  and  those  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  confederacy,  Clinton  de- 
termined to  dislodge  the  Americans  therefrom.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  sailed 
ap  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  accompanied  by  General  Vaughan ;  the  flotilla  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Collier.  They  landed  in  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  the  one  under  Vaughan,  on  the  east  side,  eight  miles  below  Verplanck's,  and 
the  other  under  Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  a  little  above  Haverstraw.  The  garrison  at 
Stony  Point  retired  to  the  Highlands  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fort  changed 
masters  without  bloodshed.  The  next  morning,  the  guns  of  the  captured  fortress,  and  the 
eaoDons  and  mortars  dragged  up  during  the  night,  were  pointed  toward  Fort  Fayette  oppo- 
Bte.  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon  it.  Unable  to  make  a  respectable  resistance 
to  this  assault,  and  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Vaughan's  division,  the  little  garrison  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.*    The  loss  of  these  forts  was  greatly  lamented  by  Washington, 


May,  1779. 


*  Tlus  map  shows  the  relative  position  of  Verplanck^s  and  Stony  Points,  and  of  the  forts  in  the  time  of 
dw  Revolmion.  A  represents  the  position  and  form  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point ;  B,  General  Wayne^s  right 
eofauBn,  and  C  his  lef^  colaran,  when  he  stormed  the  ramparts  and  fort ;  and  D  shows  the  site  of  Fort  Fay- 
ette, on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

'  The  foUowing  were  the  terms  of  capitulation  : 

"  On  the  glads  of  Fort  Fayette,  Jnoe  lot.  1779. 

"His  excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Commodore* Sir  George  Collier  grant  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  La 
Fsjette  terms  of  safety  to  the  persons  and  property  (contained  in  the  fort)  of  the  garrison,  they  surrender- 
lag  tbemselvet  prisoners  of  war.     The  officers  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

"John  AiiDRi^,  jiid-dt'Camp.^* 
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DUpoaition  of  the  Americui  Troops  on  Aq  Hudfon.  PrepanitioiM  for  attaduDg  Stony  Point  The  Negro  8pf. 

and  bis  first  care  was  to  make  an  eSbri  to  recover  them,  for  West  Point  was  now  in  danger. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  moved  from  Middlebrook  toward  the  Highlands, 
and  Washington  established  his  quarters  at  Smith's  Clove,  far  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw.* 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the  forts,  and  to  guard 
the  detachments  left  for  the  purpose,  he  descended  the  river  with  his  army  only  as  far  as 

Phillipsburgh,  now  Yonkers. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Washington  established  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor,  leaving  Greneral  Putnam  in 
command  of  the  main  army  at  Smith's  Clove.  General 
M*Dougall  was  transferred  to  the  command  at  West  Point ; 
the  garrisons  at  Constitution  Island,  and  at  the  redoubts 
opposite  West  Point,  were  strengthened  ;  the  road  to  Fish- 
kill  was  well  guarded,  and  three  brigades  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Heath,  who  had  lately  been 
ordered  from  Boston.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  General  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
.,       „  on.        line,  and  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dunderberff, 

lUcAA  Vutw  AT  Stony  Point.*  i  -r-i         ,-■  ,     ,  •  , 

between  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  mam  army  at  the 
Clove.  The  British  had  now  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  forts  in  question, 
well  supplied  them  with  ammunition  and  stores,  and  had  them  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
force  at  Stony  Point  consisted  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the  grenadier  companies 
of  the  seventy-first,  and  some  artillery  ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutcnaift-colonel 
Johnson  of  the  seventh.  The  garrison  at  Verplanck's  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
•nel  Webster,  and  was  quite  equal  in  force  to  that  at  Stony  Point.  Several  small  British 
vessels  of  war  were  anchored  in  the  bay  within  close  cannon  shot  of  the  forts.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  when  the  attack  of  the  Americans  under  Wayne  and  Howe 
upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  was  planned  and  executed  by  order  of  Washington. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  July,  all  the  Massachusetts  light  infantry  were 
marched  to  the  quarters  of  Wayne  at  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  from  Stony  Point. 
At  meridian  on  that  exceedingly  sultry  day,  the  whole  body  moved  through  narrow  defiles, 
over  rough  crags,  and  across  deep  morasses,  in  single  file,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  ren- 
dezvoused a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stony  Point.  There  they  remained  until  General  Wayne 
and  several  officers  returned  from  reconnoitering  the  works  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were 
formed  into  column,  and  moved  silently  forward  under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  slave  belong- 
ing to  a  Captain  Lamb  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.* 

The  position  of  the  fortress  was  such  that  it  seemed  almost  impregnable.  Situated  upon 
a  huge  rocky  blufil  an  island  at  high  water,  and  always  inaccessible  dry-shod,  except  across 

*  Smith's  Clove  extends  northward  from  the  Ramapo  Valley,  not  far  from  Turner's  station  on  the  Erie 
rail-road. 

^  This  sketch  presents  a  rear  view  of  the  old  embankments  of  the  fort,  and  of  the  Ught-hoose,  which  is  seen 
by  all  travelers  upon  the  river,  just  before  entering  the  Highlands.  The  beacon  stands  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  fort,  upon  the  site  of  the  magazine.  There  was  a  covered  way  toward  the  water  on  the  north  side 
of  the  hill,  and  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear  are  some  prominent  remains  of  the  ravelins  which  extended 
across  the  point. 

3  Mr.  Ten  £yok,  the  old  feriyman  at  Stony  Point,  informed  me  that  he  knew  this  negro  well.  His  name 
was  Pompey,  and  for  his  services  on  that  night  his  master  gave  him  a  horse  to  ride,  and  never  exacted  any 
labor  from  him  afterward.  Pompey's  master  was  a  warm  Whig,  and  himself  was  a  shrewd  negro.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  Point,  Pompey  ventured  to  go  to  the  fort  with  strawberries  to  sell. 
He  was  kindly  received ;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  berries  and  cherries  became  plentiful,  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  garrison,  and  became  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  who  had  no  suspicion  that 
he  was  regularly  reporting  every  thing  to  his  Whig  master.  Finally,  Pompey  informed  them  that  his  mas- 
ter would  not  allow  him  to  come  with  fruit  in  the  daytime,  for  it  was  hoeing-com  season.  Unwilling-  to 
lose  their  supply  of  luxuries,  the  officers  gave  Pompey  the  countersign  regularly,  so  that  he  could  pass  the 
sentinels  in  the  evening.  He  thus  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  countersign  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  and 
made  good  use  of  it.  That  countersign  was,  ^*  The  fort's  our  own,"  and  this  was  the  watch- word  of  the 
Americans  when  they  scaled  the  ramparts. 
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Biography  of  Wayne. 


Hii  Monument 


a  narrow  causeway  in  the  rear,  it  waa  atrongly  defended  by  outworks  and  a  double  row  of 
abatis.  Upon  three  sides  of  the  rock  were  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  am!  ..i  the  fourth 
WIS  t  morass,  deep  and  dangerous.  But  Wayne  was  not  easily  deterred  by  obstacles  ;  and 
tradition  avers,  that  while  conversing  with  Washington  on  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  he 
remarked,  with  emphasis,  "  General,  I'll  storm  hell  if  you  will  only  plan  it."  He  possessed 
the  tnie  fire  of  the  flint,  and  was  always  governed  by  the  maxim,  "  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  He  resolved  to  storm  the  fort  at  all  hazards,  and  only  waited  for  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  the  deep  first  slumber  of  the  garrison,  to  move  toward  the  fortress. 


Gbncjlai.  Watne.i 


*  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  the  township  of 
EastowTi,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1745.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  having  studied  mathematics  with  care,  he  opened 
a  surveyor's  office  in  his  native  town.  He  was  sent 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  to  locate  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  crown  to  several  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
made  Wayno  superintendent  of  the  settlement.  This 
post  ho  held  until  1767,  when  he  returned  home,  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  his 
profession  as  surveyor.  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  a 
representative  to  the  general  Assembly  of  his  state. 
He  quitted  the  council  for  the  field  in  1775,  where  he 
was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
went  to  Canada  with  General  Thomas.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  there  in  1776,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  He  was  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  in 
all  of  which  engagements  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
valor.  The  capture  of  Stony  Point  raised  him  to  the 
highest  mark  in  the  admiration  of  his  countrjrmen.  In 
1781,  he  went  with  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  South, 
and  in  Virginia  co-operated  with  La  Fayette.  After 
the  capture  of  Cornw^lis,  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the 
war  in  Georgia,  and  was  very  successful.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  made 

Ub  a  present  of  a  valuable  farm.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  that  ratified  the  Fed- 

eiil  Constitution.     In  1792  he  succeeded  St.  C'air  in  the  command  of  the  an»*y  to,  be  employed  aiainst 

Ike  Western  Ind    as,  and /.   ined  a  p    At  victor     over  the     in  the  V    ille  of  th'    Miamis,  •  .August    i794. 

He  coQcladed  a  •  eaty  wif   the  Indii   s  in  Aug   jt,  1795.     vVhile  en- 

Siged  in  the  public  service,  and  returning  homo  from  the  West,  he 

VIS  seized  with  the  gout,  and  died  in  a  hut  at  Presque  Isle,  in  De- 
cember, 1796,  aged  fifty-one  years.     He  was  buried,  at  his  own  re- 

inest,  under  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  from 

•beoce  his  remains  were  conveyed  in  1 809,  by  his  son.  Colonel  Isaac 

^tjnc,  to  Radnor  church-yard,  in  Delaware  county.    The  venerable 

«fcnrch,  near  which  the  bciiy  of  the  hero  lies,  was  erected  in  1717. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  caused  a  handsome 

■OQnmeDi  of  white  marble  to  be  erected  over  his  remains,  upon  which 

•re  the  following  inscriptions : 
North  front. — **  Major-general  Anthony  Wayne  was  bom  at 

ViTue^r.wgh,*  in  Chester  county.  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  A.D. 

1745.    After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  December, 

1T§6,  at  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  commander-in- 

«Wof  the  army  of  the  United  States.     His  military  achievements 

«e  consecrated  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 

•outtryroco.     His  remains  are  here  interred." 
SocTH  raoxT. — "  In  honor  of  the  distinguished  military  services 

rf  Major-general  Anthony  Wayne,  and  as  an  affectionate  tribute  of 

'•ipect  to  his  memory,  this  stone  was  erected  by  his  companions  in 

f»n»t  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  A.D.  1809,  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 

•"fcpendence  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  an  event  which  constitutes  the  most  appropriate  eulogium 

«^«n  American  soldier  and  patriot." 

•  This  if  an  error.    His  birtfa'place  was  about  a  mQe.and  a  qnaiter  south  of  the  Paoli  tarem. 
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Approach  of  the  Americant  to  Stony  Point. 


Capture  of  Sentioela. 


Storming  of  tbe  Fort. 


It  was  half  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  silent 
march  toward  the  fort.  All  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  killed  the  day  before, 
that  their  barking  might  not  give  notice  of  strangers  near.     The  negro,  with  two  strong  men 

disguised  as  farmers,  advanced 
alone.      The    countersign    was 
given  to  the  first  sentinel,  on  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  morass, 
and   while  he  was  conversing 
with  Pompey,  the  men   seized 
and  gagged  him.      The  silence 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  causeway 
was  secured  in  the  same  manner, 
and  as  soon  as  the  tide  ebbed  suf- 
ficiently, the  whole  of  Wayne's 
little  army,  except  a  detachment 
of  three    hundred    men    under 
General  Muhlenburg,  who   re- 
mained in  the  rear  as  a  reserve, 
crossed  the  morass  to  the   foot 
of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
promontory,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.     The  troops  were  now  divided  into  two  columns ; 
the  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
De  Fleury,  and  that  of  the  left,  of  one  hundred  volunteers,  under  Major  Stewart,  each  "with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.     An  avant-guard  of  twenty  picked  men  for  each 
company,  under  Lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox,  preceded  them,  to  remove  the  abatis  and 
other  obstructions.     These  vans  composed  the  forlorn  hope  on  that  memorable  night. 

At  a  little  past  midnight  the  advanced  parties  moved  silently  to  the  charge,  one  company 
on  the  southern,  and  the  other  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  height.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  main  divisions ;  the  right,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs, 
being  led  by  General  Wayne  in  person.  The  left  was  composed  of  Colonel  Butler's  regi- 
ment, and  two  companies  under  Major  Murfey.  The  Americans  were  undiscovered  until 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  pickets  upon  the  heights,  when  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  sen- 
tinels and  the  advanced  guards.  The  pickets  fired  several  shots,  but  the  Americans,  true 
to  orders,  relied  entirely  upon  the  bayonet,  and  pressed  forward  with  vigor.  The  garrison 
was  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  instantly  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  loud  cry  To  arms  f  to  arms  f  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the 
ramparts  and  behind  the  abatis,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  charged  with  the  deadly  grape-shot, 
from  the  embrasures.'    In  the  face  of  this  terrible  storm,  the  Americans  forced  their  way,  at 


VuBw  or  Stony  Point  raov  the  SouTmnsT.' 


^  This  view  shows  a  large  portion  of  the  morass,  and  the  place  where  the  assaulting  party  divided  and 
prepared  for  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  which  was  situated  where  the  light-hoase  is  seen.  The  place  of  the 
causeway  is  on  the  left,  denoted  by  the  cattle.  When  I  made  this  sketch  it  was  quite  high  water,  and  the 
morass,  there  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  almost  covered.  There  was  another  place  near  the  river 
shore,  on  the  right,  where  the  Point  was  accessible  at  times.  It  is  distinguished  in  the  sketch  by  the  nar- 
row strip  oi  land  extending  nearly  across  the  month  of  the  morass.  Upon  this  the  enemy  had  dug  pits  aqd 
placed  sharpened  stakes  within  them,  so  that,  had  the  Americans  attempted  to  teach  the  Point  by  that  way 
many  would  have  been  impaled.  The  position  of  the  Americans  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  outworks  and  the 
a6a^,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map  on  a  preceding  page. 

*  Mr.  Headley,  in  his  Wathington  and  his  Generals^  i.,  326,  has  the  following  paragraph:  "The  water 
around  them  was  driven  into  spray  by  the  grape-shot  and  balls  that  fell  in  an  incessant  shower,  while  the 
hissing,  bursting  shells,  traversing  the  air  in  every  direction,  added  inconceivable  terror  to  the  scene." 
From  a  personal  examination  of  the  ground,  I  know  that  not  a  single  shot,  unless  accidentally  inlerrupted 
in  its  progress,  could  have  touched  the  waters  of  the  morass  from  the  elevated  works ;  and  in  none  of  the 
official  accounts  of  the  assault  and  defense  have  I  seen  any  mention  of  a  bomb-shell  being  thrown.  Indeed 
there  was  nothing  against  which  to  hurl  those  murderous  missiles  except  the  innocent  hills  in  the  rear,  for 
the  assailants  were  at  the  verge  of  the  works  before  the  garrison  was  aroused.     Historic  tmth  is  greatly 
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Wijae  wottDded. 


Hit  Brayery. 


Surrender  of  the  Fort 


Wayne's  laconic  Dispatch. 


the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through  every  obstacle,  until  the  van  of  ^ach  column  met  in  the 
center  of  the  works,  where  each  arrived  at  the  same  time.'  At  the  inner  abatis,  Wayne 
was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  which  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  His  two 
brave  aids,  Fishbow  and  Archer,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  carried  him  gallantly  through 
the  works.  Believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  the  general  exclaimed,  as  he  arose,  **  March 
on !  carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  column  !"  But  the  wound  was 
not  very  severe,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  when  the  two  col- 
umns met  as  victors  within  the  fort.  Colonel  De  Fleury  first  entered  the  works,  and  struck 
the  British  standard  with  his  own.  hands.  "The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  that  brilliant  achievement  was  rendered  the  more  glorious  for  the  clem- 
ency which  the  victors  exercised  toward  the  vanquished.  Not  a  life  was  taken  after  the 
flag  was  struck  and  the  garrison  had  pleaded  for  quarters.  Wayne  had  but  fifteen  killed 
and  eighty-three  wounded  ;  the  British  had  sixty-three  killed  f  and  Johnson,  the  commander, 
with  five  hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  ships  of  the 
enemy  lying  in  the  river  in  front  of  Stony  Point  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down  to  a 
place  of  security.  Before  daylight,  Wayne  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  reply,  of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given : 


r-i^-^-y-l     ^ 


^7U 


^ 


j;;7wt/T_/Vf 


^  ^ 


I  by  thus  allowing  the  imagination  to  put  its  high- wrought  creations  in  the  place  of  facts,  and  a  col- 
oring of  justice  is  thereby  given  to  the  sweeping  assertion  of  Byron,  who  said,  '^  All  history  is  but  a  splendid 
AetioB.*'    The  faneifal  rhetorician  should  always  be  subservient  to  the  plam  historian  when  recording  facts. 

'  Wayne's  official  dispatch,  dated  at  Stony  Point,  July  17,  1779. 

'  This  is  the  naniber  given  in  the  American  account.  Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  official  dispatch,  says  he 
iMd  only  twenty  killed. 
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Fort  Fayette  CannonRded. 


Relieved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 


Galley  with  Ordnance  sunk  at  Cald«rRir& 


At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  cannons  of  the  captured  fort  were  turned  upon  the  enemy's 
works  at  Verplanck's  Point  under  Colonel  Webster,  and  a  desultory  bombardment  was  kept 
up  during  the  day.  Major-general  Robert  Howe  had  been  sent  to  attack  Fort  Fayette,  bat 
on  account  of  delays,  and  some  misconceptions  of  Washington's  orders,  he  did  not  make  the 
attack  in  time  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  News  of  Webster's  critical  situation  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point  was  speedily  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  immediately 
sent  relief  to  the  menaced  garrison  at  Verplanck's.  Howe  withdrew,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

Washington,  clearly  perceiving  the  danger  of  attempting  to  retain  the  post  at  Stony  Point 


Gold  Mbdal  AWAaosD  bt  Conorsss  to  Gbnbkal  Waynk.' 


with  so  few  troops  as  could  be  employed  in  the  service,  concluded  to  order  an  evacuation, 

and  a  destruction  of  the  works  after  the  ordnance  and  stores  should  be  removed.     This  was 

accordingly  done  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth.     All  that  was  originally  intended 

^'  was  accomplished,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  works  and  the  seizure  of  the  ar- 

tillery and  stores.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  ordnance  was  placed  upon  a  galley  to  be 
conveys  I  to  West  Point.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  moved,  a  cannonade  from  Verplanck's  and 
the  Bi  jsh  shipping  was  commenced  upon  it.  A  heavy  shot  from  the  Vulture  struck  it  be- 
low water-mark,  and  the  galley  went  down  at  tue  point  just  above  Caldwell's  Landing, 
where  speculation  recently  made  credulity  seek  for  treasures  in  a  sunken  vessel  alleged  to 
have  belonged  to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  If,  as  asserted,  a  cannon  was  drawn  up  from 
a  vessel  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  there,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  pieces  taken  from 
Stony  Point,  and  the  "  ship's  timbers"  there  discovered  are  the  remains  of  the  old  galley. 
The  "  treasures,'*  if  secured,  would  be  of  little  worth  in  these  "  piping  times  of  peace." 

The  British  repossessed  themselves  of  Stony  Point  on  the  20  th,  but  they  had  little  of  value 
lofl  them  but  the  eligible  site  for  a  fortification. 

'The  stoi-ming  and  capture  of  Stony  Point,  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  indom- 
itable courage,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.     General  Wayne,  the  leader 


*  This  is  a  representation  of  the  medal,  the  size  of  the  original.  On  one  side  is  a  device  representing  an 
Indian  queen  crowned,  a  quiver  on  her  back,  and  wearing  a  short  apron  of  feathers.  A  mantle  hangs  from 
her  waist  behind,  the  upper  end  of  which  appears  as  if  passed  through  the  girdle  of  her  apron,  and  bangs 
gracefully  by  her  left  side.  With  her  right  hand  she  is  presenting  a  wreath  to  General  Wayne  ;  in  her  left 
she  is  holding  up  a  mural  crown  toward  his  bead.  At  her  feet,  on  the  left,  an  alligator  is  lying.  The 
American  shield  is  resting  against  the  animal.  Over  the  figure  is  the  legend  '*  Antonio  Watnb  Duci  Ex- 
KRCiTAS,"  and  beneath,  "  Comitia  Americana  ;"  "  The  American  Congress  to  General  Anthony  Wayne." 
On  the  reverse  is  a  fort  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  British  flag  flying ;  troops  in  single  file  advancing  up  the 
hill,  and  a  large  number  lying  at  the  bottom.  Artillery  are  seen  in  the  foreground,  and  six  vessels  in  the 
river.  The  inscription  is,  "  Stony  Point  expugnatum,  xv.  Jul.  mdcclxxix.  \*^  "  Stony  Point  captured, 
July  15,  1779." 
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MeiU  awanicd  to  Wajoe. 


HiB  Popularity. 


Medal  awarded  to  Colonel  De  Flenrf . 


of  the  CDterprise,  wa«  every  where  greeted  with  rapturous  applause.'  Congress  testified 
their  grateful  sense  of  his  services  by  a  vote  of  thanks  "  for  his  brave,  prudent,  and  soldierly 
conduct."  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  this  action,  should  be 
struck,  and  presented  to  General  Wayne.  Thanks  were  also  presented  by  Congress  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel De  Fleury'  and  Major  Stewart,  and  a  medal  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  struck 


Mb  DAL  AWARDED  TO  LlCITTSNAKT-COLONKL   Db   FleURY.^ 

aid  presented  to  each.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Gibbons  ffnd  Knox  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed, and  brevets  of  captain  was  given  to  each,  and  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  volunteer  aid  of  Wayne, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  general's  letter  to  Washington  on  the  occasion.  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  ia  fulfillment  of  promises  made  by  Wayne 
before  the  assault,  with  the  concurrence  of  Washington,  Congress  resolved,  "  That  the  value 
of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point  be  ascertained  and  divided  among  the  gallant 

^  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Wayne,  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  1 
do  roost  serioasly  declare  that  your  assault  of  Stony  Point  is  not  only  the  most  brilliant,  in  my  opinion, 
tfaroaghoQt  the  whole  coarse  of  the  war,  on  either  side,  but  that  it  is  the  most  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with 
m  history;  the  assault  of  Schiveidnitz,  by  Marshal  Laudon,  I  thinly  inferior  to  it."  Dr.  Rush  wrote,  saying, 
'*Oar  streets  rang  for  many  days  with  nothing  but  the  name  of  General  Wayne.  You  are  remembered 
eonstantly  next  to  our  good  and  great  Washington,  over  our  claret  and  Madeira.  Yon  have  established  the 
■itiooal  character  of  our  country ;  you  havo  taught  our  enemies  that  bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity 
in  the  national  virtues  of  the  Americans." 

*  De  Fleury  was  descended  from  Hercule  Andre  de  Fleury,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  the  preceptor 
of  the  grandson  of  Lonis  XIV.  during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  that  monarch.  He  was  afterward  made 
eaniinal  and  prime  minister.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  came  to  America  soon  after  the  news  of  the  revolt 
leacbod  France.  Washington  received  him  kindly,  obtained  for  him  a  commission,  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
bnve  and  worthy  soldier.  Educated  as  an  engineer,  his  talents  were  brought  into  requisition  here.  In 
Ikftt  capacity  he  was  acting  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  Delaware.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  Congress  gave  him  a  horse.  He  returned  to  France 
<«Ni  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point. 

'  This  is  a  representation  of  the  medal,  the  size  of  the  original.  The  device  is  a  helmeted  soldier,  stand- 
i^  against  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  His  right  hand  is  extended,  holding  a  sword  upright ;  the  staff  of  a  stand 
of  oobrs  is  grasped  by  his  left;  the  colors  are  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  trampling  upon  them.    The  legend 

ii,  "  VlRTUTIS    ET    AUDACIJB    MONUM    ET    PREMIUM.       D.   D.   FlEURY    EqDITI    GaLLO    PRIMO    MUROS    RESP. 

AaiRic.  D.  D. ;''  "  A  memorial  and  reward  of  valor  and  daring.  The  American  Republic  has  bestowed 
(this  medal)  on  Colonel  D.  de  Fleury,  a  native  of  France,  the  first  over  the  walls  (of  the  enemy)."  On  the 
wverse  are  two  water  batteries,  three  guns  each ;  a  fort  on  a  hill,  with  a  flag  flying ;  a  river  in  front,  and 
■X  vesaeb  before  the  fort.  The  legend  is,  ^'  Agorres  paludes  iiostes  victi  ;"  *^  Mountains,  morasses, 
fees,  overcome."  Exergue,  *'  Stony  Pt.  expugii.,  xv.  Jul.,  mdcclxxix.  ;"  "  Stony  Point  stormed,  15th  of 
Jaly,  1779." 

This  ideotical  silver  medal  was  found  by  a  boy  while  digging  in  a  garden  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to- 
wBid  the  close  of  April,  1850,  and  was  deposited  in  the  bank  at  that  place  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 
Bow  the  medal  came  there  is  uncertain.  De  Fleury  returned  to  France  before  the  medal  was  struck,  and 
it  probably  was  never  in  his  possession.  Congress  was  afterward  in  session  at  Princeton,  and  the  medal 
•ay  have  been  knt  by  the  secretary,  in  whose  custody  it  properly  belonged  until  delivered  to  the  recipient 
tftlttbooor. 
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PtOOlkiid  Eiiwiirdi  Tot  ihs  hrvfuiit,  Mea.  Dltb ioa  of  the  Spoil*  among  the  Troops.  Medal  awarded  to  Major  Btewart 

troop*  by  wbom  it  was  reduced,  la  £uch  manner  and  proportions  as  the  commander-in-chief 
ih&Ll  prcflcribe,^' ^ 


^^^-"^ 


VCDAL    AWAUDKD  TO  MaJOB  StSWAXT.' 


*  See  Jtmmah  o/Cmigrcsa,  v.,  226,  227.  The  following  rewards  wore  promised :  To  the  first  man  who 
entered  the  enemy's  works,  fiv&  hmiflrx'd  dulkrs ;  to  the  second,  four  hundred ;  to  the  third,  three  hundred ; 
to  the  fsmrih,  two  hundred  ;  to  the  lifth^  otie  hundred :  being  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  The 
ordniuieo  and  other  stores  were  e^'ciimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars in  VfLliie,  which  amount  wa^  di Tided  a.niong  the  troops  in  proportion  of  ofilcers  and  privates. — Sparka's 
Washington^  vi-^  54Q. 

'  Tbia  represeniis  the  medal  the  svize  ol  the  original.  The  device  is  America  personified  by  an  Indian 
qaecJi,  who  k  presenting  a  palm  UrftOirh  to  Major  Stewart.  A  quiver  is  at  her  back ;  her  left  hand  is  rest- 
ing on  the  Americnn  shiold,  and  M  her  fi?<*i  is  an  alligator  crouohant.  The  legend  is,  "  Joakni  Stewart 
Coiioa^is  I'EiBFECT'OT  CoMiTiA  Athftuca***  j"  "  Thc  American  Congress  to  Major  John  Stewart."  On 
the  reverse  m  a.  fortress  on  an  c  mine  nee.  Jn  the  foreground  an  officer  is  cheering  on  his  men,  who  are  fol- 
lowing hini  over  ahattt  with  chur^t'd  bayonets,  the  enemy  flying.  Troops  in  single  file  are  ascending  to 
the  tcitt  on  one  aide  ;  others  are  advancing  from  the  shore ;  ships  are  in  sight.  The  inscription  is,  **  Story 
pQiMT  oFFifi>[»ATL'si  XV.  Jvh.  i«DccLXxix. ;"  "  Stouy  Point  attacked  15th  of  July,  1779." 

I  believe  there  is  no  biogfa[)l]y  of  I^iajor  Stewart  extant.  Professor  Wyatt,  in  his  Memoirs  of  jSmeriedn 
Qtner aU^  €9mmQdm'c$^  ^o.,  s^y^  he  wo^  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
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Eh^tFerrj. 


Jolly  old  Watermaii. 


Stony  Point 


Erening  walk  toward  Havorstrav. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


**  From  Cain  to  Catiline,  the  world  hath  known 
Her  traitors — vaunted  votaries  of  crime — 
Caligula  and  Nero  sat  alone 

Upon  the  pinnacle  of  vice  sublime ; 
Bat  they  were  moved  by  hate,  or  wish  to  climb 

The  rugged  steeps  of  Fame,  in  letters  bold 
To  write  their  names  upon  the  scroll  of  Time ; 
Therefore  their  crimes  some  virtue  did  enfold — . 
But  Arnold  1  thine  had  none — 'twas  all  for  sordid  gold !" 

EsTELLK  Anna  Lswis. 

HE  localities  more  immediately  associated  with  the  hrief  career  of  Andre 
during  his  hapless  connection  with  Arnold,  now  commands  our  attention, 
for  toward  Haverstraw  I  next  journeyed.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon when  I  crossed  the  ferry  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  a  small  row-boat. 
This  wa^  the  old  King's  Ferry  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  good  Wash- 
ington so  often  crossed,  and  where  battalion  after  battalion  of  troops,  rayal, 
French,  and  American,  at  various  times  spanned  the  Hudson  with  their 
long  lines  of  flat-boats,  for  it  was  the  main  crossing-place  of  armies  moving 
between  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.     It  was  here,  too,  that  a  portion  of  the  forces  of 


Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hud- 
son when  on  tbeir  march 
from  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  landing-place  on 
the  Stony  Point  side,  in  for- 
mer times,  was  in  the  cove 
tt  the  opening  of  the  marsh, 
OQ  the  north  of  the  promon- 
tory ;  now  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  ferry  is  a  little 
above,  at  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Tcnyck,  the  jolly  old  ferry- 
man, who  has  plied  the  oar 
there,  almost  without  inter- 


The  Fbestman. 


mission,  ever  since  1784.  He 
was  sitting  upon  his  door- 
stone  when  his  son  moored 
the  hoat  at  its  rock-fasten- 
ing ;  and,  as  we  ascended  the 
bank,  the  old  man  held  up  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  and  proffer- 
ed a  draught  as  a  pledge  of 
welcome  to  the  "  millionth 
man'*  that  had  crossed  his 
ferry.  Preferring  milk  to 
whisky,  I  sat  down  under  the 
rich-leaved  branches  of  a  ma- 
ple, and  regaled  myself  with 


A 


I 


that  healthful  beverage.  While  the  veteran  and  two  of  his  neighbors  were  enjoying  the 
aqua  vits,  I  sketched  the  old  King's  Ferry  sign-board,  with  its 
deviee,  which  was  nailed  to  a  sapling  near,  and  then,  accompa- 
nied by  the  old  man  and  his  companions,  started  for  a  ramble 
over  the  rough  site  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point.  Upon  its  ancient 
mounds  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  adventurous  tales  of 
the  octogenarian,  until  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  warned 
me  that  the  day  was  fast  waning,  when  I  hastened  to  make  the 
drawings  upon  pages  176  and  178.  At  sunset,  accompanied  by 
ose  of  the  men  as  bearer  of  my  light  baggage,  I  started  on  foot  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Haverstraw.  The  road  passes  through  a  truly  romantic  region,  made  so  by  nature,  his- 
tory, and  tradition.  I  stopped  of^n  to  view  the  beautiful  river  prospect  on  the  southeast 
while  the  outlines  of  the  distant  shores  were  imperceptibly  fading  as  the  twilight  came  on. 
ki  dusk  we  paawd  an  acre  of  ground,  lying  by  the  roadside  on  the  right,  which  was  given 
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'*<3od't  Acre."  Benson's  TRvern.  Intenriew  wUh  a  Builder  of  Stony  Point  Fort  View  from  Smith's  Doase 

many  years  ago  for  a  neighborhood  burial-place.  Its  numerous  white  slabs  proclaimed  an 
already  populous  city  of  the  dead,  and  ere  long  another  generous  hand  should  donate  an  acre 
near  for  the  same  purpose. 

**  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-gronnd  GixTs  jScre  !     It  is  just  *, 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o^er  the  sleeping  dost. 
Qod'B  Acre  I     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garner'd  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own." 

Longfellow. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Benson,  near  Sampsonville,  about 
three  miles  below  Stony  Point.  Haverstraw  was  two  miles  distant,  and,  wearied  with  the 
rambles  of  the  day,  I  halted  at  Benson's  until  morning.  After  an  early  breakfast  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  Tom  Mountain,  a  little  northwest  of  Haverstraw,  to  visit  a  man  named 
Allison,  who  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  I  had  been  informed  of  his  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  and  was  much  disap^nted  on  finding  him  in  bed,  feeble  and  sinking  from  the  efiecta 
of  a  fall.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  but  his  short  communications  were  interesting.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  when  the  fort  at  Stony  Point  was  built,  and  assisted  in  car- 
rying material  for  its  construction  from  the  main.  In  company  with  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  not  allowed  to  join  in  Wayne's  expedition,  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  little 
army  on  that  eventful  night ;  and  when  the  shout  of  victory  arose  from  the  fort,  his  voice 
was  among  the  loudest  in  the  echo  that  was  sent  back  by  the  yeomanry  gathered  upon  the 
neighboring  hills.  He  gave  me  a  minute  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans  be- 
fore crossing  the  morass,  and  told  me  of  a  black  walnut-tree  still  standing  by  the  roadside 
between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point,  under  which  the  negro,  Pompey,  took  charge,  as  pi- 
lot, of  Wayne's  assaulting  force.  I  had  intended,  on  leaving  Mr.  Allison,  to  go  down  near 
the  river  bank,  where  Arnold  and  Andre  met ;  but  the  hour  was  approaching  at  which  I 
had  promised  myself  to  return  to  Verplanck's  Point,  so  I  postponed  my  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting spot  until  a  subsequent  date. 

On  my  return  toward  Stony  Point,  I  tarried  at  and  sketched  Smith's  House,  deline- 
ated on  page  152.  It  is  in  the  present  possession  of  William  C.  Houseman,  whose  good 
taste  has  adorned  the  grounds  around  it  with  fine  shrubbery.  It  is  located  upon  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  known,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  Treason  Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  country  beyond.*  From  the  window  in  the  second  story, 
where,  tradition  avers,  Andre  looked  with  anxious  eyes  for  the  appearance  of  the  Vulture, 
I  made  the  drawing  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Between  the  foreground  and  the  river  is 
seen  the  broad  alluvial  flat  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  water  is  the 
village.  The  headland  on  the  left  is  Teller's  Point,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  is  Torn  Mountain,  extending  down  to  the  verge  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  where  it  is  called 

*  The  Marquis  de  Chastellax,  in  his  Travels  in  North  America  (i.,  98,  99),  says,  "  My  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  Arnold  and  his  treason  when  my  road  brought  me  to  Smithes  farm-house,  where  he  had  his 
interview  with  Andre,  and  formed  his  horrid  plot  ....  Smith,  who  was  more  than  suspected,  but  not  oob- 
victed  of  being  a  party  in  the  plot,  is  still  in  prison,*  where  the  law  protects  him  against  justice.  But  his 
home  seems  to  have  experienced  the  only  chastisement  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ;  it  is  punished  by  soli- 
tade ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  deserted,  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  take  care  of  it,  although  it  is  the  man- 
sion of  a  large  farm." 

*  Joshnft  SmiUi,  who  was  impHcated  in  Amold'a  trcaaon,  waa  a  brother  of  the  Tory  Chief-juatioe  Smith,  and  a  man  of  ooii> 
•iderable  influence.  The  part  which  be  had  acted  wiA  Arnold  made  him  strongly  aaspected  of  Icnown  participation  In  hia  goilL 
He  waa  arretted  at  Fishkill,  in  Dutcheaa  couoty,  and  waa  taken  to  the  Robinaon  Houae  a  few  honra  preTione  to  the  arriva)  of 
Andfid.  There  Smith  waa  tried  by  a  military  court  and  acquitted.  He  waa  soon  aiterward  arreated  by  the  chril  aatitority  of 
die  state,  and  committed  to  the  jail  at  Goshen,  Orange  county,  whence  he  escaped,  and  made  his  way  through  the  country,  la 
Che  disguise  of  a  woman,  to  New  York.  He  went  to  EnglaDd  with  the  British  army  at  the  close  of  the  wsr,  and  In  1806  pnib- 
lisbed  a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Antkentie  Narrative  of  the  Gauges  which  led  to  the  Death  ofMafm'  Andrh;  a  work  of  T«ry 
imie  reliable  authority,  and  filled  with  tboae  of  Washington  and  other  American  oflSeera.    Smith  died  in  New  York  in  1818. 
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black  Wahiut-tree.      Tarrytown.       Conr-boys  and  Skinsers.      Nentral  Ground.      Place  where  Andrd  was  Captured. 


The  vesflel  in  the  river  denotes  the  place  where  the  Vulture  lay  at 


View  FBOM  Smith's  Uousx. 


the  Hook  Mountain 
iDchor. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  Smith 
Hoiue,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Stony  Point,  is  the  huge  black  wal- 
not-tree  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allison. 
I  procnred  a  branch  from  it,  large 
and  straight  enough  for  a  matd-stick, 
and  then  plodded  on  in  the  warm 
ron,  to  the  ferry.  The  old  water- 
man, though  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  rowed  his  boat  across  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  and  at  one  o'clock  I 
lef^  Verplanck*s  for  Tarrytown,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, twenty-seven  miles  above  New 
York,  and  memorable  as  the  place  where  Major  Andre  was  captured. 

The  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  scattered  over  the  river  front  of  the  Greenburgh  Hills,  an^ 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
called  Alipconck,  which,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  the  Place  of  Elms,  The 
Dutch,  who  settled  there  about  1680,  called  the  place  Tarwe  Town,  or  "wheat  town," 
probably  from  the  abundant  culture  of  that  grain  in  the  vicinity.'  The  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  commanding  river  view  in  front,  has  always  made  it  a  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  theater  of  many  stormy  scenes,  consisting  chiefly 
of  skirmishes  between  the  lawless  bands  of  marauders  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation 
o(  Couhboys  and  Skinners.^  These  infested  the  Neutral  Ground*  in  West  Chester,  and 
made  it  a  political  and  social  hell  for  the  dwellers.  Many  left  it,  and  allowed  their  lands 
to  become  a  waste,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  torments. 

The  place  where  Andre  was  captured  id  upon  the  turnpike  on  the  northeast  verge  of  the 
Tillage,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  near  the  academy  of  Mr.  Newman.  A 
iew  yards  south  of  the  academy,  a  small  stream  crosses  the  road  and  runs  through  a  deep 
rtrine  riverward.  The  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  glen  into  which  it  poured  was  known 
18  Wiley's  Swamp.  A  little  south  of  this  stream,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  a  dwarf 
cedar,  near  which  (indicated,  in  the  picture,  by  the  spot  where  the  figure  sits)  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  tree,  said  to  be  that  of  the  stately  white- wood  under  whose  shadow  the  captors 
of  Andre  caused  him  to  strip,  and  then  made  the  momentous  discovery  of  the  papers  in  his 

^  Boltoo.  Irving,  in  bis  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow^  says,  ^'  Tbis  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former 
days,  by  the  good  boosewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  froiti  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their  husbands  tn 
lioger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  days." 

*  The  party  called  Cow-boyB  were  mostly  Refugees  belonging  to  the  British  side,  and  engaged  in  plun- 
^eriag  the  people  near  the  lines  of  their  cattle  and  driving  them  to  New  York.  Their  vocation  suggested 
their  name.  The  Skinners  generally  professed  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  and  lived  chiefly  within 
the  patriot  lines ;  but  they  were  of  easy  virtue,  and  were  really  more  detested  by  the  Americans  than  their 
avioved  eoemiofs  the  Cow-boy$.  They  were  treacherous,  rapacious,  and  often  brutal.  One  day  they  would 
be  engaged  in  broils  and  skirmishes  with  the  Cow^ys  ;  the  next  day  they  would  be  in  league  with  therh 
■  plundering  their  own  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Oftentimes  a  sham  skirmish  would  take  place  between 
tkoa  near  the  British  lines ;  the  Skinners  were  always  victorious,  and  then  they  would  go  boldly  into  thi^ 
iocerior  with  their  booty,  pretending  it  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  smuggle  it 
unm  the  lines.  The  proceeds  of  sales  were  divided  between  the  parties.  See  Sparks's  Life  of  Arnold. 
218-21  inelosive. 

'  The  Neutral  Ground,  thirty  miles  in  extent  along  the  Hudson,  and  embracing  nearly  all  West  Chester 
eomty,  was  a  popalooa  and  highly  cultivated  region,  lying  between  the  American  and  British  lines.  Being 
vithm  neither,  it  was  called  the  Neutral  Ground.  The  inhabitants  suffered  dreadfully  daring  the  war,  for 
Ukj  were  sure  to  be  plundered  and  abased  by  one  party  or  the  other.  If  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Anerican  canse,  the  Cow^ys  were  sure  to  plunder  them ;  if  they  did  not,  the  Skinners  would  call  thorn 
Tories,  seize  their  property,  and  have  it  confiscated  by  the  state. 

II.  N  n        ] 
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Jonmej  of  Andrd  and  SmiA  to  Crompond. 


Vigflanoe  of  Captain  Boyd. 


Andres  Uneaahieaa. 


ViBW  OF  THE  Place  whebk  Andbb  was  CAPTuasD. 


Stocking.*     By  a  spring  in  the  grove,  just  over  the  fence  on  the  lefl,  the  yonng  men  were 
card-playing  when  their  victim  approached.     We  will  not  anticipate  the  history  in  the  de-- 

scription,  hut  here  resume  the 

narrative  of  events  connected 
with  Andre's  capture  and  trial, 
from  the  time  we  lef^  him  and 
Smith  to  pursue  their  journey 
from  Verplanck*B  Point  toward 
the  Neutral  Ground. 

It  was  after  dark  September  n 
when  Andre  and  ^^*^- 
Smith  left  Verplanck's  Point. 
They  took  the  road  toward 
White  Plains,  and  met  with  no 
interruption  until  hailed  hy  a 
sentinel  near  Crompond,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck*s  Point.*  He  belonged 
to  a  party  under  Captain  Boyd. 
That  vigilant  officer  made  many 
and  searching  inquiries  of  the 
travelers,  and  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied that  all  was  right  until  he 
procured  a  light  and  examined 
the  pass  from  Arnold,  which 
they  assured  him  they  possessed. 
During  the  investigation  Andre  was  uneasy,  but  the  pass  being  in  explicit  terms,  and  known 
to  be  genuine,  Captain  Boyd  was  readily  persuaded  that  all  was  correct.  The  captain  apol- 
ogized for  the  strictness  of  his  scrutiny,  and  manifested  much  concern  for  their  safety  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  Cow-boys  in  the  neighborhood.  He  advised  them  to  remain  till 
morning ;  but  Smith  assured  him  that  their  business  was  urgent,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  proceed  immediately  toward  White  Plains.  The  captain  magnified  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  Smith,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  was  disposed  to  tarry. 
Andre  was  difierently  inclined,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
back  and  take  lodging  at  the  cottage  of  Andreas  Miller.  The  travelers  slept  in  the  same 
bed,  and,  according  to  Smith's  account,  it  was  a  weary  and  restless  night  for  Andre.  He 
was  up  at  dawn,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  were  again  in  the  saddle.  As  they  approached 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Andre  was  assured  that  they  were  beyond  patrolling  parties,  his  taciturn- 
ity and  gloom  were  exchanged  for  garrulity  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  conversed  in  an  almost 
playful  manner  upon  poetry,  the  arts,  literature,  and  common  topics.  Near  Pine's  Bridge^ 
they  parted  company,  after  partaking  of  a  frugal  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Underbill,  whose 
grandson,  I  believe,  still  owns  the  house.     Smith  proceeded  to  Fishkill  by  the  way  of  the 

^  ''  This  tree  towered  like  a  ^ant,"  says  Irving,  in  his  Sketch  Book,  "  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  formed  a  kind  Df^Iandmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large  enoagh  to  form 
trunks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising^ again  into  the  air.^'  The  trunk 
was  twenty-six  feet  in  ciroomferenc^,  and  forty-one  feet  in  length.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  same 
Jay  that  intelligence  of  Arnold's  death  arrived  at  Tarrytown,  a  coincidence  which  many  thought  remarkable. 

^  Here,  at  the  parsonage,  the  Yorktown  Committee  of  Public  Safety  met ;  and  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  assembled  there  to  grant  commissions  to  officers.  Colonel  Robertson,  who  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  Loyalists,  was  ordered  to  destroy  that  post ;  and,  piloted  thither  by  a  Tory  named  Caleb  Morgan, 
he  burned  the  parsonage  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 

^  This  b^dge,  situated  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Torktown,  spanned  the  Croton  River.  At  this  place 
the  great  dam  connected  with  the  Croton  aqueduct  is  situated,  and  the  present  bridge  crosses  the  lake  above 
it,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Revolutionary  structure.  Here  the  Americans  generally  kept  a  strong  guard, 
ns  It  was  the  (Vhief  point  of  communication  between  the  lines. 
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Robinflon  House,  where  he  pleased  Arnold  by  communicating  the  particulars  of  the  journey 
and  the  place  where  he  left  Andre.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Smith,  at  this  time,  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  name  and  mission  of  Andre,  for  he  knew  him  only  as  Mr.  Anderson. 

Andre,  being  told  that  the  Cow-boys  were  more  numerous  on  the  Tarry  town  road,  took 
that  direction*  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Smith  and  others,  for  these  marauders  were  his 
[Heads,  and  firom  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  morning  when  Andre  crossed  Pine's  Bridge,  a  little  band  of  seven  volunteers  went 
oat  near  Tarrytown  to  prevent  cattle  being  driven  to  New  York,  and  to  arrest  any  suspi- 
cious characters  who  might  travel  that  way.  John  Yerks  (who  was  living  in  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1848)  proposed  the  expedition  the  day  before,  and  first  enlisted  John 
Paulding,  John  Dean,*  James  Romer,  and  Abraham  Williams.  They  were  at  North  Sa- 
leoit  and  Paulding  procured  a  permit  from  the  ofi&cer  commanding  there,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  friend,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  to  accompany  them.  On  their  way  toward  Tarry- 
town  they  were  joined  by  David  Williams.  They  slept  in  a  hay  barrack  at  PleasantviUe 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  early  they  arrived  near  Tarrytown.  Four  of  the  party 
agreed  to  watch  the  road  from  a  hill  above,  while  Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  David  Will- 
iams were  to  lie  concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the  stream  near  the  post-road.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  parties  when  Andre  approached.  The  circumstances  of  the  capture  are  mi- 
nutely narrated  in  the  testimony  of  Paulding  and  Williams,  given  at  the  trial  of  Smith,  eleven 
dscyi  afterward.  The  testimony  was  written  down  by  the  judge-advocate  on  that  occasion, 
from  whose  manuscript  Mr.  Sparks  copied  it,  as  follows  :*  "  Myself,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  abpve  Tarrytown,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Kingsbridge,  oh  Saturday  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
the  23d  of  September.  We  had  lain  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, and  saw  several  persons  we  were  acquainted  with,  whom  we  let  pass.  Presently, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  were  with  me  said,  *  There  comes  a  gentleman-like  looking  man, 
who  appears  to  be  well  dressed,  and  has  boots  on,  and  whom  you  had  better  step  out  and 
stop,  if  yon  don't  know  him.'  On  that  I  got  up,  and  pre^nted  my  firelock  at  the  breast 
of  the  person,  and  told  him  to  stand,  and  then  I  asked  him  whieh  way  he  was  going.  <  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  *  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party.'  I  asked  him  what  party.  ~He  said, 
*  The  Lower  Party.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  did.*  Then  he  said,  '  I  am  a  British  officer, 
out  in  the  country  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  mihute ,' 
and,  to  show  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  Upon  which  I  told 
him  to  dismount.  He  then  said,  *  My  God  !  I  must  do  any  thing  to  get  along,'  and  seemed 
to  make  a  kind  of  laugh  of  it,  and  pulled  out  General  Arnold's  pass,  which  was  to  John 
Anderson,  to  pass  all  guards  to  White  Plains  and  below.  Upon  that  he  dismounted.  Said 
he,  *  Gentlemen,  you  had  best  let  me  go,  or  you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble,  for  your 
storing  me  will  detain  the  general's  business  ;'  and  said  he  was  going  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  to 
meet  a  person  there  and  get  intelligence  for  General  Arnold.  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would  not  be  ofiended ;  that  we  did  not  mean  to  take  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  I  told 

^  While  stroUing  among  the  ancient  graves  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  charoh-yard,  a  little  north  of  Tarry- 
tovm,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there,  I  was  joined  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  son  of  Mr.  Desui.  He  pointed 
out  a  brown  freestone  at  the  head  of  his  father^s  grave,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  In  memory 
of  John  Dean.  He  was  bom  September  15th,  A.D.  1755,  and  died  April  4th,  A.D.  1817,  aged  61  years, 
6  nootha,  and  20  days. 

**  K  tender  father,  a  frieDd  sincere, 
A  tender  hvsband  slambers  here ; 
Thm  let  as  hope  his  sonl  Is  given 
A  blest  and  voxq  reward  in  hearen.** 

By  lu0  side  is  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  was  buried  eighty  years  ago. 
«  Sec  Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold,  Jim.  Biog.,  lii.,  223-226. 

•  "  Paulding  had  effected  his  escape,"  says  Bolton  (i.,  224),  "  only  three  days  previously,  from  the  New 
Tork  Sogar  House,  in  the  jJress  of  a  German  Yager.     General  Van  Cortlandt  says  that  Paulding  wore  this 
on  the  day  of  the  capture,  which  tended  to  deceive  Andre,  and  led  him  to  exclaim,  *  Thank  Grod !  I 
I  more  among  friends.^  " 
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him  there  were  many  bad  people  on  the  road,  and  I  did  not  know  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  one." 

When  further  questioned,  Paulding  replied,  that  he  asked  the  person  his  name,  who  told 
him  it  was  John  Anderson ;  and  that,  when  Anderson  produced  Creneral  Arnold's  pass,  he 
should  have  let  him  go,  if  he  had  not  before  called  himself  a  British  officer.  Paulding  also 
said,  that  when  the  person  pulled  out  his  watch,  he  understood  it  as  a  signal  that  he  was  a 
British  officer,  and  not  that  he  meant  to  ofier  it  to  him  as  a  present. 

All  these  particulars  were  substantially  confirmed  by  David  Williams,  whose  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  searching  of  Andre,  being  more  minute  than  Paulding's,  is  here  inserted. 

«  We  took  him  into  the  bushes,"  said  Williams,  *<  and  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes, 
which  he  did ;  but,  on  searching  him  narrowly,  we  could  not  find  any  sort  of  writings.  We 
told  him  to  pull  off  his  boots,  which  he  seemed  to  be  indifierent  about ;  but  we  got  one 
boot  off,  and  searched  in  that  boot,  and  could  find  nothing.  But  we  found  there  were  some 
papers  in  the  bottom  of  his  stocking  next  to  his  foot ;  on  which  we  made  him  pull  his  stock- 
ing off,  and  found  three  papers  wrapped  up.  Mr.  Paulding  looked  at  the  contents,  and  said 
he  was  a  spy.  We  then  made  him  pull  off  his  other  boot,  and  there  we  found  three  more 
papers  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot  within  his  stocking. 

*'  Upon  this  we  made  him  dress  himself,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  us  to  let 
him  go.  }Ie  said  he  would  give  us  any  sum  of  money.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
give  us  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  and  one  hundred  guineas.  He  said  <  Yes,'  and  told 
us  he  would  direct  them  to  any  place,  even  if  it  was  that  very  spot,  so  that  we  could  get 
them.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  us  more.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any 
quantity  of  dry  goods,  or  any  sum  of  money,  and  bring  it  to  any  place  that  we  might  pitch 
upon,  so  that  we  might  get  it.  Mr.  Paulding  answered,  *  No,  if  you  would  give  us  ten 
thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  one  step.'  I  then  asked  the  person  who  had  called 
himself  John  Anderson  if  he  would  not  get  away  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  answered, 
*  Yes,  I  would.'  I  told  him  I  did  not  intend  he  should.  While  taking  him  along,  we  asked 
him  a  few  questions,  and  we  stopped  under  a  shade.  He  begged  us  not  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions, and  said  when  he  came  to  any  commander  he  would  reveal  all. 

**  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  over-coat,  and  a  tight  body-coat,  that  was  of  a  kind  of  claret 
color,  though  a  rather  deeper  red  than  claret.  The  button-holes  were  laced  with  gold  tinsel, 
and  the  buttons  drawn  over  with  the  same  kind  of  lace.  He  had  on  a  round  hat,  and  nan- 
keen waistcoat  and  breeches,  with  a  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers,  boots,  and  thread 
stockings." 

Andre  was  conducted  to  North  Castle,  the  nearest  military 
post,  and  there,  with  all  the  papers  found  upon  his  person, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  the  offi< 
cer  in  command.  With  an  obtuseness  of  perception  most 
extraordinary  and  unaocountable,  Jameson  resolved  to  send 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  Arnold  !  He  knew  a  portion 
of  the  papers  to  be  in  the  undisguised  handwriting  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  circum-  colohh.  Jaxxson's  BmAD-qxJAMTKm*.' 
stances  under  which  they  were  found  should  not  have  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  that  officer.  Washington  afterward  said,  in  allusion  to 
Jameson's  conduct,  that,  either  on  account  of  his  "  egregious  folly  or  bewildered  conception, 
he  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  but  who  can  respect  his  judgment  ?  He  penned  a  letter . 
to  Arnold,  saying  that  he  sent  a  certain  Mr.  Anderson  forward  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  and  a  guard,  who  had  been  taken  while  on  his  way  to  New  York.  "  He  had 
a  passport,"  said  Jameson,  '*  signed  in  your  name,  and  a  parcel  of  papers,  taken  from  under 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  out-baildings  of  Mr.  Sands,  at  North  Castle,  situated  a  few  yards  from  his  resi- 
deoce.  The  lowest  building,  on  the  lef^  is  the  dwelling,  now  attached  to  the  bam  of  Mr.  Sands,  which 
Jameson  used  as  his  head-quarters.     In  that  building  Andre  was  kept  guarded  until  sent  to  West  Point. 
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his  stockings,  which  I  think  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.*'  He  described  the  papers,  and 
informed  Arnold  that  he  had  sent  them  to  Washington. 

Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  was  on  duty  below  White 
Plains  on  that  day,  and  did  not  return  until  evening.  When  informed  of  the  September  23, 
circumstances,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  Jameson,  and  ^'^^' 

boldly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  fidelity.  He  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  proceeding  on  that  ground,  if  Jameson  would  allow  it.  The  latter  re- 
fosed  to  sanction  any  action  that  should  imply  a  distrust  of  Arnold.  Tallmadge  then  earn- 
estly besought  him  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back.  To  this  he  reluctantly  consentied, 
bat  insisted  that  his  letter  to  Arnold  should  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
informed  why  the  prisoner  was  not  sent  on.  This  was  the  letter  which  Arnold  received  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Vulture. 

Jameson  sent  an  express  afler  Lieutenant  Allen,  with  orders  to  conduct  his  prisoner  back 
to  head-quarters  at  North  Castle.  As  soon  as  Tallmadge  saw  him,  and  observed  his  man- 
ner and  gait  while  pacing  the  room,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  military  man ;  and, 
joining  this  belief  with  other  circumstances,'  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  treachery  were  fully 
confirmed  to  his  own  mind.  He  partially  imbued  Jameson  with  the  same  opinions,  and 
that  officer  agreed,  with  Tallmadge,  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  their  prisoner  in  close  cus- 
tody until  orders  should  be  received  from  Arnold  or  Washington.  Andre  was  accordingly 
reaK)?6d,  under  an  escort  commanded  by  Major  Tallmadge,  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters 
It  North  Salem,  as  a  more  secure  place.  They  arrived  there  at  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Andre  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  attached  to  Sheldon's  regiment,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  ofiered  to  share  his  little  room  with  the  prisoner.  Learning  that  the 
papers  found  on  his  person  had  been  sent  to  General  Washington,  he  wrote,  in  Bronson's 
room,  a  letter  to  the  American  chief,  in  which  he  frankly  avowed  his  name  and  rank,  and 
Imefly  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  present  situation.  This  letter  he  hand- 
ed to  Major  Tallmadge  to  read,  who  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  the  prisoner  in  his 
cDitody  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  sent  to 
Wt^ngton.     From  that  hour  the  prisoner's  mind  seemed  relieved.* 

*  Eight  or  nine  days  previoos  to  the  capture,  Major  Tallmadge  received  a  letter  from  Arnold  of  similar 
ioqurt  to  the  one  ColoDel  Sheldon  received  from  him,  in  which  he  requested,  if  a  man  by  the  name-  of  An- 
derson should  come  within  the  lines,  to  have  him  sent  to  head-quarters  with  two  horsemen.  This  incident 
vu  strongly  in  favor  of  Tallmadge's  suspicions. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  : 

"Salem,  September  24th,  1780. 

*'  Sir, — What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning  myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to  be  extricated.  I 
azD  too  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded. 

"  I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  persuaded  that  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind,  or  apprehensron 
(v  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you,  but  that  it  is  to  rescue  myself  from  an  impu- 
tatkm  of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest ;  a  conduct  incompati- 
ble viih  the  principles  that  actuate  me,  as  well  as  with  my  condition  in  life.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame 
that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  The  person  in  your  possession  b  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  the  British  army. 

"  The  infloeooe  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  cor- 
respoodeoce  for  this  purpose  I  held,  as  confidential  (in  the  present  instance),  with  his  excellency  Sir  Henry 
CUntoo.  To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet,  upon  ground  not  within  the  posts  of  either  army,  a  person  who 
vat  to  give  me  intelligence.  1  came  up  in  the  Vulture  man-of-war  for  this  efiect,  and  was  fetched  by  a 
boKt  from  the  ship  to  the  beach.  Being  here,  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day  would  prevent  my  return, 
tad  that  I  must  be  concealed  until  the  next  night.  I  was  in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked  my 
'penoa. 

"  Airainst  roy  sdpalattons,  my  intention,  and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within 
OK  of  your  posts.  Your  excellency  may  conceive  my  sensation  on  this  occasion,  and  must  imagine  how 
moeh  more  must  I  have  been  afieoted  by  a  refusal  to  reconduct  me  back  the  next  night  as  I  had  been 
brought.  Thus  become  a  prisoner,  I  had  to  concert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my  uniform,  and  was  passed 
another  way  in  the  night,  without  the  American  posts,  to  neutral  ground,  and  informed  I  was  beyond  all 
■raied  parties,  and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I  was  taken  at  Tarrytown  by  some  volunteers.  Thus,  at* 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile 
eooffitiofl  of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts. 
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Andrd  taken  to  West  Point  and  thence  to  Tappan.  His  Diaclosures  to  Tallmadge.  His  Case  and  Hale's  cOmpsarod. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  from  General  Washington,  Andre  was  conducted  to  West  Point, 
September,  where  be  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  conveyed  in  a 
1^^-  barge  to  Stony  Point,  and  from  thence  conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Tap- 
pan,  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  present  Piermont,  the  Hudson  River  terminus  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  Major  Tallmadge,  who  commanded  the  escort,  and  rode  by 
Andre's  side  all  the  way,  has  lefl,  in  a  communication  to  Mr.  Sparks,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  events  of  that  day's  march.  As  he  and  Andre  were  about  the. same  age,  and  held 
the  same  rank  in  the  respective  armies,  they  agreed  on  a  cartel,  by  the  terms  of  which  each 
ode  was  permitted  to  put  any  question  to  the  other  not  involving  a  third  person.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  thus  made  as  unreserved  as  possible,  Andre  informed  Tallmadge  that 
he  was  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  attack  on  West  Point,  if  Arnold's  plan  had  succeeded, 
and  that  the  only  reward  he  asked  was  the  military  glory  to  be  won  by  such  service  to  his 
king.  He  had  been  promised,  however,  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier  general  if  he  had 
succeeded.  In  reply  to  Andre's  earnest  inquiries  respecting  the  probable  result  of  his  cap- 
ture, Tallmadge  frankly  reminded  him  of  the  character  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Hale.  <'  But  you  surely  do  not  consider  his  case  and  mine  alike  ?"  said  Andre.  **  Yes, 
precisely  similar,"  repliwi  Major  Tallmadge,  *«  and  similar  will  be  your  fate."  Andre  be- 
came troubled  in  spirit,  and  from  that  time  until  the  hour  of  his  execution  his  most  poignant 
sorrow  arose  from  the  reflection  that  he  was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  a  spy.' 
As  soon  as  Washington  had  completed  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
West  Point,  he  hastened  to  the  army  at  Tappan.  The  next  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  summoned  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  directed  them  to  examine 
into  the  case  of  Major  Andre  and  report  the  result.  He  also  directed  them  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  the  punishment  that 
should  be  inflicted.  We  shall  visit  Tappan  presently,  and  then  the  events  in  the  last  scene 
of  this  drama  shall  be  rehearsed  ;  for  the  present,  let  us  stroll  about  Tarrytown  during  the 
remainder  of  this  pleasant  afternoon. 

After  sketching  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Andre  was  captured,  I  walked  to  the  famoos 

old  Dutch  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  post-road,  about  a  mile  northward. 
I  can  not  better  describe  its  location  than  by 
quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Irving  concerning 
it.  *'  The  sequestered  situation  of  the  church," 
he  says,  '<  seems  always  to  have  made  it  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a 
knoll,  surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofly  elms, 
from  among  which  its  decent  white-washed  walls 
shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beam- 
ing through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
ANcreN^  Dutch  CHUBCH.a  slope  descends  to  it  from  a  silver  sheet  of  water, 

'^  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  officer,  I  have  nothiog  to  reveal  bat  what  relates  to  myself^  which  is 
true  on  the  honor  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  The  request  I  have  to  make  to  your  excellency,  and  I 
am  conscious  I  address  myself  well,  is,  that  in  any  rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  conduct  toward 
me  may  mark  that,  though  unfortunate,  I  am  branded  with  nothing  dishonorable,  as  no  motive  could  be  mine 
but  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  impostor.  Another  request  is,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a. friend  for  clothes  and  linen. 

**  I  take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  condition  of  some  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who,  being  either  on  pa- 
role or  under  protection,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  us^  Though  their  situation  is  not  similar, 
they  are  objects  who  may  be  set  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the  treatment  I  receive  might 
•ifect.  It  is  no  les-s,  sir,  in  a  confidence  of  the  generosity  of  your  mind,  than  on  account  of  your  superior 
station,  that  I  have  chosen  to  importune  you  with  this  letter. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  John  Andre,  Adjutant  Gtneraiy 

*  See  Sparks's  Amer.  Biog.,  iii.,  255-259. 

•  This  view  is  from  the  church-yard,  looking  southwest.     The  porch  seen  on  the  right  fronts  upon  the 
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Bridf*  over  Sleepy  HoUow  Creek.     Ichabod  Crane  and  the  Headleas  Horseman.      Castle  Philipie.      Tarrytown  Cemetery. 

kvdered  by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  of  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hud- 
son. To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one 
would  think  that  there,  at  least,  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  woody  dell,  along  which  laves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of 
&l]fin  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge.  The  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the 
bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees, 
which  cast  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daytime,  but 
oecasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night.'' ^ 

It  was  at  this  bridge,  in  the  dark  glen  near  the  church, 
that  poor  Ichabod  Crane  had  his  terrible  encounter  with 
the  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.'  The  road  still 
"  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  but  « the  bridge  famous  in  goblin 
ftory"  is  no  more.  The  present  structure  is  a  few  yards 
westward  of  the  nte  of  the  old  one  ;  and  although  not  so 
shaded  in  cavernous  gloom,  is  quite  as  romantic  in  its  sit- 
uation. From  its  planks  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Castle 
Philipse,  as  the  ancient  manor  house  of  Frederic  Philipse 

was  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  originally  fortified  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  a  spacioufl  and  substantial  stone  building,  and  near  it  is  the  old  mill,  whose  wheel  turned 
in  the  same  place  during  the  Revolution.  The  dam  forms  a  pleasant  little  lake  extending 
bsck  almost  to  the  bridge. 

Upon  the  slopes  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  eastward  of  the  old  church  is  the  Tarrytown 
cemetery,  extending  down  to  the  ancient  burial-ground.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one 
of  the  most  attractive  burial*places  in  this  country,  for,  aside  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
there  spread  out,  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  give  a  charm  to  the  spot.  The  Re- 
eemng  Tomb,  constructed  of  light  stone,  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  around  it  for  many 

higkwfty,  and  is  a  modern  addition,  the  ancient  entrance  being  on  the  south  side. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  existence  in  this  state,  having  been 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription 
upon  a  stone  tablet -upon  its  front,  by 
Vredryck  Flypsen  (Frederic  Philips) 
and  Catharine  his  wife,  in  1699.  It 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  former 
having  been  imported  from  Holland 

for  the  express  purpose.  The  old  flag-shaped  vane,  with  thb 
initials  of  the  founder  cut  out  of  it,  yet  turns  upon  its  steeple, 
and  iii  the  little  tower  hangs  the  ancient  bell,  bearing  this  in- 
soription:  "SI.  DEU8.  PRO.  NOBIS.  QUIS.  CONTRA.  NOS. 
16S5.''  The  pulpit  and  commonion-table  were  imported  from  Holland  j  the  latter  alone  has  escaped  the 
nitUeas  hand  of  modem  improvement.  ^  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

*  Ichabod,  according  to  Irving,  in  the  Legend,  returning  from  a  late  evening  tarry  with  Katrina  Van  Tassel, 
<B  his  lean  steed  Gunpowder,  was  chased  by  a  huge  horseman,  without  a  head,  from  the  Andre  tree  to  the 
bridge.  "  He  saw  the  waUs  of  the  church  dimly  gleaming  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place 
where  Brom  Booes's  ghoatly  competitor  had  di^ppeared.  *If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,*  thought  Ichabod, 
'I  am  safe.'  Jost  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancied  that 
he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge ; 
be  thaodered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  opposite  side;  and  now  Icha^  cast  a  look  be- 
biad,  to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then  he 
nv  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  aiid  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Ichabod  endeavored 
to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late ;  it  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  terrible  crash ;  he  was  tum- 
bled beuiloag  into  the  dost,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  like  a  whirlwind.*' 
A  shattered .  pumpkin  was  found  on  the  road  the  next  day,  but  Ichabod  had  gone  to  parts  unknown, 
t  Bones,  his  rival,  soon  afterward  led  the  pretty  Katrina  to  the  altar.    The  good  country  people  always 


Th«  Van«. 


CoMMvnioff-rAinjL. 


■Muntiined  that  Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  the  headlett  horteman,  who  was  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  sol- 
to,  whose  body,  deprived  of  its  caput  by  a  cannon-ball,  was  sleeping  in  the  ohurch-yord  near. 
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Greenbnrgh  on  the  Nepera. 


Van  Warf  8  Moooment 


Sunnjfside,  tiio  Reaidenoe  of  VVaslungton  Irrin^ 


HscxiviKO  Tomb. 


rods,  where  the  hand  of  improvement  had  not  yet  efiaced  them,  might  be  seen  vestiges  of 
a  small  fortification,  thrown  up  there  during  the  war. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Tarrytown,  and  the  next  morning 
rode  out  to  the  l^autiful  Saw-mill  Valley,  to  visit  the  bur- 
ial-ground at  Greenburgh,  wherein  repose  the  remains  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre.  The  ground 
is  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  near  the 
lovely  Nepera,  or  Saw-mill  River.  Over  the  remains  of 
the  patriot  is  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  county,  in  1829. 
Its  completion  was  celebrated  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled  there  on  the  11th  of  June  of  that  year. 
General  Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  the  orator  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Van  Wart  was  an  efficient  officer  of  that 
church  for  many  years,  and  acted  as  chorister  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  On  returning  to  Tarrytown,  I  rode  down  to  Sunnyside,  the  residence 
of  Washington  Irving,  situated  upon  the  river  bank,  about  two  miles  below.  It  is  reached 
from  the  post-road  by  a  winding  carriage-way,  that  cleaves  rich  cultivated  fields  and  pleas- 
ant  woodlands.  Desirous  of  passing  an  hour  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
at  Tappan  in  season  to  visit  places  of  note  there,  I  enjoyed  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  gifted 
proprietor  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  pursued  my  journey.  I  subsequently  visited  Sunny- 
side,  and  made  the  sketch  given  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was  in  leafy  June,  and  a 
lovelier  day  never  smiled  upon  the  Hudson  and  its  green  banks.  Close  by  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  residence,  a  prospective  village'  had  recently  burst  into 
existence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  leaves  had  unfolded  from 
the  buds  in  the  adjacent  groves ;  and  a  rail-way  station,  with 
its  bustle  and  noise,  was  upon  the  river  margin,  within  bird-call 
of  the  once  secluded  Wolfert's  Roost.  I  strolled  along  the  iron 
way  to  a  stile,  over  which  I  clambered,  and,  ascending  the  bank 
by  a  shaded  pathway,  was  soon  seated  in  the  elegant  little  parlor 
at  Sunnyside,  where  the  kindest  courtesy  makes  the  stranger- 
visitor  feel  that  he  is  indeed  upon  the  sunny  side  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  warmest  glow  of  that  generous  feeling  which  illu- 
mines every  pen-stroke  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  Beautified  and  en- 
riched by  the  hand  of  nature,  hallowed  by  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tionary history  speaking  out  from  the  old  walls  and  umbrageous 
trees,  and  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  true  genius,  Sunfiy- 
side  has  a  charm  for  the  American  mind  as  bewitching  and 


1650. 


■'      VYV-Vl^ 


Van  Wabt'8  Monumcmt.' 


^  Dearman. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  this  monument : 

NoETH  SIDE. — "  Here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  Isaac  Van  Waet,  an  elder  in  the  Greenhorgh 
church,  who  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1828,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  the  life,  be  died  the 
death,  of  the  Christian." 

South  side. — "  The  citizens  of  the  county  of  West  Chester  erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  they  entertained  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  their  fellow-citizen,  as  a  memorial  sacred  to 
public  gratitude." 

East  side. — ^^Yincit,  Amor  Patrise.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  monument  was  built,  the  con- 
script fathers  of  America  had,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  was  a  faithful  patriot, 
one  in  whom  the  love  of  country  was  invincible,  and  this  tomb  bears  testimony  that  the  record  is  true." 

West  side. — "Fidelity.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  accompanied  by  Johw 
Paulding  and  David  Williams,  all  farmers  of  the  county  of  West  Chester,  intercepted  Major  Andre,  on 
his  return  from  the  American  lines  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  bribes  offered 
them  for  his  release,  nobly  disdained  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  gold,  secured  and  carried  him  to  the  com. 
manding  officer  of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Arnold  was  brought  td 
light,  the  insidious  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled,  the  American  army  saved,  and  our  beloved  country  free." 
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Tiew  ofSttimTside.  Oie  ancient  ••  Wolfeit's  Roott" 


Jacob  Van  TaaseL 


clanie  as  were  the  groves  where  Orpheus  piped  and  Sappho  sang  to  the  Acadians  of  old. 
As  I  sat  beneath  a  spreading  cedar  sketching  the  unique  villa,  and  scolded  without  stint  hy 
a  qneralous  matronly  cat-hird  on  one  side  and  a  vixen  jenny- wren  on  the  other,  and  observed 
the  "  lord  of  the  manor"  leading  a  little  fair-haired  grand-nephew  to  the  riv«er  brink  in  search 
of  daisies  and  butter-cups,  I  could  not  repress  the  thoughts  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his 
own  little  story  of  The  Wife :  »•  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot  than  to  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren.    If  you  are  prosperous,  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity ;  if  otherwise,  they  are  to 

comfort  you Though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little 

world  of  love  at  home  [for  the  husband]  of  which  he  is  the  monarch."^ 


VnCW  OF  "SUNNYSIDE,"  THE   KKtIlDENCS  OF   VVaSUINOTON  UvINO. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Irving  is  upon  the  site  of  the  famous  "  Wolfert's  Roost"  of  the  olden 
time.  It  was  built  by  Wolfert  Ecker,  an  ancient  burgher  of  the  town,  and  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  one  of  the  "  race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed, 
stout-hearted  Dutchmen,  descended  of  the  primitive  Netherlanders."  Van  Tassel  was  the 
owner  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  a  stanch  Whig.  His  house  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  debatable  region  called  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Tapptn  Sea*  in  front,  British  vessels  were  almost  constantly  anchored.  The  Republican 
propensities  of  Van  Tassel  were  well  known,  and  as  the  Roost  was  a  place  of  general  ren- 


*  Skttch  Book. 

'  Tappaan  Zee^  or  Tappan  Sea,  was  the  name  given  hy  the  Dutch  to  the  expansion  of  the  Hudson  at  this 


rbee. 
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-  The  Roost"  a  Cude.  Its  GmtIsoii.  Attack  upon,  and  Defense  of  •^the  Roost**  Dobbs*s  Ferry. 

dezvous  for  the  American  water-guards*  and  land-scouts,  he  was  made  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  enemy.  He  pierced  his  old  mansion  with  musketry  loop-holes,  and  took  other  measures 
for  defense.  His  garrison,  per  se,  consisted  of  his  stout-hearted  wife  and  a  redoubtable  sis- 
ter, Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  ««  stoutest  man  in  the  country."  His 
ordnance  was  a  goose  gun  '*  of  unparalleled  longitude,"  capable  of  doing  great  execution. 
He  was  in  league  with  many  ardent  Whigs  in  his  vicinity,  who  had  sworn  eternal  hostility 
to  the  Caw-boys  and  Skinners  who  infested  the  region,  and  the  Roost  was  their  head-quar- 
ters. Van  Tassel  frequently  joined  his  companions  in  distant  expeditions.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  far  away  from  his  castle*  an  armed  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  the  Roost. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  Jacob's  spouse,  his  sister  Nochie,  a  blooming  daughter,  and  a 
brawny  negro  woman.  A  boatful  of  armed  men  put  off  from  the  vessel  toward  the  Roost. 
The  garrison  flew  to  arms.  The  goose  gun,  unfortunately,  was  with  its  ovmer.  Broom- 
sticks, shovels,  and  other  missiles  were  seized,  and  a  vigorous  defense  was  made  ;  but,  alas  ! 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned  ;  and  as  the  marauders  ' 
were  about  departing,  they  seized  the  pretty  "  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost," 
and  endeavored  to  bear  her  to  the  boat.  Mother,  aunt,  and  Dinah  flew  to  the  rescue,  and 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued  all  the  way  to  the  water's  edge.  A  voice  from  the  frigate  ordered 
the  spoilers  to  leave  the  prize  behind,  *<  and  the  heroine  of  the  Roost  escaped  with  a  mere 
rumpling  of  the  feathers.'"  Soon  after  this  event  Van  Tassel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, was  sent  to  New  York,  and  there  remained  a  prisoner  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.* 
His  house  was  rebuilt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roost  and  that  phcsnix,  modified  and  enlarged, 
is  the  present  mansion  at  Sunnyside. 

From  Mr.  Irving's  I  rode  down  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  two  or  three  miles  below.  This  is  a 
small  village,  lying  pleasantly  upon  the  river  slope,  and  along  a  ravine  of  the  Greenburgh 

Hills,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua  Creek.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Dobbs, 
who  owned  the  property  here,  and  first  es- 
tablished  a  ferry.  It  is  a  place  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  not  for  sanguinary 
battles,  but  for  the  relative  importance  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  movements  of  armies.  Upon  the  high 
bank  immediately  above  the  railway  station  at 
the  lower  landing  are  remains  of ^  the  first  fort 
erected  there.  It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
1776,  and  in  October  of  that  year  Colonel  Sar- 
gent strongly  garrisoned  it,  by  order  of  General 
View  raoH  thk  Ruins  or  thk  old  Foar.*         Heath.*  Several  Other  Strong  redoubts  were  thrown 

^  The  water-guards  were  resolute  men,  well  armed  with  muskets,  and  skillful  with  the  oar,  who,  in 
small  vessels  technically  called  whalt-boatt  (sharp,  canoe-shaped  boats),  lurked  in  the  coves  and  behind  the 
headlands  of  the  river,  to  obtain  information  of  the  approach  or  position  of  vessels  of  the  enemy.  With 
muffled  oars,  they  often  reconnoitered  the  British  ships  at  night,  and  sometimes  out  off  boats  that  ventured 
from  them  toward  the  shore. 

•  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 

•  There  were  a  number  of  the  Van  Tassels  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greenburgh  church.  In  Novera- 
ber,  1777,  a  party  of  Chasseurs,  under  Captain  Emerick,  went  up  from  Ringsbridge,  surprised  the  Van  Tas- 
sels, burned  their  houses,  stripped  th»  women  and  children  of  their  clothing,  and  carried  off  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius Van  Tassel  prisoners.  In  retaliation  for  the  outrage,  the  patriots  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Tarry- 
town  under  the  command  of  Abraham  Martlingh,  w^hich  proceeded  down  the  river  in  boats,  passed  the  wa- 
ter-guards of  the  enemy  in  safety,  landed  a  little  below  Spuyten  Devil  Creek,  set  fire  to  General  Oliver  de 
Lancey's  house,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man.  General  De  Lancey  was  a  most  active  and  bitter  Loy- 
alist.    He  will  come  under  our  observation  in  a  conspicuous  manner  hereaAer. 

*  The  garrison  consisted  of  five  hundred  infantry,  forty  light  horse,  a  company  of  artiUery,  with  two 
twelve-pounders  under  Captain  Horton,  and  Captain  Crafts  with  a  howitzer. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  bank  immediately  aibove  the  rail- way  station,  looking  northwest.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  wagon-road,  passing  by,  on  an  arch  of  masonry,  over  the  rail-way.  On  the  left  b  the 
wharf.     Toward  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  the  long  pier  and  village  of  Piermont ;  and  at  the  ex- 
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op  in  the  vicinity,  remaini  of  which  are  still  visible.  One,  a  little  southwest  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stephen  Archer  (the  ancient  mansion  of  Van  Br  ugh  Livingston),  appears  to 
h&Te  been  equally  strong  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  A  few  rods  north  of  ihi 
mansion,  in  a  locust  grove,  on  the  west  of  the  post-road,  are  very  promirient  re- 
mains  of  a  strong  redoubt.  They  extended  through  the  adjoining  garJoti,  but 
there  the  mounds  have  been  leveled  and  the  fos66  filled  up.  Tht^^e  fbrU  00m- 
ninded  the  ferry  to  Paramus  (now  Sneeden's)  landing  on  the  Jersey  Bhare^  and 
abo  the  passage  of  the  river.  They  often  greatly  annoyed  the 
British  shipping  while  passing  and  repassing. 

In  this  vicinity  the  British  portion  of  the  enemy  rendezvoused 

a  Octobers^        after  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  a  before  march- 

kNeremberis.     ing  agaiust  Fort  Washington  'b  and  at  Hastings, 

one  mile  below,  a  British  force  of  six  thousand  men,  under  Corn- 

wallis,  embarked  in  boats,  and,  crossing  over  to 

Paramus,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Lee,  and       thb  Livingston  Mansion.i 
then  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Washington  and  his  broken  army 

through  the  Jerseys.  Here,  in  January,  1777,  the  division  of  the  American  army  under 
Lincoln  was  encamped  for  a  brief  space.  Here  was  the  spot  selected  by  Arnold  for  his  first 
conference  with  Andre  in  1780  ;  and  here,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1781,  while 
the  American  army  lay  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  chiefs  head-quarters  were  at  the  Liv* 
viiigston  mansion,  a  skirmish  ensued  between  some  guard-boats  of  the  enemy  and  the  little 
garrison  of  the  fort  on  the  nver  bank. 

After  viewing  the  remains  of  the  old  forts,  and  passing  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  Mr. 
Archer  (a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends)  tipon  the  shaded  porch  of  the  Livingston  Man- 
son.  I  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat  to  Sneeden's,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tappan, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  where  I  arrived  in  time  to  sketch  the  head-quarters  of  Wash- 
ington, printed  on  page  196,  and  to  visit  the  place  of  Andre's  execution. 

Tappan  village  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile,  rolling  valley,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
deep  gorge  which  terminates  on  the  Hudson  at  Piermont.  Southwest  of  the  village  is  a 
k>Ry  ridge,  on  which  the  American  army  lay  encamped.  Upon  its  gentle  slope  toward  the 
road  to  old  Tappan,  Major  Andre  was  executed.  Travelers  passing  up  the  Hudson,  and 
▼iewing  with  astonishment  the  mighty  amorphous  wall  of  the  Palisades,  along  the  western 
ibore,  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  rear.  The  Palisades, 
10  bare  and  precipitous  in  front,  present  a  heavily- wooded  slope  in  the  rear,  reaching  down 
into  a  plain  of  g^eat  fertility.  This  plain  extends,  with  a  slight  variance  from  a  level,  from 
Tappan  to  Bergen  Point,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  Hacken- 
nck  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  a  country  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  forage  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  an  eligible  place  for  an  army  to  encamp.  AAer  visiting  the 
interesting  localities  in  the  neighborhood,  I  walked  to  Piermont,  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  arrived  in  time  to  embark  in  the  boat  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  Company,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  New  York.  Though  <<  wearied  and  worn"  with  the  day's  ramble,  let  us  turn 
to  history  a  while  before  retiring  to  rest. 

Tappan,  lying  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the  East,  by  way  of 

treme  right,  in  the  distance,  is  the  mountain  near  the  foot  of  which  Ardre  and  Arnold  first  met.  Piermont 
ii  the  port  of  Tappan,  the  place  where  Andre  was  executed.  The  sketch  here  presented  was  made  when 
i  Timed  Dobbs's  Ferry  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  after  the  rail-way  was  finished. 

^  This  is  a  view  from  the  lawn  on  the  north  side.  It  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasantly-kxiated  mansions  in  the  country,  overlooking  interesting  portions  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Within  its  waUs  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  were  entertained.  It  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Wtshiogton,  when  he  abandoned  an  attempt  to  capture  New  York  city,  changed  his  plans,  and  marched 
hii  whole  army  to  Virginia  to  capture  Comwdliis.  There,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington,  Governor 
ClintoB,  and  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  their  respective  suites,  met  to  make  arrangements  for  the  evao- 
BiHoo  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British.  Washington  and  Clinton  came  down  the  river  from  West 
Point  in  a  barge ;  Carleton  ascended  in  a  frigate.  Four  companies  of  American  Infantry  performed  the 
dotj  of  guards  on  that  occasion. 
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King's  Ferry,  was  made  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  camping-groand  ;  its  posi- 
tion among  the  hills,  and  yet  contiguous  to  the  river,  being  very  favorable.  When,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  Cornwallis  had  possession  of  the  Hudson  portion  of  New  Jersey,  foraging  par- 
ties were  sent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  scouts,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  posts  at 
West  Point.  General  Knyphausen,  with  a  large  force,  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  at  DobWs  Ferry,  and  Washington  believed  that  an  expedition  up  the 
river  was  intended.  Lieutenant-colonel  Baylor,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  was  sent 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  intercept  their  scouts  and  foragers.  He  made 
his  head-quarters  at  old  Tappan,  and  there  lay  in  a  state  of  such  unsoldierly  insecurity,  that 
Cornwallis  was  led  to  form  a  plan  for  taking  his  whole  corps  by  surprise.*  General  Grey, 
September  27,  ^it^  some  light  infantry  and  other  troops,  was  sent,  at  night,  to  approach  Tap- 
1^8-  pan  on  the  west,  while  a  corps  from  Knyphausen's  division  was  to  approach 

from  the  east,  and  thus  surround  and  capture  not  only  the  sleepers  in  Baylor's  camp,  but  a 
body  of  militia,  under  Wayne,  who  were  stationed  near.  Some  deserters  from  the  enemy' 
gave  the  militia  timely  warning  ;  but  Baylor's  troops,  who  lay  unarmed  in  bams,*  were  not 
apprised  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  At  midnight.  Grey  approached  silently,  cut  off  a 
sergeant's  patrol  of  twelve  men  without  noise,  and  completely  surprised  the  troop  of  horse. 
Unarmed,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they  asked  for  quarter,  but  this  was  inhumanly 
refused  by  Grey,  who,  like  Tryon,  was  a  famous  marauder  during  the  war.*  On  this  oc- 
casion he  gave  special  orders  not  to  grant  any  quarter.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  bayoneted 
in  cold  blood.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Baylor  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  seventy  horses  were  butchered. 
The  event  of  the  most  importance  which  occurred  at  Tappan  was  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Major  Andre.  He  was  confined,  while  there,  in  the  old  stone  mansion,  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  called  the  "76  Stone  House."  Its  whole  appearance  has 
been  materially  changed.  The  room  wherein  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  confined,  and 
which  was  kept  with  care  in  its  original  condition  more  than  half  a  century,  has  been  en- 
larged and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  a  ballroom  f  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  then  owner  was  committing  the  sacrilege,  and  he  boasted,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  received  a  '*  whole  dollar  for  the  old  look  that  fastened  up  Major  Andrew  !"  Sen- 
timent does  not  obey  the  laws  of  trade 
— it  seems  to  cheapen  with  a  decrease 
of  supply.  The  sign-board  is  now  the 
only  evidence  that  there  is  any  on 
hand  at  the  "76  Stone  House."  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  old  Dutch 
church,  which  was  torn  down  in  1636. 
Upon  its  site  another  and  larger  one 
of  brick  has  been  erected.  It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  where 
Andre  was  confined.  Washington**s 
head-quarters  were  in  the  old  stone 
building  now  occupied  by  Samuel  S. 
Verbryck,  situated  near  the  road  from 
Sneeden's  Landing,  within  a  few  rods 
of  its  junction  with  the  main  street 


1850. 


WaSIUNOTON'S  UjBAl>-qUA£TSB8  AT  TaPPAM.^ 


^  Gordon,  ii.,  391. 

'  The  encampment,  on  the  night  in  question,  was  aboat  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Tappan  vil- 
lage, near  the  Hackensack  River. 

'  General  Grey,  on  aoooant  of  his  common  practice  of  ordering  the  men  upder  his  command  to  take  the 
flints  out  of  their  moskets,  that  they  might  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acquired  the  name  of  ifu 
no-ftint  general. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  yard,  near  the  well.  The  date  of  its  erection  (1700)  is  made  by  a  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  bricks  in  the  front  wall.     In  the  large  room  called  "  Washington's  quarters*'  the  fire- 
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Onrt  of  iDqoiry  in  Andrd's  Caae.       The  Prisoner's  Conduct      Names  of  those  who  composed  the  Court      Judge  Laurance. 

of  the  village.     It  was  then  owned  by  John  de  Windt,  a  native  of  St.  Thomas's,  West  In- 
dies, and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Verbryck,  who  now  resides  there. 

'  I  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Tappan,  he  ordered  a  court  of 
'•^^-Wbi  .^/r«kia  oAijTt^  cDnaialinff  of  jfourteen  genejil  Qincers,'  was  convened  at  Tappan  on  the 
of  the  court  was  made  known  to  him,  the  heroic  g^jj  ^f  September,  and  on  that  day  Major 
ration  of  all.  He  exhibited  no  fear  of  death,  bil  ^dre  was  arraigned  before  it  and  ex- 
uneasiness  ;  he  wished  to  die  as  a  soldier,  not  ai  mined.  J«hn  Laurance,*  ^ifterward 
mander,  he  obtained  permission  of  Washington  |  distinguished  legislator  and  jurist,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  that  the  dilem^ijge  advocate.  Andre  made  a  plain  state- 
wa«  not  attributable  to  the  duty  required  of  him|ent  of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering  ; 
presentiment  of  his  fate,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  moii^nowledged  and  confirmed  the  truthfulness 
my  commission  would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  ^  his  statements  in  his  letter  to  General 


1780. 


There  could  be  no  question  among  military  me^ashington  from  Salem  ;  confessed  that  he 


the  chief 
the  same 
Andre  to 
page  202) 
and  the  tr( 
preparing 
tree,  Mercy 
On  the  top 
figure  of  Bri 
plished  youtl 
"  Sacred  to 


the  charges  pre- 

d  against  him, 

emarking,   '•  I 

them  to  oper- 

ith  the  Board, 

,    , .         .    »aded  that  you 
by  his  merit  S,  •     ^.      n 

general  ofthePonie  justice. 

.^     important  butH^as  remanded 

imd,  aTfer  a  long:  aiul  c:i  refill  deliberation,  the  Board  re- 
ported, '<  That  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army, 
ooght  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreea- 
bly to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to 
nSer  death."  On  the  next  day  Washington  signified  his  approval 
of  the  decision  as  follows  : 


e  ashore  from  the  Vulture  in  the  night, 
d  loithout  a  flag;  and  answered  the  query 

he  Board,  whether  he  had  any  thing  iur- 
ir  to  say  respect- 


Majob  Andrx.' 

From  a  Pencil  Skeidi. 


pbee  is  sarnmnded  by  Dutch  pictorial  tiles  illustrative  of  Scripture  scenes.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  re- 
ntins  in  precisely  the  same  condition,  except  what  the  elements  have  changed  externally,  as  it  was  when 
the  chief  occupied  it.  When  I  visited  it,  Mrs.  Yerbryck's  sister,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  was  there.  She  said 
iIk  remembered  sitting  often  upon  Washington's  knee.     She  was  then  ten  years  old. 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  composed  the  court  martial  on  that  occasion :  Major- 
geoenls  Oreent,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  La  Fayette,  R.  Hotoe,  and  the  Baron  Steuben  ;  and  Brigadiers  Parsont,  - 
Jamn  Clinton,  Knox,  Glover,  Paterton,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark,     General  Greene  was  president  of 
^  board,  and  John  Laurance  judge-advocate  general. 

'  Mr.  Ltnranoe  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was  horn  in  1750.  He  held  the  rank  of 
^loknel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  highly  esteemed  hy  the  commander-in-chief.  Colonel  Laurance 
VIS  t  representativo  for  New  York  in  the  first  Congress  held  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
ud  retained  a  seat  therein  during  President  Washington's  first  administration.  On  his  retiring  from  ofiice, 
Wtsfais|rtoa  appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1 796,  and  served  four  years,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
M  It  No.  356  Broedway,  New  York,  in  November,  1810,  in.  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Judge  Lau- 
QMe  married  a  daughter  of  General  Alexander  M'Doagall,  of  the  Continental  army,  who,  with  Sears,  Wil- 
iett,  Lamb,  and  others,  early  and  earnestly  opposed  the  British  government  in  its  aggressive  acts.  An  in- 
lootiBg  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Judge  Laurance,  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  was  published 
B  t  New  York  joamal  in  February,  1 851 . 

'  This  is  a  fao  simile  of  a  pencil  sketch  which  I  received  from  London  with  the  drawing  of  Andre's 
■ammeiit  in  Westminster  Abbey,  printed  on  page  199.  I  do  not  know  from  what  picture  the  artist 
copied,  bat,  cooaideriiig  the  channel  through  which  I  received  it,  1  think  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  correct 
profile. 

Jobs  AjiDai  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1751.  His  parents  were  from  Geneva,  in 
Svkierlaiid,  and  at  that  place  he  was  educated.  He  returned  to  London  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
*ge,  and  entered  the  coonting-honse  of  a  respectable  merchant,  where  he  continued  nearly  four  years 
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Washtngton't  Approval  of  the  DedaioQ  of  the  Cktnrt.     Memoir  of  Andrft.     Honora  Soeyd.     Mr.  Edgewortb.     Bfits  Seward. 

"Head-qottteri,  September  30^  }780. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  approves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  general  officers  respect- 
ing Major  Andre,  and  orders  that  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  take  place  to-morrow  at 

five  o'clock  P.M."  _  .„«,ep»^^ 

k  large  force,  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  east 
Possessing  a  literary  taste  and  promising  genius,  Washington  believed  that  an  expedition  up  the 
day,  amoncr  whom  was  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  dai     ,  ..,  .         j.    r  i-  t^j.  L  ^ 

a  ^usin  nLed  Honora  Sneyd,  a  charming  girl  of  Mo"^'  ^^^  \  regiment  of  hght  horse,  was  sent 
reciprocated  by  the  young  lady,  and  they  made  an  l^o  mtercept  their  scouts  and  foragers.  He  made 
posed  his  authority  against  the  match,  and  the  mislay  in  a  state  of  such  unsoldierly  insecurity,  that 
was  wedded  to  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,t  fathe|jg  j^jg  ^JjoIq  ^orps  by  surprise.*  General  Grey, 
wife.     Until  that  event  occurred,  Andre  had  cheri  .1       .  -a*-i.*x  i_m 

effect  their  reunion.  The  portal  of  hope  was  nof^^^/  ^^^^  ^*«  ««^^;  ^^'''S^^*  ^  li^o^h  Tap- 
solved  to  seek  relief  from  the  bitter  associations  p  "om  Knyphausen  s  division  was  to  approach 
army  which  came  to  America  in  1775.  He  was  lure  not  only  the  sleepers  in  Baylor's  camp,  but  a 
was  captured  by  Montgomery,  and  was  sent  to  Ljgtationed  near.  Some  deserters  from  the  enemy' 
[r;^,rtllt^„,^'u!chTcrj:^T„  t-p. -ho  lay  unarmed  in  barns  •  were  not 

This  picture  had  been  deUneated  by  hU  own  han(jf'A.t  midnight.  Grey  approached  silently,  cut  off  a 
first  acquaintance  with  her  at  Buxton,  in  1769. poise,  and  completely  surprised  the  troop  of  horse, 
affectionate  regards  of  his  commander,  Sir  Henr4^  they  asked  for  quarter,  but  this  was  inhumanly 
of  the  British  axmy  in  America,  with  the  rank  d  ^  marauder  during  the  war.*     On  this  oc- 

when  Arnold,  the  wily  serpent,  crept  mto  the  paif  o  1         1 ,.  , 

not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  he  suffered  the  d  J^ny  quarter.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  bayoneted 

Major  Andre  possessed  a  graceful  and  hand!  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded, 
passionately  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  jourrjlprigoner,  and  seventy  horses  were  butchered, 
drawings  of  such  objects  of  interest  as  attractedtj^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  rjr  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  , 

for  the  loyal  newspapers ;  and  it  is  a  smgular  f|  j       i_-i      i.         •       i.       u 

Chase,  was  published  in  Rivingion's  Royal  rfntined,  while  there,  m  the  old  stone  mansion,  now 
day  of  his  capture.    It  ends  with  the  followiniie  "76  Stone  House.*'     Its  whole  appearance  has 

"And  now  Tre  oloaed  nay  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet  !**{ 

His  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  verse  by  his  friend,  Miss  Seward  ;§  and  his  king  testified  his  admiration 
of  his  character  and  genius  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  monument  to  his  honor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  Poett^  Comer.  The  monument  is  in  relief  against  the  wall,  and  is  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  It  is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  a  molded  paneled  base  and  plinth,  and  was  executed 
in  statuary  marble  by  P.  M.  Van  (Welder,  from  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  On  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  a  basso  relievo,  in  which  is  represented  General  Washington  and  officers  in  a  tent  at  the  moment  when 

*  Mas  Seward,  in  her  poem  entiUed  **  The  Anniversary,"  thus  allodes  to  her  consin : 

'  "  Why  fled  ye  an  so  fast,  ye  happy  hours, 

That  saw  Uonora'a  eyes  adorn  tiiese  bowers  f 
These  darling  bowers  that  much  die  loved  to  hail ; 
The  sph*es  she  called  The  Ladies  of  the  Vale  1** 

t  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  educated  partly  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  rta  off 
with  Miss  Elers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Gretna  Green.  He  embarked  in  a  life  of  giQre^  and  dis- 
sipation. In  1770  he  succeeded  to  his  Irish  property.  During  a  visit  to  Litchfield  soon  afterward,  he  saw  Honora  Sneyd,  loved 
her,  and  married  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Honora  died  six  years  afterward  of  consumption,  when  Im  married  her  atater. 
^Chambers's  Cydopedia  of  English  Literature,  iL.  56a 

{  This  satirical  poem  was  written  at  General  Clinton's  head-quarters,  now  No.  1  Broadway,  New  Yoric.  It  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular that  Wayne  commanded  the  division  of  Uie  army  at  Tappan  when  Andrd  was  executed. 

§  In  Ainsworth's  Magazine  of  a  recent  date  I  find  the  following  record  of  A  dream  realixed :  **  M^jor  Andrd,  the  drcumatanoas 
of  whose  lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  detail  Uiem  here,  was  a  fiiend  of  Miss  Seward's, 
and,  previously  to  his  embarkation  for  America,  he  made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  it  was  arranged  tliat 
they  should  ride  over  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  introduce  Andrd  to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Cunningliam,  Ihe  curate,  who  was  also  a  poet 

**  While  these  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  been  apprised,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham mentioned  to  Newton  that,  on  the  preceding  ni^t,  lie  had  a  very  extraordinary  dream,  which  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  head.  He  had  fancied  himself  in  a  forest ;  the  place  was  strange  to  him ;  and.  while  looking  ^traut,  he  perceived  a  horse- 
man npproRchiDg  at  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  the  dreamer  stood,  when  three  men  rushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  seizing  his  bridle,  hurried  him  away,  after  closely  searching  his  person.  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being 
very  interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper  for  his  apparent  misfortune  awoke  him ;  but  he  presently  fell  asleep  agidn, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great  city,  among  thousands  of  people,  and  tiiiat  he  saw  the  same  person  he  had  seen 
seized  in  the  wood  brought  out  and  suspended  to  a  gallows.  When  Andrd  and  Ifiss  Seward  arrived,  he  was  horror-stmck  to 
perceive  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antitype  of  the  man  in  the  dream." 
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Dispodtion  of  his  Remains. 


His  Monument 


The  yoatb,  candor,  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Andre  during  the  trying  Bcenes  of  his 
examination  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  court ;  and  had  the  decision  of  those  officers 
been  in  consonance  with  their  feelings  instead  of  their  judgments  and  the  stem  necessities 
imposed  by  the  expedients  of  war,  he  would  not  have  sufiered  death.  When  the  decision 
of  the  coort  was  made  known  to  him,  the  heroic  firmness  of  his  mind  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  all.  He  exhibited  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  gave  him 
uneasiness ;  he  wished  to  die  as  a  soldier^  not  as  a  sp7/.  Tender  of  the  feelings  of  his  com- 
mander, he  obtained  permission  of  Washington  to  write  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  him  that  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  not  attributable  to  the  duty  required  of  him  by  his  general.  In  that  letter  he  implied  a 
presentiment  of  his  fate,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  mother  and  two  sisters,  to  whom  th^  value  of 
my  commission  would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has  much  efiected  their  income."' 
There  could  be  no  question  among  military  men  as  to  the  ^uity  of  Andre's  sentence,  and 


September  29. 


the  chief  had  received  the  report  of  the  coart  of  inquiry ;  at 
the  same  time  a  messenger  has  arrived  with  the  letter  from 
Andre  to  Washington,  petitioning  for  a  soldier^s  death  (see 
page  202) .  On  the  right  is  a  guard  of  Continental  soldiers, 
and  the  tree  on  which  Andre  was  executed.  Two  men  are 
preparing  the  prisoner  for  execution,  while  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  Mercy,  accompanied  by  Innocence,  is  bewailing  his  fate. 
On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  British  lion,  and  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  who  is  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  accom- 
plished youth.  Upon  a  panel  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  Major  John  AndrI,  who,  raised 
by  his  merit  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutant 
general  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an 
important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal 
for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  2d  of  October,  A.D.  1780, 
universally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he 
served,  and  lamented  even  by  his  Foes.  His  gracious  sov- 
ereign, King  George  the  Third,  has  caused  this  monu- 
ment to  be  erected.' '•  On  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  sarcophagus  rests  has  subsequently  been  inscribed 
the  following :  "  The  remains  of  Major  John  Andb^  were, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1821,  removed  from  Tappan  by 
James  Bitchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consul  at  New  York, 
under  instructions  from  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
York  *,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
finally  deposited  in  a  grave  contiguous  to  this  monument,  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1821."* 
The  king  settled  a  pension  upon  the  family  of  Andre ;  and,  to  wipe  out  the  imputed  stain  produced  by 
Iw  death  as  a  spy,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  his  brother.  A  certified  copy  of  Andre's 
vin  it  in  the  office  of  the  Surrogate  of  New  York.  It  is  dated  at  Staten  Island,  7th  of  June,  1777,  and 
Jigaed  "John  AxDai,  captain  in  the  26th  regiment  of  foot."  The  date  of  probate  is  October  12,  1780, 
tra  davs  after  his  execution.  The  will  is  sworn  to  October  9,  1781,  before  Carey  Ludlow,  Esq.,  then 
Sarr^gate  of  New  York.  By  his  will,  Andre  gave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  bis  three  sisters  (Maria,  Anna 
Maripierite,  and  Louisa)  and  his  brother,  each  $3600,  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  his  mother,  Mary  Louise 
Aadrc,  each  f  50  a  year.  Anna  Marguerite  Andre — *'  the  tuneful  Anna,"  as  Miss  Seward  called  her — 
fe  Itrt  lorviving'  sister,  lived  a  maiden,  and  died  in  London  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Andre's 
vKch  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  captors.  It  was  bought  by  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  the  Conti- 
BOtal  army,  for  thirty  guineas,  and,  through  Greneral  Robertson,  be  generously  transmitted  it  to  Andre's 
^^j.    His  commission  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 

^  Cokmel  Hamilton,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  request  from  Andre  to  Washington  asking  his  permission 
<o  tend  this  q>en  letter  to  Clinton,  observes,  in  an  account  'which  he  gave  to  Colonel  Laurens,  that  Andre 
^tcBed  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
«bidi  diftorbs  my  tranquillity,"  he  said  to  Hamilton.  "  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me ;  he 
^  been  lavish  of  his  kindness ;  I  am  boimd  to  him  by  too  many  obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear 
*^  tbooght  that  be  should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach  him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having 
'■^oerwd  myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I  did.    I  would  not  for  the  world  leave  a  sting 


Axim'ii  MoifUMJEKT  IN  Wkstoinstba  Abbey. 


0  his  mind  that  should  imbitter  his  future  days." 


*  An  account  of  this  transaction  may  be  found  on  page  205. 
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Equity  of  Andrd's  Sentence.  Efforts  to  Saye  him.  Embassy  of  Colonel  Ogden.  Washington  Vflifled. 

yet  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  save  his  life.  Washiilgton 
was  deeply  impressed  with  this  feeling,  and  was  ready  to  employ  any  measure  to  efiect  it 
consistent  with  his  puhlic  duty.'  The  only  mode  to  save  Andre  was  to  exchange  him  for 
Arnold,  and  hold  the  traitor  responsihle  for  all  the  acts  of  his  victim.  This  could  hardly 
be  expected,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  man  of  nice  honor  ;  nor  would  the  American  com- 
mander make  a  formal  proposition  of  this  kind.     It  was,  however,  determined  that  an  op> 

portunity  for  such  an  arrangement  should  be  ofiered,  and 
a  plafl  for  that  purpose  was  conceived.  Washington 
placed  a  packet  of  papers,  directed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  officer  of  the  New  Jersey  line. 
Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  containing  an  official  account  of 
the  trial  of  Andre,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  inquiry, 
and  the  letter  written  by  Andre  to  his  general.  Ogden 
was  directed  to  go  to  General  La  Fayette  for  further  in- 
structions, after  he  should  arrange  his  escort  of  men, 
known  for  their  tried  fidelity.  La  Fayette  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  light  infantry,  stationed  nearest  to  the  Crit- 
ish  lines.  He  instructed  Ogden  to  travel  so  slowly,  that 
when  he  should  reach  Paulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City), 
it  might  be  so  late  that  he  would  be  invited  to  stay  all 
night.  He  was  then  to  communicate  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  post,  as  if  incidentally,  the  idea  of  an  exchange 
of  Andre  for  Arnold.     Every  thing  occurred  as  was  an- 


^^:t^^^^^^  /^^^ 


'  Never  was  a  sympathy  more  real,  or  feeling  more  genaine,  than  that  exhibited  by  the  American  offi- 
cers on  this  occasion ;  and  yet  the  prejudiced  MTarland,  after  quoting  from  a  letter  of  La  Fayette  to 
his  wife,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sympathy  for  Andre,  says,  ''  Some  of  the  American  generals,  too,  la- 
mentedj  but  kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  to  hang  him ;''  and  then  falsely  adds,  **  There  are  accounts 
which  say  that  the  deep  Sjrmpathy  and  regret  was  all  a  farce,  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
was  most  cordially  hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  some  witticisms  and  satirical  verses  at  their  ex- 
pense."— Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  i.,  434. 

The  London  General  Evening  Post  for  November  14th,  1780,  in  an  article  abusive  of  Washington,  g-ives 
a  pretended  account  of  Andrews  "  last  words,"  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  is  made  to  say,  "  Remember 
that  I  die  as  becomes  a  British  officer,  while  the  manner  of  my  death  must  reflect  disgrace  on  your  com- 
mander."  Andre  uttered  no  sentiment  like  this.  Miss  Seward,  his  early  friend,  on  reading  this  accoant, 
wrote  thus  in  her  "  Monody  on  Major  Andre :" 

*'  Oh  Wathington  I  I  thought  thee  great  and  good. 
Nor  knew  thy  Nero-thirst  for  guiltiest  blood  I 
Severe  to  oae  the  poVr  that  Fortune  gave, 
Thou  cool,  detBrmin'd  murderer  of  the  brare ! 
Lost  to  each  fairer  virtpe,  that  mspires 
The  genuine  fervor  of  the  patriot  fires  t 
And  you,  the  base  abettors  of  the  doom, 
That  sunk  his  blooming  honors  in  the  tomb, 
Th'  opprobrious  tomb  your  harden'd  hearts  decreed 
-    While  all  he  asked  was  as  the  brave  to  bleed !" 

'  Aaron  Ogden  was  bom  the  3d  of  December,  1756,  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1773.  He  was  nurtured  in  the  love  of  Whig  principles,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  patriots.  In  the  winter  of  1775-6,  he  was  one  of  a  party  who  boarded  and  captured  a 
vessel  lying  ofi*  Sandy  Hook,  named  Blue  Mountain  Valley^  and  carried  her  safely  into  Elizabethport.  Mr. 
Ogden  received  an  appointment  in  the  first  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and  continaed  in 
the  service  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  in  the  autumn  of  1777  ;  -vnis 
brigade  major  in  a  portion  of  the  advanced  corps  of  General  Lee  at  Monmouth  in  the  summer  of  1778,  and 
served  as  assistant  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling  during  that  memorable  day.  He  was  aid-de-oamp  to  Geo« 
eral  Maxwell  in  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Spring^field, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  1780,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  On  the  resignation  of  Maxwell,  Ogden 
was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  of  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  'when 
called  upon  to  perform  the  delicate  service  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  afterward  accompanied  La  Fayette 
in  his  memorable  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1781.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Captain  Ogden  and  his  com. 
pany  gallantly  stormed  the  left  redoubt  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  was  "  honored  with  the  peculiar  appro- 
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Prapodlioo  to  Exchange  Andrt  for  Aniold  cMcUned.  A  DepuUtioo  from  the  British  General. 

ticipated.  The  commandant  received  Ogden  coiirteonsly,  sent  the  packet  across  the  river, 
tsked  him  to  stay  all  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Andre  became  the  subject  of 
oooTenation.  Ogden,  in  reply  t6  the  commandant's  question,  '*  Is  there  no  ^i^ay  to  spare 
Andie's  life  ?"  assured  him  that,  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  give  up  Arnold,  Andre  might 
be  safed.  He  informed  him,  however,  that  he  had  no  assurance  to  that  efiect  from  Wash- 
iogtoQ,  bat  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  efiected.  The 
eommandant  immediately  left  the  company,  crossed  the  river,  ^and  had  an  interview  with 
Clinton.  Sir  Henry  promptly  refused  compliance,  for  honor  would  not  allow  the  surrender 
of  t  man  who  had  deserted  from  the  Americans  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Ogden,  and  he  prepared  to  return  to  the  camp.  At 
dawn,  on  mustering  his  men,  a  sergeant  was  missing — ^he  had  deserted  to  4he  enemy  during 
the  night.     No  time  could  be  lost  in  searching  fqjr  the  deserter,  and  Ogden  returned  to  Tap- 

PMI  without  him.*  October  l, 

Great  was  the  distress  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  reading  Washington's  dispatch  ^"^^ 
and  the  letter  of  Andre.  He  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  officers,  and  it  was  re- 
iolfed  that  a  deputation  of  three  persons  should  proceed  to  the  nearest  American  outpost, 
open  a  communication  with  Washington,  and,  presenting  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  Andre, 
endeavor  to  procure  his  release.  Toward  noon  on  the  1st  of  October,  General  Robertson. 
Andrew  Elliott,  and  William  Smith,  the  deputation  appointed  by  Clinton,  accompanied  by 
Beverly  Robinson  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  arrived  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  in  the  Greyhound 
lebooner,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  request  for  a  parley  had  been  sent  by  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington, by  Captain  Ogden,  in  the  morning.  General  Greene  was  deputed  by  the  chief  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  already  at  the  ferry  when  the  Greyhound  came  to  anchor. 
General  Robertson,  with  great  courtesy  of  manner  and  flattering  words,  opened  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  at  issue,  when  Greene  politely  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  "  Let  us  understand  our  position.  I  meet  you  only  as  a  private  gentleman, 
iiot  as  an  officer,  for  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  spy  admits  of  no  discussion."  With  this 
understanding  the  conference  proceeded ;  but  Robertson  produced  nothing  new  calculated  to 
change  Greene's  opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  A  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Washington,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  now  produced  and  read.  The 
deputies  believed  that  this  would  have  the  desired  eflect,  and  kept  it  back  until  verbal  ar- 
fnments  should  fail.  Had  their  words  been  full  of  persuasion  and  convincing  facts,  this 
letter,  so  hypocritical,  malignant,  and  impudent,  would  have  scattered  all  favorable  imprcs- 
■ions  in  the  mind  of  Greene  to  the  winds.  The  traitor  menaced  Washington  with  dreadful 
retaliation  if  Andre  should  be  slain,  and  in  prospective  charged  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
the  guilt  of  causing  torrents  of  blood  to  flow.'  **  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Sparks,  « that 
this  letter  could  have  been  read  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  written  at  his  request,  with 

Wtioi  of  Washiogton."  He  applied  himself  to  the  stady  of  the  law  after  the  war,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  in  1800,  a  state  senator 
b  1801,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  April,  1838,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years. 

*  Tbe  d^rtkm  of  the  sergeant  was  arranged  by  Washington,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ogden.  The 
•^ect  was  to  obtain  information  of  much  importance.  A  paper  bad  been  intercepted  in  which  was  found 
tke  name  of  General  St.  Clair,  so  relatively  connected  with  other  particulars  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  he 
VIS  eoacemed  in  Amold^s  treason.  The  intelligent  sergeant  soon  ascertained  that  there  were  no  grounds 
fot  sQDk  suspicion,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  was  designed  by  the  enemy  to  fall  into  Washington's 
^ads,  aad  excite  jealousy  and  ill  feelings  among  the  American  officers.  The  papers  were  traced  to  a  Brit- 
yk  emisBary  named  Brown.     The  servant  found  means  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  Washington. 

'  "If^  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case,"  wrote  Arnold,  *'  the  board  of  gen- 
en]  oflicers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  resentment ;  and  if 
tlHt  geatlenian  should  suffer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty 
•arf  boQor  to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  in  my  power,  that  the  respect  due 
to  ftif^  and  the  law  of  nations  may  be  better  understood  and  observed." 

Whtt  could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  holding  such  language  to  Washington,  under  the  circum- 
^(••oes?  and  ••  to  the  "  respect  due  to  flags,"  the  traitor  well  knew  that  in  no  part  of  the  transaction  had 
Aadre  bfen  under  such  protectioa 

II.  O 
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a  view  of  operating  on  the  judgment  and  clemency  of  Washington.  Could  any  language 
written  by  an  individual  have  a  more  opposite  tendency  ?  Disgust  and  contempt  were  the 
only  emotions  it  could  excite ;  and  it  was  at  least  an  evidence  that  neither  the  understand- 
ing or  the  heart  of  the  writer  had  been  improved  by  his  political  change.  Hitherto  he  had 
discovered  acuteness  and  mental  resources^  but  in  this  act  his  folly  was  commensurate  with 
his  wickedness."* 

The  conference  ended  at  sunset,  and  Greene  returned  to  Tappan.  Robertson  expressed 
his  confidence  in  (jreene's  candor  in  communicating  the  substance  of  their  discussion  to 
Washington ;  informed  him  that  he  should  remain  on  board  the  Greyhound  all  night,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  morning  he  might  take  Major  Andre  back  with  him,  or  at  least 
bear  to  his  general  an  assurance  of  his  ultimate  safety.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  mom- 
October  s,     ing  the  commissioners  received  a  note  from  Greene,  stating  that  the  opinion  and 

^"^^^  decision  of  Washington  were  unchanged,  and  that  the  prisoner  would  be  executed 
that  day.  Robertson  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  grief  He  had  written  to 
Clinton  the  evening  before,  expressing  his  belief  that  Andre  was  safe.  The  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  for  he  had  no  reasonable  warrant  for  such  a  conclusion,  except  in  the  known 
clemency  of  General  Washington.  Reluctant  to  return  without  some  word  of  consoling 
hope  for  Clinton,  Robertson  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  recapitulating  the  points  discussed 
at  the  conference ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  No  new  fact  was  presented  ;  no  new  phase  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  offering  some  im- 
portant prisoners  in  exchange ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  noble  efibrts  to  save  the  prisoner,  to  the  victim  himself 

I  have  said  that  Andre  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  dis- 
turbed him.  When  the  sentence  of  the  Board  was  communicated  to  him,  he  evinced  no 
surprise  or  evident  emotion  ;  he  only  remarked,  that,  since  he  was  to  die,  there  was  still  a  « 
choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material  difierence  in  his  feelings.  He  was  anx-  ^ 
ious  to  be  shot — ^to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier — and  for  this  privilege  he  importuned  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  written  the  day  before  his  execution.'  He  pleaded  with  a  touching  yet 
manly  earnestness  for  this  boon,  but  it  could  not  be  granted  by  the  customs  of  war.  Un- 
willing to  wound  his  feelings  by  a  positive  refusal,  no  answer  was  returned  either  to  his 
verbal  solicitation  or  his  letter,  and  he  was  lefl  the  consoling  hope  that  his  wish  might  poff- 
sibly  be  gratified. 

The  Ist  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afWnoon,  had  been  fixed  for  the  time  of  his 


^?>: 


^  Life  of  jimoldj  Jmer.  Biog.y  iii.,  275. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter :   the  original  is  at  Charlottesville,  Yirginia. 

"  Sir, — Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consciousness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honorable  pursuits, 
and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency,  at 
this  serious  perioi,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  toward  a  soU 
Jier  wiir  surely  induce  your  excellency,  and  a  military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  of  booor.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  toward 
me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"John  AicDEi." 

This  letter  has  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased,  in  verse,  by  N.  P.  Willis : 

I  can  give  ap  the  young  fiune 

I  bum'd  to  win ; 
AH— but  the  spotleat  name 


"  It  iB  not  the  fear  of  death 

That  damps  my  brow ; 
It  is  not  for  another  breath 

laak  theenow; 
I  can  die  with  a  lip  nnstirr'd, 

And  a  quiet  heart — 
Let  but  this  prayer  be  heard 

Ere  I  depart 

*  I  can  give  up  my  mother's  look— 

My  sister's  kiss; 
I  can  think  of  love— yet  brook 

A  death  like  this  I 


I  glory  in. 

"Thine  is  the  power  to  give, 

Thine  to  deny, 
Joy  for  the  hour  I  live, 

Calmness  to  die. 
By  all  the  brave  should  cherish. 

By  my  dying  breath, 
I  ask  that  I  may  perish 

By  a  soldier's  death.** 
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Name  of  his  Executioner. 


execQtioii,  bat,  in  eonseqoeooe  of  the  protracted  conference  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  it  was  post- 
poned ontil  the  next  day.     Andre  had  procured  his  military  suit,  and  in  calmness  counted 


ILooB  ANDnk 
From  a  Pra-tod-iak  Sketch  bj  hintMUll 

the  speeding  hoars  of  his  life,  talking  with  self-possession  to  those  who  visited  him,  and  even 
indulging  in  the  practice  of  his  favorite  accomplishment.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
fcf  his  execution,  he  sketched  with  a  pen  a  likeness  of  himself,  sitting  by  a  table,  October  i 
of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given.  The  original  is  now  in  the  TrumbuU  Gal-  ^'^• 
fery  at  Yale  College.  It  will  be  seen  that  th^re  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  of 
this  sketch  to  those  in  the  portrait  on  page  197. 

Major  Andre  was  executed  at  Tappan,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1780.' 
Doctor  Thacher,  then  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army,  and  present  on  the  occasion,  has 
left  the  following  account  in  his  Journal :  **  Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  I 
kiTe  just  witnessed  his  exit.     It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest The 

*  I  copied  this  fao  ainile  from  odb  in  Sparks's  Life  and  TVeoion  of  Arnold,  where  is  given  the  following 
eztnet  from  a  letter,  written  by  Ebenezer  Baldwin  to  the  president  of  Yale  College,  and  dated  al  New 
Utfea,  Aognst  8th,  1832: 

"It  ailbrds  me  pleasure,  as  agent  of  Mr.  Jabez  L.  Tomlinson,  of  Stratford,  and  of  Mr.  Nathan  Beers  [see 
p^e  431,  volame  i.,  for  a  notice  of  Mr.  Beers],  of  this  city,  to  request  yoar  acceptance  of  the  accompany- 
iig  nbiatiire  of  Major  John  ARDai.  It  is  his  likeness,  seated  at  a  table,  in  his  guard-room,  and  drawn 
by  Umseli^  with  a  pen,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Mr.  Tomlinson  informs  me  that 
a  rapite  was  granted  until  the  next  day,  and  that  this  miniature  was  in  the  mean  time  presented  to  him 
(then  acting  as  officer  of  the  guard)  by  Major  Andr^  himself.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  present  when  the  sketch 
WM  made,  and  says  it  was  drawn  without  the  aid  of  a  [looking]  glass.  The  sketch  subsequently  passed 
iaio  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beers,  a  fellow-officer  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  the  station,  and  from  thence  was  trans- 
ferred to  roe.     li  has  been  in  my  possession  several  years.'* 

*  His  executioner  was  a  Tory  named  Strickland,  who  resided  in  the  Ramapo  Valley.  He  was  in  con- 
faeoMot  at  Tappan,  and  was  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that  he  should  perform  the  office  of  hangman.  Ben- 
jmia  Abbot,  a  dmm-major,  who  died  at  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  in  June,  1851,  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
piajed  the  dead  march  on  that  oecasion.  ^  j 
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priDcipal  guard-officer,  who  was  constantly  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner,  relates,  that  when 
the  hoar  of  execution  was  announced  to  him  in  the  morning,  he  received  it  without  emotion, 
and,  while  all  present  were  affected  with  silent  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing  his  servant  enter  his  room  in  tears,  he  ex- 
claimed, .<  Leave  me,  until  you  can  show  yourself  more  manly.'  His  breakfast  being  sent 
to  him  from  the  table  of  General  Washington,  which  had  been  done  every  day  of  his  con- 
finement, he  partook  of  it  as  usual,  and,  having  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  he  placed  his 

hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard-officers,  <  I  am  ready  at  any  moment, 
gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.*  The  fatal  hour 
having  arrived,  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
was  paraded,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  assembled.  Almost  all  our  general  and 
field  officers,  excepting  his  excellency*  and  his 
stafii  were  present  on  horseback.  Melancholy 
and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene 
was  awfully  afiecting.  I  was  so  near,  during 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  ob- 
serve every  movement,  and  to  participate  in 
every  emotion  the  melancholy  scene  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Major  Andre  walked 
from  the  stone  house  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  between  two  of  our  subaltern  offi- 
cers, arm-in-arm.  The  eyes  of  the  immense 
multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  dignified  deportment  he  display- 
ed. He  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but 
retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a  military  man,  and  he  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  sud- 
denly he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started  backward  and  made  a  pause. 

*  Why  this  emotion,  sir  ?'  said  an  officer  by  his  side.  Instantly  recovering  his  composure, 
he  said,  *  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the  mode.'  While  waiting,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  gallows,  I  observed  some  degree  of  trepidation — ^placing  his  foot  on  a  stone  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  his  throat  as  if  attempting  to  swalbw.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at 
this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink ;  but,  instantly  elevating  his  head  vnth  firmness,  he  said, 

*  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang ;'  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs, 
the  provost  marshal,  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  and  with  the  other  the  victim, 
afler  taking  ofi*  his  hat  and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which  melt- 
ed the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks  not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng  of  spec- 
tators. The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped  the  noose  over  his  head,  and 
adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scam- 
mel  now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired  it.    He  raised  the 

^  It  is  said  that  Washington  never  saw  Major  Andre,  having  avoided  a  personal  interview  with  him  from 
the  beginning. 

'  The  place  of  Andre's  exeontion  is  now  designated  by  a  stone,  lying  on  the  right  of  a  lane  which  mns 
from  the  highway  from  Tappan  village  to  old  Tappan,  on  the  westerly  side  of  a  large  peacth  orchard  owned 
by  Dr«  Sartow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  stone  is  a  small  bowlder, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  inscribed  "Andrb  xxscdtkd  Oct.  2d,  1780."  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
length.  This  stone  was  placed  there  and  inscribed  in  1847,  by  a  patriotic  merchant  of  New  Yoric.  A 
more  elegant  and  durable  monument  should  be  erected  upon  the  spot. 


Plju;c  or  Exxcutzon.* 
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handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  said,  <I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate 
like  a  braye  man.*  The  wagon  being  now  removed  from  under  him,  he  was  suspended,  and 
initantly  expired.  It  proved,  indeed,  *  but  a  momentary  pang.*  He  was  dressed  in  his 
royal  regimentals  and  boots.  His  remains,  in  the  same  dress,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
coffin,  knd  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;*  and  the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  tears 
of  thousands.  Thus  died,  in  the  blooVn  of  IHe,  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,  the  pride  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  valued  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.*'" 

The  captors  of  Andre  (Paulding,  Williams,*  and  Van  Wart),  were  nobly  rewarded  by  Con- 
gress for  their  fidelity.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said,  October  7, 
**  Their  conduct  merits  our  warmest  esteem  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  think  ^'^^' 
the  public  would  do  well  to  allow  them  a  handsome  gratuity.  They  have  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  our  suffering  one  of  the  severest  strokes  that  could  have  been  meditated 
against  us.*'  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  Novembers, 
expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the'*  three  ^^^' 

young  volunteer  militia-men,**  and  ordered  «that  each  of  them  receive  annually,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  two  hundred  dollars  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of 


these  states 
during  life, 
and  that  the 
Board  of  War 
procure  for 
each  of  them 
a  silver  med- 
al, on  one  side 
of  which  shall 
be  a  shield 
with  this  in- 
scription, Fi- 
BEUTT,  and 
o&  the  other 
the  following 
motto :    ViN- 

CEVT       AMOR 


Tbx  Captobs'  Mkdal. 


PATRIAE,    *the 

love  of  coun- 
try conquers,* 
and  forward 
them  to  the 
commander- 
in-chief,  who 
is  requested  to 
present  the 
same,  with  a 
copy  of  this 
resolution  and 
the  thanks  of 
Congress,  for 
their  fidelity, 
and  the  emi- 
nent    service 


'  In  t  subsequent  publication  by  Doctor  Tbacher,  entitled  Obtervations  relating  to  the  Execution  of  Major 
Awire^  he  says  that  the  regimentals  of  that  officer  were  given  to  his  servant.  His  remains  were  taken  np 
b  1831  by  Mr.  Bnchanan,  the  British  consul  at  New  York,  removed  to  England,  and  deposited  near  his 
BMnimeDt  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  no  metallic  buttons  were  found  in  his  grave,  it  is  evident  he- had 
beea  iCripped  of  his  reginqentals  before  bnrial.  He  was  interred  in  an  open  field  then  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Ihbie. 

Mr.  Buchanan  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  disinterment  in  1831.  It  was  done  by  cotmnand 
cfthe  Duke  of  York.  On  opening  the  grave,  the  moldering  coffin  was  found  about  three  feet  beloW  the 
iorisee.  The  roots  of  a  peach-^ree,  which  some  sympathizing  hand  had  planted  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
bd  twined  like  a  net-work  around  the  young  heroes  skull.  A  leather  string,  which  he  had  used  for  tying 
Ui  hair,  was  perfect ;  this  Mr.  Buchanan  sent  to  Andrews  surviving  sisters.  While  a  prisoner  after  his  cap- 
tun  it  St.  John's  in  1775,  Andre  parted  vrith  his  watch.  This  was  also  obtained  and  sent  to  his  sisters. 
Tiro  small  cedars  were  growing  by  the  grave.  A  portioh  of  one  of  these  was  sent  to  England  with  the 
remaiBs,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  to  the  duke  the  propriety  of  having  a  snuff-box  made  of  some  of  the 
vood,  IS  a  present  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Demarat,  of  Tappan,  who  greatly  assisted  the  consul  in  the  dis- 
intenneBt  The  duke  had  an  elegant  box  made,  lined  with  gold,  and  inscribed  "  From  his  royal  highness 
tk  Dnke  of  York  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Demarat.''  Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  silver  inkstand,  inscribed 
^The  torviving  sisters  of  Major  Andrd  to  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consul,  New  York." 
Tbey  also  sent  a  silver  cup,  with  a  similar  inscription,  to  Mr.  Demarat. 

'  JfiKtary  Journal,  p.  222,  223. 

'  Bavd  WnxuMS  was  bom  in  Tarrytown,  October  2l8t,  1754.  He  entered  the  army  in  1775,  was 
vi^  Montgomery  at  St.  John's  and  Quebec,  and  continued  in  the  militia  service  until  1779.  He  took  an 
■etife  ]«rt  against  the  Cota-ioyt  and  Skinners  on  the  Neutral  Ground.  He  was  not  in  regular  service  when 
ke  joined  in  the  expedition  the  day  before  the  capture  of  Andre.     After  the  war,  he  married  a  Miss  Bene- 
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they  have  rendered  their  country."*  The  medals  were  afterward  given  to  the  three  indi- 
viduals hy  Washington  himself,  at  head-quarters,  and  the  captors  enjoyed  the  annuity  dur- 
ing their  lives.' 

Commensurate  with  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  evinced  for  Andre  was  the  sentiment 
of  indignant  hatred  and  disgust  of  Arnold,  and  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Washingt6n  and 
his  compatriots  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  arch-traitor  and  punish  him  as  his 
wickedness  deserved.  Various  plans  were  arranged,  secret  and  open,  to  capture  him,  and 
several  expe4itionfl  were  formed  for  that  avowed  object.  One,  while  the  army  was  yet  at 
Tappan,  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  for  poor  Andre  were  hardly  dry  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
soldiers,  was  almost  successful.  It  was  known  only  to  Washington,  Major  Henry  Lee,  and 
Sergeant  Charape,  the  latter  the  principal  actor  in  the  movement. 

Washington  had  learned  that  Arnold's  quarters  in  New  York  were  next  door  to  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (now  No.  3  Broadway),  and  that  he  seemed  to  feel  so  secure  with  his 
now  friends  that  his  usual  caution  was  but  little  exercised.  The  chief  conceived  a  plan  for 
abducting  the  traitor  and  bringing  him  to  the  American  camp.  The  principal  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  to  procure  the  proper  instruments  for  such  an  enterprise.  Recent  events 
had  made  the  commander-in-chief  suspicious,  for  he  knew  not  where  smaller  traitors  might 
be  lurking.  He  sent  for  Major  Henry  Lee,  the  commandant  of  a  brave  legion  of  cavalry  ; 
a  man  in  whose  patriotism,  prudence,  and  judgment  he  knew  he  could  confide.  Already  he 
had  intrusted  to  this  officer  the  delicate  service  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  many  flying  ru- 
mors that  other  officers  of  high  rank  were  likely  to  follow  Arnold's  example.  To  him  Wash- 
ington disclosed  his  wishes.  **  I  have  sent  for  you,  Major  Lee,"  he  said,  "  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispens- 
ably, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comes  forward  on  this  occasion  will  lay  me 
under  great  obligations  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him  am- 
ply. No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night."  The  nature  of  the 
service  was  disclosed  to  Lee,  and  he  promptly  replied  to  his  commander  that  he  had  no 
doubt  his  legion  contained  many  men  daring  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however 
perilous ;  but  for  the  service  required  there  was  needed  a  combination  of  talent  rarely  found 
in  the  same  individual.*  Lee  suggested  a  plan  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  Washing- 
diet,  and  settled  in  Schoharie  connty.  He  died  at  Broome,  in  that  ooantyf  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  military  honors,  at  Livingston ville,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  His  widow,  I  believe,  is  yet  living  with  her  son  at  Broome,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  obtained  a  continuance  of  his  pension, 
which  had  been  stopped  at  his  death,  receiving  $2000  at  once.  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  petitioned 
for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  to  Williams,  but  without  success.     See  Simms^s  Schoharie  Coim^. 

^  Journals  of  Congress^  vi.,  154. 

'  In  1817,  Mr.  Paulding  applied  to  Congress  for  an  augmentation  of  his  annuity.  Major  Tallmadge, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  strongly  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  real  patriotism  which  they 
exercised  on  the  occasion  of  making  Major  Andre  a  prisoner.  The  statements  of  Andre,  at  the  time,  im- 
pressed Tallmadge  with  the  belief  that  the  plunder  of  a  traveler  was  their  first  incentive  to  arrest  his  prog- 
ress, and  that,  could  they  have  been  certified  of  their  prisoner's  ability  to  perform  his  promises  of  large  pay 
for  his  release,  they  would  not  have  detained  him.  Andre  solemnly  asserted  that  they  first  ripped  up  the 
housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  cape  of  his  coat,  in  search  of  money,  but  finding  none,  one  of  the  party  said, 
"  He  may  have  it  [money]  in  his  boots.''  The  discovery  of  the  papers  there  concealed  gave  them  the  first 
idea  that  he  might  be  a  spy.  Major  Andre  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  could  have  given  them  a  small  saia 
in  specie  at  first,  they  would  have  let  him  pass ;  but  he  only  had  a  small  amount  in  Continental  bills,  which' 
was  given  him  by  Smith.  While  we  may  not  claim  entire  purity  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  captors  when 
they  first  arrested  the  progress  of  Andre,  we  can  not  doubt  the  strength  of  their  patriotism  to  withstand  the 
lure  of  large  bribes  after  they  discovered  his  real  character.  For  particulars  on  this  point,  see  a  small  vol- 
ume, entitled  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  jSndre,  published  in  New  York  in  1817;  also  Walsh's 
American  Register^  vol.  ii.,  1817.  In  this  volume  of  the  Register  may  be  found  a  translation  of  Marbois's 
Complot  du  Arnold. 

^  In  addition  to  the  capture  of  Arnold,  the  emissary  was  to  be  commissioned  to  ferret  out  information 
touching  the  alleged  defection  of  other  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  Already,  as  we  have  noticed,  a 
sergeant  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ogden  had  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  satisfied  Wash- 
ington of  the  innocence  of  one  general  officer  who  was  accused. 
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too.  He  named  Champe,  the  sergeant  major  of  bis  cavalry,  as  every  way  well  qualiBed 
(or  the  service,  but  be  was  afraid  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  perilous  expedition^— desertion — for  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  va- 
cancy in  the  corps  to  receive  a  promised  commission.' 

Lee  sent  instantly  for  Champe,  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  Washington,  and  de- 
picted, with  all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master,  the  glory  that  await- 
ed him,  if  successful.  Champe  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  his  countenance  evincing 
the  greatest  excitement  of  feeling.  He  expressed  himself  charmed  with  the  plan,  and  its 
proposed  beneficial  results ;  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  for  his 
country's  good,  however  perilous,  which  did  not  involve  bis  honor  ;  but  the  idea  of  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  hypocritically  espousing  the  cause  of  the  king,  were  obstacles  in  his  way 
too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  be  prayed  to  be  excused.  Lee  combated  these  scruples 
with  every  argument  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  spoke  of  the 
personal  honor  which  success  promised  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  ;  the 
great  service  which  he  would  perform  for  his  beloved  commander-in-chief,  and  the  plaudits 
of  his  countrymen.  He  told  him  that  desertion,  by  request  of  his  general,  for  a  laudable 
purpose,  carried  with  it  no  dishonor,  and  that  the  stain  upon  his  character  would  remain 
only  until  prudence  should  allow  the  publication  of  the  facts.  Afler  long  persuasion,  the 
sergeant  major  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made. 

Washington  had  already  drawn  up  instructions.  These  were  read  to  Champe,  and  he 
earefnlly  noted  their  import  in  such  a  way  that  their  true  meaning  could  not  be  understood 
by  another.  He  was  to  deliver  letters  to  two  individuals  in  New  York,  unknown  to  each 
other,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  general.  He  was  to  procure  such  aid  in 
bringing  Arnold  away  as  his  judgment  should  dictate ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  for- 
bear killing  the  traitor  under  any  circumstances.*  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  between  the  camp  and  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Paulus's  Hook, 
were  next  considered.  There  were  many  pickets  and  patrols  in  the  way,  and  straggling 
parties  of  American  irregulars  often  ventured  almost  to  Bergen  Point  in  search  of  booty  or 
an  adventure.  Major  Lee  could  ofier  the  sergeant  no  aid  against  these  dangers,  lest  he 
should  he  involved  in  the  charge  of  favorin^f  his  desertion,  and  Champe  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  All  that  Lee  could  do  was  to  delay  pursuit  as  long  as  possible,  after  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  sergeant  major  had  deserted. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Champe  took  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly-book,  October  so. 
OKmnted  his  horse  secretly,  and  with  three  guineas  in  his  pocket,  which  were  given  ^^^' 
him  by  Lee,  "  put  himself  on  fortune."  Lee  immediately  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Within  half  an  hour.  Captain  Cames,  the  officer  of  the  day,  came  to  him  in  haste,  and  in- 
fimned  him  that  one  of  the  patrols  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged, 
put  spars  to  his  horse  and  escaped.  Lee  complained  of  fatigue  and  drowsiness,  pretended 
to  be  half  asleep,  and  thus  detained  the  captain  some  minutes  before  he  seemed  fairly  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  that  officer's  visit.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  one  of  his  own  dra- 
goons had  deserted,  for  such  an  event  had  occurred  but  once  during  the  whole  war.  The 
captain  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  but  immediately  mustering  the  whole 
iquadron  of  horse,  by  Lee's  reluctant  order,  satisfied  both  himself  and  his  commander  that 
cne  had  deserted,  and  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Champe,  the  sergeant  major, 
who  had  decamped  with  his  arms,  baggage,  and  orderly-book.     Captain  Cames  ordered  an 

'  JoHir  Champs  was  a  Virginian.  **  He  was  a  native  of  Loudon  connty,"  says  Lee,  in  his  Memoirt, 
"tod  at  diis  time  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  enlisted  in  1776 ;  rather  above  the  common 
sze;  fall  of  bone  and  muscle;  with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  of  tried  cour* 
|kfe  and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  as  likely  to  reject  an  overture,  coupled  with  ignominy,  as  any  officer 
m  the  eorps.'' — Memoirt,  p.  272. 

'  Lee  Blade  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  to  aid  Champe.  With  him  the  sergeant  was 
to  have  daily  intercourse,  as  if  by  accident,  and  through  him  Lee  was  to  receive  conmiunications  from  his 
wrgetm  major.  He  agreed  to  pay  Baldwin,  if  successful,  one  hundred  goineas,  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
tad  three  negroes. 
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immediate  pursuit.  Lee  made  as  much  delay  in  the  preparation  as  possible,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  ordered  a  change  in  the  command,  giving  it  to  Lieutenant  Middleton,  a  youn^ 
man  whose  tenderness  of  disposition  would  cause  him  to  treat  Champe  leniently,  if  he  should 
be  overtaken.     By  parleying  and  other  delays,  Champe  got  an  hour  the  start  of  his  pursuers. 

It  was  a  bright  starry  night,  and  past  twelve  o'clock,  when  Middleton  and  his  party  took 
the  saddle  and  spurred  after  the  deserter.  A  fall  of  rain  at  sunset  had  eflaced  all  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  thus  favored  the  pursuit,  for  the  single  foot-prints  of  the  dragoon's  horse  were 
easily  traced  and  recognized.^  OAen,  before  dawn,  when  coming  to  a  fork  or  a  cross-road, 
a  trooper  would  dismount  to  examine  the  track.  Ascending  an  eminence  at  sunrise  near 
the  *'  Three  Pigeons,"*  a  tavern  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  they  descried 
from  its  summit  the  deserting  sergeant,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance.  The  pur- 
suers were  discovered  by  Champe  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  parties  spurred  onward 
with  all  their  might.  They  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the. roads  in  the  vicinity.  There 
was  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which  left  the  great  road  a 
little  below  the  Three  Pigeons.  There  Middleton  divided  his  party,  sending  a  detachment 
by  the  short  road  to  secure  the  bridge,  while  himself  and  the  others  pursued  Champe  to  Ber- 
gen. He  now  felt  sure  of  capturing  the  deserter,  for  he  could  not  reach  Paulus's  Hook 
without  crossing  the  bridge  in  question.  The  two  divisions  met  at  the  bridge,  but,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  Champe  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  He,  too. 
was  acquainted  with  the  short  cut,  and  shrewdly  considered  that  his  pursuers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  design  of  going  to  the  British 
post  at  Paulus*s  Hook,  and  seek  refuge  on  board  one  of  two  of  the  king's  galleys  which  were 
lying  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  little  settlement  of  Communipaw,  about  a  mile  from  Bergen. 

Middleton  retired  hastily  from  the  bridge  to  Bergen,  and  inquired  if  a  dragoon  had  been 
seen  there  that  morning.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  no  one  knew  which  way 
he  went  from  the  village.  The  beaten  track  no  longer  gave  a  legible  imprint  of  his  horse's 
shoes,  and  for  a  moment  his  pursuers  were  foiled.  The  trail  was  soon  discovered  on  the 
road  leading  to  Bergen.  The  pursuit  was  vigorously  renewed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Champe 
was  discovered  near  the  water's  edge,  making  signals  to  the  British  galleys.  He  had  lashed 
his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  upon  his  back.  When  Middleton  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him,  Champe  leaped  from  his  horse,  cast  away  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword,  and  with  the  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  he  sped  across  the  marsh,  plunged  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  bay,  and  called  to  the  galleys  for  help.  A  boat  filled  with  strong 
oarsmen  responded  to  his  call,  and  he  was  soon  on  board  the  galley,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion  in  his  possession.  The  captain  of  the  galley  gave  him  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  the  scene  just  mentioned  was  described,  and  before  night 
the  sergeant  was  safely  quartered  in  New  York. 

Middleton  recovered  the  horse,  cloak,  and  scabbard  belonging  to  Champe,  and  returned 
to  Tappan.  Lee  was  grieved  when  he  saw  the  supposed  evidence  that  poor  Champe  w^as 
slain  ;  but  equally  great  was  his  joy  when  he  learned  from  Middleton  that  the  sergeant  had 
escaped  safely  on  board  one  of  the  enemy's  galleys.  Four  days  afterward  Lee  received  a 
letter  from  Champe,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  without  signature,  informing  him  of  the  oc- 
currence just  narrated. 

Champe  was  sent  by  Clinton,  for  interrogation,  to  his  adjutant  general.  The  faithful- 
ness of  the  legion  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached  was  well  known  in  the  British 
army,  and  this  desertion  was  regarded  as  an  important  sign  of  increasing  defection  among 
the  Americans.  This  opinion  Champe  fostered  by  adroit  answers  to  questions  proposed. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  questioned  him  closely  ;  and  so  sincere  seemed  to  .be  the  sergeant's 
desire  to  serve  the  king,  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  general.     Clinton 

^  The  horses  of  Lee's  legion  were  all  shod  by  a  farrier  attached  to  the  corps,  and  every  shoe,  alike  in 
form,  had  a  private  mark  pnt  upon  it.  By  this  means  the  foot-prints  of  Champe's  horse  were  recognized, 
and  the  coarse  of  the  deserter  made  obvioas  to  his  pursuers. 

'  There  is  now  a  handet  of  that  name  there,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Hackensack  to  Hobokeo. 
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gare  Champe  a  couple  of  grnineas,  and  recoramended  him  to  call  upon  General  Arnold,  who 
wu  engag^  in  raishig  an  American  legion,  to  be  composed  of  Loyalists  and  deserters.  This 
was  exactly  the  course  to  which  Champe  had  hoped  events  would  tend.  Arnold  received 
him  courteously,  and  assigned  him  quarters  among  his  recruiting  sergeants.  The  traitor 
asked  him  to  join  his  legion,  but  Champe  begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  if  caught 
by  the  rebels,  he  would  surely  be  hanged ;  but  promised  Arnold  that,  if  he  changed  his 
mind,  he  would  certainly  join  his  legion. 

Champe  found  means  to  deliver  the  two  letters  before  mentioned,  and  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  Washington's  corre-  October  25, 
spondents  to  assist  him  in  abducting  Arnold,  and  then  communicated  the  facts  to  ^"^^ 
Major  Lee.*  He  enlisted  in  the  traitor's  legion,  so  as  to  have  free  intercourse  with  him,  and 
ascertain  his  night  habits  and  pursuits.  In  the  rear  of  Arnold's  quarters  was  a  garden,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  water's  edge.*  Champe  ascertained  that  it  was  Arnold's  habit  to  re- 
turn to  his  quartera  at  about  midnight,  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed  he  always  visited 
the  garden.  Adjoining  the  garden  was  a  dark  alley  leading  to  the  street.  These  circum- 
stances were  favorable  to  Champe's  plans.  He  had  arranged  with  two  accomplices  (one  of 
whom  was  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness)  to  seize  and  gag  Arnold,  on  a  certain  night,  in  his 
^rden,  convey  him  to  the  alley,  and  from  thence,  through  the  most  unfrequented  streets,  to 
the  river.  In  case  of  detection  while  carrying  the  traitor,  they  were  to  represent  him  as  a 
dranken  soldier  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house.  Once  in  the  boat,  they 
might  pass  in  safety  to  Hoboken. 

Champe  carefully  removed  some  of  the  palings  between  the  garden  and  the  alley,  and 
replaced  them  so  slightly  that  they  might  again  be  removed  without  noise.  When  all  was 
arranged,  he  wrote  to  Lee,  and  appointed  the  third  subsequent  night  for  the  de-  NoTcmber  5, 
livery  of  the  traitor  on  the  Jersey  shore.  On  that  evening,  Lee  and  a  small  .  ^'^*^- 
party  left  the  camp,  with  three  accoutered  horses— ^ne  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and 
one  for  his  associate — and  at  midnight  concealed  themselves  at  an  appointed  place  in  the 
woods  at  Hoboken.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  dawn  came,  but  Champe  and  his  pris- 
oner did  not  arrive.  Lee  and  his  party  returned  to  camp  greatly  disappointed.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sergeant,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  an 
assurance  that  present  success  was  hopeless.  On  the  very  day  when  Champe  was  to  exe- 
cute his  plan,  Arnold  changed  his  quarters,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  an 
expedition  southward,  to  be  commanded  by  himself     In  this  expedition  the  American  le- 

*  In  this  first  oommimication  he  assured  Leo  that  his  inquiries  coneerning  the  alleged  defection  of  other 
American  officers  were  satisfactory,  and  that  no  such  defection  existed. 

*  Arnold's  quarters  were  at  No.  3  Broadway,  adjoining  those  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  house  is  yet 
sanding,  and  is  represented,  with  Clinton's  quarters,  toward  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  garden  ex- 
^ed  along  the  street  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  No.  5,  where  the  dark  alley,  men- 
tiooed  in  the  text,  divided  it  from  the  premises  No.  9,  now  known  as  the  Mlantic  Garden.  The  shore  of 
titt  river  was  formerly  a  few  yards  west  of  Greenwich  Street,  West  Street  being  all  "  made  ground." 

*  Arnold  received,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  from  the  Americans  and  attempted  betrayal  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  commission  as  colonel,  with  a  brevet  rank  of  brigadier,  in 
the  British  army,  and  the  sum  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information 
of  those  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  the  military  service,  that  the  term  brevet  is  used  to  a  commission 
gi^  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  A  brevet  major  serves  and  draws  pay  as 
t  captain,  and  a  brevet  brigadier  as  colonel.  Arnold  was  lower  in  oflice,  both  actual  and  nominal,  among 
Us  new  friends  than  he  had  been  in  tho  American  army.  But  large  bribes  of  gold  was  a  salvo  to  that  nice 
KBtt  of  honor  for  which  he  had  so  often  wrangled.  He  was  heartily  despised  by  the  British  officers,  and 
he  was  frequently  insulted  without  possessing  the  power  to  show  his  resentment.  Many  anecdotes  illo8« 
tntive  of  this  point  have  been  related.  It  is  said  that^  on  one  occasion,  a  British  statesman,  as  he  rose  to 
■tke  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  Arnold  in  the  gallery.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not 
•peak  while  that  man  (pointing  toward  Arnold)  is  in  the  house."  Greorge  the  Third  introduced  Arnold  to 
£tfl  Balearras,  one  of  Bargoyne's  officers  at  Bemis's  Heights.  *'  I  know  General  Arnold  and  abominate 
tiiitora,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  earl,  as  he  refused  his  hand  and  turned  on  his  heel.  When  Talley- 
nnd  was  about  to  cooae  to  America,  he  was  informed  that  an  American  gentleman  was  in  an  adjoining 
nwoi*    He  soQgbt  an  interview,  and  asked  for  letters  to  his  friends  in  America.     *'  I  vras  bom  in  Amer- 
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g'lon  was  to  he  employed,  and  poor  Champe,  who  had  enlisted  in  it  to  carry  out  his  plans, 
was  in  a  sad  dilemoia.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Hudson  that  night,  with  the  traitor  his 
priBonerf  he  Tound  himself  on  board  of  a  British  transport,  and  that  traitor  his  commander ! 
t3ct;ember  16;,  ^he  expedition  sailed,  and  Champe  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  He 
L'n^u,  sought  opportunities  to  escape,  hut  found  none,  until  afler  the  junction  with 

Comwallis  at  Petersburg,  where  he  deserted.  He  passed  up  toward  the  mountains,  and 
into  the  friendly  districte  of  North  Carolina.  Finally,  he  joined  the  legion  of  Major  Lee, 
just  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  his  old  comrades  when  they  saw  him,  and  it  was  increased  at  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  deserter  received  at  the  hands  of  Lee.  His  story  was  soon  told,  and  four-fold  greater 
than  before  his  desertion  was^the  love  and  admiration  of  his  corps  for  him.  They  felt  proud 
of  htm,  and  his  promotion  would  have  been  hailed  by  general  acclamation.  Knowing  that 
he  would  immediately  be  hanged  if  caught  by  the  enemy,  he  was  discharged  from  service. 
The  commander-in-cliit^r  munificently  rewarded  him  ;  and  seventeen  years  aflerward,  when 
President  Adams  appointed  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  then  preparinflf  to  defend  the  country  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  French,  the 
chief  sent  to  Colonel  Lee  for  information  concerning  Champe,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
forward  in  the  capficity  of  a  captain  of  infantry.  But  the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  asleep  in  the  soil.* 

A  (ew  months  after  my  visit  to  Tappan,  I  made  another  tour  to  the  vicinity.  I  passed 
two  days  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  through  which  the  New  York  and  Erie 
rail- way  courses.  Every  rocky  nook,  sparkling  water-course,  and  shaded  glen  in  that  wild 
valley  has  a  lej^endary  charm.  It  is  a  ravine  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  opening  wide  toward 
the  fertile  fields  of  Orange  county.  It  was  a  region  peculiarly  distinguished  by  wild  and 
daring  adventure  during  the  Revolution,  and,  at  times,  as  important  military  ground.  There 
the  iiiara\idi[]g-  Cow-boys  made  their  rendezvous  ;  and  from  its  dark  coverts,  Claudius  Smith, 
the  me  reliefs  freebooter,  and  his  three  sons,  with  their  followers,  sallied  out  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  coimtry.'  Along  the  sinuous  Ramapo  Creek,  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  ami  while  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Ramapaughs  yet  chased  the  deer  on  the 

rugged  hills  which  skirt  the  valley,  iron-forges  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  hammer-peal  of  spreading  civilization  echoed  from 
the  neighboring  crags.  Not  far  distant  from  its  waters  the 
great  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West 
Point  was  wrought  ;*  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Ramapo 
forges,  built  at  the  close  of  the  war,  now  form  a  picturesque 
ruin  on  the  margin  of  the  rail-way.*  A  few  miles  below  it, 
Ramapo  village,  with  its  extensive  machinery,  sends  up  a  per- 

ico,  Uved  thore  tiil  the  prime  of  my  life,  but  alas !  I  can  call  no  man  in  America  my  friend,"  replied  the 
Btmnger.     That  Biraneer  wsls  Arnold. 

^  See  Lt'ke's  Mtmuin  qf  ihf  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  Statet^  from  page  270  to  284. 
The  roftdcr,  by  observing  the  dates  of  his  correspondence  with  Washington,  will  perceive  that  Lee  has  con- 
founded the  etfort  of  0|^dpn  to  save  Andre  by  having  Arnold  given  up,  and  the  desertion  of  his  sergeant, 
with  the  expi^dition  uf  Scrj^eunt  Champe.  In  his  account  of  Champe's  maneuver,  he  makes  the  salvation 
of  Antlro  a  Jeaduig  in^entivo  to  efforts  to  capture  Arnold;  but  Andre  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  October, 
wheroas  Champe  did  not  desert  until  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

*  ClnudiiiH  Stuitb  wa.^  a  !nrge,  fine-looking:  man,  of  strong  mind,  and  a  desperado  of  the  darkest  dye. 
Himseir  and  gang  were  a  terror  to  Orange  county  for  a  long  time,  and  tempting  rewards  were  offered  for 
bis  Npprehcneion^  He  was  finally  captured  near  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  taken  to  Goshen,  where 
he  wn^  chained  to  the  jail  flo4>r,  and  a  strong  guard  placed  over  him.  He  was  hung  in  the  village  on  the 
22d  of  Janaaiy,  1773,  with  Gorclon  and  De  la  Mar — the  former  convicted  of  horse-stealing,  and  the  latter 
of  burglary.  Sitiith^s  residence  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present  village  of  Monroe,  on  the  Erie  rail- 
way; Several  rfinrders  were  afterward  committed  by  Smith's  son  Richard,  in  revenge  for  the  hanging  of 
Ills  father ;  and  for  a  vrhtle  the  Whigs  in  that  region  suffered  more  from  the  desperate  Cow-boys  than  be- 
fora  the  death  of  their  great  leader.  For  a  detailed  account  of  transactions  connected  with  Claudius  Smith, 
w*o  Eagor'9  HUtor^  of  Orange  County^  p.  550-564.  '  See  page  132. 

*  Tbijj  ruio  is  sitanted  about  half  way  between  the  Sloatsburgh  station  and  Monroe  works.     The  forge 
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petaal  hymn  of  industry  from  the  wilderness.  This  village,  now  containing  a  population 
of  three  hundred,*  is  owned  by  the  Piersons,  the  elder  having  established  iron-works  there 
fifty  years  ago.  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  the  original  proprietor,  is  yet  living  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  himself  and  family  I  am  indebted  for  October, 
much  of  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  my  visit  to  the  Ramapo  Valley.  God  has  taken  ^®^' 
his  eyesight  from  him,  but  mercifully  vouchsafes  good  health,  sound  mind,  sunny  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  surroundings  of  a  happy  family.  I  listened  with  interest  to  a  narrative  of  his 
clear  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  traditions  gathered  from  his'  scattered  neighbors  when 
he  first  sat  down  there  in  the  almost  wilderness.  Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
war  closed  when  he  erected  his  forges,  and  the  sufferers  were  living  in  small  groups  all 
troand  him.  They  have  all  passed  away,  and  volumes  of  unwritten  traditionary  history  aire 
bnried  with  them. 

The  American  army  under  Washington  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramapo  for  a 
few  days  in  July,  1777.  The  head-quarters  of  Washington  had  been  at  Morristown  during 
the  previous  winter  and  spring.  Believing  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  had  waited 
inxionsly  for  Sir  William  Howe,  who  was  quartered  in  New  York  city,  to  make  some  de- 
cided movement.  Summer  approached,  and  yet  the  British  commander  gave  no  intima- 
tions respecting  his  designs  for  a  campaign.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  either  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  strong  posts  in  the  Highlands,  or  attempt  a  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  a  seizure  of  Philadelphia.  Washington's  position  at  Morristown  was  an  eligible 
one  for  acting  promptly  and  efficiently  when  Howe  should  move  either  way. 

General  Howe  had  a  considerable  force  stationed  at  New  Brunswick.  This  force  was 
augmented  early  in  May,  and  Washington  received  information  that  they  had  begun  to 
hoild  a  portable  bridge  there,  so  constructed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon  flat  boats.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  preparation  for  crossing  the  Delaware,  Washington  collected  the  new  levies 
from  Virginia  and  the  Middle  States,  at  Morristown,  and  ordered  those  from  the  eastward  to 
iseemble  at  Peekskill.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  American  army  moved  from 
Morristown,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  a  very  strong  position, 
lod  commanding  the  country  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware.  The  maneuvers  of 
detachments  of  the  two  armies  in  this  vicinity  in  June^  are  noticed  on  page  331,  •1777. 
▼ol.  i.  The  British  finally  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island  from  Amboyb  on  the  bjuneao. 
bridge  which  they  had  constructed  at  New  Brunswick,  and  entirely  evacuated  the  Jerseys. 

The  next  day  Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Can- 
ada, and  at  the  same  time  spies  and  deserters  from  New  York  informed  him  that  a  fleet  of 
large  vessels  and  transports  were  preparing  in  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  greatly  perplexed.  At  first  it  appeared  probable  that  Howe  was  preparing  to 
tail  with  his  army  southward,  go  up  the  Delaware,  and  attack  Philadelphia  by  land  and 
by  water ;  but  the  intelligence  that  Washington  continued  to  receive  from  the  North  made 
it  appear  more  probable  that  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  the 
Hodsoii  River,  by  which  the  patriots  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  would  be  separated, 
and  a  fi-ee  communication  with  Canada  be  established,  would  engage  the  efibrts  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe.  The  possession  of  the  Hudson  River  had  been  a  prominent  object  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

vss  built  in  1783-4,  by  Solomon  Townshend,  of  New  York,  to  make  bar-iron  and  anchors,  and  was  named 
the  Angiuta  Works.  A  sketch  of  the  ruin  forms  a  pretty  frontispiece  to  The  Salamander  (or  Hugo,  as  it 
ii  now  called),  a  legend  of  the  Ramapo  Valley,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  The  historic  anecdote  re- 
lated in  the  introduction  to  this  charming  legend  I  also  heard  irom  the  lips  of  the  ^'  venerable  Mr.  P ," 

through  whose  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  "  Hopper  House."  The  relics  of  the  Revolution  are 
pleai^gly  grouped  in  the  introduction  referred  to. 

*  When  the  large  cotton  factory  (the  spindles  of  which  are  now  idle)  and  the  screw  factory  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son  wore  in  operation  here,  the  village  contained  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  Ramapo  has  but  three  or  four  owners.  Many  thousand  acres  belong  to  the  Townsends ;  the  LoriUard 
fiunily  own  another  immense  tract ;  Mr.  M^Farland  another ;  the  Sloats  have  considerable  possessions,  and 
the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  Piersons. 
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March  of  the  American  Army  toward  the  Highlanda.  Howe's  Dettination  determined.  The  Clove. 

Washiogton  rexnaitied  at  Middlebrook  with  the  main  diyision  of  the  army,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  until  toward  the  middle  of  July.  He  dispatched 
two  regiments  t6  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudson,  and  had  his  whole  army  in  readiness  to  march 
in  that  direction,  if  circumstances  should  require.  When  it  was  certainly  known  that  the 
British  army  had  actually  embarked,  on  board  the  fleet,  Washing^ton  moved  slowly  toward 
the  Highlands  by  way  of  Morristown,  Ramapo,'  and  the  Clove'.  He  encamped  in  the  latter 
place  on  the  1 5th,  eleven  miles  above  the  Ramapo  Pass  (of  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently write),  and  immediately  sent  forward  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  division,  to  Peeks- 
kill.  He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ramapo  on  the  23d  ;  but  so  much  was  that  re- 
gion infested  with  Cow-boys  and  ._  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  near 
other  Tories,  that  it  was  with  great  -a-  ,^  Sandy  Hook.  The  Weehawken 
difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  cor-  [*^^iJMjB£^  ^^^^  obstructed  a  full  view  of  New 
rect  information  from  a  distance.*  \  .— *?nl^  ■  York  Harbor,  and  the  commander- 
Northward  from  the  present  Ram-  in-chief  was  uncertain  whether  the 
apo  village  rises  a  range  of  lofty  |  -^_  whole  fleet  had  dropped  down  to 
hills,  upon  the  highest  summit  of  r^^^UJL,  '"^  '  I  'the  Hook;  but,  on  returning  to  his 
which  is  upreared  a  huge  mass  of  oMJ^B^  '  quarters  at  Ramapo,  he  received 
granite,  shaped  Hke  a  mighty  dome,  I  -^^^SlI^L.  P^^sitive  information  that  the  Brit- 
the  top  covered  with  trees.  From  ti^HHRi^^^P^  ^*^  ^®®^  ^^^  S®'^®  ^^  ^^-  Con- 
this  eminence,  five  hundred  feet  MmBbFjI^'^:  \  vinced  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
above  the  village,  a  small  portion  ^S^^HHHI  destination  of  Howe,  Washington 
of  New  York  Bay,  Staten  Island,  J^NHHhSI  recalled  Stirling's  division  from 
and  the  ocean  near  Sandy  Hook,  SB^^hHSH  ^^^l^s^^U,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  ^"^^""^  ^^\  m  ment  in  the  Clove,  and  the  army 
day,  the  distance  being  about  thir-  ^^m  ,%^i^i^l  pursued  various  routes  toward  the 
ty-five  miles.  To  this  observatory,  2fcii3&iriiBi  ^®^*^*'®-  '^^^  battle  of  Brandy- 
it  is  said,  Washington  was  piloted,  ^^^^?^^BH  wine,  and  other  events  in  the  vi- 
and with  his  glass  saw  a  portion  '^^^  kock.*  cinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  oc- 
curred soon  afterward,  will  be  noticed  m  subsequent  chapters. 

On  the  return  of  Commodore  SirGreorge  Collier  and  General  Matthews  from  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  to  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  May,  1779,  they  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son River  to  attack  the  forts  in  the  Highlands.  This  expedition,  as  we  have 
noticed  on  page  175,  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  soon  as  Wash- 
ington was  advised  of  this  movement,  he  drew  his  troops  from  their  cantonments  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  reached  the  Clove  on  the  7th  with  five  brigades  and  tvi^o 
Carolina  regiments.  He  pressed  forward  to  Smith's  Clove,  whence,  there  were  mountain 
passes  to  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  he  encamped.  Small  detachments  for  ob- 
servation and  protection  to  couriers  were  stationed  at  diflerent  points  from  the  encampment 

^  Ramapo,  or  Romopock,  was  a  small  settlement  on  the  Ramapo  River,  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
present  Suffern's  Station  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-way,  and  within  the  province  of  New  Jersey.  It 
was  nearly  seven  miles  below  the  present  village  of  Ramapo,  founded  by  Mr.  Pierson. 

•  The  Clove  here  mentioned  was  chiefly  the  Ramapo  Valley  extending  to  Smith's  Clove,  which  continues 
northward  from  the  former,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Station,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  far  in 
the  rear  of  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point.  Through  this  clove,  by  the  way  of  Ramapo,  was  the  best  route 
for  an  army  from  New  Windsor  into  the  upper  part  of  New  Jersey. '  The  ^lain  division  of  the  Continental 
army  was  again  encamped  in  the  Clove  in  1779,  when  General  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point. 

'  "  I  can  not  give  you  any  certain  account  of  General  Howe's  intended  operations,"  wrote  Washington 
to  Greneral  Schuyler.  "  His  conduct  is  puzzling  and  embarrassing  beyond  measure.  So  are  the  informa* 
tions  which  I  get.  At  one  time  the  ships  are  standing  up  toward  the  North  River ;  in  a  little  while  they 
are  going  up  the  Sound ;  and  in  an  hour  after  they  are  going  out  of  the  Hook.  I  think  in  a  day  or  two  we 
must  know  something  of  his  intentions." 

*  This  view  is  from  the  verge  of  the  dam  above  the  Ramapo  works,  near  the  rail-way,  looking  northeast. 
The  eminence  is  called  Torn  Rock,  from  its  ragged  appearance  on  its  southeastern  side.  There  is  a  deep 
fissure  in  a  portion  of  the  bare  rock,  from  which  oomes  up  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  caused  by 
the  water  which  percolates  through  the  scams  in  the  granite.  A  tradition  was  long  current  that  Wash- 
wgton  lost  his  watch  in  the  fissure,  and  that,  by  some  miraculous  power,  it  continued  to  tick  J 
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loathward  to  oJd  Ramapo,  and  strong  intreDchmentB  were  thrown  up  at  the  Pass,  a  narrow 
goi^e  aboat  half  a  mile  below  the  present  Ramapo  village.  The  passage  between  the  hills' 
here  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  strean^  the  rail- way,  a  wagon-road,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
meadow-land.  The  hills  on  each  side 
rise  abrupt  and  rocky.  It  was  a 
place  almost  as  easy  to  fortify  and 
guard  as  the  pass  of  old  Thermopyls. 
The  ditch  and  bank  from  the  wagon- 
road  eastward  are  yet  quite  promi- 
nent    Large  trees  have  overgrown 

them,  and  with  care  these  mementoes 

of  the  past  may  be  long  preserved.  remains  or  Intmnchmknts  at  ti«  Ramafo  Pmbba 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Smith's  Clove,  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wayne  against  Stony  Point  was  accom- 
plished. This  success,  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  that  post  and  of  Verplanck's  Point  by 
the  British,  and  the  necessity  for  sending  re- enforcements  to  General  Lincoln  at  the  South, 
caused  the  camp  in  the  Clove  to  be  broken  up  early  in  the  autumn.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  established  himself,  and  strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  difierent  points  among 
the  Highlands. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Ramapo  Valley  became  the  temporary  theater  of 
military  operations.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1781,  when  the  allied  armies  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  Virginia  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  Comwallis.  They  had  conjoined  upon 
the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  Count  De  Grasse,  commander  of  a  Frenoh  fleet 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  made  Washington  abandon  this 
project,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  military  operations  at  the  South.  To  prevent  obsta- 
cles being  thrown  in  his  way  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  or  re-enforcements  being  sent  to  Com- 
wallis, Washington  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  meditated  attack  upon  New  York. 

The  two  armies,  which  had  remained  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  marched  by  diflerent  routes  to  Trenton,  under 
the  general  command  pf  Lincoln ;  some  passing  through  the  Ramapo  Valley  and  the  Pass 
to  Morristown,  and  others  taking  the  upper  route  above  the  Ringwood  Iron-works.  The 
French  took  the  river  route,  by  Tappan  and  the  Hackensack  Valley,  to  Newark  and  Perth 
Amboy.  At  the  latter  place  they  built  ovens,  constructed  boats,  collected  forage,  and  made 
other  movements  indicative  of  preparations  to  commence  an  attack,  first  upon  the  British 
po2ts  on  Staten  Island,  and  then  upon  New  York.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Hudson, 
Washington  had  caused  deceptive  letters  to  be  written  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  inter- 
cepted,' all  of  which  deceived  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief  that  an  attack  upon  New 

'  Thb  view  is  from  the  road,  looking  north  toward  the  village  of  Ramapo.  The  remains  of  the  intrench- 
oxBts  are  seen  along  the  right  in  the  foregromid.  On  the  left,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  valley. 

*  One  of  the  bearers  of  these  letters  was  a  yonng  Baptist  clergyman,  named  Montagnie,  aa  ardent  Whig, 
▼ho  was  directed  by  WashiDgton  to  carry  a  dispatoh  to  Morristown.  He  directed  the  messenger  to  cross 
^  river  at  King^s  Ferry,  proceed  by  Haverstraw  to  the  Ramapo  Clove,  and  through  the  Pass  to  M orris- 
tovB.  MoQtagnie,  knowing  the  Ramapo  Pass  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Cow-boys  and  other  friends  of  the 
etetnj,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  commander-in-ohief  that  the  upper  road  would  be  the  safest.  ^^  I  shall 
be  taken,"  he  said,  ^^  if  I  go  through  the  Clove.*'  ^^  Your  duty,  young  roan,  is  not  to  talk,  but  to  obey !" 
replied  Washington,  sternly,  enforcing  his  words  by  a  vigorous  stamp  of  his  foot.  Montagnie  proceeded  as 
directed,  and,  near  the  Ramapo  Pass,  was  caught.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  sent  to  New  York,  where 
be  was  confined  in  the  Sugar  House,  one  of  the  famous  provost  prisons  in  the  city.  The  day  alter  his  ar- 
rival, the  contents  of  the  dispatches  taken  from  him  were  published  in  Rivington's  Gazette  with  great  pa« 
rade,  for  they  indicated  a  plan  of  an  attaok  uport  the  city.  The  enemy  was  alarmed  thereby,  and  active 
preptntUns  were  put  in  motion  for  receiving  the  besiegers.  Montagnie  now  perceived  why  he  was  so 
pottively  instructed  to  go  through  the  Ramapo  Pass,  where  himself  and  dispatches  were  quite  sure  to  be 
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The  "  Hopper  Houte." 


PatriotUm  of  the  Owner. 


InterettiBg  Relict. 


Borr'a  UeAd-qurten. 


York  city  was  the  grand  object  of  the  Americans.  The  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Del- 
aware, and  were  far  on  their  way  toward  the  head  of  Elk,  before  the  British  commander 
was  fully  aware  of  their  destination. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  Ramapo  Pass, 
and  three  from  Suflern's  Station,  on  the  road 
to  Morristown,  is  the  "  Hopper  House,"  where 
Washington  made  his  head-quarters  from  the 
2d  until  the  18th  of  September,  1780.     The 

mansion  was  owned  by Hopper,  one  of 

the  most  active  Whigs  of  the  day.     He  was 


S..ep-f& 


often  employed  by  Washington  in  the  secret 
service,  and  frequently  visited  his  friends  in 
New  York  city  while  the  enemy  had  possession 
of  it.  On  such  occasions,  he  obtained  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  strength  of 

the  enemy,  without  incurring  suspicion,  as  he  -x^hs  hoppkb  Houu.> 

never  committed  a  word  to  paper.  The  re- 
mains of  the  patriot  rest  beneath  a  small  marble  monument,  in  a  family  cemetery,  upon  a 


..-^kO^ 


grassy  knoll  by  the  road  side,  not  far 
from  the  mansion.  This  is  the  house 
wherein  those  letters  of  Washington,  be- 
ginning with  **  Head-quarters,  Bergen 
county,"  were  written  ;  it  being  in  New 
Jersey,  about  two  miles  from  the  New 


York  line.  It  was  here  that  he  receiv- 
ed the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at 
the  disastrous  battle  near  Camden,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1780;  and  from 
hence  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Monday,  the  1 8th  of  Septem- 


1780. 


her,  to  meet  the  French  officers  in  council,  the  time  when  Arnold  attempted  to  sur- 
render West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  venerable  widow  of  Mr.  Hop- 
per resided  there  until  her  death  in  1849,  when  she  had  reached  the  ninety-ninth  year  of 
her  life.  Her  daughter,  who  was  oflen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Washington,  is  still  living, 
but  was  absent  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  denied  the  gratification  of  viewing  those 
relics  of  the  Revolution  which  are  preserved  in  the  house  with  much  care.* 

Close  by  Sufiem's  Station  is  an  old  building  coeval  with  the  original  Hopper  house.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Aaron  Burr,  while  stationed  there  in  command 
of  Malcolm's  regiment  in  September,  1777.  It  has  be^n  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington.     While  encamped  here  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Ram- 


seized.  When  they  appeared  in  Rivington^s  Gazette,  the  allied  armies  were  far  on  their  way  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Montagnie  admired  the  wiadom  of  Washington,  but  disliked  himself  to  be  the  victim.  Mr.  Pier- 
son,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  narrative,  received  it  from  the  lips  of  Montagnie  himself. 

Upon  this  incident  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  (who  also  received  the  narrative  from  Mr.  P.)  founded 
her  interesting  prize  tale  called  the  Ramapo  Pau.  She  also  mentions  it  in  her  introduction  to  JTu  Sala- 
mander. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  road,  looking  northeast.  The  low  part,  on  the  left,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  man- 
sion of  the  Revolution,  which  contained  the  dining-hall.  It  was  a  long  stone  building.  A  part  of  it  has 
been  taken  down,  and  the  present  more  spacious  edifice,  of  brick,  was  erected  soon  after  the  war. 

'  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  introduction  to  The  Salamander,  makes  mention  of  the  centenarian,  and  of  these  rel- 
ies. "  The  ancient  matron,"  she  says,  **  has  none  of  the  garrulity  of  old  age ;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  ad- 
verted to  past  scenes,  a  quiet  stateliness  grew  upon  her,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  subject.  Rarely 
will  another  behold  the  sight,  so  pleasing  to  ourselves,  of  Jive  generations,  each  and  all  in  perfect  health 
and  intelligence,  under  the  same  roof-tree.  She  spoke  of  this  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  of  the  length  of 
time  her  ancestors  had  been  upon  the  soil ;  in  truth,  we  had  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  honorableneas  of 

gray  hairs We  were  shown  the  bed  and  furniture,  remaining  as  when  he  [Washington]  used  them ; 

for  the  room  is  kept  carefully  locked,  and  only  shown  as  a  particular  gratification  to  those  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  the  man  of  men.  Here  were  the  dark  chintz  hangings  beneath  which  he  had  slept ;  the  quaint 
furniture ;  old  walnut  cabinets,  dark,  massive,  and  richly  carved  -,  a  Dutch  Bible,  mounted  with  silver,  with 
clasps  and  chain  of  same  material,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  yet  all  in  perfect  preservation ;  large 
China  bowls ;  antique  mugs ;  paintings  upon  glass  of  cherished  members  of  the  Orange  family.  These  and 
other  objects  of  interest  remain  as  at  that  day." 
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ODbwi  Aan»  Burr  at  Sufferm'ii 


Confution  of  the  Militia. 


Nigfat  Attack  upon  the  BritiBh  Pickets  near  Hackenaack 


apo  Pass,  Colonel  Barr  perfonned  an  exploit  which  was  long  remembered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force  at  Hackensack, 
aod  advancing  into  the  country.     Leaving  a  guard  to  protect  the  camp,  Burr  marched  with 


the  remainder  of  his  efiect- 
iTemea  to  Paramus,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  in 
the  direction  of  Hacken- 
aack. They  arrived  there 
at  sunset,  and  found  the 
militia  of  the  district  gath- 
ered in  great  confusion. 
Haying  arranged  them  in 
order,  Burr  marched  for- 
ward with  thirty  picked 
men,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night  approached  the  pick- 
ets of  the  enemy.  When 
within  three  miles  of  Hack- 
ensack, Burr  led  his  men 


Bcrr's  Hkad-quabtebs. 


into  the  woods,  ordered 
them  to  sleep  until  he 
should  awaken  them,  and 
then  went  alone  to  recon- 
noiter.  A  little  before  day- 
light he  returned,  aroused 
his  men,  and  directed  them 
to  follow  him,  without 
speaking  a  word  or  firing 
a  gun  until  ordered,  on 
pain  of  death.  Leading 
them  unobserved  between 
the  sentinels,  until  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  picket- 
guard,  he  gave  the  word 
Fire!     His  men  rushed 


npon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  take  up  their  arms,  and  a  greater  portion  of  them 
were  killed.  A  few  prisoners  and  some  spoil  was  carried  off  by  the  Americans,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  their  part.  Burr  sent  an  order  to  Paramus  by  an  express  for  all  the  troops 
to  move,  and  to  rally  the  country.  This  success  inspirited  the  militia,  and  they  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  the  standard  of  Burr.  The  enemy,  thoroughly  frightened,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Paalus*8  Hook  (Jersey  City),  leaving  behind  them  a  greater  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  they  had  collected. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Ramapo,  and,  saying  farewell  to  the  Hudson  and  its  associations, 
wend  oar  way  toward  the  sunny  South. 
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Characteriftics  of  the  Journey. 


Interesting  Anudatkm. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Thou  desolate  and  dying  year ! 
Prophetic  of  our  final  fall ; 
Thy  buds  are  gone,  thy  leaves  are  sere, 

Thy  beauties  shrouded  in  the  pall ; 
And  all  the  garniture  that  shed 
A  brilliancy  upon  thy  prime,^ 
Hath  like  a  morning  vision  fled* 
Unto  the  expanded  grave  of  time.^' 

James  G.  Brooks. 

*^  That  soft  autumnal  time 

Is  come,  that  sheds  upon  the  naked  scene 
Charms  only  known  in  this  our  northern  clime — 
Bright  seasons  far  between. 

"  The  woodland  foliage  now 

Is  gathered  by  the  wild  November  blast , 
E'en  the  thick  leaves  upon  the  poplar's  bough 
Are  (alien  to  the  last." 

John  H.  Bryant. 


N  the  22d  of  November,  1848,  I  left  New  York  to  visit  the  Southern  por- 
tions of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  Aware  of  the  lack  of  public  facilities  for  travel  below  the 
Potomac,  and  not  doubting  that  many  of  the  localities  which  T  intended  to 
visit  were  far  distant  from  public  highways,  I  resolved  to  journey  with  my 
own  conveyance,  with  an  independence  and  thoroughness  not  vouchsafed  by 
steam  or  stage-drivers.  I  purchased  a  strong,  good-natured  horse,  harnessed 
him  to  a  light  dearborn  wagon,  stowed  my  luggage  under  the  seat,  and,  taking 
the  reins,  on  a  bright  and  balmy  afternoon  departed  on  a  drive  of  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  miles.  The  wisdom  of  my  resolve  was  a  hundred  times  made 
niri[iifest,  for,  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  horse,  mule,  or  ox  could  not  have  been 
procured  to  convey  me  to  places  of  interest,  lying  scores  of  miles  apart,  and  scores 
of  miles  away  from  stage-routes.  Tt  was  a  lonely  journey ;  sometimes  among 
mountains,  sometimes  through  swamps,  sometimes  through  vast  pine  forests  and 
over  sandy  plains,  and  sometimes  amid  the  most  interesting  natural  scenery,  even 
in  mid-winter.  It  was  to  me  a  journey  of  great  interest ;  and  the  dreary  days 
passed  in  riding  from  one  hallowed  locality  to  another,  after  leaving  the  Appomat- 
toXi  were  all  forgotten  when  sitting  down,  pencil  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  some  arena  con- 
secrated by  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  Then  glorious  associations  would  crowd  thickly 
upon  iho  memory,  weariness  and  privations  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  truthful  heart 
would  chant, 

"  Great  Grod !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home — 
This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  1 
Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise ; 

And  yet,  till  Time  shall  fold  his  wing, 

Remain  earth's  loveliest  paradise  I 

W.  J.  Pabodie. 
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tafh  iinbo7>  Ito  original  Setdemeot  and  Prospects.  Govemor  William  FranUia. 

In  sacceeding  pages  I  Bhall  endeavor  to  impart  to  my  readers  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  this  Sonthem  journey,  extended,  after  leaving  my  horse  and  wagon  at  Camden, 
in  Sooth  Carolina,  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  further. 

I  lefl  New  York  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  steam-boat  Transport^  of  the 
Ctrnden  and  Amboy  Rail-road  Company.  We  passed  out  at  the  Narrows  at  four  o'clock 
between  Forts  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  and,  traversing  Raritan  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
nde  of  Sttten  Island,  reached  South  Amboy  at  twilight,  where  I  remained  until  morning. 
This  little  village  is  situated  upon  the  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  the  rail- way  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan  is  Perth  Amboy,'  a 
pleasant  place,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  locality  of  considerable  historic  interest.  It  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  New  York,  and  ten  from  New  Brunswick  ;  the  latter  lies  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Raritan.  Upon  this  point  the  first  proprietors  of  New  Jer- 
sey intended  to  build  a  city.  "  If  the  Lord  permit,"  they  said,  in  their  published  account 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  region,  <<  we  intend,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  erect  and 
boild  cor  principal  town,  which,  by  reason  of  situation,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 
considerable  for  merchandise,  trade,  and  fishing  in  those  parts.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed 
opon  a  neck  or  point  of  land  called  Ambo  Point,  lying  on  Raritan  River,  and  pointing  to 
Sandy  Hook  Bay,  and  near  adjacent  to  the  place  where  ships  in  that  great  harbor  com- 
monly ride  at  Anchor."  It  was  called  *<a  sweet,  wholesome,  and  delightful  place;"  and 
William  Penn  said,  on  taking  a  view  of  the  land,  « I  have  never  seen  such  before  in  my 
life."  The  town  was  laid  out  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  lots,  many  buildings  were  erected, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  the  commercial  rival  of  New  York.  A  city  charter  was  obtained  for 
it  in  1718.  William  Eier  was  the  first  mayor,  and  James  Alexander — ^the  father  of  Lord 
Stirling,  of  the  Continental  army — was  the  first  recorder.  -  Barracks  for  soldiers  were  built 
there  in  1758—9,  and  were  first  occupied  by  the  English  troops  on  their  return  from  Ha- 
vana in  1761. 

Perth  Amboy  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Governor  Franklin  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  that  war.'     It  was  in  posses- 

'  This  point,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  East  Jersey  records,  bears  the  Indian  name  of  Ompage,  of  which 
•Im&o  or  Amboy  is  a  cormption.  The  white  settlement  there  was  for  some  time  called  Perth,  in  honor  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  the  name  of  Ambo  was  so  often  mentioned,  that  at  last  it  was 
called  Perth  Amboy. 

'  William  Franklin,  the  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
WIS  bom  in  1731.  He  was  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  for  a  short  time,  and  served  as  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  fought  bravely, 
■Mfer  Abercrombie,  at  Ticonderoga.  He  visited  England,  with  his  father,  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 
la  Scotland  be  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  recommended  him  to  Lord  Fairfax.  Thaf 
Bobleman  appointed  him  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  he  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  He 
VIS  a  decided  monarchist,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  took  sides  against 
\m  latber.  He  involved  himself  in  quarrels  with  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  people  became 
very  hostile  to  him  before  the  close  of  his  administration  in  1776.  On  the  23d  of  May  of  that  year,  the 
foA  Provinoial  Congress  of  New  Jersey  commenced  their  session  at  Trenton,  and  the  royal  government 
toaa  aftenrard  ceased  to  exist.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  July,  1776.  William  Livingston  was  elected 
gwemor  in  place  of  Franklin,  and  that  deposed  servant  of  royalty,  declared  by  the  Congress  of  New  Jersey 
to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Wind- 
Iwa,  Connecticut,  at  which  place,  and  also  in  Litchfield  jail,  he  was  confined  for  some  time.  [See  p.  436, 
voime  I]  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  America  in  1778,  Governor  Franklin  was  exchanged 
fcr  some  American  prisoners,  and  released.  He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  served,  for  a  short  period,, 
•i  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Loyalists.  In  West^s  picture  of  the  Reception  of 
the  American  Loyalists  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1783,  Governor  Franklin  is  a  prominent  personage- 
represented.  A  copy  of  this  picture  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Franklin  went  to  England 
It  tke  close  of  the  war,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  November,  1813,  enjoying  a  pension  of  $4000^ 
per  amnim.  He  and  his  father  were  reconciled  in  1784,  after  an  alienation  often  years.  The  doctor,  how- 
cvw,  couU  not  forget  his  political  delinquency.  In  his  will,  after  devising  to  his  son  all  the  books  and  pa- 
pen  of  his  in  possession  of  the  governor,  and  also  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  his  account-books,  he 
■js, "  The  part  he  acted  against  roe  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leav- 
'^  him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of."*     Governor  Franklin's  wife  died  in  1778, 


*  Sparks't  Lift  of  Franklin,  599. 
II.  P 
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Dnnlap's  Recollection  of  military  Affairs  at  Perth  Amboy.  Journey  to  Croaawicka.  Bfiaaionary  Operatiooa  thers. 

BioD  of  the  British  much  of  the  time ;  and  one  of  the  many  pictares  of  life  of  raried  hue 
there  presented,  is  given  by  William  Dunlap  (who  was  bom  there),  in  his  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design.  *•  Here  were  centered,"  he  says,  **  in  addition  to  those  cantoned  in  the 
place,  all  those  [troops]  drawn  in  from  the  Delaware,  Princeton,  and  Brunswick ;  and  the 
flower  and  pick  of  the  army,  English,  Scotch,  and  German,  who  had  at  that  time  been 
brought  in  from  Rhode  Island.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  party  of  forty-second  Highlanders, 
in  national  costume,  and  there  a  regiment  of  Hessians,  their  dress  and  arms  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  first.  The  slaves  of  Anspach  and  Waideck  were  there — ^the  first  somber  as 
night,  the  second  gaudy  as  noon.  Here  dashed  by  a  party  of  the  seventeenth  dragoons,  and 
there  scampered  a  party  of  Yagers.  The  trim,  neat,  and  graceful  English  grenadier ;  the 
careless  and  half-savage  Highlander,  with  his  flowing  robes  and  naked  knees,  and  the  im- 
movably stifi*  German,  could  hardly  be  taken  for  parts  of  one  army.  Here  might  be  seen 
soldiers  driving  in  cattle,  and  others  guarding  wagons  loaded  with  household  furniture,  in- 
stead of  the  hay  and  oats  they  had  been  sent  for. 

<*  The  landing  of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  from  the  ships  which  transplanted  the 
troops  from  Rhode  Island ;  their  proud  march  into  the  hostile  neighborhood,  to  gather  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  for  the  garrison ;  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  which  soon  rolled  back 
upon  us ;  the  return  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  could  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  heavy 
march  of  the  discomfited  troops,  with  their  wagons  of  groaning  wounded,  in  the  evening,  are 
all  impressed  on  my  mind  as  pictures  of  the  evils  and  the  soul-stirring  scenes  of  war.  These 
lessons,  and  others  more  disgusting,  were  my  sources  of  instruction  in  the  winter  of  1776— 7."' 
November  23,  I  left  Amboy  for  Trcnton,  by  the  way  of  Cross  wicks,  before  sunrise  the  next 
^^^  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  frosty ;  the  pools  by  the  road  side  were  skimmed 
with  ice,  and  fields  and  fences  were  white  with  hoar  frost.  The  deep  sand  of  the  road  made 
the  traveling  heavy,  yet,  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  my  strong  horse  had  taken  me  half 
the  way  to  Spottswood,  ten  miles  distant.  I  passed  through  Spottswood,  Old  Bridge,  Hights- 
town,  and  Cranberry,  to  Allentown,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Amboy,  where  I  dined.  These 
villages  have  a  neat  and  thrifly  appearance.  Over  the  level,  sandy  country  through  which 
the  road  passes,  extensive  peach  orchards  are  spread  out,  covering  hundreds  of  acres.  Cross- 
wicks,'  the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  Revolution,  is  situated  upon  a  ridge  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  Crosswieks  Creek,  four  miles  from  Allentown,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Delaware  River.  The  creek  is  in  a  deep  ravine,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  latticed  bridge, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  in 
1681,  and  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  in  colonial  times  to  be  once  a  meeting-place 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Among  the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  Brainerd  and  Ten- 
nant  labored  successfully,'  and  the  influence  of  the  Quakers  upon  that  tribe  was  sensi- 
bly felt.  Here  a  small  detachment  of  the  American  army  was  stationed  after  the  first  en- 
gagement at  Trenton,  where  the  Hessians  were  captured ;  and  here  one  division  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  marching  from  Philadelphia  toward  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  were  pretty  se- 
verely handled  by  a  party  of  Americans.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  in  three  di- 
visions from  Philadelphia  :  one  by  Mount  Holly,  one  through  Columbus,  and  the  third  by 
Borden  town,  on  the  Delaware,  near  the  mouth  of  Crosswieks  Creek.  Near  the  latter  place 
was  a  draw-bridge,  and  as  the  British  attempted  to  repair  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  the 
militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Frelinghuysen,*  Van  Dyke,  and  Webster,  stationed  near,  rushed 

jost  before  his  release  from  imprisonment.     On  a  monumental  tablet  in  St.  PanFs  Charch,  New  York,  it  is 
inscribed  that,  "  compelled  to  part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despairing  of  the  soothing  hope 
of  his  return,  she  sunk  of  accumulated  distresses,"  &c.     His  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  edited  his 
grandfather's  works,  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1823, 
'  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design^  vol.  ii. 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  appellation  of  the  place,  Crosstottksung^  signifying  a  separa^on. 
The  creek  separates  into  two  branches  not  far  from  the  village. 

3  In  less  than  one  year  after  Brainerd  commenced  preaching  among  them,  he  baptized  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-seven persons,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults. — Allen's  Amtr.  Biog.  Dictionary, 

*  Frederic  Frelinghuysen  was  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Frelinghuysen,  of  Raritan,  New  Jersey.     He 
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fadrmkh  at  CroMwieka.  The  Friends' Metitinghouso.  Mn.  IdelL  BordentowiL 

upon  them,  killed  four  and  wounded  several.     The  enemy  left  the  bridge  at  Bordentown, 

and,  marching  np  to  CroBSwicks,  attempted  to  repair  the  bridge  there,  which  the  Americans 

ilT  JkM"^  -  ^^^  almost  destroyed.^    The  alert  provincials  were  ready 

sHHF     ^   "^^^^^  to  receive  them  ;  and  from  their  station  on  the  Wood- 

^^^^E^     ^  ^      ^^  wardsville  side  of  the  creek,  they  poured  upon  the  Brit- 

9^|p^^jKiu|^^^^i>        ons  volleys  of  musketry,  which,  with  a  well-aimed  shot 

^^R^^^^Hpii^H^'       occasionally  from  an  old  six-pounder,  efiectuaiiy  kept 

^V^^HHH|^p|^|^^^9^    them  at  bay.     Being  re-enfbrced  the  next  day,  the  ene- 

J^^^^^^iJji^i^^BBp''    my  repaired  the  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  pursued  their 

^^F^^^^^^^^^Kttjti^-   inftvch  toward  AUentown.     During  the  skirmish,  one  of 

'Jlk^StSMKttK^  ^^^  cannon-balls  fired  by  the  Americans  struck  the  north 

J^S^ESE^^^^H^*?^^    wall  of  the  meeting-house  and  lodged  therein,  where  it  re- 

'„  "     ,  „  --  --  mained  until  the  building  was  repaired  a  few  years  acfo. 

The  hole  made  by  the  ball  is  yet  visible ;  the  dark  spot 
between  the  sills  of  the  two  upper  windows,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  marks  the  place. 

The  American  troops  at  Crosswicks,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  used  the  meeting-house 
for  barracks ;  yet,  tinlike  the  British  soldiers  who  occupied  churches  for  a  similar  purpose; 
they  neither  defaced  the  building,  nor  disturbed  the  society  in  their  public  religious  duties'. 
Every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  the  soldiers  withdrew,  the  benches  were  properly  arranged, 
and  worship  was  held  as  usual. 

Daring  my  brief  tarry  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Crosswicks,  I  visited  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Well,  who  was  eighty-three  years  old.  She  clearly  remembered  the  advent  of  the  Amer*- 
icans  there,  after  the  battle  of  Trenton.  She  lived  with  her  brother,  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  meeting-house.  Twelve  American  officers,  on  horseback,  took  possession  of  his 
house  while  himself  and  family  were  in  meeting.  The  parlor  was  filled  with  equestriaii 
aecouterments,  and  she  and  two  other  children  "  almost  lost  their  wits  by  fright.'*  The  old 
lidy  was  strong  in  mind  but  feeble  in  body  when  I  saw  her,  yet  she  was  able  to  sit  in  their 
plain  old  house  of  worship  every  meeting-day. 

I  left  Crosswicks  at  four  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Trenton  at  sunset.  It  was  a  pleasant 
inwe  of  eight  miles  through  a  fertile  country ;  the  well-filled  bams  and  barracks,  and  the 
■nmerons  haystacks,  denoting  bountiful  harvests.  I  passed  a  little  northward  of  Borden- 
town, and  had  an  occasional  glimpse  of  its  spires  above  the  brown  tree-tops.  As  we  may 
Bot,  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  approach  so  near  this  pleasant  village  again,  let  us  slacken 
oor  pace  a  little  as  we  go  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  from  whence  the  vane  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  is  visible,  and  consider  its  Revolutionary  history. 

Bordentown  is  **  a  city  upon  a  hill,"  and  "  can  not  be  hid."  It  is  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Delaware  River,  seven  miles  below  Trenton,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  eminence  on  which 
it  itands  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  that  noble  stream  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
^Tes  its  name  from  Joseph  Borden,  an  early  settler.  Here  both  the  Americans  and  Brit^ 
iih  had  military  stores  ;  and  hither  both  parties,  at  different  times,  dispatched  small  detach- 
ments to  surprise  and  capture,  or  destroy  them.     Here  a  strong  body  of  Hessians,  under 

fnduated  at  Princeton  in  1770,  and  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
eoatrr.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  militia  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  December  26,  1776,  and,  it  is 
snd,  -vas  the  man  who  shot  Colonel  Rail,  the  commander  of  the  Hessians.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to 
the  nok  of  colonel,  which  office  he  held  daring  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress,  and,  un- 
^  the  administration  of  Washington,  was  a  senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
Me  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1804,  aged  about  fifty-two  years.  Theodore 
FrelcBgknysen,  late  United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
isliisMii. 

*  Ad  American  named  Clevenger,  who  had  cut  away  the  last  sleeper  of  the  bridge  when  the  enemy  ap. 
pnaobed,  was  shot  tn  the  back  of  the  head  and  killed  while  retreating.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  the 
AaiericaBs  lost  in  the  skirmish. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  shed  in  the  yard,  looking  southeast.  The  building  stands  in  the  center  of  a  largtf 
ii|ttre,  i»  of  imported  brick,  and  very  spacious.  The  Quakers  were  numerous  in  this  vicinity  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  a  large  number  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  members  of  that  sect. 
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Rorolationarj  Erenta  at  Bordentowu.  Joaeph  Booapute.  General  DicUnaon.  TrentoB. 

Count  Donop,  was  stationed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Trenton.  One  of  the  seyeral  ex- 
peditions sent  out  from  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  was  for  the  par- 
pose  of  destroying  vessels  which  were  Ipng  in  Barnes's  and  Crosswicks  Creeks  at  this  place. 
Six  or  seven  hundred  troops  left  Philadelphia  about  ten  in  the  evening  on  the  7th  of  May, 
and  went  up  the  Delaware  in  a  flotilla  consisting  of  two  row-galleys,  three  other  armed  ves- 
sels, and  twenty-four  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  had  fair  winds  for  ten  miles  of  the  way,* 
when  a  calm  ensued,  and  they  were  obliged  to  row  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  They 
expected  to  reach  Bordentown  and  perform  their  destructive  work  before  dawn,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  there  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  Before  landing,  they  burned  two  frigates  at  the 
White  Hills,  a  little  below  the  village,  and  afterward  destroyed  several  smaller  vessels. 
They  landed  without  much  opposition,  burned  the  residence  of  Joseph  Borden,  committed 
some  petty  malicious  trespasses,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Bile's  Island,  intending  to  make  a  descent  upon  Trenton ;  but  General 
Dickinson,'  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  gave  them  such  a  warm  reception,  that  they 
hastily  turned  their  prows  southward.  On  their  way  down  they  landed  at  Colonel  Kirk- 
bride's  farm,  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  burned  his  buildings,  and  seized  considerable  prop- 
erty. A  party  of  militia,  whom  General  Dickinson  sent  down  the  river,  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  sloop  which  the  enemy  had  filled  with  plunder,  and  took  prisoners  six  men  who 
were  on  board.  The  marauders  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  very  little  booty,  and  not  a 
particle  of  glory.' 

At  Bordentown,  from  1816  until  1842,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon,  resided.  His  park  and  grounds  comprised  about  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  his  taste  and  well-directed  expenditure  of  money  redeemed  from  almost  bar- 
renness, and  made  beautiful.  His  mansion  was  enriched  with  the  most  exquisite  works  of 
art  in  painting  and  sculpture,  for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  friends  ;  and  while  he  wai 
ever  willing  to  display  these  for  the  pleasure  of  the  poor,  his  hand  was  open  to  their  wants. 

The  sun  was  vailed,  at  its  setting,  when  I  arrived  at  Trenton,*  by  an  ominous  red  vap<» 
that  betokened  a  storm.  True  to  the  "  sign,"  the  morning  following  was  lowery,  and  a 
chilly  east  wind  made  sketching  in  the  open  air  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I  was  busy  with 
my  pencil  until  the  rain  began  to  fall  at  noon.  At  two  o'clock  the  sun  peeped  out  for  h 
moment,  and  smiled  so  pleasantly  (yet  deceptively)  that  I  ordered  my  horse,  and,  acoompa- 

*  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  is  twenty-six  miles. 

*  Philemon  Dickinson  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  truest  dye,  and 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  outset  of  the  contest.  Although  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  be 
cheerfully  hazarded  it  for  the  good  of  his  country,  preferring  poverty  with  liberty,  to  wealth  with  slavery. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Jersey  militia  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  brav- 
ery.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  his  state  after  the  establishment  of  the  present  Federal  govem- 
mentj  and  in  various  civil  and  military  stations  he  discharged  his  duty  faithfully.  Twelve  years  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  were  passed  in  domestic  retirement  at  his  seat  neeur  Trenton,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

*  Howe,  in  the  Historiceil  ColUctiont  of  New  Jersey ^  page  101,  records  one  or  two  incidents  of  this  incur- 
sion which  were  related  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time.  He  said  the  British  offi- 
cers dined  at  the  house  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who, 
with  his  family,  was  absent  at  the  time.  A  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old,  named  Mary  Comely,  pro- 
vided the  dinner  for  them.  While  they  were  dinbg,  she  was  informed  that  the  soldiers  were  robbing  the 
houses  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  went  in,  and  stealthily  cut 
a  piece  from  the  skirt  of  one  of  the  soldiers'  coats.  This  she  handed  to  the  commander,  and  by  it  be  de- 
tected the  thief.  By  this  means  the  property  of  her  relations  and  some  neighbors  was  restored.  A  Whig, 
in  order  to  save  his  property,  slew  a  sheep,  and  made  a  good  dinner  for  the  soldiers ;  but,  before  the  meal 
was  ready,  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  troops  to  form  in  line.  The  dinner  was  partaken  of  by  Colonel  Bay- 
lor and  his  light  horse,  who  arrived  towaid  evening. 

*  Trenton  is  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  FalU,  thirty 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by  Quakers,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  aboOt 
1679.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  was  called  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  Sankhican,  a  name  sigr 
nifying  gun  or  firelock,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  tribe  of  Mohawks,  who  used  guns,  occupied  that  spot 
A  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Assanpink  was  made  by  Colonel  William 
Trent,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1714,  and  from  him  Trent  Town  or  Trenton  derives  its  name. 
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nied  by  the  Honorable  G.  W.  Smyth,  of  Belvidere,  started  for  M'Conkey's  Ferry  (now  Tay- 
loriYille),  eight  miles  above  Trenton,  the  place  where 

"  On  Christmas  day,  in  seventy-six, 
Our  gallant  troops,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
To  Trenton  marched  away," 

and,  with  Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware,  on  the  memorable  night  of  that  festival.  We 
had  ridden  scarcely  a  mile  before  the  rain  came  pattering  down  upon  our  wagon-top,  and 
when  we  returned  at  evening  the  storm  had  increased  in  violence  to  that  of  a  drenching 
Hunmer  shower.  The  road  passes  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer day  it  must  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  drives  imaginable.  There  are  several  beautiful 
country-seats  on  the  way,  with  grounds  tastefully  laid  out  and  shaded.  Two  miles  from 
Trenton  is  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  immense  building,  having  nine  quadrangles,  and 
presenting  a  £ront  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  feeder  for  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
■OQ  Canal,  and  the  artificial  channel  made  tdong  the  river  bank  for  the  production  of  water 
power  at  Tienton,  are  crossed  and  paralleled  by  the  road  all  the  way  to  Yardleyville,  be- 
tween which  and  Taylorsville  the  great  dam  constructed  to  supply  these  streams  stretches 
acroM  the  Delaware.     Taylorsville  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry.     A 

noble  bridge,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  here  spans  the  river.  It 
is  supported  by  eight  piers,  eight- 
een feet  above  the  water  when 
the  stream  has  its  usual  depth. 
The  bridge  is  of  timber,  the  piers 
of  solid  masonry,  with  an  ice- 
breaker on  the  upper  side.  The 
view  here  given  is  from  below 
the  bridge  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side,  looking  northeast,  and  ex- 
hibits the  Jersey  shore  at  the 
precise  point  where  the  Ameri- 
can army  landed,  an  event  which 
we  shall  consider  presently.  Mr.  Taylor,  an  old  resident  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  spot. 
Oft  each  side  of  the  river,  where  a  log-house  stood  at  the  time.  The  one  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  was  upon  the  site  of  the  Temperance  Hotcse,  in  Taylorsville ;  that  upon  the  Jer- 
sey shore  was  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  very  dark  when  we  reached  Trenton  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  With  the  feel* 
iagi  of  the  ully  mortal  who  thought  a  brook  would  soon  run  dry  because  the  stream  was  so 
swift,  I  hoped  for  a  bright  morning  because  the  rain  came  down  deluge-like.  Let  us  turn 
from  the  present  and  commune  an  hour  with  the  past. 

Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  near  New  York  city,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  16th  of  November,  1776,  and  the  garrison  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  skirmish  at  White  Plains  had  recently  October  28, 
occurred,  and  Washington,  penetrating  the  design  of  the  enemy  to  pass  into  New  ^^^ 
Jersey  and  march  to  the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  had  already  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  afler  securing  some  positions  on  the  east  bank,  between 
Kingsbridge  and  the  Highlands.  He  encamped  at  Hackensack,  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Lee 
where  General  Greene  was  in  command.  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Dobbs's 
Ferry,  with  six  thousand  men,  on  the  18th,  and  landing  at  Closter,  a  mile  and  a  Norember, 
half  from  English  Neighborhood,  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Lee.  The  garrison  ^^^' 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  joined  the  main  army  at  Hackensack,  five  miles  distant.  All  the 
baggage  and  military  stores  at  Fort  Lee  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  an  easy 
conqnest  for  Comwallis ;  and  had  he  followed  up  this  successful  beginning  with  energy,. 
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there  is  every  probability  that  he  would  have  captured  Washington  and  his  army.  The 
latter  commenced  a  retreat  toward  the  Delaware  when  Cornwallis  approached,  hoping  to 
be  sufficiently  re-enforced  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  militia  to  be  enabled  to  make 
a  successful  stand  against  the  invaders  at  some  intermediate  point.  But  late  reverses  had 
dispirited  the  militia,  and  Washington  found  his  army  diminishing  at  every  step  rather  than 
augmenting.  By  the  last  of  November  scarcely  three  thousand  troops  remained  in  the 
American  army.  For  three  weeks  he  fled  before  Cornwallis  across  the  level  districts  of 
New  Jersey.  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton  were  successively  evacu- 
ated by  the  Americans  and  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Oflen  the  music  of  the  pnrsaed  and 
the  pursuers  would  be  heard  by  each  other,  yet  no  action  occurred.  Arrived  at  Trenton  on 
the  8th  of  December,  Washington  and  his  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  boats.  The  last 
one  had  reached  the  Pennsylvania  shore  just  as  one  division  of  Comwallis's  army,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  victors,  marched  into  Trenton.  This  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The 
British  commander,  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  halted  within  six  miles  of  Trenton. 
Washington  had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  at  New  Brunswick,  but  was  disappointed.  The 
service  of  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  brigades  expired  on  the  day  he  left  that  place,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  would  remain  longer  with  the  army.  General  Lee  had  been  leflt  at  White 
Plains  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  consisting  of  nearly  three  thousand  men. 
Washington  wrote  to  him  from  Hackensack,  requesting  him  to  lead  his  division  into  New 
Jersey  immediately  to  re-enforce  his  melting  army.  Lee  did  not  heed  the  request,  and  the 
oomraander-in-chief  finally  sent  him  a  positive  order  to  that  effect.  This  order  was  repeated, 
and  yet  he  delayed  ;  and  so  tardy  was  his  march  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  that  it  was 
three  weeks  before  he  reached  Morristown.  It  is  evident  from  Lee's  conduct,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  letters  at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  spirit  of  determined  disobedience  which 
governed  his  actions,  as  a  strong  desire  to  act  independent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
perform  some  signal  service  which  would  redound  to  his  personal  glory. ^  He  was  as  am- 
bitious as  he  was  impetuous  and  brave.  He  had  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Gen- 
eral Heath,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Feekskill,  to  let  him  have  a  detachment  of  one  or 
two  thousand  men,  with  which  to  operate.  Heath  refused  to  vary  from  his  instructions, 
and  it  was  well  he  did.  Washington  continued  to  urge  Lee  to  form  a  junction  with  him ; 
yet,  as  late  as  the  11  th  of  December,  two  days  afler  the  passage  of  the  Delaware,  a  letter 
written  by  Lee  to  Washington,  at  Morristown,  hinted  at  various  contemplated  movements, 
not  one  of  which  referred  to  a  junction  offerees.  This  was  the  last 
letter  Washington  received  from  Lee  during  his  march.  Two  days 
afterward,  while  pursuing  his  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward 
the  Delaware,  Lee  was  taken  prisoner.  His  troops  lay  at  a  place 
Q^led  Vealtown,  while  he  lodged  at  Basking  Ridge,  nearly  three 
miles  distant,  at  the  inn  of  a  Mrs.  White,  now  a  private  dwelling, 
WuiTK's  TAvxiur  situated  upon  rising  ground  at  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  village. 

Colonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  a  scouting  party  of  British  cav- 
alry, apprised  of  the  position  of  General  Lee,'  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  quarters  on 

'  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  close  and  confidential  intimacy  which  existed  between  Washington  and  Col- 
onel Joseph  Reed  was  disturbed  by  a  letter  from  Lee  to  the  latter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Reed  was 
with  Washington  at  Cambridge  dming  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  was  the  most  confidential  friend  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. On  the  21st  of  November  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lee,  from  Hackensack,  in  which,  pointedly 
alluding  to  Washington,  he  complained  of  the  indecision  of  officers,  at  the  same  time  complimenting  Lee 
for  his  opposite  quality.  This  letter  was  answered  in  a  tone  and  spirit  little  calculated  to  command  the 
respect  of  Washington  for  either  party.  Reed  had  left  camp  before  its  arrival,  and,  as  usual,  his  letters 
were  opened  by  the  conmiander-in-chief.  In  this  way  the  latter  became  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Free 
explanations  were  made,  and  mutual  confidence  was  afterward  restored,  which  continued  through  life. 

'  Following  the  account  of  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoin  (who  was  with  Lee  at  the  time),  historians  say 
that  a  Tory  communicated  the  fact  of  Lee's  presence  at  White's  Tavern  to  Colonel  Haroourt.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted,  in  the  HUtorical  Collections  of  New 
Jersey,  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  that  work  was  informed  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Drake,  of  Mendham,  that  the 
iodividual  was  a  Mr.  Mackel  wraith,  an  elder  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  who  was  snrroonded  in  the  road  by 
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the  monung  of  the  13th  of  December,  dispersed  the  guard,  and  captured  the  com- 
mander.' Lee  had  just  finished  a  letter  to  General  Gates  when  the  dragoons  appeared. 
So  sudden  was  the  arrest,  and  so  quick  was 
the  departure,  that  he  was  hurried  away  on 
horseback,  bare-headed,  nothing  but  slippers  on 
his  feet,  and  a  blanket  coat  on  his  back,  and 
conveyed  in  safety  to  New  York.  General 
Snllivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
on  Long  Island,  in  August  previous,  had  been 
exchanged,  and  was  now  with  Lee's  division 
of  the  army.  On  the  capture  of  Lee  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Sullivan,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward crossed  the  Delaware  and  joined  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Lee  was  an  able  and  efficient  offi- 
eer,  and  his  loss,  at  that  time,  was  very  severe- 
ly felt.  The  estimation  in  which  the  enemy 
held  his  services  may  be  understood  by  the 
declaration,  "  We  have  taken  the  American 
palladium."  His  disobedience  is  indefensible ; 
yet,  viewing  subsequent  events  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, that  very  disobedience  was  probably  instrument- 
al in  working  out  greater  good  than  compliance  would 


1776. 


Harcooit  and  his  men,  pressed  into, service,  and  compelled  to  show  them  Lee's  quarters.  When  the  assail- 
ants arrived,  the  guard  were  sunning  themselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  were  suddenly  sepa- 
rated from  their  arms ;  hence  the  feebleness  of  their  resistance. 

'  Mr.  JameS)  the  English  novelist,  now  (1851)  residing  in  this  country,  informed  a  friend  of  the  writer 
that  he  possesses  a  manuscript  drawing;  of  Colonel  Harcourt,  and  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  that  ooca- 
BOO.     The  horse  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  oi  fifty  years, 

*  Charles  Lee  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1731.     He  was  the  son  of  General  John  Lee  of  the  British  army. 
He  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  of  George  H.  at  a  very  early  age  (some  say  eleven  years),  and 
ardently  porsned  military  knowledge.    He  acquired  many  of  the  Continental  languages.    He  came  to  Amer- 
ica m  1756,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  Uie  French  and  Indians.    He  dwelt,  for  a  time,  with 
the  3fohawk8,  and  was  made  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  under  the  name,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  of  Boiling  Water. 
In  1762  he  bore  a  colonel's  commission,  and  served  under  Burgoyne  in  Portugal.     After  engaging  for  a 
vhik  in  political  strife  in  England,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and  during  three  years,  from  1770,  he  ram- 
bled all  over  Europe.     He  was  received  with  favor  by  the  great,  and  finally  became  aid  to  Poniatowski, 
king  of  Poland.     For  two  years  he  basked  in  that  monarch's  favor,  euid  then  went,  with  the  king's  embas- 
sador, to  Torkey.     From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1773  again  came  to  America.     He  be- 
eame  acquainted  with  General  Crates,  and,  through  his  persuasions,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Berkley 
eoonty,  Virginia.     Resigning  a  commission  which  he  held  in  the  British  army,  he  accepted  one  from  Con- 
gress when  the  Continental  army  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1775.     He  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge,  and  from  that  period  until  his  capture  in  December,  1776,  he  was  engaged  in  very  active  serv- 
iee,  particularly  at  the  South.     In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Prescott,  who  was  captured 
oo  Rhode  Island,  and  within  a  month  afterward  he  was  engaged  in  the  fierce  battle  of  Monmouth.    In  that 
eooflict  he  was  disobedient  to  the  commands  of  the  chief,  and  was  arrested  for  his  misconduct.     His  trial 
resulted  in  his  suspension,  a  verdict  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  for  it  was  believed  that  he  was  aim- 
ing at  snpreme  command.     The  verdict  was  confirmed  by  Congress  in  1780,  and  he  \eft  the  army.     He 
lived  a  while  at  Berkley,  morose  and  secluded.     He  finally  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  lodgings  in  a 
boose  DOW  known  as  the  '^  Slate-roof  House,"  once  the  residence  of  William  Penn,  where  he  died,  soon  aft- 
erward, in  poverty  and  obscurity.    His  death  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
General  Lee  was  a  brilliant  man  in  many  things,  but  his  life  exhibited  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  antithe- 
am  of  character.    He  was  bad  in  morals  and  manners,  profane  in  language,  and  neither  feared  or  loved  God 
or  maa.    He  wrote  his  will  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  Almighty, 
and  his  body  to  the  earth,  saying,  '^  I  desire  most  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church- 
yard, or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbjterian  or  Anabaptist  meeting-house ;  for,  since  I  have  resided  in  this 
eoontry,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  company  when  living,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  it  when  dead." 
His  last  words  on  his  death-bed  were,  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiert  /"     Ho  was  buried  in  Christ 
Gborch-yard,  Philadelphia,  with  military  honors.     Quite  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  attended  his  funeral. 
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have  done.  Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  upon 
the  Delaware. 

Washington  took  the  precaution,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  to  secure  every  hoat  and  ba- 
teau, so  that  Comwallis  had  no  means  for  continuing  an  immediate  pursuit.  The  latter 
had  intended,  to  cross  a  portion  of  troops  early  the  next  morning  between  M'Conkey's  and 
Coryell's  Ferry,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  a  number  of  boats  which  the  Americans  had 
collected  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  But  these  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  construct  boats,  or  wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  so  that  he  might 
pass  his  troops  over  on  the  ice. 

Washington  had  but  twenty-two  hundred  men  under  his  command  when  he  crossed  the 
river ;  and  two  days  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  a 
portion  of  these,  he  had  but  seventeen  hundred — ^indeed,  not  more  than  one  thousand  on 
whom  he  could  rely.  The  proclamation  of  Greneral  Howe,  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i., 
November  30,     ^^^  ^^  circulated  freely  in  the  Jerseys  since  the  day  of  its  puhlication,  and 

^"^  had  produced  wide-spread  disaffection  to  the  patriot  cause.*     New  Jersey  was 

now  in  possession  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  nothing  but  the  feeble  barrier  of  the  Delaware 
lay  between  Comwallis  and  his  well-disciplined  army,  and  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  capital, 
where  Congress  was  in  session.  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  Congress  bills 
of  credit  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  disfavor.  Hourly  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  melting  away,  and  despondency  was  brooding  over  every  patriot's  mind. 
Clouds  and  darkness  were  gathering  thick  on  every  side.  The  campaign  had  been  little 
else  than  a  series  of  discomfitures,*  and  the  inefficient  provisions  made  by  Congress  for  keep- 
ing up  an  army  were  manifest  to  all.  Distrust  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  began  to  pre- 
vail in  all  minds,  and  the  sun  of  American  liberty  seemed  about  to  set  amid  the  clouds  of 
hopeless  despair.  Yet  Washington  was  firm  and  undaunted.  His  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Americans  seems  never  to  have  burned  with  a  brighter  and  steadier  light 
than  at  this  dark  moment.  Although  December  frosts  were  rapidly  preparing  a  bridge  over 
which  the  enemy  might  cross  the  Delaware  and  march  triumphantly  to  the  conquest  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  all  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  was  calm,  determined,  hopeful.  When  asked  what 
he  would  do  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken,  he  replied,  "We  will  retreat  beyond  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains.'*  While  there  was 
a  shadow  of  an  army  in  the  field — while  Congress  maintained  its  sittings  and  unity — awhile 
a  single  ray  of  hope  for  success  remained,  no  thought  of  abandoning  the  righteous  cause  was 
harbored  in  the  mind  of  that  great  and  good  man.    Already,  in  the  very  darkest  hour,  he 

Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  seems  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Lee's  character  from  her  own  observa- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  herself  and  husband  at  Watertown,  while  the  army  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  she  speaks  of  him  as  "  plain  in  his  person  to  a  degree  of  ngltness  -, 
careless  even  to  unpoliteness ;  his  garb  ordinary ;  his  voice  rough ;  his  manners  rather  morose ;  yet  sensi- 
ble, learned,  judicious,  and  penetrating."  Such  is  the  character  of  Lee  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  expressively  called  him  ^'^  a  crabbed  man." 

^  Among  the  prominent  men  who  had  espoused  the  Republican  cause  at  the  commencement  and  now 
abandoned  it,  was  Tucker,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  which  had  sanctioned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Joseph  Gralioway,  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress.  For  ten  days  after  the 
issuing  of  the  proclamation,  two  or  three  hundred  persons  a  day  came  in  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  .  Their  disappointment  is  mentioned  on  page  308,  vol.  i. 

'  Although  the  Americans  had  generally  suflered  defeat,  yet,  from  a  summary  of  prisoners  taken  by  each 
party,  during  1776,  given  in  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Wathington  (iv.,  547),  the  Americans  were 
quite  successful  in  making  captures.  The  number  of  American  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  was  4854 ; 
the  number  of  British  taken  by  the- Americans,  2860;  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  enemy  of  1994. 
In  this  statement  is  not  included  the  431  Americans  captured  at  the  Cedars,  but  includes  the  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton.     The  number  of  American  officers  taken  was  304 — staff  25;  privates,  4101 :  total,  4430. 

In  addition  to  men,  the  Americans  lost,  according  to  Gordon  (ii.,  131),  12  mortars  and  cannons  of  brass, 
and  235  of  iron;  23,979  empty  shells,  and  17,122  filled;  2684  double-headed  shot;  a  large  quantity  of 
grape-shot;  2800  muskets;  400,000  cartridges;  16  barrels  of  powder;  a  quantity  of  bar  iron;  500  in- 
trenching tools ;  4  covered  wagons ;  200  hand-barrows,  carts,  crows,  mantelets,  chtvauX'de-frixt^  &c. ; 
4000  barrels  of  flour,  at  Forts  Washington  and  Lee ;  baggage,  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  stores. 
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kid  conceiTed  the  masterly  stroke  of  military  skill  which  presently  brought  forth  such  a  ra- 
diant spark  of  hope  and  joy  upon  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware.' 

After  passing  the  Delaware,  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia  became  the  object  of  Washing- 
ton's greatest  solicitude.  He  dispatched  General  Putnam  thither,  who,  with  General  Mif- 
flin, commenced  the  erection  of  defenses  at  difierent  points  around  the  city.  Congress,  now 
tlive  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  energetic  action,  put  forth  all  its  powers.  It  resolved  to 
defend  Philadelphia  to  the  last  extremity.  A  stirring  appeal  to  the  people  was  adopted  and 
lent  forth,  and  a  thorough  organization  of  the  army  was  begun,  in  accordance  December  ii, 
with  a  plan  matured  by  Washington  and  a  committee  of  Congress,  while  the  ^^^ 

Ajnerican  army  was  upon  Harlem  Heights,  a  few  months  previous.  According  to  this  plan, 
all  the  hitherto  scattered  Continental  forces  were  to  be  embraced  in  one  grand  army,  eon- 
Rsting  of  eighty  battalions  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  to  be  raised  in  the  several 
states.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  each  to  furnish  fifteen  battalions ;  Pennsylvania, 
twelve ;  North  Carolina,  nine  ;  Connecticut,  eight ;  South  Carolina,  six  ;  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  four  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  three  each ;  Rhode  Island,  two, 
and  Georgia,  one.  As  an  inducement  for  men  to  enlist  and  supply  the  places  of  those  whose 
terai  of  service  was  about  expiring,  liberal  bounties  were  ofiered.*  A  loan  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  at  four  per  cent,  interest  was  authorized. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  Congress  invested  General  Putnam  with  almost  unlim- 
ited power  in  Philadelphia,  placing  under  his  control  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the 
eity,  and  also  authorizing  him  to  employ  all  the  private  armed  vessels  in  that  harbor  for  the 
defense  of  the  place.  On  the  same  day,  under  the  advice  of  Putnam  and  Mifflin,  Congress 
resolved  to  retire  to  Baltimore,  because  Philadelphia,  now  being  made  the  seat  of  war,  could 
not  famish  that  quiet  so  necessary  to  wise  and  dispassionate  legislation.*  A  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  and  George  Walton,  was  appointed  to 
remain  in  Philadelphia,  to  act  in  behalf  of  Congress,  during  its  absence.  That  body,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  reassembled  in  Baltimore  on  the  20th.  The  Whigs  in  Philadelphia 
were  in  great  consternation  when  Congress  left.  They  feared  the  Loyalists  in  their  midst 
<{aite  as  much  as  the  approaching  enemy.  On  the  departure  of  Congress,  the  active  Loy- 
alists assumed  a  bold  tone ;  and  Generd  Putnam,  who  was  sent  thither  to  fortify  the  city, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause.  Nearly  the  whole 
body  of  Quakers,  though  passive,  belonged  to  that  party. 

*  In  a  letter  to  GoverDor  TmmbuU,  of  Conneoticnt,  written  on  the  14th  of  December,  six  days  after  be 
craned  the  Delaware,  he  said,  alluding  to  the  approach  of  Gates  with  a  considerable  force,  ^*  They  may,  in 
roajiuiotioii  with  my  present  force  and  that  under  General  Lee,  enable  us  to  attempt  a  stroke  upon  the 
Cbrccs  of  the  enemy,  who  lie  a  good  deal  scattered,  and  to  all  appearance  in  a  state  of  security.  A  lucky 
bbw  m  this  quarter  would  be  fatal  to  them,  and  would  most  oertainly  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  people,  which 
tie  quite  sunk  by  oar  late  misfortunes.'' — Writings  of  Wa$hingUmy  iv.,  220,  221. 

General  Greene,  to  whom  Washington  communicated  his  plans,  wrote  to  Governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Isl- 
aad,  OD  the  21st,  **  We  are  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware.  Our  force  b  small  when  collected  to- 
feiker ;  bat,  small  as  it  is,  I  hope  we  shall  give  the  enemy  a  stroke  in  a  few  days.  Should  fortune  favor 
Che  attack,  it  may  pot  a  stop  to  General  Howe's  progpress."  Colonel  Reed  wrote  to  Washington  on  the 
21st,  '•*'  Will  it  not  be  possible,  my  dear  general,  for  your  troops,  or  such  part  of  them  as  can  act  with  ad- 
fwtagei,  to  make  a  diversion,  or  something  more,  at  or  about  Trenton  ?" — Ibid,,  542,  543.  * 

'  Each  soldier  was  to  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars,  besides  an  allotment  of  land,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
lo  aH  who  survived,  or  to  the  families  of  those  who  should  fall  in  the  service.  The  allotment  of  a  common 
■oUier  was  to  be  one  hundred  acres ;  of  an  ensign,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hundred ;  a 
fapiain,  three  hondred ;  a  major,  four  hundred ;  a  lieutenant  colonel,  four  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  a  colonel, 
five  hoDdred.     This  allotment  was  to  be  extended  only  to  those  who  enlisted  ^^  during  the  war." 

'  A  nimor  having  gone  abroad  that  Congress  was  about  to  ditperu,  that  body  resolved  that  Washington 
ihoQhl  be  desired  to  contradicts*^  the  false  and  malicious  report  spread  by  the  enemies  of  America,"  in  his 
geaerml  orders.  The  oommander-in-chief^  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  from  Trenton  Falls, 
written  oo  the  12th,  wisely  declined  publishing  such  refutation,  and  gave  good  reasons  for  his  course.  "  It 
was  a  fbrtoDate  circnnastanoe,"  says  Sparks  (Woihingion,  iv.,  210),  "that  General  Washington  did  not 
poblisb  this  resolve  to  the  army,  for,  the  next  day  after  it  was  passed,  Congress  aotually  adjourned  from 
PUladelphia,  to  assemble  again  in  Baltimore."  The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  seo- 
reiary  of  Congress,  bat  it  does  not  appear  among  the  published  proceedings  of  that  body. 
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In  the  mean  while,  Washington  was  preparing  to  strike  the  enemy.  General  Howe,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  remained  in  New  York,  and  the  operations  in  New 
Jersey  were  under  the  control  and  direction  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  appears  from  Howe's 
dispatches^  that  he  did  not  contemplate  pursuing  the  Americans  further  than  the  Delaware, 
hut  designed  sending  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  to  meet  Burgoyne,  who  was  to  penetrate 
the  country  from  Canada.  Cornwallis  urged  the  capture  of  Philadelphia  as  a  paramount 
measure,  and  Howe  consented.  Yet,  with  all  his  vigilance  and  skill,  the  arrangement  of 
the  British  army  in  the  Jerseys  was  not  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  Cornwallis.  It  was 
scattered  in  detachments  along  an  extended  line.  A  body  of  Hessians,  under  Colonel  Rail, 
was  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  another,  under  Count  Donop,  was  posted  at  Bordentown. 
The  English  troops  were  divided  into  a  chain  of  cantonments,  extending  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  river  to  a  point  below  Burlington.  Small  detach- 
ments were  also  stationed  at  Black  Horse  and  Mount  Holly.  Cornwallis  looked  with  such 
contempt  upon  the  weak  and  scattered  forces  of  Washington,  and  was  so  certain  of  an  easy 
victory  beyond  the  Delaware,  where,  rumor  informed  him,  the  people  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  regard  great  vigilance  as  necessary.  He  had  re- 
turned to  head-quarters  at  New  York  ;  and  so  confident  were  the  British  generals  that  the 
contest  would  be  ended  by  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  that  Cornwallis  had  prepared 
to  sail  for  England  on  leave  of  absence.*  His  military  stores  were  chiefly  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  there  was  his  strongest  detachment. 

Lee*s  division,  under  Sullivan,  and  the  regiments  from  Ticonderoga,  united  with  Wash* 
Deoember,     iogton  on  the  21st.     The  increased  pay  of  officers,  the  profiered  bounties  to  the 

^^^'  soldiers,  and  the  great  personal  influence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  the  efiect 
to  retain  in  the  service,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  more  than  one  half  of  the  old  soldiers. 
The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  turned  out  with  considerable  alacrity  ;  and  on  the  24th,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  Americans  were  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Washington.' 
The  commander-in-chief's  head-quarters  were  at  Newtown,  a  little  village  on  a  small  branch 
pf  the  Neshaming,  two  miles  northeast  from  Bristol.^ 

There  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Hesssians  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse  at  Tren- 
ton ;  these  Washington  determined  to  surprise.  The  posts  at  Mount  Holly,  Builington, 
Black  Horse,  and  Bordentown  were  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  under  Generals  Cadwallader*  and  Ewing,  the  former  to  cross  near  Bristol,  the 
latter  below  Trenton  Falls ;  while  Washington,  leading  the  main  body  of  the  Continental 
troops  in  person,  assisted  by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  Colonel  Knox  of  the  ar- 

*  Parliamentary  Register,  xi.,  p.  260,  362. 

*  Ramsay  says  that  Colonel  Rail,  being  under  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Trenton,  applied  to 
General  Grant  for  a  re-enforcement.  That  officer,  partaking  of  the  confidence  of  others,  said  to  the  mes- 
senger, ^^  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  cor- 
poral's  gaard." 

'  By  the  adjutant's  return  on  the  2 2d  of  December,  the  army  of  Washington  amounted  to  tea  thousand 
one  hundred  and  six  men.  Of  this  number,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  sick,  on  com- 
mand elsewhere,  or  on  furlough,  leaving  an  effective  force  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  effective  men  of  Lee's  division  and  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

*  Washington  occupied  the  house  now  (1848)  owned  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek ;  General 
Greene  was  at  the  large  brick  house,  now  Hough's  Hotel ;  and  General  Mercer  was  at  Mr.  Keith's,  a  little 
out  of  the  town.  It  is  related  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Americans  marched  to  M^Conkey^s 
Ferry,  General  Mercer  told  Mrs.  Keith  that  he  dreamed,  the  previous  night,  that  he  had  been  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  a  huge  black  bear.  Mercer  was  killed  by  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Princeton  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  those  who  knew  of  his  dream  superstitiously  regarded  it,  as  a  premonition  of  his  fate. 

^  John  Cadwallader  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  in 
1775.  He  entered  the  army,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  by  Congress  in  February,  1777.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Gren- 
eral  Conway,  the  quarrel  which  led  to  it  growing  out  of  the  intrigue  of  that  officer  with  Gates  and  others 
against  Washington.  Conway  was  badly,  but  not  mortally  wounded.  Cadwallader  removed  to  Maryland 
aiier  the  war,  and  became  a  member  of  its  State  Legislature.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  February,  1786, 
aged  forty-three  years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  dispensed  its  blessings  with  a  liberal 
hand.     He  has  many  descendants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
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Qiiowifiil  Dlvenkm,  by  Patnam,  in  favor  of  Waahmgton.  The  American  Armj  cross  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  Night. 

tillery,  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  march  down  upon  the  enemy 
at  Trenton.  The  river  yet  remained  quite  free  from  ice,  and  every  thing  seemed  anspi- 
•ious.  Unknown  to  General  Washington,  Putnam,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  attacking  Trenton,  sent  Colonel  Griffin,  with  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  militia,  across  from  Philadelphia  into  New  Jersey,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Trenton  expedition.  Griffin  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Mount  Holly,  for  the  purpose  of 
attraeting  the  attention  of  Colonel  Donop  at  Bordentown.  He  was  ordered  not  to  fight,  but 
to  retreat  down  the  river  when  the  enemy  should  appear.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
efiect.  Donop,  who  should  have  been  near  enough  to  support  Colonel  Rall,^  moved  against 
Griffin  with  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men ;  and  so  dilatory  was  he  in  his  marches 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans,  that  it  was  two  days  before  he  returned  to  his  post.' 

Chnstmas  night  was  selected  by  Washington  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  He 
well  knew  the  German  habit  of  celebrating  that  day  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  rea- 
soned wisely  on  the  probability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hessians  being  half  disabled  by  in- 
temperate indulgence. 

The  division  with  which  Washington  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  consisted  of  two  thou- 
land  (bur  hundred  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  dusk  they  paraded  December  2^ 
at  M'Conkey's  Ferry  (now  Taylorsville),  expecting  to  reach  Trenton  by  mid-  ^^^• 

night  The  cold  weather  of  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  put  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  river  was  so  full  of  floating  ice  that  at  flrst  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  crossing 
eonld  be  eflbcted  at  all.  A  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  had  just  commenced,  and  the  night  be- 
came excessively  dark  and  dreary.  The  perilous  voyage  began  early  in  the  evening,  in 
Wts  and  bateaux,  but  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  little  army  was 
mostered  on  the  Jersey  shore.*  Washington  there  separated  his  troops  into  two  divisions, 
€Qe  to  march  by  the  lower,  or  river  road,  the  other  by  the  upper,  or  Pennington  road.  The 
distance  to  Trenton  by  each  highway  was  about  equal.  The  commander-in-chief  ordered 
both  divisitais,  immediately  on  forcing  the  out-guards,  to  push  directly  into  the  town,  that 
they  might  charge  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  To  surprise  them  before  day- 
light was  oat  of  the  question ;  sudden  movements  and  physical  force  must  supply  the  place 
of  strategy.  Washington,  accompanied  by  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Greene,  Mercer,  and 
Stevens,  commanded  the  division  on  the  upper  road  ;  Sullivan  led  that  upon  the  river  road. 
Both  divisions  marched  so  silently  that  they  were  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  until  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  picket-guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Each  encountered  the 
oat-gnards  at  the  same  time,  and  a  brisk  skirmish  ensued ;  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  firing 
from  behind  houses  while  retreating  to  the  main  body  into  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Americans.  The  He&ian  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  disordered  ranks 
were  marshaled  into  battle  order  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rail.  Part  of  Washington's  division 
poshed  down  Ring  (now  Warren)  Street,  and  a  part  down  Queen  (now  Greene)  Street. 
Soliivan's  division  entered  by  the  mansions  of  Colonels  Dickinson  and  Rutherford,  through 
Second  and  Front  Streets.  By  this  disposition  of  the  patriot  forces  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tack, the  enemy  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Assanpink,  or  Assumpink  (a  considerable  stream 
mnning  through  the  town),  on  the  south,  and  the  invading  troops.  At  the  head  of  King 
Street,  Captain  Forest  opened  a  six-gun  battery,  which  commanded  the  aVenue.  Captain 
William  A.  Washington,  and  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,*  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were 

*  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled,  by  difiereDt  writers,  Rohl,*  Ralle,t  Roli,t  Rhalle,^  Rha],|l  Rahl,t 
Bawle,«*  RaU.tt 

*  Gordon,  ii.,  152.     Stedman,  i.,  231. 

'  Among  the  most  prominent  and  active  men  engaged  in  ferrying  the  army,  tradition  hxis  preserved  the 
Dtmes  of  Uriah  Slack,  William  Green,  and  David  Laning. 

4  Captain  Washington  was  afterward  greatly  distinguished  as  colonel  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  South.  James  Monroe  was  afterward  President  of  the  United  States.  Both  officers  were 
il^tly  woonded  while  performing  this  exploit. 

*  Wariiiiigtan.  t  Botta.  t  Gordon.  §  Stedman. 

I  MnLWanen.  H  Sparki.  **  MarshaU.  ft  Maaoscript  parole. 
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Tbe  Battle  in  Tnmton. 


Colonel  Ball  mortally  Wounded. 


Capture  of  the 


endeavoring  to  fonn  a  battery  in  the  same  street,  near  where  the  canal  feeder  now  crosses 

the  way,  rushed  forward  with  a  small  party,  drove  the  artillery-men  from  their  guns,  and 

captured  two  of  the 
pieces  just  as  the  gun- 
ners were  about  to 
fire.  These  were  the 
first  decided  move- 
ments of  the  belliger- 
ents at  the  moment 
of  surprise. 

When  Colonel  Rail 
had  formed  his  men 
for  action,  he  attempt- 
ed to  advance  and 
repel  his  assailants ; 
but,  being  completely 
hemmed  in,  and  hit 
troops  panic-stricken, 
all  was  confusion. 
The  Americans  were 
pressing  closer  and 
closer,  and  with  dead- 
ly aim  were  thinning 
the  Hessian  ranks. 
At  length  a  bullet 
mortally  wounded 
Colonel  Rail,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse, 
pale  and  bleeding. 
His  aids  and  servant 
bore  him  to  his  quar- 
ters at  the  house  of  a 

Quaker  named  Stacey  Potts,  while  Lieutenant-colonel  Schefier,  his  next  in  command,  took 

his  place  at  the  head  of  the  troops.     But  all  order  was  at  an  end.     Seeing  their  commander 

fall,  the  Hessians  fled  in  dismay,  the  main 

body  attempting  to  escape  by  the  road  to 

Princeton.     Their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  Col- 

olonel  Hand,  with  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  ri- 
flemen.    The  fugitives,  ignorant  of  the  small- 

ness  of  the  force  that  stood  in  their  way,  and 

having  the  enthusiasm  of  only  the  mercenary 

soldier,  threw  down  their  amis  and  implored 

mercy. ^     The  liglit  horse  and  some  infantry, 

in  all  about  six  hundred,  fled,  at  the  first 

alarm,  to  Bordentown.     These  would  have 

fallen  into  Washington's  hands,  had  not  the 


Rax.l'8  Hkad^uaatxbs.^ 


Explanation  of  the  flan. — This  map  shows  the  country  around  Trenton,  and  the  military  operations 
there  at  the  close  of  1776  and  commencement  of  1777.  h  shows  the  position  of  Hand's  rifle  corps  on  the 
26th  of  December,  where  they  stopped  the  retreat  of  the  Hessians ;  t,  the  Virginia  troops ;  k,  the  Hes- 
sians ;  m,  m,  m,  skirmishes,  January  2d ;  n,  n,  Cornwaliis,  January  3d. 

*  The  warmest  of  the  conflict  took  place  near  the  junction  of  Warren  and  Perry  Streets,  and  the  Pros- 
byterian  church  in  Second  Street.  The  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  field  between  the  Presbyterian 
oburch  and  Park  Place,  then  called  the  Old  Iron-works. 

*  This  is  a  frame  building  standing  upon  Warren  Street,  opposite  Perry,  near  the  corner  of  Bank  AUey. 
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Completo  Victory  of  tb0  AmerieaBfl.    WMhington't  Vitit  to  the  dying  Rait     Parole  of  Honor  signed  by  the  Hetaian  Oflloera. 

ice  and  high  wind  prevented  General  James  Ewing*  from  crossing  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
as  previonsly  arranged.  The  troops  at  Borden  town,  under  Donop,  might  also  have  heen 
captnred  if  Cadwallader  could  have  crossed,  with  his  force,  at  Bristol.  He  succeeded  in 
landing  a  battalion  of  infantry,  but  the  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  river  was  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  artillery  across.  The  infantry  were  ordered  back, 
and  the  design  was  abandoned. 

The  victory  of  the  Americans  at  Trenton  was  complete.  They  lost  in  the  engagement 
only  two  privates  killed,  and  two  others  who  were  frozen  to  death.  The  enemy  lost  six 
officers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  killed,  and  twenty-three  officers  and  eight  hund- 
red and  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  made  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  others  were  found  concealed  in  houses  and  secured,  making  the  whole  number 
of  prisoners  about  one  thousand.  The  trophies  were  six  brass  field-pieces,  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  twelve  drums,  and  four  colors.  Among  the  latter  was  the  splendid  flag  of  the  An- 
qpachers.' 

As  the  enemy  were  in  the  vicinity  in  greatly  superior  numbers  and  appointments,  Wash- 
ington thought  it  prudent  to  recross  the  Delaware,  with  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  into  Penn- 
sylvania. At  evening  they  all  marched  to  M'Conkey's  Ferry,  and  reached  the  place  of  the 
American  encampment  on  the  other  side  before  midnight  of  the  day  of  victory.*  Just  be- 
fore leaving  Trenton,  Washington  and  Greene  visited  the  dying  Hessian  commander  at  his 
quarters,  and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  generous  emotions  in  that  hour  of  splendid  tri- 
umph, the  American  chief  oflered  the  brave  Rail  those  consolations  which  a  soldier  and  a 
Christian  can  bestow.  This  kindness  and  attention  from  his  conqueror  soothed  the  agonies 
of  the  expiring  hero.  The  remembrance  of  the  deed  seems  to  play  like  an  electric  spark 
around  the  pen  of  the  historian  while  recording  it. 

Well-attested  tradition  says  that  Colonel  Rail  and  his  troops  were,  as  Washington  sup- 
posed they  would  be,  yet  under  the  influence  of  a  night's  carousal  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
day. On  the  morning  of  the  battle.  Rail  was  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Hunt,  who  traded 
with  friend  and  foe.     Hunt  was  sometimes  suspected  of  being  a  Tory,  but  never  of  being  a 

The  buikUxigs  on  the  left  are  also  of  ante-Re volntionary  origin.  This  house  was  a  tavern  at  the  time,  kept 
hjr  Stacey  Potts,  the  grandfather  of  Staeey  G.  and  Joseph  C.  Potts,  Esqrs.,  of  Trenton.  In  a  pane  of  glass, 
it  tbe  froDt  window  on  the  left  of  the  front  door,  lower  story,  may  be  seen  a  hole  made  by  a  bullet,  shot 
faring  the  battle.  Colonel  Rail  died  in  the  front  room  in  the  second  story,  immediately  over  this  window. 
It  is  related  that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Potts,  who  was  at  a  neighbor's  when  the  firing  commenced,  was  run- 
■ini^  toward  her  father's  house,  when  a  musket-ball  stmok  her  comb  from  her  head  and  slightly  injm-ed 
her  scalp. 

*  The  name  of  this  officer  is  varioasly  given.  Washington^  in  his  dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
wrote  it  Ewmg  ;  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Wtuhington,  spells  it  Irvine  ^  Wilkmson,  in  his  Memoin,  has  it 
hvm ;  Botta,  Irwin  ;  and  Gordon,  Erwing, 

Ewing  is  the  oorreet  name.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster  coanty,  Pennsylvania,  in  1736.  He  commenced 
kii  military  career  nnder  Braddook  in  1755,  and  was  with  that  general  when  he  was  slain.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  of  thej'ennsylvania  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  bat  did  not  enter  the 
regnlar  army.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  commonwealth,  onder  President  Dickinson,  in  1782,  and  was 
•ereral  times  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  4ied  at  his  country-seat,  in  Hellam  township  in  March, 
1806.  aged  seventy  years. 

■  The  regiments  whioh  surrendered  were  those  of  Anspaoh,  Enyphausen,  and  Rail.  The  flag  here  al- 
luded to  is  IB  the  possession  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Yirginia,  who 
has  deposited  it,  with  the  flag  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  other  relics,  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria, 
Tbgioia.    Drawings,  with  descriptions  of  these  flags,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  At  the  head-quarters  of  Washington,  at  Newtown,  the  captive  Hessian  oflicers  signed  the  following  pa- 
role of  honor.  I  copied  it,  with  the  accompanying  signatures,  from  the  original  among  Gates's  papers,  in 
tiie  ooUections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

"  We,  the  Subscribers,  Hessian  Officers,  made  Prisoners  of  War  by  the  American  Army,  under  Command 
of  his  Excellency,  General  Washington,  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  inst.,  being  allowed  Our  Liberty,  under 
■Dch  Restrictions  as  to  place  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appointed,  do  give  Our  parole  of  Honour,  that 
ve  will  remain  at  the  place,  and  within  the  limits  appointed  for  us  by  his  Excellency  the  General,  the  Hon- 
orable Congress,  Council  of  Safety,  or  Commissary  of  Prisoners  of  War,  Peaceably  behaving  ourselves,  and 
by  BO  way  Send  or  give  Intelligence  to  the  British  or  Heasian  Army,  or  speak  or  do  any  thing  disrespeotfol 
or  If^nrioQs  to  the  American  States  while  we  remain  Prisoners  of  War. 
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Colonel  Rail's  fetal  CaronaaL  Names  and  Signatorea  of  tbd  Heastan  CMBeers  attaobed  to  the  Parole 

true  Whig.  He  had  invited  Colonel  Rail  and  others  to  a  Christmas  supper  at  his  hoase. 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  play  continued  throughoat  the  night,  aocoHnpanied  with  wise- 
drinking.  A  negro  servant  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  porter  and  warden  at  the  door.  Just  at 
dawn,  a  messenger  came  in  haste  with  a  note  to  Colonel  R41II,  sent  hy  a  Tory  ^n  the  Pen- 
nington road,  who  had  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  The  negro  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  messenger,  saying,  "  The  gemmen  can*t  be  disturbed."  The  bearer  knew  the 
importance  of  the  note,  and,  handing  it  to  the  negro,  ordered  him  to  carry  it  immediately  to 
Colonel  Rail.  Excited  by  wine,  and  about  to  **  deal,"  the  colonel  thrust  the  tiote  into  bis 
pocket.  Like  the  Theban  polemarch,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  on  receiving 
dispatches  relative  to  a  conspiracy,  refused  to  open  them,  saying,  "  Business  to-morrow,"  Rail 
did  not  look  at  the  message,  but  continued  his  amusement.  Soon  afterward,  the  roll  of  the 
American  drums  fell  upon  his  drowsy  ear.  The  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  heavy  gun> 
carriages,  and  the  tramp  of  horses  aroused  his  apprehensions,  and  by  the  time  he  could  fly  to 
his  quarters  and  mount  his  horse,  the  Americans  were  driving  his  soldiers  before  them  like 
chaff.*     ««  Business  to-day — pleasure  to-morrow,"  is  the  motto  of  all  vigilance  and  thrift. 

'^  We  will  also  restrain  our  Servants  and  Attendants  who  are  allowed  to  remain  with  us,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  to  the  same  Conditions. 
"Newtown,  December  30th,  1776." 


Qt'e-  oCey^^cOe/^'^^s^^^^      L/'^ 


YkR  SiMILB  OF  TBI  StONATUEKS. 


The  following  are  the  names,  m  English,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  signed :  F.  Schefler,  UeuUnamt 
colonel;  J.  A.  Von  Hanstein,  major;  A.  C.  Steding,  captain;  Keller,  lieutenant;  Piel,  liinUenant;  Graebe, 
entign  ;  Von  Zengen,  ensign  ;  Von  Hobe,  ensign  ;  J.  J.  Malthans,  major  ;  Von  Biesenrodt,  captain  ;  Von 
Loewenstein,  captain ;  Brubach,  captain ;  Fobbe,  lieutenant ;  Einen,  Ueutenant ;  F.  Fisher,  lieutenant  of 
artillery  ;  Fleck,  ensign  ;  Von  Drack,  ensign;  Klcinsmith,  ensign ;  Sohroeder,  ensign ;  Carl.  Fried.  Faei«r, 
ensign,  regiment  Knyphausen  ;  Brethaur,  lieutenant  colonel  Rail  grenadiers*.  The  last  two  officers  signed 
each  a  separate  parole,  dated  at  Trenton  Falls,  one  on  the  27th,  and  the  other  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1776.  Kleinsmith  and  Fiierer  afterward  joined  the  Americans,  and  were  hung  in  effigy  by  the  British  in 
New  York. 

^  Stedman  (a  British  officer)  says  that  the  Hessians  felt  themselves  so  secure  at  Trenton  that  they  neg- 
lected almost  every  service  necessary  for  secnrity.  "  When  Rhalle,"  he  says,  "  endeavored  to  collect  his 
troops,  many  of  his  men  were  absent  on  pillaging  parties ;  and  those  who  were  on  the  spot  were  more  buj^ilT 
employed  in  securing  their  plunder  in  wagons  than  in  putting  the  town  in  a  proper  state  of  defense.''— 
History  of  the  American  War,  i.,  332. 
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ftattwt  oftbe  Eamaj  from  Bordentowu. 


Their  Line  of  Posts  broken  ap. 


Good  Effeetiof  the  Vktorj  at  Trenton. 


When  the  British  and  Hessians  at  Bordentown  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Trenton,  most  of 
them  retreated  to  Princeton,  while  a  few  fled  toward  South  Amboy  and  Brunswick.     Gen- 


Wasbinoton's  Visrr  to  Colonzl  Rall.^    (See  page  229.) 

erals  Cadwallader  and  Mifflin  crossed  over  into  New  Jersey,  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  cantonments  along  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  and  driven 
into  the  interior.     This  bold  stroke,  resulting  in  brilliant  success,  was  the  hinge  upon  which 
the  cause  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  turn.     The  English,  who  had  regarded  the  patriots 
with  contempt,  and  believed  their  power  to  be  utterly  broken,  were  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment.    The  Tories  and  pliant  Whigs,  lately  so  exultant  and  loyal,  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed and  silent ;  while  the  friends  of  liberty,  rising  from  the  depths  of  despondency ,  stood  erect 
in  the  pride  and  strength  of  their  principles,  and  confident  of  ultimate  complete  success.     The 
prestige  of  the  Hessian  name  was  broken,  and  the  terror  which  they  inspired,  as  foes  invinci- 
ble, passed  away.     The  faltering  militia  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  standard  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  campaign,  who  were  about  to  leave  the  army  with  dis- 
gost,  joyfully  enlisted.     Comwallis,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  believing 
the  rebellion  virtually  at  an  end,  was  ordered  back  to  New  Jersey.     General  Grant,  who  was 
^th  the  main  army  at  New  Brunswick,  advanced  to  Princeton,  and  the  British  forces  in  tho 
JeTMys  were  as  much  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Trenton  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
While  Washington  was  achieving  the  victory  at  Trenton,  the  Continental  Congress,  sit- 
ting in  Baltimore,  were  taking  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands.     The  extreme  jealousy  of 
t  military  ascendency,  which  had  hitherto  restrained  the  majority  in  Congress  from  giving 
the  oommander-in-chief  such  ample  powers  as  necessity  manifestly  demanded,  now  yielded 


*  This  is  a  copy,  hy  permission,  of  a  picture  by  Flagg,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  C.  Potts.  Esq.,  of 
Traitoii.  On  the  left  is  seen  Generals  Washington  and  Greene;  in  the  center  is  Mrs.  Potts,  and  near  her 
stindt  her  hosband.  On  the  left  Colonel  Rail  reclines  upon  a  couch,  and  behind  him,  supporting  his  pillow, 
■  lot  serrant.  I  was  informed  that  the  portrait  of  Rail  was  painted  from  a  description  given  by  a  person 
who  knew  him,  and  who  pronounced  the  likeness  good,  as  he  remembered  him. 
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Waahington  made  a  mnitary  Dictator.       He  Re-croaaea  tbe  Delaware  to  Occupy  TrentoiL       Efl&deiic  Aid  by  Robert  Morria. 

to  expediency,  and,  by  a  resolution  adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  before  they  oould 
possibly  have  heard  of  the  affair  at  Trenton,  they  constituted  Washington,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  Dictator,  in  the  old  Roman  sense  of  the  term.* 

Inspirited  by  his  success  at  Trenton,  the  panic  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retirement  from 
the  Delaware  ;  his  army  strengthened  by  new  recruits  and  the  junction  of  the  militia  who 
had  guarded  the^  lower  posts  on  the  river,  Washington  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware 
and  occupy  Trenton,  and  then  make  such  ofiensive  movements  against  the  British  as  pru- 
December.     dence  should  dictate.     This  he  accomplished  on  the  30th.     The  term  of  service 

1776.  ^f  ^  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  militia  was  now  about  expiring.  He  prevailed 
on  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer,  by  promising  to  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars. 
The  military  chest  was  not  in  a  condition  to  permit  him  to  fulfill  his  promise,  and  he  wrote 
to  Robert  Morris,  the  great  patriot  financier  of  the  Revolution,  for  aid,  pleading  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  necessary  to  have  hard  money,  and  the  sum  was  large.  The 
requirement  seemed  almost  impossible  to  meet.  Government  credit  was  low,  but  confidence 
in  Robert  Morris  was  unbounded.  In  a  desponding  spirit,  unusual  for  him,  Morris  left  his 
counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing  upon  the  probabilities  of  meeting  the  demand.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  wealthy  Quaker,  and  made  known  his  wants.  "  Robert,  what  security 
canst  thou  give  ?"  asked  the  Quaker.  **  My  note,  and  my  honor,"  promptly  replied  Morris. 
'*  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  next  morning  Robert  Morris  wrote  to 
Washington,  **  I  was  up  early  this  morning  to  dispatch  a  supply  of  fif\y  thousand  dollars  to 
your  excellency.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  engaged  the  troops  to  continue  ; 
and  if  further  occasional  supplies  of  money  are  necessary,  you  may  depend  on  my  exertions 
either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity."*  Washington,  on  reaching  Trenton,  and  advised 
January  2,     ^^  ^^6  approach  of  Comwallis  with  a  strong  force  from  Princeton,  encamped  on 

1777.  ^)jQ  south  side  of  the  Assanpink  (now  in  South  Trenton),  upon  the  high  ground 
extending  eastward  from  a  small  bridge  that  spanned  the  stream.  He  took  this  position  in 
order  to  place  the  stream  between  himself  and  the  advancing  enemy.  The  American  force, 
one  half  of  which  was  composed  of  undisciplined  militia,  was  only  about  five  thousand  strong ; 
while  that  of  the  enemy  was  equally  large,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  British  regulars, 

'  The  following  is  the  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  This  Congress,  having  maturely  considered  the  present  crisis,  and  having  perfect  reliance  on  the  vis- 
dom,  vigor,  and  uprightness  of  General  Washington,  do  hereby 

*^  Resolve,  That  General  Washington  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  vested  with  foil,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress ;  to  appoint  offi- 
cers for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for 
such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines,  and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to  fiU  up  all  va- 
cancies in  every  other  department  in  the  American  army ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may 
want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allovring  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  Continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause,  and  return  to  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens  their  names,  and  the  nature  of  their 
offenses,  together  ^th  the  witnesses  to  prove  them. 

"That  the  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General  Washington  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by  Congress." — Journetlt  of  Congre$$,  ii.,  475. 

This  resolve  was  transmitted  to  Washington  by  the  committee  of  Congress  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
when  that  body  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  *'  Happy  is  it  for  this  country,"  they  wrote  to  Washington,  "  that 
the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  persona]  se- 
curity, liberty,  nor  property  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered  thereby." — MS.  Utter,  Dec.  31»t,  1776, 
quoted  by  Sparks,  iv.,  552.  When  Congress  adjourned,  on  the  1 2th,  they  gave  Washington  equal  powers, 
but  did  not  define  them. 

'  Morris  had  sent  Washington  a  small  sum  of  money  two  days  before,  and  these  transactions  are  doubt- 
less those  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Robert  Morris,  in  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  erroneously  says,  that  "  it  (the  money)  enabled  General 
Washington  to  gain  the  signal  victory  over  the  hireling  Hessians  at  Trenton,"  &c.  The  sum  sent  on  the 
28th  of  December  was  410  Spanish  dollars,  two  English  crowns,  half  a  French  crown,  and  ten  and  a  half 
English  shillings.  * 
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AppnMch  of  CornwalUfl  toward  Trenton. 


Battles  at  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Ford. 


The  Americans  in  Peril. 


TaXNTON  BrIDOK  and  VlClNITT.' 


thoroughly  disciplined.     Washington  sent  out  strong  parties,  under  General  Greene,  to  har- 
ass the  enemy  on  their  march,  and  it  was  almost  sunset  before  Cornwallis  reached  Trenton. 

The  Americans  retreated  before  him,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  passed  over 
the  bridge  to  the  main  army.*  The  bridge, 
and  the  ford  above,  where  /he  rail- way  now 
crosses,  were  strongly  guarded  by  artillery. 
Cornwallis  drew  up  his  army  in  solid  col- 
umn, and,  marching  down  Queen  (now 
Greene)  Street,  attempted  to  force  the 
bridge,  but  was  three  times  repulsed  by  the 
American  cannon.  A  strong  detachment 
also  attempted  to  cross  the  ford,  and  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  patriots  ;  but  they,  too,  were 
forced  back  by  the  vigorous  action  of  can- 
non and  small-arms.  The  Americans  kept 
up  a  heavy  cannonade  until  dark,  when  the 
British  fell  back  in  confusion,  having  lost 
many  men.'  At  each  repulse,  the  Amer- 
icans raised  a  loud  shout  along  their  lines  ; 
and  at  last,  Cornwallis,  believing  their  force 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  was, 
eeased  hostilities,  lighted  his  camp-fires,  and  awaited  the  morning  for  further  movements. 

Washington  and  his  army  were  now  in  a  most  critical  situation.  It  was  evident  that  a 
general  engagement  must  take  place  the  next  day,  and,  in  such  a  conflict,  the  result  in  favor 
of  the  enemy  could  hardly  be  considered  doubtful.  The  commander-in-chief,  as  usual,  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  alternative  first  proposed  was  a  retreat  down  the  Delaware  and  a 
passage  across  the  river  at  Philadelphia,  or  a  battle  on  the  spot.  Both  were  considered  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  Washington  then  proposed  a  stealthy  withdrawal  from  the  Assanpink, 
and  a  circuitous  march  to  Princeton,  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear,  beat  up  his  quarters  at  that 
place,  and,  if  circumstances  should  be  favorable,  to  fall  upon  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 
This  proposition  was  approved  ;  but  the  ground,  on  account  of  a  thaw,  was  too  sofl  to  per- 
mit an  easy  transit  of  their  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  a  serious  difficulty.  While 
the  council  was  in  session,  the  wind  changed  to  the  northwest,  and  became  so  exceedingly 
cold  that  within  two  hours  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  a  pavement :  the  great  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  power  mightier  than  that  of  man.  The  favorable  moment  was  speedily 
improved.  Along  the  front  of  his  army  Washington  lighted  numerous  camp-fires,  made  of 
the  fences  in  the  neighborhood.  These  were  evidence  to  the  enemy  that  his  antagonist  was 
encamped  for  the  night ;  and  Cornwallis  assured  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  urged  him  to 
make  an  attack  that  evening,  that  he  would  certainly  "  catch  the  fox  [meaning  Washing- 

'  See  a  notice  of  Mr.  Howlaod,  of  Providence,  in  connection  with  this  event,  on  page  63. 

'  1  have  not  met  with  any  official  account  of  the  number  killed  on  this  oocasion.  A  writer  in  the  Con- 
mediatt  Journal  of  January  22,  1777,  says  the  enemy  were  ^'obliged  to  retreat  and  give  over  the  attempt, 
after  saSering  great  loss,  supposed  at  least  150  killed."  In  a  minute  account  by  an  eye-witness,  published 
10  the  Princeton  Whig  of  November  4,  1842,  the  writer  says  '^  the  creek  was  nearly  filled  with  their  dead." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  Assanpink,  a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  looking  south.  The 
bridge,  seen  upon  the  right,  is  built  of  stone,  and  very  strong,  and  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  creek 
if  curbed  by  a  dam  near  the  bridge,  and  forms  the  sheet  of  water  seen  in  the  picture.  The  old  *'  Stacey 
MiQ"  of  the  Revolution,  the  largest  building  in  the  sketch,  was  quite  dilapidated  from  the  effects  of  fire 
and  ikxid,  when  I  was  there.  The  two  old  houses  on  the  left  of  it  are  of  stone,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
were  there  at  the  time  in  question.  On  the  bank,  between  them  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Timothy  Abbott,  seen 
00  the  extreme  left,  was  a  building  used  as  a  tavern,  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  demolished  a  few  years  ago. 
Akmg  the  high  bank,  from  the  mill  eastward  to  the  rail-way,  now  covered  with  houses  and  gardens,  and 
also  westward,  some  distance  toward  the  Delaware,  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  bank  was  being 
terraced  when  I  visited  Trenton,  and  will,  in  time,  be  a  beautiful  spot. 
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ton]  in  the  moming."  Great  was  his  astonishment  and  alarm  at  dawn  to  find  the  patriot 
oamp-fires  still  burning,  but  not  a  man,  nor  hoof,  nor  tent,  nor  cannon  there.  All  was  silent 
and  dreary  on  the  south  side  of  the  Assanpink ;  and  no  man  of  the  British  army  knew 
whither  the  Americans  had  fled,  until  the  din  of  battle  in  the  direction  of  Princeton  came 
faintly  upon  the  keen  morning  air  at  sunrise.  Cornwallis  heard  the  booming  of  cannon, 
and,  although  mid- winter,  he  thought  it  was  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The  quick 
ear  of  Erskine  decided  otherwise,  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  To  arms,  general !  Washington  has 
ovLt'generaled  us.     Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton  !" 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Washington  had  silently  withdrawn  his  army  from  Tren- 
ton, and  made  his  way,  along  a  new  road,^  toward  Princeton,  ten  miles  distant.  This  cir- 
cuitous route  was  taken  to  avoid  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  lying  at  Maidenhead,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Princeton.  The  baggage  was  sent  down  to  Burlington.  The  commander- 
iu'chief  ordered  his  camp-fires  to  be  kept  burning,  and  the  patrols  to  march  their  accustomed 
rounds  until  near  daylight,  when  those  who  fed  the  flames,  and  also  the  patrols,  were  di- 
rected to  retreat  hastily  to  the  main  body.  The  movement  was  made  with  great  skill  and 
order,  for  the  pickets  of  both  armies  on  the  Assanpink  were  within  speaking  distance  of  each 
other  when  the  fires  were  lighted  and  the  guards  set. 

Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Sandtown  (see  map  on  page  228).  Washington  reached  the 

upper  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  near  Princeton,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  and  arranged  his  column  near  the  Quaker 
meeting-house.  A  brigade  of  the  enemy,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Mawhood,  consisting  of  the  seventeenth,  for- 
tieth, and  fifty-fif\h  regiments,  with  three  troops  of  dra- 
goons, had  quartered  in  Princeton  the  previous  night; 
and  at  the  moment  of  Washington's  arrival,  two  of  the 
regiments  had  commmenced  their  march  for  Trenton,  to 
re-enforce  Cornwallis.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, after  crossing  Stony  Brook,  wheeled  to  the  right, 
Fm«nD8'  Meitwo-hoot*.*  and  advanced  cautiously  along  a  by-road,  through  low 

grounds,  directly  for  Princeton.  Greneral  Mercer,  hav- 
ing under  him  Captains  Stone,  Fleming,  Neal  and  others,  with  about  three  hundred  and 
fifly  men,  many  of  them  youths  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Philadelphia,  was  detached 
to  take  possession  of  the  lower  bridge  at  Worth's  Mill,  on  the  old  highway  to  Trenton. 
This  movement  had  a  three-fold  object ;  the  securing  of  the  bridge,  the  interception  of  fu- 
gitives from  Princeton,  and  the  checking  of  any  retrograde  movement  of  the  rear  of  Com- 
wallis's  army. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  clear,  cold,  and  brilliant  morning ;  every  thing  was  jeweled  with 
the  hoar  frost.  As  the  Americans  emerged  from  behind  a  piece  of  woods  a  little  south  of 
the  Quaker  meeting-house,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  bright  sun,  they  were  discovered  by 
the  seventeenth  regiment  of  the  enemy,  then  under  march  upon  a  hill  (now  Millett's)  on 
the  old  Trenton  road.  Washington  observed  the  enemy  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
commanders  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Mawhood  wheeled  both  his  regiments  and  recrossed  . 
the  bridge,  just  as  Mercer,  by  a  quick  movement,  reached  it.     Both  parties,  by  rapid  evo- 

^  The  venerable  Mr.  Howland,  of  Rhode  Island,  already  mentioned,  who  was  with  the  army  in  this  re- 
treat, informed  me  that  their  progress  was  very  much  retarded  by  the  stumps  of  trees  in  this  new  road. 
Many  were  braised  by  stumbling  over  them,  and  some  of  the  wheels  of  the  baggage-trains  were  broken. 
This  is  known  as  the  Q^ak€r  Road.  But  for  this  neoessary  slowness  of  march,  the  Americans  would  have 
reached  Princeton  before  dawn,  and  very  probably  been  able  to  posh  on  and  capture  the  British  stores  at 
New  Brunswick. 

>  This  ancient  stone  building  (1  on  the  map  of  the  Princeton  battle,  page  235)  is  yet  standing,  and  used 
by  the  Quakers  as  a  place  of  worship.  This  sketch  is  from  the  yard  in  front,  looking  north.  The  woods 
behind  which  the  Americans  marched,  af^er  crossing  the  bridge,  yet  remain ;  and  Stony  Brook,  made  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  as  a  feeder,  is  but  little  ohan^gred  since  its  i 
was  mingled  with  the  din  of  battle. 
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lotiooi,  endeavored  to  get  ponession  of  the  high  ground  on  the  right,  toward  Princeton,  and 
westward  of  the  houee  of  William  Clark.  Mercer,  with  his  troope,  soon  reached  the  house 
and  orchards  of  Clark,  a  little 
eastward  of  the  present  turnpike, 
when,  perceiving  the  British  line 
approaching  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  height,  he  pushed  through 
the  orchard  to  a  hedge  fence, 
from  behind  which  his  riflemen 
discharged  a  deadly  volley.  It 
was  quickly  retumcMl  by  the  ene- 
my, who  instantly  charged.  The 
Americans  were  armed  only  with 
rifles,  and  could  not  withstand  the 
farioQS  attack  of  British  bayonets. 
After  the  third  fire,  they  aban- 
doaed  the  fence,  broke,  and  fled 
in  disorder.  The  enemy  pursued 
the  flying  patriots  until  they  came 
to  the  brow  of  the  slope,  near 
Claik's,  when,  for  the  flrst  time, 
they  discovered  the  American  col- 
omn  of  regulars,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  commanded  by 
Washington  in  person,  advancing 
to  the  support  of  Mercer.  The 
flying  Americans  were  checked 
and  speedily  arranged  in  battle 
order.  Captain  Moulder's  artil- 
lery formed  in  battery  on  the  right 
of  Thomas  Clark's  house,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
scene  of  the  first  conflict.  Maw- 
hood  discovered  the  commanding 
fimn  of  Washington  passing  from 
oolamn  to  column,  and  bringing 
order  ont  of  confusion.  He  imme- 
diately ceased  pursuit,  and,  draw-  ■-^— — ^— ^-^-^— i^^^^— 
iag  up  his  artillery,  attempted  to  charge  and  take  Moulder's  battery.  The  efllbrt  was  vain. 
Being  dreadfully  galled  by  the  grape-shot  of  the  patriots,  and  perceiving  Hitchcock's  and  an- 
other Continental  regiment  advancing  from  behind  the  American  column,  Mawhood  wheeled, 
jmd  retreated  toward  the  high  ground  in  the  rear,  leaving  his  artillery  upon  the  field.  These 
the  Americans  were  unable  to  carry  ofl*,  on  account  of  a  want  of  horses.     The  action  con- 

NoTE. — This  pUm  of  the  battle  of  Princeton  I  copied  from  a  large  drawing  in  the  library  of  Princeton 
College,  made  from  snrveys  by  Professor  Albert  B.  Dod,  and  drawn  by  W.  A.  Dod  and  S.  B.  Alexander. 
Erplimatitm  of  the  Reference*. — a,  head  of  the  American  column  when  first  seen  by  the  British ;  6,  head 
ofcohnno  after  Mercer's  engagement;  o,  retreat  of  the  British  ;  **,  pursuit  of  the  Americans;  1,  Qua- 
Inr  meeting-house ;  2,  Clark's  house,  where  Mercer  died ;  3,  4,  the  British  seventeenth  regiment ;  5,  6, 
Heroer  beginning  the  battle;  7,  8,  the  seventeenth  attempting  to  dislodge  Moulder;  9,  10,  Pennsylvania 
BM&ia  Older  Washington ;  11,  Hitchcock's  regiment;  13,  display  of  Continentals ;  14,  Nassau  Hall,  or 
hmetiaa  College,  in  the  Village;  15,  Richard  Stockton's  residence,  and  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  for  a 
t«e;  16,  Worth's  Mill,  on  Stony  Brook;  17,  Millett's,  the  position  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  at  sun- 
HM;  IS,  the  fortieth  and  fifty.fifth  regiments  of  the  British  retreating,  aOer  the  action,  toward  Rocky  Hill. 
Tke  nil-way  station  is  seen  upon  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  southeast  of  Princeton  village. 
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General  Mercer  mortally  Wounded  by  Bayonetc.     Hit  Brarery  till  the  Last    Placo  of  hU  Death.     View  of  the  Battle-gromid. 

tinued  only  about  fifteen  minutes,  but  was  very  severe.     Washington  was  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire,  while  encouraging  the  militia  by  voice  and  example.     Greneral  Mercer  dis- 
mounted after  the  first  fire,  the  gray  horse  he  was 
riding  having  been  disabled  by  a  musket-ball  that 

wounded  his  fore  leg  ;   and  while  on  foot,  endeavoring  -^ 

to  rally  his  broken  troops,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground  - 

by  a  blow  from  a  musket  dealt  by  li  British  soldier. 
When  his  rank  was  discovered,  the  enemy,  believing 
it  to  be  Washington,  raised  an  exulting  shout,  and 
cried,  "The  rebel  "reueral  is  taken  !"  Several  rushed 
to  the  spot,  tixclaiininfr-  "  Cail  for  quarters,  yon  d — d 
rebel  V*  **  1  am  no  rebel/'  cried  Mercer,  indignantly, 
while  half  a  dozen  bayonets  Were  at  his  breast ;   and, 


VXKW  OP  THK   BATTLK-OaOUND  ZTEAB  PRINCSTOIf.l 


instead  of  calling  for  quarter,  he  determined  to  die  fighting.  He  struck  several  blows  at 
his  enemies  with  his  sword,  when  they  bayoneted  him  and  left  him  for  dead.*  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  Brjtish,  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Clark  (now 
John  Clark's),  then  a  new  building,  where  he  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  late  Miss  Sarah 
Clark,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  colored  woman  belonging  to  the  family.  He 
languished  in  great  pain  until  the  12th,  when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Major 


JuiQary, 
1777. 


*  This  view,  looking  north,  is  from  the  carriage  gate  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  owner  of  the  honse  in  which 
General  Mercer  died,  which  is  situated  about  seventy  rods  from  the  Trenton  turnpike.  That  dwelling  is 
represented  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  on  the  extreme  right.  The  distant  view  includes  almost  the 
whole  field  of  action.  Near  the  center  of  the  picture,  over  the  head  of  the  dark  figure,  is  seen  the  house 
of  William  Clark,  and  his  out-buildings.  The  barn,  a  little  more  to  the  left,  with  a  tree  in  front,  is  upon 
the  spot  from  whence  Mercer  rushed  forward  to  the  hedge-fence.  That  fence  was  upon  the  line  of  the 
present  turnpike,  denoted  in  the  sketch  by  the  fence  passing  down  the  slope  beyond  the  large  tree  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  "  high  ground"  for  which  both  parties  were  aiming,  to  secure  advantage,  is  seen  in 
the  extreme  distance.  The  dark  spot  between  the  tree  in  the  second  field  and  the  bam  denotes  the  spot 
where  Meroer  fell.  The  house  of  William  Clark,  in  the  distance,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  one 
in  the  foreground,  where  Mercer  died.  The  hollow  between  the  two  houses  was  the  space  between,  the 
belligerents  when  Washington  advanced  to  the  support  of  Mercer.  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  south  of  Princeton.     The  turnpike  passes  directly  through  it. 

*  The  story  went  abroad,  at  that  time,  that  General  Mercer  was  cruelly  bayoneted  af^er  he  had  delivered 
up  his  sword ;  but  his  dying  assertion  that  he  did  not  give  up  his  weapon  until  he  was  powerless  to  wieM 
it,  exonerates  the  British  soldiery  from  this  foul  accusation. 
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Lea  of  the  Americanfl. 


Deadi  of  General  Mercer. 


His  Monument 


Skirmish  near  Nassau  Hall  In  Princeton 


George  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  Washington,  and  captain  of  the  horse  guards.'  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rosh  was  also  with  him  until  he  died.' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  ahout  thirty,  among  whom,  hesides 
(reneral  Mercer,  were  Colonels  Harslet  and  Potter,  Major  Morris,  Captains  Shippen,  Flem- 
ing, and  Neal,  all  officers  of  much  promise.  The  loss  of  General  Mercer  was  irreparable. 
He  had  been  a  companion  in  arms  with  Washington  in  the  campaign  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1755,  and 'was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  Highly  educated,  patriotic,  brave, 
and  noted  for  strict  integrity,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  general 
officers  with  whom  the  chief  was  associated.  He  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  the  next 
instant  the  shout  of  success  from  American  lips  greeted  his  ear.  Among  those  of  the  en- 
emy, mortally  wounded,  was  Captain  WiUiam  Leslie,  a  son  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Levin,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  note  on  page  332,  vol.  i. 

The  broken  and  routed  seventeenth  regiment  fled  to  the  Trehton  road,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  hastened  to  join  Cornwall  is,  who  had  been  brought  forward  with  great  haste  by  the 
firing.  Washington  pushed  on  to  Princeton,  and  in  a  ravine  near  the  college  encountered 
a  sharp  resistance  from  the  fifty-fifth  regiment.  This  corps  was  also  routed,  and  fied  to- 
ward Brunswick,  accompanied  by  the  fortieth,  which  took  little  part  in  the  action.  In  the 
college  buildings  at  Princeton  (which,  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  had  been  used  for  bar- 

'  Washington  first  heard  that  Mercer  was  killed  on  the  battle-field,  and  it  was  not  until  he  reached  Som- 
erset  Coort-honse  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  trae  situation  of  that  oflicer.  He  immediately  dispatched 
yoong  Lewis,  with  a  flag,  to  Cornwallis,  requesting  that  every  possible  attention  might  be  paid  to  the 
voooded  general,  and  asking  permission  for  Lewis  to  remain  with  him.  Cornwallis  cheerfully  complied 
vith  the  request 

*  On  the  14  th  of  January,  1777,  the  body  of  General  Mercer  was  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  and  buried 
in  Christ  Church-yard.  Over  it  was  placed  a  plain  marble  slab,  with  the  simple  inscription,  "  In  memory 
ofGtn.  Hugh  Meecee,  tohofell  at  Princeton^  Jan.  3d,  1777."     There  his  dust  reposed  until  1840,  when 

his  countrymen  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Thistle  Society 
removed  his  remains  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  erected  a 
beautiful  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  near  the  chapel. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  26th  of  November. 
William  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  pall  was  borne  by  Commodores  Read,  Biddle, 
and  Stewart,  and  Colonel  Miller.  The  First  Troop  of  City- 
Cavalry,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  com- 
posed the  guard  of  honor.  There  are  no  survivors  of  the 
original  corps.  The  monument  was  made  by  John  Struth- 
ers  and  Son,  Philadelphia,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tions, which  give  the  most  important  incidents  of  his  public 
life.  East  side,  or  principal  front :  "  Dedicated  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who  fell  for  the  Sacred 
Cause  of  Human  Liberty,  and  American  Independence,  in 
the  Battle  of  Princeton.  He  poured  out  his  blood  for  a  Gen- 
erous Principle."  West  side :  "  General  Mercer,  a  Phy- 
sician of  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  was  distinguished  for 
his  skill  and  learning,  his  gentleness  and  decision,  his  refine- 
ment and  humanity,  his  elevated  honor,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  great  cause  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty."  North  side  : 
"General  Mercer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  an  assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Battle  of  CuUoden,  and  the  companion  of 
Washisgto?!  in  the  Indian  Wars  of  1755  and  1756.  He  received  a  Medal  from  the  Corporation  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  Expedition  against  the  Indian  Settlement  of  Kittaning."*  South 
*^ :  "  The  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia  offer  this  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  illustrious 
BioTHEB.  When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  the  trophied  memorial  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed  with 
rtwr  blood  the  charter  of  an  Empire's  liberties,  there  shall  not  be  wanted  a  monument  to  him  whom 
Washirgtok  mourned  as  the  worthy  and  brave  Mercer.'*  General  Mercer  was  about  fifty-six  years  of 
•!«  when  be  was  slain. 

•  Dr.  Mercer  resided  at  Froderickabnrg  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  He  espoused  the  cause,  left  his  profession,  com- 
■>Bded  three  rvfiments  of  minute-men  in  1775,  and  in  1776  drilled  and  organized  large  bodies  of  Virginia  militia.  On  the  5th 
of  ivae,  1776.  Congress  garo  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.  Congress  resolved  (see  Journals,  ill.,  98)  that  a  monumetic  * 
*«Wi  be  erected  to  his  memory  at  Fredericksburg,  and  that  bis  youngest  son  should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
I"Wie.  The  monument  is  yet  to  be  erected.  The  son  (Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Fredericksburg)  was  educated,  and  yet  sur- 
^'iw,  St  the  afe  of  about  fourscore.  ><~>  j 
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Nassau  Hall,  Pbinckton  College. 


Detraction  of  the  King's  Portrait  In  Nassaa  Hall.      Prisonen  taken.      SUnnish  at  Worth's  BGIIs.      Comwallis  at  Prineeton. 

racks  by  the  eoemy)  there  remained  a  portian  of  a  regiment.     Washington  drew  up  some 
cannon  within  a  short  distance  of  these  buildings,  and  commenced  firing  upon  them.     The 

first  ball,  it  is  said,  entered  the  pray- 
er hall,  a  room  used  as  a  chapel,  and 
passed  through  the  head  of  a  portrait 
of  George  the  Second,  suspended  in  a 
large  frame  upon  the  wall.  After  a 
few  discharges,  Captain  James  Moore, 
of  the  Princeton  militia,  with  a  few 
others  of  equal  daring,  burst  open  a 
door  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  troops  within.  They 
instantly  complied,  and,  with  several 
invalids,  were  made  prisoners. 

At  the  close  of  the  action  at  Clark's, 
where  Mawhood,  with  the  seventeenth, 
was  routed,  Washington  detached  a 
small  party,  under  Major  Kelley,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  to  destroy  the 
bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  at  Worth's 
Mills.  They  had  scarcely  began  the  work  of  destruction  when  the  van  of  the  British 
troops,  advancing  from  Trenton  upon  Princeton,  appeared  upon  the  hill  at  Millett's.  Com- 
wallis heard  the  firing  in  the  direction  of  Princeton,  and  suspecting  the  object  of  his  enemy 
to  be  the  seizure  of  his  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  he  made  a  forced  march  in  pursuit,  and 
arrived  near  Stony  Brook  just  after  the  first  and  decisive  battle  had  been  fought.  When 
the 'British  discovered  the  party  engaged  in  demolishing  the  bridge,  they  opened  upon  them 
a  discharge  of  heavy  round-shot,  which  drove  them  away ;  not,  however,  until  the  loose 
planks  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  the  bridge  was  rendered  impassable  for  the  artil- 
lery and  baggage.  Delay  was  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal,  and  Cornwallis  ordered  the  troops 
to  dash  into  and  ford  the  swollen  stream.^ 
It  was  almost  breast-deep,  and  half  filled 
with  ice ;  yet  the  soldiers  obeyed,  and,  in 
their  mail  of  frozen  clothes,  hastened  on  to- 
ward Princeton.  When  near  the  town,  the 
advanced  guard  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
the  discharge  of  an  iron  thirty-two-pounder, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  on  a  temporary 
breast-work  at  the  west  end  of  the  village.' 
Cornwallis,  apprehending  that  Washington 
had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  Prince- 
ton, halted  his  column,  and  sent  out  recon- 
noitering  parties  of  horsemen.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  large  detachment  approached  the 


^i^. 


Bridge  at  Worth's  Mills.' 


^  Major  Eelley  continued  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  bridge  while  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were  men- 
acing his  life.  He  was  cutting  away  a  log  on  which  some  of  the  timbers  rested,  when  it  gave  way  sooner 
than  was  expected,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  stream.  His  men,  supposing  him  to  be  lost,  fled  to 
Princeton.  He  got  out  of  the  water ;  but  his  frozen  clothes  and  exhaustion  so  retarded  his  progress,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

*  This  cannon  is  now  in  the  center  of  the  Campus,  in  the  rear  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Prinoe- 
ton.     It  was  one  of  the  pieces  which  Washington  was  unable  to  carry  away  with  him. 

^  This  substantial  stone  bridge,  over  Stony  Brook,  is  upon  the  site  of  the  wooden  one  destroyed  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1777.  The  old  mill  on  the  left  is' now  owned  by  Josiah  S.  Worth,  a  son  of  the  proprietor 
during  the  Revolution.  This  sketch  was  made  from  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  along  which  Mer- 
cer and  his  detachment  marched  to  secure  the  bridge; 
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battery  caotiously,  intending  to  take  it  by  stonn.  These  movements  delayed  them  an  hour, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  the  breast-work  and  the  village,  great  was  their  astonishment  and 
ebafrrin  to  find  both  deserted,  and  not  a  rebel  in  sight !  Washington,  with  his  little^army 
and  prisoners,  was  far  on  his  way  toward  the  Millstone  River,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fortieth 
and  fifly-fifth  regiments. 

The  battle  at  Princeton  and  its  results,  following  closely  upon  the  brilliant  afiair  at  Tren- 
ton, produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public  mind  favorable  to  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  patriot  cause.  Considering  the  numbers  engaged,  it  was  one  of  the  severest  con- 
flicts of  the  war,  and  in  no  engagement  did  the  skill  and  bravery  of  both  parties  appear  more 
ooospicuously.  The  enemy  lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed,  and  three  hundred  in  wound- 
ed and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred,  including  several 
valaable  officers.  Never  was  a  general  more  exposed  to  death  than  was  Washington, 
vben  leading  the  troops  to  the  support  of  Mercer's  riflemen ;  yet  he  escaped  without  a 
wound.' 

Washington  pursued  the  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kingston,  beyond  the  Millstone  Riv- 
er, three  miles  northeast  of  Princeton.  There  he  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers,  on 
boneback.  The  rich  prize  at  New  Brunswick  was  very  tempting,  and  a  wish  was  gener- 
ally expressed  to  continue  the  march  thither  and  secure  the  British  stores.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  fatal ;  for  Cornwallis,  with  fresh  troops,  and  superior  in  numbers,  was  in 
close  pursuit;  while  the  Americans,  who  had  fought  at  Trenton  on  the  2d,  marched  all 
Bight  before  the  battle  of  Princeton  on  the  Sd,  and  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  were 
completely  exhausted.  More  than  half  of  them  had  not  been  able  to  procure  breakfast  or 
dioaer ;  many  were  destitute  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in  every  way  were  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  an  enemy.  To  save  his  army,  Washington  filed  off  on  the  left,  at  Kingston, 
along  a  narrow  road  running  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Cornwallis  for  some  time,  and,  after  having  crossed  the  Millstone 
twice,  he  reached  Pluckemin  that  evening.  On  the  way,  overcome  by  fatigue,  many  sol- 
diers laid  down  and  slept  on  the  frozen  ground.  Washington  remained  no  longer  at  Pluck* 
emin  than  to  give  his  troops  rest  and  refreshments,  and  then  advanced  to  Morristown,  where 
he  established  his  winter  quarters.  His  subsequent  movements,  by  which  New  Jersey  was 
won  purged  of  the  enemy,  are  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

Cornwallis  repaired,  and  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  and,  believing  Washington 
to  be  on  the  road  to  New  Brunswick,  pushed  eagerly  forward — so  eagerly,  over  the  rough 

'  Mr.  Cnstis,  in  his  ReeoiUctiotu  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Washington,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  scene  when  the  commander-in-chief  brought  the  militia  and  riflemen  into  action.  '^  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into  line.  The  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line.  The  American 
chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as  though  he  had  been  placed  there  a  target  for  both.  The  arms  of 
both  axe  leveled.  Can  escape  from  death  be  possible  ?  Fitzgerald  (Washington's  aid),  horror-struck  at 
the  death  of  bb  beloved  commander,  dropped  the  reins  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and  drew  his  hat  over  his 
fine,  that  he  might  not  see  him  die.  A  roar  of  musketry  suooeeds,  and  then  a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of 
nctofj.  The  eiid-de-camp  ventures  to  raise 
Us  ejes.  Oh,  glorious  sight  I  the  enemy  are 
brokea  and  flying ;  while  dimly,  amid  the 
gliapeee  of  the  smoke,  is  seen  the  chief  alive, 
lakanned,  and  without  a  wound,  waving  his 
hat,  aad  cheering  his  comrades  to  the  pur- 
■Bt.  ColoDol  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army, 
■ow  dashed  his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flanl», 
aad,  heedless  of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his 
viT,  flew  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  excUiiming, 
'Thank  God !  jour  excellency  is  safe !'  while  the  favorite  aid,  a  gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a 
■as  of  thews  and  sinews  (and  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood),  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  and  wept 
ike  a  child,  for  joy.  Washington,  ever  oalm  amid  scenes  of  the  greatest  excitement,  affectionately  grasped 
the  haad  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered,  '  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops  j  the 
day  ts  our  own  V  " 
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and  frozen  roads,  that  several  of  his  haggage-wagons  were  broken  down.  Leaving  them  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men/  he  pressed  onward,  and 
reached  New  Brunswick  at  sunset.  Again  the  Americans  had  eluded  his  pursuit ;  yet  he 
rejoiced  in  the  safety  of  his  stores. 

The  armed  parties  frequently  sent  out  by  Washington  from  his  hill-quarters  were  gener- 
ally successful,  and  the  people,  incensed  at  the  bad  faith  of  the  English  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hessians,  joined  the  Americans  in  all  their  expeditions.  The  British  quarters 
were  straitened,  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  in  a  short  time  New  Jersey  was  evacuated 
by  the  enemy.  Alluding  to  these  results,  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta  observes.  "  Achieve- 
ments so  stirring  gained  for  the  American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans.  The  prudence,  constancy, 
and  noble  intrepidity  of  Washington  was  admired  and  applauded  by  all.  By  unanimous 
consent  he  was  declared  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country ;  all  proclaimed  him  equal  to  the 
most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially  distinguished  him  by  the  name  of 
the  American  Fabius.  His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all ;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens 
uf  the  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illustrious  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon 
him  their  praises  and  their  congratulations.*  The  American  general,  therefore,  wanted  nei- 
ther a  cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  nor  genius 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs,  nor  an  entire  generation  of  men 
perfectly  well  disposed  to  render  him  homage.'* 

Washington  exercised  the  dictatorial  powers  which  Congress  had  conferred  upon  him 
with  energy  and  great  circumspection,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  country.  His 
recommendations  were  promptly  seconded  by  Congress,  and  soon  great  vitality  was  visible 
every  where.  He  took  care  to  provide  for  meritorious  officers  in  his  appointments,  when  or- 
ganizing the  sixteen  battalions  authorized  by  Congress.  At  that  time  public  clamor  was 
strong  against  Dr.  Morgan,'  the  successor  of  the  traitor,  Church,  as  head  of  the  medical  de- 

*  A  small  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  militia,  having  learned  the  situation  of  this  baggage,  resolved  to 
capture  it.  After  dark,  they  arranged  themselves  among  the  trees,  in  a  semicircular  form,  around  the  place 
where  the  soldiers  were  guarding  their  wagons,  and,  on  a  concerted  signal,  they  set  up  a  tremendous  shout, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  British,  believing  the  assailants  to  be  as  strong  in  numbers  as  themselves,  and 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  retreated  with  a  few  of  the  wagons  that  were  fit  for  traveling,  and  fled  to 
New  Brunswick.  Those  lef^  behind  were  taken  to  the  American  camp,  and  found  to  contain,  what  the 
army  greatly  needed,  woolen  clothes. 

'  It  is  said  that  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  declared  that  the  achievements  of  Washington  and  his  little 
band  of  compatriots,  between  the  25th  of  December  and  the  4th  of  January,  were  the  most  brilliant  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  military  achievements. 

^  Morgan  afterward  procured  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  was  honora- 
bly acquitted.  Doctor  John  Morgan  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1735.  He  completed  his  medical  stud- 
ies under  Dr.  Redman,  and  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  and  lieutenant  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 

He  went  to  Europe,  to  proQi^ute  his  studies,  in  1760,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1764.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1765,  and  was  elected  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical  school 
founded  by  Dr.  Shippen  and  others.  He  was  ever  active  in 
literary  and  scientific  projects.  He  was  appointed  by  Congress  director  general  and  physioian-in-chief  to 
the  general  hospital  in  1775,  in  place  of  Dr.  Church,  and  immediately  repaired  to  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  removed  from  office,  without  just  cause,  in  1777.*  He  died  October  15,  1789,  aged 
about  fif^y-four  years.     Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  his  successor  in  the  professor's  chair. 

*  Tho  foHowlng  are  the  namet  of  the  principal  oflBcera  fai  the  medical  department,  appointed  on  the  lltti  of  April,  1777 :  WtO- 
i£m  Skippm,  Jun.,  director  general ;  fFaUerJomt,  physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  middle  department;  Btnjamin  Jbuk, 
furgeon  general  of  the  boepital  in  the  middle  department ;  John  Coekran^  physician  and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the 
middle  department;  I$aac  Former,  deputy  director  general  of  tiie  hospital  in  the  eastern  department;  Amini  RukanMok  Cutter, 
physician  general  of  the  hospital  in  the  eastern  department ;  Philip  Turner,  surgeon  general  of  the  same ;  WUUam  Bumety  pfay- 
ildan  and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  in  the  eastern  department;  Jontukan  Potte^  deputy  director  general  of  tho  hospital  in 
the  northern  department ;  Malaeki  Treat,  physician  general  of  the  same ;  Dr.  Forque,  surgeon  general  of  the  tame ;  John  Bart- 
ittt,  physician  and  surgeon  general  of  the  army  In  the  northern  department 
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partment,  and  he  was  dismissed  by  Congress,  and  Dr.  Shippen,*  of  Philadelphia,  janaaryg, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  Dr.  Craik'  as  his  assistant.  ^'^^ 

On  the  19th  of  February.  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Lincoln,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen  were 
commissioned  as  major  generals ;  while  Arnold,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  Mont- 
real, where  he  obeyed  the  injunction  "  put  money  in  thy  purse,"  at  the  expense  of  honor 
and  honesty,  was  overlooked.  This  soured  him,  and  doubtless  planted  the  first  noxious  seed 
of  treason  in  his  heart.  During  the  spring,  eighteen  new  brigadiers'  were  commissioned. 
Four  regiments  of  horse  were  enlisted,  under  Colonels  Bland,  Baylor,  Sheldon,  and  Moylan. 
Cadwallader  and  Reed  were  hoth,  in  turn,  offered  the  general  command  of  the  horse,  but 
dechned.  Timothy  Pickering  was  appointed  adjutant  general  in  the  place  of  Joseph  Reed, 
who  had  resigned.  Mifflin  remained  afthe  head  of  the  quarter-master's  department,  which 
was  regulated,  and  more  thoroughly  organized  by  the  appointment  of  subalterns.  Congress 
attempted  to  reorganize  the  commissary  department,  and  claimed  the  right  to  make  subor- 
dinate appointments.  So  much  did  this  new  arrangement  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  departnaent,  that  Joseph  Trumbull,  Jun.,  commissary  general,  resigned.  The  meddling 
of  Congress  with  the  smaller  appointments  and  the  minute  affairs  of  chief  officers  in  the 
Tarions  departments  of  the  army,  was  very  mischievous  in  effect ;  for  the  personal  friends 
of  members  of  that  body,  often  incompetent,  were  appointed  to  places  requiring  talent,  en- 
ergy, and  honesty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  army  was  upon  a  better  footing  in  the 
spring  of  1777  than  it  had  ever  been. 

I  visited  Princeton  and  the  battle-grounds  subsequently  to  my  tarry  at  Trenton  when  on 
my  way  south.  It  was  a  very  cold  evening  in  December  when  I  arrived  there  December  12, 
from  Philadelphia,  the  snow  about  ten  inches  deep  upon  the  ground.     Early  ^^^* 

the  next  morning,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cumming  of  Princeton,  who  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  me,  I  rode  first  to  the  battle-ground  and  Clark's  house,  where  General  Mer- 
cer died,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  236.  The  air  was  very  keen,  and  the  snow  half- 
knee-deep,  circumstances  which  were  quite  unfavorable  to  deliberate  sketching  in  the  open 
fields.  I  persevered,  however,  and  was  successful  in  delineating  such  objects  as  I  desired « 
From  Clark's  house  we  crossed  the  fields  to  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  then  rode  to 
the  bridge  at  Worth's  Mills,  where  I  made  the  sketch  on  page  238.  Returning  to  Prince- 
ton on  the  old  Trenton  road,  we  met  Mr.  Worth,  an  aged  man,  and  present  proprietor  of 

'  William  Shippbn  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Prioceton,  in  the  class  of  1754. 
He  completed  bis  medical  edacation  at  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  the  first  lectures  on  anatomy  ever  pro- 
ooonced  in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1764;  and  on  the  finishing  of  the  medioal  school  in  that  city,  he 
was  appointed  its  first  professor  of  anatomy,  in  1 765.  He  first  addressed  ten  students  \*  he  lived  to  ad- 
dress two  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time.  He  was  appointed  director  general  of  the  medical  department 
00  the  11th  of  April,  1777.  He  resigned  his  professorship  in  the  medical  college,  in  1806,  into  the  hands 
of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wistar.  Dr.  Shippen  died  at  Germantown,  July  the  11th,  1808,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

*  Jakxs  Ckaik  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  the  expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1754 ;  and 
io  1755  was  with  Braddook,  and  assisted  in  dressing  his  wounds. 
He  was  director  general  of  the  hospital  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in 
1781.  After  the  war,  Washington  invited  him  to  settle  near  Mount 
VemoD,  and  be  was  the  physician  of  the  patriot  chief  until  his  death. 
He  died  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  February  6,  1814,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

'  These  were  Poor,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Glover j  Patersorij  and  Learned,  of  Massachusetts ;  Vamum,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Jedediah  Huntington,  of  Connecticut ;  George  Clinton^  of  Now  York  ;  Wayne,  De  Hats,  Cad- 
yBoOadir,  Hand,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Weeden,  Muhlenburg,  Woodford,  and  Scott,  of  Virginia  j  Nath, 
oC  North  Carolina ;  and  Conway,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Frenchman  by  education. 

*  Dr.  9iippen  experieoced  a  great  deal  of  persecution  when  he  first  commenced  his  lectures  on  anatomy,  a  good  deal  of  foel- 
iBf  Sfafattt  hkn  harlog  been  excited  by  &e  utterance  of  horrid  tales  respecting  his  dissections.  The  public  mind  was  filled 
vfdi  Una  mch  as  made  the  burden  of  the  Oho§fs  Complaint : 

**  Tbe  body-«n«tcherf !  they  have  come  Don't  go  to  weep  upon  my  grave, 
And  made  a  snatch  at  me ;  And  think  that  there  I  be ; 

If  a  Tcry  hard  th(m  kind  of  men  They  haven't  left  an  atom  there 
Wont  let  a  body  be  I  Of  my  anatomy  I" 


ount   ^  ^"^^ 
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Morven,  Stockton's  Estate. 


Desolated  by  the  British. 


Sufierings  and  Deatfa  of  the  Owner. 


Annis  Stockton 


MOBYXN.' 


the  mill,  who  gave  me  a  narratiye  of  events  there,  suhstantially  as  related.  We  stopped 
at  Morven,  in  the  suburbs  of  Princeton.  This  is  the  homestead  estate  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton, and  the  residence,  during  the  Revolution^  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  Richard  Stockton, 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  DeclaratioOi 
of  Independence.  There,  affluence  andT* 
taste  lent  its  power  in  dispensing  its 
blessings  to  the  poor,  and  in  creating 
the  joys  of  social  intercourse,  before 
the  Revolution ;  there,  suffering  and 
woe  held  terrible  rule  after  Comwallis 
and  his  army  swept  over  the  plains  of 
New  Jersey.  Like  others  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Stock- 
ton was  marked  for  peculiar  vengeance 
by  the  enemy.  So  suddenly  did  the 
flying  Americans  pass  by  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1776,  and  so  soon  were  the 
Hessian  vultures  and  their  British  com- 
panions on  the  trail,  that  he  had  barely  time  to  remove  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
his  beautiful  mansion  was  filled  with  rude  soldiery.  The  house  was  pillaged ;  the  horses 
and  stock  were  driven  away  ;  the  furniture  was  converted  into  fuel ;  the  choice  old  wioes 
in  the  cellar  were  drank  ;  the  valuable  library  and  all  the  papers  of  Mr.  Stockton  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  the  estate  was  laid  waste.  The  plate  had  been  hastily  buried  in 
the  woods,  in  boxes.  A  treacherous  servant  revealed  their  place  of  concealment,  and  two 
of  the  boxes  were  disinterred  and  rifled  of  their  contents  ;  the  other  was  saved.'  Mr.  Stock- 
ton and  his  family  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  Monmouth  county.  His  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  by  a  party  of  refugee  Loyalists,  who  entered  the  house  at  night,  drag- 
ged him  from  his  bed,  and,  treating  him  with  every  indignity  which  malice  could  invent, 
hurried  him  to  Araboy,  and  from  thence  to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  loath- 
some provost  jail.  There  he  suffered  dreadfully  ;  and  when,  through  the  interposition  of 
Congress,  he  was  released,  his  constitution  was  hopelessly  shattered,  and  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  independence  of  his  country  achieved.  He  died  at  Morven,  in  Princeton,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the  tender  and  aflectionate  attentions  of  his  Annis, 
whom  he  called  *•  the  best  of  women."*  Night  and  day  she  was  at  his  bed-side,  and  when 
his  spirit  was  about  to  depart,  she  wrote,  impromptu,  several  verses,  of  which  the  following 
is  indicative  of  her  feelings  : 

'*  Oh,  could  I  take  the  fate  to  him  assigned, 
And  leave  the  helpless  family  their  head, 
How  pleased,  how  peaceful  to  my  lot  resigned, 
I'd  quit  the  nurse's  station  for  the  bed  V 

Morven  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and,  hallowed  by  such  associations,  it  is  exceedingly  attractive 
to  the  resident  and  stranger. 

*  This  sketch  is  from  the  lawn  in  front,  which  is  shaded  by  venerable  pines  and  other  ornamental  trees. 
The  mansion  stands  upon  level  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out,  having  carriage  entrances  from  the  street. 
Every  thing  was  covered  with  snow  when  I  was  there,  and  dreariness  prevailed  where  summer  charms 
delight  the  visitor. 

*  Mrs.  Ellett,  in  an  interesting  biography  of  Annis  Stockton,  the  wife  of  The  signer,  says  that  Mrs.  Field, 
her  daughter,  now  residing  in  Princeton,  has  several  pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  this  box.  She  also  re- 
lates that  when  Mrs.  Stockton  (who  was  quite  a  literary  lady)  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  library,  she 
remarked  that  there  were  two  books  in  it  she  would  like  to  have  saved — ^the  Bible,  and  Young^s  Night 
Thoughts.  Tradition  says  that  these  two  books  were  the  only  ones  left.  Mrs.  Field  has  in  her  possession 
the  original  portraits  of  her  father  and  mother.  Both  were  pierced  with  bayonets. —  Women  of  the  Revo- 
lution^ iii.,  16. 

'  A  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Stockton  may  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  printed  in  the  Appendix.     His  portrait  is  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 
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SMmo  Hall.  Oovernor  Belcher's  Donation.  Rhtenhouse'a  Planetarium.  Life  of  its  Inrentor. 

Naasaa  Hall,  the  principal  edifice  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  spacious  building, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long,  fifty  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  built  of  stone.  It 
was  erected  in  1757.  The  college  was  commenced  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1756.  Governor  Belcher  was  one*of  its  earliest  and 
most  efficient  patrons.  He  made  *'  generous  donation  of  his  library  of  books,^  with  other  val- 
oable  ornaments,"  to  the  college  ;  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  Nassau  Hall  was  so  called 
in  memory  **  of  the  glorious  King  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  illustrious 
honse  of  Nassau."  The  Hall  stands  in  the  center  of  spacious  grounds,  fronting  on  the  prin- 
cipal street  in  Princeton.  The  edifice  on  the  left  of  Nassau  Hall,  containing  the  college 
library  and  the  philosophic  hall,  was  erected  afler  a  conflagration  in  1802.  The  library 
contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  libraries  of  two  societies  of  the  institution 
tbont  four  thousand  more,  making  twelve  thousand  volumes.  There  is  also  a  mincralogical 
cabinet,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  fine  collection  of  drawings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating  lectures  on  astronomy  and  architecture.  There  is  also  a  good  collection 
of  philosophical  apparatus  there,  which  includes  that  wonderful  piece  of  scientific  mechan- 
ism, the  planetarium  of  Doctor  David  Rittenhouse.*  Through  the  politeness  of  Professor 
MacLean,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  its  construction,  and  view  the  wonderful  precision 
with  which  the  machinery  performed  its  difficult  functions.  On  the  front  is  inscribed,  '•  In- 
vented BY  David  Rittenhouse,  A.D.  1768  ;  repaired  and  extended  by  Henry  Voight, 
1806  ;  BOTH  OP  Philadelphia."  Dr.  Gordon,  writing  in  1790,  says  of  this  planetarium, 
"  There  is  not  the  like  in  Europe.  An  elegant  and  neatly-ornamented  frame  rises  perpen- 
dicular near  upon  eight  feet,  in  the  front  of  which  you  are  presented,  in  three  several  apart- 
ments, with  a  view  of  the  celestial  system,  the  motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and 
the  satellites  about  the  planets.  The  wheels,  &c.,  that  produce  the  movement  are  behind 
the  wooden  perpendicular  frame  in  which  the  orrery  is  fixed.  By  suitable  contrivances,  you 
in  a  short  time  tell  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  ages  past  and  ages  to  come ;  the 
like  in  other  cases  of  astronomy."  It  is  said  that  it  was  Lord  Cornwallis's  intention  to  carry 
this  pUnetarium  away,  and  take  it  to  England  with  him  ;  but  the  Americans  kept  him  too 
busily  engaged  in  afiairs  of  greater  personal  moment,  while  in  Princeton,  to  permit  him  to 
plunder  the  college  of  this  great  treasure.  This  intention  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  was  not 
u  reprehensible  as  the  proposition  which  Silas  Deane,  the  American  commissioner,  made, 
who  suggested  the  propriety  of  presenting  it  to  the  French  government  as  a  bonus  for  its 
good  will ! 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  first  cannon-ball  which  entered  Nassau  Hall,  when  Washing- 
ton opened  a  fire  upon  it,  passed  through  the  portrait  of  George  the  Second,  and  destroyed 
it    The  frame  was  uninjured,  and  led  suspended  upon  the  wall.     It  is  alleged  that  Wash- 

^  It  consisted  of  four  bmidred  and  seveoty-foar  volumes,  maDy  of  them  very  rare  and  of  great  value.  The 
Hall  being  used  alternately  by  the  American  and  Britbh  troops  during  the  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  books 
were  porloined  or  destroyed.  The  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  by  lire  in  1802,  when  the  Hall  was 
bomed,  leaving  nothing  but  the  strong  walls,  which  were  not  materially  injured  by  the  fire. 

*  David  Rittenhouse  was  bom  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1732.  His  ancestors 
vere  from  Holland.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  was  marked  by  a  love  of  math- 
ematical studies.  Feeble  health  would  not  allow  him  to  pursue  the  labor  of  a  farm,  and  he  became,  by 
self.instruction,  a  proficient  clock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker.  It  was  while  working  at  his  trade 
be  planned  and  executed  his  orrery,  a  piece  of  mechanism  far  superior,  for  its  intended  purposes,  to  any 
thiii^  before  constructed.  It  was  purchased  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Another  was  made  by  him, 
after  the  same  model,  for  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  He  pursued  his  trade  in  that  city  for  several  years. 
His  first  philosophical  publication  was  an  account  of  his  calculations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  as  it  was  to 
happen  oo  the  3d  of  June,  1769.  He  observed  the  phenomenon,  a  spectacle  never  seen  but  twice  before 
hj  ao  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  he  was  so  much  aflected  by  its  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations,  that 
be  fainted.  He  vras  engaged  in  government  surveys,  fixing  territorial  boundaries,  &c.,  during  the  Revo- 
hitioo,  and  became  one  of  the  leading  practical  philosophers  of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  Franklin  in  1791, 
be  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  election  until  his  death. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1777  to  1789.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mint  of 
the  United  Sutes,  but  hb  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  in  1 795.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
Jue,  1796,  aged  sixty-four  years.     His  birth-place  is  yet  standing,  a  mile  west  of  Germantown. 
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Portraits  of  Washington  and  Mercer  by  Peale. 


Character  of  the  College  qf  New  Jenqf. 


White  HalL 


ington,  in  order  to  make  good  to  the  college  the  damage  sustained  by  the  cannonade,  made 
the  trustees  a  present,  from  his  private  purse,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  sum 

they,  expended  in  procuring  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the   commander-in-chief      It 
was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale, 
and  occupies  the  identical  frame  in  which 
hung  the  king's  portrait.     The  annexed 
sketch  is  an  outline  of  this  interesting  pic- 
ture.    In  the  bact:-ground  is  seen  Nassau 
Hall,  and  in  the  middle  and  fore-ground 
a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
which  the  death  of  Mercer  is  represented. 
The  portrait  of  Mercer  there  given  was 
painted  from  his  brother,  who  sat  for  it, 
and  who  greatly  resembled  him.     It  was 
considered  a  good  likeness  by  those  who 
knew  the  general.     The  portrait  given 
below  I  copied  from  Peale's  picture,  in 
which  I  have  preserved  the  languid  ex- 
pression of  a  wounded  man,  as  given  him 
by  the  artist.     On  the  left  is  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  skirt  of  Washington's  coat,  and 
his  chapeau.     Many  pleasing  memories 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  to  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  where  so  large  a 
number  of  the  active  young  men  of  the 
Revolution  who  lived  in  the  Middle  States 
were  educated.      Under  the  guidance  of 
the  learned  and  patriotic  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
who  in  the  pulpit,  academic  hall,  or  leg- 
islative forum,  was  the  champion  of  good, 
it  was  the  lui retry  of  patritits.      He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  great  En- 
glish rDforrncr,  and,  like  that  bold  ancestor,  he  never  shrunk 
from  the  post  of  dan^rer,  if  called  to  it  by  duly.     Like  Yale 
under  Do^jiett,  and  Htitvard  under  l/angJon,  the  College 
of  I^ew  Jcrst^i/,  lujdor  WitherepDon,  madi.^  its  influence  felt  in 
the  council  and  the  field  during  the  Mar  iot  independence. 
or  the  meetinffa  of  Congrrcss  at  Priuceton  in  1783,  and 
tho  Farewell  Address  of  General  Washing^tori  to  the  armies 
November  2;     of  the  TJriitcd  Status^  written  at  Rocky  Hill,  a 
17SJ.  fg^^y  miles  distant,  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Let 

us  now  return  to  Trenton, 

As  I  hoped  and  untieipated,  the  ftorm  that  came  down 
flO  fariouslyt  on  my  return  fiom  M^Conkey's  Feriy,  subsid- 
ed during  the  night,  and  the 

morning  sun  came  forth,  only  half  hidden  by  broken  clouds. 
//^^f/fftttt^KSSik    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Smythe,  my  companion  on  the  previous 

day  wlien  I  visited  the  ferry,  I  went  out  early  to  view  and 
sketch  localities  of  interest  about  Trenton,  all  of  which  are 
given  in  preceding  pages,  except  "  White  Hall,"  a  large  stone 
buildbg,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Front  Street.  This 
^Wbtt*  Uajx;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  barracks  by  the  Hessians  during  their  occupancy 

of  Trenton  in  1776. 


Feai.e'ii  Washinqto^. 


GsmBBAL  Mkbckh. 
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Tbe  Flonl  Arch  in  Honor  of  Washington.  Uia  triumphal  Journey.  UiB  Reception  by  Uie  Ladies  at  Trenton. 

I  called  upon  Stacey  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy  a  picture  in  his 
possessioD,  painted  by  G.  W.  Flagg,  and  illustrating  the  interesting  scene  of  the  capture  of 
Emily  Gieger,  an  incident  of  one  of  .Greeners  Southern  campaigns.  The  picture  and  nar- 
ratire  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Mr.  Potts  informed  me  that  the  floral 
arch  erected  in  honor  of  Washington,  while  on  his  way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York 
city  to  take  tbe  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  was  erected  upon  the  bridge 
OTer  the  Assanpink,  close  by  the  "  Stacey  Mill,"  seen  in  the  picture  on  page  233.  The 
arch  was  preserved  on  the  premises  of  the  Misses  Barnes,  near  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Warren  Street,  until  1824,  when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Stat^  House  to  grace  the  re- 
ception of  La  Fayette.  Remains  of  the  arch,  when  I  visited  Trenton,  were  in  the  posses- 
sioQ  of  Dr.  Francis  E wing  of  that  city,  and  supported  the  branches  of  a  venerable  rose-bush 
in  his  garden.  With  a  notice  of  the  events  connected  with  that  arch  we  will  close  the  his- 
toric volume  and  bid  adieu  to  Trenton. 

The  journey  of  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  like  a  triumphal 
march.  He  had  hardly  left  his  porter's  lodge,  when  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gentle- 
men from  Alexandria,  who  escorted  him  to  that  town.  Every  where  the  people  gathered 
to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road,  and  every  town  sent  out  its  first  citizens  to  meet 
him  on  his  approach.  Entertainments  were  given  in  his  honor,  and  public  addresses  were 
received  by  him  and  answers  returned.  Militia  companies  escorted  him  from  place  to  place, 
and  his  approacb  to  the  principal  cities  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ring- 
ing of  bells.  At  Trenton,  his  reception  was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  full  of  pure  sentiment  and 
the  most  loyal  patriotism.  There,  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  before,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  military  feats  was  acbieved,  and  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  an  unusual  display  of 
respect  and  reverence.  The  ladies  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  upon  Trenton  Bridge  they 
caused  to  be  erected  an  arch,  which  they  adorned  "with  laurel  leaves  and  flowers  from  the 
forests  and  their  hot-houses,  and  the  first  spring  contributions  from  their  gardens.  Upon 
tbe  crown  of  the  arch,  in  large  letters,  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  were  the  words  "De- 
cember 26th,  1776  ;"  and  on  the  sweep  beneath  was  the  sentence,  also  formed  of  flowers, 
"The  Defender  of  the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters."  Be- 
neath this  arch  the  president  elect  was  obliged  to  pass  on  entering  Trenton.  There  he  was 
met  by  a  troop  of  femfiles.  On  one  side  a  row  of  little  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  each  bear- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers,  were  arranged  ;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  row  of  young  ladies  sim- 
ilarly arrayed,  and  behind  them  were  the  married  ladies.  The  moment  Washington  and 
his  suite  approached  the  arch,  the  little  girls  began  to  strew  flowers  in  the  road,  and  the 
whole  company  of  the  fair  sang  the  following  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Governor 
HoweU  :* 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief^  onoe  more 

Welcome  to  this  grateful  sliore. 

Now  no  mercenary  foe 

Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow 

'      **  Virgins  fair  and  matrons  grave, 

Those  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers. 
Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers — 
Strew  your  hero's  way  with  flowers  I" 

AAer  passing  the  arch,  the  general  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  the  choir,  and  listened 
to  this  tribute  of  sweet  voices  with  much  emotion.  After  receiving  the  salutations  of  the 
citizens,  Washington  handed  to  the  Reverend  J.  F.  Armstrong  a  note  acknowledging  his 

'  Goremor  Richard  Howell  was  a  native  of  Delaware.  He  commanded  a  New  Jersey  regiment  from 
1776  to  1779,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  1788  be  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  until  June, 
17^3,  when  be  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  To  this  office  he  was  elected  eight  years  successively. 
He  died,  April  28th,  1802,  aged  forty-seven  years. 
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Interest  of  the  ScAoe.  Washington's  Note  to  the  Ladies.  Reflectiona.  Orave  of  Mr.  ArmatroDg. 

obligations  to  the  ladies  of  Trenton.'  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  exceeding  interest.  A 
hundred-fold  more  glorious  was  that  arch,  erected  by  such  hands,  to  greet  the  presence  of 
such  a  hera,  than  the  gorgeous  triumphal  arches  under  which  passed  the  blood-stained  Ro- 
man conquerors,  with  their  pageants  of  misery,  and  the  rich  spoils  of  desolated  kingdoms. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  pure  in  heart  to  the  truly  great — 

"  Great,  not  like  Csesar,  stain'd  with  blood, 
But  only  great  as  he  was  good." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  not©  : 

"  General  Washin^rton  can  not  leave  this  place  without  expressing  his  acknowledgnients  to  the  matrons 
and  young  ladies  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the  triumphal  arch  in  Trenton, 
and  for  the  exquisite  sensation  he  experienced  in  that  affecting  moment.  The  astonishing  contrast  between 
his  former  and  actual  situation  at  the  same  spot,  the  elegant  taste  with  which  it  was  adorned  for  the  pres- 
ent occcision,  and  the  innoioent  appearance  of  the  wkite'robed  choir  who  met  him  with  the  congratulatory 
song,  has  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  remembrance  as,  he  assures  them,  will  never  be  effaced. 
♦'  Trenton,  April  21, 1789." 

This  note  was  read  to  the  ladies,  who  were  called  together  at  the  house  of  Judge  Smith,  and  then  depos- 
ited in  the  hands  of  that  gentleman^s  wife.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Miss  Lydia  Imlay,  his  adopted 
daughter,  who  preserved  it  with  great  care  until  just  before  her  death,  when  she  gave  it  to  the  late  Chief- 
justice  Ewing.    It  was  placed  in  a  handsome  frame,  and  is  now  a  precious  relic  in  possession  of  his  family. 

The  grave  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  in  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Trenton.  Upon 
his  plain  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

*^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Francis  Armstrong,  thirty  years  a  pastor  of  the  charch  at 
Trenton,  in  union  with  the  church  at  Maidenhead.  Bom  in  Maryland,  of  pious  parents,  he  received  the 
elements  of  his  classical  education  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  finished  his  collegiate  studies  in  the  College 
of  New  Jertey,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  year  1777. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  served  through  the  War  of  Independence  as  chaplain.  In  1790  he  was  chosen  a 
trustee  of  the  College  of  Ne%o  Jersey.  A  warm  and  constant  friend,  a  devout  Christiaji,  a  tender  husband 
and  parent,  steady  in  his  attentions  on  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  throughout  life  he  was  distinguished 
6LS  a  fervent  and  affectionate  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1816.  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.'  Amen !  Even  so  come,  Lord 
Jesus." 
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Oepvton  from  TreotoiL 


Buck's  County. 


St  Tammany. 


OldVfllagM. 


Frankford. 


CHAPTER  X. 

*'Th'  aatumnal  glories  all  have  pass'd  away  I 
The  forest  leaves  no  more  in  hectic  red 
Give  glowing  tokens  of  their  brief  decay, 
Bat  scattered  lie,  or  rustle  to  the  tread, 
Like  whisperM  warnings  from  the  moldering  dead. 

The  naked  trees  stretch  out  their  arms  all  day. 
And  each  bald  hill-top  lifts  its  reverend  head 
As  if  for  some  new  covering  to  pray." 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Kinnsy. 


HE  sun  was  shining  in  its  noontide  glory  when  I  crossed  the  great 
Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware  to  Morrisville,  and  reined  my  horse 
to  the  right  into  the  Falsington  road,  for  Philadelphia,  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  Unlike  a  summer  rain,  the  storm  developed  no  new 
beauties  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  but  '<  a  mantle  dun*'  continued  to 
overspread  the  landscape,  and  a  cold  north  wind  was  heralding  the 
approach  of  winter.  I  was  now  in  the  fertile  region  of  **  old  Bucks"* 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  loose  rein  traversed  the  gentle  undulating 
country  over  which  the  Continental  battalions  often  marched  and  coun- 
termarched. It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British — the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  Korember  25^ 
our  free  shores.     The  mind,  laden  with  the  associations  ^^*^- 

of  the  place  and  hour,  its  soul-stirring  thoughts  kept  me  such  enter- 
taining company,  that  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  entered  the  suburban 
district  of  Kensington,  in  the  "  Northern  Liberties"  of  Philadelphia, 
before  I  was  fairly  conscious  that  a  dozen  miles  had  been  traveled.  It  was  but  little  more 
thin  four  honrs'  journey  with  my  strong  and  vigorous  horse. 

After  leaving  Falsington,  the  traveler  obtains  frequ^t  glimpses  of  the  Delaware  and  its 
white  saib,  on  the  left.  The  several  small  villages  on  the  way  (Falsington,  Hulmeville, 
and  Frankford  being  the  largest)  bear  marks,  in  their  dwellings,  of  considerable  antiquity, 
if  that  word  may  properly  be  applied  to  American  edifices.  Many  of  them  are  small,  steep- 
roofed  stone  booses,  with  little  windows  and  wide  doors,  built  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
latioD  broke  out,  and  presenting  a  great  contrast  with  the  New  England  villages,  which 
ieem  as  if  just  finished,  with  the  white  paint  scarcely  dry.  It  was  almost  sunset  when  I 
wrived  at  Frankford,  quite  a  large  town  upon  the  Tacony  Creek,  Bve  milea' northeast  of 

*  Tradition  onrrently  reports  that  the  renowned  Indian  chief  Tatnene,  or  St.  Tammany,  was  buried  near 
a  spring  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Doylestown,  in  this  county.  He  was  an  unequaled  chief 
among  the  Delawares.  Heekewelder  says  that  when  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  visited  the 
Western  Indians,  by  order  of  Congress,  in  1 776,  he  was  so  beloved  for  his  goodness,  that  the  Delawares 
eoeferred  upon  him  the  name  of  their  venerated  chief.  Morgan  brought  back  to  the  whites  such  glowing 
teeoonts  of  the  qualities  of  that  ancient  chief,  that  in  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  dubbed  a  saint,  and  his 
■ame  was  placed  on  some  calendars.  He  was  called  by  politicians,  St.  Tammany,  and  established  as  the 
pttroo  saint  of  republican  America.  Tanmiany  societies  were  organized,  and  Tammany  halls  dedicated, 
and  OQ  the  1st  of  May  (the  festival  of  the  saint),  meetings  of  the  societies  were  held.  ^^  On  that  day,"  says 
Heekewelder,  ^^  numerous  societies  of  his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Phil* 
•delphia,  their  hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of  town,  which 
tkey  called  the  wt^iMm,  where,  after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  speech,  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of 
peace  and  friendship  bad  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.'^  The  Tammany 
Society  of  New  Toik  is  yet  in  existence.  Its  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  City  Hall  Park. 
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ReTolutionaiy  Events  at  Frankford.  KeDBiugton.  Aniral  in  Philadelphia.  Christ  Church  and  ito  Souiidlnf4>oard. 

Philadelphia.  Here  the  Americans  kept  quite  a  strong  picket,  during  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  British  in  1777—8,  after  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  G^ermantown. 
Near  here  was  stationed  the  fine  corps  of  light  infantry  guards  under  Colonel  Twistleton 
(afterward  Lord  Say  and  Sole) ;  and  here,  also,  the  active  partisan  corps  called  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  (afterward  Governor  of  Canada),  was  recruited, 
and  disciplined  by  actual  service. 

In  November,  1777,  the  Rangers,  in  concert  with  Major  Gwyn,  attempted  to  surprise 
the  American  post  at  Frankford.  They  approached  the  town  cautiously,  and  rushing  in,  ex- 
pected to  secure  prisoners  and  booty  ;  but  the  patriots  had  temporarily  withdrawn.  Some 
days  afterward,  another  attempt  to  take  the  post  was  made.  An  American  officer  and 
twenty  men  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  raw  and  undisciplined  militia.  Each  man 
had  the  countersign,  Richmond,  written  with  chalk  in  his  hat  that  he  might  not  forget  it. 
Soon  after  capturing  these  men,  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  under  Major  Gwyn,  which  had  pursued 
a  party  toward  Bristol,  came  retreating  in  great  confusion.  They  had  been  attacked,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  under  Count  Pulaski.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  the 
whole  British  force  at  Frankford  crossed  the  Tacony,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Philadelphia. 

Parties  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  almost  every  day  at  Frankford,  where  the  Amer- 
icans did  not  keep  a  fixed  post.  Simcoe  had  trained  his  men  to  quick  and  energetic  move- 
ments with  the  bayonet,  and  his  standing  order  was,  *•  Take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
but  never  destroy  life  unless  absolutely  necessary."  On  one  occasion,  a  patroling  party  of 
the  Rangers  approached  Frankford  undiscovered  by  an  American  sentinel  at  the  bridge. 
They  were  so  near  that  they  might  easily  have  killed  the  guard,  but  a  boy  was  sent  to 
warn  him  to  run  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and  no  more  sentinels  were  posted  there  afterward ; 
'*  a  matter  of  some  consequence,"  says  Simcoe,  *\to  the  poor  people  of  Philadelphia,  as  they 
were  not  prevented  from  getting  their  flour  ground  at  Frankford  Mills."* 

Passing  through  a  portion  of  the  Kensington  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  its  mud  and  wretch- 
edness, its  barking  dogs  and  squalling  babies,  where  society  seems  in  a  transition  state  from 
filth  to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  from  vice  to  godliness,  I  wheeled  down  Second  Street, 
amid  its  glowing  shops,  and  reined  up  at  Congress  Hall,  just  as  the  last  hue  of  daylight 
faded  away.  It  was  Saturday  night,  a  season  as  welcome  to  the  traveler  as  a  "  cross  day" 
in  the  calendar  to  the  faithful.  I  was  in  Philadelphia'}  the  city  of  brotherly  love  ;  the  quiet 
Sabbath  near ;  a  glorious  harvest  of  Revolutionary  reminiscences  spread  out  around  me,  in- 
viting the  pen-sickle  to  reap  for  m^ garner;  and  the  broad  and  sunny  South,  its  chivalry 
and  its  patriotism,  beckoning  me  onward.     Busy  thought  kept  sleep  at  bay  until  midnight. 

The  Sabbath  morning  dawned  brilliant  and  frosty.  As  I  went  up  to  worship  in  the  ven- 
erable Christ  Church,  around  which  cluster  so  many  interesting  associations  of  the  past,  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  two-fold  sanctuary — a  sanctuary  of  religion  and  of  patriotism.  The  ex- 
terior is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  later  colonial  governors  and  officers  of  state — ^when 
Washington  and  Franklin — when  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army  went 
there  to  worship ;  but  the  interior  has  been  greatly  changed  by  that  iconoclast,  improve- 
ment— ^that  breaker  of  the  images  which  patriotism  delights  to  worship  I  One  yestige  of 
the  olden  time  remains  untouched — the  pulpit  sounding-hoard,  the  indispensable  canopy  of 
the  old  pastors. 

"  That  sounding-board,  to  me  it  seemM 
A  cherub  poised  on  high — 
A  mystery  I  almost  deemM 
Quite  bid  from  vulgar  eye 
And  that  old  pastor,  rapt  in  prayer, 
XiOok'd  doubly  awful  'neath  it  there." — ^E.  Oakes  Smith. 

*  Simcoe*s  Military  Journal,  page  28.  At  that  time  the  Philadelphians  were  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
frankford  Mills  for  their  flour.  It  was  with  the  pretense  of  going  thither  for  flour,  that  Lydia  Darrah  left 
Philadelphia  and  hastened  to  the  American  camp  at  Whitemarsh,  apprised  Washington  of  an  intended  at- 
tack upon  him,  and,  by  her  patriotic  vigilance,  doubtless  saved  the  American  army,  under  the  commazider- 
in-chief,  from  destruction  or  captivity.     This  circumstance  is  noted  on  pages  301 — 302. 
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Ae  QriTV  of  Dr.  Fnnklin,  tad  othert. 


HU  early-written  Epitaph. 


Detcriptioa  of  Christ  Church. 


I 


Within  its  wall-inolosed  grave-yard  in  the  rear  is  the  dust  of  many  of  the  early  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  most  renowned  of  ivhom 
\vi%s  Dr.  ixuijuLain  Franklin.  His  grave  is  beside  that  of  his 
wife^  and  daughter  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
yard.  '■  1  wL^h/^  he  said  in  his  will,  <'to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  rtiy  wile,  if  it  may  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone  be  made  by 
Cham  bars,  six:  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain,  with  only  a  small 
molding  rouud  the  upper  edge,  and  this  inscription : 
"  Benjamin  ) 

and       >  Franklin. 
Deborah  ) 

178-." 
Hm  wbhe£  were  complied  with.     The  date  on  the  stone  is  1 790.^ 
In  the  sanie  iiK-Iosure  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Prince- 
ton, was  first  buried  ;    also    Major-general 
Charles  Lee,  whose  aversion  to  burial  with 
Dissenters  has  been  noticed.     Standing  amid 
its  graves,  and  overshadowed  by  the  venera- 
ble church,  the  American  feels  that  he  is 
upon  consecrated  ground  indeed — consecrated 
by  something  holier  than  the  voice  of  man 
setting  it  apart  as  a  resting-place  for  the  dead. 
Here,  wide  open,  is  a  broad  page  of  our 
national  history ;  let  us  sit  down  this  still 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  peruse  a  portion  of  it 
preparatory  to  a  ramble  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Delaware* 

— the  Indian's  Mack-er-isk-iskan — dwelt  for 

ages  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Lenni  Lena- 

PEs* — the  Original  People.     They  claimed 

Cumm  Cbubch.«  the  broad  land  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Poto- 


^  As  early  as  1727,  when  Franklin  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
ibr  himself: 

The  Body 

of 

Benjamin  Framklin, 

Printer, 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  Bode. 

Its  contents  torn  out 

(And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding), 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Bat  the  work  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new  and  more  elegant  edition, 

Revised  and  corrected 

by 

The  Author. 

This  epitaph  was  first  printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (the  New  England  Couirant)^  established  and  printed 
hjr  Dr.  Franklin. 

'  This  name  was  given  to  the  bay  and  river  in  honor  of  Lord  De  la  Ware,  who  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
fioiaui  1611. 

'  This  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a  generic  term,  and  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Alfronquin  family. 

'  This  view  is  from  Second  Street,  looking  northwest.  It  was  built  at  varioas  periods.  The  first  (west- 
cm)  end  was  erected  in  1727  \  the  eastern  or  front  portion  was  raised  in  1731 ;  and  a  small  steeple  was 
raared  in  1753-4.  A  small  church  edifice  was  built  upon  its  site  in  1695,  and  the  later  edifice  was  raised 
arand  the  (^  one  while  worship  continued  in  it.     The  bell  of  the  old  church  was  hung  m  the  crotch  of 

II.  R  r-        I 
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mac  as  their  grand  council-house.  While  they  called  themselves  the  original  people,  they 
repeated  the  tradition  that  at  some  remote  age  their  ancestors  came  from  heyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, conquering,  on  their  way,  the  more  civilized  nations,  whose  monuments  are  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  over  the  rich  valleys  westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  were 
divided  into  three  principal  tribes,  the  Turtle,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Wdf.  The  two  former 
occupied  the  northern  portions  of  New  Jersey  north  of  the  Raritan,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son across  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  are  known  to  the  whites  as  the  Minsi  di- 
vision ;  the  latter,  known  as  the  Ddatvares,  inhabited  the  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.*  Their  settlement  extended  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  Rivers,  and  they  had  a  local  council-fire  at  the  Minisink  flats,  above  the  Del- 
aware Water-gap.  When  these  tribes  first  became  known  to  the  English,  they  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York,  who  applied  to  them  the  scornful  epithet  of  "  wom- 
en." They  were  forbidden  to  sell  lands  or  make  war  without  the  consent  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  were  reduced  to  absolute  vassalage.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the 
Delawares  were  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  At  Tioga,  in  1 756, 
the  great  Teedyuscung  extorted  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  his  people. 

When  the  whites  first  visited  the  Delaware  with  a  view  to  settlement,  the  Lenni  Lena- 
p6s,  broken  into  many  small  tribes,  were  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  river  on  either 
side.*  They  received  the  whites  with  open-handed  hospitality.  "  In  liberality  they  excel," 
wrote  William  Penn.  "  Nothing  is  too  good  for  their  friend.  Give  them  a  fine  gun,  coat, 
or  other  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticks.  Light  of  heart,  strong  affections, 
but  soon  spent.  The  most  merry  creatures  that  live ;  feast  and  dance  perpetually.  They 
never  have  much,  nor  want  much.  Wealth  circulates  like  the  blood — all  parts  partake  ; 
and,  though  none  shall  want  what  another  hath,  yet  exact  observers  of  property."  Penn 
drew  a  charming  picture  of  their  hospitality,  their  liberal  distribution  of  presents  when  re- 
ceived, and  the  universal  happiness  that  prevailed  among  them ;  and  then,  with  the  hand  of 

a  tree  near  by.  The  new  church  was  furnished  with  an  organ  in  1729.  The  design  of  the  church  was 
made  by  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia.  In  1752-3  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  fine  steeple  upon  the  church,  and,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose,  a  lottery  was  established — "  m 
scheme  to  raise  e£l012  10«.  to  finish  the  steeple  to  Christ  Church,  and  to  purchase  a  ring  of  bells,  and  a 
clock."  The  '*  Philadelphian  Steeple  Lottery"  was  successful,  and  the  structure,  as  it  now  appears,  was 
''finished  in  1754.  A  chime  of  bells,  weighing  eight  thousand  pounds,  was  purchased  in  England,  at  a  cost 
of  $4500.  These  bells  were  taken  down  from  the  steeple  by  the  commissary  general,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  to  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and  conveyed  to  Trenton  for  safety.  They  were  returned,  and  hung 
again  after  the  enemy  evacuated  the  city.  Watson,  in  his  Annah  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  these  bells 
were  first  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Governor  Anthony  Palmer's  wife,  the  mother  of  twenty- 
one  children,  all  of  whom  died  of  consumption.  On  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  a  miter,  bearing  the  followin*}* 
inscription :  "  The  Right  Reverend  William  White,  D.D.,  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  February  4thj  1787."  The  miter  is  four  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  has  thirteen 
holes  in  it,  indicative  of  the  number  of  the  original  states.  Bishop  White  was  one  of  the  first  chaplains  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  related  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  living 
next  door  to  a  Quaker  family  in  Market  Street,  he  used  to  play  with  their  little  daughter.  She  often  said, 
when  she  grew  up,  that  Billy  White  was  bom  for  a  bishop,  for  she  never  could  persuade  him  to  play  any 
thing  but  church.  He  would  tie  her  apron  around  his  neck  for  a  gown,  and  stand  behind  a  chair  for  a  pul- 
pit, while  she,  seated  before  him  on  a  low  bench,  was  to  be  the  congregation. 

*  The  two  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  was  Captain  White  Eyes 
and  Captain  Pipe.  The  former  became  chief  sachem  in  1776,  and  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  He  was 
a  firm  friend  to  the  missionaries,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  his  people  to  Christianity,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  accompanying  blessings  of  civilization.  He  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780. 
Captain  Pipk  secretly  favored  the  British  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  vigilant  White  Eyes 
frustrated  all  his  plans  for  a  while.  The  Delawares  at  length  became  divided,  and  most  of  them,  under 
Captain  Pipe,  joined  the  British.  Wo  have  met  these  chiefs  once  before  (page  264,  vol.  i.),  and  shall  me^ 
them  again  when  we  consider  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

'  The  Jssanpink  Indians  were  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  (Trenton) ;  the  Rankokat  and  AndatiakoM 
at  Christina  Creek,  near  Wilmington  ;  the  Nishaminies  near  Bristol ;  the  Shackamaxont  about  Kensington  ; 
the  Manias,  or  Frogs,  near  Burlington ;  the  Minseys^  or  Minisinks,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware :  and  ihrett 
or  four  other  tribes  were  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.     A  few  Mingoes  were  among  these. 
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truth,  holds  Dp  this  record  of  the  curse  which  boasted  civilization  carries  with  it  as  conthi- 
ually  as  its  own  shadow :  **  Since  the  Europeans  came  into  these  parts,  they  are  grown 
great  lovers  of  strong  liquors,  rum  especially,  and  for  it  exchange  the  richest  of  their  skins 
and  furs.  If  they  are  heated  with  liquors,  they  are  restless  till  they  have  enough  to  sleep  ; 
that  is  their  cry.  «  Some  more,  and  I  unU  go  to  sleep  ;*  but,  when  drunk,  one  of  the  most 
wretched  spectacles  in  the  world." 

In  1609,  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
touched  near  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  but,  finding  shoal  water,  put  to 
tea,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  through  tiie  Narrows  into  New  York  Bay.  The  Dutch  es- 
tablished a  trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island,  now  New  York.  The  establishment  increased, 
and  in  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1623,  this  company  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  discovered  by  Hudson,  including  the  Delaware,  or  South 
River,  as  they  called  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  River,  now  the  Hudson.  The 
foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  was  laid,  and  Captain  Jacobus  May  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session and  colonize  in  the  most  southern  part  of  New  Jersey.  He  gave  Cape  May  the 
name  it  still  bears.  Near  where  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands,  he  built  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  the  first  white  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  but  it  was  not 
permanent.  In  1631,  Captain  David  Pieterson  de  Vries  entered  the  Delaware  River  with 
two  ships  and  about  thirty  colonists.  He  was  associated  with  Grodyn,  Bloemart,  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  wealthy  Dutch  patroons,^  in  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  tobacco  and  grain,  and  prosecuting  the  whale  and  seal 
fishing.  He  built  Fort  Oplandt,  near  Lewiston,  Delaware.  De  Vries  returned  to  Holland, 
tad  when  he  came  back,  in  1632,  his  colony  was  destroyed.  The  arms  of  Holland,  em- 
blazoned on  a  piece  of  tin,  had  been  raised  upon  a  pole.  An  Indian  stole  the  metal  to  make 
a  tobacco-box  of  it.  Osset,  the  commander,  quarreled  with  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  fell 
upon  the  colonists,  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  butchered  every  one  of  them.  De  Vries 
made  peace  with  the  tribe,  but,  finding  Fort  Nassau  deserted,  and  the  whole  settlement  a 
desolation,  he  left  the  bay  forever ;  for,  before  the  Dutch  could  re-establish  their  power,  the 
patent  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland,  gave  them  an  English  com- 
petitor for  the  lower  portions  of  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  the  New  World  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  en- 
%htened  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  He  conceived  a  scheme  for  planting  a 
Swedish  colony  in  America,  an  idea  suggested  and  heartily  seconded  by  William  Usselinx, 
I  wealthy  and  enterprising  Netherlander.  A  commercial  company  was  formed  ;  the  stock 
was  open  to  all  Europe,  and  Gustavus  pledged  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  enter- 
prise. Slavery  was  repudiated  as  a  disadvantage  to  the  proposed  colony.  .'<  Slaves,"  they 
said,  "  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  bard  usage.  The 
Swedish  nation  is  laborious  and  intelligent,  and  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people 
with  wives  and  children."  America  seemed  to  them  a  paradise,  and  Gustavus  suggested 
that  the  proposed  colony  might  prove  an  advantage  to  all  oppressed  and  persecuted  Chris- 
ttaot.  At  that  moment  Germany,  and  indeed  Protestant  Christendom,  was  menaced  with 
a  total  subversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  pope — a  power  composed  of  religious  influence  and  imperial  soldiers — Gustavus  took  the 
fiekl.  All  other  considerations  were,  for  the  moment,  absorbed  by  this  one  movement ;  and 
yet  the  idea  of  planting  a  free  colony  in  the  New  World  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
ouDd  of  the  Swedish  monarch.  At  Nuremberg,  only  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen,  where  he  lost  his  life,  he  recommended  the  great  scheme,  •'  the  jewel  of  his  kingdom,'* 
to  the  Germans.  His  views  were  warmly  seconded  by  Oxenstiem,  the  eminent  statesman, 
who  controlled  the  political  affairs  of  Sweden  during  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina. 

In  1638,  a  colony  of  Swedes  from  Gottenburg,  under  the  command  of  Peter  Minuits,  a 
&rmer  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Cape  Henlo- 


*  See  page  391,  vol.  i. 
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pen.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  they  called  it  Paradise.  They  approached 
the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  purchased  from  them  their  lands  upon  the  Delaware  from 
Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  at  Trenton,  and  named  the  region  New  Sweden.  They  built 
a  church  and  fort  on  the  Minquaas,  or  Mingoes  (now  Christiana)  Creek,  where  Wilming- 
ton now  stands,  and  there  laid  out  a  town.  The  Dutch  claimed  a  title  to  all  this  region 
by  virtue  of  prior  discovery  and  settlement,  and  Grovernor  Keifl  protested  against  this  in- 
trusion. Other  emigrants  came ;  some  from  Maryland,  who  settled  near  the  Schuylkill, 
and  others  from  New  Haven,  who  established  themselves  on  the  Jersey  shore.  These  Keift 
promptly  expelled,  but  did  not  disturb  the  Swedes. 

John  Printz  succeeded  Minuits  as  governor  in  1643.  With  him  came  John  Campanius, 
from  Stockholm,  as  chaplain  for  the  colony.  They  came  in  the  ship  Fame^  accompanied  by 
two  war  vessels,  the  Swan  and  the  Chantas.  Governor  Printz  selected  Tinicura  Island/ 
at  the  mouth  of  Darby  Creek,  for  a  residence.  There  he  built  a  strong  fort  of  hemlock  logs, 
and  a  church,  and  beautified  the  neighborhood  with  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds.  Quite 
a  village  of  fine  houses,  for  the  times,  sprung  up,  and  New  Gottenburg,  as  it  was  called, 
was  for  some  years  the  metropolis  of  New  Sweden.  Emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  Old  Sweden,  and  they  scattered  neat  dwellings  and  cultivated  acres 
all  along  the  Delaware,  from  the  present  Wilmington  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1651,  the  Dutch  determined  to  maintain  their  power  on  the  Delaware,  and  erected 
Fort  Kasimer,  on  the  south  of  Minquaas  Creek,  now  the  site  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware. 
Printz  protested,  and  also  built  Fort  EUinberg  on  the  Jersey  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Salem 
Creek.  The  garrison  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  a  foe  more  numerous  and  annoying  than 
Indians  or  Dutch,  and  the  place  was  significantly  named  Mosquitoesburg. 

John  Claudius  Rising,  or  Risingh,  succeeded  Printz  in  1 652.  Risingh  was  more  bellig- 
erent than  his  predecessor,  and  captured  Fort  Kasimer,  either  by  storm  or  stratagem,  in 
1654,  hoisted  the  Swedish  flag  over  it,  and  called  it  Fort  Trinity.  Sven  Schute,  a  bold 
Swedish  warrior,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  garrison.  This  act  excited  the  ire 
of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  1655  Governor  Stuyvesant,  with  seven  ships,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  went  up  the  Delaware,  took  all  the  Swedish  forts,  and  desolated 
New  Gt)ttenburg,  on  Tinicum  Island.  The  Swedes  obtained  honorable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, and  the  settlers  prospered  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  Indians  remained  the  firm 
friends  of  the  Swedes ;  and  when  the  Dutch  attempted  to  prevent  a  Swedish  ship  with  em- 
igrants from  passing  up  the  Delaware  in  1656,  the  natives  interfered,  and  the  Mercurtus 
sailed  up  unmolested.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  continued  to  occupy  the  Delaware  in  oom- 
inon  for  nine  years,  the  former  possessing  the  political  authority.  In  1664,  Charles  the 
Second,  of  England,  having  granted  a  charter  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  including  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  English  conquered  the  whole  country,  and  changed  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  York.  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  obtained  a  grant  of  the  province  of 
New  Jersey  from  the  Duke  of  York  in  1665.  The  latter  was  appointed  governor,  and 
Bergen  and  other  portions  of  East  Jersey  began  to  be  settled.  That  province  was  divided 
into  East  and  West  Jersey  in  1676.  'Lord  Berkeley  transferred  his  half  of  Weat  Jersey,  in 
1677,  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Billinge,  both  of  them  Quakers.  Becoming 
embarrassed,  Billinge  transferred  his  interest  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
William  Penn  was  one  of  those  trustees,  and  thus  he  became  interested  in  the  settlements 
in  the  New  World.  Between  1676  and  1680,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  from 
Burlington  to  Salem,  became  quite  populous  with  Quakers,  who  came  chiefly  from  York- 
shire in  England. 

Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  left,  at  his  death, 
claims  to  a  considerable  amount  against  the  crown,  for  his  services.     His  son,  with  the  two- 

'  This  is  the  island  npon  which  the  lazaretto  now  stands,  and  is  not  the  low,  sandy  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  Delaware  above. 
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fold  motive  of  settling  these  claims  and  providing  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  Quaker  hreth- 
rcn,  applied  to  King  Charles  the  Second  for  a  grant  of  land  in  the  New  World.  He  was 
SQCcessful,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681, 
a  charter  was  gr^Lnted.  The  assent  of  the 
Dnke  of  York  on  the  north,  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  on  the  south,  was  obtained  to  the 
proTifiions  of  the  charter,  and  a  province  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  three  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  breadth  by  five  degrees 
of  longitude  in  length,  was  named  by  the 

king's  proclamation,  as  well  as 

in  the  charter,  Pennsylvania,  in 
honor  of  the  illustrious  Admiral  Penn.  The 
proprietor  immediately  published  *«  certain 
conditions  or  concessions"  to  adventurers ; 
and  an  association,  composed  principally  of 
Qoakers,  was  formed  at  London  and  Bris- 
tol, called  '*  The  Free  Society  of  Traders," 
who  emigrated  to  America  to  purchase 
lands  in  the  new  province.  William  Mark- 
bam,  a  kinsman  of  Penn*s,  had  been  sent 
forward  as  his  deputy  to  take  possession  of 
the  conn  try  and  prepare  for  the  colonists. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1682,  Penn,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Quakers,  sailed  in  the  Welcome,  from  England.  They  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  settlers  of  every  kind  received  the  new  proprietor  with  great  joy,  for  the 
fame  of  his  noble  and  excellent  character  had  preceded  him.  At  Upland  (now  Chester)  he 
convened  an  assembly,  where  he  made  known  his  plans  and  benevolent  designs.  His  words 
were  heard  with  delight,  and  the  people  flocked  around  him  with  the  afiectionate  feelings 
of  children.  The  Swedes  said,  «*  It  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw."  At  this  assembly 
an  Act  of  Union  was  adopted,  conformable  to  a  deed  which  he  had  obtained,  by  which  the 
"  three  lower  counties,"  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex  (now  the  State  of  Delaware),  were  annexed 
to  Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  afterward,  Penn  proceeded  to  Shackamaxon  (now  Kensing- 
ton, in  Philadelphia),  where  he  entered  into  a  treaty  vidth  the  Indians,  and  established  with 
them  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.     This  was  the  memorable  treaty  held 

*  William  Penn  was  bom  in  London,  October  14th,  1644,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  entered,  as  a  gentle- 
Ban  commoner,  a  college  in  Oxford.  Brilliant  talents  and  unaffected  goodness  charaoterized  his  early 
tooth.  While  at  Oxford,  he  heard  an  itinerant  Quaker  preach,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  doctrines 
which  be  taught,  that  he  joined,  with  other  students  similarly  impressed,  in  withdrawing  from  the  established 
worship  and  holding  meetings  by  themselves.  He  was  fined  for  non-conformity  and  expelled  from  college 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Parental  discipline  attempted  to  reclaim  liim,  but  in  vain.  He  was 
•rai  to  France,  where  he  passed  two  years,  and  became  a  very  polished  young  gentleman.  He  studied  law 
iaLinooUi's  Inn  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666, 
to  manage  an  estate  for  his  father,  but,  associating  with  Quakers  there,  he  was  recalled.  He  could  not  be 
penoaded  to  take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his  father  or  the  king,  and  for  this  inflexibility  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house.  He  became  an  itinerant  Quaker  preacher,  and  made  many  proselytes.  He 
aoflered  mnoh  "  for  conscience'  sake,"  sometimes  by  revilings,  sometimes  by  imprisonments.  He  wrote 
Boeh,  and  preached  with  daily  increasing  fervor.  In  1 668  he  wrote  his  No  Cross,  no  Crown  ;  and  in  1 670 
he  vas  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury.  His  father  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  him  a 
ytrj  large  estate,  but  he  continued  to  travel,  preach,  and  write  as  usual.  Having  obtained  a  charter  for 
1  province  in  America,  and  settled  his  government  on  a  sure  basis,  he  formed  a  plan  for  a  capital  city,  and 
•uned  it  Philadelphia— 6roMer/y  love.  Two  years  af\er  it  was  founded  it  contained  two  thousand  inhabit- 
uts.  On  returning  to  England  in  1684,  he  obtained  the  release  of  thirteen  hundred  Quakers  then  in  prison. 
He  resided  mostly  in  England,  but  visited  his  colony  occasionally.  He  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder 
ia  1712,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  30th  of  July,  1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  His  posterity 
hekl  his  possessions  till  the  Revolution.     His  last  surviving  son,  Thomas  Penn,  died  in  1775. 
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beneath  the  wide-spread  branches  of  a  huge  elm.  «  Under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  now 
leafless  by  the  frosts  of  autumn,"  says  Bancroft,  **  Penn  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  from  both  banks  of  the  Delaware— 
from  the  border  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have 
been,  from  the  Susquehanna — the  same  simple  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  love  which  Georc^e  Fox  had  pro- 
fessed before  Cromwell,  and  Mary  Fisher  had  borne 
to  the  Grand  Turk.  The  English  and  the  Indian 
should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike 
secure  in  their  pursuits  and  their  possessions,  and 
adjust  every  difierence  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  race." 
♦»  We  meet,*'  said  Penn,  *•  on  the  broad  pathway  of 
good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage  shall  be 
taken  on  either  side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and 
love.  I  will  not  call  you  children,  for  parents 
sometimes  chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor 
brothers  only ;  for  brothers  difier.     The  friendship  „  , 

between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a  chain ; 

for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  the  falling  tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one 
man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

"  *  Tbou'lt  find,'  said  the  Quaker,  *  in  me  and  mine, 
But  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  to  thine, 
Who  abuse  no  power  and  admit  no  line 

'Twixt  the  red  men  and  the  white.' 
And  bright  was  the  spot  where  the  Quaker  came 
To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  trump  of  Fame 

Till  its  final  blast  shall  die. 
The  city  he  rearM  from  the  iylvan  sfuuU, 
His  beautiful  monument  now  is  made ; 
And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  the  scenes  that  are  rolling  by." 

Hannah  F.  Goitui. 

The  children  of  the  forest  were  touched  by  the  sacred  doctrine  which  the  "  Quaker  king" 
avowed.  They  received  the  presents  of  Penn  in  sincerity,  and  in  hearty  friendship  they 
gave  the  belt  of  wampum.  **  •  We  will  live,'  said  they,  '  in  love  with  William  Penn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the  sun  shall  endure.' " 

Thus  was  established  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  its  foundations  laid  deep  and 
broad  upon  the  sacred  rules  of  truth  and  justice,  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Quakers,  who 
formed  the  prime  element  of  the  new  state.  That  sect  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  exemplars 
of  moral  purity  in  an  age  and  among  a  people  eminently  licentious.  The  court,  the  fount* 
ain-head  of  example,  was  wholly  impure  in  morals,  skeptical  in  religion,  and  unscrupulous 
in  politics.  Unlike  tfie  other  Puritan  sects,  which  gave  royalty  so  much  trouble,  the  Quak- 
ers taught  morality  more  by  example  than  by  precept ;  yet  they  were  ever  bold  in  the 


^  This  monument  stands  near  the  intersection  of  Hanover  and  Beach  Streets,  Kensington,  on  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  IVeaty  Tree  stood.  The  tree  was  blown  down  in  1810,  when  it  was  ascertained  to 
be  283  years  old.  When  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  winter  of  1778,  their 
foraging  parties  were  out  in  every  direction  for  fuel.  To  protect  this  tree  from  the  ax,  Colonel  Simcoe,  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  placed  a  sentinel  under  it.  Of  its  remains,  many  chairs,  vases,  work-stands,  and  other 
articles  have  been  made.  The  commemorative  monument  was  erected  by  the  Penn  Society.  Upon  it  an) 
the  following  inscriptions : 

North  side. — "Treaty  ground  of  William  Penn  and  the  Indian  nation,  1682.     Unbroken  Faith.** 

South  side. — "William  Penn,  born  1644.     Died,  1718." 

West  side. — "  Placed  by  the  Penn  Society,  A.D.  1827,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Elm  Tree." 

East  side. — "Pennsylvania  founded,  1681,  by  deeds  of  Peace." 
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CkmdBr  and  Influence  of  the  Quakers.  Founding  of  the  PennBylvania  Commonwealtfa,  and  of  the  City  of  Philadelpliia. 

tTOwal  of  their  principles.  Their  benevoleace  was  as  extensive  as  the  round  world  ;  their 
pltDS  dedgoed  no  less  than  the  estahlishoient  of  universal  religion.  No  station  was  too  ex- 
alted for  their  faithfulness  to  reach.  George  Fox  spoke  holdly,  face  to  face,,  to  the  king,  as 
did  Paul  before  Agrippa ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  catechise,  by  letter,  even  Pope  Innocent 
XL  No  station  was  too  low  for  their  paternal  care,  and  no  instrument  too  humble  to  be 
made  useful  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  *•  Plowmen  and  milk-maids,  becoming  itiner- 
ant preachers,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to  the  consciences 
of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers,  of  the  pope  and  the  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
Their  apostles  made  their  way  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  Egypt ;  and 
lome  were  even  moved  to  go  toward  China  and  Japan  in  search  of  the  unknown  realms  of 
Prester  John."'  Democracy,  in  its  largest  sense,  was  their  political  creed.  •*  We  lay  a 
ibundation,*'  said  Penn,  *<  for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as  Christians  and  as  men, 
that  they  may  not  be  brought  into  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent ;  for  we  put  the 
POWE&  Df  THE  PEOPLE."  With  such  vicws  he  framed  his  government ;  with  the  simplicity 
of  honest  truth  and  love  he  made  the  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  treaty  was  not  con- 
firmed by  oath,  nor  ratified  by  signatures  and  seals ;  no  written  records  were  made,  ••  and 
its  terms  and  conditions  had  Ho  abiding  monuments  but  on  the  heart.  There  they  were 
written  like  the  laws  of  God,  and  were  never  forgotten.""  Kindness  was  more  powerful  in 
sobduiog  than  the  sword,  and  justice  had  greater  weight  with  the  Indian  warrior  than  gun- 
powder. '*  New  England  had  just  terminated  a  disastrous  war  of  extermination  ;  the  Dutch 
were  scarcely  ever  at  peace  with  the  Algonquins ;  the  laws  of  Maryland  refer  to  Indiau 
hostilities  and  massacres  which  extended  as  far  as  Richmond.  Penn  came  without  arms ; 
he  declared  his  purpose  to  abstain  from  violence  ;  he  had  no  message  but  peace  ;  and  not  a 
drop  of  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian."'  They  themselves  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  rectitude.  «*  We  have  done  hotter,"  they  said,  in  the  Planter's  Speech,  in 
1684,  "than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we  had  gained  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  may 
make  the  ambitious  heroes  whom  the  world  admires  blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  To 
the  poor  dark  souU  round  about  us  we  teach  their  rights  as  men." 

Near  the  close  of  1682  Penn  purchased  lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  their  confluence,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  capital  city.  Already  the  Swedes  had 
bailt  a  church  there  ;*  and  the  situation  was  "  not  surpassed,"  in  the  estimation  of  Penn, 
"by  one  among  all  the  many  places  he  had  seen  in  the  world."  With  great  joy  and  brill- 
iant hopes  they  marked  the  boundaries  of  streets  on  the  trunks  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  ash, 
and  walnut  trees  of  the  original  forest,  and  gave  them  names  derived  from  these  natural 
landmarks.  They  called  the  city  Philadelphia^-^ro^^er/^  love — and  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity the  forest  disappeared,  and  pleasant  houses  uprose  upon  the  "  virgin  Elysian  shore." 

In  March,  1683,  the  second  Assembly  of  the  province  convened  in  the  infant  city,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Penn,  the  original  «*  form  of  government"  was  so  amended,  that  the 
^charter  of  liberties"  signed  by  him  at  that  time  rendered  the  government  of  Pennsylvania^ 
tomut,  &U  but  in  name,  a  representative  democracy.  Penn  soon  afterward  returned  to  En- 
"*^  gland,  having  first  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  Thomas  Loyd  as  president,, 
to  administer  his  government  during  his  absence.  Every  thing  went  on  prosperously,  and 
wihing  occurred  tp  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  new  state  until  1691,  when  the  "  three  loweF 

*  Bancroft,  u.,  337.  *  Ibid.,  ii.,  382.  »  Ibid.,  U.  383*. 

*  Several  years  before  the  arrival  of  Penn,  the  apper  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware  erected  a  bLock> 
InoBe  at  Wicaco,  now  the  distriot  of  Southwark.  The  block-house  was  converted  into  a  church  for  the 
eoKTenieoce  of  the  settlement,  the  port-boles  serving  for  windows.  The  first  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in 
1077.  This  edifice  stood  npon  a  pleasant  knoll  sloping  to  the  river.  North  of  it,  where  Christian  Street 
ii,  was  an  inlet,  and  beyond  this  was  another  knoll,  on  which  was  erected  the  house  of  three  Swedish  broth- 
an,  Sren,  Oele,  and  Andries  Swenson  [Swanson],  from  whom  Penn  purchased  the  site  of  Philadelphia. 
Tlus  boUding  was  noticed  by  Kalm  in  1748;  and  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  Annah  of  PhiUidelphia,  (i.,  148)) 
ttjB,  "  the  original  log-house  was  standing  until  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  taken  down 
•ad  converted  into  fuel."  A  brick  church  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  block-house  in  1700,  and  is* 
Ai^  standing  on  Swanson  Street,  a  little  distance  from  the  navy  yard. 
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oounties  on  the  Delaware"  already  mentioned,  withdrew  from  the  Union  on  accoant  of  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council.  With  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  Penn,  a  deputy  governor  was  appointed  over  them. 

Charles  the  Second  died  in  1685,  and  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  bad  private  character  of  James,  his  duplicity,  and  his  known  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  made  him  detested  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  England,  and, 
three  years  after  his  accession,  he  was  driven  into  exile.  His  scepter  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband  William,  prince  of  Orange.  William  Penn  was  sus- 
pected of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  of  secret  efibrts  to  effect  his  res- 
toration.    For  this  he  was  imprisoned ;  and  in  1692  his  provincial  government  Vas  taken 


from  him  by  Gov.  Fletcher, 
of  New  York,  under  a  royal 
commission.  These  suspicions 
were  speedily  removed,  and  in 
1694  Fenn's  proprietary  rights 
were  restored  to  him. 

Penn  again  visited  his  colo- 
ny in  1699,  but  he  did  not  find 
that  prevailing  peace  which 
gladdened  his  heart  when  he 
left  it.  Discontents  had  aris- 
en among  the  people,  and  they 
were  clamorous  for  further  pop- 
ular concession^.  Ever  intent 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  presented  them  with  a 
more  liberal  charter  than  the 
former  ones.  It  conferred  great- 
er powers  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Assembly  declared,  in  sign- 
ing it,  that  <*  they  thankfully 
received  the  same  from  the 
proprietor  and  governor,  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October, 
1701.**  This  charter  remain- ' 
ed  unaltered  until  the  separa- 
tion of  the  province  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
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constitution  in  1776.  The 
delegates  from  the  lower  coun- 
ties had  withdrawn  from  the 
general  Assembly,  and  refused 
allegiance  to  the  new  charter 
of  the  Union  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn  labored  to  bind 
them  harmoniously  together, 
but  without  success,  and  in 
1703  a  total  separation  was 
agreed  upon.  From  that  pe- 
riod, Pennsylvania  and  the 
**  three  lower  counties,'*  or  Del- 
aware, had  separate  Liegisla- 
tures,  although  the  same  gov- 
ernor continued  to  preside  over 
both.  A  scheme  was  now 
elaborating  in  the  British  cabi- 
net to  abolish  all  of  the  propri- 
etary governments  in  America, 
and  Penn  hastened  back 
to  England  to  oppose  it.* 
He  never  returned  to  America, 
but  died  in  England  in  1761, 
leaving  his  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  to  his  th  roe 
sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  Rich- 
ard Penn  (then  minors),  wfeo 


170L 


'  This  is  a  representation  of  the  seal  and  signature  of  William  Penn  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  charter. 
The  names  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  instrument  are  James  Claypoole,  Francis  Plumsted,  Thomas 
Barker,  Philip  Ford,  Edward  Pritchard,  Andrew  Soule,  Christopher  Taylor,  Charles  Lloyd,  William  Gib- 
son, U.  More,  George  Rudyard,  Harbt.  Springett 

'  The  parting  message  of  Governor  Penn  to  the  Assembly  is  a  pattern  of  brevity,  and  might  be  studied 
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contuiued  to  administer  the  government — by  deputies,  most  of  the  time — until  the  Revola- 
tioo.  The  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  then  purchased  all  their  interest  in  the  province 
ibr  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  * 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  task  to  trace  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  in  detail, 
from  the  period  of  Penn's  death  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  independence,  but  our 
plan  and  limits  forbid  it.  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  settlement  and  establish- 
ment of  the  province,  we  must  be  content  with  a  consideration  of  leading  events  bearing 
directly  upon  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

John,  a  grandson  of  WiUiam  Penn,  and  son  of  Richard,  then  one  of  the  proprietors 
living  in  England,  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Stamp  Act  and  kin- 
dred measures  of  government  stirred  up  a  rebellious  spirit  in  the  colonies.  The  province 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Seneca  Indians,  who 
were  committing  dreadful  atrocities  on  the  western  frontier.  It  seemed  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernor Penn  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an  enemy  toward  the  people  with  whom  his  grand- 
&ther  lived  so  afiectionately ;  and  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  ofiered,  by 
proclamation,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  bounty  for  the  capture  of  Indians  or 
their  scalps  .**  The  war  was  successful ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1764  the  Hostile  °^' 
ladiaos  sued  for  peace. 

Internal  commotions  now  became  more  frequent,  and  ominous  of  political  disruption.  For 
years  the  province  had  been  agitated  by  quarrels  between  the  Assembly  and  the  proprietors 
on  the  subject  of  prerogatives.  The  popular  mind  was  led  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  contended  that  the  proprietary  estates  should  be  taxed  in  common  with  other 
property.  The  proprietors,  resting  upon  the  privileges  of  their  charter,  resisted  the  meas- 
ure, and  in  John  Penn  they  had  a  powerful,  because  interested,  champion.  All  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  through  concession  being  at  an  end,  Franklin  and  others  had  previously  pro- 
posed to  petition  the  king  to  purchase  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  from  the  proprietors, 
sod  vest  the  government  directly  in  the  crown.  The  proposition  was  favorably  considered 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  the  petition  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  Franklin.  It  set  forth 
the  increasing  property,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  increasing  power  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  of  such  a  power  in  the  state  intervening 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.  This  was  the  first  great  step  toward  revolution  in  Penn- 
sylTania — an  attempt  to  crush  feudal  power  and  remove  all  barriers  between  the  supreme 
governor  and  the  governed.  Many  leading  men,  whose  relationship  to  the  proprietaries,  and 
attachment  to  things  made  reverend  by  age,  opposed  the  petition  ;  but  the  Quakers,  whose 
principles  had  been  set  at  naught  by  the  successors  of  William  Penn,  were  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  Several  successive  Assemblies  favored  the  proposition,  and  Dr.  Frank-  Korembcr, 
lin  was  appointed  provincial  agent  to  urge  the  measure  before  the  king.     This         ^''^■ 

vith  profit  by  some  of  oar  chief  magistrates.  It  was  communicated  just  before  his  departure  for  England, 
tad  VIS  as  follows : 

"10th  month,  15th,  ITOa 
^  Frieicds, — Your  union  is  what  I  desire ;  but  your  peace  and  accommodating  one  another  is  what  I 
most  expect  from  you ;  the  reputation  of  it  is  something — the  reality  much  more.  I  desire  you  to  remem> 
ber  tod  observe  what  I  say.  Yield  in  circumstances  to  preserve  essentials ;  and  being  safe  in  one  another, 
yoQ  will  always  be  so  in  esteem  with  me.  Make  me  not  sad  now  I  am  going  to  leave  you ;  since  it  is  for 
yoo,  as  well  as  for  your  friend,  and  proprietor,  and  governor,  William  Penn." 

Just  before  leaving,  Penn  granted  a  city  charter  to  Philadelphia,  and  Edward  Shippen  was  appointed  the 
first  mayor.  He  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  lieutenant  governor  of  bis  province,  and 
James  Logan  secretary. 

^  The  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  his  government,  together 
with  many  acts  of  private  benevolence,  so  impaired  his  paternal  estate  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  borrow 
130,000,  the  most  of  which  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  his  province.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  ibe  Mate  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  now  amounting  to  about  $40,000,000. 

'  The  bounties  were  as  follows :  *'  For  every  male  above  the  age  of  ten  years  captured,  $150 ;  scalped, 
l>eine  killed,  8l34  ;  for  every  female  Indian  enemy,  and  every  male  under  ten  years,  captured,  $130;  for 
every  feoiale  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  scalped,  $50 ! 
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was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  colonial  agencies  which  so  efficiently  aided  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  other  commercial  towns,  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Intelligence  of  its  enactment,  and  the  king*s  assent,  produced  great  ex- 
citement ;  and,  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  go  into  efiect  approached,  open  hostility  be- 
came more  and  more  manifest.  Party  spirit,  at  that  time,  was  peculiarly  rancorous  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  political  opposers  of  Dr.  Franklin  asserted  that  be  was  in  favor  of  the 
odious  act.  The  fact  that  he  had  procured  the  office  of  stamp-master  for  Philadelphia  £)r 
his  friend  John  Hughes  (as  he  did  for  IngersoU  of  Connecticut),  gave  a  coloring  of  truth  to 
the  charge,  and  his  family  and  property  were  menaced  with  injury.*  He  was  lampooned 
by  caricatures'  and  placards ;  but  they  had  little  efiect  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
by  whom  he  was  admired  and  confided  in. 

The  store-keepers  of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  cease  importing  British  goods  while  the 
Stamp  Act  was  in  force ;  the  people  resolved  to  abstain  from  mutton,  so  that  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  manufacture  might  be  increased ;  and  among  other  resolves  concerning 
frugality  in  living,  they  determined  to '  restrain  the  usual  expenses  of  funerals.  Benjamin 
Price,  Esq.,  was'  buried  in  an  oaken  coffin  and  iron  handles  ;  and  Alderman  Plnmstead  was 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  a  pall  or  mourning-dresses.  When  the  commission  for  Hughes 
and  the  stamps  arrived,  all  the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled ;  the  colors  were  hoisted  half 
mast,  and  signs  of  a  popular  outbreak  appeared.  The  house  of  Hughes  was  guarded  by  his 
friends  ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ran  so  high  and  menacing  that  he  resigned  his 
office.  As  in  New  York,  the  odious  act  was  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets,  headed 
The  Folly  of  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America.*  The  newspaper  of  William  Brad- 
ford,^ the  leading  printer  in  Philadelphia,  teemed  with  denunciations  of  the  act ;  and  on  the 

*  His  wife,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  September,  1765,  from  "near  Philadelphia,''  informs  him 
that  a  mob  was  talked  of;  that  several  houses  were  indicated  for  destruction  ;  and  that  she  was  advised  to 
remove  to  Burlington  for  safety.  "  It  is  Mr.  S.  S.,"  she  said,  **  that  is  setting  the  people  mad,  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  you  that  bad  planned  the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  Test  Act 
brought  over  here."  The  courageous  woman  declared  she  would  not  stir  from  her  dwelling,  and  she  re- 
mained throughout  the  election  (the  immediate  cause  of  excitement  at  that  time)  unharmed. 

^  In  one  of  these,  called  Tht  Medley,  Franklin  is  represented  among  the  electors,  accompanied  by  the 
Devil,  who  is  whispering  in  his  ear,  '^  Thee  shall  be  agent,  Ben,  for  all  my  reakn."  In  another  part  of  the 
oaricature  is  the  following  verse : 

•«  An  his  decigns  concenter  in  himselC 
For  building  castles  and  aniassiog  pel£ 
The  public  I  'tis  bis  wit  to  «ell  for  gain. 
Whom  private  property  did  ne'er  maintain.*' 

'  Watson's  Annah  of  Philadelphia,  ii.,  271. 

*  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  the  first  pnnter  who  settled  in  the  colony.* 
He  went  to  England  in  1741,  and  the  next  year  returned  with  printing  materials  and  books.  In  December, 
1 742,  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  Journal,  which  was  continued  until  about  the 
close  of  the  century,  when  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  his  business  partner,  changed  its  name  to  the  Drue 
Jimerican.  While  carryin^r  on  the  printin<r  business,  he  opened,  in  1754,  at  the  comer  of  Msurket  and  Front 
Streets,  "The  London  Coffee-house,"  and  in  1762  a  marine  insurance  office,  with  Mr.  Kydd.  His  repub- 
lican bias  was  manifested  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement ;  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began,  he 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  As  a  major  and  colonel,  he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
and  was  at  Fort  Mifflin,  below  Philadelphia,  when  it  was  attacked.  Ader  the  British  army  left  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  with  a  broken  constitution  and  a  shattered  fortune.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  a  par- 
alytic shock  gave  him  warning  of  its  approach.  To  his  children  he  said,  '*  Though  I  bequeath  you  no  es- 
tate, I  leave  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty."  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September,  1791,  aged  seventy- 
two  years. 

*  His  son,  Andrew,  was  also  a  printer,  and  carried  on  business  in  Philadelphia  after  his  father  fiad  redred  to  New  Yoric  oo  a 
pension  from  government  of  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  a  poetic  effusion  printed  by  Keimer,  the  first  employer  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  1734,  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  Bradtords : 

**  In  Penn's  wooden  country  type  feels  no  disaster, 
The  printers  grow  rich ;  one  is  made  their  postmaster. 
Bis  father,  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work, 
And  wallows  in  plenty,  just  now,  in  New  York. 
Though  quite  past  his  labor,  and  old  as  my  gran'num. 
The  government  pays  him  pounds  sixty  per  annum." 
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Dickenaon't  Letten. 


day  preceding  the  one  in  which  the  law  was  to  go  in  force,  it  contained  the  emblematic 
bead  and  **  doleful"  communication  seen  in  the  engraving.* 
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■  Btinal 
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EXPIRING:    In  Hopes  of  a  ReExireotioiLtoLlFEa^aia. 


□  am  fony  to  be 
obliged  to  ac- 
quaint my  read- 
ers that  as  the 
Stamp  Act  is 
feared  to  be  obligatory 
upon  us  after  the  Jirft  of 
Notemhtr  ensuing  (The 
Fatal  To-morrow),  The 
publif  her  of  this  paper,  un- 
able to  bear  the  Burthen, 
has  thought  it  expedient 
to  flop  awhile,  in  order  to 


deliberate,  whether  any 
methods  can  be  found  to 
elude  the  chains  forged  for 
us,  and  efcape  the  infup- 
poitable  f  lavery,  which  it 
is  hoped,  from  the  laft 
reprefentation  now  made 
againft  that  act,  may  be 
eflfected.  Mean  while  I 
muft  earneftly  Requeft 
every  individual  of  my 
Subfcribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  long  be- 1 


hind  Hand,  that  they 
would  immediately  dif- 
charge  their  refpective 
Arrears,  that  I  may  be 
able,  not  only  to  fupport 
myfelf  during  the  Inter- 
val, but  be  better  prepar- 
ed to  proceed  again  with 
this  Paper  whenever  an 
opening  for  that  purpofe' 
appears,  which  I  hope 
will  be  foon. 
WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 


The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the  following  year  produced  great  rejoicing  in  Philadelphia. 
The  intelligence  of  the  repeal  was  brought  by  Captain  Wise.  He  was  invited  to  drink 
panch  at  the  Cofiee-house,*  where  a  gold-laced  hat  was  given  him,  and  presents  were  dis- 
tributed among  bis  crew.  The  punch  was  made  common  ;  and  many  of  the  "first  men 
l^jed  hob-and-nob  over  their  glasses  with  sailors  and  common  people."  The  city  was  brill- 
iaiitlj  illuminated  at  night ;  a  large  quantity  of  wood  was  given  for  bonfires  ;  many  barrels 
of  beer  were  distributed  among  the  populace  ;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  and  mayoralty 
gave  a  feast  to  three  hundred  persons  at  the  State  House  gallery.  At  that  feast  it  was 
nnaoimously  resolved  by  those  present  to  dress  themselves,  at  the  approaching  birth-day  of 
the  king,  in  new  snits  of  English  manufacture,  and  to  give  their  homespun  garments  to  the 
poor.  The  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth-day,  in  June,  was  also  celebrated  with  great  dis- 
plays of  joy  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  people,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  feelings,  did  not  heed 
the  advice  of  Franklin  and  Richard  Penn,  «•  not  to  exult  as  at  a  great  victory." 

When  the  British  Parliament  devised  other  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans,  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  Massachusetts  and  all  the  other  colonies,  was  aroused,  and  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  every  where  freely  discussed.  John  Dickenson  sent  forth  his  powerful 
^  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,"'  and  the  circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  recapitu- 

'  This  is  one  third  the  size  of  the  original,  and  gives  a  fac  simile,  in  appearance,  of  the  device. 

*  The  lAmion  Coffee-houMt,  established,  as  we  have  seen,  by  William  Bradford  ten  years  before,  on  the 
ooraer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  daily  resort  of  the  governor  and  other  public  functionaries, 
«ad  there  vendaes  were  generally  held.  John  Pemberton,  a  Quaker,  owned  the  house  in  1780 ;  and  in  his 
lease  to  Gifibrd  Dally,  he  stipulated  that  gteearing  should  be  discourarred  there,  and  that  the  house  should 
be  defied  on  *'the  first  day  of  the  toeek.^^  This  would  be  an  excellent  clause  in  like  leases  at  the  present 
^y.  '  See  page  476,  vol.  i 
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latin^  arguments  against  taxation,  was  received  with  loud  acclaim.  Alarmed  at  the  prog^ 
ress  of  opposition  in  the  colonies,  Hilishorough,  the  colonial  secretary,  sent  forth  his  counter- 
vailing circulars.  Governor  Penn  was  instructed  to  enjoin  the  Assemhly  to  regard  the  Mas- 
sachusetts circular  as  seditious  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  to  prorogue  the  Assembly 
if  they  should  countenance  it.  The  Assembly,  firm  in  the  right  cause,  practically  asserted 
their  privilege  to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies,  and  they  heartily  seconded  the  propo- 
sition of  Virginia  for  a  union  of  the  provinces  in  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Leagues,  non-impprtation  agreements,  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  other  revolutionary  machinery,  such  as  were  zealously  engaged  in  New  England,  were 
equally  active  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  when  the  British  government  poured  all  its  wrath  npon 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  in  word  and  deed,  stood  up  as  the  bold  champion  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  of  the  New  Englanders.  Its  course  was  more  temperate  than  its  sister  col- 
ony, but  not  less  firm.  While  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  recommended  the  people  of 
Boston  to  try  all  lenient  measures  for  relief,,  they  assured  them  that  "the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  continue  firmly  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty." 

In  December,  1773,  two  of  the  <<  detested  tea-ships"  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
Gloucester  Point.  There  they  were  ordered  to  anchor,  and  to  proceed  no  further,  at  their 
peril.  The  authority  acting  on  the  occasion  was  a  committee  from  a  meeting  of  full  eight 
thousand  persons,  then  congregated  in  the  State  House  yard.  They  allowed  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  ships  (the  Polly)  to  go  up  to  the  city  and  witness  the  manifested  feelings  of  the 
people,  by  which  he  might  determine  which  was  the  wiser  course  to  pursue,  to  persist  in 
landing  the  tea,  or  to  weigh  anchor  for  Europe.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  consignees  of  the  tea  were  all  forced  to  resign.  In  November,  the  following  year,  the 
brig  Greyhound,  bound  to  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  landed  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  There  the  cargo  was  discharged,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  market  grounds.  On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  about  fifty  men,  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  took  the  chests  from  the  cellar,  piled  them  in  a  neighboring  field, 
and  burned  them.  Suits  were  brought  against  some  of  the  leading  yonng  men  who  "were 
engaged  in  this  transaction,  but  the  war  breaking  out,  and  courts  of  justice  being  abolished 
or  suspended,  they  were  abandoned.* 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1774,  another  meeting  of  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  convened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  governor  had  been  requested  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly, 
but  refused.'  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing  were  appointed  chairmen  of  the  meet- 
ing :  the  whole  proceedings  were  revolutionary.  They  recommended  a  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  formed  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  counties  and  with  the  other  colonies  in 
relation  to  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  general  Congress,  and  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
the  suflerers  at  Boston.  A  convention  of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  province  was  rec- 
ommended, and,  as  peaceably  as  it  convened,  the  mass  meeting  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  several  counties  was  held  on  the  15th  of  July,  in 
which  the  kindred  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  glowed  with  intensity.      They 
resolved  "  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  George  the  Third ;  that  they  ardently  desired  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  harmony  with  the  mother  country  on  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leading  young  men  who  composed  this  New  Jersey  Tea-party  :  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Elmer,  Richard  Howell  (afterward  major  in  the  army  and  governor  of  the  state),  David  Pierson, 
Stephen  Pierson,  Silas  Whitecar,  Timothy  Elmer,  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Philip  Fithian,  Alexander 
Moore,  Jr.,  Clarence  Parvin,  John  Hunt,  James  Hunt,  Lewis  Howell,  Henry  Starks,  James  Ewing,  father 
of  the  late  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Thomas  Ewing,  Josiah  Seeley,  and  Joel  Fithian. 

^  In  1771  Governor  John  Penn  returned  to  England,  leaving  executive  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Andrew 
Hamilton,  the  president  of  the  council.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Richard  Penn,  a  younger  brother  of 
John,  arrived  with  credentials  as  lieutenant  governor.  He  held  the  office  until  September,  1773.  when 
John  Penn  returned,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  admin- 
istration of  John  Penn,  and  those  of  Hamilton  and  Richard  Perin,  that  the  hostilities  in  the  Valley  of  Wyo- 
ming occurred,  of  which  we  have  written  in  the  first  volume. 
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withm  the  colonies  as  subjects  born  in  England  were  entitled  to  within  that  realm,  and 
that  the  right  of  representation  in  the  British  Parliament  was  implied  by  the  asserted  power 
of  the  goTcrnment  to  tax  them."  The  convention  also  adopted  a  series  of  instructions 
for  the  Assembly  about  to  convene,  in  which,  in  the  strongest  terms,  colonial  rights  were 
asierted.  These  were  from  the  pen  of  John  Dickenson,  and,  though  loyal  in  spirit,  they 
were  firm  in  resistance  to  the  arm  of  oppression.*  When  the  Assembly  met,  these  instruc 
tioDs  were  regarded  as  binding,  and  were  faithfully  carried  out.  Joseph  Galloway  (who 
afterward  became  a  Tory),  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Charles  Humphries,  John  Morton,  George  Ross,  Edward  Biddle,  and  subsequently  John 
Dickenson,  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Continental  juij2S; 
Congress,  to  assemble  in  Philadelphia  in  September  following.  ^^^ 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  held  a  commanding 
•ocial  and  political  influence  in  the  commonwealth.  Although  this  influence  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  large  influx  of  Germans  and  adven- 
torers  from  New  England  having  populated  extensive  districts  of  the  province,  their  prin- 
ciples, precepts,  and  practices  had  great  weight  with  the  public  mind.  They  had  generally 
taken  affirmative  ground  in  the  popular  peaceable  measures  adopted  to  procure  redress  of 
political  grievances,  and  warmly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  first  Continental  Congress; 
but  when  an  appeal  to  arms  became  an  apparent  necessity,  and  the  tendency  of  action  in 
popular  conventions  and  legislative  assemblies  pointed  to  that  dreadful  alternative,  their  love 
of  order,  and  their  principles  of  non-resistance  by  force  of  arms,  positively  enjoined  in  their 
•*  Discipline,''  made  them  pause.  They  held  extra  and  protracted  meetings,  even  till  after 
night,  to  determine  what  to  do.  There  was  a  spirit  abroad  favorable  to  enforcing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  American  Association  recommended  by  the  first  Congress — an 
anoeiation  designed  to  draw,  in  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  the  separation  between  the  friends 
of  Congress  and  the  friends  of  the  king.  To  this  spirit  the  Quakers  were  opposed,  because 
it  usurped  the  dearest  prerogatives  of  conscience,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  honest  opin- 
ions to  be  a  political  misdemeanor.  They  not  only  paused,  but  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
flueoce  into  the  scale  of  royalty,  believing  it  to  be  the  guardian  of  law  and  order. 

While  a  Provincial  Convention  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  elo-  ^fnyi, 
qoence  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  young  Quaker,  was  urging  his  countrymen  to  a  resort  ^'^^■ 
to  arms,  his  sect,  not  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  were  holding  their  yearly  meeting  in  the  same 
city.  That  meeting,  swayed  in  its  opinions  and  action  by  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  sound  men  of  his  day,  put  forth  its  "  Testimony,"  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  exhorted  to  withhold  all  countenance  from  every  measure  **  tending 
to  break  o(C  the  happy  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  or  to  interrupt 
their  just  subordination  to  the  king.'"     From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the 

^  "  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity/^  they  said,  ^'  oall  upon  us  to  hold,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity,  that  lib- 
ertj  which  we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  not  our  daty  to  leave  our  wealth  to  our  children,  but  it 
ii  oor  doty  to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity,  or  cruelty  can  exceed  our  own,  if  we,  bom  and 
educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  value,  pusillanimously  desert- 
iii;  the  post  anigned  us  by  Divine  Providence,  surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition  of  wretch- 
e^ie»  from  which  no  human  eflbrts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sufficient  to  extricate  them,  the  experience 
•f  ail  states  mercifully  demonstrating  to  us  that,  when  arbitrary  power  has  been  established  over  them,  even 
(ke  viKst  and  bravest  nations  that  ever  flourished  have,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and  wretch- 
ed vassals.  To  os,  therefore,  it  appears,  at  this  alarming  period,  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  ooontry,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  our  utmost  ability  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation.'* 

'  The  followioi;  is  a  copy  of  that  document,  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  No.  402  : 

T%t  TESTIMONY  of  Ik*  people  called  Quakers,  given  forth  by  a  meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  said 
ftsflt  M  PciiNSTLVANiA  and  New  Jersey,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  tutenty-fourth  day  of  the  first  nwnth,  1775  : 

Having  eonsidered,  with  real  sorrow,  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  the  animosities  consequent  thereon,  we  have,  by  repeated  public  advices 
•■d  private  admonitioos,  used  our  endeavors  to  dissuade  the  members  of  our  religious  society  from  joining 
vith  the  public  resolutions  promoted  and  entered  into  by  some  of  the  people,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  so 
ve  BOW  find,  have  increased  contention,  and  produced  great  discord  and  confusion. 
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Jamos  Pemberton  and  others  sent  to  Virginia.  Arrest  and  RemoTal  of  GoTemor  Ponn  and  ChieAJnstioe  Chew. 

Quakers,  as  a  body,  were  friends  of  the  king,  thougb  generally 
passive,  so  far  as  public  observation  could  determine.  But  in 
secret,  and  through  their  «•  testimonies,'*  they  gave  «« aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy."  To  such  an  extent  did  they  exert 
their  influence  against  the  patriots,  that  Congress  thought  i  t 
proper  to  recommend  the  executives  of  the  several  states  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  their  movements.  That  body  also  earnest- 
ly recommended  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  apprehend  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing Quakers  of  Philadelphia.^  Among  these  was  Augnstss, 
James  Pemberton,  whose  likeness  is  here  given.  He  *^^- 
remained  two  years  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  a  journal,  a 
portion  of  which  is  published  in  the  «'  Friends*  Miscellany" 
vol.  vii. 
James  Pkmbmtok.  Unlike  other  Tories,  the  Quakers  were  so  passive  that  little 

From  a  print  in "  Wataoa'a  AnnaU."  ...  .,  e  ^\^    *  ^*  '^aI.  x*«.  iji_ 

positive  evidence  of  their  acting  against  the  patnots  could  bo 

The  Divine  Principle  of  grace  and  truth  which  we  profess  leads  all  who  attend  to  its  dictates  to  demean 
themselves  as  peaceable  subjects,  and  to  discountenance  and  avoid  every  measure  tending  to  excite  disafleo- 
tion  to  the  king  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the  legal  authority  of  his  government,  to  which  purpose  many 
of  the  late  political  writings  and  addresses  to  the  people  appearing  to  be  calculated,  we  are  led  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  declare  our  entire  disapprobation  of  them,  their  spirit  and  temper  being  not  only  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  destructive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  civil  society,  disqualifies 
men,  in  these  times  of  difficulty,  for  the  wise  and  judicious  consideration  and  promoting  of  such  measures 
as  would  be  most  effectual  for  reconciling  differences  or  obtaining  the  redress  of  grievances. 

From  our  past  experience  of  the  clemency  of  the  king  and  his  royal  ancestors,  we  have  ground  to  hope 
and  believe  that  decent  and  respectful  addresses  from  those  who  are  vested  with  legal  authority,  represent- 
ing the  prevailing  dissatisfactions  and  the  car^se  of  them,  would  avail  toward  obtaining  relief,  ascertaining 
and  establishing  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  and  restoring  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  we  deeply  lament 
that  contrary  modes  of  proceeding  have  been  pursued,  which  have  involved  the  colonies  in  confusion,  ap- 
pear likely  to  produce  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  the  Constitutional  government, 
and  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  our  ancestors  were  induced  to  encounter  the 
manifold  dangers  and  difficulties  of  crossing  the  seas  and  of  settling  in  the  wilderness. 

We  are  therefore  incited,  by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country,  publicly  to  de- 
clare against  every  usurpation  of  power  and  authority  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  government^  and  against 
all  combinations,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  and  illegal  assemblies ;  and  as  we  are  restrained  from  them 
by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Almighty  God,  **  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
ju&tice,"  we  hope,  through  his  assistance  and  favor,  to  be  enabled  to  maintain  our  testimony  against  any 
requisitions  which  may  be  made  of  us,  inconsistent  with  our  religious  principles  and  the  fidelity  we  owe  to 
the  king  and  his  government,  as  by  law  established ;  earnestly  desiring  the  restoration  of  that  harmony  and 
concord  which  have  heretofore  united  the  people  of  these  provinces,  and  been  attended  by  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  their  labors.  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting^ 

James  Pemberton,  Clerk  at  thi$  time. 

This  Testimony  gave  offense  to  many  Friends  in  Philadelphia  who  were  favorable  to  the  patriots.  Some 
left,  and  formed  a  separate  meeting.  They  built  themselves  a  brick  meeting-house  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets ;  and  others  so  far  seceded  as  to  form  a  military  company,  under  Captain 
Humphreys,  which  they  called  The  Quaker  Company. 

'  The  reason  given  for  this  measure  by  Congress  was,  "  that  when  the  enemy,  in  the  month  of  Decern* 
ber,  1776,  were  bending  their  progress  toward  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  certain  seditious  publication,  ad- 
dressed '  To  our  friends  and  brethren  in  religious  profession  in  these  and  the  adjacent  provinces,'  signed 
John  Pemberton,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  of  sufferings,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  26th  of  the  12th  month,  1776,"  was  published,  and,  as  your  committee  is  cre<libly  in- 
formed,  circulated  among  many  members  of  the  society  called  Quakers,  throughout  the  different  states.**' 
The  paper  originated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Joshua  Fisher.  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton,  Henry  Drinker, 
Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James,  Samuel  Pleasants,  Thomas  Wharton,  senior,  Thomas  Fish- 
er, and  Samuel  Fisher,  of  that  city,  leading  members  of  the  society,  were  banished  to  Fredericksburg,  in 
Virginia.  The  Board  of  War  was  also  instructed  to  remove  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  the  governor,  and 
Benjamin  Chew,  the  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  thither,  for  safe  custody. — See  Journals  of  CongreMt, 
iii.,  290. 

The  papers  and  records  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
were  captured  by  Sullivan,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Loyalist  regiments  lying  on  Staten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy,  gave  Congress  the  first  positive  proof  of  the  general  disaffection  of  the  sect. 
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Execotioa  of  Roberto  and  Carliale. 


Joatice  of  their  Punishment. 


Carpenters'  HnlL 


obtained  ;  and  very  few  of  them,  sufiering  from  confiscation  of  property  or  other  penalties, 
became  refugees  at  the  close  of  the  war.  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, members  of  this  sect,  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  in  November,  1778. 
This  act  has  been  cited  a  hundred  times  as  evidence  against  the  claims  to  the  exercise  of 
Doiform  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  and  magnified  into  a  foul  murder,  justified  by 
no  plea  of  public  expediency.  The  facts  prove  otherwise  ;  for  if  it  was  ever  expedient  to 
take  the  life  of  a  dangerous  citizen,  then  Roberts  and  Carlisle  suffered  justly.  While  they 
abstained  from  open  hostility  to  the  Revolutionary  government,  and  refused  to  bear  arras 
for  the  king,  they  gave  secret  aid,  far  more  potent  to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  They  were 
employed  by  Joseph  Galloway  and  his  loyal  friends  as  secret  agents  in  detecting  foes  to  the 
government.  While  Howe  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Carlisle  granted  permissions  to 
pass  the  lines,  watched  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  to  point  out  obnoxious  persons  coming 
from  the  country,  and  many  were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison  on  his  bare  suggestion.. 
Under  the  meek  garb  and  demeanor  of  the  Quaker  was  a  Torquemada,  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  an  inquisitor  general.  When  Howe  ordered  a  detachment,  under  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Abercrombie,  to  go  out  upon  the  Frankford  road,  and  fall  upon  a  party  of  American 
militia,  who,  he  was  informed,  were  lying  in  the  woods,  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  who  would 
not  bear  arms  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  acted  as  guides  in  conducting  Abercrombie  to 
the  massacre  of  their  countrymen.  According  to  the  rules  of  war  and  of  state  policy,  their 
execution  was  expedient  and  salutary  in  effect.  It  was  a  subject  for  bitter  vituperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Tories,  and  even  those  "^ho  would  fain  have  saved  them  from  death  were 
eharged  with  dishonorable  motives.  «*  Governor  Livingston  went  to  Philadelphia,"  wrote 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  Galloway,  *<  and  urged  his  endeavors  to  prevail  on  the  banditti  in 
power  there  to  save  Roberts  and  Carlisle,  not  from  any  principle  of  honor  or  conscience— 
70a  know  him  too  well — but  from  motives,  as  he  thought,  of  policy."  I  think  it  may  be 
nfely  asserted  that  where  one  Tory  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  during  the  Rev- 
olution, fif\y  Whigs  were  slain  in  cold  blood  by  the  Tories.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  heart 
wanned  with  love  of  country  \i  benevolent  and  humane ;  its  active  opposers  may  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  mercenary,  and  consequently  cruel. 

The  supper-bell  has  rung ;  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  go  out 
in  search  of  localities  made  memorable  by  events  connected  udth  our  war  for  independence. 

On  Monday  morning  I  visit-     November  27, 
ed  Carpenters*  Hall,  the  build-  is^®- 

ing  in  which  the  first  Continental  Congress 
held  its  brief  session.  Having  had  no  in- 
timation concerning  its  appearance,  condi- 
tion, and  present  use,  and  informed  that  it 
was  situated  in  *•  Carpenters*  Court,"  imag- 
ination had  invested  its  exterior  with  dig- 
nity, its  interior  with  solemn  grandeur,  and 
its  location  a  spacious  area,  where  nothing 
*<  common  or  unclean"  was  permitted  to 
dwell.  How  often  the  hoof  of  Pegasus 
touches  the  leafless  tree-tops  of  sober  prose 
when  his  rider  supposes  him  to  be  at  his 
highest  altitude  !  How  often  the  rainbow 
of  imagination  fades,  and  leaves  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  the  forbidding  aspect  of  a  cloud 
of  plain  reality  I  So  at  this  time.  The 
CAWKirrEas'  hxlu^  spacious  coutt  was  but  a  short  and  narrow 


'  This  bailding  is  constmcted  of  small  imported  bricks,  each  alternate  one  glazed,  and  darker  than  the 
o&er,  giving  it  a  checkered  appearance.     Many  of  the  old  houses  of  Philadelphia  were  built  of'like  mate- 
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Desecratioa  of  Carpenter*'  Hall. 


Congreas  Hall. 


Prevalenoe  of  a  Deaire  fiu*  Dnkm. 


alley  ;  and  the  HaU,  consecrated  by  the  holiest  assocIatioDs  which  cluster  around  the  birth- 
time  of  our  republic,  was  a  small  two-story  building,  of  somber  aspect,  with  a  short  steeple, 
and  all  of  a  dingy  hue.  I  tried  hard  to  conceive  the  apparition  upon  its  front  to  be  a  classic 
frieze,  with  rich  historic  triglyphs  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Vision  was  too  ''  lynx-eyed,"  and 
I  could  make  nothing  more  poetic  of  it  than  an  array  of  impudent  letters  spelling  the  words 

C.  J.  WOLBERT  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS 
for  the  sale  of 
Real  Estate  and  Stocks, 
Fancy  Goods, 
Horses,  Vehicles,  and  Harness. 
What  a  desecration  I     Covering  the  facade  of  the  very  Temple  of  Freedom  with  the  pla- 
cards of  groveling  mammon  !     If  sensibility  is  shocked  with  this  outward  pollution,  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  indignant  shame  on  entering  the  hall  where  that  august  assembly  of  men — 
the  godfathers  of  our  republic — convened  to  stand  as  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  infant  Amer- 
ican Liberty,  to  find  it  filled  with  every  species  of  merchandise,  and  the  walls  which  once 
echoed  the  eloquent  words  of  Henry,  Lee,  and  the  Adamses,  reverberating  with  the  clatter 
of  the  auctioneer's  voice  and  hammer.     Is  there  not  patriotism  strong  enough  and  bold 
enough  in  Philadelphia  to  enter  this  temple  and  <*  cast  out  all  them  that  buy  and  sell,  and 
overthrow  the  table  of  the  money-changers  ?" 

The  hall  in  which  Congress  met  is  upon  the  lower  floor,  and  comprehends  the  whole  area 
of  the  building.  It  is 
about  forty.fi  ve  feet 
square,  with  a  recess 
in  the  rear  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  and 
about  twelve  feet 
deep,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  are  two 
pillars,  eighteen  feet 
high.  The  second 
story  contains  small- 
er apartments  which 
were  used  by  Con- 
gress, and  occupied 
by  the  society  as  com- 
mittee   rooms.      In 

one  of  these,  emptied  of  all  merchandise  except  a  wash-tub  and  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  let 
us  sit  down  and  consider  the  events  connected  with  that  first  great  Continental  Council. 

We  have  already,  in  former  chapters,  considered  the  causes  which  awakened  a  desire  in 
the  colonies  for  a  pohtical  union,  and  which  impelled  them  to  resistance.  For  many  years 
a  strong  sympathy  had  existed  between  the  several  colonies,  and  injuries  done  to  one,  either 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  French  and  Indians,  or  the  unkind  hand  of  their  common  mother, 
touched  the  feelings  of  all  the  others,  and  drew  out  responsive  words  and  acts  which  denoted 
an  already  strong  bond  of  unity.  Widely  separated  as  some  of  them  were  from  each  other 
by  geographical  distance,  and  diversity  of  interest  and  pursuits,  there  were,  nevertheless,  po- 
litical, social,  and  commercial  considerations  which  made  the  Anglo-Americans  really  one 
people,  having  common  interests  and  common  hopes.  Called  upon  as  free  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  to  relinquish,  theoretically  and  practically,  some  of  the  dearest  prerogatives  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  hoary  custom — prerogatives,  in  which  were  enveloped 
the  most  precious  kernels  of  civil  liberty — they  arose  as  one  family  to  resist  the  insidious 


C0MORB88  Hall. 


rials.     It  was  originally  erected  for  the  hall  of  meeting  for  the  society  of  house^carpenters  of  Philadelphia. 
It  stands  at  the  end  of  an  alley  leading  south  from  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
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progrefli  of  on-coming  despotism,  and  yearned  for  union  to  give  themselves  strength  com- 
Doensurate  to  the  task.  Leading  minds  in  every  colony  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  general 
ooancil,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  great  heart  of  Anglo- America  seemed  to  heat  as 
with  one  pulsation  with  this  sublime  idea.  That  idea  found  voice  and  expression  almost 
simultaneously  throughout  the  land.  Rhode  Island  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  first  speak- 
ing out  publicly  on  the  subject.  A  general  Congress  was  proposed  at  a  town  meeting  in 
Providence  on  the  17  th  of  May,  1774.  A  committee  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  21  St,  four  days  afterward,  also  recommended  such  a  measure  ;  and  on  the  23d, 
a  town  meeting  in  New  York  city  uttered  the  same  sentiment.  The  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore,  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,'  in  Williams- 
burgh,  on  the  27th,  and  on  that  day  warmly  recommended  the  assembling  of  a  national 
coancil ;  and  Baltimore,  in  county  meeting,  also  took  action  in  favor  of  it  on  the  31st.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  a  town  meeting  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  proposed  a  general  Congress ; 
on  the  11th,  a  county  meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  did  the  same ;  on  the  17th,  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton, strenuously  recommended  the  measure  ;  and  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware, approved  of  it  on  the  29th.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  committee  of  correspondence  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  expressed  its  approbation  of  the  measure.  A  general  prov- 
ince meeting,  held  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  that  month, 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  Congress ;  and  a  district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
otina,  held  on  the  2l8t,  heartily  responded  affirmatively.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  within 
the  space  of  sixty- four  days,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  spoke  out  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
Continental  Congress,  Georgia  alone  remaining  silent.'  The  Massachusetts  Assembly  des- 
ignated the  1st  of  September,  1774,  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress.'  Other  colonies  acquiesced,  and  at  Philadelphia  the  delegates 
eonvenod. 

"  Now  meet  the  fathers  of  this  western  clime, 

Nor  names  more  noble  graced  the  roll  of  Fame. 

When  Spartan  firmness  braved  the  wrecks  of  time, 

Or  Rome's  bold  virtues  fanned  the  heroic  flame. 

"  Not  deeper  thought  th'  immortal  sage  inspired 
On  Solon's  lips,  when  Grecian  senates  hung ; 
Nor  manlier  eloquence  the  bosom  fired, 

When  genius  thunder'd  from  the  Athenian  tongue." 

Trumbull.* 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  fifty-four  delegates,  from  twelve  colonies,  assembled 
in  Carpenters'  Hall.*     It  was  a  congregation  of  men,  viewed  in  every  injportant  aspect, 

A  drawing  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  also  of  the  jSpollo  Room,  in  which  the  Assembly  met,  will  be 

~  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
'  Connecticut  elected  its  delegates  on  the  3d  of  June;  Massachusetts  on  the  17th;  Maryland  on  the 
22d ;  New  Hampshire  on  the  21  st  of  July ;  Pennsylvania  on  the  22d ;  New  Jersey  on  the  23d ;  New  York 
OB  the  25th ;  Delaware  on  the  1st  of  August ;  Virginia  on  the  same  day ;  South  Carolina  on  the  2d  ;  Rhode 
Muhd  OD  the  10th ;  and  North  Carolina  on  the  25th. 

*  See  pages  510,  511,  vol.  i. 

*  The  author  of  JIPFingal.  These  lines  are  from  his  Elegy  on  the  Timet,  published  while  this  first  Coo- 
^prm  was  in  session. 

*  Tbe  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  who  composed  the  first  Continental  Congress : 
Nkw  Hajcpshire. — John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Mamacbusetts. — ^Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Rhode  Islaxd  akd  Providence  Plantations. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Samuel  Ward. 

CoHKCcTicuT. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York. — James  Ddane,  John  Jay,  Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Hen- 
ry Wisoer. 

New  Jerset. — James  Kinsey,  Stephen  Crane,  William  Livingston,  Richard  Smith,  John  De  Hart. 

pE9HsrrL.VANiA. — Josoph  Galloway,  John  Morton,  Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Samuel  Rhodes, 
lulwrnrd  Biddle,  George  Ross,  John  Dickenson. 

Delaware .---Cssar  Rodney,  Thomas  M^Kean,  George  Read. 

II.  s 
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such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  «  For  a  long  time,"  says  the  eloquent  Charles  Botta, 
«  no  spectacle  had  been  ofiered  to  the  attention  of  mankind  of  so  powerful  an  interest  as  this 
of  the  present  American  Congress.  It  was,  indeed,  a  novel  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  miracu- 
lous, that  a  nation  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  or  only  known  by  the 
commerce  it  occasionally  exercised  in  their  ports,  should,  all  at  once,  step  forth  from  this 
state  of  oblivion,  and,  rousing  as  from  a  long  slumber,  should  seize  the  reins  to  govern  it- 
self; that  the  various  parts  of  this  nation,  hitherto  disjointed,  and  almost  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  should  now  be  united  in  one  body,  and  moved  by  a  single  will ;  that  their  long 
and  habitual  obedience  should  be  suddenly  changed  for  the  intrepid  counsels  of  resistance, 
and  of  open  defiance  to  the  formidable  nation  whence  they  derived  their  origin  and  laws.* 

The  men  who  composed  that  first  Congress  were  poss^sed  of  the  purest  minds,  the  lofU- 
est  and  most  disinterested  patriotism,  and  moral  characters  without  spot  or  blemish.  In- 
stinctively the  people  had  turned  to  their  best  men  for  counsel  and  action  when  the  crisis 
arrived ;  and  the  representatives  there  assembled  composed  the  flower  of  the  American  col* 
onies.  <*  There  is  in  the  Congress,"  wrote  John  Adams,  <*  a  collection  of  the  greatest  men 
upon  this  continent  in  point  of  abilities,  virtues,  and  fortunes."  The  sectional  factions  and 
personal  ambitions,  which  afterward  disturbed  the  harmony  and  injured  the  character  of  the 
Continental  Congress,'  had  no  tangible  shape  in  this  first  Assembly.  They  felt,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  the  weight  of  the  momentous  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  They  knew  that  toward  them  all  eyes  were  turned,  all  hearts  were  drawn ; 
that  not  only  America,  but  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  an  interested  spectator  of  their 
acts ;  and  that  for  posterity,  more  than  for  cotemporaries,  they  held  a  trust  of  value  infin- 
itely beyond  human  estimation.  Impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  such  responsibility,  the 
delegates  commenced  their  labors. 

September  5,        Congress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph,'  of  Virginia,  as  pres- 
^^^-       ident,  and  Charles  Thomson,*  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary.     The  credentials  of 

Martlakd. — ^Robert  Goldsborough,  Saronel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson,  Matthew  Tilgbman,  William  Paca. 

ViRoiNiA. — Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton. 

North  Carolina. — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  Richard  Caswell. 

South  Carolina. — Henry  Middleton,  John  Rntledge,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Edward 
Rutledge.  *  Otis's  Botta,  i.,  128. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  Charles  Thomson,  who  was  Secretary  of  Congress  for  fifteen  consecutive  years,  no 
subsequent  national  Assembly  during  the  war  could  compare  with  the  first  in  point  of  talent  and  parity. 
He  represents  the  Congress  that  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  while  Washington  and  his  army  were  sufler- 
ing  at  Valley  Forge,  as  a  body  of  weak  men  compared  to  former  delegations.  It  was  in  that  Congress 
that  a  faction  favored  the  scheme  for  making  Gates  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  place  of  Washington. 

'  Peyton  Randolph  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  descended  from  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  (ami- 
lies.  Like  other  young  men  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  eciucated  in  England.  He  chose  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  such  were  his  talents  that  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province  in  1756,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  In  that  year  he  engaged,  with  one  hundred  gentlemen,  to  band  as  volunteerB, 
and  march  against  the  Indians  on  their  Western  frontiers.  He  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  was  at  one  time  its  speaker.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  presided  over  that  body  with  dignity,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidential 
chair  by  the  second  Congress,  the  following  year.  On  account  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
station  on  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  and  return  to  Virginia.  He  afterward  resumed  his  seat  in  Coi^reas. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1775,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Mr.  Randolph  I  copied  from  a  miniature  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Titian  R.  Peale,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City.  The  original  portrait  from  life,  painted 
by  Peale,  is  in  the  Congress  library ;  the  miniature  is  a  copy  by  the  same  artist.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a 
Free-mason ;  the  scarf  seen  across  his  breast  is  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  a  grand  master.  The  portrait  was 
painted  for  a  lodge  of  the  fraternity. 

*  Charles  Thomson  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1730,  and  came  to  America,  with  his  three  elder  brothers,  in 
1741.  They  landed  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  with  no  other  dependence  than  their  industry.  He  was 
educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  the  tutor  of  several  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
afterward  a  teacher  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  at  New  Castle.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadeiphia, 
where  he  obtained  the  advice  and  lasting  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He  was  called  to  the  responsible 
duty  of  keeping  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  from  that 
time  until  he  resigned  his  office,  in  1789,  he  was  the  sole  secretary  of  that  body.     He  married  Hannah 
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Opetdng  of  the  flnt  Conttnental  Congrett. 


Patrick  Heaory. 


The  first  Prayer  in  Congreas. 


the  TariouB  delegates  were 
then  presented,  and  now 
came  a  panse  ;  who  should 
take  the  lead  ?  what  meas- 
nre  should  be  first  proposed  ? 
They  had  come  together 
from  distant  provinces,  some 
iBstmcted  by  the  power  that 
appointed  them,  others  leil 
Dree  to  act  as  circumstances 
diOQld  require.  There  was 
a  prolbund  silence,  and  deep 
anxiety  was  depicted  upon 
e?ery  countenance.  No  one 
•eemed  willing  to  break 
that  silence,  until 


J? 


dark  suit  of  *' minister's 
gray"  and  unpowdered  wig, 
arose.  «  Then,"  said  Bish- 
op White,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  related  the  circum- 
stance, "  I  felt  a  regret  that 
a  seeming  country  parson 
should  so  far  have  mistaken 
his  talents  and  the  theater 
for  their  display."  But  his 
voice  was  so  musical,  his 
words  so  eloquent,  and  his 
sentiments  so  profoundly 
logical,  that  the  whole 
House  was  electrified,  and 

, ^     _  ,,.  the  question  went 

a     grave -looking    ^^  t.^ /v^"^    %/"%  Ciy^yv  O^cr-C^  n^    from   lip   to   lip, 
member,  in  a  plain,  <^  "Who  is  it?  who 

it  it  ?"  A  few,  who  knew  the  stranger,  answered,  "  It  is  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia  I"* 
There  was  no  more  hesitation ;  he  who  startled 
the  people  of  colonial  America,  nine  years  before, 
hy  his  bold  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and, 
a  few  months  afterward,  by  the  cry  of  "  Give  me 
hberty  or  give  me  death  !"  now  gave  the  impulse 
to  the  representatives  of  that  people  in  grand  coun- 
eil  assembled,  and  set  in  motion  that  machinery  of 
civil  power  which  worked  so  nobly  while  Wash- 
ington and  hia  compatriots  were  waging  war  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Two  days  afterward,  another  im- 
pressive scene  occurred.  It  was  the 
fftt  prayer  in  Congress,  offered  up  by  the  Rev- 
ewod  Mr.  Dnch6.'  The  first  day  had  been  occu- 
pied in  the  reception  of  credentials  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  business ;  the  second,  in  the  adoption  of 
niJes  for  the  regulation  of  the  session ;  and  now, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  the  general  business        ym  yn  ^ 

fcr  which  they  -^x^  convened   the  delegate.     ^^^^7%!^,^^^  ff^U^ 
poblicly  sought  Divme  aid.     It  was  a  specta-  ^^-^-^   ^    •^  >^       ^ 

de  of  great  interest,  for  men  of  every  creed  L- 

Harrison,  the  aunt  of  General  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thomson  died  at  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  1 6,  1 824,  aged  ninety-four  years.  The  likeness  of  Secretary  Thom- 
son here  given  I  copied  from  a  portrait  painted  from  life  by  Charles  Wilson 
Peale,  and  in  the  present  possession  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 
It  agrees  with  the  description  of  him  given  by  the  Abb^  Robin,  who  was 
attached  to  Rochambeau's  staff*.  Alluding  to  those  who  paid  their  respects 
to  Rochambeau  when  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  he  says :  *'  Among  others, 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Congress,  the  soul  of  that  political  body, 
came  also  to  receive  and  present  his  compliments.  His  meager  figure, 
farrowed  countenance,  his  hollow,  sparkling  eyes,  his  white,  straight  hair, 
that  did  not  hang  quite  so  low  as  his  ears,  fixed  our  thorough  attention 
and  filled  us  with  surprise  and  admiration.^' 
^  See  Watson*s  AivtiaU^  vol.  i.,  422. 
'  John  Adams  thus  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  8th  of  September,  concerning  that  first  prayer  in  Congre&, 
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SeMioM  with  closed  Doors.     Sympathy  with  MaaeachuaettB.     Dedaratkm  of  Big^ta.    **  American  AsaociatioiL"     Mr.  DodbA. 

were  there.  In  this  service  their  creeds  were  forgotten,  and  the  hearts  of  all  united  in  the 
prayer  which  flowed  from  the  pastor's  lips ;  a  prayer  which  came  from  a  then  patriot's 
heart,  though  timidity  afterward  lost  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  conntrymen.' 

The  Congress  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  for  enemies  were  around  them  with  open 
eyes  and  husy  tongues,  and  nothing  was  to  he  made  public  without  special  orders.  Having 
no  means  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of  the  colonies,  it  was  agreed  **  that 
each  colony  or  province  should  have  one  vote  in  determining  questions."  One  of  their  first 
acts  was  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  whole  continent  ought  to  support  Massachusetts  in 
•  September  10.  resistance  to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  government  ;&  and  they  after- 
ward resolved  that  any  person  accepting  office  under  the  new  system  ought  to 
k  October  10.  be  held  in  detestation  as  a  public  enemy. b  Merchants  were  advised  to  enter 
c  September  22.  into  uou-importation  agreements  ;c  and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  General  Gage, 
remonstrating  against  the  fortifications  on  Boston  Neck,  and  his  arbitrary  exer- 
i  October  11.  cise  of  power.d  On  the  14  th  of  October,  a  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights^ 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  was  adopted,  in  which  was  set  forth 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  British  subjects^  in  every  part  of 
the  realm.  As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  natural  and  delegated  rights,  fourteen  art- 
icles were  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  an  American  Association,  pledging  the 


ciators  to  an  entire  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  non-consumption  of  tea  and  British  goods.  In  one  clause  the 
slave  trade  was  specially  denounced,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it,  and  from  any  trade  with 
those  concerned  in  it,  formed  a  part  of  the  association.  Committees  were  to  be  appointed 
in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  detect  and  punish  all  violations  of  it ;  and  all  dealings 

*'  When  the  Congress  met,  Mr.  Gushing  made  a  raotlon  that  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were  so  divided  in  relig- 
ious  sentiments — some  Episcopalians,  some  Quakers,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some  Con- 
gregationaJists — that  we  could  not  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose,  and  said 
'  that  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Dacfa6 
(Dushay  they  pronounce  it)  deserved  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  before  the  Congress  •to-morrow  morning.'  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph,  our  president,  waited  on  Mr.  Duch6,  and  received 
for  answer  that,  if  his  health  woiild  permit,  he  certainly  would.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  appeared 
with  his  clerk,  and  in  pontificals,  and  read  several  prayers  in  the  Established  form,  and  then  read  the  Psalter 
for  the  seventh  day  of  September,  a  part  of  which  was  the  35th  Psalm.  You  must  remember  this  was  the 
next  morning  af^er  we  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the  horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  seemed  a$  if  Heaven 
had  ordained  that  Ptalm  to  be  yead  on  that  morning. 

"  After  this,  Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  every  body,  struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced. 
Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness,  such 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  elegant  and  sublime,  for  Congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  espe- 
cially the  town  of  Boston.  It  had  an  excellent  efiect  upon  every  body  here.  I  must  beg  you  to  read  that 
Psalm.  If  there  is  any  faith  in  the  Sortes  Virgillianffi,  or  Sor^es  Homericas,  or  especially  the  Sortes  Bib- 
licte,  it  would  be  thought  providential.^*  Bishop  White,  who  was  present,  says  that  Washington  was  the 
only  member  who  knelt  on  that  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Duch6  was  at  that  time  an  ardent  Whig,  but  subsequently  became  an  enemy  to  his  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  America  with  Williaim  Penn.  In  youth  he  was  a  good  orator,  and, 
after  taking  holy  orders  in  England,  he  became  a  very  popular  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Philadelphia,  his 
native  city.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776,  but  resigned  in  October. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Duch6,  alarmed  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  for- 
sook the  patriot  cause,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  general  to  do  likewise, 
and  to  "  represent  ta  Congress  the  indispensable  necessity  of  rescinding  the  hasty  and  ill-advised  Declaration 
of  Independence."  Washington  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Duche  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  He  became  a  preacher  in  the  Lambeth  Asylum,  where  he  was  greatly  respected.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1790,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1794,  aged  about  sixty  years.  Mr.  Duch^  was  a 
man  of  much  benevolence  of  character.  He  gave  the  amount  of  his  salary  ($150),  while  chaplain  of  Coo- 
^ress,  to  be  distributed  among  families  whose  members  had  been  slain  in  battle.  He  married  a  sister  of 
Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

^  This  Declaration  of  Rights  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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with  such  eneinies  of  American  liberty  were  to  be  immediately  broken  ofiT.     One  hundred 
tod  fifly  copies  of  the  Articles  of  Association  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  British-American  colonies,  written  by  Rich- 
trd  Henry  Lee,  and  an  eloquent  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Jay,  were  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  21st.  A  petition  to  the  king,  drawn  October, 
by  John  Dickenson,  was  approved  of  on  the  2 2d.  Short  letters  to  the  colonies  of  ^"*- 
St.  John's  Island  (now  Prince  Edward^s,  Nova  Scotia),  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas,  in- 
closing the  doings  of  Congress,  and  inviting  them  to  join  the  Association,  were  also  adopted 
on  that  day ;  and  on  the  26th,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  they  approved  of  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickenson  with  his  usual 
ability.  Having  made  provision  for  another  Congress' to  meet  on  the  10  th  of  May  follow- 
ing,* the  first  general  council  closed  its  session  by  adopting  a  second  humble  petition  to  the 
king,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  advocates  of  colonial  rights  in  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

Congress  was  in  actual  session  only  thirty-one  days  out  of  the  eight  weeks  of  the  term, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  preparatory  business.  It  was  a  session  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  and  a  great  amount  of  business  of  vast  importance  was  transacted,  not- 
withstanding many  unnecessary  speeches  were  evidently  made.'  They  were  certainly  more 
to  the  purpose  than  are  most  of  the  harangues  in  Congress  at  the  present  day,  or,  consider- 
ing the  diversity  of  opinion  that  must  have  existed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  various  state 
papers  that  were  adopted,  the  session  would  have  continued  for  several  months.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  harmony  or  what  discord  characterized  those  debates.  The 
doors  were  closed  to  the  public  ear,  and  no  reporters  for  the  press  have  preserved  the  sub- 
stance o£  the  speeches.  That  every  resolution  adopted  was  far  from  receiving  a  unanimous 
vote,  is  very  evident ;  for  we  find,  by  the  subsequent  declarations  and  acts  of  delegates,  that 
some  of  the  measures  were  violently  opposed.  Many  deplored  the  probability  of  an  open 
rupture  with  the  mother  country,  and  refused  acquiescence  in  any  measure  that  should  tend 
to  such  a  result.  Indeed,  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  were  favorable 
to  an  honorable  reconciliation,  and  the  Congress  was  determined  not  to  present  the  least 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  rushing  madly  into  an  unnatural  contest  without  presenting  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  its  petitions  and  addresses ;  and  every  charge 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a  war  that  might  lead  to  independence  rested  solely 
upon  inference.     Galloway,'  Duane,  and  others,  even  opposed  the  American  Association  ; 

*  The  foUowing  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  royal  governors  in  America,  soon  after  the  proceedings 
tithe  Continental  Congress  were  received  in  England.  It  was  a  *' bull"  without  horns,  and  did  not  alarm 
the  patriots. 

"  Whitehall,  Jan.  4th,  1775. 

"  Certain  persons  stiling"  (sic)  "  themselves  delegates  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America,  having  pre- 
HBDed,  withoat  his  majesty's  authority  or  consent,  to  assemble  together,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of 
September  and  October  last ;  and  having  thought  fit,  among  other  unwarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should  be  held  in  this  place  on  the  10th  of  May  next,  unless 
redress  for  certain  pretended  grievances  be  obtained  before  that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colo- 
mes  in  North  America  should  choose  deputies  to  attend  such  Congress,  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
lignify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  such  appointment 
of  deputies  within  the  colony  under  your  government ;  and  that  you  do  exhort  all  persons  to  desist  from  such 
■awarrantable  proceedings,  which  can  not  but  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  king. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Dartmouth.'* 

'  "  Every  man  in  this  assembly,"  wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  "  is  a  great  man,  an  orator,  a  critic,  a 
ttttesman ;  and  therefore  every  man,  upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his  criticism,  his  political 
afaOities.     The  consequence  is,  that  business  is  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable  length." 

'  Joseph  Galloway  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olqtioa  broke  out.  He  was  once  the  confidential  friend  of  Franklin,  and  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
vith  him  against  the  proprietaries.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  In  that 
body  he  submitted  a  pUin,  as  a  measure  of  accommodation,  which  seemed  quite  feasible.  It  proposed  a 
mkm  of  the  colonies,  with  a  grand  council  authorized  to  regulate  colonial  affairs  jointly  with  the  British 
ParliameDt,  each  to  have  a  mutual  negation  on  each  other.*    This  plan  was  favorably  received,  and  on  the 

*  This  plan  i«  printed  in  Sabine'i  Lives  of  the  LoydUtu^  p.  909. 
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and  they  regarded  the  Adamses  as  men  not  only  too  mnch  committed  to  violent  measures 
by  the  part  they  had  taken  in  Boston,  but  that  they  were  desperate  men,  with  nothing  to 
lose,  and  hence  unsafe  guides  to  gentlemen  who  had  estates  to  forfeit.  And  yet  Galloway, 
when  he  became  a  prescriptive  Loyalist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
licans, was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  stem  virtues  of  many  of  the  patriots  of  that  assembly, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Adams.  "  He  eats  little,  drinks  little,  sleeps  little,  and  thinks 
much,''  he  said,  "  and  is  most  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  this  man 
who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the  factions  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  factions  in  New  England."^ 

The  proceedings  of  this  first  Congress  went  forth  to  the  world  with  all  the  weight  of  ap- 
parent unanimity,  and  throughout  the  colonies  they  were  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 
The  American  Association  adopted  and  signed  by  the  delegates  was  regarded  by  the  people 
with  great  favor,  and  thousands  in  every  province  affixed  their  signatures  to  liie  pledge. 
These  formed  the  fibers  of  the  stronger  bond  of  the  Artides  of  Confederation  afterward 
adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  American  Union. 

question  of  its  adoption  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  one.  The  debates  were  very  waitn,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Samuel  Adams,  regarding  the  proposition  as  a  concession  to  tyranny,  exclaimed, 

*'*'  I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
though  it  were  revealed  from  heaven  t£at  nine  hund- 
red and  ninety-nine  were  to  perish,  and  only  one  of  a 
thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  liberty !  One 
such  freeman  must  possess  more  virtue  and  enjoy  more 
happiness  than  a  thousand  slaves ;  and  let  him  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  has  so  no- 
bly preserved.' '  *  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, Gallovray  manifested  lukewarmness ;  and  in  1776  he  abandoned  the  Whigs,  and  became  the  mctX 
virulent  and  prescriptive  Loyalist  of  the  time.  He  joined  the  royal  army  in  New  York,  where  he  continued 
until  1778,  when,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,!  he  went  to  England.  There  be  remained  until  his 
death  in  September,  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  pen,  for  many  years,  was  continually 
employed  in  correspondence  with  Loyalists  in  America,  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  war.  The 
prominent  position  which  he  at  first  held  among  the  Whigs,  and  his  virulence  against  them  after  his  defec- 
tion, made  him  the  target  for  many  an  arrow  of  indignant  wit.  Trumbull,  in  his  M^Fingall,  gave  him  some 
hard  hits;  and  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  J<mmal  of  February  5,  1777,  thus  castigates  him  with  some 
lines,  afler  saying  to  the  printer, 

•*  If  yoQ  tiunk  them  •erere  enough,  print  'em,  egad  f* 

**  Gall'way  has  fled,  and  Join'd  the  venal  Howe,  Go  to  and  fro,  like  Lucifer  oo  earth. 

To  prove  hif  baaeneaa,  aee  him  cringe  and  bow ;  And  curse  the  Bein^  that  flrst  gave  tbee  t^rth. 

A  traitor  to  his  country  and  ilk  laws.  Away  to  Scotland  and  thyself  prepare, 

A  friend  to  tyrants  and  their  cursed  cause.  Coal  dust  and  brimstone  is  their  only  hrt ; 

Unhappy  wretch  t  thy  interest  must  be  sold  Fit  nuterials  for  such  Tory  blood. 

For  Continental,  not  for  polish'd  gold.  Who  wrong  their  country  and  deny  their  God. 

To  sink  the  money  thou  thyself  cried  down.  There  herd  with  Bute,  Manafleld,  and  his  brother;! 

And  stabb'd  thy  country  to  support  the  crown.  Bite,  twist,  sting,  and  poison  one  another." 

Galloway's  estate,  valued  at  $200,000,  was  confiscated  by  Pennsylvania.  A  large  part  of  it  was  derived 
from  his  wife.     A  considerable  portion  was  restored  to  his  daughter. 

*  Galloway's  Historical  and  Political  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  jSmerican  Rebellion  : 
London,  1780.  In  this  pamphlet  the  writer  handles  Sir  William  Howe  and  other  British  conunanders  with 
severity. 

*  Mr.  Adams  reiterated  this  sentiment  when  debating  the  resolution  for  hidependence  twenty  months  afterward, 
t  Just  before  he  left  Philadelphia  he  discovered  that  his  daughter  was  about  to  elope  with  Judge  Griffin,  who  was  afterward 
president  of  Congress.    This  doubtless  hastened  his  departure. 
X  Murray,  confldential  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
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Iht  aiale  Boose. 


iDdependenoe  Hall. 


Hancock'!  Chair. 


Portraiti  of  Peon  and  La  Fayette. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^  This,  is  the  sacred  fane  wherein  assembled 

l^e  fearless  champions  on  the  side  of  Right ; 
Men  at  whose  Declaration  empires  trembled, 
Moved  by  the  truth's  immortal  might. 

^  Here  stood  the  patriot— one  union  folding 

The  Eastern,  Northern,  Southern  sage  and  seer, 
Within  that  living  bond  which,  truth  upholding, 
Prochiims  each  man  his  fellow's  peer: 

"  Here  rose  the  anthem  which  all  nations,  hearing, 
In  loud  response  the  echoes  backward  hurled ; 
Reverberating  still  the  ceaseless  cheering, 
Our  oontinent  repeats  it  to  the  world. 

"  This  is  the  hallowed  spot  where  first  unfurling* 
Fair  Freedom  spread  her  blazing  scroll  of  light ; 
Here,  from  oppression's  throne  the  tynnt  hurling. 
She  stood  supreme  in  majesty  and  might !" 

Georob  W.  Dbwxt. 

ROM  Carpenters*  Hall  I  went  up  Chestnut  Street  to  the  venerable  State  House, 
iitnated  upon  its  southern  side,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.^  Hallowed 
by  so  many  patriotic  associations,  it  has  become  a  Caaba  to  every  American 
when  first  visiting  the  city  of  Penn.  It  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  the  memories  of  colonial  times,  immediately  anteoedent  to  the 
Revolution,  which  embalm  it ;  and  it  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  as  the  most  revered  relic  of  the  war  for  independence,  because  it  contains 
the  hall  wherein  the  Declaration  of  that  independence  was  discussed,  and  adopted 
in  council,  and  signed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  Being  used  for  public  busi- 
this  edifice,  unlike  Carpenters'  Hall,  is  free  from  the  desecrations  of  mammon, 
and  th&  Hall  of  Independence  is  kept  closed,  except  when  curious  visitors  seek  en- 
trance, or  some  special  occasion  opens  its  doors  to  the  public' 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  furniture  of  the  hall  except  two  antique 
mahogany  chairs,  covered  with  red  leather,  one  of  which  was  used  by 
Hancock  as  president,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Thomson  as  secretary 
of  Congpress,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  On 
the  walls  hang  two  fine  paintings ;  one  a  full-length  portrait,  life  size, 
of  William  Penn,  by  the  late  Henry  Inman,  and  the  other,  a  portrait,  , 

^-, ^-l-—: , : 

*  TIm  erectioo  of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  1729,  and  completed,  in  1734.  The  two  wings  were  added 
ia  173^—40,  and  it  was  then  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  tidifices  for  civil  purposes  in  America'.  Pre- 
TMRH  to  iu  erection,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Legidatnre  of  Pennsylvania  were  h6ld«4it  privalfe^  houses. 
The  first  porohase  of  grounds  for  the  building  included  only  about  half  the  depth  to  Walnut  Street.  In 
1760  the  other  half  square  was  purchased,  and  the  whole  8{$ace  inclosed  >by  a  heavy  brick  wall.  John 
TanghaBt  who  came  from  England  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  planted  the  grounds  with  ehn-trees  and  shrub- 
bery ID  1783.  Afterward  the  brick  wall  was  removed,  and  the  present  neat  iron  railing  erected  in  its  phice. 
The  cost  of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House  and  its  steeple  was  about  $28,000.  The  style  of  the 
■rehiteetiire  was  directed  by  Dr.  John  Kearsly,  Senior,  the  same  amateur  who  gave  architectural  character 
to  Chrkt  Chareh.  The  glass  and  lead  sashes  cost  $850.  The  glazing  was  done  by  Thomas  Godfbbt, 
afterward  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant. 

'  It  was  made  the  hall  of  audience  for  La  Fayette  in  1824,  when,  as  the  "  nation's  guest,"  he  visited 
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Pictara  of  the  TVioCy  Tth. 


Statae  of  Waahington. 


Liberty  BeU. 


ItsHlMoiy. 


same  size,  of  La  Fayette,  taken  from  life  by  the  late  Thomas  Sully.     The  former  is  a  superb 
picture,  and  exhibits,  in  the  back-ground,  a  representation  of  the  Treaty  Tree.     Upon  the 

floor  stands  a  statue  of  Wash- 


'i*HX   bTATK  House   A8   IT  APPKARKD  IN   1774. 
From  a  Tignette  on  an  old  map  of  Pbiladelphia. 


ington,  upon  a  high  pedestal, 
wrought  in  wood  by  Mr.  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia.  Near  it  is  a 
piece  of  stone,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  door-step  of  the  balcony 
in  the  rear  of  the  State  House, 
upon  which  John  Nixon  stood 
and  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  the  people*  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1776.  These  compose  the  sou- 
venirs of  Independence  Hall. 

I  ascended  to  the  steeple, 
where  hangs,  in  silent  gran- 
deur,  the  "  Liberty  Bell."  It 
is  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
lip,  and  three  inches  thick  at 
crack,  which  ex- 


LlBKKTV  BB1.L. 


the  heaviest  part.  Its  tone  is  destroyed  by  a 
tends  from  the  lip  to  the  crown,  passing  directly  through  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  cast  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  but  without  success ; 
the  melody  of  the  *'  glory-breathed  tone"  that  thrilled  the  hearts 
of  the  people  on  the  birth-day  of  the  nation  could  not  be  reawak- 
ened. The  history  of  this  bell  is  interesting.  In  1752,  a  bell 
for  the  State  House  was  imported  from  England.  On  the  first 
trial-ringing,  after  its  arrival,  it  was  cracked.  It  was  recast  by 
Pass  and  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1753,  under  the  direction  of 
Isacc  Norris,  Esq.,  the  then  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
And  that  is  the  bell,  *<  the  greatest  in  English  America,"  which 
now  hangs  in  the  old  State  House  steeple  and  claims  our  rever- 
erence.'     Upon  fillets  around  its  crown,  cast  there  twenty-three 

years  before  the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  State  House,  are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  tlie  land  unto  all  tlie  inhabitants  thereof,*'*  How  pro- 
phetic !  Beneath  that  very  bell  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies  "  proclaimed 
liberty."  Ay,  and  when  the  debates  were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  the  iron  tongue  of  that  very  bell  first  "proclaimed  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  by  ringing  out  the  joyful  annunciation  for 
more  than  two  hours,  its  glorious  melody  floating  clear  and  musical  as  the  voice  of  an  angel 

Pfailadelphia.  The  room  bad  been  materially  altered  by  the  removal  of  wainscoting  and  other  architecu 
nral  ornaments,  yet  its  general  features  were  safficiently  preserved  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  the  veteran 
the  liveliest  emotions.  In  that  hall  John  Hancock  signed  the  commission  of  the  marquis  %s  major  general 
in  the  Continental  army ;  and  there,  during  the  struggle,  the  young  hero  was  frequently  greeted  by  the 
supreme  legislature  as  a  public  benefactor.  It  was  there  that  he  shared  the  honors  (not  on  the  same  day) 
with  Wa.shington,  of  a  grateful  reception  by  Congress,  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis ;  and  there  he  took 
leave  of  that  body,  for  the  last  time  during  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.  In  that  room  the  body  of  the 
late  ex-president,  John  Quincy  Adams,  lay  in  state  while  on  its  progress  to  the  family  vault  at  Quincy. 

'  Watson  says  that  Captain  Hopkins,  of  the  navy,  read  the  Declaration  on  that  occasion,  but  tesdmonj 
appears  to  predominate  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  John  Nixon  to  that  honor. 

'  When  the  British  army  approached  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  this  bell  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Already  the  ancient  steeple,  on  account  of  decay,  had  been  taken  down,  and  a  simple 
belfry  put  in  its  place.     The  present  steeple  is  quite  modem. 

'  Leviticus,  xxv.,  10. 
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UependflBce  not  Early  nor  generally  Desired,  es^cept  by  a  Few.  Patrick  Henry's  Prediction. 

above  the  discordant  choras  of  booming  cannon,  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  mingled  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

"  That  old  bell  is  still  seen  by  the  patriot^s  eye, 
And  he  blesses  it  ever,  when  journeying  by  j 
Long  years  have  pass'd  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  soul 
Will  thrill,  in  the  night,  to  its  wonderful  roll ; 
For  it  speaks  in  its  belfry,  whqn  kiss'd  by  the  blast. 
Like  a  glory-breathed  tone  from  the  mystical  past. 
Long  years  shall  roll  o'er  it,  and  yet  every  chime 
Shall  unceasingly  tell  of  an  era  sublime ; 
Oh  yes  I  if  the  flatoe  on  our  altars  should  pale, 

Let  its  voice  but  be  heard,  and  the  freemen  shall  start, 
To  rekindle  the  fire,  while  he  sees  on  the  gale 

All  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  the  flag  of  his  heart." 

William  Ross  Wallace. 

Here,  upon  this  dusty  beam,  leaning  against  the  old  "  Liberty  Bell,"  let  us  sit  a  while,  and 
perase  that  brilliant  page  in  our  history,  whereon  is  written  the  record  of  the  Declaeation 
OF  oca  Independence. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  aspirations  for  political  independ- 
ence first  became  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  colonies.  The  thought,  no 
doubt,  was  cherished  in  many  minds  years  before  it  found  expression  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sub- 
ject ibr  public  discussion  more  than  a  few  months  before  it  was  brought  before  Congress  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.  A  few  men,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Timothy  D wight,  and  Thomas  Paine,  seem 
to  have  had  an  early  impression  that  political  independence  was  the  only  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  the  colonies  groaned  ;  yet  these  ideas,  when  expressed,  met  with  little  favor, 
even  among  the  nK>st  ardent  patriots.*  English  writers  declare  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  colonies  aimed  at  political  independence  ;  and  Chalmers  asserts  that  there  were  docu- 
ments among  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prove  that  such  had  been  the  desire  and  intent  of  thn 
colonies  through  every  administration,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  in  1688. 
As  early  as  1 773,  according  to  Mr.  Wirt,  Patrick  Henry,  speaking  of  Great  Britain,  said, 
"  She  unll  drive  us  to  extremities ;  no  accommodation  tcill  take  place ;  hostilities  tcill 
soon  commence ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be."  This,  Mr.  Wirt  asserts, 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Samuel  Overton,  who  at  once  asked  Mr.  Henry  if  he 
thought  the  colonies  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  successfully  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great 
Britain.  <*  I  will  be  candid  with  you,"  replied  Mr.  Henry ;  **  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
be  able,  aloTie,  to  cope  with  so  powerful  a  nation  ;  but,"  continued  he,  rising  from  his  chair 
with  great  animation,  "  where  is  France  ?  where  is  Spain  ?  where  is  Holland  ?  the  nat- 
onl  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  ?  Do  you  suppose  they 
will  stand  by,  idle  and  indifierent  spectators  to  the  contest  ?  Will  Louis  XVI.  be  asleep 
all  this  time  ?  Believe  me,  no  !  When  Louis  XVI.  shall  be  satisfied,  by  our  serious  op- 
position and  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is  gone, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing ;  and  not 
with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us ;  he  will 

*  Says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  I  urged,  in  conversation  with  several  gentlemen  of  great  respectability,  firm  Whigs, 
ini  my  intiniate  friends,  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies,  and  alleged  for  this  measure  the  very  same  arguments  which  afterward  were  generally 
eoosidered  as  decisive,  bat  found  them  disposed  to  give  me  and  my  arguments  a  hostile  and  contemptuous, 
iwtcad  of  a  cordial  reception.  Yet,  at  this  time,  all  the  resentment  and  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  odious 
measoret  of  Parliament,  by  the  peculiarly  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  British  agents  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  recent  battles  of  Lexington  and  Breed's  Hill,  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  These  gentlemen  may  be  con- 
■dered  as  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  thinking  men  in  this  country.  A  feaflM^jiorhaps,  be 
excepred.  bat  none  of  these  durst  at  that  time  openly  declare  their  opinions  to  the  pubUHvor  myself,  I 
lecarded  the  die  as  cast,  and  the  hopes  of  reconciliation  as  vanished,  and  believed  that  th^-wonists  would 
never  be  able  to  defend  themselves  unless  they  renounced  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain.^' — ^Dwight's 
IVavdt  in  New  England,  i.,  150. 
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TettimoDy  of  Washington  and  others  concerning  the  Loyalty  of  the  Colonies.  Pahw's  Commam  Asml 

form  a  treaty  with  us,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  against  our  unnatural  mother.  Spain  and 
Holland  will  join  the  confederation  !  Our  independence  will  be  established  !  and  we  shall 
take  our  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  !"  How  literally  these  predictions  were  soon 
fulfilled  the  pen  of  history  has  already  recorded. 

Dr.  Franklin  talked  of  total  political  emancipation  as  early  as  1774  ;  and  yet  Jay,  Mad- 
ison, Richard  Fenn,  and  others  positively  assert  that,  until  af\er  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Congress  in  1775,  there  was  no  serious  thought  of  independence  entertained.  Washington, 
in  a  letter  to  his  early  friend,  Captain  Mackenzie,  written  in  October,  1774,  said,  in  reply 
to  an  intimation  of  that  officer  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  seeking  independ- 
ency, *'  Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the 
wish  or  interest  of  that  government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent,  separately  or  collect- 
ively, to  set  up  for  independence." 

Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of  ministerial  aggressions  upon  their  rights,  the  cok>- 
nists,  prompted  by  the  pride  of  political  and  social  birth-right,  as  children  of  Great  Britain, 
maintained  a  loyal  spirit,  and  a  separation  from  the  British  empire  was  a  proposition  too 
startling  to  be  readily  embraced,  or  even  favorably  received  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  regarded  "  Old  England"  with  filial  reverence.  But  when  Britain  sent  fleets  and  ar- 
mies hither  to  coerce  submission  to  her  injustice  ;  "  to  plunder  oQr  seas,  ravage  our  coasts, 
bum  our  towns,  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance ;"  when  king.  Lords,  and 
Commons  became  totally  **  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,"  the  colonies 
were  obliged  to  **  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  connected  them  with  the  parent  state,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Gt)d  en- 
titled them."  *<  The  lightning  of  the  Crusades  was  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  it  needed  but 
a  single  electric  touch  to  make  it  blaze  forth  upon  the  world,"  says  James,  in  writing  of  an 
earlier  disruption  of  political  systems.  Likewise,  the  flame  of  desire  for  absolute  independ- 
ence glowed  in  every  patriot  bosom  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  vigorous  paragraphs 
of  Common  Sense,^  and  kindred  publications,  laboring  with  the  voice  of  impassioned  oratory 

^  This  was  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  and  published  about  the  commencement  of 
1776.  It  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  earliest 
and  most  powerful  appeal  in  behalf  of  independence,  and  probably  did  movf  to  fix  that  idea  firmly  in  the 
public  mind  than  any  other  instrumentality.  After  giving  many  and  weighty  reasons  why  the  Americans 
should  seek  independence,  he  said,  *'It  matters  little,  now,  what  the  King  of  England  either  says  or  does. 
He  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human  obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience 
beneath  his  feet,  and  by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  craelty  procured  for  himself 

a  universal  hatred.     It  is  now  the  interest  of  America  to  provide  for  herself. Independence  is  the 

only  bond  that  will  tie  and  keep  us  tc^ether.  We  shall  then  see  our  object,  and  our  ears  will  l>e  legally 
shut  against  the  schemes  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  cruel,  enemy.  We  shall  then,  too,  be  on  a  proper 
footing  to  treat  with  Great  Britain ;  for  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  pride  of  that  court  will  be  less 
hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  States  for  terms  of  peace,  than  with  those  whom  she  denominates  ^*  re- 
bellious subjects"  for  terrtis  of  accommodation.     It  is  our  delaying  it  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for  con- 

quest,  and  our  backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war O  ye  that  love  mankind  !  ye  that  dare 

oppose  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth !  Every  spot  of  the  Old  World  is  overrun  with 
oppression.  Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long  expelled  her ;  Eu- 
rope regards  her  like  a  stranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh  !  receive  the  fugitive, 
and  prepare,  in  time,  an  asylum  for  mankind."  Such  were  the  trumpet  tones  of  Common  Sense  wfaloh 
aroused  the  people  to  action.  So  highly  was  its  influence  esteemed,  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  the  author  $2500.  Washington,  writing  to  Joseph  Reed  from  Cambridge,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1776,  said,  "  A  few  more  of  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  [two  towns 
burned  by  the  British],  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
Common  Sense,  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide"  upon  the  propriety  of  a  separation.  Again, 
writing  to  the  same  gentleman  two  months  allerward,  he  said,  ^^  By  private  letters  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived from  Virginia,  I  find  that  Common  Sense  is  working  a  powerful  change  there  in  the  minds  of  many 
men."  Common  Seme  was  the  signature  which  Paine  usuaJly  affixed  to  his  earlier  political  writings. 
Paine  also  wrote  a  series  of  political  pamphlets  called  The  Crisis^  which  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  which  did  much  toward  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  detennined  rebellion  against  the 
unjust  government  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  put  forth  at  difierent  times,  from  the  dose  of  1776  until 
the  end  of  the  war.     The  first  number  was  published  in  December,  1776.     Paine  was  then  in  Washing- 
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Finft  pttbHe  Mawtmaata  &Torable  to  Independence.       Pdne^s  Oritit.        The  Ministry  order  it  to  be  Burned.        Hie  Retnlt 

at  every  public  gathering  of  the  people,  uncapped  the  volcano,  and  its  brilliant  coruscationi 
were  teen  and  hailed  with  a  shout  throughout  our  broad  land. 

The  colonial  assemblies  soon  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
to  take  the  bold  progressive  step  toward  independence.  By  a  vote  of  a  convention  held  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1776,  the  representatives  of  that  state  in  the  Continental  Congress  were 
authorized  <*  to  concur  with  those  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence."^  Mas* 
nehusetta  took  a  similar  step.  On  the  10th,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  people 
of  that  colony,  at  the  then  approaching  election  of  new  representatives,  to  give  them  instruc- 
tioBS  on  the  subject  of  independence.'  Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  people  of  Boston,  in 
town  meeting  assembled  on  the  23d,  instructed  their  representatives  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors  to  have  their  delegates  in  Congress  "  advised  that,  in  case  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  united  colonies,  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  with  their  lives  and  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes, 
would  most  cheerfully  support  them  in  the  measure."  The  Convention  of  Virginia  passed 
a  amilar  resolution  on  the  1 7th  of  May,'  but  going  further,  by  instructing  their  represent- 
atives to  propose  a  declaration  of  independence.  So,  also,  did  the  Assembly  of  Bhode  Island, 
during  its  session  in  that  month.*  On  the  8th  of  June  the  New  York  delegates  asked  ibr 
special  instructions  on  that  subject ;  but  the  Provincial  Assembly,  deeming  itself  incompe- 
tent to  instruct  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  people,  did  no  more  than  to  recom- 
mend them  to  signify  their  sentiments  at  the  new  election  just  at  hand.     The  Assembly  of 

too's  camp.  The  pamphlet  was  read  to  every  corporal's  guard,  and  its  strong  and  truthful  language. bad 
a  powerful  effect  in  the  army  and  among  the  people  at  large.*  The  second  Crisis  was  published  in  Jan- 
oary,  1777.  It  was  addressed  to  Lord  Howe,t  and  ridiculed  his  proclamations,  &c.  The  third  number 
was  pablisbed  at  Phihidelphia  on  the  19th  of  April,  1777.  This  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  events 
stooe  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  reiteration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  that  measure.  In  Sep- 
tember, immediately  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  the  fourth  Crisis  was  published.  It  was  a  cheer- 
ing trumpet-blast  for  the  army.  In  March,  1778,  the  ffflh  Crisis  was  published  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  consisted  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe,  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America.  The 
sixth  CrisiSj  ooDsisting  of  a  letter  to  the  British  commissioners  (Carlisle,  Clinton,  and  Eden),  was  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1778.  The  seventh  number  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1778.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  The  eighth  Crisis,  which  was  a  second  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  England,  was  published  in  March,  1780 ;  in  June  following  the  ninth  number  wns 
published ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  called  ji  Crisis  ex- 
froordraory,  was  published.l  The  last  three  numbers  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  Robert  Morris,  the 
finaDcier,  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Washington.  Two  others  were  published  during  the  war ; 
one  discussed  general  topics,  the  other,  published  in  May,  1782,  considered  "  The  present  State  of  News.'* 
When  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis  reached  England,  it  was  seized  and  ordered  to  be  burned  near  West- 
minster Hall  by  the  common  hangman.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  j  the  fire  was  put  out  by 
the  populace,  and  dead  dogrs  and  oats  were  thrown  on  the  ashes.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  then  oast  upon 
the  heap,  and  consumed.  Sir  Richard  Steele  vmrote  a  political  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis,  in  1714,  for 
which  be  was  expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  A  portion  of  North  Carolina  made  a  much  earlier  and  very  important  movement  toward  independence, 
of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write  in  detail.     I  refer  to  the  Meoklenberg  Convention,  in  May,  1775. 

*  Bradford,  p.  104. 

'  After  its  adoption,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  independent  government, 
a  eooTse  which  Congress  shortly  afterward  recommended  to  all  the  states. 

*  The  Assembly  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  thereafter  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
JsUnd,  instead  of  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Afluag  other  equally  ftrong  pAtagrapbs  was  the  following :  **  I  have  as  HtUe  aoperstition  in  me  aa  any  man  lirlng,  but  my 
taeret  opinkm  bat  CTer  been,  and  atUl  it,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people  to  military  deitruction,  or  leave  them 
f  to  peridi,  who  had  bo  eameatiy  and  repeatedly  aou^t  to  »void  the  calamities  of  war  by  every  decent  method 
I  eoold  invent    Neither  have  I  to  much  of  the  infidel  in  me  at  to  tuppote  that  He  hat  relinquithed  the  govern* 
t  ot  the  world,  and  given  ut  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  at  I  do  not,  I  can  not  tee  on  what  gronndt  the  King  of  Great 
n  cw  look  up  to  heaven  fbr  lielp  against  ut :  -a  common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house-breaker  hat  at  good  a  pro> 
tBoaeMbe- 
t  Ritee  ailao  wrote  a  poetfeal  Epittle  to  Lord  Howe,  of  which  the  following  it  the  doting  ttansa : 
**  Since,  then,  no  hopet  to  civilize  remain, 
And  mild  philotophy  hat  preaoh'd  in  vain, 
One  pray'r  it  left,  which  dreadt  no  proud  reply, 
That  he  who  made  you  breaUie  will  make  you  die.** 
t  TUs  wu  wziteB  in  BCarch,  but  was  not  publithed  until  Autumn. 
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Timidity  in  the  State  Legialaturet.  State  Governments  Recommended.  Lee's  Resohition  for  Independence. 

Connecticut,  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  instructed  the  delegates  from  that  colony  to  give  their 
assent  to  a  declaration  of  independence ;  on  the  1 5th  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Con- 
gress issued  similar  instructions,  and  on  the  2l8t,  the  new  delegates  from  New  Jersey  were 
instructed  to  act  in  the  matter  as  their  judgments  should  dictate. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  several  months  previously,  the  subject  of  inde-     November, 
pendence  had  been  hinted  at.     The  Conservatives  were  alarmed,  and  procured         ^"^^ 
the  adoption  of  instructions  to  their  delegates  adverse  to  such  an  idea.     In  June  these 
restrictions  were  removed,  but  the  delegates  were  neither  instructed  nor  officially  per- 
mitted to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independency.     The  Conven- 
tion of  Maryland,  by  a  resolution  adopted  about  the  last  of  May,  positively  forbade  their  del- 
egates voting  for  independence.     Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Delaware  took  no  action  on 
the  subject,  and  their  delegates  were  left  free  to  vote  as  they  pleased. 

Thus  stimulated  by  affirmative  action  in  various  colonies,  the  desire  for  independence 
became  a  living  principle  in  the  hall  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  principle  found 
utterance,  albeit  with  timorous  voice.  Congress  resolved,  "  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  united  colonies,  where  *^ 
no  government  sufficient  to  tlie  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opmions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  gen- 
eral."^ This  was  certainly  a  bold  step,  yet  not  sufficiently  positive  and  comprehensive  as 
a  basis  of  energetic  action  in  favor  of  independence.  The  hearts  of  a  majority  in  Congress 
yearned  with  an  irrepressible  zeal  for  the  consummation  of  an  event  which  they  knew  to  be 
inevitable,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  courageous  enough  in  that  assembly  to  step  forth 
and  take  the  momentous  responsibility  of  lifting  the  knife  that  should  sever  the  cord  which 
bound  the  American  colonies  to  the  British  throne.  The  royal  government  would  mark 
that  man  as  an  arch  rebel,  and  all  its  energies  would  be  brought  to  bear  to  quench  his  spirit 
or  to  hang  him  on  a  gibbet. 

We  have  seen  that  Virginia  instructed  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  propose  inde- 
pendence ;  she  had  a  delegate  equal  to  the  task.     In  the  midst  of  the  doubt,  and  dread, 
and  hesitation  which  for  twenty  days  had  brooded  over  the  national  assembly,  Richard 
Henry  Lee'  arose,  and,  with  his  clear,  musical  voice,  read  aloud  the  resolution, 
*'  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."     John  Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution.      To 
shield  them  from  the  royal  ire.  Congress  directed  its  secretary  to  omit  the  names  of  its  mover 
and  seconder,  in  the  Journals.     The  record  says,  "  Certain  resolutions  respecting  independ- 
ency being  moved  and  seconded.  Resolved,  that  the  consideration  of  them  be  deferred  until 
to-morrow  morning  ;  and  that  the  members  be  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten  o'clock, 
in  order  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration."     The  resolution  was  not  considered  until 
three  days  afterward,  when  it  was  resolved  to  «•  postpone  its  further  consideration 
until  the  first  day  of  July  next ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in 
case  Congress  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that 
effect."     This  committee  was  appointed  on  the  11th,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
of  Virginia ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.     On  the  evening  of 

*  John  Adams,  Edward  Rntledge,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
preamble  to  this  refiolution.  See  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  158.  In  this  preamble  it  was  declared  "  irrec- 
oncilable to  reason  and  a  good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  the  support  of  the 
government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  It  was  also  declared  necessary  that  all  royal  power  should 
he  suppressed,  and  "  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  ooloniea, 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defense  of  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  civil  depredations  of  their  enemies." — Journals,  ii.,  1 66. 

'  A  portrait  qf  Mr.  Lee  will  be  found  among  those  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  those  of  the  other  signers,  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  ]  0th,  Mr.  Lee  received  intelligence  by  express  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time.  He  left  Philadelphia  the  next 
monuDg,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  that  day.  Mr.  Jefierson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  him 
bis  colleagues  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  draft  of  a  declaration  to  be  presented  to 
Congress.'  It  was  drawn  with  care,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee,  after 
&  few  Terbai  alterations  by  Adams  and  Franklin. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement,  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  brought  up  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia  (father  of  the  late  President 
BLarrison),  in  the  chair.  The  drail  of  a  declaration  of  independence  was  reported  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  three  consecutive  days  it  was  debated  by  paragraphs  seriatim.  Many 
alterations,  omissions,  and  amendments  were  made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  orig- 
inal draft,  before  any  amendments  were  made  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  passages 
omitted  by  Congress  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  substitutions  are  given  in  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.^ 

"i4  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 

Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable*  rights ;  that  among  these  are 

^  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  bis  lodgings,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clymer,  on 
the  aoathwest  comer  of  Seventh  and  High  Streets,  Philadelphia. — See  Watson's  Jinnais,  ii.,  309.  John 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  the  following  reasons  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  write  the  Dec- 
lantioD :  ^^  Mr.  Jefierson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  Congress,  but  had  attended  his  duty  in  the 
House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  and  when  there  had  never  spoken  in  public.  During  the  whole  time 
I  sat  with  him  in  Congress,  I  never  heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together. 

^  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it  happened  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such  importance. 
There  were  more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen ;  he  had  been 
ehoeen  a  delegate  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper  which  he  had  written  foi 
tlia  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another  reason  was,  that 
Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  not  beloved  by  the  most  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Jefierson  was 
sent  up  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jefierson  could  stand  no 
oompetition  with  him,  or  any  one  else,  in  elocution  and  public  debate. 

"  The  committee  had  several  meetings,  in  which  were  proposed  the  articles  of  which  the  Declaration  was 
to  ooosist,  and  minutes  made  of  them.  The  committee  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefierson  and  me  to  draw  them 
op  in  form,  and  clothe  them  in  a  proper  dress.  The  sub-coramittee  met,  and  considered  the  minutes,  making 
sQch  observations  on  them  as  then  occurred,  when  Mr.  Jefierson  desired  me  to  take  them  to  my  lodgings, 
■ad  make  the  draft.     This  I  declined,  and  gave  several  reasons  for  so  doing  : 

^  1.  That  he  was  a  Virginian,  and  I  a  Massachusettensian.  2.  That  he  was  a  Southern  man,  and  I  a 
Korthera  one.  3.  That  I  had  been  so  obnoxious  for  my  early  and  constant  zeal  in  promoting  the  measure, 
thmt  every  draft  of  mine  would  undergo  a  more  severe  scrutiny  and  criticism  in  Congress  than  one  of  his 
eompoeition.  4.  And  lastly,  and  that  would  be  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  I  had  a  great  opin- 
■Hi  of  the  elegance  of  his  pen,  and  none  at  all  of  my  own.  I  therefore  insisted  that  no  hesitation  should  be 
oyide  on  bb  part.     He  accordingly  took  the  minutes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  produced  to  me  his  draft." 

'  On  the  8th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  amended  Declaration  was  adopted,  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing  letter,  and  sent  it,  with  the  original  draft,  to  Mr.  Lee : 

"Philadelphia,  July  8,  1776. 

"  Dear  Sie, — For  news,  I  refer  you  to  your  brother,  who  writes  on  that  head.  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  Declantion  of  Independence,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally  framed ;  you  will  judge 
vfa«ther  it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  the  critics.  I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the  11th  of  August. 
I  with  my  successor  may  be  certain  to  come  before  that  time :  in  that  case,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  and 
■0t  Wythe,  in  convention,  that  the  business  of  government,  which  is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive 
y«ir  aid.    Adieu,  and  believe  me  to  be  your  friend  and  servant,  Thomas  Jeffe&son. 

*To  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Emj." 

*  Certaita  unalienable 
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life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  efiect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments,  long 
established,  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  And,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  begun  (U  a  distinguished  period,  and  pursuing  inva- 
riably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  expunge^  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremittifig*  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions ;  among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  terurr  of  the  rest ; 
hut  all  have*  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  ;  for  the  truth  of  which  toe  pledge 
a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unlen 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  neglected  utterly*  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
thos^  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
firom  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
pliance with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  and  conUmially,  for  opposing  with 
manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected, 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states :  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither  ;  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice  totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states,* 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a  self  assumed  power,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war,  without  the 
consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitntioDs, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 
For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ; 

*  Alter  '  Repeated  *  Having 

*  Utterly  neglected  ^  He  has  obstmcted  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
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For  prcFtectiiig  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puniBhment  for  any  murders  which  they 
ibould  oommit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us*  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ;   . 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seaa  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofienses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
eximple  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  states  ;* 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  taithdratcing  his  goverrwrs,  and^  declaring  us  out 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  oar  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy^ 
OBworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  sav- 
ages, whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  of  existence  ;  he  has  excited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  feUow-citizens  with 
the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  constrained  others,*  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
conntry,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  iffoged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself  violating  its  most  sacred  rights 
cflife  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in 
their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers, 
is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  corrmierce.  And  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  exciting 
those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  %ts,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has 
deprived  them  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off 
former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  one  people  toith  crimes  which  he  urges 
them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another,* 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 

'  Ib  many  cases  '  Colonies  '  By 

*  Scarce^  pcutiUeled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  '  Our  fellow-citizens 

*  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  paragraph  was  expunged  because  it  was  not  palatable  to  those  delegates 
who  were  slaveholders,  and  that  it  was  stricken  out  lest  it  should  cause  them  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on  the 
qoestioD.  There  is  no  proof  that  such  selfish  motives  actuated  any  member  of  that  assembly.  It  was  a 
sacred  regard  for  truth  which  caused  it  to  be  stricken  out.  No  such  charge  as  the  paragraph  contained 
eonki  justly  be  made  against  George  IH.,  then  under  arraignment.  The  slave-trade  was  begun  and  car- 
ried on  k)og  before  the  reign  of  any  of  his  house,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  gave  his  assent  to  any 
thiag  relating  to  slavery,  except  to  abolish  it,  and  to  declare  the  trade  a  piracy.  By  a  resolution  offered 
bj  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  by  Congress  in  1817,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  ^*  a  pira- 
cy.'^ Mr.  JefiTerson  was  the  first  American  statesman,  and  probably  the  first  writer  of  modem  times,  who 
deoooneed  that  inlamoos  traffic  as  "  a  piratical  warfare.'' — See  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  i.,  176. 
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of  di  people  who  mean  to  he  free}  Future  ages  tciU  scarce  believe  that  the  hardiness  of 
one  man  adventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a  foundation, 
so  broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of 
freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  a*  jurisdiction  over  these 
our  states}  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here,  no  one  of  which  could  loarrant  so  strange  a  pretension  ;  that  these  were  effected 
at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  in  constitvling,  indeed,  our  several  forms  of  govemmenl,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity 
udth  them  ;  but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  uxis  no  part  of  our  Constitution,  nor 
ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited;  and  we*  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag- 
nanimity, as  u;ell  as  to*  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
were  likely  to*  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  ;  arul  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the 
regular  course,  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  har- 
many,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  potver.  At  this  very  time, 
too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over,  not  only  soldiers  of  our  com- 
mon  blood,  but  [Scotch''  and]  foreign  mercenaries  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts 
have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  for- 
ever these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them  ;  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  arul  great  people  together;  but  a  comnrnnication  of  gran- 
deur and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  wiU  have  it. 
The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too  ;  we  tvill  dimb  it  apart  from  them, 
and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  general  Congress  as- 
sembled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  states,*  reject  and  renounce  all 
allegiance  and  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  others  who  may  hereafter 
claim  by,  through,  or  under  them  ;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connection  which  may 
heretofore  have  subsisted  between  ws  aTid  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  finally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states  ;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.'' 

Mr.  Lee's  resolution,  declaring  the  colonies  '*  free  and  independent  states,"  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  of  July,  and  that  day,  rather  than  the  4  th,  should  be  celebrated  as  our  national 
anniversary.  It  was  only  thej^w*  of  the  Declaration,  which  accompanied  the  resolution, 
that  was  adopted  on  the  latter  day. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  long 
and  animated,  for  there  was  very  Httle  unanimity  in  feeling  and  opinion  when  they  be^an 
in  June.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  Adamses,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  chief  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  against  it.     Although  it  was  evident,  from 

'  Free  people  *  An  unwarrantable  '  Us 

*  Have  *  And  we  have  conjured  them  by  '  ®  Would  inevitably 
'  Doctor  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  moved  the  striking  out  of  the  word  Scotch. 

*  Colonies 
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NoTS. — ^This  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jeflerson.  The  amendments  were  made  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  John  Adams.  The  alterations,  by  interlining,  in  the  portion  here  given,  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Adams.  It  will  be  perceived,  by  a  comparison,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  was  omitted 
in  the  Declaration  adopteid  on  the  4th  of  July. 

II.  T 
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the  first  introduction  of  the  resolution,  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies  would  vote  for  it,  its 
friends  were  fearful  that  a  unammous  vote  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  obtained,  inasmuch 
as  the  Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  had  refused  to  sanction  the  measure,  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  New  York  were  silent.     The  delegates  from  Maryland  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  while  those  from  Pennsylvania  were  divided.     On  the  24th  of 
June,  at  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  expressed  their  willingness,  by 
resolution,  *'  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress,  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;"  and  by  the  unwearied  exertions  and  great  influence  of  Charles  Carroll^ 
William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  and  others,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  recalled  their  former 
instructions  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  empowered  tl^eir  delegates  "  to  concur  with  the  other 
colonies  in  a  declaration  of  independence."    The  most  important  barriers  to  unanimity  were 
now  broken  down.     When  a  vote  was  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  all 
the  colonies  assented  to  the  Declaration,  except  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  four         ^ 
of  the  seven  delegates  of  the  former  voting  against  it,  and  the  two  delegates  who  were  pres- 
ent from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  M'Kean  favoring  it,  Greorge  Read  opposing  it 
Mr.  M'Kean,  burning  with  a  desire  to  have  his  state  speak  in  favor  of  the  great  measure, 
immediately  sent  an  express  after  Cssar  Rodney,  the  other  delate  from  Delaware,  then 
eighty  miles  distant.     Rodney  was  in  the  saddle  within  ten  minutes  af^r  he  received  Mr. 
M'Kean's  letter,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  just  before 
the  final  vote  was  taken.    Thus  Delaware  was  secured.    On  that  day  the  Declaration  was 
taken  up  for  final  decision.     Robert  Morris  and  John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ab- 
sent.    The  former  was  in  favor  of,  the  latter  was  against  the  measure.     Of  the  other  five 
who  were  present,  Doctor  Franklin,  James  Wilson,  and  John  Morton  were  in  favor  of  it, 
and  Thomas  Willing  and  Charles  Humphreys  were  opposed  to  it ;  so  the  vote  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  also  secured  in  favor  of  the  Declaration.     The  question  was  taken,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies*  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
great  Declaration  which  pronounced  them  Free  and  independent  states.*     The  annun- 
ciation was  made  in  the  following  plain  manner  in  the  journal  of  Congress  for  that  day  : 

<*  Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Declaration ;  and,  after  some  time,  the 
president  resumed  the  chair,'  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to 
a  declaration,  which  they  desired  him  to  report.^  The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed 
to  as  follows : 

A    DECLARATION   BY    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA,    IN 

CONGRESS    ASSEMBLED. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — ^that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  tkat  they  are 

^  Greorgia  was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  of  1774.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1775,  Congress  received 
a  letter  fW)m  the  convention  of  that  colony,  setting  forth  that  it  had  acceded  to  the  general  AsiBOciatioii,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  Con^rress. — See  JoumaU  of  Congrest,  i.,  161. 

'  On  the  9tb  of  September,  1776,  Congress  resolved,  "That  in  all  Continental  commissions,  and  other 
instruments,  where  heretofore  the  words  '  United  Colonies'  have  been  used,  the  style  be  altered,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  ^United  StatetJ* " — Ibid.,  ii.,  328.  From  that  day  the  word  colony  is  not  known  in  oar  his- 
tor}-. 

^  John  Hancock  was  then  President  of  Congress.  He  was  chosen  to  that  post  on  the  19th  of  May,  1 775, 
as  successor  to  Pejrton  Randolph,  who  was  called  to  liis  home  in  Virginia.     Randolph  was  now  dead. 

^  The  great  importance  of  this  event  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized  even  by  many  men  in  public 
life.  Anderson,*  in  his  CofuHtutional  Gazette,  announced  the  fact  thus,  as  a  mere  on  dit,  without  commen- 
tary or  further  reference  to  the  subject :  "  On  Tuesday  last  the  Continental  Congress  declared  the  united 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 
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endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
aad  the  panuit  of  happiness..  That,  to  seenre  these  rights,  goyemments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  thw  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form 
<^  govemment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govemment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizbg  its  powers  in.  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  efiect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  sufier,  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  right  them- 
idfes  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  ofi*  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suf- 
iertnee  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their 
hnaesr  systems  of  govemment.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
mupeaded  in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  aind,  when  so  suspended,  he 
ku  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Legislature— a  right  ines- 
timable to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
fiom  the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  com- 
ptianoe  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  af^er  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states  ;  for  that  purpose  obstruct- 
ing the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstracted  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  estab. 
liihing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  peoj^  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our 
Legislatures. 

He  has  afiected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
Qommit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 
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For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  prorince,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  funda- 
mentally, the  forms  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 
civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people.* 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common,  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  jof  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind— -enemies  in  war — 
in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states :  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved ;  and  that,,  as  firee  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  final  decision  was  announced  by  Secretary 
Thomson  to  the  assembled  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
interest ;  and  when  the  secretary  sat  down,  a  deep  silence  pervaded  that  august  assembly. 

*  The  undisptited  records  of  our  colonial  history  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  troth  of  every  charge  con- 
tained in  this  indictment.  These  I  have  cited  in  a  small  volnme  containing  Biographical  SkHcke$  of  the 
Signerg  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  and  the  Declaration  Historically  Considered. 
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ThousandB  of  anxious  citizens  had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  final  decision  was  to  he  made  on  that  day.  From  the  hour  when  Congress  con- 
rened  in  the  morning,  the  old  hellman  had  heen  in  the  steeple.  He  placed  a  hoy  at  the 
door  below,  to  gire  him  notice  when  the  announcement  should  be  made.  As  hour  suc- 
ceeded hour,  the  gray-beard  shook  his  head,  and  said,  *'  They  will  never  do  it !  they  will 
never  do  it !"  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  came  up  from  below,  and  there  stood  the  blue-eyed 
boy,  clapping  his  hands  and  shouting,  *'  Ring  !  ring !"  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
M  bell  against  which  we  are  now  leaning,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a  hundred 
times,  its  lend  voice  proclaiming  **  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  The  excited  multitude  in  the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with 
cannon-peals,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glorious  carnival  that  night  in 
the  quiet  city  of  Penn. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, only,  on  the  day  of  its  adoption,  and  thus  it  went  forth  to  the  world.  Congress 
ordered  it  to  be  entered  at  length  upon  the  journals.  It  was  also  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
upon  parchment,  for  the  delegates  to  sign  it.  This  last  act  was  performed  on  the  second 
day  of  August  following,  by  the  fifty-four  delegates  then  present ;  it  was  subsequently  signed 
by  two  others/  making  the  whole  number  fiftt-six.*  A  fac  simile  of  their  signatures,  care- 
fully copied  from  the  original  at  Washington  City,  is  given  on  Xhd  two  following  pages. 
The  Declaration  was  every  where  applauded  ;  and  in  the  camp,  in  cities,  churches,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies,  it  was  greeted  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Washington  received  it 
at  head-quarters  in  New  York  on  the  9th  of  July,'  and  caused  it  to  be  read,  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade.  It  was  heard  with  attention,  and  welcomed 
with  loud  huzzas  by  the  troops ;  and  on  that  same  evening  the  populace  pulled  down  the 
leaded  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
fiwt  of  Broadway,  in  1770,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  material  was  afterward  consigned 
to  the  ballet-molds.  Other  demonstrations  of  mingled  joy  and  indignation  were  made  in 
New  YoriL  then,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafler. 

The  Declaration  was  read  to  a  vast  assemblage  collected  in  and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  in 
Boston,  by  Colonel  Crafts,  at  noon,  on  the  17  th  of  July.  When  the  last  paragraph  escaped 
kis  lips,  a  loud  huzza  shook  the  old  **  Cradle  of  Liberty."  It  was  echoed  from  without ; 
tnd  soon  the  batteries  on  Fort  Hill,  Dorchester,  Nantasket,  and  Long  Island  boomed  forth 
their  cannon  acclamations  in  thirteen  rounds.  A  banquet  followed,  and  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations made  glad  the  city  of  the  Puritans.  ,  In  Philadelphia,  the  grand  demonstration 
was  made  on  the  8th  of  July.     From  the  platform  of  an  observatory,  erected  near  the  Wal- 

'  These  were  Thomas  M^Kean,  of  Delaware,  and  Matthew  Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  former, 
«•  aeecnnt  of  absence  with  a  regiment  of  City  Jtuociaton,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  did  not  sign  it  until 
October.  Doctor  Thornton  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  when  the  Declaration  was  signed,  but,  being 
deeted  in  the  autumn  following,  he  obtained  permission  to  sign  the  instrument,  and  afiKxed  his  signature 
CO  it  ia  November. 

'  The  delegates  represented  the  several  states  as  follows :  New  Hamp$hire :  Josiah  Bartlett,  William 
Whqiple,  Matthew  Thornton.  Ma9$aehusett$ :  John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat 
Fsiae.  BMode  laUmd :  Elbridge  Gerry,  Stephen  Hopkins,  William  EUery.  ComucHcut :  Roger  Sher- 
■aa,  Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  New  York :  William  Floyd,  Philip  Living. 
Hoa,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jeruy  :  Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkin- 
toa,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Claric.  Pennsylvania :  Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware :  Cssar 
Bodaej,  George  Read,  Thomas  M^Kean.  Maryland :  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone,  William  Paoa,  Charles 
CanoU,  of  CamUtoQ.  Virgima :  George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harri- 
Mi,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr^  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina :  William  Hooper,  Jo- 
Kfk  Hewes,  John  Penn.  South  Carolina :  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton.     Georgia :  Button  Gwinnett,  Ljrman  HiUl,  George  Walton. 

'  On  the  same  day,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at  White  Plains,  adopted  a 
letokitioa  expressive  of  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  lives  and  fortunes 
ia  lopport  of  it.  They  also,  by  resolution,  gave  their  delegates  in  Congress  liberty  to  act  in  future,  upon 
■0  pebbe  measures,  in  aooordanoe  with  their  best  judgments.'     See  Journals  of  Congress,  ii.,  250. 
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out  Street  front  of  the  State  House,  by  Rittenhouse,  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtenring  a  transit  of  Venus,  John  Nixon  read  the  Declaration  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country. .  When  the  .reading  was  finished,  the  king's 
arms  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court  room'  were  torn  down  and  burned  in  the  street ; 
and  at  evening  bonfires  were  lighted,  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
thander-shower  at  midnight  compelled  the  people  to  retire,  that  the  sounds  of  gladness  were 
bushed.  Newport,  New  London,  Williamsburgh,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other 
large  towns,  manifested  their  great  joy  ;  and  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley,  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  arose  the  melodies  of  freedom,  awakened  by  this  great 
act  of  the  people's  proxies.  Thousands  of  hearts  in  Europe,  beating  strongly  with  hope  fi>r 
the  future,  were  deeply  impressed.  Bold  men  caught  the  symphony,  and  prolonged  its  glad 
harmoay,  even  until  it  wooed  sleeping  slaves  from  their  slumbers  in  the  shadows  of  despot- 

^  The  second  story  of  the  State  House  was  occupied  by  the  coarts ;  and  while  the  CoDtinental  Congress 
▼ts  in  tesrion  bek}w,  the  Provincial  Assemblies  met  above. 
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Opinions  of  Raynal,  Mirabeau,  and  Napoleon. 


ifiEn  fart]]  to  the  clear  light  ^  panopUed  in  the  armor  of  absolute  right.  France  was  aroused, 
and  iuming  in  its  bed  of  Eubmi£&ioiit  likf?  the  Titans  beneath  old  ^tna,  to  look  for  light  and 
liberty,  an  earthquake  shock  eugued,  "whlah  shook  thrones,  crumbled  feudal  altars,  whereon 

equality  was  daily  sacrificed,  and  so  rent  the 
vail  of  the  temple  of  despotism,  that  the  people 
saw  plainly  the  fetters  and  instruments  of  un- 
holy rule,  huge  and  terrible,  within  the  inner 
court.  They  pulled  down  royalty,  overturned 
distinctions,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
revolutions  which  have  since  spread  from  that 
focus  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere  of  Eu- 
rope. Back  to  our  glorious  manifesto  the  strug- 
gling nations  look,  and,  when  they  wish  to  ar- 
raign their  tyrants,  that  indictment  is  their  text 
and  guide.*  Its  specific  charges  against  George 
the  Third  of  course  are  irrelevant,  but  the  great 
truths  set  forth  have  no  limit  in  their  appUca- 
tion  and  appositeness. 


WiLSfrrr  Htuxit  Fmokt  of  this  State;  Housx  iw  ITTfiT 


"  Throairhoat  th«  world  its  voice  is  sounding  I 
Life  and  dcaih  are  in  its  call ! 
Kirig^  and  ihront^s  in  dust  confounding; 

Mi  J I  ions  riiing  o'er  their  fall ! 
Brothers,  an  !  tiU,  hlessM  as  we, 
They've  plenty,  peace,  and  Liberty  !" 

Mrs.  R.  Balmanno. 

'*  E-en  now  the  word  that  roos'd  our  land 

Is  tilling  o'er  the  waves,  *  Awake  I' 
And  pciilinj^  on  from  strand  to  strand, 

Wherever  iKVtxn  surges  break. 
Up  to  the  qtiiekt'n'd  ear  of  toil 
It  dses  fronn  the  teeming  soil, 

Ajotl  hida  tht-  ^lave  his  bonds  forsake. 
Hark  I  knm  ihe  niountain  to  the  sea, 
The  Old  World  echoes  » Liberty!' 

Tdl  thrones  to  their  foundations  shake.^' 

Mart  E.  Hewitt. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  dedans  the  colonies  free  and  independent ;  it  was  not  so  easy 

'  "  With  what:  grandeur,  with  what  enthusin^tu,  should  I  not  speak  of  those  generous  men  who  erected 
ihis  grand  c^ifiee  hy  iheir  patience,  their  wif^dom,  and  their  courage!"  wrote  the  Abb6  Raynal  in  1781. 
'*  Hancock,  Franklin,  the  isya  Adiimses,  were  the  greatest  actors  in  this  affecting  scene ;  but  they  were  not 
Ihe  only  ones.  Posierity  shall  knuw  them  alL  Their  honored  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  hap- 
pier pen  ihun  tnine<.  Braf^  and  marble  ^hall  Amw  them  to  remotest  ages.  In  beholding  them,  shall  the 
friend  of  rrecdom  feel  bis  heurt  palpitato  with  joy — feel  his  eyes  float  in  delicious  tears.  Under  the  bust 
of  one  fiflhem  has  been  written,  He  wrkstku  iiitJNDER  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from  tyrants.* 
Of  the  last  words  of  this  eulogy  shuU  all  of  them  partake." — ^Essay  on  The  RevobUion  in  America. 

^*  I  ask}''  exclaimed  Miraboau,  on  ihe  tribune  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  while  descanting  upon 
oar  Declaration,  "^^  I  i^k  if  the  powers  who  have  formed  alliances  with  the  States  have  dared  to  re^  that 
manifesto,  or  to  interrogate  their  couseicnecs  after  the  perusal?  I  ask  whether  there  be  at  this  day  one 
gorernment  in  Enrope^the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  confederations  and  the  British  isles  excepted — which, 
fudged  aiter  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  is  not  divested  of  its 
rights?''  And  Napoleon  alterward,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  said,  "The  finger  of  God  was  there!" — 
See  Bailey's  Preface  to  RtconU  of  Patrwittm. 

'  This  gives  the  appearance  of  thi^  shorter  steeple,  which  took  the  place  of  the  stately  one  taken  down 
in  1774.  This  was  it^  apj>eamnce  during  the  Revolution.  A  huge  clock  case  was  upon  each  gable 
of  the  main  building  of  the  State  House. 

■  ^'EnpuU  cff^hfulmin  teeplrtmqtu  ^ronnw." 

Thl«  Une  was  thd  exergue  of  a  medaT  which  wu  etruck  in  Paris  in  honor  of  Franklin,  when  he  was  the  United  SCnIea  embas- 
nddr  ftt  tt]<?  court  o(  Vcn&Ulei  hi  ITT7.  It  wu  written  by  Targot,  the  ContrsUer-general  of  the  Finances  of  France,  who  died 
taar  yean  afh^rwafd. 
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OrfBoaintioai  of  State  GoTcrnments.  A^Journinent  of  Congren  to  Baltimore.  Trip  to  Red  Bank. 

to  maintain  that  declaration.     The  die  being  cast,  Congress  put  forth  all  its  energies  to 
secure  union  and  harmony  among  the  confederated  states,  and  these,  in  turn,  perceived  the 
oecessity  of  prompt  action  in  civil  afiairs.     The  resolves  in  Congress  in  May,  recom- 
mending the  several  states  to  organize  governments  for  themselves,  based  upon  dem- 
ocratic principles,  were  heeded,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, most  of  the  states  took  action  on  the  subject,  and  formed  constitutions.     New 
Hampshire  had  already  formed  a  state  government.    The  charters  of  Connecticut     January  5, 
and  Rhode  Island,  being  considered  sufficiently  democratic,  were  not  altered.    New        ^^^' 
Jeney  had  adopted  a  constitution  two  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
voted  in  Congress.^  Virginia  adopted  one  on  the  5th  of  July  ;  Pennsylvania,  on   , 
the  15th  ;  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of  August ;  Delaware,  on  the  20th  of  Sep-        ^ 
tember ;  North  Carolina,  on  the  1 8th  of  December ;  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1777; 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  April ;  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1778  ;  and  Mas- 
lacbnsetts  deferred  the  important  work  until  the  1st  of  September,  1779.     In  the  mean 
while,  the  necessity  for  Federal  union  became  apparent,  and  this  subject  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  active  efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  America.     They  finally  elaborated  a  scheme  of  gen- 
eral government ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Congress  adopted  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, having  debated  the  subject  three  times  a  week  for  nearly  seven  months.     Cop- 
ies of  these  articles  were  sent  to  the  various  state  Legislatures  for  approval,  but  they  did 
Dot  receive  the  sanction  of  all  until  March,  1781,  when  they  became  the  organic  law  of  the 
Union,  and  continued  such  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776,  military  operations  were  active,  and  that  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  one  of  the  busiest  during  the  war.  The  disastrous  battle  of  Long 
Island  or  Brooklyn  occurred  in  August ;  the  skirmishes  at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Throg*s 
Neck,  and  White  Plains  ;  the  fall  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  ;  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington  across  the  Jerseys,  and  the  menacing  approach  of  a  large  Brit- 
ish army  toward  Philadelphia,  all  occurred  in  rapid  succession  during  the  autumn.  Dis- 
asters, gloom,  and  despondency  were  on  every  side ;  and  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  proximity 
of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  then  only  awaiting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  march  to 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  withdrew  to  Baltimore  on  the  1 2th  of  December,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  where  they  resumed  their  deliberations  on  the  20th. 

Let  us  close  the  record,  and,  like  the  fugitive  Congress,  leave  the  old  State  House  for  a 
season. 

Toward  noon,  accompanied  by  a  friend  (Mr.  Samuel  Agnew),  I  left  the  city  Noremberar, 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  old  forts  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  ^®*®- 
Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Unable  to  gain  positive  information  respecting 
a  ferry,  we  concluded  to  drive  down  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  obtain  a  passage  there.  We 
crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and,  passing  through  the  cultivated  country  on  its  right  bank,  missed 
the  proper  road  to  Fort  Mifflin,  and  reached  the  termination  of  the  one  we  were  traveling, 
at  a  farm-house.  Here  we  ascertained  that  we  could  not  obtain  ferriage  at  the  fort,  so  we 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  again,  upon  a  bateau,  near  its  mouth,  and,  returning  to  the  city  sub- 
nrbs,  found  the  proper  avenue  to  League  Island,^  whence  we  could  be  ferried  to  Red  Bank. 
Onr  blunder  consumed  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  to  wait  almost  another  hour  upon  the 
dike  which  defends  League  Island  from  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  beforo  a  skiff,  for  which 
ve  telegraphed  by  a  white  handkerchief  upon  a  ratan,  came  over  to  us.  The  river  is  there 
tboot  a  mile  wide ;  and  while  the  waterman  was  slowly  rowing  across,  we  dined  upon  bread 
and  cheese,  cold  sausage,  and  grape  jelly,  which  the  kind  consideration  of  my  friend's  wife 
had fomished  at  onr  departure.  It  was  a  rather  uncomfortable  picnic  on  that  unsheltered 
dike  in  the  keen  November  wind. 

Leaving  my  horse  in  a  stall  at  the  ferry,  we  crossed  to  the  great  coal  depot,  upon  Eagle 

'  This  is  a  k>w  island  just  below  the  city  suburbs,  and,  until  protected  by  a  heavy  stone  dike,  was  for- 
■Mriy  aknost  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.     It  is  now  a  very  fertile  piece  of  reclaimed  land,  and  is 
I  Oram  the  main  by  a  bridge,  the  intervening  channel  bebg  quite  narrow. 
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Fort  Mercer. 


Donop's  Grave. 


WhltaU't  Houfe. 


De  CbutenuxlB  VUit  tbert. 


LocALrriKs  at  Red  Bank.> 


Point,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  site  of  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank. 

We  met  a  resident  gentleman  on  the  way  to  the  fort,  who  kindly  turned  back  and  pointed 

out  the  various  localities.     The  embankments  and  trenches  are  quite  prominent,  and  will 

doubtless  long  remain  so,  for  a  forest  of  young  pines  now  covers  and  protects  them  from  the 

destroying  hand  of  cultivation.  The  form  of  the  fort 
and  outworks,  as  denoted  in  the  sketch,  was  easily 
distinguished,  and  the  serried  lines  of  the  soldiers' 
graves  were  palpable  along  the  brow  of  the  high 
bank.  These  are  the  graves  of  those  who  were  slain 
in  the  battle  which  occurred  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1777.  They  were  buried  in  boxes,  and  now  their 
remains  are  of^en  exposed  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  banks.  At  the  southern  line  of  the  fort,  close  by 
the  bank,  are  the  remains  of  the  hickory-tree  which 
was  used  as  a  flag-stafi*  during  the  battle ;.  and  near 
it  are  traces  of  the  gateway  of  the  fort.  A  little 
below,  and  in  the  path  leading  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

Whitall,  is  the  grave  of  Count  Donop,  marked  by  a 

small,  rough  sandstone,  about  fourteen  inches  in  height. 

Vandal  fingers  have  plucked  relic-pieces  from  it,  and  so 

nearly  was  the  rude  inscription  efiaced  that  I  could 

only  decipher  a  portion  of  the  words,  Donop  was  lost, 

as  seen  in  the  sketch.*     Even  his  bones  have  not  been 

allowed  to  molder  in  his  grave,  but  are  scattered  about 

the  country  as  cherished  relics,  his  skidl  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  physician  of  New  Jersey  ! 

A  few  rods  south  of  Donop's  grave,  close  by  the  river 

bank,  is  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Whitall  family. 
It  is  a  two-story  house,  built  of  brick,  and  is  now 
(1851)  one  hundred  and  three  years  old.  The  date 
of  its  erection  is  given  on  the  north  gable,  where  the 
characters  "I  A  W  [James  and  Anna  Whitall] 
1748,"  are  delineated  by  dark,  glazed  brick.  The 
Whitalls  were  Quakers,  and  of  course,  although 
Whigs,  took  no  part  in  the  war.  This  faot  made 
some  suspect  the  old  man  of  Toryism.'  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  present  owner  that,  when  the  attack 
was  made  upon  the  fort,  and  his  grandmother  w&s 
urged  to  flee  from  the  house,  she  refused,  saying, 
"God's  arm  is  strong,  and  will  protect  me;-!  may 


DOXOP'8  UBAVX. 


.''***«aiC-. 


Whitall's  Uousb. 


^  Red  Bank,  where  these  remains  are,  is  in  the  township  of  Woodbury,  in  Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey. 
The  fortifications  erected  there  were  little  more  than  earthen  embankments,  and  a  ditch  covered  by  abatU. 
The  arrow  in  the  sketch  denotes  the  direction  of  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Delaware. 

'  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  this  spot  in  1781,  says,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  260),  "  We  had  not 
gone  a  hundred  yards  before  we  came  to  a  small  elevation,  on  which  a  stone  was  vertically  placed,  with 
Uiis  short  epitaph :  '  Here  lies  buried  Colonel  Donop.''  "  M.  de  Manduit  was  the  guide  on  the  occasion. 
He  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  engineer  and  officer  of  artillery  at  the  battle,  and  had  the  charge  of 
arranging  and  defending  the  post,  under  Colonel  Green.  ^^He  assured  us,"  says  the  marquis,  "we  could 
not  make  a  step  without  treading  on  the  remains  of  some  Hessian,  for  near  three  hundred  were  buried  in 
the  front  of  the  ditch." 

'  Be  Chastellux,  in  recording  his  visit,  says :  "  On  landing  from  our  boat,  he  [Manduit]  proposed  con- 
ducting  us  to  a  Quaker^s,  whose  house  is  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  fort,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  the  fort ; 
for  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  relieft  of  it  remaining.  ^  This  man,*  said  M.  de  Mao- 
duit,  *  is  a  little  of  a  Tory :  I  was  obliged  to  knock  down  his  barn,  and  fell  his  fruit  trees ;  but  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  M.  de  La  Fayette,  and  will  receive  us  well.'     We  took  him  at  his  word ;  but  never  was  ex- 
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Old  Cannon. 


Distant  View  of  Fort  Mifflin. 


do  good  by  staying."  She  was  left  alone  in  the  house  ;  and  while  the  battle  was  raging, 
and  cannoB-balls  were  driying  like  sleet  against  and  aroand  her  dwelling,  she  calmly  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  in  a  room  in  the  second  story.  At  length  a  twelve-pound  ball,  from  a 
British  vessel  in  the  river,  grazing  the  American  flag-stafi*  (the  walnut-tree)  at  the  fort, 
passed  through  the  heavy  brick  wall  on  the  north  gable,  and  with  a  terrible  crash  perforated 
a  partition  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  crossed  a  recess,  and  lodged  in  another  partition,  near 
where  the  old  lady  was  sitting.  Conceiving  Divine  protection  a  little  more  certain  else- 
where after  this  manifestation  of  the  power  of  gun-powder,  the  industrious  dame  gathered 
op  her  implements,  and  with  a  step  quite  as  agile  as  in  youth,  she  retreated  to  the  cellar, 
where  she  continued  spinning  until  called  to  attend  the  wounded  and  dying  wiio  were 
brought  into  her  house  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  She  did,  indeed,  <<  do  good"  by  remain- 
ing ;  for,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  went  among  the  maimed,  unmindful  whether  they 
were  friend  or  foe,  and  administered  every  relief  to  their  snfierings,  in  her  power.  She 
scolded  the  Hessians  for  coming  to  America  to  butcher  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  she 
bound  up  .their  wounds  tenderly,  and  gave  them  food  and  water.  The  scar  made  by  the 
passage  of  that  iron  ball  is  quite  prominent  in  the  gable  ;  it  is  denoted  in  the  engraving  by 
the  dark  spot.  I  saw  within  the  house  where  the  missile  cut  off  the  wood- work  in  its  pas- 
sage, and  where  it  lodged. 
On  the  green,  between  the  Whitall  house  and  the  river,  lies  a  portion  of  an  iron  cannon 


Old  Caitnon  at  Red  Baioc. 


uhir;[i4**s  byr»t«ri^  duHn^  the  en* 
LM  irv  ]  iient.  That  event  killed  sev- 
eral of  the  Arnericana,  The  pic- 
ture repreB^uts  its  present  appear- 
ance, with  its  breech  blown  away. 
Bej'ond  it  is  the  D^^laware,  and 
in  the  distance^  opposite,  is  seen 
Fort  Mi  til  in,  lying  aJmost  upon 
the  water  Je%^el  on  Fort  or  Great 
Mud  Island,  near  the  western 
shore.  In  the  far  distance,  bound- 
ing the  view,  are  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  toward  Valley  Forge. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief,  sailed  from 
New  YoTk<^  with  a  large  land  force,  and  with  a  naval  armament  under  his  broth-  •  July  S3, 
et  Richard,  Earl  Howe,  and,  landing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,^  commenced  bAugtist^s. 
a  victorioQs  march  toward  Philadelphia.  Washington,  informed  of  the  movement,  went 
Ofat  from  Philadelphia  to  meet  him,  and  had  proceeded  beyond  the  Brandywine,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wilmington,  when  the  van  of  the  enemy  appeared  at  Kennet  Square.  The 
battle  of  Brandywine  occurred  soon  afterward, &  in  which  the  Americans  were  >  September  ii. 
defeated,  and  driven  back  toward  Philadelphia.  The  enemy  pushed  steadily 
finward,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph. b  In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  b  September  2& 
of  such  an  event,  the 'Americans  had  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  erection  of  ob- 
rtracdons  in  the  Delaware,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  British  fleet,  and  also  in  rearing 
batteries  upon  the  shores  to  cover  them.     Upon  isolated  marshes,  or  low  islands  of  mud, 

peotatioo  more  completely  deceived.  We  found  our  Quaker  seated  in  the  chimney  comer,  busied  in  clean- 
ing kerbs.  He  recollected  M.  de  Manduit,  who  named  M.  de  La  Fayette  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  deign 
to  lift  kis  eyes,  nor  to  answer  any  of  our  introducer's  discourse,  which  at  first  was  complimentary,  and  at 
leafcth  jocose.  Except  Dido's  silence,  I  know  nothing  more  severe ;  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  accom- 
■tfK'sting  ourselves  to  this  bad  reception,  and  made  our  way  to  the  fort. — Travels^  i.,  259. 
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made  green  by  reeds,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sohuylkilli  they  erected  a  strong  re- 
doubt, with  quite  extensive  outworks,  and  oalled  it  Fort  Mifflin.  These  islands  were  called 
Great  and  Little  Mud  Islands.  The  former,  on  which  the  redoubt  and  main  works  were 
erected,  has  been  called  Fort  Island  ever  since  that  time.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  New 
Jersey,  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort  Mercer,  was  also  erected, 
and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  In  the  deep  channels  of  the 
river  between,  and  under  cover  of  these  batteries,  they  sunk 
ranges  of  strong  frames,  with  iron-pointed  wooden  spikes,  called 
chevaux  de  friseywhich  formed  almost  invulnerable  stackadoes. 
Three  miles  further  down  the  river,  at  Byllinge's  Point^  (now 
Billingsport),  was  a  redoubt  with  extensive  outworks,  covering 
strong  stackadoes,  which  were  sunken  there  in  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  river,  between  the  main  and  Billing's  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  works,  several  armed  galleys  and  floating 
batteries  were  stationed  in  the  river,  all  forming  strong  bar- 
riers against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  troubled 
the  British  general,  for  he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  having 
his  supplies  by  water  cut  ofli  and  the  danger  to  which  his  army 
would  be  exposed  in  Philadelphia  if  unsupported  by  the  fleet 

Immediately  after  the  battle  at  Brandywine,  Earl  Howe 
sailed  down  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  lower  Delaware 
with  several  light  vessels,  among  which  was  the  Roebuck, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hammond.  That  officer  represented 
to  General  Howe,  that  if  a  sufficient  force  could  be  sent  to  re- 
duce the  fortifications  at  Billingsport,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  a  pas- 
sage for  vessels  through  the  chevaux  defrise,  or  stackadoes,  at  that  point.  Howe  readily 
consented  to  attempt  the  important  measure.  Two  regiments,  under  Colonel  Stirling,  were 
dispatched  from  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  that  purpose.  They  crossed  the  river  a  little 
below  Billingsport,  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  unfinished  works,  and  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  garrison.  The  Americans  were  dismayed  at  this  unexpected  attack,  and  believing 
themselves  incompetent  to  make  a  successful  defense,  they  spiked  their  cannons,  set  fire  to 
the  barracks,  and  fled.  The  English  remained  long  enough  to  demolish  the  works  on  the 
river  firont ;  when  Hammond,  by  the  great  exertions  of  his  men,  made  a  passage-way  seven^JL 
feet  wide  in  the  chevatui  defrise,  and,  with  six  vessels,  sailed  through,  and  anchored  near 
Hog  Island.  Stirling  returned  to  Chester,  and,  with  another  detachment,  proceeded  to 
camp,  as  an  escort  of  provisions,  bearing  to  General  Howe  intelligence  of  his  success. 

Howe  now  determined  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  the  American  works  on  the  Del- 
aware, and,  preparatory  thereto,  he  called  in  his  outposts  and  concentrated  his  whole  army 
near  to  and  within  Philadelphia.  Two  Rhode  Island  regiments,  belonging  to  General  Var- 
num's'  brigade,  under  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  garrisoned  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  and 


Chxvaitx  dk  noMm.* 


^  So  called  in  honor  of  Edward  Byllinge,  the  parchaser  of  Lord  Berkley's  moiety  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey.     Slight  remains  of  this  redoubt,  it  is  said,  yet  remain. 

'  This  cat,  copied  from  an  old  print,  shows  the  form  of  the  chtvaux  defrite,  A  is  a  proftU  view,  and  B 
a  plan.  The  spikes  were  made  of  heavy  timbers,  aboat  thirty  feet  in  length.  Partially  filled  with  heavy 
stone,  they  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  vessels.  It  is  said  that  these  obstrtiotions  were  mainly  planned 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  oonstmcted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  M.  Du  Plessis  Manduit,  a  French  en- 
gineer. 

*  James  Mitchell  Varnum  was  bom  at  Dracut,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1749,  and  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Providence 
College  in  1769.  He  afterward  studied  law  at  East  Green- 
wich, became  an  active  politician  in  Rhode  Island,  espoused 
the  patriot  cause,  and  joined  the  army  in  1775.  In  February, 
1777,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  service.  He  served  under  Sullivan  in  the  op. 
orations  on  Rhode  Island,  in  1778,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  commission  and  left  the  army.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1786,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
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about  the  same  number  of  the  Maryland  line,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Samuel  Smith,  oc- 
cupied Fort  Mifflin,  on  Mud  Island.  The  American  fleet  in  the  river,  consisting  chiefly 
of  galleys  and  floating  batteries,  was  commanded  by  Commodore  Hazlewood.*  It  was 
quite  as  important  to  the  Americans  to  maintain  these  forts  and  defend  the  river  obstructions 
as  it  was  to  the  British  to  destroy  them.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  them  to  the 
last  extremity,  for  it  was  evident  that  such  continued  possession  would  force  Howe  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia. 

Count  Donop,  with  four  battalions,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  picked  Hessians,  was 
sent  by  Howe  to  attack  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank.  They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and 
landed  at  Cooper's  Ferry,  on  the  2l8t  of  October.  The  same  evening  they  marched 
to  Haddonsfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  little  above  Gloucester.  As  they  approached 
Timber  Creek,  on  their  way  down  the  river,  the  Americans  took  up  the  bridge,  and  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  march  four  miles  up  the  stream  to  a  shallow  ford.  They  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Mercer,  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d. 
Their  appearance,  full-armed  for  battle,  was  the  first  intimation  the  garrison  had  of  their 
approach.  Although  informed  that  the  number  of  Hessians  was  twenty-five  hundred,  the 
little  garrison  of  four  hundred  men,  in  a  feeble  earth  fort,  and  with  only  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  not  intimidated.  They  made  immediate  preparations  for  defense.  While 
thua  engaged,  a  Hessian  officer,  who  was  permitted  to  approach  the  fort  with  a  flag  and  a 
drummer,  rode  up,  and  insolently  proclaimed,  *'  The  King  of  England  orders  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  they  are  warned  that,  if  they  stand  the  battle,  no 
quarters  whatever  will  be  given  !"•  «» We  ask  no  quarters,  nor  will  we  give  any  !"  was 
the  prompt  reply  of  Colonel  Greene.  The  Hessian  and  the  drummer  rode  hastily  back  to 
Donop,  and  the  assailants  began  at  once  the  erection  of  a  battery  within  half  cannon-shot 
of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer.  All  was  activity  and  eagerness  for  combat  within  the 
ibrt.  The  outworks  were  unfinished,  but  the  redoubt  was  a  citadel  upon  which  the  garri- 
son placed  much  reliance.  Skill  and  bravery  were  called  to  combat  fierceness,  discipline, 
and  overwhelming  numbers. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  a  brisk  cannonade  was  opened  from  the  Hes* 
Stan  battery,  and  at  a  quarter  before  Eve  a  battalion  advanced  to  the  attack,  on  the  north 
part  of  the  fort,  near  a  morass  that  covered  it.  Finding  the  first  advance  post  and  the 
outworks  abandoned,  but  not  destroyed,  the  enemy  imagined  that  they  had  frightened  the 
Americans  away.  Filled  with  this  idea,  they  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and,  with  the 
drummer  just  mentioned  beating  a  lively  march,  rushed  toward  the  redoubt,  where  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  about  to  ascend  the  ramparts,  to  plant  the  flag  of  con- 
quest upon  a  merlon,  when,  from  the  embrasures  in  firont,  and  from  a  half-masked  battery 
upon  thor  left  flank,  formed  by  an  angle  of  an  old  embankment,  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and 
nluflke^balls  poured  upon  them  with  terrible  eflect,  driving  them  back  to  the  remote  in- 
trenchments.  Another  division  of  the  enemy,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  brave 
Donop,  attacked  the  fort  on  the  south  side  at  the  same  time,  passed  the  abatis,  traversed 
the  fbsse  or  ditch,  and  some  actually  leaped  the  pickets,  and  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
redoubt ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  they  were  soon 

lory.  He  died  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  January  10,  1790,  aged  forty-one.  His  brother,  Joseph  Bradley  Var- 
BQflB,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  a  member,  IVom  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  Congress  aiier  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  was  four  years  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  and  succeeded  Timothy 
PiekeriDg  as  United  States  senator  in  1811.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  1821,  aged  seventy-one 
yews. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  and  description  of  the  American  fleet :  Thirteen  galleys,  one  bearing  a  thirty. 
two  pounder ;  two  canying  each  a  twenty-four  pounder  j  ten  each  an  eighteen  pounder.  Twenty-six  half- 
gaUeji,  each  carrying  a  four  pounder.  Two  xebeques,  each  carrying  in  6010  two  twenty-four  pounders ; 
in  attm,  two  eighteen  pounders ;  in  toaiit,  four  nine  pounders.  Two  floating  batteries  (the  Arnold  and 
Pminam)^  one  carrying  twelve  eighteen  pounders,  one  ten  eighteen  pounders.  One  provincial  ship,  ten  eigh- 
teen poiuiders.  Fourteen  fire-ships.  The  brig  Andre  Doria,  of  fourteen  six  pounders.  One  schooner-galley, 
m  hew  two  eighteen  pounders ;  in  item,  two  nine  pounders.  One  brig-galley,  in  bow  two  eighteen  pounders ; 
m  witm,  two  nine  pounders.     There  were  also  a  number  of  fire-rafts.  "  De  Chastellux,  i.,  262. 
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forced  back,  and  driven  out  with  great  lois.  They  retreated  precipitatdy  to  Haddonfield, 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Linsing,  (Donop,  and  Mingerode,  his  seoond  in  conunand,  being 
wounded),  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  their  comrades  behind.  They  were 
considerably  galled,  when  first  retreating,  by  the  American  galleys  and  floating  batttories  in 
the  river.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  severe.  The  precise  loss  of  the  enemy  is  not  known. 
Marshall  estimates  it  at  four  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Cobnel  Donop,  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  fire.  After  the  engagement, 
while  Manduit,  the  French  engineer,  who  directed  the  American  artillery  on  the  occasion, 
was  out  with  a  detachment,  fixing  the  palisades,  he  heard  a  voice  among  the  slain,  saying, 
**  Whoever  you  are,  draw  me  hence."  It  was  the  voice  of  Count  Donop.  Manduit  had 
him  conveyed  into  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Whitall's,  where  he  attended  him  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  three  days  afterward.  **  It  is  finishing  a  noble  career  early'' 
[he  was  thirty-seven],  said  Donop  to  Manduit,  **  but  I  die  the  victim  of  my  ambition  and 
of  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign."'  The  loss  of  the  Americans  within  the  fort  was  eight 
men  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  a  captain  taken  prisoner  while  reconnoitering.  The 
number  killed  by  the  bursting  of  the  cannon,  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page,  is  not  known. 
So  close  was  the  combat  at  one  time,  that  several  Hessians  were  pierced  by  the  gun-wads 
of  the  Americans.* 

The  conduct  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene*  on  this  occasion  was  highly  applauded,  and 
Norember  4,    Cougress  Ordered  the  Board  of  War  to  present  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

1777.  (p^^g  tribute  was  given  to  his  family  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  Colonel 
Greene  was  no  longer  living  to  receive  it.  He  had  been  basely  murdered  in  his  quarters, 
near  Croton  River,  in  Westchester  county.  New  York,  by  a  band  of  Tories,  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Colonel  Delancy,  who  surprised  his  post.  Col- 
onel Greene  fell  after  his  single  arm  had  slain  several  of  his  assailants.  They  attempted 
to  carry  him  ofl*,  but  he  died  upon  the  road.  Major  Flagg,  a  meritorious  ofiioer,  was  killed 
at  the  same  time ;  also  two  subalterns  and  twenty-seven  men  were  killed  or  wounded.^ 

In  commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Red  Bank  and  the  valor  of  Colonel  Greene,  a  mon- 
ument of  blue  veined  marble,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1829,  just  within  the 
northern  line  of  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of  the 
Delaware.  This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  valor  and  patriotism  was  made  by  some  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  While  it  is  a  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  noble  traits 
in  human  character,  it  bears  an  exhibition  of  the  existence  of  another  of  the  most  detestable. 
In  the  inscription  were  the  words  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  a  single  prominent 
line.  Some  Jersey  scoundrel  almost  obliterated  the  word  Pennsylvania  ;  and  afterward 
some  Pennsylvania  Vandal,  in  the  fierceness  of  his  retaliatory  zeal  for  the  credit  of  his  state, 
disgraced  it,  so  far  as  insignificance  could  do  it,  by  obliterating  the  words  New  Jerset. 
The  whole  line  is  destroyed  ;  and  that  marble  shaft  perpetuates  a  remembrance  of  unknown 
barbarians  as  well  as  of  honored  patriots.* 

1  De  Chastellux,  i.,  266.  '  Marshall.     Ramsay.     De  Chastellox.     Major  Ward's  Letter. 

'  Christopher  Greene,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier.  When  the  bat- 
tles at  Lexington  and  Concord  awakened  the  nation,  he  went  to  the  field.  After  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  Arnold  through 
the  wilderness  to  Qaebeo,  and  fought  bravely  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  when  beleaguered  by  Mont- 
gomery. In  the  autumn  of  1777,  he  was  placed  in  chief  command  at  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  with  his 
own  and  Angell's  regiments,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Vamum^s  brigade.  He  there  behaved  with 
gallantry,  and  received  marks  of  approbation  from  Congress.  He  continued  in  active  service  until  bis  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1781,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years.  Lieutenant-colonel  Greene  left 
a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  was  the  child  of  J.  Lippitt,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island. 

*  See  Heath^s  Memoirs.  Bolton,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Westehetter  County  (ii.,  391),  says  that  the  house  m 
which  Greene  was  quartered  belonged  to  Richard  Davenport,  and  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  lane 
which  diverges  from  the  Pine's  Bridge  road,  about  a  mile  below  the  residence  of  William  Smith.  When 
he  wrote  (1848)  the  house  was  in  the  possession  of  Joshua  Carpenter,  a  grandson  of  Davenport. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monument : 
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Attack  on  Port  MifUn. 


Ameriean  Flotilla. 


Lieutenant-colonel  Smith. 


MONUKENT  AT  RSD  BANX.3 


Hie  firing  of  the  first  gun  from  the  Hessian  hattery  upon  Fort  Mercer  was  the  signal  for 
the  British  vessels  to  approach  and  attack  Fort  Mifflin.  They  had  al- 
ready made  their  way  through  the  lower  barrier  at  Billingsport,  and  the 
Aogusta,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  and  several  Emalkr  vesseb,  were  ati- 
ebored  just  above  it,  waiting  for  flood  tide.  As  booh  as  Fort  Mercer 
WM  attacked,  the  Augusta,  with  the  Roebuck,  of  forty-four  guiia, 
two  frigates,  the  Merlin,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a  galley  came  up, 
but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  American  gal  leva  and  floating  bai- 
teries.  These  galleys  did  good  execution,  not  only  upon  the  British 
veneU,  but  by  flanking  the  assailants  at  Bed  Bank. 
The  attack  upon  Fort  Mifflin  was  deferred 
OetDber83^  Until  ncxt  momiug,  when,  the 
^"^-  Hessians  being  driven  from  Fort 
Mereer,  the  whole  powe»  of  the  American 
flotilla  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  open- 
ed upon  Fort  Mifflin,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  get  floating  batteries  in  the  chan- 
nel in  the  rear  of  Mud  Island.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Smith,*  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Mifflin,  who  was  vigilant  and  brave, 
thwarted  every  attempt  thus  to  outflank 
him  (if  the  term  may  be  used  in  reference  to  a  garrison  in  a  fort),  and  by  a  gallant  defense 
eesentially  aided  the  American  flotilla  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  and 
incessant,  that  the  British  ships  endeavored  to  fall  down  the  river.  A  hot  shot  struck  and 
set  fire  to  the  Augusta  ;  and  at  noon,  while  lying  aground  upon  a  mud  bank  near  the  Jersey 

South  side. — "  This  raonament  was  erected  on  the  22d  Octo.,  1829,  to  transmit  to  Posterity  a  grateful 
remembranoe  of  the  Patriotism  and  Gallantry  of  Lieatenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene,  who,  with  400 
Ben,  cooqiiered  the  Hessian  army  of  2000  troops  (then  in  the  British  service),  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  22d 
Octo^  1777.  Among  the  slain  was  found  their  commander,  Comit  Donop,  whose  body  lies  interred  near 
the  spot  where  he  fell." 

West  stoe. — "A  nmnber  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  being  desirous  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  distinguished  officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  glorious  struggle 
fcr  American  Independence,  have  erected  this  monument,  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  A.D.  1829." 

*  Samuel  Smith  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  27th,  1752.  His  education,  com- 
neoced  at  Carlisle,  was  completed  at  an  academy  at  Elkton,  in  Maryland,  after  his  father  made  Baltimore 
kis  place  of  residence.  He  was  in  his  father's  counting-house  five  years,  and  then,  in  1772,  sailed  for 
Havre  in  one  of  his  lather's  vessels,  as  supercargo.  Having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  he  returned 
hone  to  find  his  countrymen  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements  of  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  hostilities. 
The  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  sought 
to  leire  his  country  in  the  army,  and  in  January,  1776,  obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  Colonel  Small- 
wood's  regiment.  He  was  soon  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  early  in  1777  he  received 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  commission.  In  that  capacity  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine 
■ad  Fort  Mifflin,  suffered  at  Valley  Forge,  and  participated  in  the  action  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth.  At 
the  ekiae  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  militia,  and  commanded  the  Maryland  quota 
of  troops  in  the  "  Whbky  Insurrection"  ^l  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
•nd  eommanded  the  troops  assembled  for  the  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814.  During  a  riot  in  Baltimore  in 
183^  when  the  civil  power  was  inadequate  to  quell  the  violence  of  the  mob,  the  aged  general,  then  eighty- 
fear  years  old,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  the  United  States  flag,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  peaceful 
afixena,  and  very  soon  restored  order  and  tranquillity.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  elected  mayor 
<tf  the  city,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  22d  of  April,  1839,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
General  Smith  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793,  and  served  until  1803.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1816,  and  served  six  years  longer.  He  was  aJso  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years.  The  accompanying  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  by  St.  Memin,  an  artist 
who  engraved  a  large  number  of  the  distinguished  men  of  our  country  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
praaent  oentory.  The  signature  is  from  b,  frank,  kindly  sent  to  me  by  his  son,  General  Smith,  president  of 
the  MarykuDd  Historical  Society. 

'  This  view  includes  the  monument,  a  portion  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  on  the 
^vestein  shore. 
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shore,  she  blew  up.     The  engagement  continued  with  the  other  vessels  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Merlin  also  took  fire  and  blew  up,  near  the  mouth  of  Mud  Creek. 

The  conflict  now  ceased  ;  the  Roebuck  dropped  

down  the  river,  and  passed  below  the  chevaux 
de  frise^  at  Billingsport,  and  the  Americans  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Delaware  forts  for  a  short 
season.* 

It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short  season  that  quiet 
possession  of  the  river  was  vouchsafed  the  pa- 
triots. Although  repulsed,  his  ships  beaten  back, 
and  his  mercenary  allies  decimated,  Howe  was 
not  discouraged;  and  he  labored  eagerly  and 
hopefully  to  dislodge  the  Americans  from  their 
strong  posts  upon  the  only  avenue  through 
which  his  army  could  receive  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  his  magazine  supplies  for  the  winter. 
A  timely  re-enforcement  firom  New  York  enabled 
him  to  act  with  energy.  He  took  possession  of 
Province  Island,  lying  between  Fort  Mifflin  and 
the  main,  and  at  different  points  works  were  thrown  up 
to  strengthen  his  power  and  annoy  the  patriots.     This 

was  on  the  Ist  of  November  ;  and  from  that  time  ne>^Ryferas  a  garrison  more  harassed 
than  that  at  Fort  Mifflin ;  and  never  was  patience  ano^ue  courage  more  nobly  ex- 
hibited than  was  then  shown  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and  his  compatriots. 

Old  Fort  Mifflin  i^as  upon  the  lower  end  of  Mud 
(now  Fort)  Island,  having  its  principal  fortification 
in  front,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  ^ips  that  might 
come  up  the  river.  On  the  side  toward  Province 
Island  (a  low  mud  bank,  nearly  covered  at  high 
water,  and  separated  from  Mud  Island  by  a  narrow 
channel)  the  fort  had  only  a  wet  ditch,  without 
ravelin  or  abatis.  This  part  was  flanked  by  a  block- 
house at  each  of  its  angles.  These  were  not  strong. 
When  the  Americans  saw  the  enemy  take  possession 
of  Province  Island,  and  begin  the  planting  of  batteries 
to  bruise  their  weakest  points,  they  were  sensible  that 
Fort  Mifflin  would  be  untenable  if  the  British  com- 
pleted their  works.  Such,  too,  was  the  painful  conviction  of 
WaEhiiigton,  and  from  his  camp  at  Whitemarsh  he  put  forth 
all  his  energies  to  prevent  the  evil.  But,  weak  in  numbers, 
and  deficient  in  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  strength  of 
an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  enemy,  day  after  day,  rear- 
ing his  battle-works,  without  being  able  to  interpose.  He  had  sent  anxious  requests  to  Gen- 
eral  Gates  to  forward  re-enforcements  from  the  North,  Burgoyne's  invading  army  being  cap- 

^  The  Merlin,  like  the  Augusta,  had  got  aground,  and  stuck  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  her  off. 
The  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river  had  caused  sach  a  change  in  the  chaaneU, 
that  the  pilots  of  the  British  vessels  were  completely  at  fault. 

'  On  the  4th  of  November,  ten  days  after  the  battle,  Congress  honored  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  and 
Commodore  Hazlewood,  by  voting  each  an  elegant  sword. — Journal*  of  Congreit,  iii.,  374. 

'  ExPLANAXToif . — A,  the  inner  work  or  redoubt ;  6  6  6,  a  high,  thick  stone  wall,  built  by  Montressor,  with 
indentations,  where  the  men  boiled  their  kettles.  This  wall  was  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
cccc,  block-houses,  built  of  wood,  with  loop-holes,  and  mounting  four  pieces  of  cannon  each,  two  on  the 
lower  platform ;  ddd^  barracks ;  <  e  c,  stockadoes ;  fff,  trous  de  Loup  j  g  g,  ravelins.  On  the  southeast 
side  were  two  strong  piers,  and  a  battery  mounting  three  cannons. 
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tared,  and  no  other  formidable  enemy  requiring  a  large  force  in  that  quarter ;  but  that  offi- 
cer, doubtleee  willing  to  see  his  rival  unsuccessful,  gave  no  heed  to  his  orders  until  longer 
DOD-complianoe  wonld  have  been  positive  disobedience.*  To  break  up  the  encampment  at 
Whitemaish,  and  move  the  ansiy  to  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  would  be  to  leave  de- 
positories of  stores  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  It  would  also  leave 
the  lords  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the; custody  of  the  royal  troops,  and  render  a  junction  of  the 
expected  Northern  forces  with  the  main  army  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Furthermore,  it 
migfat  bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which,  with  his  weakened  forces,  the  commander-in- 
chief  knew  might  be  fatal.  Thus  situated,  Washington  viewed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
in  his  designs  upon  Fort  Mifflin  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  British  erected  five  batteries  on  Province  Island,  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty- 
two  pounders,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Mifflin.  They  also  brought  up,  by  the 
new  channel  made  between  Hog  Island  and  the  main  by  the  changing  of  the  current  by 
the  chevaux  defrise,  a  large  floating  battery,  mounting  twenty- two  twenty-four  pounders, 
within  forty  yards  of  an  angle  of  the  fort.  They  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort  four 
sixty-four  gun  ships,  within  nine  hundred  yards,  and  two  forty  gun  ships.  Altogether  the 
enemy  had  fourteen  strong  redoubts,  and  these  were  well  manned  and  furnished  with  heavy 
artillery.  On  the  1 0th  of  November,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  on  land  and 
water,  and  for  six  consecutive  da^  poured  a  storm  of  bombs  and.  round  shot  upon  the 
devoted  fortification.  With  consummate  skill  and  courage,  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith  di- 
rected the  responses  from  the  ordnance  of  the  fort.  The  artillery,  drawn  chiefly  from  Col- 
onel Lamb's  regiment,  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Treat,  who  was  killed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  siege,  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb.  On  that  day  the  barracks  alone  sufiiered,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  11  th  the  direction  of  the  enopny's  fire  was  changed  ;  a  dozen  of  the 
strong  palisades  were  demolished,  and  a  cannon  in  an  embrasure  was  disabled.  The  firing 
did  not  cease  until  midnight,  and  many  of  the  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel 
Smith,  the  commander,  had  a  narrow  §6cape.  He  had  just  gone  into  the  barracks  to  write 
a  letter  to  General  Vamum,  when  a  ball  pasSMl  through  a  chimney.  He  was  struck  by 
the  scattered  bricks,  and  for  a  time  lay  sensel^nlb  He  was  taken  across  to  Red  Bank,  and 
the  eoaunand  devolved  on  Lieutenant-colonel  RusseOr  of  the  Connecticut  line.  That  officer 
was  disabled  by  fatigue  and  ill  health,  and  Major  Tha^Bf&  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  volun- 
teered to  take  his  place.  Major  Henry,  who  sent  daily  reports  to  Washington  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  siege,  was  also  wounded  on  the  1  lth«  but  he  continued  with  the  garrison.  On 
the  12th,  a  two-gun  battery  of  the  Americans  was  destroyed,  the  northwest  block-house 
and  laboratory  were  blown  up,  and  the  garrison  we^e  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
fort.     The  enemy  continued  to  throw  shells  at  night,  and  fearful  indeed  was  the  scene.     At 

*  Gates  had  ample  stores  and  a  formidable  force ;  and  had  he  acte^  with  the  energy  of  true  patriotism, 
be  might  baye  re-enforced  Washington,  by  which  the  Delaware  forts  ^uld  have  been  saved,  and  the  ene- 
ny  driven  cat  of  Philadelphia.  But  he  was  vainly  expecting  soon  to  s^ersede  Washington  in  the  chief 
eomuiaiid,  and  be  treated  his  orders  with  indiflerence.  So  tardy  were  his^ovcments,  when  he  concluded 
to  eoaply,  that  Washington  sent  Colonel  Hamilton  to  hasten  his  march.  Wl^  Hamilton  arrived  at  Albany, 
he  fosnd  Gates  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of  his  troops ;  but,  after  much  pervasion,  he  consented  to  send 
MorgaD^s  corps  and  some  thin  brigades  to  the  commander-in-chief.  HamiltonVas  indignant,  anU  by  plain 
fpeeeh  caused  Gates  to  send  a  stronger  re-enforcement.  These,  on  their  march  d^wn  the  Hudson,  encoun- 
tered a  eheek  from  Putnam,  who,  dreaming  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  an  attack  oil  New  York,  had  actu- 
ally <tefainf>d  a  part  of  the  force  sent  forward  by  Gates,  and  had  marched  them  to  Tarrytown,  while  he  had 
hiiaBftf  advanced  to  White  Plains,  '^hus,  by  tardy  movements  in  Congress,  and  the  nndutiful  ambition  of 
sabotdinate  officers,  Wasbin{^n  was  Citen  foiled.  Hamilton,  by  advice  of  Governor  Clinton,  assumed  the 
aaibonty  of  issuing  a  peremptory  order  (6  Putnam  to  put  the  Continental  troops  in  motion  for  Whitemarsh. 
'^I  now,  sir,"  he  wrote,  *Mn  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  his  excellency's  authority,  give  it  as  a  positive 
onier  from  him,  that  all  the  Continental  troops  under  your  command  may  be  immediately  marched  to  King^s 
Ferry,  there  to  cross  the  river,  and  hasten  to  re-enforce  the  army  under  him."  The  Massachusetts  militia 
no  new  recruits  were  to  replace  the  Continental  soldiers  thus  sent  away.  So  much  did  Hamilton 
I  Putnam  when  be  returned  to  head-quarters,  that  it  was  thought  a  court  martial  would  arraign  the 
;  bat  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  notice,  obedience  having  followed  the  peremptory  order 
of  Wasbini^n's  representative. 
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sunrise  on  the  13th,  thirty  arraed  boats  made  their  appearance ;  and  during  that  night  the 
heavy  floating  battery  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fort.  It  opened  with  terrible  efieet 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  yet  that  little  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men  managed  to 
silence  it  before  noon.     Hitherto  the  enemy  did  not  know  the  real  weakness  of  the  garrison ; 


on  that  day  a  deserter,  in  a  boat,  carried  information 
of  the  fact  to  the  British,  who  were  seriously  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  for  they  had  sufiered  much. 
Hope  was  revived,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
general  and  more  yigorous  assault.  At  daylight,  on  the  15th,  the  Iris  and  Somerset,  men- 
of-war,  passed  up  the  east  chanuel  to  attack  the  fort  on  Mud  Island  in  front.  Several 
frigates  were  brought  to  bear  on  Fort  Mercer ;  and  the  Vigilant,  an  East  Indiaman  of 
twenty  twenty-four  pounders,  and  a  hulk  with  three  twenty-four  pounders,  made  their  way 
through  a  narrow  channel  on  the  western  side,  and  gained  a  position  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  batteries  on  Province  Island,  in  enfilading  the  American  works.  At  ten  o*clock,  while 
all  was  silent,  a  signal-bugle  sent  forth  its  summons  to  action,  and  instantly  the  land  bat- 
teries and  the  shipping  poured  a  terrible  storm  of  missiles  upon  Fort  Mifflin.  The  little 
garrison  sustained  the  shock  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  and  far  into  the  gloom  of  evening 
an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up.  Within  an  hour,  the  only  two  cannons  in  the  fort 
which  had  not  been  dismounted  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  Every  man  who  appeared 
upon  the  platform  was  killed  by  the  musketeers  in  the  tops  of  the  ships,  whose  yards  almost 
hung  over  the  American  battery.  Long  before  night  not  a  palisade  was  left ;  the  embra- 
sures were  ruined ;  the  whole  parapet  leveled ;  the  block-houses  were  already  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  eVening  Major  Thayer  sent  all  the  remnant  of  the  garrison  to  Red  Bank, 
excepting  forty  men,  with  whom  he  remained.     Among  those  sent  was  the  brave  Captain 


Note.  Blxplanation  of  the  Map. — This  shows  the  main  operations  npon  the  Delaware  between  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  close  of  November,  1777.  Fort  Mifflin  is  seen  on  the  lower  end  of  Mud  lalnnd. 
A,  B,  two  British  transports ;  C,  the  Experiment ;  D,  the  VigUant  frigate ;  E,  the  Fury  sloop ;  F,  a 
passage  opened  tbroagh  the  stockadoes  at  Billin^sport ;  G,  American  fleet  burned  at  Gloucester ;  H,  the 
village  of  Woodbury  and  Comwallis's  encampment  on  the  21st  of  November,  1777 ;  I,  camp  on  the  24ih. 
between  the  branches  of  Timber  Creek ;  J,  a  battery  of  two  eighteen  poanders  and  ^wo  nine  poanders ;  K, 
fort  at  Billingsport,  Colonel  Stirling's  corps,  and  Cornwallis's  camp  on  the  18th  of  November;  L,  redoabt 
on  Carpenter's  Island ;  M,  on  Province  Island,  to  cover  the  bridge  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia ;  N,  a 
battery  of  six  twenty-four  poanders,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  O,  a  battery  with 
one  eight-inch  howitzer  and  one  eight-inch  mortar ;  P,  a  battery  with  one  thirteen-inch  mortar ;  «,  two 
twelve  pounders ;  o,  one  eighteen  pounder ;  S,  stockadoes  in  the  channel  in  front  of  Fort  Mifflin ;  a,  a  small 
vessel ;  b,  wreck  of  the  Merlin  ;  c,  the  Liverpool ;  cL,  ComwaUi*  galley ;  e,  the  Pearl ;  f  the  Somertet ; 
g,  the  Roebuck ;  h,  wreck  of  the  jugt$»ta  ;  t,  the  Iris ;  j\  ship  sunk ;  Ar,  the  Virilant ;  i!,  the  jFWry ;  W, 
the  Whitall  house,  just  below  Fort  Mercer.  The  parallelograms  around  Fort  Mercer  denote  the  attack 
by  Donop,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  small  island  between  Red  Bank  Island  and  the  Jersey  shore  is 
Woodbury  Island,  on  which  the  Americans  erected  a  small  battery.  The  creek,  just  below  Fort  Mercer, 
IS  Woodbury  Creek,  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  near  the  Delaware. 
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(tfterward  Coramodore)  Talbot',  of  the  Rhode  Island  line,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hip, 
bsTiog  fought  for  hours  with  his  wrist  shattered  by  a  musket  ball.  At  midnight,  every 
defense  and  every  shelter  being  swept  away,  Thayer  and  his  men  set  fire  to  the  remans  of 
the  barracks,  evaouated  the  fort,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Red  Bank.  Altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  defenses  made  during  the  war.  In  the  coursd  of  the 
Uit  day,  more  than  a  thousand  discharges  of  cannon,  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  pounders, 
were  made  against  the  works  on  Mud  Island.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fiily  men  ,of  the 
girrison  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  great ;  the  number  was 
not  certainly  known.'  ^ 

Fort  Mercer  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Continental  troops.  Howe  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them  ;  for,  while  they  remained,  the  obstructions  in  the  river  could  not,  with  satety, 
be  removed.  While  a  portion  of  his  force  was  beating  down  Fort  MifHin,  he  was  busy,  in 
fortifying  Philadelphia.  He  had  extended  intrenchments  across  from  the  Delaware  to  ike 
Scbuylkill.  Having  received  more  reinforcements  from  Ndw  York,  he  sent  Cornwallis  to  fall 
upon  Fort  Mercer  in  the  rear.  That  officer,  with  a  detachment  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
crossed  the  Delaware  from  Chester  to  Billingsport,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  NoTember  is, 
troops  just  arrived  from  New  York.     Washington  had  been  apprised  of  this  ^'^^ 

rooTement,  and  had  detached  General  Huntington's  brigade  to  join  that  ofVarnum  in  New 
Jersey.  He  also  ordered  Major-general  Greene  to  proceed  with  his  division  to  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  and  to  oppose  Cornwallis.  That  able  officer,  accompanied  by  La  Fayette,  who 
bid  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Burlington,  and  marched  with  a  considerable  force  toward  Red  Bank.  He 
expected  to  be  re-enforced  by  Glover's  brigade,  then  on  its  march  through  New  Jersey,  but 
was  disappointed.  Ascertaining  that  the  force  of  Cornwallis  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own 
io  numbers.  General  Greene  abandoned  the  plan  of  giving  him  battle,  and  filed  off  toward 
Haddonfield.  Colonel  Greene,  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  evacuated  Fort  Mercer,  leaving 
the  artillery,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon-balls  and  stores,  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Cornwallis  dismantled  the  fort  and  demolished  the  works.  His 
araiy  was  augmented  by  re-enforcements,  and,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  he  took  post  at 
aad  fortified  Gloucester  Point,  whence  he  might  have  a  supervision  of  affairs  in  Lower  Jer- 
sey. Morgan's  rifle  corps  joined  General  Greene,  but  the  Americans  were  not  strong  enough 
to  venture  a  regular  attack  upon  Cornwallis.  A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rifle- 
men, under  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler,  and  an  equal  number  of  militia,  under  La  Fayette, 
attacked  a  picket  of  the  enemy  three  hundred  strong,  killed  between  twenty  and  thirty  of 
them,  drove  the  remainder  quite  into  the  camp  at  Gloucester,  and  returned  without  losing 
a  man.  General  Greene  soon  afterward  withdrew  from  New  Jersey  and  joined  Washing- 
ton, and  Cornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  fleet,  no  longer  supported 
by  the  forts,  sought  other  places  of  safety.  On  a  dark  night,  the  galleys,  one  November  2i. 
brig,  and  two  sloops,  crept  cautiously  along  the  Jersey  shore  past  Philadelphia,  ^'^' 

tnd  escaped  to  Burlington.  Seventeen  other  vessels,  unable  to  escape,  were  abandoned  by 
their  crews,  and  burned  at  Gloucester.'  The  American  defenses  on  the  Delaware  were 
now  nattered  to  the  winds ;  the  obstructions  in  the  river  were  removed  ;  the  enemy  had 
foil  possession  of  Philadelphia ;  Congress  had  fled  to  the  interior,  and  the  broken  battalions 
of  the  patriot  army  sought  winter  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Valley  Forge. 

Gkomy  indeed  were  the  November  twilights  of  1777  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  patriot, 
for  there  were  no  brilliant  omens  of  a  pleasant  to-morrow'.  Not  so  was  the  bright  sunset 
and  radiant  twilight  of  that  November  evening  in  1848,  when  we  left  the  ruins  at  Red 
Bank  and  sought  a  waterman  to  convey  us  back  to  League  Island.  There  was  no  cloud 
in  the  heavens  ;  an  orange  glow  sufllised  the  chambers  of  the  west  where  the  king  of  day 
had  gone  to  his  couch,  and  promises  of  a  fair  to-morrow  were  revealed  in  the  clear  sky. 


'  Gordon,  ii.,  276.     Botta,  ii.,  51.     Washington's  Official  Letters. 
*  See  plan  on  the  preceding  pa^c 
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indent  Philadelphia.  Hw  " Slate^twf  BmutT  and  its  Anoditioai 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'^  New  streets  invade  the  coantry ;  and  he  stra3rs, 
Lost  in  strange  paths,  still  seeking,  and  in  vain, 
For  ancient  landmarks,  or  the  lonely  lane 
Where  oft  he  playM  at  Crusoe,  when  a  boy. 

"  All  that  was  lovely  then  is  gloomy  now : 
Then,  no  strange  paths  perplexM  him,  no  new  streets, 
Where  draymen  bawl,  while  rogues  kick  up  a  row, 
And  fish-wives  grin,  while  fopling  fopling  meets." 

William  Elliott. 

*^  But  all  are  passing  fast  away ; 
Those  alMtruse  thinkers  tbo^- 
Old  churches,  with  their  walls  of  gray, 

Must  yield  to  something  new. 
Be-6othio'd  things,  all  neat  and  white. 
Greet  every  where  the  traveler's  sight." 

Elizabeth  Oases  Smith. 

£T  US  stroll  through  ancient  Philadelphia  this  clear  frosty  mom-     NoTembrrSSL 
ing,  and  visit  the  few  fossil  remains  of  the  primitive  period  that  ^^^ 

lie  amid  the  elegant  structures  and  **  he*Gothic'd  things"  of  the  present,  like 
^  trilobites  in  secondary  limestone.     We  shall  have  little  to  do  with  the  great 
town  stretching  away  to  the  Schuylkill  ;  it  is  near  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  places  hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of 

"  The  deeds  of  our  fathers  in  times  that  are  gone ; 
Their  virtues,  their  prowess,  the  fields  they  have  won ; 
Their  struggles  for  freedom,  the  toils  they  endured, 
The  rights  and  the  blessings  for  us  they  procured." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  huildings  in  Philadelphia  is  the  <*  Slate-roof  House/*  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Norris's  Alley  and  Second  Street,  a  little  south  of  Chestnut  Street.  It  was 
built  about  1690  for  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  was  occupied  hy  William  Penn  as  his  city 
residence  in  the  year  1700.^  There  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Penn,  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  only  child  of  William  Penn  born  in  this 
country.  From  that  circumstance  he  was  called  «*  the  American."  There,  in  1702,  Lord 
Cornbury,  then  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  magnificently  entertained,  with 
his  suite  of  fifty  persons.  James  Logan,  William  Penn's  agent, 'also  entertained  him  at 
Pennsbury,  in  a  style  quite  in  dissonance  with  the  plain  character  of  Quakers.  This  house 
was  sold  to  William  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  in  1703.  For  nearly  fifty  years  aft- 
erward it  was  occupied  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  Philadelphia  (among  whom  was  Deputy- 
jrovernor  Hamilton),  when  it  became  noted  as  a  superior  boarding-house.  There  General 
Forbes,  the  successor  of  Braddock,  died  in  1759.  In  1764  it  was  rented  by  the  Widow 
Graydon,  mother  of  Captain  Graydon,  the  author  of**  Memoirs  of  Sixty  Years'  Life  in  Penn- 
sylvania.'* Captain  Graydon  describes  the  house  as  *<  a  sing^ular,  old-fashioned  structure, 
laid  out  in  the  style  of  a  fortification,  with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing. Ita  two  wings  projected  to  the  street  in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  served  as  a  curtain.     It  had  a  spacious 

^  Penn  had  a  fine  country  residence,  sometimes  called  **  The  Palace,"  in  Bucks  county,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  nearly  opposite  Bordentown.     It  was  constructed  in  1683,  at  an  expense  of  $35,000. 
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Loxley'i  HoaM. 


Mra.  Darnih  and  the  Britbh  A<J|jatMit  QeneraL 
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yard  half  way  to  Froot  Street,  ornamented  with  a  double  row  of  venerable,  lofty  pines, 

which  afibrded  a  very  agreeable  rus  in  urbe 
in  the  heart  of  the  city."'  John  Adams  and 
other  members  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress boarded  in  the  Siate-roof  Hicmse  ;  and 
there  many  British  officers  had  lodgings  while 
the  city  was  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops 
in  1778.  A  young  ladies*  boarding-school 
was  kept  there  at  one  time,  in  which  a 
daughter  of  General  Wayne  was  educated.* 
(reneral  Arnold  occupied  it  as  his  residence 
while  military  governor  of  Philadelphia  in 
1778  ;  and  there  were  given  those  splendid 
entertainments  before  and  after  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Shippen,  which  contributed  to  in- 
volve him  in  those  debts  that  aided  in  pro- 
ducing his  defection  to  the  American  cause. 

Strolling  down  South  Second, Street,  I  came  to  an  antiquated  building,  at  No.  177,  known 
u  "Loxley*8  House."  Its  gallery  in  front  was  sometimes  used  as  a  preaching-place  by 
Whitefield.  The  house  was  then  out  of  town,  over  **  the  Second  Street  Bridge."  In  front 
of  it  was  a  gentle  hill,  whose  slopes  afibrded  a  fine  resting-place  for  the  immense  audiences 
who  listened  to  the  great  missionary.  On  that  hill  Captain  (afterward  General)  Cadwal- 
lider  used  to  drill  his  "  silk  stocking  company."*  Mr.  Loxley,  the  first  owner  of  the  house, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Braddock,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  that  general 
at  the  Great  Meadows. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Loxley  House  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Quaker  named  William  Darrah,  or  Darrach, 
whose  wife,  Lydia,  was  a  true  heroine  and  patriot.  While 
the  British  had  possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral made  his  quarters  at  Darrah*s  ;  and  it  being  a  secluded 
^t,  the  superior  officers  of  the  army  used  frequently  to  hold 
their  confidential  meetings  there.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  adjutant  general  ordered  Mrs.  Darrah  to  make  the  upper 
back  room  ready  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  who  were 
expected  to  stay  late ;  "  And,"  he  added,  in  giving  his  order, 
"  be  sure,  Lydia,  your  family  ar«  all  in  bed  at  an  early  hour." 
His  manner  was  emphatic ;  and  Mrs.  Darrah,  fearing  to  disobey,  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  order  impressed  her  quick  perception  with  curiosity,  and  she  resolved  to  know 
the  purport  of  the  meeting.  When  the  officers  came  the  family  were  in  bed,  Lydia  alone 
being  np  to  receive  them.  This  done,  she  retired  to  her  own  couch  without  undressing. 
She  was  restless,  and  at  length  a  higher  impulse  than  mere  curiosity  determined  her  to  be- 
oome  a  listener.  Softly  she  stole  from  her  room,  and,  without  shoes,  traversed  the  passage 
to  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  officers  were  assembled.  She  applied  her  ear  to 
the  keyhole,  when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence  within,  a  voice  read  distinctly  an  order 
of  Sir  William  Howe  for  the  troops  to  quit  the  city  the  next  night,  and  march  out  to  an 
attack  upon  Washington's  camp  at  Whitemarsh.  Lydia  had  heard  enough,  and,  gliding 
hack  to  her  room,  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.     In  a  few  minutes  there 

*  Ummn^  page  53. 

*  Watson's  jSnnaU  of  PkUadelpkia,  i.,  163. 

'  This  Tiew  is  from  Second  Street.  The  building  is  of  imported  brick,  except  the  modem  addition  be- 
tween the  wingi,  which  is  now  oocnpied  as  a  clothing  store  by  an  Israelite.  The  house  is  sofiered  to  de- 
car,  aad  donbtless  the  broom  of  improvement  will  soon  sweep  it  away,  as  a  cumberer  of  valuable  ground. 

*  WitwB,  i.,  412. 
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InformatioB  sent  to  Washington*!  Camp  by  Mrs.  Darrah.  Disappointment  of  the  British. 

was  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  she  knew  its  meaning,  and  feigned  deep  slumber.     At  the  third 
knock  she  arose  quickly,  and  let  the  adjutant  general  and  his  friends  depart. 

Mrs.  Darrah  now  possessed  a  momentous  secret.  She  was  a  true  friend  to  her  country, 
and  she  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that  quickly.  In  the  still  hour  of  the 
night  she  sent  up  a  silent  petition  for  heavenly  guidance,  and  at  dawn  she  was  astir.  She 
awoke  her  husband,  and  informed  him  that  flour  was  wanted  for  family  use,  and  that  she 
must  go  immediately  to  Frankford  for  it,  a  common 
occurrence  in  those  days.*  It  was  a  cold  December 
Decembers,     moming,  the  snow  several  inches  deep 

1777.  yp^jij  ^Ijq  ground.  On  foot,  and  with  her 
bag  in  hand,  she  started  on  her  errand,  stopping 
It  the  head-quarters  of  General  Howe'  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  leave  the  city.  Mrs.  Darrah  reached 
Frankford,  nearly  five  miles  distant,  at  an  early  hour, 
and,  leaving  her  bag  at  the  mill,  pressed  forward  to- 
ward the  American  outposts  to  inform  Washington 
of  the  intended  night  attack.  She  met  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Craig,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  gain  information  respecting  the  enemy.  To  him  she  told  the  secret,  and, 
hastening  back  to  the  mill,  shouldered  the  bag  of  flour,  and  returned  home  with  a  heart  full 
of  thankfulness  for  being  made  an  instrument  of  usefulness  to  her  country,  as  she  believed, 
and  as  the  result  proved. 

From  her  window,  on  that  cold  starry  night  which  succeeded  her  moming  mission,  she 
watched  the  departure  of  the  British  troops  to  make  the  attack  on  Washington's  camp. 
And  again  she  watched  from  that  window  when  the  distant  roll  of  a  drum  heralded  their 
return  from  "a  fooFs  errand,"  indeed  ;  for,  "forewarned,  forearmed,"  the  Americans  were 
on  the  alert,  and  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy  when  they  came.  Foiled,  the  British 
returned  to  their  encampment  in  the  city.  The  adjutant  general  came  to  his  quarters.  He 
summoned  Lydia  to  his  room,  and,  locking  his  door  with  an  air  of  mystery,  bade  her  be 
seated.  ••  Were  any  of  your  family  up,  Lydia,"  he  asked,  "  on  the  night  when  I  received 
company  in  this  house  ?"  "  No,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied  ;  « they  all  retired  at  eight 
o'clock."  This  was  true,  though  Lydia  afterward  arose.  **  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the 
oflicer.  "  You,  I  know,  Lydia,  were  asleep,  for  I  knocked  at  your  door  three  times  before 
you  heard  me  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  we  were  betrayed.  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive who  could  have  given  information  to  Washington  of  our  intended  attack  !  On  arriv- 
ing near  his  encampment,  we  found  his  cannon  mounted,  his  troops  under  arms,  and  so  pre- 
pared at  every  point  to  receive  us,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  march  back  without  in- 
juring our  enemy,  like  a  parcel  of  fools."'  Mrs.  Darrah  enjoined  Lieutenant-colonel  Craig 
not  to  disclose  her  name,  for  she  feared  the  fury  of  the  enemy  ;  history  has  therefore  omitted 
the  name  of  Lydia  Darrah  in  its  record  of  events  at  that  time,  and  left  well-authentioated 
tradition  alone  to  embalm  it.* 

I  walked  down  to  the  navy  yard,  and  visited  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  on  Swanson  Street, 
near  by.     Its  present  pastor,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  permitted  me  to  view  its  interior. 

■  See  page  248. 

*  General  Howe's  quarters  were  in  a  house  on  High  Street,  one  door  east  froRi  the  southeast  comer  of 
Sixth  Street,  where  President  Washington  resided.  Three  houses,  Nos.  192  to  194  High  Street,  now  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  this  mansion.     This  view  is  copied,  by  permission,  from  Watson's  Jinnah, 

«  Mre.Ellett's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  171. 

*  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  dated  '^  Whitemarsh,  10th  December,  1777,''  mentions  the  fact 
that,  on  Thursday  night  previous,  Howe,  with  all  his  force,  left  the  city,  and  the  next  moming  appeared  on 
Chestnut  Hill,  in  front  of  the  American  right  wing.  He  says,  *^  From  a  variety  of  intelligence,  I  had  reason 
to  expect  that  General  Howe  was  preparing  to  give  us  a  general  action."  Writing  to  GU>vemor  Living, 
fton  on  the  11th,  he  says,  Howe  "  came  out  with  his  whole  force  last  Thursday  evening,  and,  after  manen- 
vering  round  us  till  the  Monday  following,  decamped  very  hastily,  and  marched  back  to  Philadelphia." 
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Sweden  Charcli.  Wharton'a  Manfion-house.  The  Mischifuiza.  Immorality  of  the  Army. 

Within  and  without  it  has  heen  too  much  modernized  to  give  a  very  perfect  idea  of  its 
original  appearance.  In  its  burial  inclosure,  among  graves  that  were  digged  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  rest  the  remains  of  Wilson,  the  great  American  ornithologist.  Here  was 
the  first  burial-place  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  here  was  offered  the  first  Christian  worship  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  above  the  Schuylkill. 

Near  the  Swedes'  Church,  and  fronting  the  river  at  the  present  navy  yard,  stood  Whar- 
ton's Mansion-house.  It  was  of  large  dimensions,  with  broad  lawns  and  stately  trees  around 
it.  There,  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  1778,  was  given  a  great  entertainment  in  honor 
of  Sir  William  Howe  and  his  brother  Richard,  earl  Howe  (the  naval  commander),  then  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  from  America.  It  was  called  the  Mischianza,  an  Italian  word 
signifying  a  medley.  This  entertainment  was  probably  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of 
extravagance  and  folly  ever  witnessed  in  America.  It  very  properly  drew  forth  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  not  only  the  Whigs  in  America,  but  of  the  true  friends  of  government 
here  and  in  England,  as  an  appropriate  finale  to  the  sensualities  of  the  British  army  during 
its  winter  encampment  in  Philadelphia.*  The  loose  discipline  of  the  army,  during  those  six 
months  of  idleness,  did  more  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  battles  they 
had  yet  experienced  here,  and  fully  justified  the  remark  of  Franklin,  that  "  General  Ho>ye 
has  not  taken  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  has  taken  General  Howe."  Major  Andre,  in 
the  subjoined  letter'  to  a  friend,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Mischianza.  It  was 
published  in  a  London  magazine  in  August,  1782. 

*  The  followiiig  advertisemeot,  which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  while  the  British  had  possession 
oPtbe  city,  will  serve  to  show  the  impudent  profli^racy  of  some  of  the  English  officers  at  that  time : 
^  Wanted  to  hire  with  two  single  gentlemen,  a  young  tvoman^  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper,  and 
who  can  occasionally  put  her  hand  to  any  thing.  Extravagant  wages  will  be  given,  and  no  character  re- 
qatred.  Any  young  woman  who  chooses  to  offer,  may  be  farther  informed  at  the  bar  of  the  City  Tavern." 
— WatKm's  JinnaU,  ii.,  288. 

*  **  Philadelphia,  May  33, 1778. 

^  For  the  first  time  in  ray  life  I  write  to  yon  with  unwillingness.  The  ship  that  carries  home  Sir  Will- 
iam  Howe  will  convey  this  letter  to  jou  ;  and  not  even  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  my  friend  can  se- 
care  me  from  the  general  dejection  I  see  around  rae,  or  remove  the  share  I  must  take  in  the  universal  re- 
gret and  disappointment  which  his  approaching  departure  hath  spread  throughout  the  army.  We  see  him 
taken  from  os  at  a  time  when  we  most  stand  in  need  of  so  skillful  and  popular  a  conunander ;  when  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years,  and  the  knowledge  he  hath  acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people,  have  added  to 
the  confidence  we  always  placed  in  his  conduct  and  abilities.  You  know  he  was  ever  a  favorite  with  the 
military ;  but  the  affection  and  attachment  which  all  ranks  of  officers  in  this  army  bear  him  can  only  be 
known  by  those  who  have  at  this  time  seen  them  in  their  effects.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  upon  record  an 
instance  of  a  commander-in-chief  having  so  universally  endeared  himself  to  those  under  his  command,  or  of 
one  who  received  such  signal  and  flattering  proofs  of  their  love.  That  our  sentiments  might  be  the  more 
ODiveraally  and  unequivocally  known,  it  was  resolved  among  us  that  we  should  give  him  as  splendid  an  en- 
tertainment as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  our  present  situation  would  allow  us.  For  the  expenses,  the 
whole  army  would  have  most  cheerfully  contributed ;  but  it  was  requisite  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
tveoty-two  field-officers  joined  in  a  subscription  adequate  to  the  plan  they  meant  to  adopt.  I  know  your 
cariosity  will  be  raised  on  this  occasion ;  I  shall  therefore  give  you  as  partic- 
okr  an  account  of  our  Mischianza  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect.  From  the 
name,  you  will  perceive  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  variety  of  entertainments. 
Four  of  the  gentlenoen  subscribers  were  appointed  managers — Sir  John  Wrot- 
tlesly,  Colonel  O'Hara,  Major  Gardiner,  and  Montresor,  the  chief  engineer. 
Ob  the  tickets  of  admission  which  they  gave  out  for  Monday,  the  18th,  was  en- 
graTcd,  in  a  shield,  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  setting  sun,  and  on  a  wreath, 
tin  words  Lneeodi$cedtn$^  aucto  splendore  returgam.  At  the  top  was  the  gen- 
eri]*8  crest,  with  Vive  vale  !  All  around  the  shield  ran  a  vignette,  and  various 
Btilhary  trophies  filled  op  the  ground.*  A  grand  regatta  began  the  entertain- 
BMBt.  It  consisted  of  three  divisions.  In  the  first  was  the  Ferret  galley,  with 
Sir  William  and  Lord  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  officers  of  their  suites,  and 
•one  laditt.  The  Comwallis  galley  brought  up  the  rear,  having  on  board 
^^Meral  Knypbansen  and  his  suite,  three  British  generals,  and  a  party  of  la- 
^Ms.  On  each  quarter  of  these  galleys,  and  forming  their  division,  were  five 
ffatt-boats,  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  front  of 
the  whole  were  three  flat-boats,  with  a  band  of  music  in  each.     Six  barges      «»  •»"»»  WB0TTi.E8LT.t 

*  See  next  page.  t  This  ia  from  a  silhouette  cut  by  Major  Andrd. 
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The  Wharton  Mansion-house,  with  its  beautiful  lawos  and  noble  trees,  the  soene  of  the 
wick«d  folly  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  in  the  midst  of  a  sufiering  people,  has  long  since  dit- 


rowed  about  each  flank,  to  keep  oflTtbe  swarm  of  boats  that  covered  the  river  from  side  to  side.     The  gal- 
leys were  dresSied  out  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  streamers,  and  in  each  flat-boat  was  displayed  the  flag  of 

its  own  division.     In  the  stream,  opposite  the  cen- 


ifye2°5%/ 


MiSCHIANZA  TlCKKT.9 


ter  of  the  city,  the  Fanny,  armed  ship^  magnificent- 
ly decorated,  was  placed  at  anchor,  and  at  some 
distance  ahead  lay  his  majesty's  ship  Roebuck,  with 
the  admiral's  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore-topmast  head. 
The  transport-ships,  extending  in  a  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  appeared  with  colors  flying,  and 
crowded  with  spectators,  as  were  also  the  opening 
of  the  several  wharves  on  shore,  exhibiting  the  moet 
picturesque  and  enlivening  scene  the  eye  could  de- 
sire. The  rendezvous  was  at  Knight's  Whari^  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.'  By  half  past 
four  the  whole  company  was  embarked,  ajid  the 
signal  being  made  by  the  Yigilant's  manning  ship, 
the  three  divisions  rowing  slowly  down,  preserving 
their  proper  intervals,  and  keeping  time  to  the  mu- 
sic that  led  the  fleet.  Arrived  between  the  Fanny 
and  the  Market  Wharf,  a  signal  was  made  from  one 
of  the  boats  ahead,  and  the  whole  lay  upon  their 
oars,  while  the  music  played  God  Save  the  King^ 
and  three  cheers  given  from  the  vessels  were  re- 
turned from  the  multitude  on  shore.  By  this  time 
the  flood-tide  became  too  rapid  for  the  galleys  to 
advance ;  they  were  therefore  quitted,  and  the  com- 
pany disposed  of  in  different  barges.  This  altera- 
tion broke  in  on  the  order  of  procession,  but  was 
necessary  to  give  sufficient  time  for  displaying  the  entertainment  that  was  prepared  on  shore.  The  land- 
ing-place was  at  the  old  fort,'  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  fronting  the  building  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  company,  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  water  by  a  gentle  ascent.  As  soon  as  the 
general's  barge  was  seen  to  push  from  the  shore,  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired  from  the  Roebuck, 
and,  after  some  interval,  by  the  same  number  from  the  Vigilant.  The  company,  as  they  disembarked,  ar* 
ranged  themselves  into  a  line  of  procession,  and  advanced  through  an  avenue  formed  by  two  files  of  gren- 
adiers, and  a  line  of  light  horse  supporting  each  file.  This  avenue  led  to  a  square  lawn  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  on  each  side,  lined  with  troops,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  a  tilt  and  toornament, 
according  to  the  customs  and  ordinance  of  ancient  chivalry.  We  proceeded  through  the  center  of  the 
square.  The  music,  consisting  of  all  the  bands  of  the  army,  moved  in  front.  The  managers,  with  favors 
of  blue  and  white  ribbons  in  their  breasts,  followed  next  in  order.  The  general,  admiral,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  proceeded  promiscuously.  In  front  appeared  the  building,  bounding  the  view,  through  a  vista 
formed  by  two  triumphal  arches,  erected  at  proper  intervals  in  a  line  with  the  landing-place.  Two  pavil- 
ions,  with  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  serving  as  the  advanced  vrings  of  the  first  tri- 
umphal arch,  received  the  ladies,  while  the  gentlemen  arranged  themselves  in  convenient  order  on  each 
side.  On  the  front  seat  of  each  pavilion  were  placed  seven  of  the  principal  young  ladies  of  the  oountry, 
dressed  in  Turkish  habits,  and  wearing  in  their  turbans  the  favors  with  which  they  meant  to  reward  the 
several  knights  who  were  to  contend  in  their  honor.  These  arrangements  were  scarce  made,  when  the 
sound  of  trumpets  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  band  of  knights,  dressed  in  ancient  habits  of  white  and 
red  silk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  caparisoned  in  trappings  of  the  same  cok>rs,  entered  the  list, 
attended  by  their  esquires  on  foot,  in  suitable  apparel,  in  the  following  order :  four  trumpeters,  properly 
habited,  their  trumpets  decorated  with  small  pendant  banners;  a  herald  in  his  robe  of  ceremony^  on  bis 
tunic  was  the  device  of  his  band ;  two  roses  intertwined,  with  the  motto.  We  droop  wA«n  separeUed.  Lord 
Cathcart,  superbly  mounted  on  a  managed  horse,  appeared  as  chief  of  these  knights ;  two  young  black 
slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  white  silk,  wearing  large  silver  clasps  round  their  neoks  and 
arms,  their  breasts  and  shoulders  bare,  held  his  stirrups.  On  his  right  hand  vralked  Captain  Hazard,  and 
on  his  left  Captain  Brownlow,  his  two  esquires,  one  bearing  his  lance,  the  other  his  shield.  His  device  was 
Cupid  riding  on  a  lion ;  the  motto.  Surmounted  by  Love.    His  lordship  appeared  in  honor  of  Miss  Auohmuty. 

1  A  litde  difltuice  above  the  present  Vine  Street 

*  Thi«  is  a  copy  of  the  Hischianxa  Ticket,  one  half  die  die  of  the  original,  which,  widi  flie  drawing  of  tiie  boad^dreas  npon 
page  306,  were  made  by  MiOor  Andrd.  These  were  presented  to  John  F.  Watson,  Esq..  by  Miss  Craig;  one  of  the  ladifes  who 
participated  in  the /As.  These  curious  relics  are  attached  to  manoscript  annals  of  Philadelphia,  prepand  by  Mr.  Wataoo,  atad 
by  him  generously  presented  to  tbe  Franklin  Lilurary  of  that  city. 

9  A  little  below  the  present  nary  yard. 
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appeared,  and  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  expanding  city  coyer  the  site.  Let  us  turn  from 
the  spot  and  its  associations,  and  make  our  way  hack  to  the  city  proper. 

"  Tben  came  in  order  the  knights  of  his  bcmd,  each  attended  by  his  squire,  bearing  his  lance  and  shield. 
^  First  knight,  Honorable  Captain  Catbcart,^  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  White ;  squire,  Captain  Peters ;  de- 
Yice,  a  heart  and  sword ;  motto,  Love  and  honor. 

"  Second  knight,  Lieutenant  Bygrove,  in  honor  of  Miss  Craig ;  squire.  Lieutenant  Nich« 
ols ;  device,  Cupid  tracing  a  circle  ;  motto,  Without  end. 

"  Third  knight.  Captain  Andre,'  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Chew ;  squire.  Lieutenant  An« 
dre ;  device,  two  game-cocks  fighting ;  motto.  No  rival. 

"  Fourth  knight.  Captain  Horneck,  in  honor  of  Miss  N.  Redman ;  squire.  Lieutenant 
Talbot ;  device,  a  burning  heart ;  motto,  Absence  can  not  extinguish. 

"  Fifth  knight,  Captain  Matthews,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bond  ;  squire.  Lieutenant  Ham- 
ilton ;  device,  a  winged  heart ;  motto,  EUich  fair  by  tum$. 

"  Sixth  knight.  Lieutenant  Sloper,  in  honor  of  Miss  M.  Shippen ;'  squire.  Lieutenant 
Brown ;  device,  a  heart  and  sword ;  motto.  Honor  and  the  fair. 

"  Afier  they  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  square,  and  saluted  the  ladies  as  they  passed 
CArTAiif  Cathcabt.  before  the  pavilions,  theyranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  that  in  which  were  the  ladies 
^  of  their  device ;  and  their  herald  (Mr.  Beaumont),  advancing  into  the  center  of  the 

square,  after  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  proclaimed  the  following  challenge :  *  The  knights  of  the  Blended 
Rose,  by  noe  their  herald,  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  ladies  of  the'  Blended  Rose  excel  in  wit,  beauty,  and 
every  accomplishment,  those  of  the  whole  world ;  and  should  any  knight  or  knights  be  so  hardy  as  to  dis- 
pote  or  deny  it,  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  them,  and  mamtain  their  assertions  by  deeds  of  arms, 
socording  to  the  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.'  At  the  third  repetition  of  the  challenge,  the  sound  of  trumpets 
was  heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  another  herald,  with  four  trumpeters,  dressed  in  black 
sad  orange,  galloped  into  the  list.  He  was  met  by  the  herald  o(  the  Blended  Rose,  and,  after  a  short  par- 
ley, they  both  advanced  in  front  of  the  pavilions,  when  the  black  heraU  (Lieutenant  More)  ordered  his  trum- 
pets to  sound,  and  then  proclaimed  defiance  to  the  challenge  in  the  following  words : 

*^  *  The  knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain  present  themselves  here,  not  to  contest  by  words,  but  to  dis- 
prove hy  deeds,  the  vainglorious  assertion  of  the  knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and  enter  these  lists  to  main- 
tain that  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  are  not  excelled  in  beauty,  virtue,  or  accomplishments  by  any 
is  the  universe.' 

"  He  then  returned  to  the  part  of  the  barrier  through  which  he  had  entered,  and  shortly  after,  the  black 
kaigfats,  attended  by  their  squires,  rode  into  the  lists  in  the  following  order : 

^Foor  trumpeters  preceding  the  herald,  on  whose  tunic  was  represented  a  mountain  sending  forth  flames ; 
BWtto,  /  bmm  forever. 

"  Captain  Watson,  of  the  Guards,  as  chief,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  black  and  orange  silk,  and 
mounted  on  a  black,  managed  horse,  with  trappings  of  the  same  colors  with  his  own  dress,  appeared  in 
boaor  of  Mias  Franks.  He  was  attended  in  the  same  manner  as  Lord  Cathcart.  Captain  Seott  bore  his 
Isaoe,  a|id  Lieutenant  Lyttleton  his  shield.  The  device,  a  heart,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers )  motto.  Love 
•mdglmj. 

*'  First  knight.  Lieutenant  Underwood,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Shippen ;  squire,  Ensign  Haverkam ;  device, 
a  pelioan  feeding  her  yoong ;  motto.  For  those  I  love. 

"*  Seoond  knight,  Lieutenant  Winyard,  in  honor  of  Miss  P.  Shippen ;  squire,  Captain  Bosoawen ;  device, 
a  hay  leaf;  motto,  Unchangeable. 

**  Third  knight,  Lieutenant  Delaval,  in  honor  of  Miss  B.  Bond ;  squire.  Captain  Thome ;  device,  a  heart 
sisMd  at  by  several  arrows,  and  struck  by  one ;  motto.  Only  one  pierce  me. 

^  Fourth  knight,  Monsieur  Montluissant  (Lieutenant  of  the  Hessian  chasseurs),  in  honor  of  Miss  R.  Red- 
Baa  ;  squire,  Captain  Campbell ;  device,  a  sunflower  |umbg  toward  the  sun ;  motto,  Te  vise  a  vous. 

^  Fifth  knight.  Lieutenant  Hubbard,  in  honor  of  Miss  S.  Chew ;  squire.  Lieutenant  Briscoe ;  device,  Cu- 
pid piercing  a  coat  of  mail  with  his  arrow ;  motto,  Proof  to  aUbut  Love. 

**■  Sixth  knight,  Brigade-major  Tarlton,  in  honor  of  Miss  W.  Smith ;  squire,  Ensign  Heart ;  device,  a 
fight  dragoon ;  motto,  Swift,  vigilant^  and  bold. 

**  After  they  had  rode  round  the  lists,  and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  ladies,  they  drew  up  fronting  the 
White  Knighu  ■,  and  the  chief  of  these  having  thrown  down  his  gauntlet,  the  chief  of  the  Black  Knights 
Erected  his  esquire  to  take  it  up.  The  knights  then  received  their  lances  from  their  esquires,  fixing  their 
■Uekls  OB  their  left  arms,  and,  making  a  general  salute  to  each  other  by  a  very  graceful  movement  of  their 
Issees,  tamed  round  to  tske  their  career,  and,  encountering  in  full  gallop,  shivered  their  spears.  In  the 
■seood  and  third  encounter  they  discharged  their  pistols.  In  the  fourth,  they  fought  with  their  swords. 
At  Isagth  the  two  chiefs,  spurring  forward  into  the  center,  engaged  furiously  in  single  combat,  till  the  mar- 
ihd  of  the  field  (Major  Gwyne)  rushed  in  between  the  chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  fair  damsels  of  the 

*  CiplidB  (aAerwafd  Cari)  Cathcart  waa  a  Mm  of  Lord  Cathcart,  the  chief  of  the  knigfats  on  this  occaMoD. 

*  Afterward  Mt^  AadrS.  The  lady  in  whose  honor  he  appeared  waa  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Chew.  His  squire  was  his 
kvoAer.  a  yootfa  of  nineteeo,  whom  the  king  afterward  Itnighted,  as  mentioned  on  page  199. 

)  Aftenrtrd  the  wife  of  General  Arnold. 
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Oa  Walnut  Street,  near  Sixth,  was  the  prison  used  as  the  British  Provost  in  1778. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  that  infamously  cruel  scoundrel,  Captain  Cunningham,  a  burly. 

Blended  Rose  and  BarniDg  Mountain  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of  love  and  the  signal  feats 
of  valor  given  by  their  respective  knights,  and  commanded  them,  as  they  prized  the  future  favors  of  their 
mistresses,  that  they  would  instantly  desist  from  further  combat.  Obedience  being  paid  by  the  chiefs  to 
this  order,  they  joined  their  respective  bands.  The  White  Knights  and  their  attendants  filed  oflf  to  the  left, 
*the  Black  Knights  to  the  right,  and,  after  passing  each  other  at  the  lower  side  of  the  quadrangle,  moved 
up  alternately  till  they  approached  the  pavilions  of  the  ladies,  when  they  gave  a  genera]  salute. 

"  A  passage  being  now  opened  between  the  two  pavilions,  the  knights,  preceded  by  their  squires  and 
the  bands  of  music,  rode  through  the  first  triumphal  arch,  and  arranged  themselves  to  the  right  and  left. 
This  arch  was  erected  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe.  It  presented  two  fronts,  in  the  Tuscan  order ;  the  pedi- 
ment was  adorned  with  various  naval  trophies,  and  at  top  was  the  figure  of  Neptune,  with  a  trident  in  his 
right  hand.  In  a  niche  on  each  side  stood  a  sailor  with  a  drawn  cutlass.  Three  plumes  of  feathers  were 
placed  on  the  summit  of  each  wing,  and  in  the  entablature  was  this  inscription :  Laus  ilU  debetuvy  et  almt 
gratia  major.  The  interval  between  the  two  arches  was  an  avenue  three  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-four 
broad.  It  was  lined  on  each  side  with  a  file  of  troops  ;  and  the  colors  of  all  the  army,  planted  at  proper 
distances,  had  a  beautiful  effect  in  diversifying  the  scene.  Between  these  colors  the  knights  and  squires 
took  their  stations.  The  bands  continued  to  play  several  pieces  of  martial  music.  The  company  moved 
forward  in  procession,  with  the  ladies  in  the  Turkish  habits  in  iront;  as 
these  parsed,  they  were  saluted  by  their  knights,  who  then  dismounted  and 
joined  them ;  and  in  this  order  we  were  all  conducted  into  a  garden  that 
fronted  the  house,  through  the  second  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  the  gen- 
eral.    This  arch  was  also  built  in  the  Tuscan  order.     On  the  interior  part 

of  the  pediment  was  painted  a  plbme  of  feathers,  and  various  military  iro- 

^  ^     ^HFV  phies.     At  top  stood  the  figure  of  Fame,  and  in  the  entablature  this  device, 

F  .^^WWm  ^t  ^^'^j  V^  virtuM  tua  te  vocet;  I pede/atuto.    On  the  right-hand  pillar  was 

T         ^i^Ur  placed  a  bomb-shell,  and  on  the  left  a  flaming  heart.     The  front  next  the 

^-.        ^Mi.  house  was  adorned  with  preparations  for  fire- works.    From  the  garden  we 

ascended  a  flight  of  steps  covered  with  carpets,  which  led  into  a  8|lacioii8 
hall  *,  the  panels  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,^  inclosing  festoons  of 
white  marble ;  the  surbase,  and  all  below,  was  black.  In  this  hall,  and  in 
the  adjoining  apartments^were  prepared  tea,  lemonade,  and  other  cooling 
liquors,  to  which  the  company  seated  themselves;  during  which  time  the 
knights  came  in,  and  on  the  knee  received  their  favors  from  their  respective 
ladies.  One  of  these  rooms  was  afterward  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
faro-table.  As  you  entered  it,  you  saw,  on  a  panel  over  the  chimney,  a  cor- 
nucopia, exuberantly  filled  with  flowers  of  the  richest  colors;  over  the  door, 
as  you  went  out,  another  represented  itself  shrunk,  reversed,  and  emptied. 
^^  From  these  apartments  we  were  conducted  up  to  a  ball-room,  decorated 
HxAi}-DBK8SF0BTHEMiBCHiANXA.a  in  a  light,  elcgaut  style  of  painting.  The  ground  was  a  pale  blue,  paneled 
From  a  Dnwinf  by  M\ior  Andre.  with  a  small  gold  bead,  and  in  the  interior  filled  with  dropping  festoons  of 
flowers  in  their  natural  colors.  Below  the  surbase  the  ground  of  rose-pink, 
with  drapery  festooned  in  blue.  These  decorations  were  heightened  by  eighty-five  mirrors,^  deoked  with 
rose-pink  silk  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers ;  and  in  the  intermediate  spaces  were  thirty-four  branches  with 
wax-lights,  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner. 

^^  On  the  same  floor  were  four  drawing-rooms,  with  side-boards  of  refreshments,  decorated  and  lighted  in 
the  same  style  and  taste  as  the  ball-room.  The  ball  was  opened  by  the  knights  and  their  ladies,  and  the 
dances  continued  till  ten  o^olock,  when  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  rock- 
ets began  the  fire-works.  These  were  planned  by  Captain  Montressor,  the  chief  engineer,  and  consisted 
of  twenty  difierent  exhibitions,  displayed  under  his  direction  with  the  happiest  success,  and  in  the  highest 
style  of  beauty.  Toward  the  conclusion,  the  interior  part  of  the  triumphal  arch  was  illuminated,  amid  an 
uninterrupted  flight  of  rockets  and  bursting  of  balloons.    The  military  trophies  on  each  side  assumed  a  va- 

1  The  chief  porttona  of  the  decorationi  were  painted  by  Mnjor  Andrd  and  Captain  Oliver  Delancy,  of  New  York.  The  Sienna 
marble  was  on  canvas,  in  imitation  of  scene-painting  in  theaters.  They  also  pidnted  the  scenery  for  the  theater  that  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  that  winter,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  given  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  soldiers.— Watson's  An. 
naU,  iL,  292. 

3  The  costume  of  the  ladies  was  as  follows :  those  of  the  Blended  Ron  a  white  silk,  called  a  Polonaise^  forming  a  flowing  robe, 
and  open  in  front  to  the  waist ;  the  pink  sash  six  inches  wide,  and  filled  with  spangles ;  the  shoes  and  stockings  also  spangied ; 
the  head-dress  more  towering  than  the  drawing,  and  filled  with  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  Jewels.  The  vail  was  spangled,  and 
edged  widi  silver  lace.  The  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  wore  whits  sashes  edged  with  black,  and  black  trimmings  to  wfaita 
sOk  Polonaise  gowns. 

There  were  no  ladies  of  British  ofiBcers  at  the  entertainment,  except  Miss  Auchmuty,  the  new  bride  of  Captain  Montreeaor. 
There  were  not  exceeding  fifty  American  young  ladies  present;  the  others  were  married,  and  these  were  few,  for  most  of  the 
ladies  had  left  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  British.— Watson's  Annate,  ii..  293. 

>  AU  these  mirrors  and  lusters,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  were  borrowed  from  the  citizens,  and  were  all  sent  back 
with  the  ornaments  on.    Mr.  Watson  derived  much  information  on  these  points  from  Mrs.  L ,  Hxe  "  queen  of  the  Miscbianza." 
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lUlor  Andrd**  Description  of  the  Mischiaiim.  Philadelphia  Provoet  Prison.  Cunningham. 

ill-natnred  Irishman  of  sixty  years,  whose  conduct  as  provost  marshal  here  and  in  New 
York  has  connected  his  name  with  all  that  is  detestable.     There  were  confined  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  taken  at  Brandywine  and  Grer-  ^ 
mantown,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation  all-  1       ^^ 
er  feeling  the  lash  of  Cunningham's  whip,  or                       T          w  -t-5  * 
the  force  of  his  heavy  boot,  and  were  buried  in              ^^^iBHEftHtfLr^ 
the  Potter's  Field  near  by,  now  the  beautiful           .^fllTl^liF^t^^Hilftj^ 
Waski?igton  Square.    It  makes  the  blood  cur-       ^^H  mm    w     J      S^^^IhAi 
die  to  read  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fell     ''ii^^^-M;™^^j!H|^^^^^^B| 
nnder  the  sway  of  that  monster,  so  devilish  in      •  j^^  .PU.  _  -_j^J-  ^jjjB^^^^^Bfc- 
all  his  ways.     The  miseries  of  others  seemed  to       "^^BP^"^.  .ji.  .ipSfaliilH^^^^^ 
give  him  great  delight ;  and  often,  in  the  sight                  i^^  Walnut  STmxxr  puson.i 
of  the  starving  prisoners,  would  he  kick  over  a 

pail  of  soap,  or  scatter  a  basket  of  fruit  or  cold  victuals  which  some  benevolent  hand  had 
placed  upon  the  door-stone  with  the  hope  that  it  might  nourish  the  famished  soldiers  !  We 
shall  meet  him  hereafter  as  provost  marshal  in  New  York.     Tradition  says  he  was  hung 

riety  of  transparent  colors.  The  shell  and  flaming  heart  on  the  wings  sent  forth  Chinese  fountains,  succeeded 
by  fire-pots.  Fame  appeared  at  top,  spangled  with  stars,  and  from  her  trumpet  blowing  the  foUowing  de- 
Tice  in  letters  of  light :  Les  Lauriers  sont  immorteU.  Jl  sauteur  of  rockets,  bursting  from  the  pediment, 
coododed  the  ftu  d* artifice. 

**  At  twelve  supper  was  announced,  and  large  folding-doors,  hitherto  artfully  conoealed,  being  suddeuly 
thrown  open,  discovered  a  magnificent  saloon  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  forty,  and  twenty-two  feet  in 
height,  with  three  alcoves  on  each  side,  which  served  for  side-boards.  The  ceiling  was  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  sides  were  painted  of  a  light  straw  color,  with  vine  leaves  and  festoons  of  flowers,  some  in 
a  bright,  some  in  a  darkish  green.  Fifty-six  large  pier-glasses,  ornamented  with  green  silk  artificial  flow- 
en  and  ribbons ;  one  hundred  branches,  with  three  lights  in  each,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mir- 
rors; eighteen  lusters,  each  with  twenty-four  lights,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  as  the 
branches;  three  hundred  wax  tapers,  disposed  along  the  supper-tables;  four  hundred  and  thirty  covers; 
twelve  hundred  dishes;  twenty-four  black  slaves  in  Oriental  dresses,  with  silver  collars  and  bracelets, 
ranged  in  two  lines,  and  bending  to  the  ground  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the  saloon ;  all 
tbese,  forming  together  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  of  gay  objects,  and  appearing  at  once  as  we  entered 
by  an  easy  descent,  exhibited  a  coup  dCail  beyond  description  magnificent. 

^'  Toward  the  end  of  supper,  the  herald  of  the  Blended  Rose,  in  his  habit  of  ceremony,  attended  by  his 
.trumpets,  entered  the  saloon,  and  proclaimed  the  king's  health,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family ;  the  army 
and  navy,  with  their  respective  commanders ;  the  knights  and  their  ladies ;  the  ladies  in  general.  Each 
of  these  toasts  was  followed  by  a  flourish  of  music  After  supper  we  returned  to  the  ball-room,  and  con- 
tinued to  dance  till  four  o^clock. 

'*  Such,  my  friend,  is  the  description,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  the  most  splendid  entertainment,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  given  by  an  army  to  their  general.  But  what  must  be  more  grateful  to  Sir  William  Howe  is 
the  spirit  and  motive  from  which  it  was  given.  He  goes  from  this  to-morrow ;  but,  as  I  understand,  be 
means  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  his  brother  on  board  the  £agle,  at  Billingsport.    1  shall  not  seal  this  letter 

tiUI  see  him  depart  from  Philadelphia ." 

^  This  edifice  was  erected  in  1774,  and  taken  down  in  1836.  The  beautiful  new  Athensum  occupies 
t  portion  of  the  ground  on  Sixth  Street,  and  the  remainder  is  covered  by  elegant  dwellings.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar hex  that  the  architect  who  constructed  it  was  the  first  person  incarcerated  in  it.  He  was  a  Whig,  and, 
having  incarred  the  dbpleasure  of  the  British,  he  was  looked  up  in  that  prison.  The  PybHc  Ledger  of  June 
26th,  1837,  gives  an  account  of  an  armorial  drawing,  representing,  in  bold  relief,  a  cuirass,  casque,  gorget, 
iod  Roman  battle-ax,  with  radiating  npears,  which  was  made  upon  an  arch  of  one  of  the  second  story  cells, 
bv  Marshall,  an  English  engraver,  who  was  confined  there  for  many  years  for  counterfeiting  the  notes  of 
the  United  States  Bank.  He  was  the  son  of  the  notorious  ''  Bag  and  Hatchet  Woman,*^  of  St.  Giles's,  Lon- 
don, who  followed  the  British  army  in  its  Continental  campaigns,  and  gathered  spoils  from  the  slain  and 
woonded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Those  who  were  dead  were  readily  plundered,  and  the  wounded  as  readily 
dispatched.  This  woman  and  son  were  master-spirits  in  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's,  among  robbers  and 
coanterfeiters.  The  gang  were  at  length  betrayed,  and  the  parent  and  child  fled  to  this  country,  bringing 
vith  them  considerable  wealth  in  money  and  jewels.  They  lived  in  splendid  style  in  Philadelphia,  riding 
^  *  gorgeous  cream-colored  phfBtx>n,  drawn  by  richly-caparisoned  horses,  driven  tandem.  Their  means 
were  foon  exhaosted,  when  the  son  married,  and  commenced  business  as  an  engraver.  He  counterfeited 
BoiM  of  the  United  States  Bank,  was  detected,  and  in  1803  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  years'  confinement 
and  hard  labor  in  the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  then  the  State  Penitentiary.  While  he  was  in  prison,  his 
■Bother,  who  had  wandered  away  from  Philadelphia  in  poverty  and  destitution,  was  executed  in  another 
•<*te  for  a  foul  murder  and  arson. 
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at  Newgate,  in  England  ;  but  the  records  of  that  prison,  examined  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  exhibit 
no  such  name. 

Washington  Square,  the  finest  promenade  in  Philadelphia,  was  inclosed  and  set  apart 
as  a  "  Potter's  Field" — a  place  to  bury  strangers  in — in  1704,  and  was  osed^for  that  pur- 
pose until  within  the  last  thirty -five  years.  There  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers,  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  and  camp  diseases,  were  buried  in  1776—7.  It  was  indeed  a  Grolgotha. 
Many  of  the  bodies,  buried  in  pits  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  were  piled  upon  each 
other,  the  topmost  barely  covered  with  earth.  At  l^ast  two  thousand  American  soldiers 
were  buried  there  within  the  space  of  eight  months.  The  bodies  of  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  yellow  fevfer,  in  1793,  there  found  a  resting-place.  At  that  time,  the  ground  being  full, 
interments  ceased.  It  was  made  a  public  walk  in  1815 ;  and  that  <*city  of  the  dead," 
shaded  by  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  of  trees,  is  now  traversed  daily  by  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  teeming  city  of  the  living  around  it. 

From  Washington  Square  I  walked  to  No.  13  South  Sixth  Street,  to  view  the  ancient 
edifice  on  the  premises  of  the  late  P.  S.  Duponceau,  Esq.,  mentioned  by  Watson,  in  his  An- 
nals, as  the  *'  Oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afiairs."*  I  was  disappointed,  for  improve- 
ment had  demolished  the  venerated  building,  and  stately  edifices,  dedicated  to  trafiic,  occu- 
pied its  place.  Referring  to  this  building,  Mr.  Watson  observes  :  «*  It  is  a  house  appropri- 
ately owned  by  such  a  possessor  [Duponceau] ;  for  in  it  he  who  came  as  a  volunteer  to 
join  our  fortune,  and  to  aid  our  cause,  as  a  captain  under  Baron  Steuben,  became  afterward 
one  of  the  under  secretaries  to  our  minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  in  that  building  gave 
his  active  and  early  services.  In  the  year  1782—3,  under  that  humble  roof,  presided,  as 
our  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiTairs,  the  Honorable  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Up  stairs,  in 
the  small  front  room  facing  the  street,  sat  that  distinguished  personage,  wielding,  by  his 
mind  and  pen,  the  destinies  of  our  nation.  In  the  adjoining  back  room  sat  the  two  under 
secretaries— Louis  R.  Morris,  since  governor  of  Vermont,'  and  our  venerated  citizen,  Mr.  Du- 
^^  ponceau.     These  having  charge  of  the  archive^  of  the  nation, 

J^ UyiQ/mct4tC<^     *W  preserved  them  all  within  the  inclosure  of  a  small  wooden 

'  The  only  room  down  stairs,  on  the  ground  floor,  was 
that  occupied  by  the  two  clerks  and  the  interpreter.  One  of 
these  clerks,  Mr.  Henry  Remsen,  was  afterward  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York ;'  and  the 
other,  Mr.  Stone,  has  been  governor  of  Maryland.  The  translator  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Tetard,  the  pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church."*  The  house,  at  that  time,  was  quite 
beyond  the  verge  of  city  population ;  now  the  site  is  near  the  center  of  business.  There 
are  other  localities  of  lesser  note,  made  memorable  by  events  of  the  Revolution.  I  can  not 
note  them  all,  for  other  scenes  of  more  general  interest  demand  our  attention.  The  curious 
in  such  matters  may  find  a  full  reward  in  perusing  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia, 
which  contain  nearly  all  that  is  worth  remembering  of  the  past  of  that  city. 

The  sites  of  many  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  covered  up  and  forgotten  forever.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  some  living  person  who  could  point  out  the  localities  of  the  intrenchments 
which  Howe  caused  to  be  thrown  up  across  the  isthmus  at  Philadelphia,  between  the  Del- 
aware and  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  place  of  the  encampment  of  the  British  army  when  they 
first  occupied  the  city.  I  am  enabled,  however,  to  point  out  those  localities  through  tho 
aid  of  a  more  reliable  cicerone  than  tradition,  a  rare  and  valuable  map  of  Philadelphia,^ 
published  in  London  in  1779,  the  year  following  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British. 
It  was  drawn  by  competent  engineers  in  the  king's  service.  It  is  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  plan  of  Philadelphia  published  in  Tanner's  Atlas  in  1843.     By  a  careful  comparison 

'  A  picture  of  this  building  may  be  foand  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

'  This  \b  a  mistake.  Mr.  Morris  was  never  governor  of  Vermont.  He  was  clerk  of  the  lower  branch 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  state  in  1790,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1797  to  1803. 

*  Manhattan  Bank.  *  JnnaU,  i.,  423. 

^  This  map  is  entitled,  "  A  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  works  and  encamp- 
ments of  his  majesty^s  forces,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir  William  Howe,  E;B." 
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Bridah  FortMcatkw  tn  Philadelphia.  Hie  Britlah  Encampment  Personal  Appearance  of  die  Britidi  OBcen. 

of  the  two  I  have  obtained  the  following  result,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  quite  correct : 
The  line  of  intrenchments  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  extended  from  the  mouth 
of  Conoquonoqae  Creek,  just  above  Willow  Street,  to  the  **  Upper  Ferry"  on  the  Schuyl- 
kiU,  then  nearly  on  a  line  with  Callowhill  Street.  They  consisted  of  ten  redoubts,  con- 
nected by  strong  palisades.  The  first  redoubt,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  was  near  the  junction  of  Green  and  Oak  Streets,  and  then  near  the 
forks  of  the  roads  leading  to  Frankford  and  Kensington.  The  second  redoubt  was  a  little 
west  of  North  Second  and  Noble  St^ts ;  the  third,  between  North  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and 
Noble  and  Bnttonwood  Streets  ;  the  fourth,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Noble  and  Button- 
wood  ;  the  fiilh,  on  Tenth,  between  Buttonwood  and  Pleasant ;  the  sixth,  on  Buttonwood, 
between  Thirteenth  and  North  Broad  ;  the  seventh,  on  North  Schuylkill  Eighth,  between 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Hamilton  Street ;  the  eighth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Fifth  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  ;  the  ninth,  on  North  Schuylkill  Second,  near  Callowhill  Street ;  and 
the  tenth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  <*  Upper  Ferry." 

The  encampment  extended  westward  from  North  Fifth,  between  Vine  and  Callowhill,  as 
far  as  North  Schuylkill  Second.  The  Hessian  grenadiers  were  encamped  between  Callow* 
hill.  Noble,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Streets.  The  fourth,  fortieth,  and  fifty-fifth  British  grena- 
diers, and  a  body  of  fusileers,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Callowhill,  between  Seventh  and 
Fourteenth  Streets.  Eight  regiments  lay  upon  high  ground,  known  as  Bush's  Hills,  ex- 
tending from  Fourteenth,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Vine,  to  the  Upper  Ferry.  Near  the  re- 
doubt at  the  Ferry  was  another  body  of  Hessians.  The  Yagers,  horse  and  foot,  were  en- 
camped upon  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  North  Schuylkill  Front  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
On  the  Ridge  Road,  near  Thirteenth  Street,  and  on  Eighth,  near  Green,  were  corps  of  in- 
fantry. Light  dragoons  and  three  reginvents  of  infantry  were  posted  near  a  pond  between 
Vine,  Race,  North  Eighth,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Gray's,  or  **  Lower  Ferry,"  was  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill.  A  little  below  the  "  Middle  Ferry,"  at 
the  foot  of  Chestnut  Street,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  a  fascine  redoubt,  and  near  it  the  sev- 
enty-first regiment  was  encamped.  Some  Yagers  were  stationed  at  the  <*  Point  House"  (see 
map  on  page  298),  opposite  Gloucester.  These  localities,  with  those  of  the  redoubts  men- 
tioned on  page  310,  were  all  out  of  the  city  ;  its  extent  then  being  from  Christian  Street  on 
the  south,  to  Callowhill  Street  on  the  north,  or  the  boundary  of  Spring  Garden.  It  was  wid- 
est between  Arch  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  it  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  Ninth  Street.' 
When  winter  set  in,  many  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  officers,  occupied  the  public  build- 
inj^  and  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  also  the  old  British  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties. 
The  artillery  were  quartered  in  Chestnut  Street,  between  Third  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  the 
State  House  yard  was  made  a  park  for  their  use.  During  the  winter.  General  Howe  oc- 
enpied  a  house  on  High  Street,  where  Washington  afterward  resided ;'  his  brother.  Lord 

^  The  foUowing  oompoBed  the  entire  number  of  pabiio  buildings  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time :  State 
Home ;  Market ;  Jail ;  Work-hoase ;  Barracks,  built  in  1755 ;  College  and  Academy ;  City  Alms-house ; 
Quakers'  Alms-houae ;  two  Qoaker  meeting-houses ;  Christ  Church ;  Anabaptist  meeting-hoose ;  Presby- 
terian  meedng-hoose ;  German  Lutheran  Church ;  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  St.  Paul's  Church ;  St.  Peter's 
Cknrch  *,  the  Swedes'  Church ;  Quakers'  School-house ;  and  a  small  city  court-house.  The  hospital  and 
plaj-house  were  in  the  unsettled  part  of  the  town. 

*  See  engraving,  page  302.  Watson  has  the  following  notice  of  the  personal  appearance  of  some  of  the 
Brhith  officers :  **  Sir  William  Howe  was  a  fine  figure,  full  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  not  un- 
[ike  b  his  appearance  to  General  Washington.  His  manners  were  graceful,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  sokliers  for  hb  generosity  and  affability.  Sir  Henrt  Clinton,  hb  successor,  was  short 
and  (at,  with  a  foil  face  and  prominent  nose.  In  hb  intercourse  he  was  reserved,  and  not  so  popular  as 
Howe.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  short  and  thick-set,  hb  hair  somewhat  gray,  hb  face  well  formed  and 
agreeable,  hb  manners  remarkably  easy  and  affable.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  men.  General  Kntt- 
■Acsii  was  much  of  the  German  in  hb  appearance ;  not  tall,  but  slender  and  straight.  His  features  were 
ahmrp;  in  manners  be  was  very  polite.  He  was  gentle,  and  much  esteemed.  He  spread  hb  butter  upon 
hts  bread  with  hb  thumb  I  Colonel  Tarlbton  was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  heavily 
onde,  huge  muscular  legs,  dark  complexion,  and  his  eyes  small,  black,  and  piercing.  He  was  very  active. 
Gm3fiEAL  Howe,  while  in  Philadelphia,  seized  and  kept  for  his  own  use  Mary  Pemberton's  coach  and 
kvffWB,  b  which  he  used  to  ride  about  town."— ^tmaZi,  ii.,  287. 
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LoM  of  the  Delaware  Frigate.  Torpedoet  tent  down  tbe  River  from.  Bordentowo.  **  Battle  of  Mie  Keft.** 

Howe,  resided  in  Chestnut  Street,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics 
Bank  ;  Greneral  Rnyphauaen  lived  in  South  Second,  opposite  Little  Dock  Street ;  Com- 
wallis's  quarters  were  in  Second,  above  Spruce  Street ;  and  Major  Andie  dwelt  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  mansion  in  a  court  back  from  High  Street.' 

As  soon  as  the  British  had  taken  possession  of  Philadelphia,  they  erected  three  batteries 
near  the  river,  to  protect  the  city  against  the  American  shipping.'  Before  the  batteries 
were  finished,  Commodore  Hazlewood  ordered  the  Delaware  and  Montgomery  frigates,  each 
of  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  sloop  Fly,  some  galleys  and  gondolas,  to  move  near  and  attack 
them.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  they  opened  a  cannonade  upon 
the  works.  The  Delaware  grounded,  at  the  falling  of  the  tide,  near  the  present  Up- 
per Ferry  to  Camden  from  Kensington,  and,  before  she  could  be  got  ofi*,  the  guns  of  the 
British  batteries  compelled  her  colors  to  be  struck.  A  schooner  was  driven  ashore,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  vessels  escaped  down  the  river.  The  afiair  was  badly  managed,  and  dis- 
aster followed.  These  batteries,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  fortifications  firom  the  Delaware  to 
the  Schuylkill,  have  long  since  passed  away. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  enemy  were  annoyed  by  the  patriots  in  various 
ways.  In  January,  some  Whigs  at  Bordentown  sent  a  number  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware, 
which  were  filled  with  powder,  and  furnished  with  machinery,  in  such  a  manner  that,  on 
rubbing  against  any  object  in  the  stream,  they  would  immediately  explode.  These  torpe- 
does were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  and  will  be  noticed  hereaAer. 
They  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  shipping  then  lying  in  the  river  op- 
posite Philadelphia.  It  so  happened  that,  on  the  very  night  when  these  kegs  were  sent  down, 
the  vessels  were  hauled  into  the  docks  to  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  ice  then  rapidly  forming. 
They  thus  escaped  mischief  One  of  these  kegs  exploded  near  the  city,  and  spread  general 
alarm.  Not  a  stick  or  chip  floated  for  twenty-four  hours  afterward  but  it  was  fired  at  by 
the  British  troops.  This  battle  of  the  kegs  furnished  the  theme  for  a  facetious  poem  from 
the  pen  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 

^  Mrs.  Bacbe,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  occupied  his  hoqse  when  the  enemy  approached  Philadelphia. 
She  left  the  city,  and  took  refuge  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  After  her  return  in  July,  she  thus  wrote  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  in  France :  *'  I  found  your  house  and  furniture,  upon  my  return  to  town,  in  much 
better  order  than  I  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  such  a  rapacious  crew.  They  stole  aod  carried 
oflfwith  them  some  of  your  musical  instruments,  viz.,  a  Welsh  harp,  ball  harp,  the  set  of  tuned  bells  which 
were  in  a  box,  viol-de-gamba,  all  the  spare  armonica  glasses,  and  one  or  two  spare  cases.  Your  armonica 
is  safe.*  They  took  likewise  the  few  books  that  were  left  behind,  the  chief  of  which  were  Temple's 
school-books,  and  the  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  French,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public. 
Some  of  your  electric  apparatus  is  missing ;  also,  a  Captain  Andre  took  with  him  a  picture  of  yoa  which 
hung  in  the  dining-room.'' 

•  One  of  these,  with  three  guns,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  navy  yard ;  another,  with  four  guns,'  was 
below  the  navy  yard,  near  Reed  and  Swanson  Streets ;  another,  with  three  guns,  was  in  front  of  Wharton's 
Mansion,  upon  an  eminence  below  Front  and  Christian  Streets. 

'  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  also  the  author  of  **  Hail  Columbia,"  one  of  our  roost  popular  national  songs.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of 

-THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 
**  Gallant!  attend,  and  hear  a  friend  *•  'Twas  earl j  daj,  as  poets  aa j, 

TrOl  fortli  harmonioaa  ditty ;  Joat  when  the  snn  waa  rlatn^ 

Strange  things  111  tell,  which  late  befcll  A  aoklier  atood  mi  log  of  wood. 

In  Philadelphia  city.  And  aaw  a  tUng  eurpriaing. 

*  This  waa  a  muaical  inatmment  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  saw,  in  London,  a  muaical  instrument,  consisting  of  tombleTa, 
and  playod  by  pasaing  a  wet  finger  around  tiieir  rims.  Tbe  glasses  were  arranged  on  a  table,  and  tuned  by  putting  water  in 
them  until  they  gBve  the  notea  required.  Franklin  waa  charmed  by  the  aweet  tones,  and«  after  many  trials,  snooeeded  in  coa* 
structing  an  instrument  of  a  different  form,  and  much  superior.  His  glasaea  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  wiOi  an 
open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fixed  on  an  iron  apindle.  They  were  then  arranged,  one  after 
another,  on  this  spindle ;  the  largest  at  one  end,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  to  the  smallest  at  the  other  end.  The  tones 
depended  on  the  size  of  the  glasses.  The  spindle,  with  its  series  of  glasses,  was  fixed  horizontally  in  a  caae,  and  turned  by  a 
wheel  attached  to  its  large  end,  upon  die  principle  of  a  common  spinning-wheeL  Tbe  performer  sat  in  front  of  the  instrnmeot, 
and  the  tones  were  brought  out  by  applying  a  wet  finger  to  the  exterior  surface  of  the  glasses  aa  they  turned  rouad.  It  »»«»r^inf 
quite  a  popular  instrument  A  Miss  Cedlia  Davies  acquired  great  skill  in  playhig  upon  it,  and,  with  her  sister,  performed  in 
various  cities  in  Europe.  She  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna  at  die  celebration  of  the  nuptiala  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Archduchess  of  Austria.  Metastasio  composed  an  ode  for  the  occasion,  expressly  designed  to  be 
simg  by  her  sister,  and  accompanied  by  the  oraiMiea.— Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  page  964. 
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Aim  daiteff  the  MMUaom  Jte. 


BoldneM  of  Americaiia. 


loterettiiig  Pbcef  near  Philftdelphia. 


On  the  night  ef  the  Mischianza,  while  the  enemy  were  enjoying  the  festivities  of  the  fete, 
Colonel  Allen  M*Lane,  father  of  one  of  our  ministers  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  devised  a 
stratagem  to  break  them  up.  At  ten  o'clock  he  reached  the  abatis  in  front  of  the  British 
works  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  four  divisions,  supported  by  Clow's  dragoons. 
They  carried  camp-kettles  filled  with  combustibles,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  fired  the 
whole  line  of  abatis.  The  British  beat  the  long"  alarm  roll,  and  the  assailants  were  at- 
tacked and  pursued  by  the  strong  guard  along  the  lines.  The  ofiioers  at  the  fete  managed 
to  keep  the  ladies  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  tumult  without.  M'Lane  and  his  associates 
eseaped  to  the  hilk  of  the  Wissahicon,  and  bent  their  way  toward  Valley  Forge.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  British  felt  the  annoyance  of  the  patriots  while  in  Philadelphia  ;  for  they 
ioon  afterward  evacuated  the  city,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  marched  for  New  Yoik.  We 
shall  overtake  them  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

Gennantown,  Whttemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  and  Valley  Forge,  lying  within  a  short  distance 
oi  Philadelphia,  are  all  intimately  connected,  in  their  Revolutionary  history,  with  the  city, 
particnlarly  in  relation  to  its  possession  and  final  evacuation  by  the  British  in  1777-S. 
We  will  proceed  to  these  interesting  localities,  after  considejring,  for  a  moment,  the  patriot- 
inn  of  the  unrnien  of  Philadelphia,  which  beamed  out,  clear  as  Hesperus,  at  the  darkest 
boar  of  the  struggle  for  freedom." 

In  the  summer  of  1780  the  distress  of  the  American  army  was  very  great,  on  accoui^t 
of  the  scarcity  of  clothing,  and  the  inadequate  means  possessed  by  the  commissary  depart- 


**JU  in  amaze  be  itood  to  gaze 
(The  troth  caat  be  denied,  eii). 
Be  spied  a  acore  of  kega,  or  more, 
Come  floating  down  the  tide,  air. 
■*A  aailor,  too.  in  Jerkin  blue, 

The  atrange  appearance  riewing, 
Firat  d— d  hia  eyea,  in  great  anrpriae, 
Then  aaid, '  Some  mischiera  brewing. 
" '  Tbeae  keg*.  Vm  told,  Uie  rebela  bold, 
Pnck'd  up  like  pickled  herriog; 
And  they'Te  come  down  t*  attack  the  town 
In  thia  new  way  of  ferry'ng.' 
"The  aoldier  flew,  the  aailor  too, 
Aad,  scared  ahnost  to  deadi,  air, 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news, 
And  ran  tOl  out  of  breath,  sir. 

"Now  vp  and  down,  tbronghout  the  town. 
If  oat  frwDtie  aeenea  were  acted : 
And  aome  ran  here,  and  othera  there. 
Like  men  almost  distracted. 
**  Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 
Bot  aaid  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boya,  with  hideous  noiae. 
Ran  through  the  atreeta  hiUf  naked. 
"Sir  William*  he,  snug  aa  a  flea,    \ 
Lay  all  this  time  a  anoring ; 
Nor  dream'd  of  harm  as  he  lay  wartn 
In  bed  with  Mra.  L  . . .  ng.t        > 
**Now,  in  a  fright,  he  atarts  upright, 
Awaked  by  such  a  clatter ; 
Be  rubs  both  eyes,  and  bokUy  cries, 
*For  God's  sake,  whaTa  the  matter  V 

■*  At  his  bed-side  he  then  espied 
Sbr  Enkine4  ftt  command,  sir; 
UpoD  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 
And  toother  in  his  hand,  sir. 
••'AriK!  ariael' Sir  EraUne  cries: 
•  The  rebels— more*s  ttie  pity— 
Widiout  a  boat,  are  all  afloat, 
And  ranged  before  the  city. 


**  •  TTje  motley  crew,  in  ressels  new. 

With  Satan  for  thehr  guide,  sir, 

Paek'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kego, 

Come  driring  down  the  tide,  sir. 

*• '  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war ; 

These  kegs  nrast  all  be  routed ;  * 

Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted.' 
"  The  royal  band  now  ready  stand, 
AU  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out, 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 
**  The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  small-arms  loud  did  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 
**  The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  rales. 
With  rebel  trees  surrounded. 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 
Widi  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

**  Hie  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 
Attack'd  from  every  quarter ; 
Why  sure  (thought  they),  the  denl's  to  pny 
'Mong  folk  above  the  water. 
"  The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  made 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 
Hie  conq'ring  British  troopsr  sir. 
"Prom  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 

Displajr'd  amazing  courage, 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 
Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 
"A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen, 
Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few, 
Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 
'•Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That,  years  to  come,  if  diey  get  home, 
They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir.** 


'  Sir  Wmian  flowe. 

t  The  wife  of  a  Boston  refugee,  who  was  then  a  commissary  of  prisoners  in  Philadelphia.    He  is  represented  by  some  as 
Mng  second  only  to  Cunningham  in  cruelty,  while  others  speak  of  him  as  an  honorable  man.  |  Sir  William  Erskine. 
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Patriodm  of  die  Philadelphia  Women. 


Un.  Reed  and  Un.  Baehe. 


De  Cha«»niix*s  Visit  to  Mrs.  Bache. 


ment  to  afibrd  a  supply.    The  generous  sympathies  of  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  were  aroused, 
and  they  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  poor  soldiers.     Never 

was  the  energy  of  genuine  sympathy  more  nobly  exercised  than 
by  the  patriotic  women  who  joined  hands  in  this  holy  endeavor. 
Mrs.  Esther  Reed,  the  wife  of  Greneral  Joseph  Reed,  though 
feeble  in  health,  and  surrounded  by  family  cares,  entered  with 
hearty  zeal  into  the  service,  and  was,  by  the  united  voice  of 
her  associates,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society.*     Mrs.  Sarah 
Bache,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  also  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  in  carrying  out  its 
I  "^HgL^^^fS^Bt^^         plans.     All  classes  became  interested,  and  the  result  was  glo- 
L    ^^H^Sb^^^      I    rious.     «  All  ranks  of  society  seemed  to  have  joined  in  the  lib- 
t_    _^^5^^^—    .J    ®^*^  effort,  from  Phillis,  the  colored  woman,  with  her  humble 
Mm.  El  h     rs  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fayette, 

who  contributed  one  hundred  guineas  in  specie,'  and  the  Count- 
ess De  Luzerne,  who  gave  six  thousand  dollars  in  Continental  paper.'  Those  who  had  no 
money  to  contribute  gave  the  service  of  their  hands  in  plying 
the  needle,  and  in  almost  every  house  the  good  work  went  on. 
It  was  charity  in  its  genuine  form,  and  from  its  purest  source 
— the  voluntary  outpourings  from  the  heart.  It  was  not  stim- 
ulated by  the  excitements  of  our  day — ^neither  fancy  fairs  or 
bazars ;  but  the  American  women  met,  and,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity that  asked  interposition,  relieved  it.  They  solicited  money 
and  other  contributions  directly  and  for  a  precise  and  avowed 
object.  They  labored  with  their  needles,  and  sacrificed  their 
trinkets  and  jewelry."*  The  Marquis  De  Chastellux,  who 
was  in  Philadelphia  while  these  efforts  were  in  progress,  was 
delighted  with  the  event.  In  describing  a  visit  to  several  of 
the  American  ladies,  he  says,  '<  We  began  by  Mrs.  Bache.  She 
merits  all  the  anxiety  we  had  to  see  her,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Franklin.  Simple 
in  her  manners,  like  her  respectable  father,  she  possesses  his  benevolence.  She  conducted 
us  into  a  room  fflled  with  work,  lately  ffnished  by  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  This  work 
consisted  neither  of  embroidered  tambour  waistcoats,  nor  net-work  edgings,  nor  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade — it  was  a  quantity  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ladies 
bought  the  linen  from  their  own  private  purses,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  cutting  them  out 
and  sewing  them  themselves.  On  each  shirt  was  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmarried 
lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  hundred."*    The  results  of  this  effort 

^  Mrs.  Reed  was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  de  Berdt,  a  London  merchant,  and  for  some  time  agent  for  the 
colonies.  De  Berdt^s  bouse  was  the  resort  of  many  Americans  in  England,  among  whom  was  Joseph 
Reed,  who  afterward  became  bis  daughter's  husband.  Tbey  were  married  in  London  in  1 780.  Her  fa- 
ther became  a  bankrupt,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Esther  accompanied  her  husband  to  America  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage.  The  Revolution  soon  broke  out,  and,  as  Mr.  Reed  was  an  active  participator 
in  its  earliest  hostile  scenes,  the  young  wife  and  mother  was  kept,  almost  from  her  first  residence  in  Amer- 
ica, in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm.  Fragile  in  body,  and  of  nervous  temperament,  her  health  saflered ; 
and,  a  few  months  after  she  became  an  active  member  of  the  association  of  ladies  fof  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  she  went  down  into  the  grave.    She  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  1780,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

'  La  Fayette  contributed  this  sum  in  the  name  of  his  wife.  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Reed  inclosing  the 
amount,  he  remarked,  **  Without  presuming  lo  break  in  upon  the  rules  of  your  respected  association,  may 
I  most  humbly  present  myself  as  her  embassador  to  the  confederate  ladies,  and  solicit  in  her  name  that  Mrs. 
President  be  pleased  to  accept  her  offering." 

M.  De  Marbois,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  in  a  letter  to  Ars.  Reed  on  the  occasion,  said,  "  You 
have  been  chosen,  madam,  for  that  important  duty,  because,  among  them  all,  you  are  the  best  patriot,  the 
most  zealous  and  active,  and  most  attached  to  the  interests  of  your  country." 

'  Equal  to  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie. 

*  Mrs.  EUet's  Women  of  the  RevoIutioHj  i.,  53.     Life  and  Correspondence  of  Pretident  Reed. 

^  Traveli  in  North  America^  i.,  197.     The  marquis,  in  his  account  of  his  social  tnterooiirse  in  Philadel- 
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CaHribatlooi  of  ClotliiBg  for  the  Boldlert.  Germantown.  Junes  Logait  Speech  of  Logm,  die  Indian  Chief. 

were  great  and  timely.  The  aggregate  amount  of  contribntions  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  specie  value.  Added 
to  this  was  a  princely  donation  from  Robert  Morris  of  the  contents  of  a  ship  fully  laden 
with  military  stores  and  clothing,  which  had  unexpectedly  arrived.'  Daring  the  cold  winter 
that  followed,  hundreds  of  poor  soldiers  in  Washington's  camp  had  occasion  to  bless  the 
women  of  Philadelphia  for  their  labor  of  love. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  November,  I  left  Philadelphia  for  Germantown, 
aboQt  six  miles  distant,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Agnew,  who  journeyed  with  me  to  ^ 
"Whitemarsh,  Barren  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  Paoli.  It  was  a  delightful  morning,  the  air 
a  little  frosty.  The  road  from  the  city  to  its  ancient  suburban  village  passes  through  a 
pleasant,  undulating  country,  and  was  swarming  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  way.  The  village  of  Germantown  extends  along  a  fine  Macadami^  road  for 
nearly  three  miles,  having  no  lateral  streets,  and,  though  so  near  a  great  commercial  city, 
few  places  in  the  United  States  present  more  striking  appearances  of  antiquity.  Twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  low,  steep-roofed,  substantial  stone  houses,  with  quaint  pent-eaves  and  pon- 
derous cornices,  built  l^  the  early  inhabitants,  yet  remain,  and  produce  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  midst  of  the  more  elegant  modem  mansions  of  a  later  generation.'  It  was  first  laid 
out  and  a  settlement  commenced  under  a  grant  to  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  in  1684.  He 
pnrcbased  six  thousand  acres  from  William  Penn,  and  the  whole  was  settled ^by  Germans. 
James  Logan,  the  confidential  secretary  of  Penn,  had  a  favoqte  country  house  upon  a  hill 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  village,  which  is  still  called  Logan'js  Hill.' 

phit,  meaUons  a  visit  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Presklent  of  Congress.  "  We  found  him/'  he  says,  "  in  his 
•tbioet,  lighted  by  a  single  candle.  This  simplicity  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  Fabricios's  and  the  Philo- 
pemeos.  Mr.  Huntington  is  an  upright  man,  and  espouses  no  party."  Mr.  Duponceau  relates  that  Mr. 
Hootington  and  himself  often  breakfasted  together  on  whortleberries  and  milk.  On  one  of  these  occasibns 
Mr.  H.  said,  '*  What  now,  Mr.  Duponceau,  would  the  princes  of  Europe  say,  cookl  they  see  the  first  mag- 
iMrste  of  this  great  country  at  his  frugal  repast?" — Watson,  i.,  424. 

'  De  ChasteUuz,  speaking  of  Robert  Morris,  says,  *'  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that,  amid  the  disasters 
of  America,  Mr.  Morris,  the  inhabitant  of  a  town  just  emancipated  from  the  hands  of  the  English,  should 
possess  a  fortune  of  eight  millions.  It  is,  however,  in  the  most  critical  times  that  great  fortunes  are  ac- 
quired. The  fcMtunate  return  of  several  ships,  the  still  more  successful  cruises  of  his  privateers,  have  in- 
oreased  his  riches  beyond  his  expectations,  if  not  beyond  his  wishes."  Morris  lost  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  most  of  them  without  insurance,  during  the  war ;  but,  as  many  escaped,  and  made  immense 
profits,  his  losses  Were  made  up  to  him.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that, 
Botwithstanding  he  lost  immense  sums,  he  came  out  of  the  difficulties,  at  the  peace,  "  about  even." 

Among  the  numerous  clerks  employed  by  Mr.  Morris  was  James  Rees,^  who  entered  his  service  in  1776. 
then  a  1^  in  bis  thirteenth  year.  Mr.  Rees  died  at  his  resklenoe  in  Qeneva^  New  York,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

*  Mr.  Watson  says  (p.  19,  vol.  ii.),  ^*  Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Germantown  are  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  clay  and  straw  mixed,  and  over  it  is  laid  a  thin  lime  plaster.  In  a  house  ninety  years  of  age,  taken 
4owD,  the  grass  in  the  clay  appeared  as  green  as  when  first  cut.  Oldmixon  describes  Germantown  in  1700 
as  eomposed  of  one  street,  a  mile  in  length,  lined  on  each  side,  in  front  of  the  houses,  with  ^  bloomiag 
psach-trees.' " 

'  James  Logan  was  the  Indian's  friend,  and,  in  remembrance  of  him,  Shikellimos  named  hb  son  Logan. 
SbikeUimus  was  a  Cayuga  chief,  and  one  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
riaas.  Logan  became  a  chief  among  the  Mingoes,  and  dwelt  in  the  present  Mifilin  county,  in  Pennsylva- 
aia.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  whites,  but  suffered  dreadfully  at  their  hands.  His  whole  family  were  mur- 
4Bied  on  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  Wheeling,  by  a  band  of  white  mea  who  feigned,  friendship,  in  the  spring 
^  1774.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  his  consent  was  asked  to  a  treaty  with  Lord  Dunmore.  On  that  oo- 
easioQ  he  made  the  following  speech  to  the  white  messenger,  which  Mr.  Jefierson  has  preserved :  *^  I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ;  if  it 
«var  canse  <»>kl  and  naked,  sind  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war. 
Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  coun- 
tfymen  pmnted  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  oC^the  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  U 
have  lived  with  yon,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,*  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and 
aaprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.  This  called 
aa  me  for  revenge.     I  have  sought  it.     I  have  killed  many.     I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For 

*  Ik  hM  been  mUMbetairflj  demoottrated  that  Logan  was  miftaken  io  the  name  of  the  leader  of  diOM  who  alaw  hit  friendt. 
TUiMlijcct  ie  Bottced  more  in  detail  in  a  rabeeqnent  chapter. 
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Benjamin  Chew. 


In  various  ways  the  history  of  Germantown  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  several 
men  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  war ;  and  in  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
in  Philadelphia,  the  officers  of  both  the  state  and  federal  governments  resided  there  for  a 
short  time.  President  Washington  occupied  the  mansion  of  the  Perot  family,  where  General 
Howe  had  his  quarters  at  one  time.     Jefierson,  who  was  secretary  of  state,  occupied  the 

building  afterward  the  Bank  of  German- 
town  ;  and  other  officers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment were  in  private  houses.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Academy  agreed  to  rent  that  ed- 
ifice *<to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates, 
at  their  next  session,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars."  The  whole  building  was 
only  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  wide,  yet  it 
was  considered  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  representatives  of  the  nation  at 
that  time. 

We  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  th« 
village,  and  reined  up  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  "  Chew's  House,''  the  most  noted  and 
attractive  relic  of  the  Revolution  now  in 
Germantown.  It  stands  back  several  rods 
from  the  street,  on  the  east  side,  and  is  surrounded  by  noble  trees  and  shrubbery  in  profusion. 
The  house  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  with  ample  wings.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
were  the  mutilated  remains  of  several  fine  marble  statues  and  vases,  some  standing,  others 
lying  upon  the  ground.  They  are  evidences  of  the  refined  taste  of  its  distinguished  owner, 
Chief-justice  Chew,'  and  at  the  same  time  melancholy  mementoes  of  the  destructive  char- 
acter of  war.  These  fine  specimens  of  sculpture  were  all  perfect  before  the  conflict  known 
as  the  Battle  of  Germantown  occurred ;  they  were  battered,  broken,  and  cast  down  by  the 
cannon-balls  hurled  on  that  occasion.  We  passed  an  hour  with  the  venerable  present 
owner  of  the  mansion,  the  widow  of  a  son  of  Chief-justice  Chew.  She  received  us  with 
much  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  leading  us  to  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 
The  walls  of  the  large  room  on  the  south  are  covered  with  old  paintings,  chiefly  family 
portraits,  many  of  them  by  eminent  artists,  and  possessing  much  merit.  Mrs.  Chew  showed 
me  several  mementoes  of  the  battle,  among  which  are  the  scars  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stair-case,  which  were  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  house.  In 
the  stable  we  saw  the  old  doors  of  the  mansion,  completely  riddled  by  musket-balls.  Mrs. 
Chew  informed  us  that  the  house  was  so  much  injured,  that  four  or  Rye  carpenters  were 
employed  a  whole  winter  in  repairing  \L 

The  battle  of  Germantown  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October,  1 777.     De- 
•  September  11,    fcated  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine,»  Washington  retreated,  with  his  whole 
army,  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  encamped  at  Germantown.     As  soon  as  his 


Chew's  Uovsk. 


1777. 


my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  net  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? 
Not  one !" — Notes  on  Virginia, 

^  Benjamin  Chew  was  born  in  Maryland,  November  20tb,  1722.  He  studied  law  first  with  Andrew 
Hamilton,  and  afterward  in  London.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1754,  where  he  held  the  respective  offices 
of  recorder  of  the  city,  register  of  wills,  attorney  general,  and  finally  became  chief  justice  of  PennsylTania. 
His  course  was  doubtful  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  Afler  the 
promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Whigs,  and  retired 
to  private  life.  In  1777  he  refused  to  sign  a  parole,  and  was  sent  a^fisoner  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
[n  1790  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  abolition  of  the  tribunal  in  1806.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1810,  aged  nearly  eighty^ighi 
years.  His  father  was  the  Honorable  Samuel  Chew,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  society  ^  Friends^  who 
was  a  judge  and  a  physician. 
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XaMnven  of  die  two  Annie*  on  the  8cha  jlkllL  Hie  British  Army  at  Germanrown.  PreparatioiM  to  Attack  it 

•oldiers  were  rested  and  refreshed/  be  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  marched  to 
oppose  the  army  of  Howe,  then  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia.  The  two  p  >"  >" 
armies  met  near  the  Warren  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
eity.  Washington  made  preparations  to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ,  and  an  engage- 
ment was  about  to  take  place  a  little  north  of  the  Groshen  meeting-house,  when  a  violent 
itorm  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  wet  the  powder  of  both  parties,  and  prevented  a  conflict. 
TI16  storm  continued  all  night,  and  before  dawn  the  enemy  lefl  their  positioUi  and  moved 
down  the  road  leading  to  Swedes  Ford.  Perceiving  this,  Washington  crossed  the  Schuyl* 
kill  above  them  at  Parker's  Ford,  hoping  to  be  able  to  confront  them  while  on  their  pas- 
lage  of  the  river.  Ho  wo  did  not  cross,  but  wheeled  and  made  a  rapid  march  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  toward  Reading.  Supposing  Howe's  design  to  be  either  to  turn  the 
right  of  bis  army,  or  to  get  possession  of  the  American  stores  deposited  at  Reading,  Wash- 
ington moved  his  forces  up  the  river  near  to  Pottsgrove  (now  Pottstown),  twenty  miles  above 
Nonristown.  Howe's  march  seemed  to  have  been  a  movement  to  deceive  Washington  ;  for, 
as  8CXHI  as  the  latter  moved  to  Pottsgrove,  the  former  wheeled  his  array,  marched  rapidly 
down  the  river,  crossed  it  at  the  Fatland  Ford  and  vicinity  (a  little  above  Norristown),  and 
pushed  forward  to  Philadelphia.*^  That  whole  region  of  country,  awed  by  the  •September  18. 
presence  of  the  British  army,  was  disaffected  toward  the  American  cause,  and  ^'^^' 

Washington  could  obtain  no  reliable  information  of  the  enemy's  movements.  With  correct 
intelligence,  he  probably  would  have  foiled  Howe  by  skillful  maneuvers,  and  saved  Phila- 
delphia.' 

On  first  taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Howe  stationed  the  main  division  of  his  army 
at  Germantown.  Washington  encamped  near  Pennibecker's  mill,  between  Perkiomy  and 
Skippack  Creeks,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  about  the 
1st  of  October,  undetermined  what  movement  to  make  next,  when  his  forces  were  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  body  of  American  mi- 
litia. Advised  of  the  weakened  state  of  Howe's  army,  in  consequence  of  his  detaching  a 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Billingsport,  and  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  commander-in-chief  conceived  a  plan  for  attacking  the  main  division  at  German- 
town.  The  British  line  of  encampment  there  crossed  the  village  at  right  angles,  at  about 
the  center,  the  left  wing  extending  westward  from  the  town  to  the  Schuylkill.  It  was  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  German  chasseurs,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot.  The  right  ex- 
tended eastward  from  the  village,  and  was  covered  in  front  by  the  Queen's  Rangers,  a  light 
coqw.  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe.  The  center  was  posted  in  the  town,  and  guarded 
by  the  fortieth  regiment,  and  another  battalion  of  light  infantry  was  stationed  about  three 
feorths  of  a  mile  in  advance. 

At  a  council  of  officers  called  by  Washington,  it  was  arranged  that  the  divisions  of  Sul- 
Kvan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  way  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong,^  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall  down 

^  The  condition  of  the  American  soldiers  was,  at  that  time,  deplorable,  on  acoount  of  a  want  of  shoes. 
Wasliingtoii,  writing  to  ^he  president  of  Congress  on  the  23d  of  September,  says,  *^  At  least  one  thousand 
HMD  are  barefooted,  and  have  performed  the  marches  in  that  condition.^' 

*  It  wis  at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to  Gates  and  Putnam  to  send  on  re-enforcements  from  the 
•ortliem  armies  amid  the  Highlands.     See  page  297. 

'  Ob  the  approach  of  the  British  toward  the  SchuylkiU,  Congress,  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
jooraed  to  Lancaster,  where  they  assembled  on  the  27th  of  September.  They  adjourned  the  same  day  to 
Tork,  where  they  met  on  the  30th,  and  continued  their  sittings  there  until  the  British  evacuated  the  city 
the  following  summer. 

*  John  Armstrong,  a  native  of 
Peaoaylvania,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
faoviiicial  forces  of  that  state  during, 
the  Freoeb  and  Indian  wars.  He 
headed  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
4iam  at  Kittaning  in  1756,  wb»h 
tlevroyed  that  settlement,  dispersed 
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the  ManatawDy  road  by  Van  Deering's  mill,  and  get  upon  the  enemy's  lefl  and  rear.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'DougalFs  brigade,  were  to  enter  by  making 
a  circuit  by  way  of  the  Limekiln  road,  at  the  market-house,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
wing ;  and  the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia,  under  Generals  Smallwood  and  Forman,  were 
to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord  Stirling,  with 
the  brigades  of  Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form  a  reserve  corps.  ^ 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  Washington,  with  his  army,  moved  si- 
lently from  his  camp  on  Metuchen  Hill,  upon  Skippack  Creek,  toward  Germantown.  He 
accompanied  the  column  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne  in  person.     Small  parties  were  sent  out 

to  secure  every  man  who  might 
give  the  enemy  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  insure  complete  sur- 
prise. He  tried  to  reach  the 
British  pickets  at  Chestnut  Hill 
before  daylight ;  but  the  rough- 
ness of  the  roads  over  which  his 
army  marched  prevented,  and 
it  was  almost  sunrise  when  he 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  that 
elevation.  His  approach  had 
been  discovered  at  early  dawn 
by  the  British  patrols,  who  gave 
the  alarm.  The  troops  were 
soon  called  to  arms,  and  placed 
in  battle  order  on  Mount  Airy, 
about  a  mile  north  of  Chew's 
house  in  Germantown.  At  sev- 
en o'clock  Sullivan's  advanced 
party,  drawn  chiefly  from  Con- 
way's  brigade,  and  led  by  that 
officer,  fell  upon  the  British  pick- 
ets at  Allen's  house,  at  Moont 
Airy,  where  they  had  two  six- 
pounders,  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  main  body  near,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  fortieth  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  Sullivan's  main 
body  now  left  the  road,  moved  to  the  right  through  the  fields,  formed  in  a  lane  leading  from 
Allen's  house  toward  the  Schuylkill,  and  joined  in  the  attack  with  so  much  vigor  and  such 
overwhelming  numbers,  that  the  enemy,  afler  a  sharp  engagement  of  twenty  minutes,  gav6 
way,  and  fell  back  to  the  village,  closely  pursued  by  the  victors.  Colonel  Musgrave,  who 
commanded  the  British  center,  thus  furiously  attacked,  threw  himself,  with  five  companies 
of  the  fortieth  regiment,  into  Judge  Chew's  large  stone  house,  pictured  on  page  314,  from 
which  such  a  severe  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Woodford's  brigade,  which  was 

the  savages,  and  took  possession  of  the  stores  vbich  the  French  had  sent  there  for  the  use  of  their  native 
allies.  For  this  service  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Armstrong  and  bis  three 
hundred  men,  and  presented  him  with  a  medal  and  a  piece  of  plate.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army  in  1776,  and  did  gallant  service  in  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  ia 
the  summer  of  that  year.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wioe  and  Germantown  in  the  aatqmn 
of  1777.  Becoming  dissatisfied  concerning  some  promotions  in  the  army,  he  resigned  his  commission  at 
the  close  of  1777,  and  became  a  member  of  Congress  afterward.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  March  9,  1795. 
He  was  the  father  of  Major  John  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  *^  Newburg  Addresses,''  whose  life  and 
character  is  noticed  on  page  106. 
'  Sparks,  v.,  78. 
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pnrsQUig  the  flying  enemy,  that  their  progress  was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  of 
the  patriots  upon  this  refuge  was  quite  ineffectual.  General  Reed,  it  is  said,  proposed  to 
ooatinue  the  pursuit  of  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  in  great  confusion,  and 
turning  their  faces  toward  Philaddphia ;  but  General  Knox,  of  the  artillery,  opposed  the 
soggestion,  as  being  against  all  military  rule  *<  to  leave  an  enemy  in  a  fort  in  the  rear." 
**  What  !*'  exclaimed  Reed,  "  call  this  a  fort,  and  lose  the  happy  moment  !*'  They  sought 
finr  Conway  to  decide  the  point,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Knox's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
pursuit  was  abandoned. 

A  flag  was  now  sent  by  a  young  man'  to  demand  a  formal  and  immediate  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  slain  by  a  bullet  when  within  musket-shot  of  the  house.  Cannons  were 
DOW  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house  by  the  artillery  regiment  of  MaxwelFs  brigade ;  bdt 
so  strong  were  the  walls  and  so  courageous  were  the  inmates«  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  dislodge  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  but  without  success.' 
Many  of  the  Americans  were  killed  in  the  assault,  while  scarcely  a  man  of  the  garrison  was 
woanded.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  caused  many  of  the  American  troops  to  halt, 
and  brought  back  Wayne's  division,  which  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  house.  This  to- 
tally uncovered  Sullivan's  lefl  flank,  which  was  advancing  toward  the  enemy's  lefl,  and  dis- 
eoncerted  all  their  plans. 

While  this  attack  on  Chew's  house  was  in  progress.  General  Greene  had  approached  the 
aiemy's  right  wing,  and  routed  the  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
Turning  a  little  to  the  right,  he  fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  en- 
deavored to  enter  the  village,  not  doubting  that  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Armstrong, 
apoa  the  right,  and  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  on  the  lefl,  commanded  by 
Smallwood  and  Forman,  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  by  attacking 
and  taming  the  first  left  and  the  second  right  flank  of  the  British  army.  Neither  of  these 
detachments  performed  their  duty.  The  former  arrived  in  sight  of  the  German  chasseurs, 
but  did  not  attack  them ;  while  the  latter  appeared  too  late  for  co-operation  with  Greene's 
movements.  The  golden  opportunity  was  at  that  moment  lost.  The  whole  British  army, 
aa  it  appeared  afterward,  astonished  at  the  valor  of  the  assailants  and  ignorant  of  their  num- 
bect,  were  on  the  point  of  retreating,  and  had  selected  Chester,  near  the  Brandywine,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous ;  but  General  Grey,  finding  his  left  flank  secure,  marched  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lefl  wing,  which  was  under  the  general  command  of  Knyphausen,  to  the 
a«istance  of  the  center,  then  hard  pressed  in  the  village,  where  the  Americans  were  gaining 
gnrand  every  moment.  The  battle  now  raged  severely  in  Germantown,  and  for  a  while 
the  iaane  was  doubtful.  Colonel  Matthews,  with  a  detachment  of  Greene's  column,  com- 
posed of  a  part  of  Muhlenberg's  and  Scott's  brigades  from  the  left  wing,  advanced  to  the 
eastward  of  Chew's  house,  assailed  a  party  of  English,  took  one  hundred  and  ten  prisoners, 
and  drove  the  remainder  before  him  into  the  town,  whither  he  followed  as  far  as  the  mark- 
et-boose. A  thick  fog,  which  began  to  form  at  daylight,  now  completely  enveloped  every 
thing,  and  the  contending  parties  were  unable  to  discover  the  movements  of  each  other. 
Matthews,  with  his  prisoners,  was  soon  stopped  at  a  breast-work  near  Lucan's  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  afler  discovering  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia,  fell  back,  and  completely  surrounded  Matthews 

>  Lieatenant  Smith,  of  Virginia,  who  was  an  asslBtant  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  office  of  ad- 
jatast  general. 

*  Mrs.  Chew  informed  me  that,  several  years  after  the  war,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  while  a  young 
■na  named  White  was  visiting  her  father-in-law,  the  old  gentleman,  in  relating  incidents  of  the  battle  in 
GenaaaCowB,  mentioned  the  circomstance  that  a  Major-  White,  an  aid  of  General  Sallivan,  and  one  of  the 
hiwfanmest  men  in  the  Continental  army,  attempted  to  fire  the  house  for  the  parpose  of  driving  out  the 
British.  He  ran  under  a  window  with  a  fire-brand,  where  shots  from  the  bailding  oonld  not  touch  him. 
Be  was  discovered,  and  a  British  soldier,. running  into  the  cellar,  shot  him  dead  from  a  basement  window. 
The  young  man  was  mooh  afleeted  by  the  recital,  and  said  to  Judge  Chew,  **  That  Captain  White,  sir,  was 
■y  Cstber."  Mrs.  Chew  pointed  out  to  us  the  window,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house,  from  which 
the  shot  was  fired. 
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Battle  of  Gennantown.  The  Americana,  deceived,  abandon  the  Field.  WaaUngton's  Chagrin.  The  Loat; 

and  his  party.  This  division  of  the  enemy  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  fourth  hrigade,  un- 
der General  Agnew,  and  three  battalions  of  the  third.  The  prisoners  were  rescued  ;  and 
Matthews,  after  a  desperate  defense,  and  when  most  of  his  oflicers  and  men  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  little  remnant  of  about  one  hundred  men. 
This  event  enabled  two  regiments  from  the  enemy's  right  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Musgrave 
in  Chew's  house.  These  regiments  attacked  and  repulsed  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
just  entered  German  town  in  flank.  The  patriots,  unable  to  discern  the  numbers  of  the  en- 
emy on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  fog,  retired  precipitately,  leaving  a  great  many  of 
their  friends  dead  and  wounded,  but  taking  their  artillery  with  them.      ' 

General  Grey,  now  having  absolute  possession  of  the  village,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
right  wing,  which  was  engaged  with  the  lef^  of  Greene's  column.  Sullivan's  division,  with 
a  regiment  of  North  Carolinians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  assisted  by  a  part 
of  Conway's  brigade,  having  driven  the  enemy  to  School-house  Lane,  in  the  center  of  Ger- 
mantown,  found  themselves  unsupported  by  other  troops,  and  their  ammunition  exhausted. 
They  could  dimly  perceive  through  the  fog  that  the  enemy  were  collecting  in  force  on  the 
right.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  cry  of  a  light  horseman  that  the  enemy  had  surrounded 
them,  and  perceiving  the  firing  at  Chew's  house,  so  far  in  the  rear,  the  Americans  became 
panic-stricken,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.'  The  divisions  under  Greene  and 
Stephen  were  the  last  that  retreated,  and  these  were  covered  by  Count  Pulaski  and  his  le- 
gion. The  prize  of  victory  was  abandoned  at  the  moment  when  another  effort  might  have 
secured  it.* 

The  battle  of  Germantown,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  was  a  very  lerere 
one,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  great,  considering  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  nature 
of  the  conflict.  The  amount  of  loss  has  been  variously  computed  ;  that  of  the  Americans 
was  estimated  by  Washington,  a  fortnight  after  the  battle,'  at  about  one  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.*  There  were  fewer  killed  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the 
number  probably  not  exceeding  one  hundred  ;  while  their  whole  loss,  according  to  Howe's 
official  account  of  the  aflair,  was,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.^  Among  these  were  several  valuable  ofi[icer8,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
General  James  Agnew*  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Bird.     Their  remains  lie  inhumed  together, 

^  Sullivan's  letter  to  Mesheck  Weare,  president  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society ; 
John  Eager  Howard's  letter  to  Timothy  Pickering ;  Gordon  ;  Botta ;  Ramsay ;  Marshall.  The  latter  au- 
thor was  in  Woodford's  brigade,  and  describes  a  portion  of  this  battle  from  his  own  observation. 

*  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  written  on  the  7th  of  October,  three  days 
afler  the  battle,  ^^  It  is  with  much  chagrin  and  mortification  I  add,  that  every  account  confirms  the  opinion 
I  at  first  entertained,  that  our  troops  retreated  at  the  instant  when  victory  was  declaring  herself  in  our  &• 
vor.  The  tumult,  disorder,  and  even  despair,  which,  it  seems,  had  taken  place  in  the  British  army,  were 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled ;  and,  it  is  said,  so  strongly  did  the  idea  of  a  retreat  prevail,  that  Chester  was 
fixed  on  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  I  can  discover  no  other  cause  for  not  improving  this  happy  opportunity 
than  the  extreme  haziness  of  the  weather."  Writing,  at  the  same  time,  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti* 
cut,  Washington  said,  ^'  But  the  morning  was  so  excessively  foggy,  that  we  could  not  see  the  conftisioa 
the  enemy  were  in,  and  the  advantage  we  had  gained ;  and  fearing  to  push  too  far  through  a  strong  vil- 
lage, we  retired,  after  an  engagement  of  two  hours,  bringing  off*  all  our  artillery  with  us.  We  did  no! 
know  until  after  the  affair  was  over  how  near  we  were  to  gaining  a  complete  victory." 

;    *  See  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  October  17th,  1777. 

*  According  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  War,  the  Americans  lost  in  killed,  25  Continental  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned;  wounded,  102,  and  an  equal  number  missing.  The  militia  offieerb 
were  3  killed,  4  wounded,  and  11  missing.  Of  rank  and  file  Continentals,  109  were  killed,  and  378 
wounded;  militia,  7  killed,  and  19  wounded;  artillery  officers,  2  killed,  and  11  wounded;  and  matrossesr 
6  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Total  of  killed,  152  ;  of  wounded,  521.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  234),  ^*  Upward  of 
400  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  were  54  officers."  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  missing  men 
from  the  army  were  not  necessarily  included  in  the  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners ;  for  many  of 
those  were  soldiers  who  took  such  opportunities  to  go  home. 

^  Gordon  says  that,  when  the  British  left  Germantown,  some  torn  papers  with  figures  on  them  were 
found  upon  a  chimney  hearth  by  the  Americans.  On  putting  the  pieces  together,  it  was  found  that  they 
contained  the  returns  of  the  number  and  rank  of  the  British  killed  in  the  battle.    The  total  was  about  800 

^  The  following  account  of  the  death  of  General  Agnew  I  copied  from  a  manuscript  letter  of  Alexander 
Andrew,  a  servant  of  that  officer,  written  to  the  wife  of  the  general  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
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Letter  of  General  Agiiew*t  Semnt  to  the  Lady  of  that  OflScer  concenuBg  hU  DeeUi. 

in  the  south  hurying-ground  at  Germantown.     Over  their  grave  I  saw  a  neat  marble  slab, 
erected  to  their  memory  by  J.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist.     In  the  north  burying-ground 

1778.  I  give  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  and  da- 
ties  of  a  body-servant  of  a  British  officer  at  that  time.  ThiN 
letter,  and  several  written  by  Agnew  himself  to  his  wife  at 
various  times,  are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Henry 
j^  A.  Martin,  M.D.,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.     From  one 

jy^  of  these  I  copieii^he  annexed  signature  of  General  Agnew. 

^  «  Philadelphia,  8lh  March.  1T78. 

"  Dear  Mapam, — Though  an  entire  stranger  to  your  ladyship,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honor  to  wait  on  your 
beloved  husband  for  a  considerable  time,  which  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  writing  unto  you,  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  duty  of  mine  to  you  in  memory  of  a  good  master,  to  whom  I  owe  many  obligations,  is  and 
will  be  always  ready  and  willing  to  serve  any  of  his  if  ever  in  my  power.  Dear  madam,  I  came  into  the 
army  in  place  of  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  cunning  enough  to  persuade  me,  young  and  foolish  enough,  to 
go  in  his  place.  I  joined  the  44th  in  '72,  then  in  Kilkenny,  from  which  time  I  fancied  Colonel  Agnew  took 
notice  of  me,  and  when  the  regiment  embarked  at  Cork  he  took  me  to  be  his  servant,  with  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  live  very  comfortably  and  happy  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Being  his  principal  servant,  and  the 
only  ooe  be  ever  would  have  to  wait  on  him  both  in  public  and  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  all 
places  wherever  his  person  was  exposed,  I  was  there  by  his  side,  and  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  suflferings 
in  Boston,  in  Halifax,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  New  York  Island,  on  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  in  the 
Jerseys,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  three  pitched  battles,  viz.,  27th  August,  '76,  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  4th  of  October,  '77,  besides^a  number  of  skirmishes.  On  the  expedition  to  Danberry,  the  general 
was  knocked  down  by  a  ball,  which  left  its  mark  for  above  a  month.  At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  the 
general  had  the  misfortune  to  be  grazed  by  a  cannon-ball,  but  continued  to  head  his  brigade.  It  happened 
to  be  the  last  engaged  that  night,  and,  though  he  was  very  much  indisposed,  yet  he  commanded  his  gallant 
troops  until  they  beat  off  and  remained  masters  of  the  Held.  During  the  action  the  general  remained  at  the 
bead  of  the  64tb,  which  regiment  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  brigade.  The  army  then  proceeded  to 
that  unfortunate  place  called  Germantown,  the  4th  of  October  being  the  particular  and  fatal  day  of  which 
your  ladyship  has  cause  to  remember  and  I  have  much  reason  to  regret.  But  to  let  you  know  the  partic- 
olars  of  that  day.  [Being  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12,  as  the  brigade  was  following  the  3d  in  an  ob- 
lique advancing  line,  the  general,  with  the  piquet  at  their  head,  entered  the  town,  hurried  down  the  street 
to  the  lef^,  but  had  not  rode  above  20  or  30  yards,  which  was  to  the  top  of  a  little  rising  ground,  when  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  about  100,  rushed  out  from  behind  a  house  about  500  yards  in  front,  the  general  being 
Iheo  in  the  street,  and  even  in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  all  alone,  only  me,  he  wheeled  round,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  to  me,  he  received  a  whole  volley  from  tlie  enemy.  The  fatal  ball  entered 
the  small  of  his  back,  near  the  back  seam  of  his  coat,  right  side,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  left  breast. 
Another  ball  went  through  and  through  his  right  hand.  I,  at  the  same  instant,  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  side,  but  just  got  off  time  enough  to  prevent  his  falling,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  two  men,  took  him 
down,  carried  him  into  a  house,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  was  near.  When  he  came 
he  could  only  turn  his  eyes,  and  looked  steadfastly  on  me  with  seeming  affection.  The  doctor  and  Major 
Leslie  just  came  in  time  enough  to  see  him  depart  this  life,  which  he  did  without  the  least  struggle  or 
agooy,  but  with  great  composure,  and  calmness,  and  seeming  satisfaction,  which  was  about  10  or  15  min- 
utes after  he  received  the  ball,  and  I  believe  between  10  and  11  o'clock.  I  then  had  his  body  brought  to 
bis  former  quarters,  took  his  gold  watch,  his  purse,  in  which  was  four  guineas  and  half  a  Johannes,  which 
I  delivered  to  Major  Leslie  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  I  then  had  him  genteelly  laid  out,  and  decently 
dressed  with  some  of  his  clean,  and  best  things ;  had  a  coffin  made  the  best  the  place  could  produce.  His 
coq;Me  was  decently  interred  the  next  day  in  the  church-3rard,  attended  by  a  minister  and  the  officers  of 
the  44th  regiment.] 

"  He  during  his  life,  in  his  good-humors,  often  told  me  that  he  would  do  better  for  me  than  being  in  the 
army ;  but,  having  no  certificate  from  under  his  hand,  I  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment,  which  I  am  sure 
I  never  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  his  effects  that  were  present  with  him,  were  equally  divided 
among  all  the  servants,  every  thing  being  delivered  over  by  Major  Leslie  to  Major  Hope.  Payne  was 
eook,  and  came  to  the  general  in  Boston ;  but  the  other  man,  Seymour,  was  only  part  of  one  campaign, 
though  he  received  an  equal  proportion  of  every  thing  the  same  as  me.  Agen,  even  a  pickt  up  negro  re- 
cdved  equal  with  me,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  silver  buckles  excepted.  Colonel  Hope 
gave  me  them  extraordinary  as  a  reward  (said  he)  for  your  good  and  faithful  services  to  your  master ;  and 
Ibem  I  have,  and  am  ready  to  part  with  them,  if  your  ladyship  or  Captain  Robert  chuse  to  send  for  them. 
All  the  rest  of  the  things  which  was  in  store  has  been  all  lately  sold  by  vendue,  ye,  even  two  great-coats 
Bade  for  me  and  Payne  ahnost  a  year  ago,  was  sold,  with  several  other  things  too  tedious  to  mention,  such 
as  remains  of  cloth,  stockings,  &c. 

*'  Dear  madam,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  this  liberty ;  and  if  your  ladyship  please  to  send  me  a  few  lines 
after  the  receival  of  this,  I  will  be  under  a  great  obligation  to  you ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  sincerity 
and  doe  respect,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant  while 

'*Alkx.  Andrew. 
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American  Officers  Killed.  WaaUngton  and  hia  Officera  Honored.  General  Stephen.  Whitemanli. 

the  same  gentleman  has  set  up  a  stone  over  the  graves  of  Captain  Turner,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Major  Irvine,  and  six  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  who  were  slain  in  the  battle, 
and  buriod  there  together.  Greneral  Nash,  of  North  Carolina,'  and  Majors  Sherburne  and 
White,'  the  two  aids  of  General  Sullivan,  were  also  among  the  slain. 

Although  the  Americans  were  defeated,  or  rather  retreated  from  almost  certain  victory, 
no  blame  was  attached  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  general  officera  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  when  Washington's  letter  to  Congress,  describing  the  battle,  was 
Octobers,  read,  that  body  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  **  wise  and  well-concerted 
^'^'  attack  upon  the  enemy's  army  near  Germantown,"  and  to  <*the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  for  their  brave  exertions  on  that  occasion.'"  A  medal  was  also  ordered 
to  bo  struck  and  presented  to  General  Washington.*     It  was  never  executed. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sped  to  the  succor  of  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  as  soon  as  in- 
telligence of  the  attack  upon  it  reached  General  Howe.  He  took  with  him  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry and  grenadiers  ;  but  when  he  arrived,  the  Americans  had  lefl,  and  retired  to  their  camp 
October,  ^^  Skippack  Creek.  There  Washington  remained  until  the  29th,  when  a  council 
1777.  Qf  ^i^p  ^gg  held,^  and  the  next  day  he  removed,  with  the  whole  army  under  his 
command,  to  the  range  of  hills  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  village  of 
Whitemarsh,  where  he  intended  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Thither  we  also  went  on  leav- 
ing Germantown  at  noon. 

Whitemarsh  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  north  of  Chestnut  Hill,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  six  from  Mount  Airy,  the  upper  part  of  GermantoMm.  The 
sun  glowed  warm  and  bright  at  midday,  and  as  we  passed  over  Chestnut  Hill  it  revealed 
many  little  hamlets  in  every  direction,  half  hidden  behind  variegated  groves.  Descending 
the  northern  slope  of  Chestnut  Hill,  we  passed  through  Whitemarsh  village,  and,  turning 
eastward,  passed  over  a  lower  ridge,  crossed  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  romantic  Wis- 
sahicon,  and  skirting  the  base  of  a  range  of  gentle,  cultivated  hills,  and  arrived  at  the  spa- 
cious stone  mansion,  tottering  with  age  and  neglect,  where  Washington  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  house  stands  upon  the  edge  of  a  wet  meadow,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  valley, 
and  was  a  sort  of  baronial  hall  in  size  and  character  when  Elmar,  its  wealthy  owner  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  dispensed  hospitality  to  all  who  came  under  its  roof.     It  is  sixty 

'  Francis  Nash  was  a  captain  in  North  Carolina  in  1771,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  move- 
ments in  the  western  part  of  the  state  known  as  the  Regulator  War,  At  the  oommencement  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  convention  of  North  Carolina  commissioned  him  a  colonel,  and  in  February,  17i77,  be  was  com- 
missioned by  Congress  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army.  When  the  intelligence  of  his  death  at  Ger- 
mantown reached  that  body,  it  was  resolved  to  request  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  *'  to  erect  a 
monument  of  the  value  of  500  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,'^  in  honor  of  his  memory.  That 
monument,  like  many  others,  is  yet  to  be  erected. 

*  See  note  respecting  his  death  at  Chew's  house  upon  page  317. 

'  General  Adam  Stephen  was  an  exception.  He  was  accused  of  "  unofficer-like  conduct^'  during  the 
action  and  the  retreat.  He  veas  found  guilty  of  being  intoxicated,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Stephen  had  been  a  meritorious  Virginia  officer  in  the  colonial  wars.  He  viras  a  captain  in  the  Ohio 
expedition  in  1754.  Afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  intrusted  Vith  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Cumberland.  He  was  left  in  command  of  the  Virginia  forces  while  Washington  went  to  Bos- 
ton on  an  official  errand  to  Governor  Shirley  in  1755.  He  was  afterward  dispatched  to  South  Carolina  to 
oppose  the  Creek  Indians.  On  his  return,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  Vir- 
ginia frontier,  and  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Congress  appointed  him  a  major  general  early  iq  1777, 
and  he  behaved  well  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Yielding  to  a  bad  habit,  he  fell  into  disgrace  at  German- 
town.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen's  division.  **  Joumali  of  Congre$s,  iii.,  335. 

'  General  Washington  reported  to  that  council  that  the  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  that  time,  who 
were  stationed  in  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  fit  for  duty,  numbered  ten  thousand  rank  and  file; 
and  that  the  force  under  his  own  command^  and  fit  for  duty,  was  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
Continental  troops,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  militia.  There  were,  in  addition,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops  at  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mifflin,  and  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  militia  on  their 
way  to  re-enforce  these  posts.  A  body  of  five  hundred  militia  were  likewise  on  the  other  side  <^the  Schuyl- 
kill. This  was  his  whole  force,  and  it  was  likely  soon  to  sufiTer  a  diminution  of  nearly  two  thousand  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies. 
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feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.  Through  the  center  is  a 
hroad  passage  some  fifteen  feet  wide. 
The  old  steps  are  of  fine  soap-stone,  neat- 
ly wrought,  and  in  many  particulars  the 
building  exhibits  marks^of  former  ele- 
gance. In  front,  seen  by  the  rough  trees 
on  the  right,  is  the  ruin  of  Elmar*s  an- 
cient spring-house ;  and  just  below  it  is 
a  modern  one,  in  which  bubbles  up  a 
large  fountain  of  pu^fe  water.  An  old 
thatched  barn  near  by  is  said  to  be  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  mansion  in  its  earliest 
days.  At  the  western  gable  of  the  house 
is  a  high  bean  or  catalpa  tree,  the  trunk 
of  which  measures  fiAeen  feet  in  circumference.  The  present  owner  is  Mr.  John  Fitzwa- 
ter.  With  a  little  care  and  trifling  expense,  that  venerated  house  might  be  preserved  a 
eentury  longer.  Its  roof  was  falling  in  when  I  visited  it,  and  in  a  few  years  its  stones  will 
doobtless  occupy  mean  places  in  the  foundation  of  a  more  elegant  modem  mansion,  or  the 
partition  walls  of  cultivated  fields. 

The  American  encampment  was  upon  the  hills  north  of  Elmar*s  mansion,  its  right  wing 
resting  upon  Wissahicon  Creek,  and  its  lefl  upon  Sandy  Run.  Near  Mather's  mill  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  redoubts  are  still  quite  prominent,  and  in  various  places  in  the  vicinity 
may  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  chimneys  of  numerous  huts  of  log  and  stone  erected  by  the  Amer- 
ieaos.  Here  commenced  those  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  which  became  so  intense  during  the 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Their  chief  privation  was  a  want  of  shoes  and  other  clothing. 
On  the  22d  of  November,  Washington,  in  general  orders,  ofiered  a  reward  of  ten  dol- 
lars to  any  person  who  should,  by  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  following,  produce  the 
best  substitute  for  shoes  made  of  raw  hides.  The  commissary  of  hides  was  to  furnish  the 
materials,  and  the  major  general  of  the  day  was  to  <*  judge  of  the  essays,  and  assign  the  re- 
wild  to  the  best  artist."  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the  result.  Raw-hide  shoes  were  worn 
hf  a  few  soldiers  on  their  march  to  Valley  Forge. 

Several  expeditions  were  suggested  and  planned,  but  a  want  of  shoes  rendered  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  unfit  for  marching.  A  council  of  war  was  called  on  the  25th  of  No- 
Yember,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Philadelphia  while  Cornwallis 
was  absent  in  New  Jersey,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  Red  Bank  and  the 
Beighboring  region.  The  decision  of  the  council  was  a  negative,  and  the  scheme  was  aban- 
doned. Early  in  December,  the  enemy  attempted  to  surprise  Washington  in  his  camp,  but 
•oocess  was  denied  them  by  the  patriotic  service  of  Lydia  Darrah  of  Philadelphia^  noticed 
on  page  301.  The  British  appeared  upon  Chestnut  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Wash- 
ington's camp,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December.  As  soon  as  their  po- 
sition was  discovered,  the  Pennsylvania  militia  were  ordered  out  to  skirmish  with  their 
light  advanced  parties?  Brigadier-general  Irvine,  who  led  the  detachment,  was  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  On  the  next  day  (Friday)  the  enemy  changed  ground,  and  approached 
within  a  mile  of  the  American  lines,  where  they  remained  until  Sunday,  when  they  moved 
fbrther  to  the  left,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  a  general  attack.  Their  advanced  and 
flanking  parties  were  warmly  attacked  by  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps,  and  Colonel 
Gist  with  the  Maryland  militia.  The  battle  was  quite  severe.  •  Twenty-seven  men  in 
Morgan's  corps  were  killed  and  wounded,  besides  Major  Morris,  a  brave  and  gallant  oflioer, 
who  was  badly  maimed.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  Maryland  militia  were  December, 
wovnded.'     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable.    On  Monday,  the  8th,  when 


1777. 


*  The  Reverend  Zachariah  Greene,  now  (1851)  living  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  was  wounded  in  thiv 
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the  movements  of  the  British  gave  Washington  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  immediate 
attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  them,  instead  of  advancing,  commence 
a  precipitate  march,  by  two  routes,  for  Philadelphia.  As  their  adjutant  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Darrah,  they  had  been  on  a  fool's  errand  and  accomplished  nothing.  "  I  sincerely  wish," 
wrote  Washington  to  the  president  of  Congress,  *'  that  they  had  made  an  attack,  as  the  is- 
sue, in  all  probability,  from  the  disposition  of  our  troops  and  the  strong  situation  of  our  camp, 
would  have  been  fortunate  and  happy.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  add,  that  reason,  pru- 
dence, and  every  principle  of  policy,  forbade  us  from  quitting  our  post  to  attack  them." 
General  Howe,  in  his  dispatches,  said,  "  They  were  so  strongly  intrenched  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  attack  them."  They  had  no  other  intrenchments  than  two  small  redoubts,  one 
on  each  hill  near  4he  head-quarters.  Three  days  afterward  Washington  broke  up  his  en- 
campment at  Whitemarsh,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  snow,  marched  to  the  Schuylkill, 
crossed  it  at  Swedes'  Ford,  and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Hundreds 
of  the  soldiers  made  that  dreary  march  of  nineteen  miles  with  bare  feet,  and  the  pathway 
of  the  patriot  army  might  have  been  traced  all  the  way  by  hundreds  of  foot-marks  in  the 
snow  stained  with  blood.*  Let  us  follow  them  thither,  and  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief, 
which  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  sit  down  and  ponder  upon  the  wondrous  love 
of  country  which  kept  that  suffering  army  together  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778. 
We  left  Whitemarsh  at  about  two  o'clock  for  the  Schuylkill,  passing,  on  our  way,  over 
Barren  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  skillful  military  movement  by  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  Amer- 
icans, in  May,  1778.  Barren  Hill  is  a  small 
^  village  lying  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  rough 

eminence,  about   four   miles  west  of  White- 
marsh.     From  its  summit  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.     There, 
'  ^  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  toward  the 

Schuylkill  from  Chestnut  Hill  to  Conshohocken 
(Matson's  Ford),  is  the  old  Lutheran  church 
which  La  Fayette  occupied  as  quarters  during 
his  brief  tarry  on  the  hill.  According  to  an 
inscription  upon  a  tablet  in  the  western  gable, 
its  title  is  "  St.  Peter's,"  and  the  time  of  erec- 
tion 1761.  By  the  road-side  near  the  church 
is  a  quaint-looking  school-house,  covered  with 
stucco.  The  church,  the  school-house,  and  two 
strong  stone  houses  composed  this  settlement, 
then  in  the  wilderness,  when  La  Fayette  made 
it  his  point  of  observation,  and  out-maneuvered 
General  Grant.  Within  the  old  church-yard, 
sitting  upon  a  recumbent  sand-stone  slab,  with 
half-efiaced  inscription,  I  made  this  sketch  ;  and 
here  let  us  open  the  record  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  chronicler! 

As  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  our 

journey  that  we  have  met  La  Fayette  as  com- 

^.  Pbteh's  CHumcH,  Barken  Hill.  mander-in-chief  of  an  expedition,  it  is  a  proper 

engagement,  and  carried  to  Washington's  quarters.     Mr.  Greene  vas  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  historian  of  Lonpr  Island. 

^  Goirdon  says  that,  while  at  Washington's  table,  in  1784,  the  chief  informed  him  that  bloody  foot-priots 
were  every  where  visible  in  the  course  of  their  march.  Such  was  the  distress  of  the  soldiers  from  want  of 
clothing,  that  Washington,  as  a  last  resort,  authorized  the  proper  officers  to  take  by  force,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  army,  such  articles  of  clothing  as  the  people  refused  to  sell.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  people 
generally,  throughout  that  section  of  Pennsylvania,  were  opposed  to  the  patriots,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  distress  them. 
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place  to  consider  the  circumstances  attending  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Continental  army.  He  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old,  when  our  Declaration  of  Independence  went  over  the  seas,  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  thinkers  in  the  Old  World.  La  Fayette  was  of  nohle  ancestry.  He  had 
just  married  the  Countess  Anastasia  de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Duke  De  Noailles,  a  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty,  immense  fortune,  and  brilliant  accomplishments.'  When  the  story 
of  America's  wrongs,  and  of  her  holy  struggle  for  the  right,  just  begun,  reached  his  ears,  it 
ioflamed  his  young  heart  with  the  most  passionate  sympathy,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  aid 
them  with  his  purse  and  sword.'  He  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  resolved 
to  hasten  to  their  support.  Not  all  the  blandishments  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  endear- 
ments of  conjugal  love,  made  doubly  so  by  promise  of  oflspring,  nor  the  sad  tales  of  reverses 
to  the  American  arms  at  the  close  of  1776,  which  every  vessel  from  our  shores  carried  to 
Europe,  could  repress  his  zeal  or  deter  him  from  the  execution  of  his  noble  purpose.  He 
bad  just  ofiered  his  services  to  Silas  Deane,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris,* 
when  the  news  arrived  that  the  remnant  of  the  American  army,  reduced  to  two  thousand 
ioiurgeats,  as  they  were  called,  had  fled  toward  Philadelphia  through  the  Jerseys,  before 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  British  regulars.  This  news  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Deane 
for  the  moment,  for  it  utterly  destroyed  the  little  credit  which  America  then  had  in  Eu- 
rope. Franklin  arrived  at  this  juncture,  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  young  marquis 
and  the  disinterested  zeal  which  he  exhibited,  but  honestly  advised  him  to  abandon  his  de- 
ligQ  until  better  hope  for  success  should  appear.  But  this  candid  advice  was  of  no  avail. 
The  commisfiioners  had  not  sufficient  credit  to  command  the  means  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  marquis  and  his  friends,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
La  Fayette  ofiered  to  purchase  a  ship  with  his  own  funds.  **  Hitherto,''  he  said,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  heroism,  "  I  have  only  cherished  your  cause  ;  now  I  am  going  to  serve  it.  The 
lower  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  greater  eflect  my  departure  will  have  ;  and  since 
joQ  can  not  get  a  vessel,  I  shall  purchase  and  fit  out  one,  to  carry  your  dispatches  to  Con- 
gress and  me  to  America."*  He  went  over  to  London,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  leading 
politicians  there.  He  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  minister  for  the 
afiairs  of  America,  and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  returned  from  New 
York,  paid  his  personal  respects  to  the  king,  and  met,  at  the  opera,  General  Clinton,  whom 
he  was  afterward  to  meet  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Monmouth.*  While  he  concealed  his  in- 
tentions of  going  to  America,  he  openly  avowed  his  sentiments ;  often  defended  the  Amer- 
icans ;  rejoiced  at  their  success  at  Trenton  ;  and  his  opposition  spirit  obtained  for  him  an 
iaritation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne.     He  refused  invitations  to  visit  sea-ports  where 

'  La  Fayetie  himself  had  an  independent  revenue  of  200,000  livres — about  $37,000. 

*  In  the  sDromer  of  1776,  La  Fayette  was  stationed  on  military  duty  at  Mentz,  being  then,  though  only 
I  Utile  past  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the 
ILinf  of  England,  visited  Mentz,  and  a  dinner  party  was  given  to  hira  by  the  commandant  of  that  place. 
La  Fayette  was  at  the  table.  The  duke  had  just  received  dispatches  from  England  relating  to  the  Decla- 
ntkm  of  Independence,  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  the  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  British  min- 
htrj  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  their  contents  the  topic  for  conversation.  The  details  were  new 
to  La  Fayette,  and  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  duke.  The  idea  of  a  people  fighting  for  liberty 
hki  a  strong  inflnence  apon  his  imagination.  He  re|;arded  their  cause  as  just,  their  struggle  noble,  and 
from  that  boor  bis  ehivalrons  enterprise  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  thoughts.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and 
there  perfected  his  plans. — Sparks^s  Life  and  Writings  of  Wa$himgton^  v.,  445. 

'  "^  Wben,*^  says  La  Fayette,  *M  presented  my  boyish  face  to  Mr.  Deane,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in 
the  cause  than  my  experience ;  but  I  dwelt  much  upon  the  effect  my  departure  would  excite  in  France, 
•ad  he  signed  our  agreements.^' — See  Memoirt^  written  by  himself.  La  Fayette  was  accompanied  by  the 
Biroo  De  Kalb  as  interpreter.  De  Kalb  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  De  Choiseul  to  proceed  to 
America  lor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  revolted  colonies.  He  came  over  with  La 
Fajette,  and  did  good  service  in  our  army.  We  shall  meet  him  again  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Camden, 
in  Scmih  Carolina.  La  Fayette  persuaded  Count  Segur  and  Viscount  De  Noailles  to  accompany  him,  but 
Iheir  friends  kept  them  at  home.  Count  Segur  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  has  lefl 
a  thrilUog  account  of  that  memorable  campaign. 

«  Gotioa,  ii.,  219  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third,  i.,  302 
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▼eaBels  were  fitting  out  against  the  Americans,  for  he  was  unwilling  to  do  aught  that  might 

afterward  he  construed  into  an  abuse  of  confidence.' 

Af^r  remaining  three  weeks  in  England,  La 
Fayette  returned  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
Liformation  had  gone  abroad  that  he  was  fit> 
ting  out  a  vessel  for  America,  at  Bordeaux.  It 
was  not  good  policy  for  the  government  to  al- 
low it.  He  proceeded  to  Passy,  then  the  ree- 
idence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  where  he  found  the 
Baron  De  Kalb.  He  remained  concealed  in 
the  baron's  house  a  few  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bordeaux.  His  vessel  was  not  ready, 
but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  sail  immediately. 
He  left  Bordeaux  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary, and  proceeded  to  Passage,  a  Spanish  port, 
where  he  awaited  the  receipt  of  the  ship's  pa- 
pers. There  two  officers  reached  him,  with 
an  order  from  the  king  (lettre  de  cachet)  pro- 
hibiting his  departure,  and  commanding  him 
to  repair  to  Marseilles.  He  was  charged  by 
ministers  with  violating  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  by  his  family  with  conduct  calculated  to 
bring  ruin  on  himself  and  them.  His  young 
wife,  however,  did  not  join  in  their  reproach- 
es ;  she  approved  of  his  project,  and  urged  him 
to  persevere. 

La  Fayette  obeyed  orders,  and  returned  to 
Marseilles.     He  pleaded   the  justice   of  the 


^^. 


La  Fatbits  in  1777.» 

From  »  Franch  Print. 


*  Memoirs^  written  by  himself. 

•  The  Marquis  (Gilbert  Mottier*)  De  La  Fayette  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  and  in  1774, 
when  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old,  married  the  Countesse  Anastasie  de  NoaiUes,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  de  Noailles,  a  young  lady  possessing  an  immense  fortune.  He  joined  our  Revolutionary  army  in  1777| 
and  with  his  purse,  sword,  and  counsel,  and  his  influence  with  the  French  court,  he  greatly  aided  us  in  our 
struggle  for  political  independence.  In  October,  1778,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  Congress,  in  connection  with  the  resolution  for  granting  him  a  furlough,  ftlso'resolTed, 
*^  That  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Versailles  be  directed 
to  cause  an  elegant  sword,  with  proper  devices,  to  be  made,  and  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  to  La  Fayette.  Franklin,  then  minister  at  the  French  court,  procured  the  sword,  and  sent  it  to  the 
marquis  in  August,  1 779,  accompanied  by  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  his  hand,  to  which  La  Fay- 
ette feelingly  replied.t     La  Fayette  returned  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1780,  bringing  joyful  news  [see 

*  In  the  BiograpkU  dea  Homwut  his  nune  fi  writton  Marie-Paul  Joaqtk-Roek-Yvu-Qilb«rt-Mottier$  i*  La  Fmjfttu. 

t  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  corretpondence : 

<*Pany,  24tfa  Angatt,  1779. 

**  Sib,— The  Congrras,  eensible  of  your  merit  toward  the  United  States,  but  unable  adequately  to  reward  it,  detennlned  to 
present  you  with  a  sword  as  a  small  mark  of  their  grateful  acknowledgment  They  directed  it  to  be  ornamented  with  suita- 
ble devices.  Some  of  the  principal  actions  of  the  war,  in  which  you  distinguished  yourself  by  your  bravery  and  conduct,  are 
tiierefore  represented  upon  it  These,  with  a  few  emblematic  figures,  all  admirably  well  executed,  make  its  principal  rahm. 
By  the  help  of  the  exquisite  artists  France  affords,  I  find  it  easy  to  express  every  thing  but  die  sense  we  have  of  your  wort^ 
and  our  obligations  to  yon.  For  thia,  figures,  and  even  words,  are  found  insufficient  1  therefore  only  add,  that  with  the  most 
perfect  esteem,  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sec.,  B.  FaANKUjr. 

"  P.S.  My  grandson  goes  to  Havre  with  &e  sword,  and  win  have  tiie  honor  of  presenthig  it  to  yon." 

The  marquis,  in  reply,  after  acknowledging  the  presentation  of  the  sword,  said: 

**In  some  of  the  devices  I  can  not  help  finding  too  honorable  a  reward  for  those  slight  services  which,  in  concert  witfa  my 
foDow-soldiers,  and  under  the  godlike  American  hero's  orders,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  render.  The  sight  of  these  actions,  where 
I  was  a  witness  of  American  bravery  and  patriotic  spirit  I  shaU  ever  enjoy  with  that  pleasure  which  becomes  a  heart  glowinf 
with  love  for  the  nation,  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  their  glory  and  happiness.  Assurances  of  gratitude,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  your  excellency,  are  much  too  inadequate  to  my  feelings,  and  nothing  but  those  sentiments  may  properly  acknowl^ 
edge  your  kindness  toward  me.  The  polite  manner  in  which  Mr.  Franklin  was  pleased  to  deliver  that  estimable  sword,  hiya  ma 
under  great  obligations  to  him,  and  demands  my  particular  thanks.   With  the  most  perfect  respect,  1  have  the  hcmor  to  be,  ftc^ 

••  Lafatbttk.* 
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HtBoir  of  I A  Fayette. 


Pictorial  Devices  on  hlf  Sword. 


•anse  in  which  the  Americans  were  engaged  ;  their  declared  independence  as  a  people,  and 
▼arioos  precedents  which  might  justify  his  course,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  proceed.  His 
pleadings  were  in  vain,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  king.     Stealthily  mak- 

pa^re  87],  and  was  received  with 
great  afTection.  Afler  the  cap- 
ture of  ComwaUis,  in  which  he 
performed  a  conspicuous  part, 
he  again  went  to  France,  and, 
hj  his  own  exertions,  was  rais- 
ing a  large  army  of  allies  for 
America,  when  intelligence  of 
peace  reached  him.  He  return* 
ed  to  America  in  1784,  and  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthu- 
by  his  old  companions  in 
Again  he  returned  to  his 
lative  land,  bearing  the  honors 
and  blessings  of  a  free  people. 
From  that  time  until  his  death 
be  was  often  a  conspicuous  act- 
or ra  the  great  scenes  of  his 
ooootry's  history.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Legislat- 
ive Assembly  of  France  during 
the  stormy  period  of  the  incipi- 
ence and  development  of  its  first 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1793. 
He  was  always  the  advocate  of 
civil  liberty,  but  conservative  in 
his  country,  where  representa- 
tives and  constituents  were  alike 
isoidinately  radical.  When  the 
Revolution  was  at  its  heicrht,  he 
WIS  obliged  to  flee  from  France, 
because  of  bis  moderation,  and, 
being  caught,  he  was  for  three 
^ears  confined  in  a  dungeon  at 
Obmtz,  in  Germany.  He  suf- 
fered much  in  person  and  for- 
ivae  during  the  convulsions  in 
France,  ami  for  several  yecurs 
pievions  to  1814  he  lived  in 
comparative  retirement.  The 
first  downfall  of  Bonaparte 
brought  him  again  into  public 
fife,  and  in  1815he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
la  that  assembly  he  offered  the 
mdntion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  demand  the 
^Klicatioo  of  the  emperor.  He 
VIS  again  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1818. 
lo  1824  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tioa  to  visit  the  United  States  as 
the  guest  of  the  nation.     The 


ftirillilili 


Dbviou  fob  La  Fatkttb's  Sword-oua&o.^ 


'  I  here  gire  a  ftc  aimile  of  the  pen-and  ink  sketches,  made  by  a  French  artist,  of  devices  for  the  guard  of  the  sword  presented 
to  La  FajrelSc.  1  copied  from  the  originala  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Accompanying  the 
■hstebes  is  the  following  description : 

"On  one  side  of  the  Ponunel  are  the  Marqais's  arms  in  low  relief,  and  on  the  other  the  device  of  a  New  Moon  reflecting 
Isys  of  Lig^t  on  a  Coontry  partly  covered  with  wood  and  partly  cultivated — Symbol  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States— 
•tt  Ois  motto :  Creteam  «a  protim.    By  this  it  was  intended  modestly  to  express, 

*L  The  present  Mediocri^  of  Strength ;  as  the  Light  of  the  Moon,  though  considerable,  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  Snn. 

"S-  Her  czpeetatioa  <rf  becoming  more  Powerful  as  she  increases,  and  thereby  rendering  herself  more  useful  to  Mankind. 

•3L  Hie  gratitade  with  which  she  remembers  that  the  Light  she  spreads  is  principally  owing  to  the  kind  aid  of  a  great  Lo- 
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ing  his  way  back  to  Passage,  he  set  sail  with  a  favorable  wind,  accompanied  by  De  Kalb. 
and  eleven  other  French,  Gorman,  and  Polish  officers,  who  were  about  seeking  service  in 
America.  He  arrived  safely  at  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  April,  aAer 
a  boisterous  passage  of  seven  weeks,  where  he  and  his  company  were  entertained  by  Major 
Huger,  who  provided  horses  to  convey  them  to  Charleston.  His  vessel  likewise  was  taken 
to  Charleston  harbor.' 

Although  the  French  government  secretly  favored  the  plans  of  La  Fayette,  as  it  had  not 
yet  publicly  expressed  even  a  friendly  intention  toward  America,  policy  required  that  it 
should  act  in  seeming  good  faith  toward  Great  Britain,  with  which  it  was  then  on  terms  of 
amity.  Vessels  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  intercept  La  Fayette. 
The  marquis  apprehended  this  movement,  and  avoided  the  islands  in  his  voyage.  His  pro- 
ceedings, in  opposition  to  positive  orders,  were  rash ;  for  the  loss  of  all  his  property  in  France, 
and  an  indefinite  term  of  imprisonment,  might  have  been  the  consequence  had  he  been  ar> 
rested  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  face  of  all  this  immediate  and  prospective  danger,  he  res- 
olutely persevered,  and  the  French  government  winked  at  his  disobedience. 

La  Fayette  and  his  companions  traveled  by  land  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia. 
When  arrived  at  the  latter  place,  he  put  his  letters  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lovell,  the  chair- 


La  Payxtte's  Tomb. 


United  Slates  vessel  of  war  Brandywine  bore 
him  to  our  shores,  and  his  journey  among  us 
was  a  continued  ovation.  He  was  every  where 
received  with  the  roost  aflfectionate  demonstra- 
tions  of  regard,  as  next  to  Washington  in  the 
great  American  heart.  Even  his  grandson, 
who  is  now  (1850)  traveling  in  this  country, 
has  been  received  with  marked  public  atten- 
tion on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the  great 
and  good  man.  La  Fayette  was  conspicuous 
m  the  Republican  Revolution  in  France  in 
1830,  and  generously  refused  the  proffered 
crown  of  constitutional  monarch,  and  desig- 
nated the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  as 
a  proper  recipient  of  the  trust.  It  was  unwor- 
thily bestowed;  for  the  ungrateful  monarch 
not  only  treated  La  Fayette  with  coldness  and 
disdain,  but,  by  a  despotic  course,  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  La  Fayette  died  in 
1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven  years.  His 
remains  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  Pigpers,  a  pri- 
vate burial-ground  of  several  families  of  the  nobility  of  Paris,  back  of  the  gardens  of  what  was  once  a  nun- 
nery, but  now  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  The  sketch  here  given  is  from  a  French  picture  by 
Champin,  which  the  artist  dedicated  "  To  the  Americans,  the  friends  of^  La  Fayette."  The  monument  is 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  It  is  about  eight  feet  square,  and  composed  of  dark  sandstone.  The  tablets 
slope  from  a  ridge  upon  which  is  a  crass.  The  inscriptions  are  in  French.  On  one  side  of  the  tablet  is  aa 
inscription  referring  to  La  Fayette ;  on  the  other,  to  his  wife.  The  cross  seen  in  the  picture  stands  over 
the  grave  of  another. 

'  This  vessel  was  afterward  laden  with  rice  for  the  French  market,  but  was  foundered  on  going  oat  of 
the  harbor,  and  vessel  and  cargo  were  lost. 

minary  [the  King  of  France,  whose  symbol  is  the  Sun]  in  another  Hem- 
isphere. 

•*  On  the  Bow  is  the  Legend, '  Fbov  rme  Awbkican  Conobkss  t« 
THK  Marquts  Dk  La  Faybtti,  1T79.' 

"  The  Handle  is  ornamented  with  two  medallions.  In  one,  America, 
represented  by  a  Woman,  presents  a  Bunch  of  Laurel  to  a  Frcnchmait 
On  the  other,  a  Frenchman  is  trending  on  a  IJon. 

"  On  the  Guard  are  separately  represented,  in  fine  Rrliero, 

"The  affair  at  Gloucester  [Yorktown] ; 

"  The  Retreat  off  Rhode  Island ; 

"  The  Battle  of  Monmouth ; 

'«And  the  Retreai  at  Barren  Hill 
*    "  The  Hilt  is  of  massive  gold,  and  the  Blade  ttro-cdgcdL    Cost  twr 
hundred  Louis.     Made  by  Liger,  Sword-cutler,  Rue  CoquiBierv.  at 
Paris. 
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U  Fayette**  AppUcatioD  to  Congreo.  Hk  Appohitaieiit.  Interview  with  Waahington.  Attached  to  the  Army. 

mto  of  the  committee  of  Congress  on  foreign  afiairs.  The  next  day  his  papers  were  handed 
back  to  him  by  Mr.  Lovell,  with  the  remark  that  so  many  foreigners  had  ofiered  themselves 
Sot  employment  that  Congress  was  embarrassed  with  their  applications,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  inform  him  that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  his  success.  The  marquis  was  convinced 
that  his  papers  had  not  been  read.  He  immediately  sent  a  note  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  asked  permission  to  serve  in  the  Continental  army  upon  two  conditions; 
first,  that  he  should  receive  no  pay ;  secondly,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These 
-eonditions  'w^re  so  different  from  those  demanded  by  other  foreigners,  that  they  were  at  once 
leoepted  by  Congress.  Although  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  the  peculiar  position 
ia  which  his  wealth,  fervent  zeal,  and  social  eminence  at  home,  placed  him  before  the  Amer- 
ican people,  gave  him  g^eat  importance,  and  on  the  3l8t  of  July  Congress  appointed 
him  a  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  This  appointment  was  considered  by 
Congress  as  merely  honorary,  but  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  recipient,  as  subsequent 
efients  will  show.^ 

Washington  arrived  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  La  Fayette's  appointment,  and  they  were 
first  introduced  to  each  other  at  a  dinner  party,  where  several  members  of  Congress  were 
present  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Washington  took  the  marquis  aside,  compli- 
mented him  upon  the  noble  spirit  he  had  manifested  toward  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
and  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family.  His  kind  invitation  was  joy- 
fiilty  accepted,  and  while  he  remained  in  America  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between  La 
Payette  and  the  commander-in-chief  The  marquis  joined  the  army,  and  continued  in  it 
as  a  volunteer,  without  any  command,  until  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  two  months  aft-. 
erward,  where  we  shall  meet  him  presently  fighting  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  September  it 
eharapion  of  liberty.  ^^^• 

La  Fayette  was  anxious  to  have  a  command  suitable  to  the  rank  which  his  commission 
eonferred  ;   but  Congress,  fearing  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  a  division  might  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  American  officers,  had  withheld  the  coveted  honor  from  the  marquis. 
Washington  repeatedly  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  difierent  course  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  1st  of  December  thai  the  wishes  of  La  Fayette  were  gratified.     On  that  day 
Congress  resolved,  **  That  General  Washington  be  informed  it  is  highly  agreeable  to 
Congress  that  the  Bilarquis  De  La  Fayette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in 
the  Continental  army."*    Three  days  afterward  it  was  proclaimed,  in  public  or-     ^^ 
ders,  that  he  was  to  take  command  of  the  division  recently  under  General  Adam 
Stephen,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  dismissed  from  the  army.' 

La  Fayette  was  engaged  in  various  important  services  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1778,  while  the  American  army  was  at  Valley  Forge ;  and  about  the  middle  of  May  we 
find  him  on  Barren  Hill,  our  present  point  of  view.  Intelligence  had  reached  Washington 
m  his  camp  that  the  British  were  making  preparations  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
were  frequently  sending  out  foraging  parties  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers ; 
aad  on  the  7th  of  May  an  expedition  went  up  the  Delaware  to  destroy  all  the  American 
■hipping  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Forty-four  American  vessels  were  burned  ;  a 
considerable  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants killed  and  wounded.  To  restrain  these  depredations  ;  to  cut  off  all  communication  in 
that  direction  between  the  country  and  Philadelphia  ;  to  obtain  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy  ;  and  to  be  ready  to  follow  with  a  considerable  force  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  when  it  should  leave  Philadelphia,  Washington 
1 '. 

'  Tlie.(bUoving  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  :  **  Whereas  the  Marqnis  De  La  Fayette,  out  ol' 
hii  greftt  seal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and  oon- 
seetuNH,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over  to  oflfer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  without  pension  or 
pHtiealar  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause : 

^''Rnolvtd^  That  bis  service  be  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious  family  and  con- 
aattkiDs,  he  have  the  rank  and  commission  of  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.'^ — JowmaU 
«f  Comgrm,  m^  247. 

•  JommaU^  iii.,  429  '  Sec  page  320. 
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La  Fayette  on  Barren  HOL  Maneavera  of  the  two  Armiea.  The  Britidi  deoetved 

detached  La  Fayette,  with  ahout  twenty -one  hundred  troops  and  five  pieces  of  cannon,  aoron 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  18th  of  May.  He  took  post  at  Barren  Hill  (nearly  twelve  miles 
from  VaUey  Forge),  a  little  west  of  the  church.  It  was  a  position  skillfully  chosen. 
On  his  right  were  rocky  ledges  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  Schuylkill ;  on  his  left  weie 
thick  woods,  several  strong  stone  houses,  and  the  substantial  stone  church  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. His  cannon  were  placed  in  front ;  and  at  about  three  hundred  yards  in  advance 
of  the  left;  wing  were  Captain  M*Lane*s  company  and  fifty  Indians.  Picket-guards  and  vi- 
dettes  were  stationed  upon  the  woods  leading  to  Philadelphia,  and  six  hundred  Pennsylvania 
militia  were  posted  near  Whitemarsh.  The  church  was  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  branch 
of  which  led  to  Valley  Forge,  by  the  way  of  the  Swedes*  Ford,  and  the  other  to  Matsoo'i 
Ford.' 

La  Fayette  at  first  quartered  at  the  house  of  a  Tory  Quaker,  who  sent  a  messenger  with 
the  information  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  then  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia,  Howe  having  returned  to  England.  Clinton  immediately  formed  a  plan  for 
surprising  La  Fayette.  On  the  night  of  the  1 9th,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  of 
five  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops,  under  General  Grant,  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Erskine.  They  marched  toward  Frankford,  and  at  dawn  the  next  rooming  turned  toward 
the  lefi,  passed  Whitemarsh,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Another  strong  force,  under  General  Grey,  crossed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  post  about  three  miles  below  Barren  Hill ; 
while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  led,  in  person,  a  third  division  through  German  town,  and  before 
daylight  halted  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  situation  of  La  Fayette  was  now  critical.  Owing  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on 
the  part  of  the  militia,  on  leaving  Whitemarsh,  General  Grant's  approach  was  undiscov- 
ered, and  the  little  band  of  Americans  were  nearly  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  danger.  Early  in  the  morning,  scarlet  coats  were  seen 
through  the  trees  in  the  distant  forest ;  and  an  officer,  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  reconnoiter, 
came  back  in  haste  with  the  information  that  a  large  British  force  was  on  the  road  leading 
from  Whitemarsh  to  Swedes'  Ford,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  his  encampnient.  ^The 
marquis  at  once  comprehended  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  a  skillful  maneuver  wu 
instantly  conceived.  He  changed  his  front  without  disorder,  stationed  a  large  party  in  the 
church-yard,  around  which  was  a  strong  wall,'  and  drew  up  the  remainder  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  protected  by  the  stone  houses  and  thick  woods.  Ascertaining  that  the  only 
road  leading  to  Swedes'  Ford  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  retreat  to  Mat- 
son's  Ford,  although  the  distance  from  his  position  was  greater  than  from  that  of  Grant 
The  road  lay  along  the  southern  slope  of  hills,  and  was  concealed  by  woods  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy.  The  marquis  dispatched  several  small  parties  through  the  woods,  with  or- 
ders to  show  themselves,  at  difierent  points,  as  heads  of  columns,  that  the  enemy  might  be 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  marching  to  an  attack.  The  maneuver  was  success- 
ful ;  and,  while  General  Grant  was  halting,  and  preparing  troops  to  meet  these  supposed 
attacks  upon  his  flank,  the  Americans  made  a  quick  march  to  Matson's  Ford — Greneral 
Poor*  leading  the  advanced  guard,  and  the  marquis  bringing  up  the  rear.     The  heads  of 

'  Matson's  Ford  was  at  the  present  village  of  Conshohocken,  and  Swedes'  Ford  was  at  or  near  Norris- 
town,  four  miles  above.     They  were  about  equally  distant  from  Valley  Forge. 

»  This  wall  yet  surrounds  the  old  church-yard,  and  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  form  a  strong  breast-woric 
British  writers,  foUowing  the  narrative  of  Stedman  (ii.,  337),  assert  that  Washington,  from  his  camp  npoo 
the  high  hills  of  Valley  Forge,  discovered  the  peril  of  La  Fayette,  and  discharged  heavy  alarm-guns  to  ap- 
prise him  of  his  danger.  None  of  the  earlier  historians  of  the  war,  except  Stedman,  mention  this  circum- 
stance ;  it  must  have  been  inferential  on  the  part  of  that  generally  correct  and  fair  writer.  Barren  Hill 
may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  highest  point  of  Washington's  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Thoogh 
twelve  miles  distant,  I  saw  the  church  on  Barren  Hill  from  the  observatory,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  which 
stands  upon  the  site  of  Washington's  marquee  at  Valley  Forge. 

'  Brigadier-general  EUi och  Poor  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  colonel  in  tbe  CootioeBta] 
army  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1776,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  afterward  at 
Crown  Point,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-one  inferior  officers  who  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the  deeis- 
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of  La  FMjette  aeroM  the  SdraylkUl  to  VaHej  FargB. 


Oeneralt  Poor  and  Wondtke. 


mIuidim,  who  had  deoeived  General  Grant,  gradually  fell  back  and  joined  in  the  retreat, 
and  the  whole  army  arrived  at  the  ford  in  safety.  They  crossed  the  Schuylkill  with  their 
artillery,  took  possession  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  formed  in 

the  order  of  battle.  Greneral  Grant  had 
marched  to  the  church  on  Barren  Hill, 
where  he  joined  the  division  under  Clin- 
ton, and  discovered,  with  mortified  pride,* 
that  he  had  been  outmaneuvered  by  the 
<*  stripling  Frenchman."  It  was  too  late 
to  overtake  the  retreating  patriots ;  the 
British  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  ford, 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  cross  over, 
they  wheeled,  and  returned,  disappointed 
and  chagrined,  to  Philadelphia.  In  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy's  advanced  par- 
ties at  the  ford,  while  the  artillery  was 
crossing,  th&  Americans  lost  nine  men 
killed  and  taken.  The  British  lost  two 
light  horsemen  killed,  and  several  wound- 
ed. La  Fayette  and  his  troops  march- 
ed back  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  they  were  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  congratulations. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  we  left 
the  old  church-yard  on  Barren  Hill  and 
departed  for  Conshohocken*  (Matson's 
Ford),  on  the  Schuylkill,  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night.  Although  four  miles  dis- 
tant, we  could  see  the  smoke  of  its  furnaces  ascending  above  the  intervening  hill-tops,  and 
marring  the  placid  beauty  of  the  western  sky,  where  a  thin  purple  haze  fringed  the  horizon, 
and  half  hid  the  crescent  moon  and  its  more  sprightly  neighbor  on  the  occasion,  the  belted 
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im  of  a  council  of  officers  there,  oonsbting  of  Generals  Gates,  Schuyler,  Sullivan,  Arnold,  and  Woedtke,* 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  post  was  untenable,  and  that  the  army  should  retire  to  Mount  Independence. 

He  was  appointed  brigadier  in  1777,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  in  the  battles  in  which  Burgoyne  was  defeated 
and  captured.  He  soon  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  with  his  brigade  was  among  the  first 
troops  that  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  British  across 
New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1778.  He  fought  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  which  succeeded. 
He  eommanded  a  brigade  of  light  infantry  in  1780,  in  which  serrice  he  died,  near  Hackensaok,  in  New 
Jeney.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  and  a  long  line  of  subordinate  officers 
••d  soldiers.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  the  usual  discharges  of  cannon  were  omitted.  Rev- 
ertod  Israel  Evans,  chaplain  to  the  New  Hampshire  brigade,  delivered  a  funeral  discourse.  General  Poor 
wu  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Hackensack,  where  an  humble  stone,  with  the  following  inscription,  marks 
his  grave :  ^  In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Brigadier-general  Enoch  Poor,  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1780,  aged  44  years."  General  Poor  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  La  Fayette,  who,  it  is  said,  was  much  affected  on  visiting  his  grave  when  in  this  country  in  1825. 

^  Coosbohooken  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  rillage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery 
courty,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  recently  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  water- 
power  of  the  SohuyDdll  Navigation  Company.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  lime  burned  there  for  the  Phil- 
sddphia  market. 


my  yeart  an  officer      /j^  C>         /  /N 


*  Tha  Baroo  Ds  Woxonae  had  been  for  many  years  i 
b  fka  anny  of  the  King  of  Pmaaia,  and  risen  to  t 
He  brooffat  atroog  letters  of  recomweDdatlop  i 
aii  OB  Ihe  IMh  of  March,  1776,  he  was  appofaited  by  CoDgross  a 
Wpdiar  fsaaral,  tad  ordered  to  Canada.    He  died  at  Lake  George  at  the  cloee  of  Jnlv,  1776|  and  was  buried  with  the  booort 


» to  his  rank. 
II. 
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Iron  Ore  near  the  SchaylidlL  Conihohocken  and  ita  Indoatry.  Norrialown.  Swadea*  Foid. 

Jupiter.  That  whole  region  abounds  in  iron ;  and  all  the  way  from  Barren  Hill  to  the 
Schuylkill,  large  heaps  of  ore,  dug  from  near  the  surfaoe,  were  piled.  In  many  places  the 
road  was  literally  paved  with  iron  ore  lying  in  small  fragments  upon  the  sur&oe.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  village,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  made 
our  way  along  a  steep  road  to  the  **  hotel,"  a  tavern  near  the  river  bank,  kept  by  a  good- 
natured  Dutchman.  He  was  so  well  patronized  by  the  coal-heavers  and  workmen  in  the 
furnaces,  that  not  a  single  bed  was  in  reserve  for  strangers ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  ride  on 
to  Norristown,  four  miles  further  up  the  stream,  for  supper  and  lodgings.  As  we  thridded 
our  way  among  the  *<  fiery  furnaces,*'  belching  huge  volumes  of  ruddy  flame,  and  observed 
the  rudiing  rail- way  train  sweeping  along  the  river  brink,  while  the  din  of  hammers,  and 
bellows,  and  voices  of  busy  men  was  rife  on  every  side,  I  contrasted  the  past  and  present, 
and,  in  a  degree,  reali2Eed  the  wonderful  strides  of  progress  in  our  country.  Here,  where  a 
numerous  population  are  plying  the  tireless  fingers  of  industry  in  the  creation  of  substantial 
wealth,  and  spreading  pleasant  dwellings  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Schuylkill,  there  was 
only  the  solitary  hut  of  a  hunter,  deserted  more  than  half  the  year,  when  La  Fayette  made 
his  admirable  retreat  across  the  river  toward  Valley  Forge.  And  far  more  suggestive  of 
true  greatness  and  glory  were  the  noises  of  these  work-shops  than  the  trumpet-notes  and 
clangor  of  battle. 

'*  The  camp  has  had  its  day  of  song ; 
The  sword,  the  bayonet,  the  plame 

Have  crowded  oat  of  rhyme  too  long 
The  plow,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom. 

Oh,  not  upon  our  tented  fields 
Are  Freedom's  heroes  bred  alone ; 

The  training  of  the  work-shop  yields 
More  heroes  troe  than  war  has  known. 

"  Who  drives  the  bolt,  who  shapes  the  steel, 
May,  with  a  heart  as  valiant,  smite. 
As  he  who  sees  a  foeman  reel 

In  blood  before  his  blow  of  might  I 
The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time. 

That  graces  life,  that  lightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
ThaA  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil." 

Epxs  Saroxnt. 

Af^er  losing  our  way  in  the  gloom,  and  making  quite  a  circuitous  journey,  we  found  the 
«  pike,"  a  fine  Macadamized  road  leading  firom  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  and  reached  the 
latter  place  at  about  eight  o'clock.'  I  was  informed  that  traces  of  the  breast- works  thrown 
up  here  by  Duportail,  by  order  of  Washington,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  across 
the  Swedes'  Ford,  were  yet  quite  prominent  about  half  a  mile  below  the  village ;  and  also 
that  the  Swedes*  Ford  tavern,*  directly  opposite  these  intrenchmentSj  was  still  in  existence, 
though  changed  in  appearance  by  additions.  Being  anxious  to  visit  Valley  Forge  and  Paoli 
the  next  day,  we  departed  from  Norristown  too  early  in  the  morning  to  allow  a  view  of 
these  vestiges  of  the  Revolution. 

^  Norristown  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  village,  and  the  capital  of  Montgomery  ooonty.  It  has  entirely 
grown  up  since  the  Revolution.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Isaac  Norris,  who,  with  William  Trent,  the 
Sunder  of  Trenton,  purchased  the  land  from  William  Penn.  Swedes'  Ford  was  here.  The  site  of  Norris- 
town was  owned  by  a  farmer  named  John  Bull.  He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and  for  this  crime  the  John 
Bulls  under  General  Howe,  when  the  British  marched  toward  Philadelphia  in  1777,  burned  his  bam.  The 
first  house  erected  at  Norristown  was  framed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  floated  down  the  Schuylkill. 

>  The  name  of  Swedes'  Ford  was  given  to  this  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  from  the  fact  that  the  first  set* 
tiers  there  were  Swedes.  The  principal  characters  were  Matts  Holstein  and  Manrits  Rambo.  The  latter 
was  a  famous  hunter,  and  his  exploits  are  yet  the  theme  of  many  an  old  man's  story.  It  is  related  that  at 
one  time  Rambo  seized  a  wounded  deer,  when  the  animal  made  off*  with  the  hunter  on.  his  back.  Rambo 
finally  checked  the  buck  by  cutting  his  throat. 
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Appmcfa  to  Valtef  Forge. 


**K)og  of  Pruacla  TftTern." 


Village  of  Valley  Forge. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

'*  The  men  of  seventy-six  in  their  good  arm — 

Sustain'd  by  Heaven — reposed  a  manly  tmst ; 
O'er  all  the  land  was  sounded  war's  alarm, 

And  victory  orownM  the  valor  of  the  jost. 
The  fire  of  liberty  fell  down  from  heaven, 
Till  from  our  shores  the  enemy,  was  driven ; 

And  Freedom,  with  the  land's  redemption  shod, 
Her  benisoa  flung  o'er  every  hill  and  plain. 
Few  of  that  band  of  noble  men  remain ; 

Their  spirits  have  obey'd  the  call  of  God, 

And  where  they  rest  is  deem'd  a  hallow'd  sod. 
Their  perils  fearful — measureless  their  gain  I 

While  love  of  home  the  freeman's  breast  shall  fill. 

Their  fame  shall  cause  the  freeman's  breast  to  thrill." 

Thomas  MacKbllab. 


ALLEY  FORGE !  How  dear  to  the  true  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
Freedom  is  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  !  There,  in  the  midst  of  frost  and 
snows,  disease  and  destitution,  Liberty  erected  her  altar ;  and  in  all  the 
world's  history  we  have  no  record  of  purer  devotion,  holier  sincerity,  or 
more  pious  self-sacrifice,  than  was  there  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Washing- 
ton. The  couragQ^  that  nerves  the  arm  on  the  battle-field,  and  dazzles  by 
its  brilliant  but  evanescent  flashes,  pales  before  the  steadier  and  more  in- 
tense flame  of  patient  endurance,  the  sum  of  the  sublime  heroism  displayed 
at  Valley  Forge.  And  if  there  is  a  spot  on  the  face  of  our  broad  land 
whereon  Patriotism  should  delight  to  pile  its  highest  and  most  venerated 
monument,  it  should  be  in  the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  To- 
ward its  *«  templed  hills,"  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  suflTerings  of  those  who  achieved 
our  independence,  we  journeyed,  filled  with  the  pleasant  emotions  of  a  pilgrim  approaching 
the  place  he  most  adores. 

We  croMed  the  Schuylkill  at  Norristown,  a  little  after  sunrise,  and  took  the  road  leading 
to  Valley  Forge  by  the  way  of  "  The  King  of  Prussia  Tavern,"  a  half-way  locality,  famous 
ibr  its  good  cheer  long  before  the  Revolution.  There  hung  its  sign,  emblazoned  with  a 
figure  of  a  noble-looking  warrior  on  horseback,  ancient  enough  in  its  appearance  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  creaked  in  the  breeze  when  the  oflicers  of  Howe  refreshed  themselves  there 
with  flip  from  the  hands  of  old  Harman  de  Vriest.^  The  country  through  which  we  rode 
is  broken  but  fertile,  every  where  abounding  with  iron.  Here,  also,  large  heaps  of  quar- 
ried ore  flanked  the  road  in  various  places,  and  for  many  furlongs  the  highway  had  a  fer- 
raginooB  pavement.  Descending  a  long  and  steep  hill,  sloping  northward,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  little  village  of  Valley  Forge  before  we  were  aware  of  its  proximity.     It  is 

'  In  the  Pemuyhania  Journal^  1761,  there  is  a  notification  that  Jacob  Colman  intended  to  run  a  stag9, 
with  an  awning,  three  times  a  week,  **  from  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  to  the  George  Inn,  southwest  comer 
of  Second  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia."  Ritter's  tavern,  in  Germantown,  was  called  '*  The  Kins  of 
Prmsia  Imi,"  according  to  Watson,  the  annalist,  from  the  following  oircumstanoe :  Toward  the  close  of  the 
kst  eentnry,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  resided  in  Germantown.  In  one  of  his  eccentric 
moods,  be  executed  a  fine  painting  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  horseback,  and  presented  it  to  Ritter  for  a 
sign,  ttipalating  that  the  name  of  the  painter  should  not  be  divulged.  It  hung  there  for  several  years,  the 
adniratiQo  of  ^  until  the  letters  **  The  King  of  Prussia  Inn"  were  painted  over  it.  The  sign  afterward 
eame  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  cherished  it  as  a  valuable  memento  of  the  genius  and  ohav- 
ieter  of  the  great  painter. 
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Washingtoa'a  Head-qaaiters. 


The  old  Flour-mill  and  iti  Aaaodatiooai 
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situated  in  Chester  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  six  and  seyen  miles 
above  Norristown,  in  a  deep,  short  hollow,  scooped  out  from  a  low,  rugged  mountain,  and 
opening  upon  the  great  valley  which  stretches  away  toward  PhcBnixville.     A  small  creek 

runs  through  the  little  valley,  turn- 
ing, in  its  course,  the  water-wheel 
of  a  cotton  factory,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  fi>rge  of 
Isaac  Potts.'  Upon  the  mount- 
ainous flanks  of  this  little  valley, 
Washington  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  1777-*78.  His  own 
residence  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Potts,  a  Quaker  preacher. 
It  is  a  substantial  stone  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  month  of  the 
creek.  It  was  occupied,  when  I 
visited  it,  by  James  Jones,  Horcmber. 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years  old.  He  ^*^ 
was  quite  feeble  ;  but  his  wife,  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  nearly  the  same  age,  was  the  reverse, 
and,  with  vigorous  step,  proceeded  to  show  us  the  interior  of  the  building.  Washington's 
room  was  small  indeed.  In  the  deep  east  window,  whence  he  could  look  out  upon  a  large 
portion  of  his  caVup  upon  the  neighboring  slopes,  are  still  preserved  the  cavity  and  little  trap- 
door, arranged  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  private  depository  for  his  papers.  It  an- 
swered the  purpose  admirably ;  for  even  now  the  visitor  would  not  suspect  that  the  old  blue 
sill  upon  which  he  was  leaning  to  gaze  upon  the  hallowed  hills,  might  be  lifted  and  disclose 
a  capacious  chest.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  were  not  residents  at  Valley  Forge  when  the ' 
Americans  were  encamped  there,  and  hence  they  had  no  interesting  traditions  of  their  own 
experience. 

Near  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  flour-mill,  whose  clack 
was  heard  before  Uie  Revolution,  nor  ceased  until  within  a  few  years.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  previous  to  the  encampment  here,  the  Americans  had  made 
a  considerable  deposit  of  stores  at  this  mill.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  of  British  troops  to 
seize  them  ;  but  Washington,  anticipating  this  attempt,  had  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  (afW- 
ward  General)  Hamilton,  and  Captain  (afterward  General)  Henry  Lee,  with  a  small  troop 
of  horse  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  stores.  Hamilton,  with  proper  precaution,  sta- 
tioned two  videttes  upon  the  southern  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  and  also  secured  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  on  which  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  enemy.  The  troops  had  crossed  the  mill-race,  and  were  about  to  commence  the  work 
of  demolition,  when  the  alarm-guns  of  the  videttes  were  heard,  and  they  were  seen  sweeping 
down  the  hill,  closely  pursued  by  some  British  dragoons.  Four  of  the  American  horsemen, 
with  Hamilton,  took  to  the  boat ;  while  Lee,  with  the  other  four,  and  the  videttes,  crossed 
the  bridge  and  escaped,  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  enemy.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
were  also  fired  upon,  but  were  unharmed.  Lee  was  fearful  that  his  comrades,  with  Ham- 
ilton, were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  for  he  heard  volley  afler  volley  fired  from  the  carbines 
of  the  enemy,  while  there  was  only  an  occasional  response  from  his  friends.  Lee  dispatched 
a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief,  describing  what  had  occurred,  and  expressing  his  anx- 

^  The  Potts  family,  located  in  this  vicinity,  were  extensive  manufacturers  of  iron.  Isaac  Potts  estab- 
lished a  forge  upon  the  creek  which  here  enters  into  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  that  ciroumstance  the  {daoe 
obtained  the  name  of  Valley  Forge. 

"  This  view  is  from  the  Reading  rail-road,  looking  east,  and  includes  a  portioa  of  the  range  of  hiUs  in  the 
rear  whereon  the  Americans  were  encamped.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1770 ;  £e  wing  is  moro 
modem,  and  oooapies  the  place  of  the  log  addition  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Meroy 
Warren,  written  in  Maroh,  1778 :  '^  The  general's  apartment,"  she  wrote,  **  is  very  small ;  he  has  hMl  a 
log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has  made  our  quarters  much  more  tolerable  than  tbey  were  at  first.'' 
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Camp  at  Valky  Forge. 


ReUgioaf  Serricea. 


Preparation  of  Hnta. 


,  fean  for  the  safety  of  Hamilton  and  his  men.  While  Washington  was  reading  Lee*8 
letter,  Hamilton  rode  up,  and  with  quite  as  much  distress  depicted  in  hiu  face  as  the  former 
had  exhibited  in  his  ftote,  expressed  his  fears  that  his  friend  Lee  was  cut  off.  Washington 
quieted  his  apprehensions  by  handing  him  Lee's  letter. 

From  the  village  we  rode  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  whereon  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  American  army  was  quartered.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  the  spot  where 
Washington's  marquee  was  planted  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  there,'  Mr.  Charles  H.  Rogers, 


who  owns  the  cotton  factory, 
and  much  of  the  landed  proper- 
ty in  the  vicinity,  kaa  erected  an 
obeer\^atory,  about  forty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  a  vevy  neat  struc- 
tore  i>f  wood,  of  an  octagon  form, 
with  a  spiral  stair-cage  in  the 
center,  by  which  an  ascent  is 
m&de  to  the  open  gallery  on  the 
top.  From  that  elevation  is 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  a  large 


portion  of  the  camping-ground. 
Here  let  us  turn  to  the  historic 

page  and  seek  its  instructions. 

When  it  was  decided  that 
Whilemargk  was  not  a  proper 
place  for  the  winter  encamp- 
ment of  the  American  army, 
Washington,  as  uBual,  requested 
his  general  officers  to  communi- 
cate to  him  in  writing  their  sen- 
timents respecting  the  most  eli- 


ThS  OBlXaVATOBV.* 

gihle  site  for  the  purpose.  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  30  th  of  November,  at 
which  a  wide  difierence  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  locality  and  the  manner  of  can- 
toning the  troops.  Some  proposed  occupying  Wilmington  for  the  purpose  ;  others  suggested 
hntting  them  in  the  valley  of  TredyfTrin,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  others  ad- 
vocated the  expediency  of  stationing  them  in  a  line  from  Reading  to  Lancaster.  So  various 
and  contradictory  were  the  opinions  and  counsels,  that  unanimity  could  not  be  hoped  for, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  Washington  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  He  decided  to  form  an  encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  might 
be  near  enough  to  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia  to  watch  its  movements,  keep  its  for- 
aging parties  in  check,  and  protect  the  country  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

The  patriot  army,  which  left  Whitemarsh  on  the  11  th  of  December,  reached  Valley 
Forge  on  the  19th.  In  general  orders,  issued  two  days  previously,  Washington  di- 
rected the  preparation  of  huts  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  assuring  them,  at  the  same 
time,  <*  that  he  himself  would  share  in  the  hardships  and  partake  of  every  inconvenience." 
On  the  18th  the  whole  army  engaged  in  religious  services,  according  to  a  recommendation 
of  Congress  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 9th  they  spread  over  the  hills  at  Valley  Forge,  and  began  the  work  of 
hotting.  All  was  activity  among  those  who  were  sufficiently  clad  to  allow  them  to  work 
in  the  open  air.  Some  cut  down  trees,  others  fashioned  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bar- 
racks, erected  upon  the  plan  of  a  regular  city,  was  completed.'    Until  his  soldiers  were  thus 

'  See  map  on  page  334. 

'  TbM  view  is  firrai  the  field,  looking  north.     On  the  left  is  seen  the  winding  SohuylkiU,  and  the  rolling 
contry  beyond ;  and  on  the  right,  the  distant  hills  of  Montgomery  connty. 

'  Wasfatngton  gave  explicit  directions  for  constructing  the  hats.    He  ordered  the  colonels  or  commaiiUin^ 
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comfortably  lodged,  Washington  occupied  his  cheerl< 
quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Potts. 
Near  Washington's  quarters, 
on  a  gentle  elevation  by  the  river, 
were  stationed  his  Body,  or  Life 
Guard,'  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island. 
A  little  to  the  right  of  the  guard 
was  the  brigade  of  General  MJn- 
tosh ;  and  further  up  the  hills 
were  the  brigades  of  Huntington, 
Conway,  and  Maxwell.  Between 
these  and  M'Intosh's  brigade  were 
a  redoubt,  and  slight  intrench- 
ments;  and  directly  in  front  of 
them  was  a  line  of  abatis.  Near- 
er the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  was  the  brigade  of 
General  Varnum,  near  a  star  re- 
doubt. At  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  forming  a  line  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  Valley  Creek,  was 
the  main  portion  of  the  army,  un- 
der Brigadiers  Muhlenberg,  Weed- 
on,  Paterson,  Learned,  Glover, 
Poor,  Wayne,  Scott,  and  Wood- 
ford, with  a  line  of  intrenchments 
in  front.  The  artificers  of  the 
army  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  creek,  opposite  the  general's 
quarters ;  and  near  the  cotton  fac- 
tory viras  the  army  bake-house. 
There  was  also  an  irregular  line 
of  intrenchments  along  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  south  side  ofHhe 
creek.  Not  far  southward  of 
Rogers's  observatory  was  a  re- 
doubt, and  near  it  was  Knox's 
artillery.  The  remains  of  this  re- 
doubt are  yet  very  prominent  in 


marquee ;  afVer  which  he  made  his 


officers  of  regiments  to  cause  their  men  to  be  divided  into  parties  of  twelve,  and  to  see  that  each  party  bad 
its  proportion  of  tools,  and  commence  a  hat  for  that  number ;  and  as  an  encoaragement  to  industry  and  art, 
the  general  promised  to  reward  the  party,  in  each  regiment,  which  finished  its  hut  in  the  quickest  and  most 
workman-lilke  manner,  with  a  present  of  twelve  dollars.  He  also  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  officer  or  soldier  who  should  substitute  a  covering  for  the  huts,  cheaper,  and  more  quickly  made, 
than  boards.  The  following  were  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the  huts,  as  given  in  Washington's  Orderly 
Book,  quoted  by  Sparks,  v.,  525 :  "  Fourteen  feet  by  sixteen  each ;  the  sides,  ends,  and  roofs  made  with 
logs ;  the  roofs  made  tight  vrith  split  slabs,  or  some  other  way ;  the  sides  made  tight  with  clay ;  a  fire- 
place made  of  wood,  and  secured  with  clay  on  the  inside,  eighteen  inches  thick ;  this  fire-place  to  be  in  the 
rear  of  the  hut ;  the  door  to  be  in  the  end  next  the  street ;  the  doors  to  be  made  of  split  oak  slabs,  unless 
boards  can  be  procured ;  the  side  walk  to  be  six  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  officers'  huts  are  to  form  a  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  one  hut  to  be  allowed  to  each  general  officer ;  one  to  the  seas'  of  each  brigade ; 
one  to  the  field  officer  of  each  regiment ;  one  to  the  staff  of  each  regiment ;  one  to  the  commisnoiied  offi- 
cers of  two  companies ;  and  one  to  every  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.'' 
^  See  page  120. 
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the  woods  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Valley  Forge  to  Paoli ;  also*  the  re- 
douht  on  the  left  wing  of  the  encampment  (now  near  the 
Reading  rail-road)  is  well  preserved,  the  forest  protect^ 
ing  it  from  demolition. 

Here,  after  an  ardnons  campaign  of  fonr  months,  dar- 
ing which  neither  party  had  obtained  a  decided  advant- 
age, other  than  good  wmter  quarters  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  American  army'  vainly  sought  repose.  They  had  l| 
inarched  and  countermarched,  day  and  night,  in  en- 
deavoring to  baffle  the  designs  of  a  powerful  enemy  to 
their  oountry  and  its  liberties ;  now  they  were  called 

,     ^     .  ,         n  .        .  .  .  ,  Rkdoubt.8 

npon,  m  the  midst  of  comparative  inaction,  to  war  with 

enemies  more  insidious,  implacable,  and  personal.  Hunger  and  nakedness  assailed  that 
dreary  winter  camp  with  all  their  progeny  of  disease  and  woe.  Thither,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  soldiers  came  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  and  there  they  sat  down  where  destitution 
held  conrt,  and  mled  with  an  icy  scepter.  The  prevalence  of  Toryism  in  the  vicinity,  the 
avarieious  peculations  of  some  unprincipled  commissioners,  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress 
in  supplying  provisions,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy,  combined  to  make  the 
pivcnrement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  a  resort  to  force.'  But  few 
horses  were  in  the  camp ;  and  such  was  the  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  for  the  ordinary,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  of  the  army,  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  cheerfully 
3roked  themselves  to  vehicles  of  their  own  construction,  for  carrying  wood  and  provisions 
when  procured  ;  while  others  performed  the  duty  of  jiack-horses,  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
of  fuel  upon  their  backs.*  As  the  winter  advanced,  their  sufierings  increased  On  the 
16th  of  February,  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  "For  some  days  past  there 
has  been  little  less  than  a  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been  a  week 
'without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they 
are,  we  can  not  enough  admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that 
they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufferings  to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion." 
«•  The  situation  of  the  camp  is  such,"  wrote  Greneral  Varnum  to  General  Greene,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  "that  in  all  human  probability  the  army  must  dissolve.  Many  of  the 
troops  are  destitute  of  meat,  and  are  several  days  in  arrears.  The  horses  are  dying  for  want 
of  forage.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted.  There  can  not  be  a 
moral  certainty  of  bettering  our  condition  while  we  remain  here.  What  consequences  have 
we  rationally  to  expect ?"     "It  was  with  great  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Thacher  (TbwrwaZ,  p. 

'  The  whole  namber  of  men  in  the  field  was  eleven  thousand  and  ninety-eight,  when  the,  encampment 
commenced.  Of  this  number,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  unfit  for  duty.  The  Brit- 
isii  army  numbered  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  which  nineteen  thousand  five  hund- 
red and  thirty,  composed  of  Britons,  Germans,  and  provincials,  were  in  Philadelphia. 

*  This  shows  the  present  appearance  of  the  embankments.  They  are  quite  overgrown  with  chestnut- 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  shrubbery.  The  redoubt  was  nearly  an  oblong  square,  with  a  division  in 
the  center.  Its  location  is  on  the  Paoli  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  highway  leading 
froni  Ncrristown  to  Valley  Forge. 

*  Washington  reluctantly  used  the  power  given  him  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  a  few  weeks 
prerioosly.  Necessity  compelled  him  to.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  required  all  the  farmers 
within  Bcventy  miles  of  Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one  half  of  their  gram  by  the  Ist  of  February,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  1st  of  March,  under  the  penalty  of  having  the  whole  seized  as  straw.  Many  farmers  re- 
fosed  to  comply.  They  defended  their  grain  and  cattle  with  fire-arms,  and,  in  some  instances,  burned  what 
they  could  not  defend.  It  Aiust  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley  Forge 
were  disafllected  toward  the  American  cause.  From  these  the  resolution  of  Congress*  empowered  Wash- 
ingtoo  to  demand  supplies.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  fair  price  was  to  be  paid  for  all  supplies 
brought  in,  and  therefore  the  non-compliance  of  those  who  resisted  was  from  opposition  to  the  cause. 

*  Mrs.  Warren's  Hittory  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  389. 


*  Norember  14, 1777.    Jovmolf,  iiL,  395. 
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126),  "  that  men  eDough  oould  be  fbimd  in  a  condition  fit  to  discharge  the  military  eamp 
duties  from  day  to  day ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked  borrowed  of  those 
who  had  clothes/'  Unprovided  with  materials  to  raise  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the 
dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  "  The  army,  indeed,  was  not  without  consola- 
tion," says  Thacher,  "  for  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief,  whom  every  soldier  ven- 
erates and  loves,  manifested  a  fatherly  concern  and  fellow-feeling  for  their  sufierings,  and 
made  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  administer  the  much-desiffed 
relief/'  Yet,  amid  all  this  sufiering  day  after  day,  surrounded  by  frost  and  snow  (for  it  was 
a  winter  of  great  severity),  patriotism  was  still  warm  and  hopeful  in  the  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  love  of  self  was  merged  into  the  one  holy  sentiment,  love  of  country.  Al- 
though a  few  feeble  notes  of  discontent  were  heard,^  and  symptoms  of  intentions  to  abandon 
the  cause  were  visible,  yet  the  great  body  of  that  suf^ng  phalanx  were  content  to  wait 
for  the  budding  spring,  and  be  ready  to  enter  anew  upon  the  fields  of  strife  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  It  was  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  life  of  Washington,  but  a  cloud  «f 
doubt  seldom  darkened  the  serene  atmosphere  of  his  hopes.  He  knew  that  the  cause  was 
just  and  holy  ;  and  his  faith  and  confidence  in  God  as  a  defender  and  helper  of  right  were 
as  steady  in  their  ministrations  of  vigor  to  his  soul,  as  were  the  pulsations  of  his  heart  to 
his  active  limbs.'  In  perfect  reliance  upon  Divine  aid,  he  moved  in  the  midst  of  crashed 
hopes,  and  planned  brilliant  schemes  for  the  future. 

While  pressed  with  complicated  cares  incident  to  his  exalted  position  and  the  conditioa 
of  the  army  under  his  command,  Washington  was  "  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends." 
Jealous  and  ambitious  men  were  conspiring  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  weaken  the  afiections  of  the  people  for  him,  and  to  place  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand in  other  hands.  Among  those  designated  at  the  time  as  the  most  conspicuoua  actors 
in  this  scheme  were  General  Conway,  a  foreign  officer  of  great  pretensions,  Generals  G«tes 
and  Mifflin,  Samuel  Adams,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  New  England  delegation  in 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  Virginia  deputies.  Whether  the  movement  originated  in  personal 
ambition,  or  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  on  account  of  the  al- 
leged **  Fabian  slowness"  of  Washington  in  his  military  movements,  is  a  question  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  opponents  of  the  chief  were  certainly  the  re- 
verse of  open,  manly,  generous,  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  and  deserve,  as  they  re- 
ceived at  th^  time,  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  honest  men.' 

^  Thacber  relates  that  a  foreign  officer  of  distinction  said  "  that,  at  one  time,  he  was  walking  with  General 
Washington  among  the  huts,  when  he  heard  many  voices  echoing  tbrongh  the  open  crevices  between  the 
logs,  *  No  pay,  no  cioihes,  no  provitumSy  no  mm  P  And  when  a  miserable  wretch  was  seen  flitting  from 
one  hut  to  another,  his  nakedness  was  only  covered  by  a  dirty  blanket."  Then  that  officer  despaired  of 
independence  for  America. 

'  Isaac  Potts,  at  whose  house  Washington  was  quartered,  relates  that  one  day,  while  the  Americans 
were  encamped  at  Valley  Forge,  he  strolled  up  the  creek,  when,  not  far  from  his  dam,  he  heard  a  solemn 
voice.  He  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  saw  Washington's  horse  tied  to  a  sapling.  In  a  thicket 
near  by  was  the  beloved  chief  upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  his  cheeks  suffiised  with  tears.  Like  Moses  at 
the  Bush,  Isaac  felt  that  he  was  upon  holy  ground,  and  withdrew  unobserved.  He  was  much  agitated, 
and,  on  entering  the  room  where  his  wife  was,  he  burst  into  tears.  On  her  inquiring  the  cause,  he  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  added,  "  If  there  is  any  ose  on  this  earth  whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is 
George  Washington ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such  a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our 
eventually  establishing  our  indepeiidence,  and  that  God  in  his  providence  has  willed  it  so.'' 

**OhI  whoahallkDOWthemi^  «  Bot  wonldst  liioa  know  Ui  name, 

OfUie  wordihentter'dUieret  Who  wandered  there  alone  t 

The  fate  of  natioDfl  there  waatom'd  Go,  read  eoroU'd  in  Heaven*a  archivea, 

Bj  the  fervor  of  bis  prayer.  T%e  prater  of  WASHoroToir !"— J.  L.  Crbstsju 

^  The  enemies  of  Washington  and  of  the  country  attempted  to  injure  both,  at  this  time,  by  publishing  a 
pamphlet  in  London,  entitled  "  Letters  from  General  Washington  to  several  of  his  Friends  in  the  year  1776, 
&c."  These  letters,  which  contained  sentiments  totally  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  cbiel^  it  was 
reported  were  found  in  a  portmanteau  belonging  to  the  general,  in  the  possession  of  his  servant  Billy,  who 
was  left  behind  siok  at  Fort  Lee  when  the  Americans  evacuated  it.  They  purported  to  be  draughts  of  let^ 
ters  to  Mrs.  Wasbmgton,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  and  to  Mr.  Custis.  They  were  reprinted  in  New  Tork, 
in  handbills  and  pamphlet  form,  and  widely  circulated.     The  author  of  these  spurious  letters  was  never 
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It  it  belieTed  that  Conway  was  the  most  active  man  among  the  aeoret  enemies  of  Wash- 
vgiMk.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities  and  military  genins,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but 
reosived  his  military  education  in  the  French  service,  where  he  was  employed  from  his  youth. 
He  went,  with  many  others,  to  the  American  commissioners  in  France  to  offer  his  services 
to  Congress,  and,  encouraged  by  the  injudicious 
promises  of  the  ardent  Silas  Deane,  he  came  to 
America  with  the  full  expectation  of  receiving 
the  oommission  and  pay  of  a  major  general.  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  outset,  for  Congress  gave 
him  only  the  commission  of  a  brigadier.  Hoping  for  promotion,  he  joined  the 
araiy  under  Washington  at  Morristown.  Boastful,  intriguing,  presumptuous,  and  "^' 
•elfish,  looking  only  to  his  personal  advantage,  and  unprincipled  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  his  desires  might  be  gratified,  he  greatly  disgusted  Washington,  not  only  at  the  first 
intenriew,  but  throughout  the  whole  campaign.  When  it  was  rumored  that  Conway  was 
to  be  {MTomoted  by  Congress  to  major  general,  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of 
that  body,  remonstrating  against  it.  This  fact,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Conway,  filled  him 
with  indignation  nai  malice,  and  made  him  a  fit  instrument  to  be  employed  against  the 
ehief. 

In  November,  Conway,  perceiving  no  chance  for  promotion,  offered  his  resignation,  and 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  army.  Congress  would  not  accept  it,  although  aware  of 
Washington's  opinion  of  him,  and  the  enmity  that  existed,  but  appointed  him  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major  general.  This  act  is  evidence  that  there  was  then 
an  influence  at  work  in  the  supreme  Legislature  unfriendly  to  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  faction  was  rife  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  that  the  purity  of 
purpose  which  controlled  the  acts  of  the  first  great  assembly  was  alloyed,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  with  personal  and  sectional  interests.^  Instead  of  str^igthening  the  hands  of  the 
eommander-in-chief  when  they  most  needed  extraneous  aid,  men  of  influence  were  found  in 
the  army,  in  Congress,  and  among  citizens,  base  enough,  or  blind  enough,  to  attempt  to 
weaken  his  power  and  accomplish  his  removal,  either  by  a  forced  resignation  bf  his  com- 
mand, or  by  actual  supercedure  by  competent  authority.  Already  Gates  and  Lee,  English- 
men bom,  and  oflBcers  in  other  wars,  had  shown  themselves  impatient  at  holding  subordin- 
ate statioos  in  the  army,  each  deeming  himself  superior  to  Washington,  and  each  thirsting 
ibr  supreme  command.  The  victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  the  defeats 
of  Washingt<in  in  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania,  were  contrasted.  That  contrast  tended  to 
strengthen  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  Inconsiderate  and  ardent  men  in  Congress  lent 
their  influence  in  favor  of  investing  him  with  the  supreme  command.'     The  disappointed, 

r— : — -* — 

poUioly  known.  They  were  evidently  written  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Washington. 
Conway,  wbo  was  known  to  have  written  several  anonymoos  letters  in  disparagement  of  Washington,  some 
of  which  were  signed  De  Lisle,  was  suspected  of  the  authorship  when  his  nefarioos  conduct  became  known. 
These  letters  were  reproduced,  many  years  afterward,  for  the  vile  pnrposes  of  political  chicanery.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  Washington  publicly  pronounced  them  a  forgery. 

'  GenCTal  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  written  on  the  13th  of  February,  1778,  said,  "  Amer- 
ica oooe  had  a  representation  that  would  do  honor  to  any  age  or  nation.  The  present  falling  off  is  very 
•ifwni^  and  dangerous.  What  is  the  cause  7  and  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  are  questions  that  the  wel- 
Un  of  these  states  requires  should  be  well  attended  to.  The  great  men  who  composed  our  first  council — 
9te  they  dead,  have  they  deserted  the  cause,  or  what  has  become  of  them  ?  Very  few  are  dead,  and  still 
fewer  have  deserted  the  cause ;  they  are  all,  except  the  few  who  still  remain  in  Congress,  either  in  the 
field,  or  m  the  civil  offices  of  their  respective  states ;  far  the  greater  part  are  engaged  in  the  latter.  The 
saly  lenedy,  then,  b  to  take  them  out  of  these  employments,  and  return  them  to  the  place  where  their 
presenoe  is  infinitely  more  important'' 

'  MiB.  Meroy  Warren,  who  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  apologizes  for  his  being 
feead  in  bad  oompany  in  this  affair  by  saying  that,  **  2^ealoos  and  ardent  in  his  defense  of  hb.injured  coon* 
try,  he  was  startled  at  every  thing  that  seemed  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  impede  the  success 
of  the  Revohitioo ;  a  revolutioo  for  which  posterity  is  as  much  indebted  to  the  talent  and  exertions  of  Mr. 
\  as  to  those  of  any  one  in  the  United  States.".    History  of  the  Revolutioo,  i.,  39. 
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irritated,  and  talented  Conway  was  ready  to  foster  discontent  in  the  pnblic  mind  ;  and  he 
was  doubtless  the  willing  cat's-paw  of  Gates  or  his  friends  in  making  covert  attacks  upon 
the  military  character  of  the  commander-in-chief,  calculated  to  injnre  his  reputation  as  a 
general  and  patriot.  So  prominently  does  Conway  appear  in  the  whole  transaction,  that  it 
is  known  in  history  as  Comjoaxfz  cabal. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  conspiracy  was  the  sending  of  anonymous  letters  to 
the  president  of  Congress,  and  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  These  letters 
were  filled  with  complaints,  insinuations,  and  exaggerated  statements,  ascribing  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  army  to  the  incapacity  or  ill-timed  policy  of  the  oommander4n-chief.  Similar 
letters  were  sent  to  difiierent  members  of  Congress,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  some  of  the  state  Legislatures.  Washington  was  early  aj^prised  of  these  secret  mach- 
inations, but  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  the  public  good  made  him  sufier  in  silence.  «  My  ene- 
mies," he  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  when  the  matter  became  the  subject 
of  correspondence,  « take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my 
situation,  and  that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defense  I  might  otherwise  make 
against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  can  not  combat  their  insinuations,  howerver 
injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal." 

Early  in  November,  the  afiair  was  presented  to  Washington  in  a  definite  shape. 
When  Colonel  Wilkinson  was  on  his  way  to  Congress  (then  in  session  at  York,  in 
Pennsylvania)  from  Saratoga,  with  Gutes's  dispatches,  announcing  the  surrender  of  Bnr- 
goyae,  he  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  at  Reading,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation while  there,  he  repeated  to  Major  M*  Williams,  Stirling's  aid-de-camp,  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  a  letter  which  Gates  had  received  from  Conway,  containing  strictures  on  the 
management  of  the  army  under  Washington,  accompanied  by  reflections  disparaging  to  the 
chief'  Lord  Stirling,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  communicated  to  Washington  the  ex- 
tracts from  Conway's  letter,  as  repeated  by  Wilkinson.  A  correspondence  between  Wash- 
ington, Gates,  and  Conway  followed.  Gates  affected  to  be  greatly  distressed,  and  conjured 
Washington  to  aid  him  in  discovering  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence  in  re- 
peating the  substance  of  private  letters.  Aflerward  he  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  called  it  **  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery:"  This  assertion  compromised  the 
veracity  of  Wilkinson,  who  wrote  to  General  Washington,  indignantly  repelling  the  ungen- 
erous accusation  of  Gates,  and  afi[irming  that  he  had  truly  given  to  Lord  Stirling's  aid  the 
substance  of  Conway's  letter.'  Notwithstanding  Gates  denied  the  truth  of  the  extract,  he 
never  fortified  his  assertion  by  producing  the  original.  This  fact,  and  other  things  of  like 
tenor,  which  proved  the  duplicity  of  Gates,  were  severely  commented  upon  by  Washington, 
in  reply  to  an  explanatory  letter  from  the  former.  Conway's  offensive  letter  was  afterward 
seen  by  Mr.  Laurens,  president  of  Congress,  and  one  or  two  others.     The  words  were  not 

Mrs.  Warren  farther  says  that  "  Adams  never  harbored  a  feeling  of  disafleotion  toward  the  person  of 
Washington;  on  the  contrary,  he  esteemed  and  respected  his  character,  and  loved  him  as  a  man.'' 

^  One  of  Conway's  expressions  was,  "  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  your  ooantry,  or  a  weak  gen- 
eral and  bad  counselors  would  have  ruined  it.'' 

'  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  charged  WiUdnsoo  with  deceit  and-prevarioatioD,  and  of  meanly  at- 
tempting to  fix  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-colonel  Troup,  one  of  Grates's  aids-de-oamp.  This  charge  drew 
from  Wilkinson  a  letter  to  Washington,  in  which  he  thanked  the  general  for  exposing  to  him  Gates's  let- 
ters, "  which,"  he  said,  *^  unmask  his  artifices  and  efibrts  to  ruin  me."  Wilkinson  said,  in  his  letter,  '^  Al- 
though General  Gates  has  pledged  his  word,  it  is  a  wicked  and  malicious  forgery.  I  will  stake  my  repute 
tion,  if  the  genuine  letter  is  produced,  that  words  to  the  same  efiect  will  appear."  A  quarrel  between 
Gates  and  Wilkinson  grew  out  of  this  matter,  which  resulted  in  the  latter  challenging  the  former  to  fight 
a  duel.  They  met,  when,  it  is  said.  Gates  burst  into  tears,  declaring  he  would  as  soon  think  of  shooting 
his  own  son.  Opinions  are  various  concerning  the  quality  of  Gates's  heart  which  cootn^ed  his  actions  on. 
that  occasion. 

No  doubt  Wilkinson  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  against  Washington,  and  that  his 
object  in  making  known  the  contents  of  Conway's  letter  was  to  sound  Lord  Stirling,  throngh  his  aid,  re- 
specting his  opinion  of  the  ability  of  Washington  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  Wilkinson's  want  of 
prudence  was  the  match  that  fired  the  train  of  the  cabal  and  produced  premature  exploeion.  Gates  and 
Wilkinson  doubtless  told  the  truth  of  each  other. 
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pracifely  the  same  as  quoted  by  Wilkinflon,  yet  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  whole  document 
were  aeeufately  lepresented  by  that  officer. 

AnMHig  other  machinery  early  pat  in  motion  by  the  enemies  of  Washington,  through  the 
in^nunentality  of  a  faction  in  Congress,  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  October  n. 
War,  of  which  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  members,  the  former  being  placed  at  its  ^'^' 
head.  This  board  was  inyested  with  large  powers,  and,  by  delegated  authority,  assumed 
the  control  of  affairs  which  pr9perly  belonged  to  the  commander-in-chief,^  or  which,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  his  sanction.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  recommend  to  Congress  an  inra- 
skrn  of  Canada.  This  expedition  was  planned  by  Gates,  approved  by  Congress,  and  La 
Fayette  waa  appmnted  to  the  command,  without  Washington  being  consulted.  The  first 
intknation  which  the  commander-in-chief  had  of  the  project  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  War,  inclosing  one  to  La  Fayette,  informing  him  of  his  appointment.  No  doubt  ja&nary, 
this  was  a  stroke  of  policy  to  win  the  marquis  to  the  interest  of  the  faction.  They  ^^^* 
little  understood  the  character  of  that  young  devotee  of  freedom.  He  deeply  felt  the  dis- 
respect manifested  toward  his  beloved  general,  and  immediately  carried  the  letter  to  Wash* 
iagton.'  He  told  the  chief  that  he  saw  the  whole  scope  of  the  arti6ce,  and  asked  his  ad- 
riee.  The  commander-in-chief  advised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  for  it  was  an  hon- 
orable position,  although  he  could  not  see  how  the  expedition  was  to  be  accomplished.  Thus 
encooraged,  La  Fayette  hastened  to  York,*  where  Congress  was  in  session,  to  receive  his 
iastmctions.  He  was  greatly  flattered  by  Gates's  friends,  and  the  Board  of  War  promised 
him  every  thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  marquis  soon  perceived 
the  artfully-concealed  hostility  to  Washington  ;*  and  when  he  found  that  General  Conway 
was  appointed  his  second  in  command,  he  was  convinced  that  the  enterprise  had  been  plan- 
ned for  the  purpose  of  separating  him  from  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached. 
He  succeeded  in  having  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  Conway's  senior  in  rank,  appointed  to  the  ex- 
pedition, and,  of  course,  the  baron  was  second,  and  Conway  the  third  in  command. 

La  Fayette  hastened  to  Albany,  where  he  was  promised  men  and  stores  for  an  imme- 
diate march  into  Canada ;  but,  afler  waiting  three  months,  and  having  his  patience  com- 
jdetely  exhausted  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  War,  he  returned  to  the  camp  ^prii  4 
at  Valley  Forge,*  under  instructions  from  Congress  <*  to  suspend  the  irruption  into       ^^^ 

'  Sec  JoumaU  of  Congnst,  iii.,  351.  The  new  Board  of  War  consisted,  at  first,  of  three  persons,  namely, 
General  Mifflin,  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Robert  H.  Harrison.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
Mr.  Dana  and  J.  B.  Soiith  were  made  additional  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  General  Gates, 
Joseph  TromboU,  and  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners  for  the  Board  of  War.  General  Gates 
WIS  chosen  president  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of  Gates  to  this  important  office,  Congress  in- 
Knicted  its  presiding  officer  to  inform  him  of  their  action,  and  express  their  high  sense  of  his  abilities  and 
peeoJtar  fitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  important  office,  upon  the  right  execution  of  which  the  snc- 
Mn  of  the  Amerioan  cause  "  eminently  depended." — JowmaU^  iii.,  423. 

'  This  was  noC  the  first  time  that  Congress  had  allowed  Washington  to  be  treated  with  disrespect.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  October  previous,  Grates  sent  his  dispatches  firom  Saratoga  direct  to  Congress, 
instead  of  transmitting  them  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that  Congress  never  uttered  a  word  of  disap- 
proval of  the  act.     See  page  84,  vol.  i. 

'  York  is  sitoated  on  the  Codorus  Creek,  eleven  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  village, 
nrronoded  by  a  iertfle  and  well-oaltivated  lime-stone  region.  Congress  was  in  session  here  from  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  imtil  July,  1778.  Its  sittingrs  were  in  the  old  oourt-house,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
poblio  square,  and  was  demolished  in  1841.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  is  the 
grave  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  died  at  York,  on  the 
Ulh  of  June,  1778,  while  Congrress  was  in  session  there.  A  handsome  white  marble  pyramid,  surmounted 
with  an  urn,  is  placed  over  his  grave. 

*  Sparks  relates  that,  when  La  Fayette  arrived  at  York,  he  found  Gates  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
Ths  marqois  vras  greeted  with  great  cordiality,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them  at  table.  The  vnne 
pMssd  roond,  and  several  toasts  were  drank.  ]>etermined  to  let  his  sentiments  be  known  at  the  outset,  he 
caDed  to  the  company  as  they  were  about  to  rise,  and  observed  that  one  toast  had  been  omitted,  which  he 
voold  propose.  The  glaaset  were  filled,  and  he  gave,  "  The  Comj»ander-in-chief  of  the  American  Armies." 
The  <^oohie»  with  which  it  was  received  confirmed  La  Fayette  in  his  suspicions. 

*  L«  Fayette  was  grossly  deceived  by  those  connected  with  the  faction  and  those  controlling  public  aflairs. 
He  was  promised  3000  men.  He  wrote  to  Washington  from  Albany,  and  said,  ^*  I  don*t  believe  I  can  find, 
ia  afl,  1200  men  fit  ibr  duty,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  are  naked,  even  for  a  sunmier  campaign.     I 
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Canada."  That  ended  an  injudicious  and  foolish  scheme,  if  honestly  planned ;  a  wicked 
and  treasonthle  scheme,  if  concerted  by  a  faction  to  achieve  its  selfish  parposes.  It  was 
also  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy  to  elevate  Grates  to  the  chief  command,  by  Bedncing 
the  afiections  and  confidence  of  the  people  from  Washington.  That  great  man  stood  firm 
in  his  integrity,  and  viewed  with  calmness  the  storm  of  opposition  which  at  one  time  beat 
against  him  with  menaces  of  danger.  How  extensive  was  the  disaffection  toward  him 
among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  in  Congress,  it  is  difficult. to  determine,  and  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  fix  a  direct  charge  upon  any  individual  of  actual  attempts  to  supersede  Waah- 
ington.  The  injudicious  tattling  of  Wilkinson  too  soon  unmasked  a  portion  of  the  proceed- 
ings,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Newburgh  afiair,  many  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  the 
cabal  were  alarmed  and  kept  quiet,  while  the  leaders  were  disconcerted,  and  afiected  inno- 
cence. It  appears  clear,  however,  that  Gates,  Mifflin,  and  Conway  were,  for  a  long  time, 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  efiect  the  removal  of  Washington  from  the  chief  command,  and  for 
this  posterity  will  always  utter  its  voice  of  censure.  Gates  and  Mifflin,  however,  each  made 
his  disclaimer  of  other  than  a  patriotic  design  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
and  denied  the  charge  of  a  desire  to  displace  Washington.  When  rumors  of  the  afiair  went 
abroad  among  the  people  and  the  army,  the  public  censure  was  so  unequivocally  expressed,  that 
each  man  engaged  in  the  matter  was  anxious  to  wipe  the  stain  from  his  own  escutcheon.' 
The  true  character  of  Conway,  so  early  discovered  by  Washington,  became  at  length  wdl 
understood  by  Congress.  He  had  perceived  the  increasing  manifestation  of  dislike  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  their  open  deprecation  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  an  impertinent  and  complaining  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  he  intimated 
a  wish  to  resign.  A  motion  to  accept  his  resignation  was  immediately  carried,  dm-wnj 
was  astonished,  and  proceeded  to  York  to  ask  to  be  restored.  He  said  it  was  not  hia  in- 
tention to  resign,  and  attempted  explanations,  but  the  current  of  opinion  was  turned  strongly 
against  him,  and  his  request  was  denied.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  when 
the  British  evacuated  it.  His  abusive  language  and  ofiensive  manners,  heightened  by  irri- 
tation, involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  American  officers,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jnly 
he  fought  a  duel  with  General  Cadwallader.  He  received  a  wound  which  it  mras 
believed  would  prove  fatal.  After  lying  in  an  uncertain  state  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  believing  his  end  near,  Conway  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to  Washington,  as  a  repara- 
tion for  the  personal  injuries  he  had  infficted.*    But  he  recovered  from  his  wound  and  lived 

was  to  find  General  Stark,  with  a  large  body ;  and,  indeed,  General  Gates  told  me,  ^  Cftneral  Stmrk  will 
have  burned  the  fleet  before  your  arrival,^  Well,  the  first  letter  I  receive  in  Albany  is  from  General  Starfe, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  number  of  men,  from  where,  what  time,  and  for  what  rendezvous  /  desire  him 
to  raise  .?'*  Ag^ain  he  wrote,  "  I  fancy  the  actual  scheme  is  to  have  me  out  of  this  part  of  the  continent, 
and  General  Conway  as  chief,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Gates." 

*  Dr.  Gordon  says  (ii.,  308),  "  When  General  Gates's  letters  were  examined  by  me  at  his  seat  in  Yir* 
ginia,  the  latter  end  of  1781,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  to  be  met  with  that  contained  any  intimatioa 
of  his  being  concerned  in  any  such  plan"  [the  removal  of  Washington].  Of  course,  a  judicious  man  would 
not  preserve  any  such  tangible  evidence  of  his  guilt  for  more  than  three  years  after  the  matter  had  been 
exposed.  General  Gates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  at  York,  April  4th,  1778,  said,  **For  my  part,  I 
solemnly  declare  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  plan  or  plot  for  the  removal  of  General  Washington,  nor  do 
I  believe  any  such  plot  ever  existed."  Mifflin  also  wrote,  about  that  time,  "  I  never  desired  to  have  any 
person  whomsoever  take  the  command  of  the  American  army  from  him  [Washington],  nor  have  I  said  or 
done  any  thing  of  or  respecting  him  which  the  public  service  did  not  require,"' &c.  Botta,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  against  the  designated  leaders  of  the  intrigue,  draws  therefrom  the  inevitable  oonclusiofi  of 
their  guilt,  and  says,  *^  The  leaders  of  this  combination,  very  little  concerned  for  the  public  good,  were  un- 
moderately  so  for  their  own,  and  that  the  aim  of  all  their  efforts  was  to  advance  themselves  and  their  friends 
at  the  expense  of  others."— -Otis's  Botta,  ii.,  64.  It  may  be  well  to  i^member  that  Grordon  and  Gates  were 
intimate  friends.  I  find  among  €^tes*s  papers,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  letters  from 
Dr.  Gordon  to  the  general,  some  of  which  are  commenced  with  the  familiar  terms,  *^  Dear  Horatio."  I  do 
not  discredit  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Gordon,  but  mention  the  fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Gates  as  a  reason  why 
he  was  unwilling  to  believe  his  friend  guilty  of  such  dishonorable  conduct. 

'  The  following  b  a  copy  of  Conway's  letter : 

*«PhnsddpWs,  8M  Jalyv  1778. 

<*  Snt^I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during  a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
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many  years.     Deserted  by  his  former  friends,  deprived  of  employment,  and  every  where  de- 
spised by  the  people,  he  left  the  country  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  France.' 

General  Conway  was  succeeded  in  ^he  office  of  inspector  general  by  the  Baron 
Steaben,  a  veteran  commander  and  disciplinarian  from  the  army  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Prussian  armies,  and  had  retired  from  pub- 
lie  life,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  while  on  his  way  to  England  to  visit  some  acquaint- 
aaoes,  he  saw,  at  Paris,  his  o]d  friend  the  Count  De  St.  Grermaine,  who  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  America  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Continental  army      The  French  and  Spanish 


ministeTS  also  urged 
him  to  espouse  our 
cause,  for  they  knew 
how  much  we  need- 
ed the  advantages  of 
thorough  military  dis- 
eipline.  He  consent- 
ed, but,  on  ascertain- 
ing from  Dr.  Frank, 
lin  that  the  Amer- 
ieaa  commissioners 
bad  no  authority  to 
enter  into  explicit 
itipalations  respect- 
ing rank  and  pay,  he 
abandoned  the  proj- 
ect and  returned  to 
Germany.  A  few 
days  afler  his  arrival 
at  Rastadt,  the  Bar- 
on received  a  letter 
from  Beaumarchais, 
the   financial    agent 


^^    U^a^yu^^-ft.     ^^ y^^^ti.^1^^^ 


seilles,  in  which  he 
could  have  a  passage 
to  America.  The 
Count  De  St.  Ger- 
maine  assured  him 
that  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements could  be 
made.  Steuben  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and, 
it  being  represented 
to  him  that  letters 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to 
the  president  of  Con- 
gress and  to  Wash- 
ington would  be  suf- 
ficient to  insure  him 
all  he  might  require, 
he  consented.  Am- 
ple funds  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose  was 
supplied  by  Beaumar- 
chais, and  on  the  26th 
of  Sept.  the  baron 
embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. He  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  in  New 


between  the  United 

States  and  France,  pressing  anew  the  proposal  of  the  ministers, 
and  informing  him  that  a  vessel  was  about  to  depart  from  Mar- 
Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  December,  whence  he  journeyed  to  York,  where  Congress  was  in 
session.  When  his  papers  were  read.  Congress  adopted  a  complimentary  resolution,  ac- 
cepted his  services,  and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Washington,  appointed  him  inspector 
general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  major  general.'  He  had  already 
joined  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and,  under  his  rigid  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  a  great  and  salutary  change  was  soon  visible  in  the  army.  His  appoint- 
ment was,  therefore,  not  more  complimentary  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  Continentals. 
Before  the  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
across  West  Jersey,  where  the  battle  of  Monmouth  occurred,  the  ill-disciplined  army  of  pa- 
triots had  acquired  much  of  the  skill  in  maneuvers  and  dignity  of  carriage  and  manner  of 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Europe.  As  a  disciplinarian,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  generous  and 
warm-hearted  friend  to  America,  none  ranked  higher  than  the  Baron  Steuben  ;  his  services 


May  5, 1778. 


'm%  my  tiooere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  excellency.  My  career 
will  sooo  be  over  j  therefore,  justice  and  troth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are,  in  my 
eyei,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose 
l&erties  yoo  have  asserted  by  your  virtues.  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c., 

"Thomas  Conwat." 

^  See  Spazks's  Lift  and  Writingi  of  Woihington,  Appendix,  vol.  v. 

*  Joamak  of  Congress,  iv.,  187. 
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were  invaluable.^     Oar  regulars  were  never  beaten  in  a  fair  fight  after  their  discipline  at 
Valley  Forge. 

It  was  at  Valley  Forge,  while  surrounded  by  his  sabring  soldiers,  that  Washington,  in 
connection  with  his  officers,  devised  a  plan  for  reforming  present  abuses  in  the  army,  and 
to  secure  the  future  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  He  made  strong  appeals  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  January  that  body  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Dana,  Reed,  Folsom,  Carroll,  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  to  proceed  to  Valley 
Forge.  The  commander-in-chief  laid  before  the  committee  a  memoir  extending  to  fifty  folio 
pages,  containing  the  sentiments  of  himself  and  officers.  This  formed  the  basis  of  a  report 
which  they  made  to  Congress,  after  remaining  nearly  three  months  in  camp.  Their  report 
was,  in  the  main,  adopted.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Washington  urged  the  necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  insuring  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  members  of  Congress  on 
this  point,  disclaiming  all  personal  interest  (for  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  compensation  for  his  own  services),  but  pleading  earnestly  for  his  companions  in 

^  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steuben,  after  leaving  the  Prussian  army,  where  he  was  aid-de> 
camp  of  Frederic  the  Great,  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Charles  of  Baden,  under  whom  he  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general,  and  was  also  a  canon  of  the  Choroh.  He  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  court  of 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Heckingen,  and  by  the  Prince  Margrave,  of  Baden,  was  appointed  knight  of  the 
order  of  Fidelity.  The  King  of  Sutiinia  made  him  brilliant  offers,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  sought  to 
secure  his  services.  His  income  was  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  left  these  offices,  emoln- 
ments,  and  honors,  and  came  to  America  to  fight  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armies  battling  for  freedom.  He 
joined  the  Continental  army  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  that  capacity  (though  holding  the  office 
of  inspector  general)  was  in  the  action  on  the  field  of  Monmouth.  He  was  engaged  in  various  important 
services,  wherein  we  shall  hereafter  meet  him,  and  finally  conmianded  in  the  trenches  at  Torktown,  where 
the  last  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
presented  him  with  lb, 000  acres  of  wild  land  in  Oneida  county.  The  general 
government  also  granted  him  a  pension  of  $2500.  He  built  himself  a  log  house 
at  Steubenville,  New  York,  gave  a  tenth  part  of  his  land  to  his  aids  (North, 
Popham,  and  Walker)  and  his  servants,  and  parceled  out  the  rest  to  twenty  or 
thirty  tenants.  He  resided  in  the  country  in  summer,  and  in  New  York  city  in 
winter.  He  died  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  at  Steubenville,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1798,  aged  sixty-four  years.  Neither  of  his  aids  comforted  his  last  mo- 
ments. His  neighbors  buried  him  in  his  garden.  Afterward,  agreeably  to  his 
desire,  he  was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  pkced  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  buried  in  a 
lonely  spot  in  the  woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  his  log  hut.  His  aid. 
Colonel  Walker,  inclosed  the  spot ;  and  when  a  road  was  made  to  pass  over  his 

resting-place,  his  remains  were  removed,  and  buried  in  another 
gprave,  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Trenton  Falls.  In  1826,  a  monument  was  erected  over  him  by 
private  subscription,  with  this  brief  inscription  upon  it :  Major- 
general  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  de  Steubeh. 
General  North, t  another  of  his  aids, 
who  greatly  loved  the  baron,  caused 
a  neat  mural  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Reformed  German  Church,  then  situa- 
ted in  Nassau  Street,  between  John  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  in 
New  York  city.  When  a  Baptist  society,  under  the  chaise  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Somers,  subsequently  commenced  worshiping  in  that 
church,  they  courteously  aUowed  the  monument  to  be  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  new  church  of  the  Ger- 

*  This  iketch  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  a  misdonary  in  tiie  Mohawk  and  Black  Rirer  coantries  in 
1802,  and  published  in  the  third  Tolome  of  O'Callagfaan's  Doeumeiuarif  HiMory  qfNew  York.  Of  Steuben  and  his  grare  Mr. 
Taylor  wrote :  "  He  lies  in  a  swamp,  under  a  hemlock,  with  a  bier  standing  over  the  grave,  and  a  few  rough  boards  nailed  to 
some  trees  to  keep  the  cattle  off.  Alas  I  what  is  man,  that  Oie  great  Baron  Steuben  should  be  suffered  to  lie  in  such  a  plaea, 
and  without  a  decent  monument  I" 

t  Very  little  remains  on  record  of  the  military  life  of  General  North  during  the  Revolution,  except  the  (act  tiuit  he  was  Steu- 
ben's Bid.  When,  in  1798,  John  Sloes  Hobart  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Governor  Jay  appointed  Gen- 
eral North  to  succeed  him.  He  was  then  a  resident  of  Duanesburgh,  New  York,  was  a  conspicuous  Federalist,  and  had  been 
twice  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  General  North  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  Uie  bi  New  London,  Coonecticot,  hot 
died  in  the  dty  of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  January,  1837. 


Stkubkn'8  Loo  House* 
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BaitHe  Putim  mdI  <mt  from  Philadelphia.  The  Queen'f  Rangeam.  AdTortlMinent  for  Rneraili. 

anni.  His  repreMntationB  were  bo  judiciouB  and  forcible,  that,  after  mach  discuBsion  and 
delay.  Congress  adopted  a  plan  of  half  pay  for  life,  by  a  small  majority.  The  vote  was  aft- 
erward reconsidered,  and  a  compromise  resolution  was  proposed.  By  the  final  decision,  the 
offioera  were  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars 
wu  to  be  given  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  who  should  continue  in  the 
service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  only  by  such  manifestations  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  CoogresB  to  deal  justly  by  the  army  that  it  was  prevented  from  dissolution  in  the  spring 
of  1778. 

During  the  encampment  of  the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge  and  of  the  British  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  latter  sent  out  parties,  at  various  times,  to  plunder  the  people,  and  break  up 
the  feeble  posts  of  the  Republicans.  Among  the  most  active  troops  in  these  enterprises 
were  the  Queen's  Rangers,*  commanded  by  Major  (afterward  Lieutenant*colonel)  Simcoe. 
One  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  Simcoe  was  engaged,  was  sent  out  from  Philadelphia  in 
February.  It  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Abercrombie,  of  the  fifty-second  regiment.  They  went  to  Salem,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  water,  where  they  remained  a  few  days  reconnoitering,  with  a  view  of  as- 


}  in  Forsyth  Street.  There  I  found  it  in  separate  pieoes,  lying  among  rub- 
bMi,  in  a  small  lumber-room  of  the  charch,  disfigured  and  mutilated.  I  sketched 
lis  puts,  and  in  the  annexed  figure  give  a  representation  of  it  as  it  originally 
appeared.  The  slab,  of  obelisk  form,  and  the  square  frame,  are  of  bluish,  cloud- 
ed marble ;  the  square  slab  with  the  inscription,  and  the  two  urns,  are  of  white 
marble.  The  lower  urn  has  upon  it  a  representation  of  the  order  of  Fidelity  (seen 
OB  the  breast  of  the  portrait  on  page  341),  which  Frederic  the  Great  presented 
to  the  baroo.     The  following  is  the  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  General  North : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  William  Augustus,  Baron  t>b  Steu- 
ux,  a  German ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity ;  Aid-de-oamp  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia ;  Major  General  and  Inspector  General  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War ;  esteemed,  respected,  and  supported  by  Washington.  He  gave  mili- 
tary skill  and  diaoipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers  who,  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  Heav- 
en, achieved  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  highly-polished  man- 
ners of  the  baron  were  graced  by  the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  heart.  His  hand, 
open  as  day  for  melting  charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death.  This' 
memorial  is  inscribed  by  an  American,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  his  aid-de-oamp, 
the  bappioeas  to  be  his  friend.     Ob.  1795.'' 

Tbacher  and  others  have  left  on  record  many  examples  of  the  excellent  char- 
acter of  the  Baron  Steuben,  among  the  attributes  of  which,  kindness  and  generos- 
ity were  the  most  conspicuous.     He  was  always  cheerful,  and  possessed  ready 
wit    At  Yorktown,  a  shell  fell  near  him.     To  avoid  ito  effects,  he  leaped  into     Steubrn's  Mubai.  Moku- 
a  trench,  followed  by  General  Wayne,  who  fell  upon  him.     The  baron,  on  per- 

eeiving  that  it  was  his  brigadier,  said,  **  I  always  knew  you  was  a  brave  general,  but  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  perfect  in  every  point  of  duty ;  you  cover  your  general's  retreat  in  the  best  manner  possible."  At 
the  house  of  the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  the  lAron  was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Sheaf.  "I  am  very 
happf/'  he  said,  ''  in  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  you,  mademoiselle,  though  I  see  it  is  at  an  infinite 
nk ;  I  have  firom  my  youth  been  cautioned  to  guard  myself  against  mischiefs  but  I  had  no  idea  that  her 
sttractioos  were  so  powerful." 

*  The  Queen's  Rangers  were  a  corps  of  native  American  Loyalists,  raised  chiefly  in  Connecticut  and 
IB  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  by  Colonel  Rogers.  At  one  time  they  mustered  about  400  men,  and,  as  their 
■ame  implies,  were  intended  for  very  active  service.  They  were  quite  reduced  in  numbers  when,  in  the 
•Btomn  of  1777,  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  Simcoe,  a  young  and  active  officer  of  the 
British  army.  His  zeal  and  military  skill  soon  made  his  corps  a  model  of  order,  discipline,  and  bravery."!^ 
He  received  the  ooounission  of  lieutenant  colonel.     We  shall  meet  him  several  times  hereafter. 

*  Tlw  following  adwIlMiiMiDt  appeared  in  RiTlngton*a  Royal  Gazette,  printed  in  New  York : 

"ALL  ASPIRING  HEROES 
bare  now  an  opportunity  of  dintingniahing  tbemaelTei  by  Joining 

TU  QUXXN'B  aANOSB  UUBBJkMMt 

commanded  by 

Lkuunanteolonel  Simeoe. 

Amf  aplrited  yoong  man  wHl  reeeiTe  every  encouragement»  be  immediately  mounted  on  an  elegant  horse,  and  famished  with 

rlnthing,  aecontennents,  Ac  to  the  amount  of /orry  guhua§,  by  applylnfr  to  Comet  Spencer,  at  his  quarters,  No.  133  Water 

ftrest  or  kk  rendexTous,  Hewetf  s  Tvrern,  near  the  Coffee-house,  and  the  Defeat  of  Brandywlne,  on  Golden  HilL 

Wboewvr  bctags  a  recruit  ahaU  instratly  receive  two^uiiuat, 

vivAMT  max  XT  asootA." 
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SUrmiah  at  Qiiiotan*8  Bridge,  on  Allowaj**  Creek. 


certaining  the  position  of  Wayne,  who  was  then  actively  employed  in  that  state  in  procur- 
ing horses  and  provisions  for  the  American  army.  Wayne  was  compelled  to  exercise  great 
vigilance  and  dexterity  to  prevent  being  surprised  by  the  enemy  on  these  occasions. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March  another  British  force,  mustering  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hund- 
red men,  composed  chiefly  of  Scotchmen,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Mawhood 
and  his  majors,  Simcoe  and  Sims,  marched  into  Salem,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  lar^ge 
number  of  Tories.'  From  these  Colonel  Mawhood  learned  that  about  three  hundred  Amer- 
ican militia,  under  Colonel  Benjamin  Holmes,  were  posted  on  the  south  side  of  Alio  way's 
Creek,  at  Quintan's  Bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Salem.  Mawhood  determined  to  beat 
up  their  quarters,  and,  as  he  publicly  declared,  **  chastise  the  rebels."  He  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  procure  horses,  on  which  he  mounted  his  best  men.  Holmes,  in  the  mean  iivhile, 
was  on  the  alert.  Anticipating  an  attack,  he  placed  videttes  at  various  points  ito  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  while  he  prepared  to  dispute  their  progress  at  Quintan's  Bridge. 
March,  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  Major  Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  were 
1778.  gQQ^  Q^^^  ^j^^  hidden  in  ambush  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge.  They  took  pos- 
session of  a  two  story  brick  house  occupied  by  a  Whig,  named  Wetherby,  and  drove  his 
family  into  the  cellar.  In  that  house,  and  in  a  deep  ravine  and  tangled  swamp  near,  Sim- 
coe and  his  men  were  secreted.  The  Americans  had  thrown  up  a  strong  breast-work  on 
each  side  of  the  road  near  Quintan's  Bridge ;  and  when  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  en- 


emy in  the  morning,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
they  were  anxious  to  cross 
over  and  attack  them.  The 
prudent  ofHcers  opposed  the 
proposition  as  rash.  Captain 
Smith,  the  senior  officer  pres- 
ent, was  less  cautious,  and  de- 
termined to  push  on.  He  led 
the  way,  and,  in  a  confused 
march,  they  crossed  the  creek, 
neglecting  the  proper  duties 
of  vigilant  men  in  examining 
destructive  fire  from  all  points. 


Atfaxk  at  Quintan's  Bkidok.' 


places  where  an  enemy  might 
be  concealed.'  A  portion  of 
the  enemy  made  a  feigned  re- 
treat on  the  approach  of  the 
patriots,  who  were  thus  de- 
coyed, unsuspicious  of  danger, 
far  from  the  bridge.  When 
they  had  advanced  some  yards 
beyond  Wetherby's  house,  the 
concealed  enemy  arose  from 
their  ambush,  and,  with  shouts 
and  the  beating  of  drums, 
poured  upon  the  Americans  a 


They  were  thrown  into  great  confusion,  and  fled  toward 
the  bridge,  fighting  gallantly  all  the  way  in  small  squads.  Although  furiously  attacked  in 
flank  and  rear,  they  made  good  their  retreat  across  the  bridge,  with  a  loss  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  their  companions,  most  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  creek.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  Americans  commenced  their  flight,  Colonel  Hand,  of  the  Cum- 
berland militia,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  arrived  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  posted  his  men  in  the  trenches  which  the  Americans  had  left  a  short 
time  before.  By  a  well-directed  fire,  he  checked  the  pursuing  British,  and  prevented  the 
Americans  being  cut  to  pieces.     The  draw  of  the  bridge  was  cut  away,  and  the  pursuers 

^  Id  order  to  distinguish  the  Tories  from  the  British  regalars,  they  were  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  g^reen ; 
the  coats  were  faced  with  white,  and  they  wore  cocked  hats,  with  broad  white  binding  around  them. — See 
Johnson's  Hutory  of  Salem. 

•  The  enemy,  who  were  stationed  in  Wetherby's  house,  suspecting  the  Americans  might  be  vigilant,  were 
prepared  to  seize  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  enter  the  building,  and  Lieutenant  M^Kay  stood  be- 
hind the  door  with  a  bayonet  ready  to  perform  that  duty. 

'  A  A,  the  American  redoubts ;  B,  a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  masking  the  bridge ;  €,  Sinocoe's 
Rangers  in  Wetherby's  house ;  D,  another  detachment  under  Captain  Saunders,  in  ambuscade ;  £,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Rangers  secreted  in  a  wood ;  F,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  making  a  feigned  retreat ;  6,  the 
Americans  after  crossing  the  bridge;  H  H,  sally  of  the  British  light  infantry,  and  pursuit  of  the  Rangers; 
Ii  flight  of  the  Americans ;  0  O,  AUoway's  Creek.  The  straight  double  lines  passing  pcrpendioularlj 
across  the  map  indicate  the  main  road  to  Salem. 

^  Captain  Smith  had  his  cue  shot  away  during  the  skirmish,  and  was  grazed  by  a  bullet  in  his  loins.  His 
horse  received  two  bullets,  but  carried  his  rider  safe  over  the  bridge,  when  he  fell  dead  under  him. 
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MaMBcre  at  Hancock'a  Home. 


Death  of  the  Owner. 


were  foiled.'  Colonel  Mawhood,  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  Simcoe  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 
icans at  Quintan's  Bridge,  determined  to  attack  another  post  at  Hancock's  Bridge  with  his 
whole  force.  The  Americans,  on  the  night  of  their  retreat,  entered  into  a  solemn  com- 
pact, agreeing  that  "  no  British  soldier  should  set  his  foot  or  eat  hread  on  that  side  of  Allo- 
way's  Creek  while  there  was  a  man  left  to  defend  the  soil."  They  properly  apprehended 
a  great  augmentation  of  the  British  force,  and  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  Mawhood 
intrusted  the  expedition  against  the  patriots  at  Hancock's  Bridge  to  the  direction  of  Major 
Simcoe.  That  officer,  in  secretly  reconnoitering,  ascended  a  tree,  and  from  it  made  a  sketch 
of  a  two  story  hrick  house  near  the  bridge,  owned  by  Judge  Hancock,  a  Quaker  and  Loy- 


tlist,  and  formed  therefrom  a 
plan  of  attack.  On  the  night 
jh^  of  the  20th,  the  British 
^'^  marched  to  Salem,  and, 
in  flat-boats,  proceeded  to  the 
Delaware,  and  thence  to  Al- 
bway's  Creek,  up  which  they 
poshed  until  within  a  conven- 
ient distance  from  Hancock's 
Bridge,  when  they  debarked. 
It  was  a  very  dark  night ;  not 


Hancock's  Housk.* 


a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and 
heavy  scuds,  freighted  with 
rain,  came  up  from  the  sea. 
Simcoe  sent  the  boats  back  to 
prevent  the  retreat  of  his  men, 
and  artfully  conpealed  from 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gers which  awaited  them.  Ev- 
ery thing  depended  upon  a  sur- 
prise. Through  marshes,  some- 
times up  to  their  knees  in  wa- 


ter, they  marched  two  miles  before  they  leached  the  solid  earth.  In  a  wood,  upon  dry 
land,  Simcoe  formed  his  men  for  an  attack,  and  then  commenced  his  march  in  silence.  The 
main  body  passed  along  the  public  road  toward  Hancock's  house,  while  Captain  Saunders, 
with  a  small  detachment,  ambuscaded  the  dike  that  led  to  Quintan's  Bridge.  Captain 
Donlop  was  detached  to  the  rear  of  Hancock's  house,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  Amer- 
ican officers  were  quartered,  with  directions  to  force,  occupy,  and  barricade  it,  as  it  com- 
manded the  bridge.  There  were  several  stone  houses  and  cot- 
tages near,  and  detachments  were  arranged  to  attack  and  take 
possession  of  them.  The  inmates  of  Hancock's  house  were  unsus- 
picious of  danger.  Fortunately  for  the  patriots,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  had  quitted  the  place  the  evening  before,  leaving  only 
about  twenty  men  as  a  garrison.  The  surprise  was  complete. 
While  all  were  sleeping,  the  invaders  approached,  and  simulta- 
neously the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house  were  forced.  AH 
within  perished  ;  not  even  the  Tory  owner  escaped.*  A  patrol 
of  seven  men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  creek,  were  surprised, 
and  all  but  one  killed.  The  British,  alldr  committing  some  dep- 
redations in  the  neighborhood,  returned  to  the  mouth  of  Alloway's 


\rWAtM.  AT  UaNOOCK'8   BbIDOK.4 


'  A  militla-iiian  named  Andrew  Baoon  cat  away  the  draw  of  the  bridge  with  an  ax  while  the  British 
were  firing  volleys  at  him.  He  snoceeded  m  his  task,  bat  received  a  woand  which  made  him  a  cripple 
Cor  life. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  an  old  brick  dwelling  in  the  little  village  of  Hancock's  Bridge,  apon  Alloway's 
Creek.  It  stands  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  and  is  known  as  Baker's  tavern.  The  pic- 
ture here  given  is  copied  from  one  in  the  Historical  ColUctiom  of  New  Jertey. 

'  Simcoe  supposed  Jodge  Hancock  was  absent.  He  8a3rs  (Journal,  page  52),  ^^  Some  very  nnfortunate 
oirenmstances  happened  here.  Among  the  killed  was  a  friend  to  government,  then  a  'prisoner  with  the 
rebels,  old  Hancock,  the  ovirner  of  this  boase,  and  his  brother.  Major  Simcoe  had  made  particular  inquiry, 
lod  was  informed  that  he  did  not  live  at  home  since  the  rebels  had  oocapied  the  bridge.  The  information 
was  partly  true.  He  was  not  there  in  the  daytime,  bat  unfortunately  returned  home  at  night.  Events 
Hke  these  are  the  real  miseries  of  war." 

*  This  and  the  preceding  map  are  reduced  copies  of  those  published  in  Simeoe's  Journal  of  the  Opera' 
HoM  of  the  Queen' t  Rangers,  A,  is  Hancock's  house ;  B,  the  bridge  which  the  Americans  had  broken 
down ;  C  C  C,,  march  of  the  Rangers  through  the  village ;  D,  the  enemy's  advanced  guard ;  E,  Captain 
Duokip  detached  to  the  rear  of  the  house ;  F,  Captain  Saunders,  to  ambuscade  the  dike  and  take  up  its 
bridge ;  G,  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell  and  the  27th  Regiment ;  H  H,  Alloway's  Creek. 
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Creek  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia.^  The  afiair  at  Hancock's  Bridge  was  unmitigated  mur- 
der. Some  who  were  massacred  were  not  fighting  men ;  no  resistance  was  made,  and  yet 
those  who  begged  for  quarters  were  inhumanly  slain.  The  chief  perpetrators  were  unprin- 
cipled Tories-— the  blood-hounds  of  the  Revolution. 

A  ray  of  light  from  France  beamed  upon  the  American  army  while  it  was  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  preceded  by  a  faint  gleam  from  England,  and  a  glimmer  upon  our 
own  shores.  That  ray  was  the  intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them  ;'  that  gleam  was  the 
arrival  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bills ;  that  glimmer  was  the  advent  and  first  prooe- 
dures  of  commissioners  bearing  the  olive  branch  of  reconciliation.  The  first  event  has  been 
already  noticed ;'  the  two  latter  have  also  been  referred  to,  and  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other. 

The  position  assumed  by  France  toward  the  revolted  colonies  greatly  embarrassed  the 
British  ministry,  and  the  sagacious  Lord  ^or^h  was  obliged  to  stoop  from  his  haughty  stilts 
and  talk  of  concessions,  contending,  at  the  asune  time,,  that  these  concessions  **  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  tardy  result  of  defeat  pr  weakness."  He  produced  a  conciliatory  plan 
on  the  17th  of  February,  eleven  days,  after  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  had  been  signed.  It  was  contained  in  two  biUs,  one  **  for  declaring  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  within  his  majesty's  colonies  in  North  America ;"  the  other,  "to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means 
of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces 
of  North  America."  By  the  first  bill  he  designed  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  in 
regard  to  taxation  ;  by  the  second,  he  intended  to  grant  the  royal  commissioners  more  am- 
ple powers  than  those  formerly  intrusted  to  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.*     He  proposed  to 

^  Johnson' 9  History  of  Salem  ;   Simcos^s  Journal. 

*  Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  the  canop  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  Washington  issued  the 
following  general  order : 

"  It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  American 
States,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful  friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  establish  our  liberty 
and  independence  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  divine  goodness,  and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we  owe  to  his  divine  interposition.  The 
several  brigades  are  to  be  assembled  for  this  purpose  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chap- 
lains will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the  2d 
instant,  and  offer  up  a  thanksgiving,  and  deliver  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half  past  ten 
o'clock  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  is  to  be  a  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms ;  the  brigade  inspect- 
ors will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms,  and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the  instructions  given  them, 
and  announce  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  are  formed. 

"  The  conunanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint  the  field  officer  to  the  battalions,  after  which  each  bat- 
talion will  be  ordered  to  load  and  ground  their  arms.  At  half  past  eleven  a  second  cannon  will  be  fired 
as  a  signal  for  the  march ;  upon  which  the  several  brigades  will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling  to  the 
right  by  platoons,  and  proceed  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new  position.  This 
will  be  pointed  oat  by  the  brigade  inspectors.  A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on  which  there  will  be 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon ;  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry  will  begin  on  the  right  of  Wood- 
ford's, and  continue  throughout  the  front  line ;  it  will  then  be  taken  up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  aod 
continue  to  the  right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  army  will  huzza,  Long  live  the  King  of  France  J 
The  artillery  then  begins  again,  and  fires  thirteen  rounds ;  this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  general  dis- 
charge of  the  musketry  in  a  running  fire,  and  huzza.  Long  live  the  friendly  European  Powers  /  The  last 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be  given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire,  and  huzza,  The 
American  States!*^ 

Washington,  with  his  lady,  and  suite,  Lord  Stirling  and  his  lady,  with  other  general  officers  and  ladies, 
attended  the  religious  services  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  delivered  a  discourse. 
Afterward  all  the  officers  of  the  army  assembled,  and  partook  of  a  collation  provided  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  When  he  took  his  leave,  there  was  universal  huzzaing,  Long  live  General  Washington  !  The 
huzzas  continued  until  the  general  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  thousand  hats  were  tossed  in 
the  air.    Washington,  with  his  retinue,  turned  round  and  huzzaed  several  times.  '  See  p.  86,  vol.  L 

*  In  1776,  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  were  authorized  to  treat  with  the  rebellious  colonies  for  recon- 
ciliation, but  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  with  favor  by  the  Americans.  It  was  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  crown,  as  a  condition  of  royal  pardon !     This  commission  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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tllow  them  to  treat  with  Congress  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,  and  competent  to  bind  all  the 
states  hj  its  acts  and  negotiations  ;  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or  provincial  Congresses ; 
with  individuals  in  their  actual  civil  and  military  capacities,  without  any  cavil  in  address- 
mg  them  according  to  the  rank  held  under  Congress  ;*  to  suspend  hostilities  ;  intermit  the 
operation  of  laws ;  grant  pardons,  immunities,  and  rewards ;  restore  charters  and  constitu- 
tioDS,  and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates,  &c.,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  It  was  also  proposed  that  a  renunciation  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  nor  debated,  until  a  definitive  treaty  had  received  final  ratification  by 
the  king  and  Parliament.  The  commissioners  were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a  rea- 
lonable  and  moderate  contribution  toward  the  common  defense  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
bat  this  was  not  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Such  is  an  outline  of  North's  con- 
ciliatory plan,  which,  if  it  had  been  presented  two  years  before,  would  probably  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Americans. 

These  bills  met  with  great  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  excited  a  long  and  stormy  de- 
bate. The  question  assumed  the  distinct  form  of  a  proposition  to  dismember  the  British 
empire,  by  allowing  the  American  colonies  to  withdraw  as  independent  states.  This  prop- 
osition was  afiirmatively  supported  as  the  only  surd  means  of  detaching  the  colonies  from 
France,  the  ancient  enemy  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  vehemently 
opposed  it.  Though  a  warm  friend  of  the  Americans,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
their  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eloquence,  he  de- 
Bounced  the  proposition.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  debates  on  the  question  ran  high, 
and  Chatham  became  greatly  excited.  Sickness  and  age  had  broken  his  physical 
strength,  but  the  fire  of  his  intellect  burned  as  clear  as  ever.  He  came  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  day,  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  leaning  upon  two  friends ;  and  when  he  arose  to 
ipetk,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  by  Lord  Weymouth,  he  leaned  upon  crutches.  **  I 
thank  Grod,"  he  said,  with  a  trembling  voice,  '*  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind. 
I  am  old  and  infirm  ;  I  have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave ;  I  am  risen  from 
my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country ;  perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this 
House."  A  deep  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  as  he  uttered  these  words ; 
gradually  his  voice  assumed  its  wonted  strength  and  harmony,  and  with  all  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  oratory  of  his  best  days,  he  addressed  the  House.  *'  My  lords,"  he  continued, 
**  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice 
against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  junc- 
tore ,'  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the 
foyal  ofispring  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest 
inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a  measure  ?  My  lords,  his 
majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall 
we  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pos- 
sesnons  ?  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has  survived^  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  dep- 
redations, the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest — ^that  has  stood  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house  of  Bourbon  '.'  Surely, 
my  k>rds,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  !  Shall  a  people  that,  fifleen  years  ago,  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy,  *  Take 
all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?*  It  is  impossible  !  I  wage  war  with  no  man  or  set  of 
men.  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still 
persist  in  unretracted  error ;  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt 
between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  not  be  preserved  with  honor, 

*  The  fonner  commissioners  addressed  the  commander-in-chief  "  Mr.  Washington,"  and  refused  to  treat 
vith  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Rotledge,  as  members  of  Congress,  for  the  legality  of  that  body  was  denied. 
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Copley's  Picture  of  Oe  Scena 


why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesitation  ?     I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed 
of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom ;  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 

though  I  know  them  not.  But,  my  lords, 
any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us, 
at  least,  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we  must 
fall,  let  us  fall  like  men !"  As  Chatham 
sat  down,  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
said  to  him,  "  You  forgot  to  mention  what 
we  talked  of;  shall  I  get  up  ?'*  "  No,  no," 
replied  Chatham,  **  I  will  do  it  by-and-by." 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  arose,  and  re- 
plied to  Chatham.  When  he  sat  down, 
the  great  orator  attempted  to  rise,  but  the 
violence  of  his  indignation  overcame  him, 
and  he  swooned.  He  was  caught  in  friend- 
ly arms,  and  the  whole  House,  in  great  agi- 
tation, crowded  around  him  with  anxious 
solicitude.^  He  was  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  carried  home  to  his 
country  seat  at  Hayes.  That  speech  was, 
indeed,  his  last,  for,  in  a  little  more  than  a 
month  afterward,  he  expired.  Par-  ^g^j  n^ 
liament  voted  him  a  public  funeral  ^''^®- 
and  a  monument ;  and,  after  settling  upon 
his  family  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  a  grant  was  made  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  pay  off  his  lord- 
ship*s  debts.  The  last  words  of  the  great 
orator  were  agreeable  to  the  royal  ears, 


Chatuaji's  Monxtuknt,  WssTMiNSTsa  Abbeys 


^  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  American  artist,  painted  a  representation  of  this  scene  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  a  note  on  page  496  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  placed  Copley  among  the 
early  refugee  Loyalists.  History  and  fair  inference  have  assigned  him  Uiat  position,  partly  on  account  of 
his  marriage  relation  with  a  family  of  Loyalists,  and  partly  because  he  was  one  of  the  addressers  of  Hutch- 
inson, left  the  country  with  him,  and  was  intimate  with  him  in  London.  Sabine  places  him  among  the  Loy- 
alists,  and  his  biographers  generally  have  given  him  that  character.  Since  the  publication  of  that  volume, 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  knew  Copley  and  his  sentiments  intimately, 
denied  that  he  was  a  Loyalist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  averred  that  he  was  a  Whig  in  sentiment  during  the 
whole  controversy,  and  adduced,  among  other  evidence,  the  fact,  that  when  commissioned  to  make  two 
paintings,  one  for  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  other  for  the  House  of  Commons,  he  chose  as  a  subject  for 
the  former,  The  Death  of  Chatham^  and  for  the  latter,  Charlet  the  Firtt  in  Parliament.  The  scene  of  the 
last  picture  is  at  the  moment  when  the  speaker  uttered  to  the  king  the  republican  sentiment,  "  I  have  no 
eyes  to  see,  no  ears  to  hear,  no  mouth  to  speak,  but  as  Parliament  directs  ;'^  implying  entire  subserviency 
to  the  popular  will.  Mr.  Adams  said  Copley  went  to  England,  not  as  a  fugitive,  but  entirely  on  acooont 
of  his  profession,  which  disturbances  in  Boston  had  almost  destroyed. 

*  William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  November,  1 708.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1726.  He  left  that  institution  for  a  military  profession, 
which  he  entered  with  the  rank  of  comet.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Old  Sarmn  in 
1735,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  extensive  infonnation.  He  was  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  against  Walpole,  and,  for  his  good  service  against  that  minister,  Walpole's  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  left  Pitt,  in  her  will,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  From  1746  until  1755,  he  was 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  pajrmaster  of  the  army,  and  privy  counselor.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  1 756, 
and  had  the  direction  of  the  war  bureau  during  a  late  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  Seven  Tears'  war.  He 
retired  from  office  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  continued  in  Parliament.  In  1766  he  was  created 
Earl  Chatham,  and  occupied  the  privy  seal  in  the  administration.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1768 ;  and 
from  that  period  until  his  death,  an  hereditary  gout  kept  him  much  at  home  and  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion.    He  ¥ras  struck  .down  with  apoplexy  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
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PItfli  Fnnenl  and  If omunent      Nordi'f  coadliatorj  Propoaitions  retjected.      Arrival  of  CommiMiooert.       Goremor  Tryoo. 

tnd  the  king  was  pleased  to  bestow  his  bounty  when  *'  the  trumpet  of  sedition''^  was  si- 
kneed. 

The  conciliatory  bills  arrived  in  America  about  the  middle  of  April.  Grovemor  Tryon, 
of  New  York,  caused  them  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated.  As  they  did  not  pos- 
itively propose  the  independence  of  the  colonies  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  they  were  regarded 
by  the  patriots  with  suspicion,  and  were  denominated  the  "  deceptionary  bills.''  **  Nothing 
ibort  of  independence,  it  appears  to  me,  will  do,''  Washington  wrote.  "  A  peace  on  other 
terms  would,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war."  Congress  entertained 
the  same  sentiments.  As  soon  as  draughts  of  the  bills  were  received  by  that  body,  they 
were  referred  to  a  committee.  When  they  reported,  some  discussion  arose,  but  it  j^p^  29; 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  terms  ofiered  were  totally  inadequate,. and  that  ^^^ 
no  advances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  for  a  peace  would  be  met,  unless,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  they  either  withdrew  their  armies  and  fleets,  or  acknowledged,  unequivo- 
cally, the  independence  of  the  United  States.'  This  report,  and  other  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  following  day,  were  printed  with  the  '<  deceptionary  bills,"  and  circulated  throughout 
the  country.' 

The  king's  ship  of  war  Trident  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  the  4th  of  June,  having  on 
board  three  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  North's  conciliatory  bills. 
These  commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  formerly  governor  of  West 
Florida,*  And  William  Eden,  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  governor  of  Maryland  from 
1769  until  the  Revolution.     They  were  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Adam  Ferguson, 

professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

^^^^  Edinburgh,  as  secretary.     General  Howe  was  di- 

/T^j^^jrag/g^^^^y^Z^^C^^Pl^      rected  to  join  the  commissioners,  but,  as  he  had  re- 

^  turned  home,  Sir   Henry  Clinton  took   his  place. 

That  officer  wrote  to  Washington,  requesting  a  pass- 
port for  Dr.  Ferguson  to  proceed  to  Congress  at  York,  with  dispatches.     The  request  was 


and  died  on  the  11th  of  May  following,  at  the  age  of  70.*  "  His  disposition,"  says  Brougham,  "was  ex- 
ceedingly aflectionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolenoe,  in  which  he  showed  himself  incased  to  the 
world,  fell  naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put  it  off,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own 
door.  To  all  his  family  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  that  showed  how 
moch  be  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted  in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ;  was  fond  of  music ; 
kwed  the  country  ;  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  gardening ;  and  had  even  an  extremely  happy  taste  in  laying 
out  grounds.'^ 

*  The  King  was  applied  to  by  Lord  North,  before  Chatham's  death,  to  make  some  provision  for  his  fam- 
ily. In  a  sharp  letter  his  majesty  said,  **  When  decrepitude  or  death  puts  an  end  to  him  as  a  trumpet  of 
•editioD,  I  shall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second  son's  name  instead  of  the  father's,  and  making  up 
the  pension  <£3000. — Brougham's  Statetmen  of  the  Times  of  Oeorge  III. 

*  JoumaU  of  Congreu^  iv.,  164. 

'  Governor  Tryon  inclosed  copies  of  these  bills  to  General  Washington,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
lid  in  circulating  them  !  Washington  sent  them  to  Congress,  and  after  that  body  had  passed  its  resolves 
on  the  subject,  the  chief  forwarded  printed  copies  to  Tryon,  and  politely  requested  him  to  have  them  circu- 
lated among  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  the  Lcgis- 
blares  of  the  several  states,  or  any  executive  authority  possessing  the  power,  to  issue  proclamations  offer- 
ing pardon  to  those  who  had  taken  up  afms  against  the  continental  government,  and  who  should  surrender 
themselves,  and  return  to  the  state  to  which  they  belonged,  before  the  10th  of  June.  This  resolution  was 
•dopted  on  the  23d  of  April. — JoumalSy  iv.,  168.  This  was  an  excellent  retort  upon  Governor  Tryon.  It 
is  difficult,  as  Washington  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Livingston,  in  viewing  the  conduct  of  Tryon 
OQ  thb  occasion,  "  which  to  admire  most,  his  impertinence  or  his  folly." 

*  According  to  McGregor,  James  MTherson,  the  translator  of  Ofiian's  Poems,  went  to  Florida  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  in  1770,  as  surveyor  general,  and  took  the  original  Gaelic  manuscripts  with  him.  Many 
of  them  were  lost  there,  and  were  never  recovered. 

*  ParfiameBt  voted  Urn  a  funeral  and  a  monoment  The  pall-bearers  on  the  occasion  of  his  burial  were  Edmund  Bubkx, 
Or  GsoBos  8ATXXXK,  JoHN-DumaNO,  Esq.,  and  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Townshsivd.  He  was  buried  about  twenty  yards  from 
fte  north  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  monumeDt  is  composed  of  six  figures,  representing  Lord  Chatham,  Prudence, 
Fortttade,  Britamda,  Earth,  and  Ocean.  The  Matue  of  Chatham  is  represented  in  the  engraring.  The  inscription  upon  tho 
■wwoMBt  is  as  follows :  **  Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament,  as  a  Testimony  to  the  Virtues  and  Ability  of  William  Pitt. 
Eari  of  Chatham,  during  whose  administratioo  Dirine  Proridence  exalted  Great  Britain  to  a  Height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 
\akaowm  to  any  former  Age.*' 
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declined  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  Congress.  The  commissioners  then  sent  their  papers,  by  a  flag,  directly  to  the 
president.  Among  these  was  an  address  to  that  body.  The  president  was  desired  to  read 
it  immediately.  When  he  came  to  a  part  containing  strong  expressions  of  disrespect  for 
the  King  of  France,  he  was  interrupted.  The  House,  after  some  debate,  directed  him  to 
read  no  further,  but  to  seal  the  papers.  The  subject  was  resumed  in  debate  two  days  aft- 
erward, when  a  reply  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident, the  substance  of  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to 
North's  bills.  They  were  informed  that  no  reconciliation  could  possibly  be  efiected  on  the 
profiered  terms,  but,  when  the  king  should  manifest  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  "by  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  states,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleets 
and  armies.  Congress  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  therefor."  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  commissioners  to  accede  to  either  of  these  propositions,  nor  was  it  the  intention 
of  Parliament  to  grant  them.' 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners'  had  eflectually 
barred  the  door  to  negotiations.  The  commissioners  remained  in  the  country  until  October, 
and  made  various  attempts  by  art,  and  by  oflicial  intercourse,  to  gain  their  object.  They 
failed,  however,  and  Anally  returned  to  England.  Just  previous  to  their  departure,  they 
issued  a  long  manifesto  and  proclamation  to  Congress,  to  the  state  Legislatures,  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  in  which  they  briefly  recapitulated  the  steps  they  had  taken 
to  accomplish  a  reconciliation ;  denounced  the  rebels,  and  warned  the  people  of.  the  total 
and  material  change  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  future  conduct  of  hostilities.  Should 
they  still  persist  in  refusing  obedience,  they  were  menaced  with  all  the  extremes  of  war. 
Packages  of  these  manifestoes,* 
with  one  printed  on  vellum,  and 
signed  by  Clinton,  Carlisle,  and 
Eden,  were  made  up  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  and  the  several  states 
by  a  flag.  Congress  declared  that 
the  agents  employed  to  distribute 
them  were  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  flag,  and  recommended  the  several 
states  to  seize  and  imprison  them.  Congress  also 
published  a  manifesto,  which,  after  charging  the 
commissioners  with  mean  attempts  to  bribe  mem- 
bers of  its  body  and  other  persons ;  with  deceit 
and  servility  of  adulation,  they  concluded  by  sol- 
emnly declaring,  "  If  our  enemies  presume  to  ex- 
ecute their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  ca-  

reer  of  barbarity,  we  will  take  such  exemplary     ^^^^^^^^  ,,  ^  Co-«««ok«..' 
vengeance  as  shall  deter  others  from  like  conduct. 

»  Sparks'8  Washinelon,  v.,  397.  .    ,    r  i. 

«  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  these  proceedings  of  Congress  took  place  ten  days  before  the  amval  of  ibc 
intelligence  that  France  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  j  that  event,  therefore, 
had  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  Congress. 

»  These  I  copied  from  an  original  manifesto  of  the  commissioners,  dated  October  3d,  1778,  and  presenred 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut.  The  name  of  Johnstone  is  not  attached  to  the  mani- 
festo. His  openly  corrupt  proceedings  caused  Congress  to  declare  that  no  intercourse  should  be  had  with 
him.  Johnstone  endeavored  to  gain  by  flattery  what  the  nature  of  his  commission  denied  him.  Finding 
no  door  open  for  negotiation  with  Congress,  he  determined  to  attempt  to  win  over  influential  members  to 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  propositions  of  the  ministers.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an  American 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Thomas  Graeme  of  Pennsylvania,  then  the  wife  of  Hugh  Ferguson,  a  rclauve 
of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners.  Her  husband  being  in  the  British  service,  she  was  much  m  the  com- 
pany  of  Loyalists.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  attainments,  and,  although  the  wife  of  an  enemy  to  the 
country,  she  maintained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  leading  patriots.  Johnstone  made  his  residence  at 
the  house  of  Charles  Stedman  (one  of  Cornwallis's  officers,  and  an  historian  of  the  war),  where  Mrs.  Fer- 
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Attempt  to  Bribe  General  Reed. 


Mrs.  Gnsme't  part  in  the  Affair. 


Memoir  of  Generml  Reed. 


1778. 


We  appeal  to  that  God  who  searoheth  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  ; 
aad  in  his  holy  presence  declare,  that,  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  sugges- 
tions of  anger  6r  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible  change  of  fortune,  we  will  adhere  to 
this  oar  determination." 

The  American  army  remained  encamped  at  Valley  Forge  until  the  1 8th  of  June, 
when  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  Philadelphia  and 

goson  onen  visited.  Johnstone  spoke  to  her  warmly  in  favor  of  American  interests,  and  she  believed  him 
to  be  a  true  friend  of  their  country.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  stop  the  efTasion  of  blood,  and  a  be- 
lief that,  if  a  proper  representation  conld  be  made  to  leading  men  in  Congress,  a  reconciliation  might  yet 
be  effected.  As  he  was  not  permitted  to  pass  the  lines  himself,  Johnstone  desired  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  say  to 
General  Joseph  Reed,  that,  provided  he  coald,  conformably  to  his  conscience  and  views  of  things,  exert  his 
infloence  to  settle  the  dispute,  he  might  command  ten  thousand  guineas  and  the  best  post  in  government. 
Mrs.  Ferguson  suggested  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  considered  as  a  bribe  by  Mr.  Reed,  but  John- 
stooe  disclaimed  the  idea.  Convinced  of  his  sincerity  and  good-will,  as  she  alleged,  she  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  General  Reed  in  Philadelphia,  three  days  after  the  British  had  evacuated  that  city. 
She  repeated  to  him  her  conversation  with  Johnstone,  when  Reed,  filled  with  indignation,  replied,  "/  am 
futt  worth  purchasing,  but,  such  a*  I  am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  tnough  to  do  it  /"  General 
Reed  had  received  a  communication  from  Johnstone  Just  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  written  and 
verbal  communications  of  the  commissioner  he  now  laid  before  Congress,  and  that  body  declared  all  further 
oorrespondeoce  with  Johnstone  to  be  terminated.  The  fact  soon  went  abroad.  The  reply  of  Reed  went 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  people  looked  with  inefiable  contempt  upon  the  commissioners.*  Poor  Mrs. 
Fergusoa,  whose  motives  seem  to  have  been  pure,  was  violently  assailed.  Unfortunately,  she  had  been  the 
bearer,  a  few  months  before,  of  an  offensive  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Duch6  (see  page  268)  to  General 
Washington,  and  she  was  denounced  as  a  British  emissary.  She  lived,  however,  to  see  all  these  suspicions 
diaaipated.t — See  Gordon's  American  Revolution,  ii.,  378  ;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Rced^  i., 
381;  Mrs.£llett*s  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  196. 

*  Jowph  Reed  wu  bom  in  New  Jersey,  August  S7, 1741,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1757.  He  studied  law  with  Richard 
Stockton ;  also  at  the  Temple,  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Philadelphia  in  1774,  where  he 
look  np  his  residence  after  his  return  from  England.    He  was 

president  of  the  first  popular  convention  in  Pennsylvania.    He 

soeoa|MUiied  Washington  as  his  aid  and  secretary  when  he  went 

to  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  remained  with  him  during  the  cam- 
paign.   In  1776  he  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  the  Amer- 

tesD  army,  and  proved  an  active  and  brave  ofilcer.    In  the  spring 

of  17n  he  was  appointed  a  general  officer  in  the  cavalry,  but  de- 

efined  die  station.     He  remained  attached  to  the  army,  and  was 

ia  the  batde  at  Gemumtown  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.    He 

was  chosen  a  menaber  of  Congress  toward  the  close  of  1777. 

He  was  a  member  of  that  body  in  1778,  when  the  commission- 
en  arrived  from  England,  and,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  text, 

»ai  approached  with  honeyed  words,  and  promises  of  wealth 

■ad  rank  if  he  would  &vor  the  views  of  the  government  agents. 

Bs  noUe  reply  was  given,  and,  abashed,  the  commissioners 

■osffat  odier  and  more  pliable  instruments  for  their  use.    Gen- 
eral Reed  was  chosen  president  of  Pennsylvania  in  1778,  and 

oNitiBned  in  that  office  until  October,  1781,  when  he  resumed  his 

practlee  of  the  law.    He  ever  retained  the  confidence  and  high- 
est esteem  of  Waahington  and  the  best  patriots  of  the  Revoln- 

lioa ;  and  when  the  cloud  of  party  rancor  passed  away,  all  men 

behdd  in  Joseph  Reed  a  pa^ot  and  an  honest  man.    In  1784, 

Itt  visited  England  for  his  health,  but  without  beneficial  results. 

Be  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  at  the  age  of  forty  two.    His 

wife  was  Esther  de  Berdt,  the  leader  in  the  patriotic  eflbrts  of 

die  ladies  of  Philadelphia  to  extend  comfort  to  the  suffering  army, 

■Motiooed  in  a  preceding  chapter.    George  W.  Reed,  the  yonn- 

|Bst  no  of  Genera]  IL,  commanded  the  Vixen  in  1812,  and  died  while  a  prisoner  in  England. 
A  tew  days  after  the  death  of  General  Reed,  Philip  Freneau  wrote  a  brief  monody,  in  which  the  followmg  lines  occur : 
•No  single  art  engaged  his  manly  mind,  "  Firm  to  his  purpose,  vigilant  and  bold, 

4a  every  scene  his  active  genius  shined.  Detesting  traitors,  and  despising  gold, 

Katnre  in  him,  in  honor  to  our  age.  He  scom'd  all  bribes  from  Britain's  hostile  throne. 

At  once  composed  the  toldier  and  the  $a^e.  For  all  his  country's  wrongs  were  thrice  his  own." 

*  Traraball.  in  his  MTingaU,  thus  alludes  to  the  participation  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  Johnstone's  efforts  at  bribery : 

Behold,  at  Briton's  utmost  shifts  "  While  Venus,  Join'd  to  act  the  farce. 

Comes  Johnstone,  loaded  with  like  gifts,  Strolls  forth  embassadress  of  Mars. 

To  venture  through  the  Whiggish  tribe,  In  vain  he  strives ;  for,  while  he  lingers, 

Tb  cuddle,  wheedle,  coax,  and  bribe ;  These  mastiffs  bile  his  offering  fingers ; 
And  «*^n,  to  aid  his  desp'rate  mission.  Nor  buys  for  George  and  realms  inf«^mal 

His  pottiooated  politician :  One  spaniel  but  the  mongrel  Arnold." 
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Or  Henry  Clinton  Commander-in-Chief.    Condition  of  tiie  Americm  Army.    Exchange  of  Goneral  Lee.    Oatfia  of  ABeglanea 

crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  generalissimo,  and  took  command  of  the  British  army  on  the  11  th  of  May.  In 
the  instructions  to  Clinton  as  Howe's  successor,  the  ministry  ordered  him  to  evacuate  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  resolved  to  do  so  as  early  as  the  23d  of  May,  and  to  proceed  by  water 
to  New  York.  Fearing  he  might  be  delayed  by  head  winds,  and  that  Washington  would 
push  forward  to  and  capture  New  York  city,  he  changed  his  plan  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed by  land.  In  the  mean  while,  Washington,  informed  of  the  evident  intention  of  the  en- 
emy to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  placed  his  army  in  a  condition  to  march  immediately  at  the 
beating  of  the  drum.  His  condition  was  very  much  changed  for  the  better.  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  had  been  exchanged  for  Prescott,  and  was  now  in  camp,  and  reinstated  in  his 
old  command  as  second  general  officer  of  the  army.'  The  troops  fit  for  service  numbered 
about  fifteen  thousand ;  and  the  warmth  and  comforts  of  pleasant  summer  time,  co-opera- 
ting with  the  good  news  from  France,  made  the  soldiers  cheerful  and  hopeful.' 

*■  Washington  was  directed,  by  a  resolation  of  Congress,  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  before  leaving  Valley  Forge.  The  oath  was  administered  to  several  at  one  time,  each  officer 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  Jost  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  repeat  the  oath,  Grcneral  Lee 
withdrew  his  hand.  This  movement  was  repeated,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Washington  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  strange  conduct,  when  Lee  replied,  ^*  As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough  to  absolve  myself 
from  all  allegiance  to  him  ;  but  I  have  some  scruples  about  the  Prince  of  Wales.''  Even  the  grave  Wadi- 
in^ton  was  obliged  to  join  in  the  laughter  which  followed  this  odd  reply.  Lee  eventually  took  the  oath 
with  the  rest,  and  subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  City,  the  original  oaths  of  allegiance,  signed  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  are  well  preserved,  and  present  an  interesting  collection  of  au- 
tographs. The  oath  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  blanks,  in  which  the  name  and  rank  of  the  officer 
was  written,  with  his  signature  at  bottom.  I  observed  that  Generals  Lord  Stirling,  Knox,  and  Greene  ad- 
ministered the  principal  portion  of  the  oaths.  The  following  is  a  fao  simile  of  Lonl  Stirling's  oath,  admin- 
istered by  Washington : 

do    acknowledge    the   UNITED  STATES  of  AMEv^^S^^ 

RICA,  to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign   States,  and  ^^^^' 
declare   that  the   people   thereof  owe   no   allegiance   or  obedi- 
ence to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain ;    and  I  re- 
nounce, refuf^nd  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to  him; 

and   I  do  ^^i^^^k^^^ ^     that   I    will   to    the    utmoft    of 

my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid  United 
States,  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs  and  his  or  their  abettors,  affiftants  and  adherents, 
and  will  ferve  the  faid  United  States  in  the  office  of  ^/ft^^i^ 

^^.^^^t.e^r^^:^^ "  which  I  now  hold,  with  Melity, 

according  to  the  beft  of  my  fkill  and  underftanding. 


«  Of  these,  11,800  were  at  Valley  Forge,  which  comprehended  the  sick  and  those  who  might  be  called 
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EvMitttkm  of  PhOadelpUa  by  the  BritUh.  Punuit  by  the  Americans.  llie  British  harassed  in  New  Jersey 

Sir  Henry  Clintoii  made  his  preparations  for  evacuation  with  so  much  adroitness,  that 
Washington  was  not  certified  of  his  destination  until  he  had  actually  crossed  the  Delaware. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  he  would  take  a  land  route  for  New  York,  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  dispatched  Maxwell's  hrigade  to  co-operate  with  General  Dickinson  and  the  New 
Jeney  militia  in  retarding  the  march  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  little  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  when  the  British  army  left  the  city,  and  commenced 
crofliiDg  the  Delaware  at  Gloucester  Point.**  At  ten  o'clock  the  rear-guard  landed ; 
tad  toward  evening  that  motley  host  of  British  regulars  and  Loyalists,  Hessians,  and  a 
crowd  of  camp-followers,  were  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  on  the  south  side  of  Cooper's 
Creek,  Hve  miles  southeast  of  Camden. 

When  intelligence  of  the  evacuation  reached  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge,  and,  with  almost  his  whole  army,  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  General 
Aniold,  whose  wound  would  not  allow  him  to  engage  in  active  service,  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  small  detachment,  while  the  main  army  marched  rapidly  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  quarter-master  general's  department,  under 
the  able  management  of  General  Greene,  enabled  the  army  to  move  with  facility.  The 
divisions  of  Greene  and  Wayne  first  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  a  short  jqq^  do; 
distance  above  the  place  where  Washington  passed  to  the  attack  of  the  Hessians  at  ^^^ 
Trenton  eighteen  months  previously  ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  chief  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  army  on  the  two  following  days.  Colonel  Morgan  was  sent  with  six  hundred 
men  to  re-enforce  Maxwell.  The  army  halted  at  Hopewell,  within  five  miles  of 
Trenton,  and  there  Washington  called  another  council  of  war.'  The  tardy  move- 
ments of  Clinton  induced  the  belief  that  he  was  maneuvering  to  entice  the  Americans  into 
a  genera]  action.  <<  Will  it  be  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  engagement  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion which  the  chief  proposed  to  the  council.  The  decision  was  a  negative ;  but  it  was 
leoonunended  to  send  detachments  to  harass  the  enemy  on  their  march.  General  Lee  was 
opposed  to  this  measure,  and  objected  to  any  interference  whatever  with  the  enemy.  Pur-  / 
Boantto  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  Washington  ordered  Morgan's  corps  to  gain  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Maxwell's  brigade  to  hang  on  their  left,  and  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Scott,'  with  about  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  to  annoy  them  on  the  rear  and  flanks. 
To  these  were  added  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson,  and  a  party  of  vol- 
miteers  from  Pennsylvania  under  Cadwallader. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  march  from  Haddonfield  directly  to  Brunswick,  and  em- 
bark his  troops  on  the  Raritan  River.     He  moved  on  slowly,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Holly,* 

into  action  on  an  emergency.    There  was  a  detachment  at  Wilmington  of  1 400 ;  and  on  the  Hudson  River 
tbere  were  1800.     At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  18th  of  May,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  anticipate 
t^  when  all  the  re-enforcements  were  brought  in,  the  whole  army,  fit  for  duty,  would  amount  to  about 
20,000  men. 
^  Gloucester  Point  is  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware,  three  miles  below  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 

*  A  council  of  war  was  held  on  the  17th,  the  day  before  the  Americans  left  Valley  Forge,  and  among 
other  qne^kMis  proposed  was,  "  If  the  enemy  march  through  Jersey,  will  it  be  prudent  to  attack  them  on 
the  way,  or  more  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  North  River  in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  manner,  to  se- 
cure the  important  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  ?"  Nearly  all  the  officers 
vere  opposed  to  an  attack,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  force,  but  some  thought  it  should  depend  on  cir- 
eomstancec.  Washington  was  desirous  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

*  Charles  Scott  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  in  Virginia.  He  raised  the  first  company  of  volun- 
teers in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  River,  that  actually  entered  into 

the  Cootinental  service.     So  much  was  he  appreciated,  that,  in  1777,  y^  ^y  yp 

the  shire-town  of  Powhatan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.    Con-      //O^VS^       ^.-/^^^  y  j 
gress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the  1st  of      CK^/i^^>»  ^  K^^^^S^yZy* 
April,  1777.    He  served  with  distinction  during  the  war,  and  at  its  term-   T 
iBfttioD  he  went  to  Kentucky.     He  settled  in  Woodford  county,  in  that 
itate,  in  1785.     He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  defeat  in  1791 ;  and  in 
1794  be  commancied  a  portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timber.     He  was  governor  ol 
Kenincky  from  1808  to  1812.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  October,  1820,  aged  sevenly-four  years. 
^  Moont  Holly  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Burlington  county.    It  is  situated  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Ran 
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Extent  of  the  British  Line.  Wafhlngton'f  Detenniiiation  to  Fight.  Prepttnttioiu  of  both  Anniei  fior  Battle. 

to  Crosswicks  and  Allen  town.  There  being  but  a  single  road,  his  long  train  of  baggage- 
wagons  and  bat-horses,  together  with  his  troops,  made  a  line  nearly  twelve  miles  in  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  build  bridges  and  causeways  over  the  streams  and  marshes,  and  his  prog- 
ress, consequently,  was  very  tardy.  When  at  Allentown,  perceiving  Washington  almost 
on  his  front,  Clinton  changed  his  course,  rather  than  risk  a  general  action  with  all  his  en- 
cumbrances. Turning  to  the  right,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  Monmouth  court-house  and 
Sandy  Hook,  with  the  determination  of  embarking  his  troops  at  the  latter  place.  The  Amer- 
ican army  had  now  reached  Kingston,  on  the  Millstone  River.  General  Lee  was 
still  strongly  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and, 
being  next  in  command  to  Washington,  his  opinions  had  considerable  weight  with  the  other 
officers.  Yet  six  general  officers  were  in  favor  of  continued  annoyances  by  detachments, 
and  three  of  them  (Greene,  La  Fayette,  and  Wayne)  declared  in  favor  of  a  general  action. 
Washington  was  at  first  embarrassed  by  these  divided  opinions ;  but,  relying  upon  his  own 
judgment,  which  was  strongly  in  favor  of  an  engagement,  he  asked  no  further  advice,  bat 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a  battle.  He  immediately  ordered  a  detachment  of 
one  thousand  men,  under  General  Wayne,  to  join  the  troops  nearest  the  enemy ;  gave  Gren- 
eral  La  Fayette  the  command  of  all  the  advanced  parties,  amounting  to  almost  four  thoa- 
june  26.  ^^^^  i^^i^i  including  the  militia,*  and  moved  forward  with  the  main  body  to  Cran- 
1^^-  berry.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  which  circumstance,  in  connection  with  a 
heavy  storm  that  commenced  about  nine  in  the  morning,  made  it  impossible  to  resume  the 
march  without  injury  to  the  troops. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  La  Fayette,  with  the  advanced  forces,  proceeded  to 
Englishtown,  a  hamlet  about  five  miles  westward  of  Monmouth  court-house.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americans,  and,  properly  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  his  flanks  and  rear,  changed  the  disposition  of  his  line.  He  placed  the  baggage 
train  in  front,  and  his  best  troops,  consisting  of  the  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  chasseurs 
of  the  line,  in  the  rear.  The  baggage  of  the  whole  army  (in  which  term  were  included  the 
bat-horses  and  wheel-carriages  of  every  department)  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen.  With  his  army  thus  arranged,  Clinton  encamped  in  a  strong  position 
near  Monmouth  court-house,  secured  on  nearly  all  sides  by  woods  and  marshy  grounds.  His 
line  extended,  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  court-house  to  the  parting 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown,  and  on  the  lef^,  along  the  road  from 
Monmouth  to  Allentown,  about  three  miles. 

The  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  his  line  of  march  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  obliged 
Washington  to  increase  the  number  of  his  advanced  corps,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Major- 
general  Lee  with  two  brigades  to  join  La  Fayette  at  Englishtown,  and,  as  senior  officer,  to 
take  command  of  the  whole  division  designed  for  making  the  first  attack.     The  main  army 
marched  the  same  day,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  Englishtown  ;  Morgan's 
corps  was  lefl  hovering  on  the  British  right ;  and  about  seven  hundred  militia,  under 

oocus  Creek,  about  nineteen  miles  from  Trenton.  Daring  the  war,  a  Whig,  named  William  Denning,  who 
afterward  resided  in  Meant  Holly,  constructed  a  wrougbt*iron  cannon.  It  was  made  of  iron  staves,  hooped 
like  a  barrel  with  the  same  material.  There  were  four  layers  of  staves,  firmly  bound  together,  and  then  bored 
and  breeched  like  other  cannons.  He  finished  one  in  Middlesex,  Pennsylvania,  and  began  another  in  Moont 
Holly.  The  former  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  the 
latter  was  placed  in  the  Philadelphia  arsenal.     Denning  died  a  few  years  since,  at  the  age  of  ninety-foar. 

*  This  force  properly  fell  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Lee.  As  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment, it  placed  him  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  This  embarrassment  was  mentioned  to  Washington  by  La 
Fayette,  who  ofiered  to  take  command  of  that  division.  Washington  agreed  to  give  it  to  La  Fayette,  if 
General  Lee  would  consent  to  the  arrangement.  That  officer  readily  consented,  and  La  Fayette  was  placed 
in  command.  Lee  afterward  changed  his  mind,  and  applied  to  Washington  to  be  reinstated.  He  could 
not,  with  justice  or  propriety,  recall  the  orders  given  to  La  Fayette ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  endeavored 
to  preserve  harmony  by  giving  Lee  the  command  of  two  brigades,  with  orders  to  join  the  advanced  detacb- 
menls,  when,  of  course,  his  rank  would  entitle  him  to  the  command  of  the  whole.  He  ordered  Lee  to  give 
La  Fayette  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to  ofier  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  for  prosecuting  any  en- 
terprise he  might  have  already  undertaken.  Washington  wrote,  also,  to  La  Fayette,  explaining  the  dilem- 
ma, and  counting  upon  his  cheerfal  acquiescence. 
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BritUi  Camp  near  Mcmmoatii  Cooit-hoase.         Their  Movement^bward  Sandy  Hook.  Lee  ordered  to  attack  the  Britbh. 

Dickinson,  menaced  their  left.  '  Washington  foresaw  the  increased  strength  the  enemy  would 
gain  by  reaching  the  heights  of  M iddletown,  which  were  about  three  miles  in  advance.  To 
prevent  them  obtaining  that  advantage,  he  determined  to  attack  their  rear  the  moment  they 
should  attempt  to  move.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  General  Lee  to  make  the  necessary 
disposition,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  perceiving  that  an  immediate  action  was  inevitable,  made  preparations  accordingly. 
The  night  of  the  27  th  was  one  of  great  anxiety  to  both  parties. 

The  28th  of  June,  1778,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  The  sky  was  cloudless  over  the  plains  of  Monmouth  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  summer  solstice.  It  was  the 
saltriest  day  of  the  year ;  not  a  zephyr  moved  the  leaves ;  nature  smiled  in  her  beautiful 
garments  of  flowers  and  foliage,- and  the  birds  carolled  with  delight,  in  the  fullness  of  love 
tnd  harmony.  Man  alone  was  the  discordant  note  in  the  universal  melody.  He  alone, 
the  proud  **  lord  of  creation,"  claiming  for  his  race  the  sole  mundane  possession  of  the  Di- 
vine image,  disturbed  the  chaste  worship  of  the  hour,  which  ascended  audibly  from  the 
groves,  the  streams,  the  meadows,  and  the  woodlands.  On  that  calm  Sabbath  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  paradisal  beauty,  twenty  thousand  men  girded  on  the  implements  of  hellish  war 
to  maim  and  destroy  each  other — to  sully  the  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers  with  human 
blood! 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Lee  sent  an  order  to  General  Dickinson  to 
detach  several  hundred  men  as  near  the  British  lines  as  possible,  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation. Colonel  Morgan  was  also  directed  to  approach  near  enough  to  attack  them  on 
their  first  movement.  Orders  were  likewise  given  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  advanced 
forces  to  make  immediate  preparations  to.  march  ;  aqd,  before  daylight,  Colonel  Grayson,* 
with  his  regiment,  leading  the  brigades  of  Scott  and  Vamum,  was  in  the  saddle,  and  moving 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  Monmouth  court-house. 

General  Knypbausen,  with  the  first  division  of  the  British  troops,  among  which  was  the 
chief  body  of  the  Hessians,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Loyalists,  moved  forward 
at  daybreak.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  other  division,  consbting  of  the  flower  of  his 
trmy,'  did  not  follow  until  eight  o'clock.  ,  Dickinson  observed  the  earliest  movement,  and 
sent  an  express  to  Lee,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  moment  Knyphausen  began  his 
march.  Washington  immediately  put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Lee 
to  prea  forward  and  attack  the  enemy,  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
eootrary.  This  discretionary  clause  in  the  orders  eventuated  in  trouble.  Lee  advanced 
immediately  with  the  brigades  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell^and  sent  an  order  to  Grayson  to 
press  forward  and  attack  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  as  speedily  as  possible,  while  he  himself 
pushed  forward  to  overtake  and  support  him.  Grayson,  with  the  two  brigades,  had  passed 
the  Freehold  meeting-house,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Monmouth,  when  he  received  the 
order.  Lee's  aid,  who  bore  it,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  better  halt,  for  he  had 
learned  on  the  way  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  were  moving  to  attack  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  information  was  erroneous,  but  it  caused  Grayson  to  tarry.  General  Dickin- 
son, who  was  posted  on  a  height  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  morass,  near  s  in  the  plan,  received 
the  game  intelligence,  and  communicated  it  to  Lee,  through  the  aid,  on  his  return.  Lee 
eoiifbrmed  to  the  reports,  and,  afler  posting  two  regiments  of  militia  upon  a  hill  southeast 

'  WiHiam  Grayson  was  a  native  of  Prince  William  county,  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
eaomisskmers  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Howe  respecting  prisoners,  while  the  army  w*as  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  the  battle  of  Monmooth  he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  advanced  corps,  and  behaved  with  valor.  At 
the  eloee  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1784. 
Is  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Constitu- 
tkn  of  the  United  States.  With  Patrick  Henry  he  opposed  the  ratification  of  that  instnmient.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Virginia  in  1789,  with  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  died  at  Dumfries, 
vbile  00  his  way  to  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1790. 

*  It  was  composed  of  the  thirty-fourth  and  fifth  brigades  of  British,  two  battalions  of  British  grenadiers,  the 
He«aB  grenadiers,  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  the  Guards,  and  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 
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of  the  tneeting-hoQBe,  to  secure  a  particular  road,  be  pushed  forward,  with  his  staff,  acroas 
the  morass,  at  a  narrow  causeway  near  the  parsonage  ^indicated  by  an  oblong  npon  the 
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Plan  of  the  Baitlb  or  Monmouth.* 
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stream  toward  the  left  of  the  pla^),  and  joined  Dickinson  upon  the  height. 
There  conflictiug  intelligence  was  brought  to  him.  At  one  moment  it 
was  asserted  that  the  enemy  had  moved  off  with  precipitation,  leaving 
only  a  covering  party  behind  ;  at  another,  that  the  whole  army  was  filing  off  to  the  right 
and  lefl  to  attack  the  Americans.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion on  which  to  predicate  orders,  La  Fayette  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  the 
advanced  corps. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  no  important  force  of  the  enemy  was  upon  either  flank,  Lee 
determined  to  march  on.  His  whole  command  now  amounted  to  about  fonr  thousand  troops, 
exclusive  of  Morgan's  corps  and  the  Jersey  militia.  The  broken  country  was  heavily  wooded 
to  the  verge  of  the  plain  of  Monmouth.  Under  cover  of  the  forest,  Lee  pressed  forward 
until  near  the  open  fields,  when  he  formed  a  portion  of  his  line  for  action,  and,  with  Wapc 
and  others,  rode  forward  to  reconnoiter.  From  observations  and  intelligence,  he  concluded 
that  the  column  of  the  British  army  which  he  saw  deploying  on  the  left  were  only  a  cov- 
ering party  of  about  two  thousand  men  ;  and  entertaining  hopes  that  he  might  succeed  ia 
cutting  them  off  from  the  main  ajmy,  he  maneuvered  accordingly.  Wayne  was  detached, 
with  seven  hundred  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  attack  the  covering  party  in  the  rear ; 
not,  however,  with  sufficient  vigor  to  cause  them  to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  Meanwhile 
Lee,  with  a  stronger  force,  endeavored,  by  a  short  road  leading  to  the  left,  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  party.  Small  detachments  wer9  concealed  in  the  woods,  at  difierent  points  on  the 
enemy's  flanks,  to  annoy  them. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  Wayne  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  the  enemy,  a  party  of  American  light  horse,  advancing  on  the  right,  observed  the 
Queen's  Dragoons  upon  an  eminence  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  parading  as  if  they  intended  to 

^  Explanation  of  the  Plan. — a  a,  position  occupied  by  the  British  army  the  night  before  the  battle. 
b,  British  detachment  moving  toward  Monmouth,  c  c,  British  batteries,  d  d,  Colonel  Oswald^s  American 
batteries,  e,  American  troops  formed  near  the  coart-house.  /,  first  position  taken  by  General  Lee  in  his 
retreat,  g,  attack  of  a  party  of  the  British  in  the  woods,  h  A,  positions  taken  by  General  Lee.  t,  a  Brit- 
ish detachment.  A;,  last  position  of  the  retreating  troops  on  the  west  side  of  the  marsh,  m,  army  formed 
by  General  Washington  after  he  met  Lee  retreating,  n,  British  detachment,  o,  American  batteiy.  f, 
place  of  the  principal  action  near  the  parsonage,  r,  first  position  of  the  British  after  the  action.  «,  second 
position,  ty  place  where  the  British  passed  the  night  after  the  battle.  1,  the  spot  where  Washington  met 
Lee  retreating.  2,  a  hedgerow.  3,  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  yet  standing.  A,  Maxwell's  brigade ; 
B,  Wayne's ;  C,  Vamum's ;  D,  Scott's.  E  and  F,  Jackson's  and  Grayson's  regiments.  G,  Carres  house. 
H,  I,  and  J,  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Scott,  with  the  regiments  of  Grayson  and  Jackson,  marching  to 
the  attack.  K  and  L,  Greene  and  Varnnm.  M,  Lord  Stirling.  N,  La  Fayette ;  and  O,  Greene,  with 
Washington.  Lee's  march  toward  Monmonth  court-honse,  the  present  village  of  Freehold,  was  north  of 
the  old  road  to  Englishtown.  The  present  road  from  Freehold  to  the  meeting-house  varieis  from  the  old 
one  in  some  places,  and  is  very  nearly  on  a  line  with  Lee's  retreat. 
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Hm  Brituh  attacked  by  Wajroe.  Oflwald'f  Artillery.  Wayne  checked  by  Lee.  Strange  Conduct  of  Lee; 

make  an  attack.  Lee  ordered  his  light  horse  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  approach  as  near  as 
ooald  be  done  with  safety,  and  then  to  retreat  to  where  Wayne  was  posted,  and  let  him  re- 
ooive  them.  The  maneuver  was  partially  successful ;  the  dragoons  followed  the  retreating 
light  horse,  until  fired  upon  by  a  party  under  Colonel  Butler,  ambushed  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  when  they  wheeled,  and  galloped  off  toward  the  main  column.  Wa3nAe  ordered  Col- 
onel Oswald  to  bring  Hp  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  upon  them,  and  then  pushed  forward 
himself^  with  his  whole  force,  to  charge  the  enemy  with  bayonets.^  Colonel  Oswald*  crossed 
&  morass,  planted  his  guns  on  a  small  eminence  (d),  and  opened  a  cannonade  at  the  same 
time.  Wayne  was  prosecuting  his  attack  with  vigor,  and  with  every  prospect  of  full  suc- 
cess, when  he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  make  only  a  feigned  attack,  and  not  push  on 
too  precipitately,  as  that  would  subvert  his  plan  of  cutting  off  the  covering  party.  Wayne 
was  disappointed,  chagrined,  irritated ;  he  felt  that  his  commander  had  plucked  the  palm 
of  lare  victory  from  his  hand ;  but,  like  a  true  soldier,  he  instantly  obeyed,  and  withheld 
his  troops,  hoping  that  Lee  would  himself  recover  what  his  untimely  order  had  lost.  In 
this,  too,  the  brave  Wayne  was  disappointed  ;  for  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  right, 
imder  Lee,  issued  out  of  the  wood  in  small  detachments,  about  a  mile  below  the  court- 
hoQse,  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  royal  forces.  At  that  instant  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
informed  that  the  Americans  were  marching  in  force  on  both  his  flanks,  with  the  evident 
design  of  capturing  his  baggage,  then  making  a  line  of  several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mid- 
dletown.  To  avert  the  blow,  he  changed  the  front  of  his  army  by  facing  about,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  Wayne  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  Americans  on  his  flanks  would  be 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  that  oflicer.  This  movement  was  speedily  made  by  Clinton, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry  soon  approached  cautiously  toward  the  right  of  Lee's  troops. 
La  Fayette  perceiving  this,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
divinon  of  the  enemy  marching  against  them,  rode  quickly  up  to  Lee,  and  asked  permission 
to  make  the  attempt.  **  Sir,"  replied  Lee,  *'  you  do  not  know  British  soldiers  ;  we  can  not 
stand  against  them ;  we  shall  certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious." 
La  Fayette  replied,  "  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  soldiers  have  been  beaten,  and 
they  may  be  again  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial.'"     Lee  so  far  complied 

^  This  first  attack  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Brier  Hill,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  coort- 


*  Eleazer  Oswakl  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  active  patriots  of  the 
ReroIatioQ.  He  exhibited  great  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  at  the  close  of  1775,  where  he  commanded 
the  forlorn  hope  after  Arnold  was  wounded.  In  1777  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Lamb^s 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  soon  afterward  distinguished  himself,  with  Arnold,  at  Compo,  at  the  head  of  re- 
emits  raised  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  with  Putnam  when  Forts  Clinton  and  Mout- 
gomerj  were  taken  in  1777,  and  anxiously  entreated  his  general  to  allow  him  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  forts,  where  his  friend  Lamb  commanded  the  artillery.  For 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  highly  commended  by  Generals 
Kbox  and  Lee.  Being  outranked  soon  after  this  engagement,  he  .resigned  his 
couuniflsioo  and  left  the  service.     He  entered  into  the  printing  and  publishing 

bosuMis  at  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  public  prmter,  and  was  a  resident  there  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  de- 
fection. Upon  constitutional  questions  he  was  an  opponent  of  General  Hamilton,  and  in  1789  challenged 
that  gentleman  to  fight  a  duel.  Their  friends  adjusted  the  matter,  and  the  meeting  was  prevented.  In 
1793,  bebg  in  England  on  business,  he  went  to  the  Continent,  joined  the  French  army,  commanded  a  regi- 
BMBt  of  aitillery,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Mens,  o]^  Jemappe.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  which 
desolated  New  York  in  1795,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard  on  the  2d  of  October  of  that  year. 
— See  Leake's  Life  and  Times  of  General  Lamb. 

'  Tbe  conduct  of  Lee  throughout  the  day  was  very  strange,  and  gives  a  coloring  of  truth  to  the  conjec- 
tare  that  the  thorn  of  envy  was  still  rankling  in  his  bosom,  and  that  he  preferred  seeing  the  Americans  dis- 
graced by  a  defeat,  rather  than  Washington  honored  by  a  victory.  ,La  Fayette,  who  had  watched  with 
the  eye  of  ardent  affection  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  conspidujy  against  Washington  a  few  months 
prevKNisly,  in  which  the  name  of  Lee  was  prominent  as  his  proposed  successor,  was  properly  suspicious. 
Soon  after  his  application  to  Lee  for  permission  to  attempt  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  one  of  Washington's 
•ids  arrived  for  information ;  and  La  Fayette  took  the  occasion  to  inform  his  excellency,  through  the  aid, 
that  his  presence  upon  the  ground  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  felt  convinced  that  Lee's  movements 
mtre  governed  either  by  cowardice  or  treachery,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  Washington  controlling  he 
Bovfsments  of  tbe  day. 
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as  to  order  the  marquis  to  wheel  his  column  by  his  right,  aad  gain  and  attack  the  enemy's 
lefl.  At  the  same  time,  he  weakened  Wayne's  detachment  on  the  left,  by  ordering  the 
regiments  of  Wesson,  Stewart,  and  Living- 
ston to  the  support  of  the  right.  He  then  X^ 
rode  toward  Oswald's  battery  to  reoonnoiter.  /^^^^v?^-!  ^  f 
At  that  moment,  to  his  great  astonishment,  ,,^^5^  ^-^ '  '  ^^^J^P'pV  -^^^^^^-^ 
as  he  said,  Lee  saw  a  large  portion  of  the  ^^^  ^r 
British  army  marching  back  on  the  Middle- 
town  road  toward  the  court-house.  Apparently  disconcerted,  he  immediately  ordered  his 
right  to  fall  back.  The  brigades  of  Scott  and  Maxwell,*  on  the  left,  were  already  moving 
forward  and  approaching  the  right  of  the  royal  forces,  who  were  pressing  steadily  on  in  solid 
phalanx  toward  the  position  occupied  by  Lee,  with  the  apparent  design  of  gaining  Wayne's 
rear  and  attacking  the  American  right  at  the  same  moment.  General  Scott  had  left  the 
wood,  crossed  a  morass,  and  was  forming  for  action  on  the  plain,  and  Maxwell  was  prepar- 
ing to  do  the  same,  when  Lee  ordered  the  fbrmer  to  re-enter  the  wood,  arrange  his  column 
there,  and  wait  for  further  directions.  Perceiving  the  retrograde  movement  on  the  right, 
and  perhaps  mistaking  the  spirit  of  Lee's  order,  Scott  recrossed  the  morass,  and  retreated 
through  the  woods  toward  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  followed  by  Maxwell.  As  soon  as 
intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  Lee,  he  sent  an  order  to  La  Fayette  to  fall  back  to 
the  court-house.  The  marquis  obeyed,  but  with  reluctance.  As  he  approached  the  court- 
house, he  learned,  with  surprise  and  deep  mortification,  that  a  general  retreat  had  begun  on 
the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lee,  and  he  was  obliged  to  follow.  The  Brit- 
ish pursued  them  as  far  as  the  court-house,  where  they  halted,  while  the  Americans  pressed 
onward  across  the  morass  above  Carr's  house  (G)  to  the  broken  eminences  called  the  heights 
of  Freehold,  where  they  also  halted.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  both  parties  sufiered  ter- 
ribly from  thirst  and  fatigue.  In  many  places  they  sunk  ankle-deep  in  the  Joose,  sandy  soil. 
Their  rest  was  of  short  duration.  The  royal  troops  pressed  forward  ;  and  Lee,  instead  of 
making  a  bold  stand  in  his  advantageous  position,  resumed  his  retreat  toward  the  Freehold 
meeting-house.  A  panic  seized  the  Republican  troops,  and  over  the  broken  country  they 
fled  precipitately  and  in  great  confusion,  a  large  portion  of  them  pressing  toward  the  cause- 
way over  a  broad  morass,'  where  many  perished ;  while  others,  overpowered  by  the  heat, 
fell  upon  the  earth,  and  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  sand  by  those  pressing  on  behind 
them.  In  the  first  retreat,  a  desultory  cannonade  had  been  kept  up  by  both  parties ;  but 
now  nothing  was  heard  but  a  few  musket-shots  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  pursuing  enemy. 
While  these  maneuvers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  court-house  were  occurring,  Wash- 
ington, with  the  reserve,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  support  of  Lee.     When  the  latter 

*  William  Maxwell  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  He  joined  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  raised  a  hattalion  of  infantry  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  with  General 
Sohuyler  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  October,  1776,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army. 

After  the  battle  at  Trenton,  he  was  engaged  in  harassing  the  en- 
emy ;  and  during  the  winter  and  ^ring  of  1777  was  stationed  near 
^       ^  A    the  enemy's  lines  at  Elizabethtown.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year 

^^  /^r  >^r      ^®  ^"^^  engaged  in  the  battles  at  the  Brandywine  and  German- 

^O^iXy?'Z/^^^^  town,  and  daring  the  succeeding  winter  he  was  with  the  sufiering 
army  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  active  in  pursuit  of  Clintoo  across 
New  Jersey  the  following  summer,  and  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth.  Afler  that  engagement,  he  was 
left,  with  Morgan,  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear  in  their  retreat  toward  Sandy  Hook.  He  was  again  near 
Elizabethtown  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  action  at  Spring- 
field. In  August  he  resigned  his  commission  and  quitted  the  service.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Wash- 
ington, who,  on  transmitting  his  resignation  to  Congress,  said,  after  speaking  of  his  merits  as  an  officer, 
*'  1  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  a  warm  friend  to  his  country,  and  firmly  attached  to  its  interests." 

'  This  causeway,  alluded  to  before,  was  near  the  parsonage,  which  is  still  standing,  though  greatly  de- 
cayed, and  known  as  ^'  Tennent's  Hoase.*'  The  morass,  which  was  then  a  deep  quagmire,  and  thickly 
covered  with  bushes,  is  now  mostly  fine  meadow  land,  coursed  by  a  clear  streamlet,  spanned  by  a  small 
bridge  where  the  highway  between  Freehold  and  Englishtown,  by  way  of  the  meeting-house,  crosses. 
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Porwud  Mofement  of  the  DiTlnon  ander  Washisglon.        Meeting  of  Washington  and  Lee.        Harsh  Words  between  them. 

made  the  discoyery  that  a  large  covering  party  was  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  formed 
his  plan  to  cat  them  off,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  commander-in-chief^  assuring  him  that 
•access  must  follow.  On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Washington  ordered  the  right 
wiog,  under  General  Greene,  to  march  to 
the  right,  "  by  the  new  church,"  or  Free- 
hold meeting-house,  to  prevent  the  turning 
of  that  flank  by  the  enemy,  and  to  *'  fall 
into  the  Monmouth  road  a  small  distance 
io  the  rear  of  the  court-house,*'  while  he 
prepared  to  follow,  with  the  leil  wing,  di- 
rectly in  Lee's  rear,  to  support  him.  To 
fkciiiiaie  the  march  of  the  men,  and  to 
contrihute  to  their  comfort  on  that  sultry 
morning,  they  were  ordered  to  disencum- 
ber themselves  of  their  packs  and  blankets. 
Many  laid  aside  their  coats,  and,  thus  re- 
lieved, prepared  for  battle. 

While  the  chief  was  making  this  dispo- 
sition near  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  a  countryman,  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  came  in 
hot  haste  from  the  direction  of  the  contending  forces.  He  brought  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  Continental  troops  were  retreating,  with  the  enemy  in  close  pursuit.  The 
commander-in-chief  could  not  credit  the  report,  for  he  had  heard  only  a  few  cannon-peals  in 
the  direction  of  the  court-house,  and  he  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Lee  would  retreat 
without  first  giving  battle.  He  spurred  forward,  and,  when  about  half  way  between  the 
meeting-house  and  the  morass,  he  met  the  head  of  the  first  retreating  column.  He  was 
greatly  alarmed  on  finding  the  advanced  corps  falling  back  upon  the  main  army  without 
notice,  thereby  endangering  the  order  of  the  whole.  Giving  a  hasty  order  to  the  commander 
of  the  first  retreating  division  to  halt  upon  an  eminence,  Washington,  with  his  stafl!*,  pushed 
across  the  causeway  to  the  rear  of  the  flying  column,  where  he  met  Lee  (1)  at  the  head  of 
the  second  division  of  the  retreating  forces.  The  commander-in-chief  was  fearfully  aroused 
by  the  conduct  of  that  officer,  and,  as  he  rode  up  to  Lee,  he  exclaimed,  in  words  of  bitter 
anger  and  tone  of  withering  rebuke,  "  Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason,  and  whence 
arises  this  disorder  and  confusion  !"  Stung,  not  so  much  by  these  icords  as  by  the  manner 
of  Washington,  Lee  retorted  harshly,  and  a  few  angry  words  passed  between  them.  It  was 
BO  time  to  dispute,  for  the  enemy  was  within  fifteen  minutes'  march  of  them.  Wheeling 
his  horse,  Washington  hastened  to  Ramsay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  rallied  a  large  portion 
of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald,  with  his  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  take  post  upon  an 

*  Thia  view  is  from  the  green,  outside  of  the  church-yard,  near  the  school-house.  The  church  is  situated 
a  thoit  distance  from  the  road  leading  from  Freehold  to  Englishtown,  and  about  midway  between  those 
places.  It  was  erected  in  1752,  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  which  was  much  smaller ;  hence  it  was  called 
the  new  ehureh.*  It  is  of  wood,  shingled,  and  painted  white ;  at  present  a  very  dingy  color.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  God  has  been  worshiped  on  that  spot.  There  Whitefield,  Brainerd,  the  Tennents,  and 
Woodhnll  preached  and  prayed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  bullet-marks,  made  during  the  battle  in  1778, 
are  visible  upon  the  church.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  parsonage, 
where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  At  the  church,  and  upon  its  roof  and  steeple,  many  were  gath- 
ered io  anxious  suspense  to  witness  the  battle.  A  spent  cannon-ball  came  bounding  toward  the  church 
during  the  action,  struck  a  man  who  sat  upon  a  small  grave-stone,  and  so  wounded  him  that  he  died  within 
aa  boor.  He  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  first  pew  on  the  right  of  the  middle  door, 
where  be  expired.  Traces  of  his  blood  were  upon  the  floor  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The  stone  on  which  he 
at  is  still  there,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Colonel  Monkton.  Its  top  was  broken  by  the  ball,  and  for  more 
than  seventy  years  the  fracture  was  left  untouched.  Lately  some  vandal  band  has  breken  a  '"  relio"  from 
it,  and  quite  destroyed  the  moss-covered  wound  it  first  received.  The  obelisk  seen  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture is  over  the  grave  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Roy.  The  other  ornamental  monument  is  over  that  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Woodhull. 

*  See  yVuibinglon*»  letter  to  the  preiid«>nt  of  Congreit,  July  1. 1778. 
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eminence.  By  a  well-directed  fire  from  his  battery,  Oswald  checked  the  pursuing  enemy. 
The  presence  of  the  chief  inspired  the  fugitives  with  courage,  and  within  ten  minutes  after 
he  appeared,  the  retreat  was  suspended,  the  troops  rallied,  and  soon  order  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Stewart  and  Ramsay  formed  under  cover  of  a  wood,  and 
co-operated  with  Oswald  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  While  the  British,  grenadiers  were 
pouring  their  destructive  volleys  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Americans,  the  voice  of  Wash- 
ington  seemed  omnipotent  with  the  inspiration  of  courage ;  it  was  a  voice  of  faith  to  the  de- 
spairing soldiers.  Fearlessly  he  rode  in  the  face  of  the  iron  storm,  and  gave  his  orders. 
The  whole  patriot  array,  which,  half  an  hour  before,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
panic-stricken  and  without  order,  was  now  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  prepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  a  bold  and  well-arranged  front.  This  eflfected,  Washington  rode  back  to 
Lee,  and,  pointing  to  the  rallied  troops,  said,  "Will  you,  sir,  command  in  that  place  ?"  "I 
will,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Lee.  "  Then,"  said  Washington,  "  I  expect  you  to  check  the  en- 
emy immediately."  <*  Your  command  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Lee ;  "  and  I  will  not  be 
the  Erst  to  leave  the  field."' 

Back  to  the  main  army  Washington  now  hurried,  and  with  wondrous  expedition  formed 
their  confused  ranks  into  battle  order  on  the  eminences  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass. 
Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in  command  of  the  lefl  wing ;  while  General  Greene,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  Lee's  retreat,  had  marched  back,  and  now  took  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  right  of  Stirling. 

General  Lee  displayed  all  his  skill  and  courage  in  obedience  to  the  chief's  order  to  *'  check 
the  enemy."  A  warm  cannonade  had  commenced  between  the  American  and  British  artil- 
lery on  the  right  of  Stewart  and  Ramsay  when  Washington  recrossed  the  morass  to  form 
the  main  army,  while  the  royal  light  horse  charged  furiously  upon  the  right  of  Lee*s  divi- 
sion. At  that  moment  Hamilton  rode  up  to  Lee,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  stay  with  yoQ, 
my  dear  general,  and  die  with  you.  Let  us  all  die  rather  than  retreat."  But  the  enemy 
pressed  so  closely  upon  them  with  an  overwhelming  force,  that  the  Americans  were  obliged 

^  It  was  evident  that  ailer  the  first  vent  of  his  indignation  on  seeing  Lee  making  a  shameful  retreat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  Washington  was  willing  to  overlook  the  act,  and  forget  and  forgive  Lee's  harsh  words  spo- 
ken in  anger.  Had  the  latter  been  actuated  by  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit,  all  woukl  have  been 
well.  But  the  rebuke  of  the  commander-in-chief  struck  deep  into  bis  pride,  and  he  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  retort  he  had  given  to  his  general.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington, 
in  which  he  demanded  an  apology,  or  its  equivalent,  for  his  remarks  on  the  battle-field.  Washington  re- 
plied that  he  conceived  his  letter  to  be  expressed  in  terms  highly  improper,  and  asserted  his  conviction  that 
the  words  which  he  used  when  he  met  him  retreating  were  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  He  charged 
Lee  with  a  breach  of  orders,  and  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  in  not  attacking  them,  and  in  making  aa 
'* unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat."  Lee  wrote  an  insulting  reply.  "You  can  not  afibrd 
me,"  he  said,  "  greater  pleasure  than  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  showing  to  America  the  sufficiency 
of  her  respective  servants.  I  trust  that  temporary  power  of  office,  and  the  tinsel  dignity  attending  it,  will 
not  be  able,  by  all  the  mists  they  can  raise,  to  obfuscate  the  bright  rays  of  troth."  In  a  second  letter,  dated 
the  30th  of  June  (two  days  after  the  battle),  Lee  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  immediately,  accompanying 
that  demand  with  ofiensive  remarks.  Washington  immediately  sent  Colonel  Scammel,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, to  put  Lee  under  arrest,  on  the  following  charges  : 

"  First :  Disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the  28th  of  June,  agreeably  to  repeated 
instructions. 

^^  Secondly  :  Misbehavior  before  the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  making  an  unnecessary,  disorderiy,  and 
shameful  retreat. 

"  Thirdly :  Disrespect  to  the  oommander-in^shief,  in  two  letters,  dated  the  1st  of  Joly  and  the  28th  of 
June."* 

The  court  martial  was  convened  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  Brunswick,  consisting  of  one  major  genmial  (Lord 
Stirling,  who  was  president),  four  brigadiers,  and  eight  cokmels.  The  court  sat  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  12th  of  August,  when  they  declared  their  opinion  that  General  Lee  was  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  any  command  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  ihe  term  of  twe1v« 
months.  The  testimony  on  the  trial  exhibits  a  minute  detail  of  the  operations  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
Congress  approved  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  on  the  5th  of  December,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  in  the 
affirmative  and  seven  in  the  negative,  and  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  published. — See  Sparks's  Wa$k» 
ingtouj  v.,  552  ;  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  501. 

«  *  These  were  both  erroneoiuly  dated.    Lee*f  letten  were  written  on  the  a9th  nid  30th  of  Jane. 
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Iteleroert  of  tfw  Battle. 


Pictare  by  Mr.  CustiB. 


Captain  Molly. 


to  give  way.     As  they  emerged  from  the  woods,  the  belligerents  seemed  completely  inter 
mingled. 
The  enemy  next  attacked  Livingston's  regiment  and  Varnum's  brigade,  which  lined  a 


r" 


Tux  FIBZ.D  OF  MONX0imi.< 
Piom  a  PaintJag  by  Geofge  Washiacton  Parke  Costia,  Eaq. 

hedgerow  [2]  that  stretched  across  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  causeway  over  the  morass 
Here  the  conflict  raged  severely  for  some  time.  Some  American  artillery  took  post  on  an 
eminence  in  rear  of  the  fence,  and  played  with  power  ;*  but  the  British  cavalry,  and  a  large 

^  This  outline  sketch  is  from  a  oopy  of  the  picture  at  Arlington  House  (the  seat  of  Mr.  Castis),  -which  I 
Bade,  by  permiasion,  in  November,  1850.  As  it  exhibits  none  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  slaughter  which  gen- 
erally characterize  battle-pieces,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introdace  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  specimen 
of  pictorial  composition  upon  an  interesting  historical  subject  from  the  pencil  of  the  adopted  son,  and  the 
onl^  surviTing  executor  of  the  will  of  the  great  Washington.  The  engraving  was  executed  by  Dr.  Alex- 
aadBf  Anderson,  the  pioneer  wood-engraver  in  America,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Both  painter 
tad  eograver  have  passed  several  years  beyond  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Since  I  made  this  copy,  Mr.  Cus- 
tif  has  completed  two  other  historical  pictures — Oermantown  and  Trenton  ;  and  it  is  his  intention,  if  his 
life  shall  be  spared,  to  thus  perpetuate  on  canvas  the  memory  of  all  of  the  battles  in  which  his  illustrious 
faster-iather  was  engaged. 

Ib  tbe  pictmre  here  given,  the  chief  is  seen  most  prominently  on  his  white  charger,  with  his  general  offi- 
een.  Washington  and  Greene  are  in  front ;  Knox  on  the  right,  upon  the  most  prominent  horse ;  and  be- 
Uad  them  are  Hamilton,  Cadwallader,  &c.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  group  of  artillery,  with  **  Captain  Molly'* 
at  the  gnn.  In  tbe  distance  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  Colonel  Monckton  falling  from  his 
hone.  On  tbe  right,  in  the  foregproond,  lying  by  a  cannon,  is  Dickinson,  of  Virginia ;  and  on  the  left,  by 
a  drvn,  Bonner,  c?  Pennsylvania.     In  the  center  is  a  wounded  rifleman. 

'  It  was  daring  this  part  of  the  action  that  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannonier,  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
eovage  and  presenee  of  mind.  We  have  already  noticed  her  bravery  in  firing  the  last  gun  at  Fort  Clin- 
toa,  (See  page  164.)  She  was  a  sturdy  young  camp-follower,  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and,  in  devotion 
ID  her  hnifaand,  she  illnstrated  the  character  of  her  countrywomen  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the  action  in 
qwslum,  while  her  husband  was  managing  one  of  the  field-pieces,  she  constantly  brought  him  water  from 
a  spruig  near  by.  A  shot  from  the  enemy  killed  him  at  his  post ;  and  the  ofiScer  in  command,  having  no 
sae  competent  to  fill  his  place,  ordered  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn.  Molly  saw  her  husband  fall  as  she 
eaaM  from  the  spring,  and  also  heard  the  order.  She  dropped  her  bucket,  seized  the  rammer,  and  vowed 
that  she  wodd  fill  the  -plaoe  of  her  husband  at  the  gun,  and  avenge  his  death.  She  performed  the  duty  with 
a  ikUl  aad  eoarage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  saw  her.  On  the  following  morning,  covered 
with  dirt  and  bkwd,  General  Greene  presented  her  to  Washington,  who,  admiring  her  bravery,  conferred 
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Gallant  Coodnct  of  Lee. 


Forming  of  die  tecond  Line. 


View  of  the  Betde^nmBd. 


body  of  infantry,  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  chaiging  simultaneously  upon  the  Amer- 
icans, broke  their  ranks.  Lee  immediately  ordered  Varnum  and  Livingston,  together  with 
the  artillery,  to  retreat  across  the  morass,  while  Colonel  Ogden,  with  his  men  drawn  iqp  in 
a  wood  near  the  causeway,  gallantly  covered  the  whole  as  they  crossed.  Lee  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  field,  and  brought  ofi*  Ogden's  corps,  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  in  admi- 
rable order.  Instantly  forming  them  in  line  upon  the  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  mo- 
rass, he  rode  to  Washington,  and  said,  **  Sir,  here  are  my  troops ;  how  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  I  should  dispose  of  them  ?"  The  poor  fellows  had  thus  far  borne  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  battles  and  retreats  of  the  day ;  Washington,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  arrange  them 
in  the  rear  of  Englishtown,  while  he  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  himself  with  the  fresh 
troops  of  the  second  and  main  division  of  the  army. 

The  action  now  became  general.  The  second  line  of  the  main  army  was  speedily  formed 
in  the  wood  which  covered  the  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  morass ;  the  left  com- 
manded by  Lord  Stirhng,  the  right  by  General  Greene,  and  the  center  by  Washington  him- 
self    Wayne,  with  an  advanced  corps,  was  stationed  upon  an  eminence,  in  an  orchard,  t 


BjfcTTif -naotnTD  at  MoH3tQtini.i 

few  rods  south  of  the  parson  age »  while  a  park  of  artillery  was 
placed  lu  battery  on  Comb's  Hiil,  beyond  a  marsh,  on  his  right 
This  battery  commanded  the  height  on  which  the  enemy  was 
stationed,  and  did  great  Bervice.  The  British ^  iittd mg-  them- 
selves warmly  opposed  in  front,  attempted  to  turn  the  Ameri- 
can left  fiank,  but  were  repulsed.  They  also  moved  toward  the  American  right,  but,  being 
enfiladed  by  a  severe  cannonade  from  a  battery  under  Knox,  upon  a  commanding  piece  of 
ground  occupied  by  General  Greene,  they  fell  back.     Wayne,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  up  a 

apoD  her  the  oommission  of  sergeant.  By  his  reoommendation,  her  name  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  half> 
pay  officers  for  life.  She  left  the  army  soon  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and,  as  we  hare  before  observed, 
died  near  Fort  Montgomery,  among  the  Hadsoo  Highlands.  She  asoally  went  by  the  name  of  Cajitaim 
MoUy.  The  venerable  widow  of  Greneral  Hamilton,  yet  living  (1852)^  told  me  she  had  often  seen  Captain 
MoUy.  She  described  her  as  a  stoat,  red-haired,  freckled-face  yoang  Irish  woman,  with  a  handsome,  piere- 
ing  eye.  The  French  officers,  charmed  by  the  story  of  her  bravery,  made  her  many  presents.  She  woold 
sometimes  pass  along  the  French  lines  with  her  cocked  hat,  and  get  it  almost  filled  with  crowns. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  orchard,  upon  the  site  of  Wayne's  position  when  Monckton  fell.  The  old  house 
on  the  left  is  the  ancient  parsonage,  occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  by  a  man  named  Freeman.  Bejond 
the  house,  extending  right  and  left,  is  the  phice  of  the  morass,  now  fine  meadow  land,  with  a  clear  stroma 
running  through  it ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  are  seen  the  slopes  and  elevations  whereon  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  American  army,  under  Washington,  was  drawn  up.  Upon  the  rising  ground  on  the  extrenae 
right,  the  British  grenadiers  were  stationed ;  and  the  two  figures  in  the  open  field,  about  fifty  yards  distant 
from  our  point  of  view,  denote  the  spot  where  Monckton  was  killed. 
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AdTuee  of  Grenadiera  under  Monckton. 


Death  of  MoncktoxL 


Cloae  of  the  Day  and  the  Battle 


Irriflk  fire  upon  the  British  center  from  his  position  in  the  orchard,  and  repeatedly  repulsed 
tbe  royal  grenadiers,  who  several  times  crossed  the  hedgerow  (2)  and  advanced  upon  him. 
Cobnel  Monckton,  their  commander,  perceiving  that  success  depended  upon  driving  Wayne 
from  his  position,  harangued  his  men,'  and,  forming  them  in  solid  column,  advanced  to  the 
ehaigd  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  corps  on  parade.*  Wayne's  troops  were  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  barn,  situated  very  near  the  one  now  standing  a  few  rods  from  the  parsonage. 
He  ordered  them  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  approach  very  near,  and  then, 
with  sure  aim,  pick  out  the  ofiBcers.  Silently  the  British  advanced  until  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  Americans,  when  Monckton,  waving  his  sword,  with  a  shout,  ordered  his  grenadiers 
to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment  Wayne  gave  a  signal ;  a  terrible  volley  poured  de- 
itmotion  upon  the  assailants,  and  almost  every  British  officer  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
brave  leader,  Colonel  Monckton.*  Over  his  body  the  warriors  fought  desperately,  hand  to 
hand,  until  the  Americans  secured  it,  and  carried  it  to  their  rear.  Hotly  the  conflict  raged, 
not  only  at  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line^  hut  at  various  other  points.  Wayne  finally  re- 
pulsed the  grenadiers ;  and  the  whole  British  army  soon  gave  way,  and  fell  back  to  the 
heights  (t)  above  Carr's  house  (3),  occupied  by  General  Lee  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
strong  position,  flanked  by  thick  woods  and  morasses,  with  only  a  narrow  way  of  approach 
on  their  front. 

It  was  now  almost  sunset,  yet  Washington  resolved  to  follow  up  his  Advantage,  and  at- 
tack them  in  their  new  and  strong  position.  For  that  purpose,  he  ordered  General  Poor, 
with  his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade,  to  move  round  to  their  right ;  General  Woodford^ 
to  gain  their  left,  and  the  artillery  to  gall  them  in  front.  There  were  so  many  impediments, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground,  that  twilight  came  on  before  a  proper  disposi- 
tion for  battle  could  be  made,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  until  morning.  The  army  re- 
posed that  night  upon  their  arms  upon  the  battle-field,  ready  to  spring  upon  their  prey  at 
the  first  gleam  of  light.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  the  chief,  overpowered  with  fatigue,  slum- 
bered, with  his  suite,  beneath  a  broad  oak,  around  which  many  of  tbe  slain  slept  their  last 
sleep.     He  felt  certain  of  victory  when  his  troops,  refreshed,  should  rise  to  battle  ;  but  the 


^  Tbe  belligerents  were  separated  by  only  a  few  rods  in  distance,  and  that  an  open  field. 
near  the  parsonage,  and  those  with  Wayne,  at  tbe  barn,  and  in  the  or- 
chird,  distinctly  heard  tbe  voice  of  Monckton  when  haranguing  his 


The  patriots 


■f: 


HjICjJAOET, 

CoL-iMonktoiiq 


'  It  is  said  that  the  grenadiers  marched  with  so  much  precision,  that 
a  ball  from  Combos  Hill,  enfilading  a  platoon,  disarmed  every  man. 

*  Colonel  Monckton  was  a  gallant  officer.  He  was  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel io  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  when  he  was  shot  through  tbe  body, 
but  reeovered.  He  was  interred,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
aionth,  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  about  six 
fieet  from  the  west  end  of  the  buUding,  upon  a  stone  of  which  his  name 
ii  nidely  cut.  The  only  monument  that  marks  the  grave  of  that  gal- 
bat  officer  is  a  plain  board,  painted  red,  on  wbich  is  drawn,  in  black 
leden,  the  inscription  seen  in  the  picture.  .  This  board  was  prepared 
tod  set  up  a  few  years  ago  by  a  worthy  Scotch  schoolmaster,  named 
WiboD,  who  taught  the  young  people  in  the  school-house  upon  the  green, 
■ear  the  oki  meeting-bouse. 

*  William  Woodford  was  a  native  of  Caroline  county,  in  Virginia. 
Ha  earl  J  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  When 
the  Virginia  troops  assembled  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  Woodford  was  ap- 
poiated  colonel  of  the  second  regiment.    Patrick  Henry  was  colonel  of 

the  first  regiment.  In  the  battle  at  Great  Bridge,  on 
the  Elizabeth  River,  in  December,  1775,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  bravery.  Congress  promoted  him 
to  brigadier,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  tbe  first 
Virginia  brigade.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine  (in  which  he  was  wounded)  and  Monmouth,  and 
►  a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  during  tbe  siege  in  1780.  He  was  taken  to  New 
York  by  tbe  British,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  November  of  that  year,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  bis  sge. 
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Retreat  of  Sir  Henry  CUntoD.         Character  of  the  Monmouth  Battle.         CUnton'a  Ofildal  Dispatch  criticiaed.        The  Loo. 


June,  1778. 


morning  light  brought  disappointment.  At  midnight,  under  cover  of  darkness,'  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  put  his  weary  host  in  motion.  With  silent  steps,  column  after  column  left  the  camp 
and  hurried  toward  Sandy  Hook.  So  secret  was  the  movement,  and  so  deep  the  sleep  of 
the  patriots,  that  the  troops  of  Poor,  lying  close  by  the  enemy,  were  ignorant  of  their  de- 
parture, until,  at  dawn,  they  saw  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  gone 
more  than  three  hours.  Washington,  considering  the  distance  they  had  gained,  the  fatigue 
of  his  men,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  deep,  sandy  country,  with  but  little 
water,  deemed  pursuit  fruitless,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  escaped.  Washington  marched 
with  his  army  to  Brunswick,  and  thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  he  crossed  at  King's 
Ferry,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains,  in  West  Chester  county.  The  Jersey  brigade 
and  Morgan's  corps  were  left  to  hover  on  the  enemy's  rear,  but  they  performed  no  essential 
service.  The  British  army  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the  30th,  where  Lord  Howe's 
fleet,  having  come  round  from  the  Delaware,  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
New  York.' 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  during  the  war.  Re- 
markable  skill  and  bravery  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  Ltce ; 
and  the  events  of  the  day  were  highly  creditable  to  the  military  genius  of  both  command- 
ers. Victory  for  the  Americans  was  twice  denied  them  during  the  day,  first  by  the  retreat 
of  Lee  in  the  morning,  and,  secondly,  by  the  unaccountable  detention  of  Morgan  and  his 
brave  riflemen  at  a  distance  from  the  field.  For  hours  the  latter  was  at  Richmond  Mills, 
three  miles  below  Monmouth  court-house,  awaiting  orders,  in  an  agony  of  desire  to  engage 
in  the  battle,  for  he  was  within  sound  of  its  fearful  tumult.  To  and  fro  he  strode,  uncer- 
tain what  course  to  pursue,  and,  like  a  hound  in  the  leash,  panting  to  be  away  to  action. 
Why  he  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  conflict,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
It  appears  probable  that,  had  he  fallen  upon  the  British  rear,  with  his  fresh  troops,  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  army  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  British 
at  Saratoga. 

The  hottest  of  the  conflict  occurred  near  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell.  Very  few  of  the 
Americans  were  killed  on  the  west  side  of  the  morass,  but  many  were  slain  in  the  field  with 
Monckton,  and  lay  among  the  slaughtered  grenadiers  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  six  officers,  and  sixty-one  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  wounded  were 
twenty-four  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
in  all  ivm  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  missing  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty ; 
but  many  of  them,  having  dropped  down  through  fatigue,  soon  joined  the  army.'     Among 

'  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germaine,  wrote,  "  Having  reposed  the  troops 
until  ten  at  night  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  /  look  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  rejoin  General 
Knyphausen,  who  had  advanced  to  Nut  Swamp,  near  Middletown.^'  This  assertion  was  the  caose  of  much 
merriment  in  America,  for  it  was  known  that  the  event  took  place  aboat  the  time  of  new  moon.  Poor 
WiWi  Mmana^,  printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Joseph  Cruikshank,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  new  moon 
on  the  24th  of  June,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  battle  being  only  four  days  old,  it  set  at  fifty-five  minutes 
past  ten.     Trumbull,  in  his  M^Fingal,  alluding  to  this,  says. 


"  He  forms  his  camp  with  greftt  parade, 
While  evening  spreads  the  world  in  shade, 
Then  still,  like  some  endanger'd  spark, 
Steals  off  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark ; 
Yet  writes  his  king  in  boasting  tone^ 
How  grand  he  march'd  by  light  of  moon  I 


Oo  on,  great  general,  nor  regard 
The  scofb  of  every  scribbling  bard. 


"  Who  sings  how  gods,  that  fearful  night; 
Aided  by  miracle  yoor  flight ; 
As  once  they  used  in  Homer's  day. 
To  help  weak  heroes  rtm  away ; 
Tells  how  the  hours,  at  this  sad  trial, 
Went  back,  as  erst  on  Ahaz'  dial, 
Whfle  British  Joshua  stay'd  the  moon 
On  Monmouth's  plain  for  AJalon. 
Heed  not  ttieir  sneers  or  gibes  so  ardi. 
Because  she  set  before  you  march.** 


'  Ramsay ;  Gordon ;  Marshall ;  Sparks ;  D' Auberteuil ;  Stedman,  &e. 

'  The  enemy  sufiered  more  from  the  heat  than  the  Americans,  on  account  of  their  woolen  uniform,  and 
being  encumbered  with  their  knapsacks,  while  the  Americans  were  half  disrobed.  The  Americans  buried 
the  slain  which  were  found  on  the  battle-field  in  shallow  graves.  In  their  retreat,  the  British  left  many  of 
tbeir  wounded,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  in  the  houses  at  Freehold,  and  every  room  in  the  court-bonse  was 
filled  with  the  maimed  and  dying  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.    A  pit  was  dug  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
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8iiAri0|i  of  tbe  Soldier*.  Viait  to  the  Battle-ground.  Woodhnll't  Monmnent  WaUam  and  Gilbert  TennenL 

the  Blain  were  Lieotenant-ooloDel  BoDner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  Dickinson,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  British  left  four  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  non-commissioned  of- 
fioen  and  privates  on  the  field.  They  buried  some,  and  took  many  of  their  wounded  with 
them.  Fifty -nine  of  their  soldiers  perished  by  the  heat,  without  receiving  a  wound  ;  they 
laid  under  trees,  and  by  rivulets,  whither  they  had  crawled  for  shade  and  water.  But  why 
dwell  upon  the  sad  and  sickening  scene  of  the  battle-field  with  the  dead  and  dying  upon  it? 
We  have  considered  the  dreadful  events  of  the  day ;  let  us  for  a  moment,  before  returning 
to  Valley  Forge  from  our  long  digression,  glance  at  the  ground  now  covered  with  the  results 
of  the  peaceful  tiller's  conquests. 

I  visited  the  battle-ground  of  Monmouth  toward  the  close  of  September,  1850,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  favored  with  the  company  of  Doctor  John  Wood  hull,  of  Freehold,  in 
my  ramble  over  that  interesting  locality.  Doctor  Woodhull  is  the  son  of  the  beloved  min- 
ister of  that  name  who  succeeded  William  Tennent  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  worshiped  in  the  Freehold  meeting-house,  and  who,  for  forty-six  consecutive  years, 
preached  and  prayed  in  that  venerated  chapel.  Doctor  Woodhull  was  born  in  the  parson- 
age yet  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  is  so  familiar  with  every  locality  and  event  connected 
with  the  conflict,  that  I  felt  as  if  traversing  the  battle-field  with  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Dark  clouds  rolled  up  menacingly  from  the  southwest  when  we  left  Freehold  and  rode  out 
to  the  meeting-house  ;  and  while  sketching  the  old  fane,  pictured  on  page  359,  heavy  peals 
of  thunder  from  a  cloud  that  rapidly  approached  broke  over  the  country.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  outline  when  the  heavy  drops  came  down,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 

in  the  church.  Resting  my  port-folio  upon  the  high  back  of 
a  pew,  I  sketched,  from  the  open  door,  the  annexed  picture 
of  a  neat  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend 
pastor  just  mentioned.  Almost  beneath  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  under  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  rest  the  remains 
of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent,  who  was  pastor  of  that 
flock  for  forty-three  years.*  On  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a 
commemorative  tablet,  with  a  brief  inscription.*  Mr.  Ten- 
nent was  one  of  the  most  faithful  ministers  of  his  day  ;  and 
his  name  is  widely  known  in  connection  with  curious  physi- 
ological and  psychological  phenomena,  of  which  he  was  the 
subject.  For  three  days  he  remained  in  a  cataleptic  state, 
commonly  called  a  trance,  or  apparent  death  of  the  body 
while  the  interior  life  is  active.  He  had  applied  himself 
closely  to  theological  studies,  until  his  health  suddenly  gave 
WQODinjx.L'«  MoNUMKKT.s  ^^^ '     Hc  bocamc  emaciated,  his  hfe  was  despaired  of,  and, 

cat  residence  of  Dr.  Throckmorton,  of  Freehold,  wherein  the  wounded  were  thrown  and  buried  as  fast  a» 
they  expired. 

h  b  said  that  nearly  six  hnndred  young  men  of  Clinton's  army,  who  had  formed  tender  attachments  dor- 
ng  the  ¥rinter  cantonment  in  PhiladelpMa,  deserted  during  the  march  throagh  New  Jersey,  and  returned 
to  that  city. 

'  Mr.  Tennent's  brother,  Gilbert,  was  also  an  eminent  preacher.  Garden,  in  his  RtvoliUionary  jSnec^ 
doCo,  relates  the  foUowing  circumstance :  "  When  the  American  army  entered  Philadelphia  in  Jane,  1778, 
ifter  the  evacuation  by  the  British  troops,  we  were  bard  pressed  for  ammunition.  We  caosed  the  whole 
eitjr  to  he  ransacked  in  search  of  cartridge-paper.  At  length  I  thought  of  the  garrets,  &c.,  of  old  printing- 
offices.  In  that  once  occupied  as  a  lumber-room  by  Dr.  Franklin,  when  a  printer,  a  vast  collection  was 
^icofered.  Among  the  mass  was  more  than  a  cart-body  load  of  sermons  on  defensive  war,  preached  by 
a  fiuDons  GQbert  Tennent,  daring  the  old  British  and  French  war,  to  roase  the  colonies  to  indispensable  ex- 
ettion.  These  appropriate  manifestoes  were  instantly  employed  as  cases  for  musket-cartridges,  rapidly  sent 
to  the  army,  came  most  opportanely,  and  were  fired  away  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  against  our  retiring 
fee." 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  William  Tennent, 
pastCH'  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Freehold,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  of  March,  1777,  aged  71 
yean  and  9  months.     He  was  pastor  of  said  church  43  years  and  6  months.     Faithful  and  Beloved." 

^  This  monament  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.     It  is  of  white  marble,  about  eight  feet  io 
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bicriptlon  upon  Woodhnll't  Monument  Capture  and  Exaention  of  Captain  Hoddy.  Caae  of  Captain  Aagitt. 

one  morning,  while  conversing  with  his  brother,  in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  he  fainted, 
and  seemed  to  expire.     He  was  laid  out,  and  preparations  were  made  for  his  funeral.    His 

beight.  The  following  is  the  iDScription  upon  it :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  John  Woodholl, 
D.D.,  who  died  Nov.  22d,  1824,  aged  80  years.  An  able,  faithrul,  and  beloved  minister  of  Jesas  Christ. 
He  preached  the  Gospel  56  years.  He  was  settled  first  in  Leaoock,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1779  removed 
to  this  congregation,  which  he  served  as  pastor,  with  great  diligence  and  snocess,  for  45  yean.  Eminem 
M  an  instructor  of  youth,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  Grod,  fervent  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  all  poblic  and 
lirivate  duties,  the  labors  of  a  long  life  have  ended  in  a  large  reward." 

Reverend  Dr.  WoodhuU  was  one  of  the  most  active  patriots  of  his  day,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  was  largely  infused  into  his  congregation.  On  one  occasion,  while  a  pastor  in  Pennsylvania,  every 
man  in  his  parish  went  out  to  oppose  the  enemy,  except  one  feeble  old  invalid,  who  bade  them  God  speed. 
The  zealous  pastor  went  with  them  as  chaplain. 

Dr.  Woodhull  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Captain  Huddy,  at  Freehold, 
in  the  spring  of  1782,  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  now  kept  by  Mr.  Higgins.     Captain  Huddy  lived  in  the 
central  part  of  Colt's  Neck,  about  five  miles  from  Freehold.     He  veas  an  ardent  Whig,  and  by  his  activity 
and  courage  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.     In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  mn- 
--  <^  -  latto,  named  Titos,  and  about  sixty  refugees,  attacked  Hnddy*8  house,  in  the 

evening.  The  only  inmates  were  Huddy  and  Lucretia  Emmons  (afterward 
Mrs.  Chambers),  a  servant  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.  There  were  sev- 
eral guns  in  the  house ;  these  Lucretia  loaded,  while  Huddy  fired  them  from 
diflerent  windows.  Titus  and  some  others  were  wounded.  They  set  fire  to 
the  house,  when  Huddy  surrendered,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished.  The 
prisoners  were  taken  on  board  of  a  boat  near  Black  Point.  Just  as  it  was 
pushed  oflTfrom  the  shore,  Huddy  leaped  into  the  water,  and  escaped  under  fire 
of  some  militia  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Tories.  In  the  spring  of  1782, 
Huddy  commanded  a  block-house,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  the  bridge 
HuDor's  RssiDKNcc.  at  the  village  of  Tom^s  River.     It  was  attacked  by  some  refugees  from  New 

York,  and  his  ammunition  giving  out,  Huddy  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Him- 
self and  companions  were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  back  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  placed,  heavily  ironed, 
on  board  a  guard-ship.  On  the  12th  of  April,  sixteen  refugees,  under  Captain  Lippincott,  took  Huddy  to 
Gravelly  Point,  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  Navesink  Hills,  near  the  light-houses,  and  hung  him  upon  a 
gallows  made  of  three  rails.  He  met  his  fate  with  composure.  Upon  the  barrel  on  which  he  stood  for 
execution,  he  wrote  his  will  with  an  unfaltering  hand.  His  murderers  falsely  charged  him  with  being  eoo- 
cerned  in  the  death  of  a  desperate  Tory,  named  Philip  White,  which  occurred  while  Huddy  was  a  prisoner 
in  New  York.  To  the  breast  of  Huddy,  the  infamous  Lippincott  affixed  the  following  label :  **  We,  the 
refugees,  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the  cruel  murders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  nothing  but  snch 
measures  daily  carrying  into  execution ;  we  therefore  determine  not  to  snfier,  without  taking  vengeance 
for  the  numerous  cruelties ;  and  thus  begin,  having  made  use  of  Captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view ;  and  further  determine  to  hang  man  for  man,  while  there  is  a  refugee  existing. 

Up  goes  Huddy  for  Philip  White  !" 
Huddy's  body  was  carried  to  Freehold,  and  buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  death  excited  the  greatest 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Woodhull  earnestly  entreated  Washington  to  retaliate,  in  order 
that  such  inhuman  murders  might  be  prevented.  The  commander-in-chief  acquiesced,  but,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a  British  officer  at  once,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assuring  him  that,  unless  the  murderers  of 
Huddy  were  given  up,  he  should  proceed  to  retaliate.  Clinton  refused  compliance,  and  Captain  Asgill,  a 
young  British  officer  (son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill),  who  was  a  prisoner,  was  designated,  by  lot,  for  executioB. 
In  the  mean  while,  Lippincott  was  tried  by  a  court  martial ;  and  it  appeared,  in  testimony,  that  Governor 
Franklin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,  had  given  that  officer  verbal  orders  to  hang  Huddy. 
Lippincott  was  acquitted.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, reprobated  the  death  of  Huddy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  broken  up  the  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists.  Washington  had  mercifully  postponed  the  execution  of  young  Asgill,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
received  a  pathetic  letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  his  mother,  and  an  intercessory  one  from  Count  De  Vergennes, 
the  French  minister.  He  sent  these  letters  to  Congress,  and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1782,  that  body  re- 
solved, *'  That  the  commander-in-chief  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  to  set  Captain  Asgill  at  liberty."  The 
tenderest  sympathies  of  Washington  had  been  awakened  in  the  young  man's  behalf,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  consistent  with  duty,  to  save  him ;  and  yet  the  unfair  compiler  of  the  Pictorial  HiMtoni 
of  England  (v.,  489)  accuses  Washington  of  foul  dishonor,  and  expresses  his  belief  that,  ^*  as  at  the  crisis 
when  he  put  Major  Andre  to  death,  and  refused  him  the  last  sad  consolition  he  asked  for,  he  was  now  ren- 
dered gloomy  and  irascible  by  the  constant  and  degrading  troubles  and  mortifications  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved.''    Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  this  sentence. 

In  a  humorous  poem,  entitled  Rivington^s  Reflections^  Philip  Freneau  thus  alludes  to  the  case  of  Asgill. 
He  makes  Rivington  (the  Tory  printer  in  New  York)  say. 


••  ru  petition  the  rebels  (if  Vork  is  forsaken) 
For  ■  place  in  their  Zion  which  ne*er  shall  be  sh^P^ 
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loBMDflable  Caw  of  WUliain  Tetioent  Bit  own  Deteription  of  his  Feelings.  Loas  of  his  Papen. 

phyaeiaii,  who  was  absent,  was  much  grieved  on  hia  return.  His  skill  detected  symptoms 
of  life,  and  he  desired  a  postponement  of  burial.  The  body  was  oold  and  stiff;  there  were 
DO  sigos  of  life  to  the  common  apprehension,  and  his  brother  insisted  that  he  should  be  bur- 
ied. But  the  entreaties  of  the  physician  prevailed  ;  the  funeral  was  postponed.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  apparent  death,  the  people  were  assembled  to  bury  him.  The  doctor, 
who  had  been  at  his  side  from  the  beginning,  still  insisted  upon  applying  restoratives.  The 
hoar  appointed  for  the  burial  arrived,  and  the  brother  of  Tennent  impatiently  demanded  that 
the  funerml  ceremonies  should  be  performed.  At  that  moment,  to  the  alarm  of  all  present, 
Mr.  Tennent  opened  his  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  relapsed  again  into  apparent  life* 
le«Deis.  This  movement  was  twice  repeated  afler  an  interval  of  an  hour,  when  life  per* 
mtneotly  remained,  and  the  patient  slowly  recovered.^  Absolute  forgetfulness  of  all  knowl- 
edge marked  his  return  to  consciousness.  He  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of 
his  life  previous  to  his  sickness.  He  had  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  all  things,  as 
if  be  was  a  new-born  child.  At  length  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head,  and  from  that 
moment  his  recollection  was  by  degrees  restored.  These  circumstances  made  a  profound  im- 
pressioa  on  the  public  mind,  and  became  the  theme  of  philosophical  speculation  and  inquiry. 

When  the^torm  abated  we  left  the  church  and  proceeded  to  the  battle-ground.  The 
old  parsonage  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  William  T.  Sutphen,  who  has  allowed  the 
pador  and  study  of  Tennent  and  WoodhuU  to  be  used  as  a  depository  of  grain  and  of  agri- 
eoltoral  implements  !  The  careless  neglect  which  permits  a  mansion  so  hallowed  by  religion 
and  patriotic  events  to  fall  into  utter  ruin,  is  actual  desecration,  and  much  to  be  reprehended 
and  deplored.  The  windows  are  destroyed  ;  the  roof  is  falling  into  the  chambers ;  and  in 
a  few  years  not  a  vestige  will  be  left  of  that  venerable  memento  of  the  field  of  Monmouth, 

We  visited  the  spot  where  Monckton  fell ;  the  place  of  the  causeway  across  the  morass 
(now  a  small  bridge  upon  the  main  road) ;  and,  after  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
ground  of  conflict,  and  sketching  the  picture  on  page  362,  returned  to  Freehold  in  time  to 
dine,  and  take  the  stage  for  the  station  at  Jamesburg,  on  my  way  home.  It  had  been  to 
me  a  day  of  rarest  interest  and  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather ;  for  no 
battle-field  in  our  country  has  stronger  claims  to  the  reverence  of  the  American  heart  than 
that  of  the  plains  of  Monmouth. 

I  am  fure  ftey'll  be  cleTer ;  it  aeema  their  whole  study ; 
They  hang  not  yonng  Aagill  for  old  Captain  Huddy. 
And  it  muat  be  a  truth  that  admits  no  denying^ 
•  If  they  spare  us  for  murder  they'll  spare  as  for  Iffins^/* 

'  Mr.  Tennent  has  left  on  record  the  following  graphic  account  of  his  feelings  while  his  body  was  in  a 
Mate  of  catalepsy : 

*^  Whfle  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother  on  the  state  of  my  soal,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for 
my  fiitvre  welfare,  I  foond  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  Sa- 
perior  Being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly  waf\ed  along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  be- 
held at  a  dktance  an  ineffiUile  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impossible  to  commanicate 
to  Bkoftal  man.  I  immediately  reflected  on  my  happy  change,  and  thonght.  Well,  blessed  be  God !  I  am 
mk  at  last,  notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy  beings  surronnding  the  in- 
expressible glory,  in  acts  of  adoration  and  joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  represent, 
■tioo  in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heaxd  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujahs  of 
tkokagiriog  and  praise,  with  unspeakable  rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  applied 
to  my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
tod  said.  *  Too  must  return  to  the  earth.'  This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I 
feooOect  to  have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  dbputing  with  the  doctor.  The  three  days  during 
which  I  had  appeared  lifeless  seemed  to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning 
10  this  workl  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shook,  that  I  fainted  repeatedly." — Life  of  William 
IVMMtf,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Tennent  said  that,  for  thf^  years,  the  ravishing  sounds  he  had  heard  and  the  words  that  were  ut* 
tered  were  not  out  of  his  ears.  He  was  often  importuned  to  tell  what  words  were  uttered,  but  declined, 
•afiag,  ^*  Too  wOl  know  them,  with  many  other  particulars,  hereafter,  as  you  will  find  the  whole  among 
■y  papers."  Boudinot  was  with  the  army  when  Tennent  died,  and,  before  he  could  reach  his  house,  the 
fcmfly,  with  all  his  efiects^^bad  gone  with  a  son  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  taken  sick  about  fifty  milei* 
fron  Charle^on,  and  dj^t  |W  strangers.  Although  Boudinot  was  the  executor  of  both  father  and  soi), 
he  never  discovered  a^^L^^FTennent's  papers. 
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The  Pine  Robbers. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Revolution,  but  a  few  years  since  numerous  m  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Freehold,  have  passed'  away,  but  the  narrative  of  their  trials  during  the  war  have 
left  abiding  records  of  patriotism  upon  the  hearts  of  their  descendants.  I  listened  to  many 
tales  concerning  the  *<  Pine  Robbers"^  and  other  Tory  desperadoes  of  the  time,  who  kept  the 
people  of  Monmouth  county  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Many  noble  deeds  of  daring 
were  achieved  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  ;  and  while  the 
field  of  Monmouth  attested  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  American  soldiers,  the  inhabitants, 
whose  households  were  disturbed  on  that  Sabbath  morning  by  the  bugle  and  the  cannon- 
peal,  exhibited,  in  their  daily  course,  the  loftiest  patriotism  and  manly  courage.  We  will 
leave  the  task  of  recording  the  acts  of  their  heroism  to  the  pen  of  the  local  historian,  and, 
hastening  back  to  Valley  Forge,  resume  the  reins  and  depart  for  Paoli,  for  the  short  No- 
vember day  is  fast  waning. 

^  The  Pine  RobberM  were  a  band  of  maraading  Tories,  who  infested  the  large  districts  of  pine  woods  in 
the  lower  part  of  Monmoath  county,  whence  they  made  predatory  excursions  among  the  Whigs  of  the 
neighboring  country.  They  burrowed  caves  in  the  sand-hills  for  places  of  shelter  and  retreat,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  swamps,  and,  covering  them  with  brush,  effectually  concealed  them.  From  these  dens  they  sallied 
forth  at  midnight  to  burn,  plunder,  and  murder.  Nor  were  the  people  safe  in  the  daytime,  for  the  scoun- 
drels would  oflen  issue  from  their  hiding-places,  and  fall  upon  Uie  farmer  in  his  field.  The  people  were 
obliged  to  carry  muskets  while  at  their  work,  and  their  families  were  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  terror. 

Of  these  depredators,  the  most  prominent  were  Fenton,  Fagan,  Williams,  Debow,  West,  and  Carter.  Fen- 
ton  was  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pandemonium  of  the  Pines.  He  was  a  blacksmith  of  Freehold,  large  and 
muscular.  He  early  took  to  the  business  of  the  Tories,  and  began  his  career  of  villainy  by  robbery.  He 
plundered  a  tailor's  shop  in  Freehold  township.  Already  a  committee  of  vigilance  was  organized.  They 
sent  Fenton  word  that,  if  he  did  not  return  the  plunder,  he  should  be  hunted  and  shot.  Intimidated,  he 
sent  back  the  clothing,  with  the  following  savage  note  appended : 

''  /  have  returned  your  damned  ragt.  In  a  tkort  time  I  am  coming  to  Imm  yowr  ham$  and  hou$e$^  and 
roast  you  all  like  a  pack  of  kittent  /" 

Fenton  soon  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  execution.  One  summer  night,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  he  attacked  the  dwelling  of  an  aged  man  near  Imlajrtown,  named  Farr.  Himself,  wife,  and 
daughter  oompoeed  the  family.  They  barricaded  the  door,  and  kept  the  scoundrels  at  bay  for  a  while. 
Fenton  finally  broke  in  a  portion  of  the  door,  and,  firing  through  the  opening,  broke  the  leg' of  the  old  man 
with  a  musket-ball.  They  forced  an  entrance  at  last,  murdered  the  wife,  and  then  dispatched  the  helpless 
old  man.  The  daughter,  badly  wounded,  escaped,  and  the  miscreants,  becoming  alarmed,  fled  without 
taking  any  plunder  with  them.  Fenton  was  afterward  shot  by  a  young  soldier  of  Lee's  legion,  then  lying 
at  Monmouth  court-house.  The  robber  had  plundered  and  beaten  a  young  man  while  on  his  way  from  a 
mill.  He  gave  information  to  Lee,  who  detailed  a  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  to  capture  or  destroy  the  vil- 
lain. The  young  man,  and  the  sergeant  disguised  as  a  countryman,  took  a  seat  in  a  wagon,  while  the  two 
soldiers,  armed,  were  concealed  under  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  proceeded  toward  the 
mill,  expecting  to  meet  Fenton  on  the  road.  From  a  low  groggery  among  the  Pines  the  robber  came  out, 
with  a  pistol,  and  commanded  them  to  halt.  He  then  inquired  if  they  had  brandy,  to  which  an  affirmative 
was  given,  and  a  bottle  handed  to  him.  While  drinking,  one  of  the  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  the  sergeant, 
arose,  and  shot  the  vilhiin  through  the  head.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  wagon,  and  conveyed  in  tri- 
umph to  Freehold. 

Fagan  and  West  were  also  shot  by  the  exasperated  people.  The  body  of  the  latter  was  suspended  in 
chains,  with  hoop-iron  bands  around  it,  upon  a  chestnut  by  the  road-side,  about  a  mile  from  Freeludd,  on 
the  way  to  Colt's  Neck,  where  it  was  left  to  be  destroyed  by  carrion  birds. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  from  these  marauders  made  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  lapse  of  years 
could  not  efface  it  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  felt  their  scourge,  and  even  the  third  generation  of  the  fiuD* 
ilies  of  Tories  were  objects  of  hate  to  some  of  the  surviving  sufferers.  An  old  lady,  ninety  years  of  age, 
with  whom  I  conversed  at  Bonndbrook,  became  greatly  excited  while  talking  of  what  her  family  endured 
from  the  Pine  Robbers  and  other  Tories,  and  spoke  indignantly  of  one  or  two  families  in  Monmouth  county 
who  were  descendants  of  Loyalists. 
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Dcptftan  from  Valley  Forge.  The  PaoU  Tvrem,  Place  where  AmericaiM  were  Maiwaered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  My  coantry's  standard  waved  on  yonder  height  j 

Her  red-oro68  banner  England  there  displayM ; 
And  there  the  Grerman,  who,  for  foreign  fight, 

Had  left  his  own  domestic  hearth,  and  made 
War,  with  its  horrors  and  its  blood,  a  trade, 

Amid  the  battle  stood ;  and,  all  the  day. 
The  bmvting  bomb,  the  furioos  cannonade, 

The  bagle's  martial  notes,  the  musket's  play, 

In  mingled  uproar  wild  resounded  fair  away. 

A  pebble  stone  that  on  the  war-field  lay. 

And  a  wild  rose  that  blossom'd  brightly  there, 
Were  all  the  relics  that  I  bore  away 

To  tell  that  I  had  trod  the  scene  of  war, 
When  I  had  turned  my  footsteps  homeward  far. 

These  may  seem  childish  things  to  some ;  to  me 
They  shall  be  treasured  ones,  and,  like  the  star 

That  guides  the  sailor  o'er  the  pathless  sea, 

They  shall  lead  back  my  thoughts,  loved  Brandywine,  to  thee !'' 

EtlZABBTH    M.  CUAMDLBK. 

E  descended  from  the  observatory  at  Valley  Forge  at  one  o'clock,  and 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  by  way  of  the  Paoli*  and 
West  Chester.  A  veil  of  moisture,  deepening  every  hour,  Norember  30, 
obscured  the  sun  and  omened  an  approaching  storm.     I  ^^^ 

alighted  on  the  borders  of  a  wood  a  short  distance  from  the  Norris- 
town  road,  and  sketched  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ALmerican  redoubts 
pictured  on  page  335,  which  lies,  almost  unknown,  within  the  em- 
brace of  the  forest.  Thence  to  the  place  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  Paoli  massacre,  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles,  our  road  passed  through  a  broken  but 
well-cultivated  country,  spreading  out  into  more  gentle  undulations  on  the  lef^,  toward  the 
Delaware.  The  place  of  the  massacre  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  highway,  east 
of  the  West  Chester  rail- way  (which  connects  with  the  Columbia  rail-way  near  "the  Paoli*'), 
a  mile  south  of  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  and  a  little  more  than  two* 
miles  southwest  from  the  Paoli  tavern.  We  left  our  horse  to  dine  upon  com  at  a  farm- 
yard near,  and,  following  a  pathway  northeast  from  the  road,  through  the  open  fields,  we 
eame  to  the  monument  which  stands  over  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  there  on  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  1777.  It  is  upon  a  small  elevated  plain,  overlooking  a  fine  roll- 
ing country  toward  the  Brandywine,  and  covered  with  a  forest  when  the  event  occurred, 
bfut  now  smiling  with  cultivation.'  The  sad  story  which  makes  the  place  memorable  in  our 
history  is  brief  but  touching. 

I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter  (page  386)  the  movements  of  the  American  army 
after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  and  the  prevention  of  an  engagement  between  the  bel- 
ligerent forces  near  the  Warren  tavern  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain,  which  damaged  their  am- 
monition.     When  Washington  withdrew  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  main  body 

^  Tkt  PaoU  was  one  of  the  famous  taTems  on  the  old  Lancaster  turnpike.  The  Spread  Eagle,  the  Buck, 
tlM  White  Horse,  the  Black  HortCy  the  Red  Lion^  &c.,  were  all  famous  among  travelers  upon  the  Lancaster 
aad  Harrishorg  roads.  Governor  Pownall  (member  of  Parliament  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution), 
wIm>  traveled  ^  roads  in  1754,  mentions  several  of  these  small  hamlets  that  had  grown  up  near  some  of 
the  old  taverns. 

*  The  land  b  owned  chiefly  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rodgers,  whose  residence  is  not  far  distant. 
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'  Wayne't  Eocampoieiit  nan  the  PaolL  Britiah  Attack  opon  his  Detechment  Tlie  Ufaanana 

of  the  army»  at  Parker's  Ford,  he  left  General  Wayne,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
four  pieces  of  cannon  (to  be  joined  by  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Gist  the  next  day'), 
with  directions  to  annoy  the  enemy's  rear,  then  posted  near  Tredyfilrin  church,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  his  baggage  train.  Wayne  encamped  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
British  lines,  in  a  secluded  spot,  away  from  the  public  roads,  near  the  place  where  the  mon- 
ument now  stands.  The  vigilance  of  British  sentinels  did  not  discover  him,  but  the  treach- 
ery of  Tories  revealed  his  numbers  and  place  of  encampment  to  the  commander  of  the  ene- 
my. Howe  determined  to  surprise  Wayne,  and  for  that  purpose  dispatched  General  Grey 
(the  subsequent  murderer  at  Tappan  and  plunderer  on  the  New  England  coasts)  to  steal 
upon  the  patriot  camp  at  night  and  destroy  them.  Wayne  had  intimations  of  this  intended 
movement,  and,  though  doubting  its  truth,  he  neglected  no  precaution.  It  was  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.  Wayne  ordered  his  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  with  their  ammunition  un- 
der their  coats.  With  two  regiments  and  a  body  of  light  infantry,  Grey  marched  stealthily, 
in  two  divisions,  toward  midnight, &  through  the  woods  and  up  a  narrow  defile  aseptemharso, 
below  the  Paoli,  and  gained  Wayne's  left  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn-  ^"^• 

ing>  The  divisions  conjoined  in  the  Lancaster  road,  near  Wayne's  encamp- 
ment.  The  <<  no-flint  general"  (see  note  on  page  196)  had  given  his  usual 
order  to  rush  upon  the  patriots  with  fixed  bayonets,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  to  gir;e  no 
quarters  !  Several  of  the  American  pickets  near  the  highway  were  silently  massacred  in 
the  gloom.  These  being  missed  by  the  patroling  ofi[icer,  his  suspicions  that  an  enemy  was 
near  were  awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  the  tent  of  Wayne.  The  general  immediately  pa- 
raded his  men.  Unfortunately,  he  made  the  movement  in  the  light  of  his  own  camp-fires, 
instead  of  forming  them  in  the  dark,  back  of  the  encampment.  By  the  light  of  these  fires 
Grey  was  directed  where  to  attack  with  the  best  chance  of  success.'  In  silence,  but  with 
the  fierceness  of  tigers,  the  enemy  leaped  from  the  thick  gloom  upon  the  Americans,  who 
knew  not  from  what  point  to  expect  an  attack.  The  patriots  discharged  several  volleys, 
but  so  sudden  and  violent  was  the  attack  that  their  column  was  at  once  broken  into  firag- 
ments.  They  fled  in  confusion  in  the  direction  of  Chester.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Amer- 
icans were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  onslaught,  some  of  whom,, it  is  said,  were  cruelly 
butchered  after  ceasing  to  resist,  and  while  begging  for  quarter ;  and  but  for  the  coolness 
and  skill  of  Wayne,  his  whole  command  must  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  He 
promptly  rallied  a  few  companies,  ordered  Colonel  Hampton  to  wheel  the  line,  and  with  the 
cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  infantry,  he  gallantly  covered  a  successful  retreat.  Grey  swept 
the  American  camp,  captured  between  seventy  and  eighty  men,  including  several  subordin- 
ate officers,  a  great  number  of  small-arms,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  wagons  loaded 
with  baggage  and  stores.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  inconsiderable  ;  only  one  captain  of 
light  infantry  and  three  privates  were  killed,  and  four  men  wounded.  General  Smallwood 
was  only  a  mile  distant  at  the  time  of  the  engagement,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Wayne.  His  raw  militia  were  too  deficient  in  discipline  to  make 
a  sudden  movement,  and,  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict.  Grey  had  completed 
his  achievement,  and  was  on  his  way  toward  the  British  camp.  Falling  in  with  a  party 
of  the  enemy  retiring  firom  the  pursuit  of  Wayne,  Smallwood's  militia  instantly  fled  in  great 
confusion,  and  were  not  rallied  until  a  late  hour  the  next  day. 

The  dead  bodies  of  fifty-three  Americans  were  found  on  the  field  the  next  morning,  and 
were  interred  upon  the  spot,  in  one  grave,  by  the  neighboring  farmers.  For  forty  years 
their  resting-place  was  marked  by  a  simple  heap  of  stones,  around  which  the  plow  of  the 
agriculturist  made  its  furrows  nearer  and  nearer  every  season.  At  length  the  "  Republican 
Artillerists"  of  Chester  county  patriotically  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  their  memory, 

'  General  Smallwood  was  advancing  with  1150  Maryland  militia,  and  Colonel  Gist  with  700. 

^  A  Hessian  sergeant,  boasting  of  the  exploits  of  that  night,  exnltingly  exclaimed,  **  What  a  mnning 
about,  barefoot,  and  half  clothed,  and  in  the  li^ht  of  their  own  fires  1  These  showed  as  where  to  chase 
them,  while  they  could  not  see  us.  We  killed  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stuck  rtiem 
myself  like  so  many  pigs,  one  nfter  another,  until  the  blood  ran  out  of  the  touoh-hole  of  my  musket " 
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ChaplaiB  David  Joaca. 


His  AddroM  to  the  Troops  mt  Ticonderoga. 


and  on  the  20th  of  Septemher,  1817,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  event,  through  the  aid 
of  their  felloiv-citizens,  they  reared  the  memento  delineated  in  the  engraving.'     It  is  com- 

*  On  that  occasion  the  Reverend  David  Jones,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  who  was  .Wayne's  chap- 
laio,  and  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  was  present  and  made  an  address.  He  was  then  past 
eighty  years  of  age. 

David  Jones  was  bom  in  White  Clay  Creek  Hundred,  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1736.     His  ancestors  came  from  Wales  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  settled  at  Tht  Weith 


Dract.  Mr.  Jones  was  educated 
for  the  ministry  by  the  Reverend 
Isaac  Eaton,  of  Hopewell,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  upper  (Baptist)  Free- 
bold  church  in  New  Jersey,  from 
which  place  he  proceeded  to  the 
Northwestern  Territory  in  1772 
aad  1773,  on  a  Gospel  mission  to 
tbe  Shawnee  and  Delaware  In- 
dians. He  was  unsuccessful,  and, 
after  enduring  many  hardships, 
he  returned  to  his  charge  at  Free- 
hoM.  He  afterward  published  an 
aoooont  of  his  mission.  One  of 
his  companions,  while  navigating 
the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  from  Fort 
Pitt,  was  the  cele- 
brated George  Ro- 
gers Clarke.  He 
early  espoused  the 
patriot  cause,  and 
became  so  obnox- 
to  the  Tories, 


(^^#^^^^:;^e^ 


that,  believing  his  life  to  be  in 
danger,  he  \eti  New  Jersey,  and 
settled  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  spring  of  1775,  in 
charge  of  the  Great  Valley  Baptist 
church.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Continental  Fast,  soon  afterward 
observed,  he  preached  a  sermon 
before  Colonel  Dewee^s  regiment, 
entitled  ^^  Defensive  War  in  a  Just 
Cause  Sinless.^'  It  was  publish- 
ed, and,  being  extensively  circu- 
lated throughout  the  colonies,  pro- 
duced a  salutary  efTect.  In  1 7  7  6, 
Mr.  Jones  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  to  a  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment  under  Colonel  St. 
Clair,  which  was  or- 
dered to  the  North- 
ern Department. 
He  was  on  duty 
with  St.  Clair  at  Ti- 
conderoga, where, 
when    the    enemy 


was  hourly  expected  (October  20th,  1776)  from  Crown  Point,  he  delivered  a  characteristic  discourse  to  the 
regiment,  which  had  a  powerful  effect 'upon  them.'*    Chaplain  Jones  served  through  two  campaigns  under 


I  print  it  here  m  a  faTorable  fped- 


*  I  httTe  before  me  a  printed  copy  of  that  address,  which  was  published  soon  afterward. 
warn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American  soldiers  were  addressed  by  their  chaplains. 

•'  ADDRESS 
**  To  Oeiural  Su  Clah'i  Brigadk  at  Tieondtroga,  uMn  the  Enemf  were  kowljf  exptded,  October  80,  ITTS. 
■*  Mt  CotnrrBTVcif,  FKLLow-soLDixms,  and  FancNDs. 
**1  am  aorry  that  daring  this  campaign  I  have  been  fiiTored  with  so  few  opportanlties  of  addressing  you  on  subjects  of  the 
greatnt  importance  both  with  respect  to  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  but  what  is  past  can  not  be  recalled,  and  now 
time  will  not  admit  an  enlargement,  as  we  hare  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  the  advancement  of  our  enemies  as  speedily  as 
Hccveo  win  penniL    [The  wind  blew  to  the  north,  strongly.]    Therefore,  at  present,  let  it  sufBce  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
ansae  neceasary  truths. 

"It  is  oar  amwum  faith,  and  a  very  Just  one  too,  that  all  events  on  earth  are  tmder  the  notice  of  that  God  in  whom  we  lire, 
move,  and  have  our  being :  therefore  we  must  believe  that,  in  this  important  struggle  with  the  worst  of  enemies,  he  has  assigned 
«s  oar  post  here  at  Ticonderoga.  Our  situation  is  such  that,  if  properly  defended,  we  shall  give  our  enemies  a  fatal  blow,  and 
in  great  measure  prove  the  sm«iis  of  the  eahation  of  North  America. 

**  Soch  ia  our  present  case,  that  we  are  fighting  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us,  while  our  enemies  are  engaged  tn  the  worst 
of  eaosea.  their  design  being  to  subjugate,  plunder,  and  enslave  a  free  people  that  have  done  them  no  harm.  Their  tyrannical 
visws  are  eo  glaring,  their  cause  so  horribly  bad,  that  there  still  remain  too  much  goodness  and  humanity  in  Great  Britain  to  en- 
gnge  unanimously  against  us,  therefore  they  have  been  obliged  (and  at  a  most  amaiing  expense,  too)  to  hire  the  assistance  of  a 
barbarooa,  mercenary  people,  that  would  eut  your  throats  for  the  small  reward  of  sixpence.  •  No  doubt  these  have  hopes  of  being 
om-  tadi-masters,  and  would  rejoice  at  our  calamities. 

''Look,  oh!  look,  therefore,  at  your  respective  states,  and  anticipate  the  consequences  if  tiiese  vassals  are  suffered  to  enter! 
It  woald  fall  the  most  fruitful  imagination  to  represent,  tn  a  proper  light,  what  anguish,  what  horror,  what  distress  would 
tpnod  orer  the  whole !  See.  oh  t  see  the  dear  wives  of  your  bosoms  forced  from  their  peaceful  habitations,  and  perhaps  used 
with  such  indecency  that  modesty  would  forbid  the  description.  Behold  the  fair  virgins  of  your  land,  whose  benevolent  souls 
are  bow  filled  with  a  Aousand  good  wishes  and  hopes  of  seeing  their  admirere  return  home  crowned  with  victpry,  would  not 
oidy  maec  with  a  dcdeful  disappointment  but  also  with  such  insults  and  abuses  that  would  induoe  their  tender  hearts  to  pray 
for  the  shades  of  death.  See  your  children  exposed  as  vagabonds  to  all  the  calamities  of  this  life  I  Then,  oh !  then  adieu  to  all 
fieikHy  thie  side  the  gravel 

"Now  an  thes«  calamities  may  be  prevented  if  our  God  be  for  us— «nd  who  can  doubt  of  this  who  observes  the  point  in  which 
tlie  whMl  DOW  blows— if  you  wiU  (mly  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  and  with  firmness  of  mind  go  forth  against  your  enemies,  re- 
aolviag  either  to  return  with  victory  or  to  die  gloriously.  Every  one  that  may  fall  in  this  dispute  will  be  justly  esteemed  a 
aurtyr  to  liberty,  and  his  name  will  be  had  in  precious  memory  whfle  the  love  of  freedom  remains  in  the  breasts  of  men.  An 
whoa  God  will  favor  to  see  a  glorious  victory,  win  return  to  their  respective  statea  with  every  mark  of  honor,  and  be  received 
whh  joy  aad  ^adneas  of  heaK  by  all  friends  to  liberty  and  lovers  of  mankind. 
"  As  our  present  ease  ii  singular,  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  candid  will  excuse  me,  if  I  now  conclude  with  an  uncommon 
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lliA  Pftoli  If onninent 


The  Inocriptioiu  npon  it 


posed  of  a  blue  clouded  marble  pedes- 
tal, Burmounted  by  a  white  marble  pyr- 
amid. The  whole  monument  is  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  stands  over  the  cen- 
ter of  the  broad  grave  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  patriots  repose.  A  peach- 
tree  shades  its  eastern  side.  Around 
it,  in  oblong  form,  is  a  massive  stone 
wall  five  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
stucco.  Upon  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  appropriate  inscriptions,* 
somewhat  defaced  by  the  villain-hand 
of  wanton  destructiveness,  or  the  ma- 
rauding relic-seeker. 

Here,  far  away  from  the  hum  of 
towns  and  cities,  rest 


Paou  Monuhxnt. 


General  Gates,  and  was  chaplain  to  a  brij^ade  under  Wayne  in  the  autaron  of  1777.  He  was  with  that 
officer  at  the  "  PaoU  massacre,"  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  had  been  in  the  battle  at  the  Braady- 
wine  a  few  days  before,  and  was  in  the  engagement  at  Germantown.  He  accompanied  the  army  to  White- 
marsh  and  Valley  Forge ;  was  with  Wayne  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  campaigns, 
until  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  He  was  so  active  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  that  a  reward  was  offered  for  him  by  General  Howe,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  the  Great 
Valley,  on  one  occasion,  to  arrest  him.'*     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  farm  and  church. 

When  General  Wayne  took  command  of  the  army  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  against  the  Indians,  in 
1794,  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  his  chaplain,  and  accompanied  him.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  he 
again  entered  the  army,  being  then  Meventy-tix  yeart  oldy  and  served  under  Generals  Brown  and  Wilkinson 
until  the  close  of  that  contest.  His  last  public  act  was  to  address  the  people  assembled  to  dedicate  the 
Paoli  Monument.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Febmary,  1 820,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Great  Vaiyey  church-yard,  in  sight  of  Valley  Forge.  The  portrait  here  given  I  copied  from 
an  excellent  cabinet  picture  of  the  chaplain  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  Jr..,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  this  brief  sketch  of  the  public  services  of  that 
eminent  patriot  and  divine. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  : 

North  side. — ^*  The  atrocious  massacre  which  this  stone  commemorates  was  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-general  Grey." 

West  side. — ^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Patriots  who  on  this  spot  fell  a  sacrifice  to  British  barbar- 
ity, during  the  struggle  for  American  Independence,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  September,  1777.'' 

South  side. — *'  Here  repose  the  remains  of  fifty-three  American  soldiers,  who  were  the  victims  ot  coM- 

addreas,  in  substance  principally  extracted  from  the  writingi  of  tbe  aenranti  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament ;  though,  at  die  aame 
time,  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  similar  power  either  of  blessing  or  cursing. 

*'  1.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  possessed  of  true  lore  of  liberty;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen, 

"S.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind ;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

"3.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

**i.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  will  use  his  utmost  endearor  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  Tanqulah  all  her 
forces  invading  North  America;  and  let  all  die  people  say.  Awun. 

"5.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  is  resolved  never  to  submit  to  Great  Britain ;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

**6.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  in  the  present  dispute  esteems  not  his  life  too  good  to  fall  a  sacrifice  in  defense  of  his  ooaatry ; 
let  his  posterity,  if  any  he  has,  be  blessed  with  riches,  honor,  virtue,  and  true  religion ;  and  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen. 

**  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  let  all  these  blesshigs  be  turned  into  curses  to  him 
who  deserts  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  turns  his  back  to  the  enemy  before  he  receives  proper  ordera  to 
retreat;  and  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

*'Let  him  be  abhorred  by  all  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Let  fidntness  of  heart  and  fear  never  forsake  him  on  earth. 

^'Let  him  be  a  ma^or  mieeabUe,  a  terror  to  himself  and  all  around  him. 

**  Let  him  be  accursed  in  his  outgoing,  and  cursed  in  his  incoming;  cvrsed  in  lying  down,  and  cursed  in  uprising;  cuiaed  In 
basket,  and  cursed  in  store. 

*'  Let  him  be  cursed  in  all  his  eonneetione,  till  his  wretched  head  with  dishonor  is  laid  low  in  the  dust;  and  let  all  tbe  soldien 
say,  Amen. 

**  And  may  the  God  of  all  grace,  in  whom  we  live,  enable  us,  in  defense  of  our  country,  to  acquit  ourselvea  like  men,  to  his 
honor  and  praise.    Amen  and  Amen.** 

*  On  one  occasion,  while  roconnoitering  alone,  he  saw  a  dragoon  dismount  and  enter  a  house  for  refreshments.  Mr.  Jones 
boldly  abstracted  the  horseman's  pistols,  and,  going  into  the  houBe,  claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.  The  dragoon  was  unarmnl, 
and  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  captor,  to  mount  and  rfde  into  the  American  camp.  The  event  caused  great  merri- 
ment, and  Wayne  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea  of  his  chaplain's  capturing  a  British  dragoon. 
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Hw  Dmd  ot  FuaXL  Joarney  to  Weat  Chetter.  Departure  for  the  Bnndywine  Bcttle-gromid. 

'^  A  sacred  band ; 
Tbey.take  their  sleep  together,  while  the  year 
Comes  with  its  early  flowers  to  deck  their  grave, 
And  gathers  them  again  as  winter  frowns. 

Here  let  us  meet,  and,  while  oar  motionless  lips 

Give  not  a  sound,  and  all  around  is  mute — 

In  the  deep  Sabbath  of  a  heart  too  full 

For  words  or  tears — ^here  let  us  strew  the  sod 

With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  and  make  to  them 

An  oflisring  of  the  plenty  nature  gives. 

And  they  have  rendered  ours — perpetually." 

Percival. 

Ailer  making  a  sketch  of  the  monument,  and  dining  upon  crackers,  cheese,  and  apples 
— using  the  plinth  of  the  pedestal  for  a  table — we  resumed  the  reins,  and  retraced  the  Lan- 
caster road  as  far  as  the  Paoli  tavern,  where  a  branch  road  leads  to  West  Chester.  Here 
I  parted  company  with  Mr.  Agnew,  who  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  cars,  and  I  jour- 
neyed alone  toward  the  Brandywine.  Although  the  fields  were  shorn,  and  the  orchards 
were  bare  of  fruit  and  foliage,  yet,  on  every  side,  were  evidences  of  fertility  and  abundance 
attested  by  fine  farm-houses,  spacious  stone  bams,  and  numerous  plethoric  barracks.  The 
country  is  beautifully  diversified  and  well  watered  ;  clear  streams,  without  bridges,  intersect 
the  highway  in  many  places.  I  reached  West  Chester 
at  dark,  distant  eight  miles  from  the  Paoli  tavern,  hav- 
rag  passed,  on  the  way,  near  the  residence  of  General 
Wayne. 

West  Chester  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chester  coun- 
ty. It  is  in  Goshen  township,  twenty-three  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  five  south  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  , 
is  a  pleasant  village,  containing  a  population  of  about 
three  thousand,  who  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and 
general  refinement.  It  was  a  mere  hamlet  when  the 
armies  passed  by  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,^  Watnc's  rxsidkncx.* 

a  few  miles  distant ;  and  there  are  now  not  many  me- 
mentoes of  the  event  in  existence.  Eye-witnesses  have  gone  down  into  the  grave,  and  the 
old  dwellings  have  given  place  to  more  modern  structures,  except  the  Turk's  Head  tavern, 
and  one  or  two  other  buildings.  At  Guss's  Inn,  where  I  tarried  for  the  night,  I  met  Mr. 
Joseph  Townsend,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Joseph  Townsend,  of  Baltimore,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  from  his  own  personal  recollections,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  scene  of  action,  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  familiar  with  every  locality  connected  with  the  bat- 
tle, kindly  offered  to  go  over  the  ground  with  me  the  next  morning. 

I  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  were  on  our  way  to    December  i, 
Jeiieris's  Ford,  on  the  Brandywine,  .two  and  a  half  miles  from  West  Chester.         ^^^ 
Thick  clouds  covered  the  heavens,  and  a  biting  northeast  wind,  bearing  a  few  tiny  snow- 
flakes  and  pellets  of  soft  hail,  evinced  the  presence  of  winter.     The  old  ford,  where  the  di- 
vision of  the  British  army  under  Howe  and  Comwallis  crossed  the  Brandywine,  was  eight 

blooded  croelty  in  the  well-known  '  Massacre  at  Paoli,*  while  under  the  command  of  General  Anthony 
Wtjoe,  an  officer  whose  military  conduct,  bravery,  and  humanity  were  equally  conspicuous  throughoat  the 
Revolotionary  War." 

East  side. — "  This  memorial,  in  honor  of  Revolutionary  Patriotism,  was  erected  September  20th,  1817, 
bj  the  RspiJBLiCAif  Artullbbists  of  Chester  county,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

'  The  Brandywine  Creek  rises  near  the  boundary  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  coanties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
flows  through  Delaware.  After  uniting  with  Christiana  Creek,  it  enters  the  Delaware  River,  forming  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington.     It  is  navigable  as  high  as  Brandywine  village. 

*  This  is  copied  from  Day's  Hittorical  Collections  of  Penfuylvania.  The  house  is  of  stone,  and  ranked 
loioog  the  first  country  mansions  of  the  period.     It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Paoli  tavern. 
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or  tea  rods  above  the  bridge  which  now  spanB  the  stream.  Oa  the  high  ground  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  the  old  stone  house  of  Emmon  Jef- 
feris  is  yet  standing.  In  it  the  merchants  of  Wil- 
mington, alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  goods, 
stored  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  other  liquors, 
believing  that  the  line  of  march  of  the  British 
army  would  be  through  their  own  town,  and  not 
as  high  up  the  stream  as  at  this  place.  For  rea- 
sons which  we  shall  presently  consider,  Comwallis 
and  his  division  crossed  the  Brandywine  at  this 
ford,  and,  discovering  the  Madeira  wine  in  Jefier- 
is's  house,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  **  rebel  merchants."  Howe  took  Jefleris 
with  him  as  a  guide  to  conduct  him  toward  Birming- 
ham meeting-honse. 

From  Jefleris's  Ford  we  proceeded  toward  the  Birming- 
ham meeting-honse,  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Brandywine  Im^ 

tie  as  the  spot  near  which  the  inmi  ann*  ^ .    ^ 

guinary  conflict  took  place.  We  traversed  "^^i" 
the  road  along  which  Comwallis  marched  visw  ax  Jkt- 
over  the  high  ground  eastward  of  the  Bran-  "■"'■  '*^*^' 
.  dywine,  passing  the  site  of  Sconnel  Town,*  Strodes's 
Mill,  and  the  field  where  the  British  army  formed  for 
action  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Osborn^s  Hill.  We 
were  thoroughly  chilled  when  we  reached  Birmingham 
meeting-house,  delineated  on  the  next  page,  aitnated 
about  four  miles  below  Jefleris's  Ford.  There  we 
found  a  comfortable  shelter  from  the  piercing  wind  un- 
der its  spacious  shed,  where  we  sat  down  with  Bo  wen's  and  Futhey*s  Flan  of  the  Battle- 
ground* before  us,  and  contemplated  the  memorable  events  which  occurred  in  this  vicinity. 
The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  bearing  a  land  force  eighteen  thousand  strong,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother.  General  Sir  William  Howe,  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and 
landed  at  Turkey  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Elk,  about  eleven  miles  from  Elkton, 
at  its  head,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1777.  Howe's  destination  was  Philadelphia.  He  had 
» July  23,  l^^t  Sandy  Hook^  with  the  intention  of  passing  up  the  Delaware,  but,  when  at  the 
W'  capes  of  that  river,  he  was  informed  of  the  obstructions  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  in  its  channel,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Chesapeake.*     The  two  days  and  nights  afler 


Qtosk  House  AT  Jbpfkru's  Foao. 


'  This  view  is  from  the  easterly  bank  of  the  Brandywine.  The  ford  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek 
seen  issuing  from  the  small  bridge  on  the  left.  The  Brandywine  here  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  quite  a 
rapid  current. 

'  Soonnel  Town  was  a  hamlet  of  two  or  three  dwellings,  one  or  two  shops,  and  a  schooi-hoose,  sitaated 
a  short  distance  from  Jefferis's  Ford,  on  the  road  to  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  That  building  having 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans  for  an  hospital,  the  Quakers  who  worshiped  there  held  their 
meetings  in  a  wheel-wright^s  shop  at  Sconnel  Town.  They  were  holding  a  week-day  meeting  there  oo 
the  day  of  the  battle.  Not  a  vestige  of  Sconnel  Town  may  now  be  seen,  except  the  remains  of  a  oeUar  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  road. 

^  This  plan  is  from  an  actual  survey  made  during  the  summer  of  1846,  under  the  direction  of  John  S. 
Bowen  and  J.  Smith  Futhey,  of  Chester.  The  position  of  the  foroes  in  aotion,  many  of  the  houses,  and 
other  localities  as  they  existed,  was  ascertained  from  a  map  drawn  by  officers  of  the  British  army,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  months  after  the  battle  (in  April,  1778).  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  the  battle-ground  with 
La  Fayette  in  1781,  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  one  of  these  English  maps  as  a  guide.  The  roads  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  relative  position  to  them  of  the  houses,  woods,  &c.,  of  the  Revolution,  are  care- 
fully laid  down  upon  the  map  of  Biowen  and  Futhey,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  one  printed  on  page  377 
of  this  work.  ^ 

*  On  the  day  when  Sir  WiUiam  Howe  entered  the  Chesapeake,  he  received  a  letter  from  Lord  George 
Germaine,  dated  May  18th,  giving  him  the  first  intimation  that  aid  would  be  expected  from  him  in  favor 
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his  landing  were  stormy,  and  prevented  any  considerable  movement  being  made  before  the 
28  th,  when  the  British  commander-in-chief,  with 
the  first  and  second  brigades  of  light  troops 
and  reserve,  marched  to  the  Head  of  Elk.  Ma- 
jor-general Grey,  with  the  third  brigade  and 
a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  crossed  the  Elk  on 
the  30  th.  The  fourth  brigade,  under  General 
Agnew,  with  a  Hessian  brigade,  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  crossed,  on  the  31st,*  to  Cecil 
conrt-hoQse,  whence  they  proceeded  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  joined  the  forces 
^^^^  under  Howe  on  Gray*s  Hill,  about 
two  miles  eastward  of  Elkton.  This 
force  had  remained  at  the  landing  to  cover  the 
debarkation  of  the  stores  and  artillery.  General 
Grant,  with  a  suitable  force,  remained  at  the  Head  of  Elk  to  maintain  the  communication 
with  the  shipping. 

^  Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  was  perplexed  by  the  movements  of  Howe,  being  unoer* 
tarn  of  his  destination.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  informed  that  the  British  fleet  was 
off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  turned  his  attention  in  that  direction.  The  detachments 
in  New  Jersey,  whom  General  Sullivan  had  employed  in  unsuccessful  enterprises  against 
Staten  Island,  were  recalled,  and  the  whole  army  left  Philadelphia  for  Wilmington.  Gen- 
eral Stephen,  with  his  division,  with  that  of  General  Lincoln,  who  had  been  ordered  to  join 
Schoyler  at  the  north,  first  proceeded  to  Chester,  in  which  vicinity  the  militia  of  Lower 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  gathering  in  large  numbers,  for. the  country  was  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

The  divisions  of  Stirling,  Sullivan,  and  Greene  (the  latter  composed  of  the  brigades  of 
Muhlenberg  and  Weeden),  with  Morgan's  corps,  and  Bland's  regiment  of  horse,  accompa- 
nied by  Washington  in  person,  led  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  and 
encamped  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,  the  next  day.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  American  cavalry  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Coant  Pulaski.     General  Nash,  with  Proctor's  artillery,  embarked  in  flat-boats  upon  the 

Delaware,  and  proceeded  to  Chester,  from 
whence  he  pressed  forward  to  Wilmington. 
The  whole  efiective  force  then  present  and 
fit  for  duty  consisted  of  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  including  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 

Washington  established  his  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  and  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  the  march  of  the  enemy,  he  having  been  informed,  by  scouts,  of  their  arrival 
at  the  head  of  Elk.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  militia — ^the  former  under  General 
Armstrong,  the  latter  under  General  Rodney — were  ordered  to  press  forward  to  the  head 


August  29^ 
1777. 


of  Bargoyne,  then  pressing  forward  toward  the  Hudson  frora  Canada.  He  immediately  sent  a  message  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  left  in  command  at  New  York,  to  aot  in  conjunction  with  Borgoyne,  if  cir- 
eomstances  sbonld  permit.     The  result  we  have  considered. 

*  Manoacript  letter  from  General  Agnew  to  his  wife,  dated  "  Camp  on  the  River  Elk,  August  30th, 
1777.*'  In  this  epistle  he  wrote,  ^*  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  receive  any  letter  since  the  one  which 
hronglit  me  the  plan  of  a  hoose,  in  which  I  trust  in  God  yet  to  pass  many,  many  happy  years  in  the  society 
of  my  worthy  Betty  and  the  two  dear  children,  as  the  best  and  true  real  reward  for  all  we  have  undergone." 
Aks  1  five  weeks  afterward  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  and  wife  and  children  saw  him  no 


'  This  is  a  view  of  the  southerly  front  of  the  meetmg-hoose.  The  building  is  very  substantially  built  of 
•tone.  Much  of  it  is  serpentine,  which  abounds  in  that  region,  and  of  which  several  houses  are  constnicted. 
I  was  informed  that  the  stains  made  by  the  blood  of  the  wounded  carried  in  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
are  yet  visible  upon  the  floor.  The  Hioksite  party  hold  present  possession  of  the  house ;  the  Orthodox 
have  built  a  place  of  worship  near. 
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of  Elk,  and  to  secure  the  stores  deposited  there.  In  this,  however,  they  failed,  for,  before 
their  arrival,  the  British  army  had  debarked,  and  all  the  stores,  among  which  was  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,*  fell  into  their  hands.  Generals  Greene  and  Weeden  thoroughly  reconnoi- 
tered  the  country  between  Wilmington  and  the  Elk  ;  and  Washington  himself  rode  through 
Aoffuft  2S,     heavy  rains  to  the  head  of  that  river,  to  make  personal  observations.     An  eligi* 

"^'  ble  place  was  selected  by  Greene  for  the  American  army  to  encamp,  within  six 
miles  of  Howe's  position  on  Gray's  Hill ;  but,  before  information  of  the  selection  reached 
Wtishington,  it  had  been  determined  in  a  council  of  war  to  take  a  position  on  Red  Clay 
Neck,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and  Christiana,  with  the  left  of  the  army  on 
Christiana  Creek,  and  the  right  extending  toward  Chad's  Ford,  upon  the  Brandywine. 
Greene's  sagacity  foresaw  the  hazard  of  the  chosen  position,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Americans  must  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  sequel  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion. 

Distressed  for  want  of  horses,  hemmed  in  by  strong  parties  of  the  American  militia,  and 
almost  daily  annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  Captain  Henry  Lee's  and  other  smaller  detachments 
of  cavalry  upon  his  pickets,  Howe  did  not  move  forward  until  the  3d  of  September.  On 
the  27th  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  assuring  them  that  he  did  not 
come  to  make  war  upon  the  peaceable,  but  to  put  down  the  rebellious ;  that  private  prop* 
erty  should  be  r^pected ;  that  their  persons  should  be  secure,  and  that  pardon  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  surrender  themselves  to  any  de- 
tachment of  the  royal  forces  within  a  specified  time.  But  the  people  of  Lower  Pennsylvania 
had  heard  of  the  falsity  of  professions  put  forth  in  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey  the  year  previous,  and  his  **  Declaration,"  as  he  termed  it,  produced  very  little  efiect 
in  his  favor.  The  people  had  learned  to  suspect  the  flattering  words  of  British  officials, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  camp,  and,  instead  of  "  remaining  quietly  in  their  houses," 
they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and  annoyed  the  common  enemy  on  every  side. 
The  advance  of  the  royal  forces  toward  the  Brandywine  was  marked  by  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  Americans  made  a  number  of  prisoners.* 

Cornwall  is,  with  Knyphausen,  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  the  royal  army,  moved  for- 
^^^^  ward  and  encamped  above  Pencander,  where  a  brief  but  severe  skirmish  ensued 
l>etween  the  enemy  and  Maxwell's  regiment  of  foot,  formed  in  ambuscade,  in 
which  the  patriots  lost  forty  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat 
less.  On  the  dth.  General  Grant,  having  rejoined  the  army  with  the  tents,  baggage,  and 
stores,  the  British  jnoved  forward  by  way  of  Newark,  and  took*  post  within  four  miles  of 
the  right  of  the  American  encampment,  extending  their  left  far  up  into  the  country.  A 
strong  column  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the  American  front,  and,  after  some  menacing  ma- 
neuvering, halted  at  Milltown,  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the  Americans.  Wash- 
ington, believing  it  to  be  the  design  of  Howe  to  turn  the  American  right,  cross  the  Brandy- 
wine, cut  ofi*  their  communication  with  Philadelphia,  and  thus  hem  them  in,  upon  a  tongue 
of  land,  between  the  British  fleet  and  army,  saw  at  once  the  peril  of  his  position,  and,  pur- 
suant to  Greene's  prediction,  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  crossed  the  Brandywine  at 
September,     Chad's  Fofd,  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.     On  the  same 

1777.  evening,  the  British  marched  forward  in  two  columns.  Knyphausen,  with  the 
left,  encamped  at  New  Garden  and  Rennet  Square  ;  Cornwallis,  with  the  right,  was  posted 
below,  at  Hockhesson  meeting-house.'     On  the  following  morning  the  two  divisions  met  at 

'  Salt  was  a  scarce,  yet  indispensable  article  during  the  war.  In  his  official  dispatch,  dated  August 
25th,  1777,  Washington,  alluding  to  the  efforts  to  save  the  stores,  wrote,  *^  Among  others,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable parcel  of  salt.  Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  save  that.'*  During  the  winter  encampment  at 
Morristown  in  1780,  salt  was  eight  dollars  a- bushel,  and  it  wtis  difficult  to  procure  it  even  at  that  price. 

*  On  the  28th  of  August  the  Americans  took  between  thirty  and  forty  prisoners ;  and,  on  that  evenings 
twelve  deserters  from  the  British  navy  and  eight  from  the  array  came  into  camp.  On  the  29th,  Captain 
Lee  took  twenty-nine  prisoners. 

*  The  column  of  Cornwallis  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  two  of  light  infantry,  the  Hes- 
sian grenadiers,  part  of  the  seventy-first  regiment,  and  two  British  brigades;  in  all  about  13,000  men. 
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The  Fordf  of  that  Stream. 


Flan  of  the  Battle. 


Rennet  Square,  and  at  evening  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Welsh's  tavern,  then  a  public 
house  of  considerable  note,  three  miles  east  of  Kennet.^    , 


Enjphaosen^s  division  consisted  of  two  British  brigades,  the  residue  of  the  Hessians,  and  Wemys's  corps  of 
Rangers ;  in  all  about  5000. 

'  This  tavern,  and  also  the  Kennet  (Quaker)  meeting-house,  still  exist.  The  reader  will  better  under- 
stand the  position  of  places,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  armies,  by  reference  to  the  above  map.  Kennet 
Square,  a  small  village,  is  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  upon  the  high  road  from  Chad^s 
Fold.  Welsh's  tavern  is  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Square,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  is  the  Kennet  meet* 
iniE-boase  and  grave-yard,  noted  on  the  map.  The  several  fords  on  the  Brandywine,  mentioned  in  the 
narrative,  were  located  as  follows  :  First  above  Brandywine  village  was  Pyles's  Ford ;  the  next  was  Chad's 
Ford ;  one  mile  above  was  Brinton's ;  two  miles  above  this  was  Jones's,  on  the  Street  road,  and  Wistar's 
(now  Shunk's),  about  a  mile  above  Jones's.  These  were  below  the  forks  of  the  creek.  On  the  north 
branch  was  BuflSngton's  (now  Brinton's),  Jefieris's,  six  miles  above  Chad's  Ford,  and  Taylor's  Ford,  about 
half  a  mile  higher,  where  the  old  Lancaster  road  crossed.  On  the  west  branch  was  Trimble's  Ford,  about 
a  mile  above  the  forks,  and  five  miles  from  the  British  encampment  near  Welsh's  tavern. — See  Bowen  and 
Fntbey's  Sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  explained  below. 

ExPLANATioif  OF  THE  Map. — TWs  plan,  alluded  to  on  page  374,  note  3,  was  carefully  drawn,  from  those 
surveys,  by  Edward  Armstrong,  Esq.,  the  recording  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  pablished  by  that  association.  A  A,  denote  the  column  under  the  command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  after 
having  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandjrwine.  C,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  which  were  not  employed  in  the 
aetian.  £  E,  the  first  general  attack  of  the  enemy's  guards  and  grenadiers.  F,  Deborre's  brifrade,  on  the 
right,  fofoed  by  the  enemy.  G,  G,  the  British  and  Hessian  grenadiers  entangled  in  a  wood.  H  H,  march 
of  the  enemy  toward  and  beyond  Dilworth.  The  position  of  the  Americans  when  the  battle  commenced 
is  named  on  the  plan.  I,  indicates  the  ravine  or  defile  where  Greene  checked  the  enemy  until  night.  No. 
2S  denotes  the  site  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  which  stood  near  the  defile,  but  now  destroyed. 
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Position  of  the  American  Army  on  the  Brandy  wine. 


Morement  of  the  Britiah. 


LoctlUiet  of  the  Bild»groiind. 


On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  hattle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  the 
main  strength  of  the  American  army  was  posted  on  the  heights  east  of  Chad's  Ford,  and 
commanding  that  passage  of  the  creek.  The  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Weeden,  which 
composed  Greene's  division,  occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford  ;  Wayne's  division 
and  Proctor  s  artillery  (o  o  o  on  the  map)  were  posted  upon  the  brow  of  an  eminence  near 
Chad's  house  (printed  on  page  386),  immediately  above  the  ford  ;  and  the  brigades  of  Sul- 
livan, Stirling,  and  Stephen,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  extended  some  distance  up  the 
river,  on  the  lefl  of  the  main  body.  At  Pyles's  Ford,  two  miles  below,  General  Armstrong 
was  posted  with  one  thousand  Pennsylvania  militia,  to  guard  that  pass.  General  Maxwell, 
with  about  one  thousand  light  troops,  took  post  on  the  heights  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  Chad's  Ford,  to  dispute  that  passage. 

September  ii«         At  daybreak,  the  column  under  Comwallis  moved  along  the  Lancaster  xoad, 
im.  which,  for  several  miles,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  Braadywine.     General 

Howe  was  with  this  division.  Knyphausen  and  his  command  moved  forward  at  nine  o'clock. 
A  dense  fog  enshrouded  the  country,  and  the  scouting  parties  of  both  armies  oflen  came  in 
close  contact  before  they  were  aware  of  their  proximity.  From  behind  the  walls  of  the 
grave-yard  of  the  Kennet  meeting-house,  and  also  of  houses,  trees,  and  clumps  of  bushes,  par- 


a  a,  indicates  the  eolamn  under  Knyphausen,  in  march  from  Kennet  meeting-house  toward  Chad's  Fori. 
6  6,  the  heights  and  woods  occupied  by  Maxwell  and  his  troops,  d,  British  riflemen  behind  a  house,  sup- 
ported by  one  hundred  men  from  Stern's  brigade,  e,  the  Queen's  Rangers  pursuing  Maxwell,  when  he 
was  driven  from  the  woods,  /.  Near  A,  which  denotes  a  valley,  were  four  pieces  of  camion,  with  the  forty- 
ninth  regiment,  to  support  the  attack  of  the  advanced  troops,  who  crossed  the  ford  iu  the  afternoon,  under 
the  fire  of  Wayne's  batteries  hi  mm.  n,  position  of  Knyphausen's  column  from  half  after  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing until  he  crossed  the  river.  •  o  o  o,  the  position  of  Wayne's  troops  near  Chad's  house.  9,  march  of  the 
enemy  to  the  ford,  in  the  face  of  a  cannonade  from  Wayne's  batteries.  Chad's  Ford  is  named  on  the  map. 
The  position  of  the  Americans  is  seen  on  the  Chester  road,  a  little  to  the  left  of  Rocky  Hill.  Elnyphaaaeo 
took  position  at  m,  where  be  remained  during  the  night  after  the  battle. 

The  following  references,  taken  from  Bowen 


Howb's  BxAD-qpAMrmMB.* 

been  J.  Bolton's,  not  standing.  12. 
Isaac  Garrett's,  not  standing.  13. 
Abraham  Darlington's,  now  Clement 
Riddle's.  14.  John  Bennett's,  not 
standing.  15.  Edward  Brinton,  now 
Edward  B.  Darlington.  16.  George 
Brinton's,  now  Ziba  Darlington's  j 
built  in  1704.  Howe's  head-quarters, 
given  above,  are  denoted  on  the  map 
by  a  parallelogram  upon  the  left  of  the 
New  Roadj  near  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  map.  The  house  is  in  the 
present  possession  of  George  F.  Gil- 


La  Fayxttk'b  Quabteks. 


and  Futhey's  map,  show  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants of  houses  in  the  vicinity  when  the  battle 
occurred,  and  also  the  names  of  the  occupants 
in  1 846,  two  years  before  I  visited  the  ground : 
1.  George  Strode' s,  now  Jonathan  Pazaon's. 
2,  now  Dr.  A.  L.  £lw3m's.  4.  Widow  Susannah 
Davis's,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
Aaron  Sharpless.  5.  Widow  of  John  Davis,  not 
standing.  6.  Widow  of  James  Davis,  now  occu- 
pied by  Hibbert  Davis.  7.  William  Jones,  now 
Bunton  Jones,  his  grandson.  8.  Isaac  Davis's, 
now  Abraham  Darlington's.  9.  John  Wood- 
ward's, not  standing.  10.  Richard  Evanson's, 
now  Lewis  Brinton's.  11.  Supposed  to  have 
pin.  It  was  owned  by  Israel  Gilpin 
when  Howe  had  possession  of  it.  19. 
John  Henderson,  near  Harlan  Webb's 
bouse.  21.  Gideon  Gilpin's,  now 
William  Painter's  -,  the  head-quarters 
of  LaFayette.t  22.  Benjamin  Ring's, 
now  Joseph  P.  Harvey's ;  Washing- 
ton's head  -  quarters.  23.  William 
Harvey's,  not  standing.  24.  Davis's 
tavern,  now  in  ruins.  25.  John 
Chad's,  still  standing.  26.  Amos's, 
not  standing. 


*  This  bouse  is  Bitaiited  upon  a  new  road,  one  mile  south-aouthwett  of  Dflworth.    Thia  Tiew  ia  from  the  field  in  front 
t  There  ia  aome  doubt  about  La  Fayette  having  occupied  thia  honae.    De  Chaatellux,  who,  in  1780,  viaited  ibe  battle-groimd 
in  company  with  La  Fayette,  aaya,  -  M.  De  La  Fayette,  attended  by  the  other  trarelera,  went  fVirtfaer  on  to  aak  for  qwutera  at 
a  Quaker'a  called  Benjamin  Ring,  at  whtm  Amuc  Ae  bkl^  wUk  Qaural  WaakingtoA  the  ni^kt  hrfon  tJU  bmitkr^Trtmb  im  Jbrntr- 
iea^  L,  837.    Thia  boilding  li  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Chad'a  Ford. 
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ties  of  militia  kept  up  an  annoyiDg  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Knyphausen,  however, 
poshed  forward  toward  Chad's  Ford.  He  sent  a  strong  advance  party  to  dislodge  Maxwell. 
They  met  at  abont  ten  o'clock,  and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  Maxwell  was  driven 
htttk  to  the  verge  of  the  stream  at  the  ford,  where  he  was  re-enforced.  Turning  upon  his 
pormerB,  he  made  a  fnrious  charge.  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
tod  fell  back  upon  Knyphausen's  main  column.  Unable  to  cope  with  Maxwell  in  open 
battle  without  bringing  a  larger  force  into  action,  Knyphausen  sent  a  detachment  through 
the  woods  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  flank.  Perceiving  this  movement.  Maxwell  retreated 
aoioss  the  stream,  leaving  the  whole  west  bank  of  the  Brandywine  in  possession  of  the  enemy.* 
Knyphansen  now  brought  forward  his  ordnance,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  stream  he  kept  up  a  strong  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  without  at- 
tampting  to  cross.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit  by  Proctor's  artiUery.  Knyphausen 
did  not  cross  the  Brandywine,  because  he  was  instructed  by  Howe  to  amuse  the  Americans 


Vuew  AT  Chad's  Fobi>.s 

with  feigned  eflbrts  to  make  the  passage  of  the  ford,  until  Cornwallis  should  croBs  above, 
and  gain  the  right  and  rear  of  the  patriots.  This  accomplished,  Knyphausen  was  directed 
to  push  across  Chad's  Ford,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army  would  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack.  During  these  maneuvers  of  Knyphausen,  several  detachments  of  the  Amer- 
icans crossed  the  river,  and  boldly  attacked  his  flanking  parties  and  those  who  were  laboring 
to  throw  up  intrenchments.  Captains  Porterfield  and  Waggoner  having  secured  a  footing 
on  the  western  side.  General  Maxwell  recrossed  the  stream  with  a  considerable  force,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  ground,  killed  about  thirty  men,  and  seized  a  quantity  of  intrenching 
tods,  with  which  they  were  constructing  a  battery.  Knyphausen  sent  an  overwhelming 
fcroe  against  them,  which  soon  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  was  ordered  to  guard 
the  fords  as  high  up  as  Buffington's,  ju8t»  above  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine.     He  sent 

^  The  k)68  of  the  enemy  in  this  engagement  was  estimated  at  aboat  three  iiandred ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
caas  was  trifling. 

'  This  Tiew  is  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Brandywine,  looking  southwest.  The  ford  was  abont  ten  rods 
■hove  the  present  bridge.  Its  place  is  indicated  in  the  picture  by  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  tree  on  the  ex- 
tnatd  left.  The  wooded  height  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  place  where  Knyphaosen's 
■rtiUeiy  was  planted. 
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scouting  parties  in  various  directions  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Mo- 
ses Hazen^  was  stationed  with  a  considerable  force  at  Jones's  Ford.  Between  nine  and  tmi 
sentembflr  iL  ^°  ^^®  moming,  Coloncl  Theodoric  Bland,'  with  some  light  horse,  crossed  the 
Brandywine  at  Jones's  Ford,  and  discovered  a  portion  of  Comwallis's  division 
marching  toward  the  west  branch,  at  Trimble's  Ford.  Bland  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Sullivan  with  the  information,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  dispatch  from  Colonel  Ross 
(dated  at  «  Great  Valley  road  at  eleven  o'clock"),  who  was  in  the  rear  of  Cornwallb's  divi* 
sion,  informing  Sullivan  that  **  ^ve  thousand  men,  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  field^eoes,  were 
on  the  march  for  Taylor's  and  Jefieris's  Fords."  Similar  intelligence  was  sent  by  Colonel 
Hazen.  These  accounts  reached  Washington,  from  Sullivan,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock.  The  commander-in-chief  immediately  ordered  Sullivan  to  pass  the  Brandywine  and 
attack  Cornwallis,  while  he,  with  the  main  division,  crossed,  and  engaged  Knyphansen  at 
Chad's  Ford.  General  Greene,  of  Washington's  division,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river 
above  the  ford  and  gain  Knyphausen's  rear.  Before  these  several  movements  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, counter  intelligence  was  received  by  Sullivan  from  Major  Spear  of  the  militia,  posted 
upon  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine,  who  informed  him  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  an 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  Spear's  information  was  confirmed  by  Sergeant  Tucker,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  that  direction  expressly  to  gain  information.  Relying  upon  this  intelligence, 
Sullivan  halted.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  information,  and  the 
meditated  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Chad's  Ford  was  abandoned.  Greene,  who  had  crossed 
with  his  advanced  guard,  was  recalled. 

While  Washington  was  thus  kept  in  suspense  by  conflicting  intelligence,  Cornwallis  gained 
his  coveted  advantage.  He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  seventeen  miles,  keeping  beyond 
the  American  patrols,  crossed  the  west  branch  of  the  Brandywine  at  Trimble's  Ford,  and 
the  east  branch  at  Jefieris's,  and  gained  the  heights  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
within  two  miles  of  Sullivan's  right  flank,  before  that  general  was  certain  that  Howe  and 
Cornwallis  had  lefl  Ken  net  Square !  This  apparent  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
patrols  drew  upon  Sullivan  the  severest  censure  of  the  public.  Already  the  failure  of  an 
expedition  against  British  posts  on  Staten  Island,'  under  his  general  command,  had  biased 
public  opinion  against  him ;  and  Congress,  wherein  Sullivan  had  several  active  enemies, 
had  directed  General  Washington  to  appoint  a  court  to  investigate  the  matter.     The  dis- 

^  Moses  Hazen  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  second  Canadian  rogiment  in  1775.    He  oommanded  at  Moot- 

real  for  a  short  time.    Afterward  he  was  appointed  coU 

^^fy^  ^^-^^  ®°®1  <*f  *  regiment  called  Congreu^s  Own.     He  was  in 

^y^Y^^^^^  ^J^^y^^^y^        ^®  battles  of  Germantown  and  Brandywine.    Having 

^y^  ry  (y'f^'^^i/    >^X  ^^%^^^^'^^'^V    charge  of  prisoners  in  Pennsylvania,  he  was  ordered  to 

designate,  by  lot,  a  British  officer  for  retaliation  in  the 
case  of  Hnddy,  mentioned  on  page  366.     He  died  at  Troy,  New  York,  January  30,  1802,  aged  69  years. 

'  Theodoric  Bland  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  prepared  by  stody  for  the  medical  profession,  bnt 
abandoned  it  for  the  field  when  the  Revolution  commenced.  He  was  among  the  earliest  active  opposers 
of  Dunmore  in  Virginia.  After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  leader  among  the  volunteers,  he  joined  Uie  reg- 
ular army,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  dragoons.  He  vras  a  vigilant  and  energetic  officer.  In 
1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  *'  convention  troops''  (as  those  of  Burgoyne's  captured  army 
were  called),  at  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  he  vas 
elected  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
He  held  a  seat  in  that  body  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war.  He  ^ — >>  /[>0  >  ^ ^^  ^'^  .^^^  ^^  VV  ,o  ^-^^^ 
was  then  chosen  a  member  of  v  t — >»  ^  ^^  ^^^  '  ^^/^yy^^^^^^-^  •^  O  "^^-^ 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
in  that  body  he  opposed  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  adopted,  he  patriotically  gave  it  his' 
firm  support,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  Congress  under 
that  instrument.  While  attending  the  session  in  New  York,  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  expned  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Colonel  Bland  was  a  soldier,  legislator,  and  poet.  His  pa- 
pers were  collected  and  published  a  few  years  since,  and  are  interesting  mementoes  of  the  war. 

•  This  expedition  will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.     I  have  briefly  referred  to  it  on  page  262,  in  con- 
nection with  a  notice  of  the  political  influence  of  the  Quakers  during  the  war. 
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aiten  which  occurred  on  the  Brandywine  were  charged  to  Sullivan's  want  of  vigilance,  en- 
ergy, and  Bkill,  and  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  our  troops.*  Even  his  honor- 
able acquittal,  by  a  court  martial,  subsequently,  did  not  altogether  remove  from  the  public 
mind  a  distrust  of  his  ability  as  a  general  officer. 

When  Sullivan  was  assured,  by  a  note  from  Colonel  Bland,  dated  at  "  quarter  past  one 
o'clock,"  that  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  on  Osborne's  Hill,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Birmingham  meeting-house,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Washington  with  the  intelligence,* 
and  marched  inunediately  to  oppose  the  enemy.  His  division  consisted  of  his  own,  Stir- 
ling's, and  Stephen's  brigades.  Upon  the  gentle  slopes  near  the  Birmingham  meeting-house 
he  began  to  form  his  line  for  battle,  his  left  extending  toward  the  Brandywine.  It  was  an 
adfantageous  position,  for  both  flanks  were  covered  by  thick  woods  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  in  waiting  the  return  of  the  messenger  with  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  rough  and  broken  character  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  occupied  by  Sullivan  in  making 
a  wide  circuit  in  bringing  his  brigade  to  its  assigned  place  in  the  line,'  he  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  action  when  the  refreshed  and  well-formed  battalions  of  the  enemy,  under  Corn- 
wallis,  came  sweeping  on  from  Osborne's  Hill,*  and  commenced  a  furious  attack.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  were  German  troops.  On  arriving  at  the  Street  road,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  company  of  Americans  stationed  in  an  orchard  north  of  Samuel  Jones's  brick  dwelling- 
boose.  The  Hessians  returned  the  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  The  artillery 
of  both  armies  opened  with  terrible  eflect ;  and  while  the  Americans  maintained  their  po- 
sition, the  carnage  was  great.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed,  and,  for  a 
while,  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  many  of  them  unskillful  militia,  repelled 
charge  after  charge  of  the  well-disciplined  infantry,  chasseurs,  grenadiers,  and  guards  of  the 
enemy,  until  overwhelming  numbers  obliged  them  to  yield.  The  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans, under  Greneral  Deborre,  first  gave  way,  and  the  left,  under  Sullivan,  soon  followed. 
Tbe  latter  officer  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  flying  troops,  but  in  vain.  In  broken 
fragments  they  fled  over  the  fields  toward  the  main  division  of  the  army  at  Chad's  Ford. 
The  center  division  (Stiriing's  brigade),  in  which  was  Greneral  Conway,  with  eight  hundred 
men,  yet  remained  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  ocean  of  carnage.    To  this  divi- 

^  Three  days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine  (September  1 4th),  Mr.  Burke,  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
made  specific  charges  against  Sullivan.  On  the  strength  of  these  charges,  Congress  voted  that  Sullivan 
sboold  be  recalled  from  the  army  till  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  his  conduct.  The  recall  was  sus- 
pended at  tbe  earnest  solicitation  of  Washington,  who  knew  the  falsity  of  the  charges,  the  worth  of  Sulli- 
na,  and  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army ;  there  being  a  lack  of  general  officers,  in  consequence  of  Lin- 
eolo,  Arnold,  and  others,  having  been  sent  to  the  northern  army. 

*  Tradition  says  that  Thomas  Cheyney,  a  resident  Whig,  gave  Washington  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
tpproach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  alone,  on  a  spirited  mare,  reconnoitering,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
British.  They  fired  upon  him,  but  he  escaped  to  the  quarters  of  Washington.  The  chief  doubted  the 
troth  of  his  intelligence  at  first ;  but  the  solemn  assurances  of  Cheyney  that  it  was  correct — an  assurance 
kicked  by  an  oath — made  Washington  believe  him.  Sullivan^s  note  soon  removed  all  doubt.  Cheyney 
wit  an  active  spy  while  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware,  and  often  suffered  much 
fimn  the  Tories. 

*  A  dissension  at  this  time  existed  respecting  the  post  of  honor,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line.  Gen- 
enl  Deborre,  a  French  officer  who  had  lately  joined  the  army,  claimed  this  post,  an  honor  which  Sullivan 
would  not  yield.  Perceiving  his  orders  disobeyed,  and  Deborre  pertinaciously  insisting  upon  taking  the 
right,  Sullivan  made  a  circuitous  march  for  tbe  purpose  of  outreaching  him,  and  was,  consequently,  late 
upon  the  field.  Bis  brigade  was  not  formed  for  action  when  the  confiict  commenced.  Sullivan  did  not  ae- 
eomplish  his  purpose,  and  Deborre  obtained  his  coveted  position  on  the  right.  His  brigade  was  the  first 
to  give  way  in  tbe  action.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  also  in  the  expedition  against  Staten  Isl- 
•ad.  Congress  voted  an  inquiry.  Deborre  was  offended,  and  resigned  his  commission.  Having  made  him- 
•elf  very  unpopular  in  the  army.  Congress  readily  accepted  his  resignation.  He  was  an  officer  of  thirty- 
£n  years^  service  in  Europe,  but  was  totally  unfit  to  command  American  troops. 

*  Osbome^s  Hill  is  an  eminence  extending  eastward  from  the  Brandywine,  and  crossing  the  road  from 
Jefleris^t  Ford,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  above  the  Birmingham  meeting-house.  The  British,  under  Corn- 
wiUts,  halted  and  divided  on  the  north  side  of  Osborne's  Hill,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
soon.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  armies  first  discovered  each  other,  and  prepared  for  action.  The 
British  army  advanced  over  and  down  the  south  side  of  the  hill  (according  to  the  narrative  of  Joseph  Towi^ 
tend,  an  eye-witness),  across  the  lands  of  James  Carver,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  his  nephew,  James  Forsy^. 
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sion  Sullivan  now  attached  himself,  and,  with  Stirling  and  La  Fayette,  engaged  personally 
in  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  To  this  point  Cornwallis  directed  his  energies.  His  artilleiy 
made  dreadful  breaches  in  their  ranks,  and  strewed  the  earth  with  the  slain.'  Resistance 
was  vain,  and,  when  hope  no  longer  encouraged  the  contending  patriots  of  the  center,  th^, 
too,  wheeled,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  their  flight.  Two  of  Sullivan's  aids  were  killed ; 
and  La  Fayette,  who  had  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  sword  in  hand,  was  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  yielding  patriots,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  and  fell.  Gimat,  his 
aid,  helped  him  on  a  horse,  and  he  escaped.'  Despair  seized  the  troops,  and  every  efibrt  to 
rally  them  was,  for  a  time,  vain.  They  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  Some  of  them  were  rallied  half  a  mile  northward  of  Dilworth,  and  a  brief 
encounter  ensued  between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuing  party  of  the  left  wing  of  the  ene- 
my. The  conflict  was  short,  and  the  Americans  again  fled.  The  British  right  wing  got 
entangled  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  participate  in  the  subsequent  engagement,  when  Greene 
checked  the  pursuers. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  Washington,  with  Greene's  divi- 
sion of  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians,  pushed  forward  to  the  support  of  Sulliyan,  leaving 
General  Wayne  at  Chad's  Ford  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Knyphansen.  When  the  first 
cannon-peals  from  the  Birmingham  meeting-house  broke  over  the  country,  Greene  pressed 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.  His  first  brigade,  under  General  Weedon,'  took 
the  lead,  and  so  rapid  was  their  march  that  they  traveled  four  miles  in  forty  minutes.*  Be- 
tween Dilworth  and  the  meeting-house  they  met  the  flying  Americans,  closely  pursued  by 
the  British.  Greene,  by  a  skillful  movement,  opened  his  ranks  and  received  the  fugitives, 
then,  closing  them  again,  he  covered  their  retreat  and  ehecked  the  pursuers  by  a  continual 

^  The  place  where  the  hottest  of  the  oonflict  occurred  was  between  the  Birmingham  meeting-honae  tod 
the  present  dwellings  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  Davis  and  Brinton  Jones.  Many  were  killed  near  the  meeting- 
hoase ;  and,  on  the  day  after  the  battle^  several  bodies  wero  found  south  of  the  meetiog-hoqse,  doubtless 
slain  in  the  retreat.  The  meeting-house  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Howe,  and  used  as  an  hospi- 
tal. Several  officers  who  died  there  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  A 
popular  tradition  asserts  that  Earl  Percy,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  retreat  from  Lexington,  wis 
killed  in  this  engagement,  and  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  death  on  this  occasion.  Even  the  plaoe 
where  he  was  said  to  be  buried,  near  the  entrance  gate  to  the  grave-yard  of  the  Birmingham  meeting- 
house, was  pointed  out  to  me.  This  is  not  correct.  The  earl  (who  was  afterward  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land) left  America  previous  to  this  battle.  He  died  in  England  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1817. 

*  The  bullet  passed  quite  through  his  leg.  He  met  a  surgeon  in  the  rear,  who  put  a  slight  bandage 
around  his  leg,  and  he  rode  to  Chester.  The  soldiers  were  retreating,  in  a  straggling  manner,  in  that  cU- 
rection ;  and  La  Fayette  placed  a  guard  near  the  bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  orders  to  stop 
all  the  retreating  soldiers  at  that  place.  His  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia,  from  whence,  after  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Bristol.  When  Henry  Laurens  was 
on  his  way  to  York,  he  took  the  route  through  Bristol,  and  conveyed  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  received  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Moravians.  There  he  remained  about  two  months,  till 
his  wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  enable  him  to  join  the  army.  Laurens^s  kindness  was  long  remem- 
bered. When,  subsequently,  be  became  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Marchioness  De  La  Fay- 
ette wrote  a  touching  letter  in  his  behalf  to  the  Count  De  Vergennes,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  French  oourt 
in  procuring  the  release  of  Laurens. — Sparks's  Washington^  v.,  456. 

'  George  Weedon  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  an  inn-keeper  at  Fredericksburg  before  the  war.* 
We  find  his  name  first  connected  with  military  afiairs,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Washington,  in  April,  1775, 
informing  him  that  the  Independent  Company  of  Fredericksburg  were  determined,  with  his  approbation,  to 
march  to  Williamsburg,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  powder  from  the  magazine  by  order  of  Governor  Don- 
more.  This  letter  was  signed  by  himself,  Hugh  Mercer,  Alexander  Spottswood,  and  John  Willis.  He 
joined  the  Continental  army  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  received  from  Congress 
a  commission  as  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  In  consequence  of 
some  dissatisfaction  about  rank,  be  left  the  service  while  the  army  was  at  Valley  Forge.  He  resumed  the 
command  of  a  brigade  in  1780,  and  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  at  Gloucester*  during  the  aege  of 
Yorktown,  in  October,  1781.  From  that  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field.  I  have 
met  with  no  account  of  his  subsequent  career  and  death.  *  Gordon,  ii.,  225. 

*  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,  an  English  trareler  in  America,  in  giring  an  account  of  Frederickaburg,  says,  "  I  put  np  at  die  ina  kept 
by  one  Weedon.  who  waa  afterward  a  general  officer  in  the  Amwican  army,  and  waa  then  very  active  and  zeakroa  In  blowini 
ibo  flames  of  acdition." 
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Knyphaiuen  preparing  to  cross  the  Bmndywine. 


General  Mahlenberg. 


fire  of  artillery.     At  a  Darrow  defile  about  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house,  in  the  direction 
of  Chester,  flanked  on  each  side  by  woods,  he  changed  his  front,  faced  the  enemy,  and  kept 

them  at  bay  while  the  retreating  party  rested 
and  formed  in  his  rear.  Greene  defended  this 
pass  with  great  skill  and  bravery  until  twi- 
light, when  the  pursuers  encamped  for  the 
night.  In  this  defense  the  brigades  of  Weed- 
on  and  Muhlenberg  were  greatly  distinguish- 
ed, particularly  the  tenth  Virginia  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Stevens,  and  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Stewart. 

We  have  observed  that  the  plan  of  the  en- 
emy was  to  attack  the  Americans  front  and 
rear  at  the  same  time,  by  Cornwallis  gaining 
the  right  flank  of  the  patriots,  and  Knyphau- 
sen  crossing  the  Brandywine  at  Chad's  Ford. 
!       The  firing  of  heavy  guns  on  the  Amertean 
right  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  German 
general  to  ford  the  stream.     When  the  firing 
commenced  at  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
Knyphausen  observed  the  departure  of  Greene's 
j<^         y  y       ^^  ^^        division,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  de- 
^^/^^^I^^^^^A/9y^^^  '  ^®""®  °^  *^®  passage  of  the  river.     He  immedi- 
^J^^<^^'^^  /__      ately  made  a  proper  disposition  of  his  troops  for 

crossing.     Wayne  was  on  the  alert,  and,  the  mo- 
ment  Knyphausen's  Jprces  moved   forward,  he 

'  John  Pbter  Gabriel  Muhlenbero  was  boin  in  the  village  of  Trappe,  Montgomery  oount|r,  Penn- 
fjlTaoia,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1746.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  the  founder 
of  the  Lncheran  Church  in  America ;  and  bis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Conrad  Weiser,  a  celebrated  offi- 
cer tod  Indian  agent  in  Pennsylvania.  Peter,  his  eldest  born,  was  dedicated  in  infancy  to  the  Church,  and 
Iw  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  partly  in  this  country  and  partly  in  Europe.  He  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter in  1768,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  Western  New  Jersey  the  following  year.  He  was  married  to 
Anna  Barbara  Meyer  in  1770.  In  order  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Virginia,  to  which  he  had 
been  called,  he  went  to  London  in  1772,  to  receive  ordination  from  an  English  bishop.  Mr.  White  (after- 
ward Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania)  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  (the  23d  of  April,  1772)  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  In  his  journal  Mr.  Muhlenberg  states  that,  before  their  return  to  America,  he  and  Mr.  White 
attended  the  theater  to  see  the  performance  of  Oarrick,  then  in  the  height  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  Re- 
tominff  to  America,  he  assumed  ministerial  duties  at  Woodstock,  in  Virginia,  where  he  soon  became  a  lead- 
inf^  spirit  among  those  who  opposed  British  oppression.  In  1774,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
nfetr  in  his  county,  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  At  the  close  of  1775,  he 
WIS  elected  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  laid  aside  his  pastoral  character.  In  concluding  his  fare- 
veil  sermon,  he  said,  that,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  '^  there  was  a  time  for  all  things ;  a  time  to 
preach,  and  a  time  to  pray,  but  those  times  had  passed  away ;"  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  like  a 
tnunpet-blast  through  the  church,  he  said,  "  that  there  was  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  had  now  come !" 
Then,  laying  aside  his  sacerdotal  gown,  he  stood  before  his  flock  in  the  full  regimental  dress  of  a  Virginia 
eoknel.  He  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten  at  the  church  door  for  recruits ;  and  almost  his  entire  male 
todieiWse  capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  his  standard.  Nearly  three  hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ner on  that  day.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and  served  with  fidelity  in  the  Southern 
eampaigrn  that  year.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  February,  1777,  and  he 
WIS  ordered  to  take  charge  of  all  the  Continental  troops  of  the  Virginia  line  in  that  state.  He  joined  the 
•roj  under  Washington,  at  Middlebrook,  in  May  following,  and  was  with  the  chief  in  all  his  movements 
vntil  1779,  including  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Grermantown,  the  sufferings  at  Whiteroarsh  and  Valley 
Forge,  the  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  and  the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
Ite  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  very  active  until  the  attack  of 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  In  that  battle  and  victory  General  Muhlenberg  participated.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  be  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  various  civil  ca- 
pacities served  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third  Federal  Congress,  and  in  1801  was  elected  a 
tlnited  States  senator.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue  of  Pennsylvania, 
ud  in  1802  was  made  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.     He  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death, 
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opened  upon  him  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  his  intrenohments  and  the  battery  near 
Chad's  house.  Although  in  no  condition  to  oppose  nearly  one  half  of  the  British  army,  he 
stood  firm^at  first,  and  gallantly  confronted  the  heavy  and  steadily  progressing  columns. 
But,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Sullivan  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  and 
discovering  that  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  penetrated  the  woods,  were 
coming  out  upon  his  flank,  Wayne  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  accomplished  in  great  dia- 
order,  leaving  his  artillery  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of  Knyphausen.  They  re- 
treated, in  broken  columns  and  confiised  fragments,  behind  the  division  of  General  Greene, 
then  gallantly  defending  the  pass  near  Dil  worth,  and  joined  the  other  defeated  troops.  The 
approach  of  night  ended  the  whole  conflict.  The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester  that  night, 
where  they  rendezvoused,  and  the  next  day  marched  toward  Philadelphia,  and  encamped 
near  Germantown.  Greneral  Armstrong,  who  was  stationed  at  Pyles's  Ford,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  action.  The  British  remained  upon  the  field,  near  Dilworth,  Howe 
taking  up  his  quarters  at  Gilpin's,  a  few  miles  from  Chad's  Ford.^ 

Military  men,  when  considering  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  have  questioned  the  judgment 
of  Washington  in  incurring  the  great  risk  incident  to  a  disparity  in  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  numbers  engaged  in  the  action  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained.  The  British 
eflective  force,  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  was  probably  not  less  than  seventeen  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  eleven  thousand,  and  many  of  these  were  raw 
militia.  Washington  was  aware  of  the  expectations  of  Congress  and  the  whole  country, 
and  wisely  considered  that  a  defeat  in  battle  would  be  less  depressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  than  permitting  the  enemy  to  march,  without  opposition,  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Philadelphia,  then  the  political  metropolis  of  America.  Influenced  by  these  consid- 
erations, he  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy  ;  and  had  not  conflicting  intelligence  perplexed  and 
thwarted  him  in  his  plans,  it  is  probable  thi^  victory  would  have  crowned  the  American 
army.  The  result  was  disastrous,  and  many  noble  patriots  slept  their  last  sleep  upon  the 
battle-field  that  night.' 

which  oooorred  at  his  country  seat,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  Ist  oC  October  (his  birth-day),  1807,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years.  His  grave  is  near  the  village  church  where  he  was  luiptiEed,  and  a  simple  mooo- 
ment  bears  this  inscription :  ^*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Greneral  Pbtek  Muhlenberg,  bom  October  1st, 
1746 ;  died  October  1st,  1807.  He  was  brave  in  the  field,  faithful  in  the  cabinet,  honorable  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, a  sincere  firiend,  and  an  honest  man.'' 

The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  an  engraving  in  the  Lift  of  PtUr 
MMhlenbergy  by  his  grandson,  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  from  which  I  compiled  this  brief  memoir. 

'  In  M.  Hilliard  d'Aubertenil's  work,  in  French,  published  in  1782,  entitled  ''Etiait  Hutoriqttet  et  PoH- 
Hque  $ur  la  Revolution  <U  VAmtrique  SeptentrionaUf^^  there  is  a  touching  story  of  a  scene  which  ooourred 
near  the  Brandy  wine,  after  the  battle.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows :  A  beautiful  girl,  named  Molly  Har- 
vey, loved  a  young  patriot  soldier  by  the  name  of  Seymour.  Her  father  was  wealthy;  the  young  man  was 
poor.  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry ;  and  young  Seymour,  determined  to  distingubh  himself,  went  to 
South  Carolina,  and  was  in  the  severe  battle  at  Sullivan's  Island.  He  afterward  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine.  After  the  battle  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  and  repaired  to  the  hou^  of  Harvey,  near  by.  The  parents  consented  to 
the  marriage,  and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  friends  of  the  parties  were  assembled  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  the  festivity,  when  two  soldiers  from  the  British  army  approached,  and  attempted  to  make  Sey- 
mour their  prisoner.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  bride  was  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust.  The  day  of 
her  marriage  was  the  day  of  her  death.  Accompanying  the  story  is  a  beautiful  engraving,  representing 
the  sad  spectacle. 

'  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  several  engagements  on  the  11th  is  not  knovrn.  Wasli- 
mgton  was  unable  to  make  a  return  of  the  American  loss  on  account  of  the  confusion  which  followed  the 
defeat,  many  of  the  militia  companies  being  thinned  by  desertion ;  and  Howe's  estimates  were  only  oonjeo- 
tural.  Greneral  Greene  estimated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  about 
1200 ;  that  of  the  ro3ral  army  nearly  800.  Howe  reported  his  loss  at  90  killed,  488  wounded,  and  six  miss- 
ing. He  also  stated  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken  prisoners ;  aboot 
the  number  estimated  by  Greene.  The  Americans  also  lost  ten  small  field-pieces,  and  a  howitzer.  Many 
French  officers  were  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Baron  De  St.  Ouary,  serving  as  a  volunteer,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Captain  Louis  de  Fleury,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  had  a  horse  kiU^  uflder  him.  His  bravery 
commanded  the  adaiiration  of  Washington.  Two  days  alter  the  battle,  Congress  ordered  another  horse  to 
be  presented  to  De  Fleury. 
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Congress  was  not  dismayed  by  the  disaster  on  the  Brandywine,  but  were  nerved  to  new 
exertions.  They  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power  in  strengthening  the  army  in  the  vi- 
oinity,  and  for  that  purpose  Washington  was  directed  to  order  fifteen  hundred  troops  of  Put- 
nam's division,  on  the  Hudson,  to  march  immediately  to  the  Delaware,  while  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  states  were  summoned  to  join  the  army.  Anticipating  the 
necessity  of  leaving  Philadelphia,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  temporary  speedy  dissolution.  Congress 
voted  tu  enlarge  the  powers  of  Washington,  and  he  was  partially  reinvested  with  the  dic- 
tatorial character,  first  conferred  upon  him  before  the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton  in 
1776.*  Nor  was  Washington  himself  dispirited.  Allowing  his  troops  one  day  for  rest  and 
lelreshmenta  at  Germantowu,  he  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,'  for  the  purpose  of  September  15, 
giring  the  enemy  battle  even  upon  the  field  of  his  late  defeat,  if  his  camp  yet  ^^^' 

remained  there.     He  took  the  Lancaster  road,  and  the  next  day  met  the  enemy  not  far  from 
the  Warren  tavern,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Howe  had  lef^  hia 
*  encampment  near  the  Brandy  wine,  and  was  on  his  way  to  G-oshen  (West  Ches-        ^  °* 
ter)  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.*     By  a  quick  maneuver,  he  gained 

The  day  after  the  battle,  Howe  wrote  to  WashingtoiL  informing  him  that  the  womided  Americans  were 
10  Dumerous  that  his  snrgeons  ooald  not  attend  to  them,  and  oflfering  to  reoeive  any  surgeons  the  American 
chief  might  send.  Doctors  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  Willet,  with  their  attendants,  were  sent  back  to 
tike  care  of  them. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  :  ^^Resolved,  That  General  Washington  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  suspend  all  officers  who  misbehave,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  the  American  army  under  the 
rank  of  brigadiers,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  shall  Us  communioated ;  to  take,  wherever  he  may  be,  all 
foch  prorisions  and  other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  army  under 
bis  command,  paying  or  giviqg  certificates  for  the  same ;  to  remove  and  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
ers, all  goods  and  effects  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy ;  provided  that  the  powers  hereby  vested 
ibJl  be  exercised  only  in  such  parts  of  these  States  as  may  be  within  the  circumference  of  seventy  miles 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  space  of  sixty  days,  unless 
aoooer  revoked  by  Congress." — JoumaU^  iii.,  318.  The  last  clause  was  important,  for  there  were  a  great 
number  of  disaffected  persons  who  preferred  to  have  their  property  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  con- 
tribote  to  their  support. 

*  Monsieur  Du  Coudray,  a  French  officer,  who  bad  just  obtained 
permission  to  join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  set  off  with  a  party  of 
French  gentlemen  to  overtake  Washington.     Du  Coudray  rode  a 
yonog  and  spirited  mare.     As  he  entered  upon  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  to  cross  the  Schuylkill,  she  went  out  to  the  ex- 
treme end,  and  into  the  river,  with  her  rider  on  her 
Kick.   Du  Coadray  was  drowned.    Congress  ordered 
(September  17)  his  corpse  to  be  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  honors  of  war. 

'  The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  British  were  sent  to  Wilmington  to  seize  Governor  M*Kinley, 
tod  secure  such  plunder  as  might  fall  in  their  way.  They  took  the  governor  from  his  bed,  and,  seizing  a 
ihaUop,  which  was  lying  in  the  stream,  laden  with  the  valuable  effects  of  the  people,  together  with  the  pub- 
lic records  of  the  county,  a  large  qucmtity  of  public  and  private  money,  all  the  papers  and  certificates  be- 
kmging  to  the  loan  and  treasury  offices  there,  with  plate  and  jewels,  returned  to  the  camp.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  state  of  terror  j  and  while  the  victorious  Britons  were  on  their  march  toward  Philadel- 
phia, aU  lower  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  eminent  for  the  loyalty  of  their  inhabitants.  There  were, 
however,  noble  exceptions.  The  patriotism  of  the  Israels,  and  the  bold  heroism  of  Hannah  Irwin  Israel, 
viU  never  be  forgotten.  Israil  Israel,  her  husband,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  course 
a  marked  man.  Betrayed  by  his  Tory  neighbors,  he  and  his  wife's  brother  were  made  prisoners,  and  taken 
on  board  the  Roebuck  frigate,  lying  in  the  Delaware,  in  sight  of  his  house,  for  trial.  He  was  treated  harsh- 
ly ;  bis  bed  was  a  eoH  of  ropes  on  deck ;  his  food  of  the  meanest  kind.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  tooner  drive  kit  cattle  at  a  pretent  to  General  Watkington^  than  to  receive  thoutandt 
tfdoUart  in  Britith  gold  for  them.  On  being  informed  of  this,  the  British  oonunander  ordered  a  detaoh- 
DMBt  of  soldiers  to  go  to  his  meadows,  in  full  view,  and  seize  and  slaughter  his  cattle  then  feeding  there. 
His  yonng  wife  (only  nineteen  years  of  age)  saw  her  husband  and  brother  taken  to  the  frigate,  and  she  also 
•aw  the  movement  of  the  plunderers.  She  guessed  their  purpose  when  she  saw  the  soldiers  land.  With 
a  boy  eight  years  old,  she  hastened  to  the  meadow,  cast  down  the  bars,  and  began  driving  out  the  cattle. 
The  soldiers  told  her  to  desist,  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  "  Fire  away !"  cried  the  heroic  woman. 
They  fired,  and  the  balls  flew  thickly  but  harmlessly  around  her.  The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  over 
her,  and,  though  the  cowardly  soldiers  fired  several  shots,  not  one  grazed  her.  The  cattle  were  all  saved, 
and  the  discomfited  marauders  returned  to  the  frigate.  The  trial  of  Israel  took  place.  A  kind-hearted 
laOor  adced  him  if  he  was  a  Free-maton.     He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  was  informed  that  a  Lodge 
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the  high  ground  near  the  White  Horse  tavern  with  a  part  of  his  army,  and  turned  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americans,  while  the  main  hody  advanced  toward  the  left.  Skirmishing  com- 
menced between  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies,  and  a  general  battle  appeared  about 
to  ensue,  when  a  terrible  storm  of  rain  (already  noticed  on  page  3 1 5),  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder,  broke  upon  the  belligerents,  and  so  injured  their  ammunition  that  they  were  obliged 
to  defer  the  battle.  Washington  found  his  loss  of  ammunition  to  be  so  great,  that  prudence 
forbade  a  present  engagement  with  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  withdrew  his  army,  and 
filed  off  toward  Reading.  Wayne,  in  the  mean  while,  was  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  suflered  the  defeat  at  Paoli.  Washington  retired  to  Yellow  Springs  and  War- 
wick, among  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  to  Valley  Forge,  and  passed  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Parker's  Ford.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two  armies — the  battles  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Ked  Bank,  and  Fort  Mifflin ;  the  encampment  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge : 
the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  enemy  the  following  spring,  and  the  battle  of  Hon-  ^ 
mouth  which  ensued,  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

We  will  now  close  the  chronicle,  finish  the  sketch  of  the  Birmingham  meeting-house, 
printed  on  page  375,  and,  leaving  the  venerated  fane  with  its  interesting  associations,  ride 
to  Dilworth  to  dine. 

About  half-way  between  the  meeting-house  and  Dilworth,  and  one  hundred  rods  west- 
ward of  the  road,  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Bennet,  is  the  place  where  La  Fayette  was 
wounded.  The  ground  is  very  undulating ;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  of  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine  is  a  broken  but  very  fertile  country,  highly  cultivated,  and  remarkable  for  the  good 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  They  were  chiefly  Quakers  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  their 
decendants,  professing  the  same  faith  and  discipline,  own  a  large  portion  of  the  land  at 
present. 

From  Dilworth  we  proceeded  toward  Chad's  Ford,  by  the  way  of  Brinton's  Mills.     Upon 

the  brow  of  an  eminence  near  the  mills,  and  overlook- 
ing the  Brandy  wine,  the  old  Brinton  mansion  ( 1 6  on 
the  map)  was  yet  standing,  a  gray  and  moss-grown 
relic  of  the  war.  In  the  gable  toward  the  river  is  a 
hole  made  by  the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired  from 
Knyphausen's  batteries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bran- 
dy wine.  About  a  mile  below  it,  upon  a  road  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  is  Chad's  house,  a  small  stone 
building,  and  another  relic  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
upon  a  slope  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  sketch 
here  given  was  made  from  the  highway,  looking  north- 
east. Upon  a  loftier  knoll,  a  few  rods  south  of  Chad's, 
is  the  place  where  Wayne  stationed  Proctor  with  his 
artillery.  It  was  an  eligible  point  for  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  ford. 

Turning  eastward  from  the  road  leading  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Brandy  wine  at  the  ford,  I  visited  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (22  on 
the  map),  delineated  on  the  opposite  page,  then  the  residence  of  Benjamin  Ring,  now  the 
dwelling  of  Joseph  P.  Harvey.  It  is  somewhat  modernized,  but  its  general  aspect  is  the 
same  as  when  the  patriot  chief  occupied  it.  Mr.  Harvey  gave  me  a  grape-shot  which  was 
plowed  up  on  his  farm  a  few  weeks  before.     Hundreds  of  pounds  of  cannon-balls  have  been 

was  to  be  held  on  board  the  vessel  that  night,  the  officers  being  Masons.  The  trial  ended,  and  the  life  of 
Israel  was  in  jeofwrdy.  He  made  a  manly  defense  before  the  court,  and,  when  opportunity  offered,  be  gave 
a  sign  of  the  brotherhood.  It  was  recognized ;  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  officers  was  changed  to  kind- 
ness ;  the  Tory  witnesses  were  reprimanded  for  seeking  the  harm  of  an  honorable  man ;  presents  were 
prepared  for  his  heroic  wife ;  and  himself  and  brother  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  splendid  barge,  and  set  at 
liberty.  The  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  bear  testimony  that  Mr.  Israel  (who  was  many 
years  Grand  Master)  was  saved  from  an  ignominious  death  by  the  use  of  masonic  signs. — See  Mrs.  Ellett's 
Women  of  the  Revolution^  i.,  1 55. 
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foond  ia  the  yioinity  of  Chad's  Ford,  and  are  now  preserved  hy  relic-seekers.     From  Wash- 
ing^ton's  temporary  residence  I  rode  to  the  reputed  quarters  of  La  Fayette  (21)»  situated  a 

little  more  than  a  mile  east  of  Chad's 
Ford  ;  and  thence,  up  the  New  Road, 
to  Greorge  Gilpin's,  the  quarters  of  Howe 
after  the  battle.  From  the  field  where 
Mr.  Gilpin  and  his  sons  were  at  work, 
I  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  378, 
and  there  parting  company  with  Mr. 
Townsend,  my  cicerone  over  the  battle- 
ground of  the  Brandy  wine,  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Kennet  Square,  with  my 
back  to  the  keen  northeast  wind.  It 
was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  I  reached 
Chad's  Ford.  The  clouds  were  deep- 
ening, and  every  aspect  of  nature  was 
dreary.  I  alighted,  tied  my  horse  to  a 
bar-post,  and,  shivering  with  cold,  stood 
upon  the  bank  of  the  congealing  stream, 
and  sketched  the  picture  on  page  379 — giving  it  the  efiects  of  sunlight  and  foliage  as  in 
pleasant  summer  time,  after  a  warm  supper  at  Kennet  Square.  The  shadows  of  evening 
were  coming  on  when  I  crossed  the  Brandywine,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  objects  clearly 
when  I  passed  the  old  Kennet  meeting-house  and  Welsh's  tavern,  places  of  historic  interest 
npon  the  highway.  I  arrived  at  Kennet  Square,  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine,  at 
aboQt  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  passed  the  night  at  Wiley's  tavern,  a  venerable  edifice,  in 
which  Howe  had  his  quarters  while  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  in  anticipation  of  beholding  a  furious  snow-storm,  for  the  wind  roared 
in  the  spacious  chimneys,  and  the  neighboring  shutters  and  sign-boards  were  beating  a  tat- 
too. But  the  wind  had  changed  to  the  southeast,  and,  though  blowing  with  the  fury  of  a 
December  tempest,  it  was  as  warm  as  the  breath  of  early  spring.  I  breakfasted  early,  and 
departed  for  Elkton,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  a  prospect  of  receiving  a  drenching,  for 
scads,  dark  and  billowy,  came  up  from  the  ocean  upon  the  wings  of  the  gale  like  a  flock  of 
monster  birds.  I  had  just  passed  the  "  Hammer  and  Trowel"  inn,  a  few  miles  from  Ken- 
net, when  a  thick  mist  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  in  the.  van  of  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
rain.  For  more  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  the  "  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,"  and 
that  iEolus  and  Jupiter  Pluvius  were  joined  in  merry-making  upon  the  earth.  The  huge 
leafless  oaks  in  the  forests  swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  masts  and  spars  of  tempest-tossed  na- 
vies ;  and  a  thousand  turbid  streamlets  poured  from  the  hill-sides,  and  made  rivers  of  the 
gentle  water-courses  in  the  vales.  Twice,  while  passing  over  a  lofty  hill,  I  felt  my  wagon 
lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  wind,  its  spacious  cover  acting  like  a  parachute.  The  storm 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  arose,  and,  when  I  reached  New  London  (a  village  of  some  twenty 
hoQses),  about  ten  miles  from  Kennet  Square,  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  winds  were  hushed. 
A  brilliant,  mild  afternoon  made  the  ride  from  New  London  to  Elkton  a  delightful  one, 
and  fully  compensated  for  the  suffering  of  the  morning.  The  country  is  hilly,  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Elk,  when  it  becomes  flat,  and  marshy,  and  penetrated  by 
deep  estuaries  of  the  bay  and  river. 

Elkton  (the  "  Head  of  Elk"  of  the  Revolution)  is  an  old  town,  the  capital  of  Cecil  county, 
in  Maryland.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Elk  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  at  the  head  of  tide- water.  The  rail- way  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  Here  the  British  made  their  first  halt, 
aiW  leaving  the  place  of  debarkation  at  Turkey  Point,  twelve  miles  below ;  and  Elkton 
may  be  considered  the  dividing  point,  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Revolution,  between 
the  North  and  South.     The  accompanying  map,  divided  by  the  Delaware  River,  with  New 
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Jersey  on  the  right  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  left,  is  introduced  to  exhibit  the  relative  posi 
tion  of  the  principal  places  in  those  two  states,  from  Am- 
boy  to  Elkton,  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and  made 
memorable  by  military  events. 

My  tarry  at  Elkton  was  brief.     While  Charley  (my 
horse)  was  <«  taking  a  bite*'  at  an  inn  stable,  I  made 
inquiry  of  the  post-master  and  other 
citizens,  concerning  vestiges  of  the 


Revolution,  and 
ascertained  that 
nothing  was  visible 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Elk- 
ton except  the  water,  and  the 
fields,  and  the  hills  on  which  Howe 
encamped,  some  two  miles  from  the 
town.  The  place  of  the  debarkation  of 
the  British  was  Turkey  Point,  a  cape  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Elk  River  and  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  twelve  miles  below  the  village.  In- 
formed that  the  enemy  cast  up  no  intrenchments,  and,  consequent- 
ly, left  no  tangible  marks  of  their  presence  there,  and  assured  that  a 
fine  view  of  the  Point  might  be  obtained  from  the  steam-boat,  when  go- 
ing down  the  Chesapeake,  I  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  a  distant  observation.  I  accord- 
ingly rode  to  Frenchtown,  three  miles  below  Elkton,  whence  the  boats  connecting  with  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  rail-way  depart  for  Baltimore ;  **  took  tea"  with  a  widow  lady, 
residing  in  a  fine  brick  dwelling  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and,  just  before  sunset,  embarked. 
Charley  was  restive  when  walking  the  plank,  but,  using  all  the  philosophy  he  possessed,  he 
soon  decided  that  the  hubbub  in  the  steam-pipe  was  harmless,  and  his  footing  on  deck  se- 
cure. These  problems  settled,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  voyage  quite  as  much  as  the 
bipeds  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  evening.  When  the  George  Washington 
cast  ofi*  her  moorings,  the  last  gleams  of  the  evening  sun  gilded  the  hills  of  Delaware,  and, 
while  passing  Turkey  Point,  the  scene  was  truly  gorgeous.  The  tall  trees  of  the  cape  were 
sharply  penciled  upon  a  back-ground  of  blended  ruby,  orange,  gold,  purple,  and  azure,  glow- 
ing like  opal,  and  spreading  over  many  degrees  of  the  western  horizon  ;  while  above,  far  up 
in  the  dark  blue,  was  the  crescent  moon,  with  Jupiter  in  her  lap,  beaming  so  brightly  that 
he  cast  a  line  of  silver  light  upon  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay.  Both  had  gone  down  behind 
the  hills  when  we  passed  North  Point^  light-house,  and  entered  the  Patapsco.     We  arrived 

*  North  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Patapsco,  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Amer- 
icans, under  General  Striker,  and  the  British,  under  General  Ross,  in  September,  1814.  The  Americans 
were  defeated,  and  the  British  lost  their  commander-in-chief.  In  1815,  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  a 
monument  on  the  comer  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets,  in  memory  of  those  Americans  who  fell  in  that  en- 
gagement, and  also  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M^Henry,  the  next  day.  This  monument  was  planned 
by  Maximilian  Godefroy,  and  erected  under  his  supervision.  It  is  entirely  of  pure  white  marble,  and  r^rts 
upon  a  square  plinth,  or  terrace,  of  the  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and  four  feet  in  height.  From 
this  platform  rises  a  square  Egyptian  basement,  entirely  rusticated,  to  indicate  strength.  It  is  composed 
of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  signify  the  number  of  states  which  formed  the  confederacy  at  the  time  of  the 
bfl^tle  thus  commemorated.  This  basement  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  wfaicit 
bears  an  elegantly  executed  griffin.  A  winged  globe  adorns  each  center  of  the  Egyptian  cornice,  sym- 
bolical of  eternity  and  the  flight  of  time.  On  each  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false  door,  like 
those  of  ancient  cenotaphs.  Three  steps  ascend  to  these  doors,  and  indicate  the  three  years^  doratioo  of 
the  war.     The  shaft  represents  an  enormous  fasces,  symbolical  of  unton,  the  rods  of  which  are  bound  with 
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Batde  Monument  at  Baltimore. 


tt  Bsltiiiiore,  sixty-eight  miles  from  Elkton,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult.  A 
destractiTe  fire  was  raging ;  and  the  grand  diapason  of  the  trumpet  shouts  of  the  firemen 
and  the  clangor  of  bells  met  us  upon  the  waters,  almost  as  far  distant  as  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  flames. 

*'  Oh  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 

Of  despair  1 
How  they  olaag,  and  clash,  and  roar  1 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air ! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 

Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire." 

Edgar  A.  Poe. 

I  had  traveled  since  dawn,  by  land  and  water,  in  rain  and  sunshine,  full  ninety  miles  ;  and 
it  was  a  pleasant  thought  that  to-morrow  would  be  the  Sabbath — a  day  of  rest. 

fillets.  Upon  these  fillets,  inscribed  in  letters  of  bronze,  are  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  the 
mij  of  Baltimore.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  two  wreaths ;  one  of  laurel,  the  other  of  cypress,  in- 
dinting  glory  and  grief.  Between  these  wreaths  are  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  killed,  inscribed 
in  bronze  letters.  The  fasces  is  ornamented  with  two  epic  sculptures,  in  low  relief;  one  representing  the 
btttle  at  North  Point,  the  other  a  battery  of  Fort  M 'Henry.  On  the  east  and  wetft  fronts  are  lachrymal 
wnuy  emblematio  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Beneath  the  epic  sculptures  are  inscriptions,  as  follows :  North 
iidt. — "Batxlk  of  North  Point,  12th  September,  A.D.  1814;  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Scitei,  the  thirty-ninth."  Sonth  side. — **  Bombardment  op  Fort  M'Henrt,  13th  September,  A.D.  1814 ; 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  thirty-ninth." 

The  basement  and  fasces  form,  together,  thirty-nine  feet.  Upon  the  top  is  a  beautifully-wrought  colossal 
tttoe.  It  is  a  female  figure,  intended  to  personify  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  her  head  is  a  mural 
orowB,  emblematic  of  cities ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolic  of  navigation,  and  in  the 
other  she  raises  a  crown  of  laurel,  as  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  she  looks  toward  the  fort  and 
battle-ground.  At  her  feet,  on  one  side,  is  the  American  eagle ;  on  the  other,  a  bomb-shell.  The  height 
of  the  monument,  including  the  statue,  is  fifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  inscribed  upon  the  monument : 

OrricKRS. — James  Lowry  Donaldson,  adjutant  27th  reg.;  Gregorius  Andree,  lieut.  Itt  rifle  battalion; 
Levi  Claggett,  3d  lieut.,  NichoUon't  artillery. 

Non-com  MISSIONED  Officers  and  Privates. — John  Clemm,  T.  V.  Beaston,  S.  Haubert,  John  Jephson, 
T.Wallace,  J.  H.  Marriot  of  John,  E.  Marriot,  Wm.  Ways,  J.  Armstrong,  J.  Richardson,  Benjamin  Pond, 
Clement  Cox,  Ceoelius  Belt,  John  Garrett,  H.  G.  M'Comes,  Wm.  M^Clellan,  John  C.  Bird,  M.  Desk,  Danl. 
Wellt,  Jr.,  John  R.  Cop,  Benjn.  Neal,  C.  Reynolds,  D.  Howard,  Uriah  I'rosser,  A.  Randall,  R.  R.  Cooksey, 
J.Gregg,  J.  Evans,  A.  Maas,  G.  Jenkins,  W.  Alexander,  C.  Fallier,  T.  Bumiston,  J.  Dunn,  P.  Byard,  J.. Craig 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Hear  the  holy  Sabbath  bells, 
Sacred  bells ! 
Oh  what  a  world  of  peaceful  rest 

Their  melody  protests ! 
How  sweetly  at  the  dawning 
Of  a  pleasant  Sabbath  morning, 
Sounds  the  rhyming, 
And  the  chiming 

Of  the  bells  1"— H.  S.  Nolsn. 

UNDAY  wa8  as  mild  and  bright  in  Baltimore  as  a  Sabbath  in  May,  althoagh 
it  was  the  3d  of  December.  That  oity  has  no  old  churches  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  patriots  of  the  Kevolution. 
Annapolis  was  the  only  city  in  Maryland, 
except  little  St.  Mary's,  on  its  western  bor- 
der, when  the  battles  for  independence  were 
fought ;  and  **  Baltimore  towne,"  though 
laid  out  as  early  as  1729,  contained,  in 
1776,  less  than  one  hundred  houses.  It 
is  a  city  of  the  present ;  and  yet,  in  extent,  commerce, 
and  population,  it  is  the  third  city  of  the  republic,  num- 
bering now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty -five  thousand  in- 
habitants.' 

I  passed  half  an  hour  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
during  the  matin  services.  Toward  noon  I  listened  to  a 
persuasive  sermon  from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Johns,  of  Christ 
Church  (brother  of  the  Virginia  bishop),  predicated  upon 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Hobah  ;'  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  reading ;  and,  early  on  Monday  morning, 
started  out,  with  port-folio  and  pencil,  to  visit  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  city. 

The  noble  monument  erected  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  honor  of  Washington  is  the  object  of  first  and  greatest 
atjtraotion  to  visitors.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  small 
square,  at  the  intersection  of  Monument  and  Charles 
Streets,  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  feet  above  tide-water.  It  is  composed  of  a 
base  of  white  marble,  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  Doric  column,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  grad- 
ually tapering  upward  to  a  handsomely-formed  capital.  WAamNoroif  ifommnrr.* 

^  The  census  for  1850,  which  shows  this  result,  also  exhibits  a  case  of  remarkable  longevity  in  Balti- 
more. Sukey  Wright,  a  colored  woman,  whose  age  is  well  certified,  was  then  1 20  years  old.  She  had  a 
child  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  oat  in  1775. 

'  *^  We  are  journeying  toward  the  land  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you,  and  we  will  do  thae 
good." — Numbers,  x.,  29. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument :  Eatt  front — "  To  Gboroe  Washington,  by 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Bom  22d  February,  1732.  Died  14th  December,  1799."  South  fronl. — "To 
Georok  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,  4th  March,  1789.     Returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  4t]i 
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Upon  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Causici,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  which  is  reached 
by  B  winding  stair-way  on  the  interior.  It  represents  the  chief  in  the  act  of  resigning  his 
commission.  The  statue  cost  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  ground  on  which  the  monument 
itaods  was  given  for  the  purpose  by  John  Eager  Howard,  the  <*  hero  of  the  Cowpens.'*  The 
comer  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1815,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
This  view  is  from  Monument  Street,  looking  northeast.  The  Battle  Monument,  near  Bar- 
nam's  Hotel,  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  defense  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  is 
beautiful  and  chaste  in  design  and  execution,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  It  cost  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  description  of  this  structure,  and  copies  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
it,  are  given  in  a  note  on  page  388. 

After  sketching  these  mementoes,  I  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
bearing  a  letter  of  mtroduction  to  its  president,  General  Smith,  a  son  of  Colonel  Samuel 
Smith,  the  hero  of  Fort  Mifflin,  portrayed  on  page  296.  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Pres- 
ident N.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College,  I  am  indebted  for  kind  attentions 
and  local  information.  The  Historical  Society  is  young,  but  vigorous  and  flourishing  Its 
collection  contains  but  few  relics  of  the  Revolution  worthy  of  special  notice.  There  is  an 
old  paintbg  representing  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  also  a  portrait  of  Governor 
John  Eager  Howard,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  One  of 
the  most  mteresting  relics  which  I  saw  during  my  tour  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  society — the  crimson  banner  of  the  Count  Pulaski,  beautifully  wrought  by  the  Mora- 
vian sisters,  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania.  Count  Pulaski  (whose  portrait  and  biogra- 
phy will  be  hereafter  given)  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1777,  just  afler  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  in  which  he  participa- 
ted, and  was  honored  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  He  resigned  this  honor  within  a 
few  months,  and  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Congress  to  raise  and  command  an 
independent  corps,  to  consist  of  sixty -eight  horse  and  two  hundred  foot.  The  mode  ^arch  Sd, 
of  raising  these  was  left  to  the  direction  of  General  Washington.*  This  corps  was  ^*'^- 
chiefly  raised,  and  fully  organized  in  Baltimore  in  1778.  Pulaski  visited  La  Fayette  \^ile 
that  wounded  officer  was  a  recipient  of  the  pious  care  and  hospitality  of  the  Moravians  at 
Bethlehem.  His  presence,  and  eventful  history,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
that  community.  When  it  was  known  that  the  brave  Pole  was  organizing  a  corps  of  cav- 
alry in  Baltimore,  the  nun$t^  or  single  wmnen  of  Bethlehem,  prepared  a  banner  of  crimson 

Mti€fa,  1797."  Wett front. — "To  Georob  Washinoton.  Trenton,  25th  December,  1776.  Yorktown, 
19tli  October,  1781."  North  front, — "To  George  Washwoton.  Commander-in-ohief  of  the  American 
tnaies,  15ih  Jane,  1775.     Commission  resigned  at  Annapolis,  23d  December,  1783." 

^  JokmaU  of  Congress,  iv.,  127. 

'  The  word  mm,  as  applied  to  the  single  sisters  of  the  Moravian  sect,  has  a  different  meaning  than  when 
applied  to  tbe  rechises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  De  Chastellux,  who  visited  Bethlehem  in  1782, 
lajs  of  tbe  commnnity :  "  Their  police,  or  discipline,  is  of  the  monastic  kind,  since  they  recommend  cell- 
bftej,  bat  without  enjoining  it,  and  keep  the  women  separate  from  the  men.  There  is  a  particular  hoase, 
also,  for  the  widows,  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  two  sexes  being  thus  habitually  separated,  none  of  those 
fiuniiiar  connections  exist  between  them  which  lead  to  marriage ;  nay,  it  is  even  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
tbe  sect  to  marry  from  inclination.  If  a  young  man  finds  himself  sufficiently  at  ease  to  keep  house  for  him- 
mti,  and  maintain  a  wife  and  children,  he  presents  himself  to  the  commissary,  and  asks  for  a  girl,  who,  after 
eootolting  with  the  superintendent  of  the  women,  proposes  one  to  him,  which  he  may,  in  laot,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  custom  to  choose  a  wife  for  himself.  Accordingly,  the  Moravian  colonies  have 
not  mnltiplied  in  any  proportion  to  the  other  American  colonies.  That  at  Bethlehem  is  composed  of  about 
mx  hondred  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy."  De  Chastellox  visited  the  ''*"  house 
fior  single  women,"  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  provided  with  well-heated  rooms  for  working  in,  and  a  large 
tanlted  chamber,  well  ventilated,  where  all  the  girls  slept  in  single  beds.  He  refers  to  their  skill  in  em- 
broidery. His  whole  account  of  his  visit  is  an  interesting  picture  of  the  simple  habits  of  the  Moravians. 
He  says  tbey  "have  no  bbhops,  being  governed  by  synods."  They  have  had  bishops  from  the  beginning, 
bat  their  office  allows  them  no  elevation  of  rank  or  pre-eminent  authority ;  and  the  communities  are,  in- 
deed, governed  by  councils,  or  synods,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  different  congregations,  who  meet  in 
eooferanoe  once  in  seven  years.  There  are  two  bishops  in  the  United  States  at  present.  The  principal 
Mormvian  establishments  are  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem,  in  North  Carolina.  Their  mar- 
riage and  other  costoms  have  materially  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
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gilk,  with  designs  beavtifally  wrought  with  the  needle  hy  their  own  hands,  and  sent  it  to 
Pulaski,  with  their  blessing.  The  memory  of  this  event  is  embalmed  in  verse  by  Longfel- 
low, in  the  following  beautiful 

"Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns  at  the  Consecration  op  Pulaski's  Banner. 

"  When  the  dying  flame  of  day  Guard  it — God  will  prosper  thee ! 

Throogh  the  chancel  shot  its  ray,  In  the  dark  and  trying  hoar, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed  In  the  breaking  forth  of  pow'r, 

Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head,  In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 

And  the  censer  bnming  swung,  His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 
When  before  the  altar  hung 

That  proud  banner,  which,  with  pray'r,  "*  Take  thy  banner.     But,  when  night 

Had  been  consecrated  there ;  Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 

And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  whUe,  ^^  ^*»«  vanquished  wamor  bow. 

Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  able.  SP*>^  him— by  our  holy  vow ; 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears ; 

"  *  Take  thy  banner.     May  it  wave  By  the  meroy  that  endears ; 

Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave,  Spare  him — he  our  love  hath  shared ; 

When  the  battle's  distant  wail  Spare  him — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared. 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale ; 

When  the  clarion's  music  thrills  Take  thy  banner ;  and,  if  e'er 

To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills ;  Thou  should'st  press  the  soldier's  bier. 

When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes,  A"<^  **»®  muffled  drum  should  beat 

And  the  strong  lance,  shivering,  breaks.  To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 

Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 

**  *  Take  tby  banner ;  and,  beneath  Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.* 

The  war-cloud's  encircling  wreath,  And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 

Guard  it — till  our  homes  are  free —  And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 

Pulaski  received  the  banner  with  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  bore  it  gallantly  through 
many  a  martial  scene,  until  he  fell  in  conflict  at  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  1779.  Hi£ 
banner  was  saved  by  his  first  lieutenant  (who  received  fourteen  wounds),  and  delivered  to 
Captain  Bentalon,  who,  on  retirmg  from  the  army,  took  the  banner  home  with  him  to  Bal- 
timore.* 

When  oppression  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  general  resistance  throughout  the  colonies, 
«  Baltimore  towne"  was  not  behind  its  sister  communities  in  zeal  and  action.  A  meeting 
•May^-  was  held  there  in  1774,* «  when  the  people  generally  agreed  to  support  non. 

bNorember  12.  intercourse  measures.  Afterward  they  elected  a  Committee  of  Observation,*  ^ 
and  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.*  These  committees  were  exceedingly 
vigilant  and  active  in  watching  the  disaffected,  giving  information  of  importance  to  their 
brethren  abroad,  and  in  passing  intelligence  between  the  patriots  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
They  were  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  Loyalists  of  every  grade  came  under  their  surveil- 

Anburey  and  the  Baroness  Riedesel  were  also  in  Bethlehem,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Mo- 
ravians. 

^  It  was  used  in  the  procession  that  welcomed  La  Fayette  to  that  city  in  1 824,  and  was  then  deposited 
in  Peale's  Museum.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  ceremoniously  received  by  several  young  ladies.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Peale  presented  it  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  1844,  where  it  b  now  carefully  preserved 
in  a  glass  case.  But  little  of  its  former  beauty  remains.  It  is  composed  of  double  crimson  silk,  now  &ded 
to  a  dull  brownish  red.  The  designs  on  each  side,  as  represented  on  the  following  page,  are  embroidered 
with  yellow  silk,  the  letters  shaded  with  green.  A  deep  green  bullion  fringe  ornaments  the  edges.  The 
size  of  the  banner  is  twenty  inches  square.     It  was  attached  to  a  lance  when  borne  to  the  field. 

'  Andrew  Buchanan  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Robert  Alexander  clerk  or  secretary. 

'  This  committee,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  of  the  leading  men  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  by  the  qua]i> 
fied  voters,  at  a  town  meeting,  regularly  assembled  at  the  court-house.  They  not  only  took  cognizance 
of  political  matters,  but  assumed  a  general  supervision  of  the  public  morals,  not  by  coercive  measures,  hot 
by  advice.  Among  other  things,  they  recommended  the  discontinuance  of  fairs  in  Baltimore,  and  denounced 
them  as  nuisances,  conducive  to  ^'  mischiefs  and  disorders,"  ^*  serving  no  other  purpose  than  debauching 
the  morals  of  their  children  and  servants,"  and  "encouraging  riots,  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  the -vilest 
immoralities."  Horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  general  extravagance,  and  dissipation  were  inveighed  against, 
not  only  as  wrong,  but  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  patriots  at  that  solemn  hour  (1775). 

^  The  following  are  the  names  of  this  committee :  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  Purvianoe,  Jr.,  Andrew 
Buchanan,  Doctor  John  Boyd,  John  Moale,  Jeremiah  Townly  Chase,  William  Buchanan,  and  William  Lux. 
Four  members  constituted  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  EdmiBton,  pastor  of  St  ThomaB*8  parish,  was  arraigned  before 
the  Committee  of  Observation,  on  a  charge  of  being  favorable  to 
the  Quebec  Act.     He  pleaded  guilty,  apologized,  and  was  for- 
given.    Other  suspected  Loyalists,  of  equal  standing,  were  ar- 
raigned, and  middlemen  soon  became  scarce.* 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  (page  225)  that,  on  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops  toward  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  Congress, 
then  in  Bession  in  Philadelphia,  adjourned  to  Baltimore.  Their 
fint  meeting  in  that  city,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  was  on  the 
20th  of  December.  They  met,  and  continued  their  ses- 
sion in  the  spacious  brick  building  yet  standing  on  Balti- 
more, Sharpe,  and  Liberty  Streets.  The  Reverend  Patrick  Al- 
lison, first  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Baltimore,  and 
Reverend  W.White,  were  appointed  chaplains  on  the  23d.  It 
was  there,  on  the  27th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  battle 
at  Trenton,  that  Congress,  by  resolution,  delegated  so  much  of 
iheir  powers  to  Washington,  for  six  months,  as  made  him  a  mil- 
itary dictator,  a  fact  already  noticed  on  page  232.  Through 
a  local  committee  of  Congress,  led  in  Philadelphia,  efficient  co- 
operation with  the  army  was  secured,  and  the  whole  military 
establishment,  as  we  have  seen  (page  241),  was  placed  in  a 

higher  and  more  efiective  condition  than  it  had  been  since  the  organization  of  the  army. 

Congress  continued  in  session 
in  Baltimore  until  Friday,  the 
27  th  of  February,  when  it  ad* 
joumed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  delegates  met  on  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  the  4th  (jf 
March. 

When  La  Fayette  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  his  way 
to  the  field  of  his  conflicts  at 
the  South,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  ball  was  given  in  his 
honor,  at  which  the  marquis  ap- 
peared sad.  "  Why  so  gloomy 
at  a  ball?"  asked  one  of  the 
gay  belles.  **  I  can  not  enjoy 
the  gayety  of  the  scene,"  re- 
plied La  Fayette,  **  while  so 
many  of  the  poor  soldiers  are  without  shirts  and  other  necessaries."  *"•  We  will  supply 
them,"  was  the  noble  reply  of  the  ladies ;  and  the  gayety  of  the  ball-room  was  exchanged 
for  the  sober  but  earnest  services  of  the  needle.  They  assembled  the  next  day  in  great  num- 
bers to  make  up  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  of  materials  furnished  by  fathers  and  husbands/ 
One  gentleman,  out  of  his  limited  means,  gave  La  Fayette  five  hundred  dollars  to  aid  him 

*  Parrimnoe's  Narrative,  pages  12-13. 

*  Ob  one  side  of  the  banner  are  the  letters  U.  S.,  and  in  a  circle  around  them  the  words  Unita  virtus 
roBcioR ;  '^  United  valor  is  stronger."  The  letter  c  in  the  last  word  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be  t.  On  the 
other  side,  in  the  center,  is  the  All-seeing  Eye,  with  the  words  Non  alius  regit  ;  "  No  other  governs." 

'  This  view  is  from  Baltimore  Street,  looking  soatheast.  The  front  on  the  left  is  on  Baltimore  Street ; 
the  other  is  on  Liberty  Street.  Its  first  story  is  now  used  for  commercial  purposes ;  otherwise  it  exhibits 
the  same  external  appearance  as  when  Congress  assembled  there. 

«  MMSberry's  HiMtoty  of  Maryland,  p.  229. 
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in  clothing  his  soldiers.     His  wife,  with  her  own  hands,  out  ont  fi^e  hundred  pairs  of  pan- 
taloons, and  superintended  the  making  of  them.' 

In  the  passage  of  troops  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  Baltimore  was  often 
the  scene  of  activity  and  excitement ;  beyond  this,  it  has  but  little  military  history  connected 
with  our  subject.  Its  statesmen  and  soldiers  did  good  service  in  the  forum  and  in  the  field, 
and  their  names  and  deeds  are  conspicuously  recorded  in  various  portions  of  these  volumes. 
We  will  make  Annapolis,  the  old  capital  of  Maryland,  our  point  of  view,  in  taking  a  surrey 
of  the  general  history  of  the  state,  for  that  city  was  the  soul  and  center  of  action  during 
the  Revolution. 
December  4,         ^  ^^^^  Baltimore  for  Annapolis,  thirty  miles  southward,  at  a  little  after  three 

^^^-  o^clock,  crossing  the  Patapsco  River  at  sunset,  upon  a  long,  rickety  draw-bridge, 
having  a  toll-gatherer  at  the  southern  end.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  being  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  illumination  to  promise  a  fair  degree  of  light,  I  resolved  to  push  forward 
as  far  as  the  •*  half-way  house,*'  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  before  halting.  Socm  afler 
leaving  the  bridge,  the  road  penetrated  a  forest  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  filled  with  those  bean- 
tiful  evergreens,  the  laurel  and  the  holly.  Passing  several  cultivated  openings  where  the 
country  was  rolling,  I  reached  a  level,  sandy  region,  and  at  dark  entered  a  forest  of  pines, 
its  deep  shadows  relieved  occasionally  by  small  openings  recently  made  by  the  woodman's 
ax.  I  had  passed  only  two  small  houses  in  a  journey  of  six  miles,  and  without  seeing  the 
face  of  a  living  creature,  when  I  met  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  inquired  for  the  *'  half- 
way house."  The  woman  assured  me  that  it  was  two  miles  ahead  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  kind  feelings,  promised  that  I  should  find  **  plenty  o'  liquor  dar."  After  driving  at 
least  feur  miles,  I  perceived  that  I  had  "  run  off  the  track,"  mistaking  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  main  road  for  the  highway  itself.  After  traversing  the  deep,  sandy  way, 
in  the  gloom,  until  almost  eight  o'clock,  when  traveler  and  horse  were  thoroughly  wearied, 
I  was  cheered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  in  a  few  moments  crossed  a  stream,  and  came 
in  sight  of  a  spacious  mansion,  surrounded  by  many  broad  acres  of  cultivation.  The  merry 
voices  of  children,  who  were  playing  in  the  lane,  were  hushed  as  I  halted  at  the  gate  and 
hailed.  A  servant  swung  it  wide  open  for  my  entrance,  and  when  I  asked  for  entertain- 
ment for  the  night,  the  kindest  hospitality  was  extended.  The  proprietor  of  the  plantation 
was  the  widow  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Severn  a  few  years  ago. 
Her  mother,  residing  with  her,  had  been,  in  former  years,  a  parishioner  of  my  own  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.D.  This  fact  was  a  sympathetic  link ;  and  a  home  feel- 
ing, with  its  gentle  influence,  came  over  me  as  the  evening  passed  away  in  pleasant  conver- 
sation. I  left  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  next  morning,  with  real  regret  I  had 
there  a  foretaste  of  that  open  hospitality  which  I  experienced  every  where  at  the  South,  and 
must  ever  remember  with  gratitude. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  servant,  I  traversed  a  private  road,  to  the  public  one  leading  to 
Annapolis.  The  highway  passes  through  a  barren  region  until  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  relieved,  occasionally,  by  a  few  cultivated  spots ;  and  so  sinoous  was  its  course,  that 
I  crossed  the  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  rail- way  seven  times  in  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  deep  sand  made  the  journey  toilsome,  and  extended  its  duration  until  almost  an  hoar 
past  meridian. 

Annapolis  is  apparently  and  really  an  old  town.  Many  of  its  houses  are  of  the  hip-roofed 
style  of  an  earlier  generation,  with  the  distinctive  features  of  Southern  houses,  so  odd  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  eyes  of  a  Northern  man — ^the  chimneys  projecting  from  the  gable,  from  the 
ground  to  their  tops.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the  south  branch  of  the  River  Ser* 
em,  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  Acton's  and  Covey's  Creeks,  which  rise  within  half  a  mile 
of  each  other.    It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  surrounding 

^  This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Poe.  His  widow,  the  lady  who  out  oat  the  garments,  was  living  when  La 
Fayette  risited  Baltimore  in  1824.  The  two  patriots  met,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  peouliar  interest — 
See  NiUi'$  Regi$ter,  24th  October,  1824. 
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ooontry,  where  almost  OTcry  divenity  of  pictareeque  scenery  is  exhibited,  except  the  gran- 
(bar  of  lofty  mountains. 

Annapolis  was  erected  into  a  town,  port,  and  place  of  trade  in  1683,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Town  land  at  Proctor's,"  or  •«  The  Town  land  at  Severn."  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  received  the  name  of  "  Anne  Arundle  Town,"  and  was  made  the  naval  station  of  the  in- 
fant colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  received  the  name  of  Annapolis  (Anne's  city) 
in  1703,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Qneen  Anne,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England.  Be- 
km  noticing  the  associations  which  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  Annapolis,  let  w 
eoDSolt  the  chronicles  of  the  state. 

Maryland  was  settled  at  a  little  later  period  than  New  England.     The  London  Com- 
pany, of  which  Sir  George  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore),  the  first  proprietor  of  Maryland,  was 
a  member,  claimed,  under  its  charter,  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  from  the  head  of 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays — ^the  boundary  line  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
New  Netherlands— to  an  undefined  boundary  south  and  west.     Calvert  was  a  young  man 
of  good  birth  and  fine  talents.     He  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  (afterward  Earl  of  Salisbury),  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  under  James  the  First. 
Calvert  was  appointed  by  Cecil  his  private  secretary,  ^  which  office  he  held  for  several 
jearr     Cecil  died  in  1612.     Calvert  appears  to  have  won  the  esteem  of  his  king, 
for,  in  1617,  James  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him,  appointed  him  clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and,  two  years  later,  made  him  principal  secretary  of  state,  as  successor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lake.     In  1624,  Calvert  resigned  his  office,  not,  as  Fuller  says,  because 
**  he  freely  confessed  himself  to  the  king  that  he  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  he 
must  be  wanting  to  his  trusty  or  violate  his  conscience  in  discharging  his  office,"*  for  he  was 
doabtless  a  Roman  Catholic  from  his  earliest  youth,  if  not  bom  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
bat  probably  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  schemes  of  foreign  coloniza- 
tkm,  in  which  he  was  interested.    On  retiring  from  the  secretary's  office,  the  king  continued 
bim  a  privy  counselor,  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  in  Longford,  Ireland,^  with  a  pen- 
Mon  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  created  him  **  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  Ireland." 
He  already  had  a  patent  as  absolute  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  New- 
fonndUnd.     AfUr  the  death  of  James,  in  1625,  Lord  Baltimore  went  to  Avalon,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  England.     He  visited  Vir- 
ginia in  1628 ;  and,  although  a  member  of  the  London  Company,  and  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Charies,  the  suocessor  of  James,  he  was  required  by  the  local  authorities  of  that 
oolony  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.'    Baltimore  was  offended,  for  he  con- 
"idered  the  requisition  as  an  intended  insult,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic.     He  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  himself,  or  allow  his  attendants  to  do  so  ;  and  soon  afterward  departed  from 
the  James  River,  and  made  a  voyage  up  the  Chesapeake.     He  entered  the  Potomac,  was 
pletsed  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  projected  a  settlement  upon  the  upper  portions 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  Lon<k>n  Company  dissolved  in  the  mean  while.  Baltimore  successfully  applied  to 
Charles  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  1632  the  king  gave 
him  permission  to  frame  a  charter  for  a  province,  to  suit  himself  The  grant  included  the 
present  area  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  territory  was  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the 
^^rginia  charter,  and  Kent  Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Annapolis,  was  already  occupied.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Maryland  charter  was  penned  by  Lord  Baltimore  himself  Before  it 
passed  the  seals,  Calvert  died,^  leaving  his  son  Cecil  heir  to  his  title  and  fortune,  e  April  ss. 
The  charter  was  executed  about  two  months  aflerward,^  and  signed  by  Cecil,  with  ^^^ 
BO  aheratioo  from  the  original  except  in  the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  called  '*J«»«20. 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  instead  of  Crescentia, 

»  Foller's  Wortkiei  of  England. 

*  Tbe  Oath  of  Sopremaoy  was  one  denying  the  sapremaoy  of  the  pope  in  ecolesiasUoal  or  temporal  afikin 
m  Engkod,  wbieh  was  required  to  be  taken,  along  with  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  by  persons,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify them  for  office. 
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Character  of  the  first  Maryland  Charter. 


ToleratkNi  ili  chief  Glory. 


Battfanorefa  Policy. 


as  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  named  it.     This  charter  was  full  of  the  ideas  of  abeolatism  and 
royal  prerogatiyes  which  distinguished  the  character  and  career  of  James  and  his  son  Chajrles. 

It  made  the  proprietor  ahsolate  lord  of  the 
province — "Ahsolutus  Domimus  et  Propru 
^tortus"*— with  the  royalties  of  a  count  pal- 
atine. Theoretically,  he  was  not  inferior  in 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  king  himself. 
He  could  make  laws  with  the  advice  of  the 
freemen,  and  withhold  his  assent  from  such 
as  he  did  not  approve.  He  claimed,  and 
sometimes  practiced,  the  right  to  dispense 
with  the  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples' and  occasional  practice  of  King  James. 
He  was  authorized  to  create  manorial  lord- 
ships ;  to  hestow  titles  upon  the  meritorious 
of  his  subjects;  to  summon,  by  ¥rrits,  any 
freemen  he  chose,  to  take  a  seat  in  a  legis- 
lative Assembly  without  election  ;  to  make 
ordinances  of  equal  force  with  the  laws  ^th- 
out  the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly  ;  to 
declare  martial  law  at  his  pleasure — for  he 
had  absolute  control  of  the  military  and  na- 
val force  of  the  colony — and  to  present  min- 
isters to  the  parishes.  Such  were  the  ex- 
tensive powers  which  the  charter  of  Mary- 
land conferred  upon  the  proprietor ;  yet  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  "  Baron  of  Balti- 
more" was  conceded  rather  with  reference 
to  the  crown  than  the  colonists,  for  the  cbar> 
ter  contained  concessions  and  grants  to  the  people  sufficient  to  guarantee  them  against  op- 
pression. The  privileges,  liberties,  and  franchises  of  liege  subjects  of  England,  bom  within 
the  realm,  were  secured  to  them  ;  they  were  protected  against  the  operation  of  all  laws  re- 
pugnant to  the  statutes  and  customs  of  England  ;  and  they  were  forever  exempted,  by  an 
express  covenant  in  the  charter,  from  all  *<  impositions,  customs,  or  other  taxations,  quotas, 
or  contributions  whatever,"  to  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  successors.  The  sovereiga  did 
not  reserve  to  himself  even  the  right  of  superintendence  of  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  or  the 
power  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  its  laws.  In  fact,  the  province  of  Maryland  was,  by 
its  royal  charter,  made  independent  of  the  crown  from  the  beginning ;  it  was  what  the  pro- 
prietor termed  it,  *'  a  separate  monarchy."  The  dependence  was  acknowledged  only  by  the 
provision  of  the  charter  which  obliged  the  proprietor  to  acknowledge  fealty  by  paying  a  trib-  • 
ute  to  the  king  of  two  Indian  arrows  yearly,  and  a  fiflh  of  all  gold  or  silver  ore  which  might 
be  found. 

The  true  glory  of  the  first  Maryland  charter  consists  in  the  religious  freedom  which  it 
recognizes;  a  freedom  reasserted  and  enforced  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1649,  seven- 
teen years  afier  the  charter  passed  the  seals,  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  was  in  com- 
motion on  account  of  the  execution  of  the  king  and  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  un- 
der  Cromwell.  To  Lord  Baltimore  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  lawgiver  in  Chiia- 
tendom  who  made  freedom  of  conscience  the  basis  of  a  state  constitution.  There  seems  to 
be  something  paradoxical  in  the  fact  that  an  absolutist  in  political  afiairs  should  have  been 
so  democratic  in  matters  of  religion.  But  Baltimore  was  a  latitudinarian  ;  sagacious,  hx- 
sighted,  and  awake  to  the  best  temporal  interests  of  himself  and  his  successors.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  growth  of  his  colony  depended  greatly  upon  the  extent  of  religious  free- 
dom which  might  be  guaranteed  to  emigrants.     Persecution  was  overturning  many  peaceful 
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homei  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  to  wherever  the  light  of  toleration  was  seen,  thousands  of  the 
opprened  made  their  way.  He  was  exoeedingiy  tolerant  himself,  or  he  never  would  have 
ntained  the  friendship  of  James ;  and  therefore  his  feelings  and  interests  were  coincident. 
His  Catholic  brethren  were  more  or  less  persecuted  in  England ;  while  the  Puritans,  who 
were  peopling  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  had  also  been  **  harried  out  of  the  land*'  by 
the  hierarchy.  Maryland  was  made  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  ;  not  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics alone,  but  for  the  English  Puritans,  and  the  equally  harassed  reformers  of  Virginia, 
nnder  the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Berkeley. 

The  first  two  hundred  settlers,  who  came  with  Leonard  Calvert^  (brother  of  Cecil, 
and  first  governor  of  the  province),  were  principally  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  a  few 
years  Protestants  became  almost  as  numerous  as  they.  These  settled  upon  the  unoccupied 
territory  north  of  the  Patuxent,  and  formed  a  new  county  which  they  called  Severn,  or 
Anne  Ainndel,  extending  nearly  to  the  present  site  of  Baltimore.  <•  All  the  world  outside 
of  these  portab  [St.  Michael's  and  St.  Joseph's,  as  the  first  emigrants  denominated  the  two 
lieadlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  now  Point  Lookout,  and  Smith's  Point]  was  in- 
tokrant,  prescriptive,  vengeful  against  the  children  of  a  dissenting  faith.  Only  in  Mary- 
land, throughout  this  wide  world  of  Christendom,  was  there  an  altar  erected,  and  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship."^  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  fifteen 
months  before  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  executed,  Roger  Williams  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet of  intellectual  freedom  in  New  England,  and  <*  it  became  his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon 
that  principle,  and  to  stamp  himself  upon  its  rising  institutions,  in  characters  so  deep  that 
tke  impress  has  remained  to  this  day.' 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  notice  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Maryland 
colony.  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Leonard  Calvert,  who,  in  February,  1634,  ar- 
rived at  Point  Comfort,  in  Virginia,  with  about  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics.  The  Vir- 
ginians had  remonstrated  against  the  grant  to  Baltimore,  but,  by  express  commands  of  the 
king,  Harvey,  then  governor,  received  Calvert  with  courtesy.  Early  in  March  he  sailed  up 
the  Potomac,  and,  casting  anchor  under  an  island  which  he  called  St.  Clement,  he  fired  his 
first  cannon,  erected  a  cross,  and  took  possession  **  in  the  name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain."'  He  then  proceeded  up  the  Potomac  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piieataqua  Creek,  opposite  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Washing- 
ton, fifteen  miles  south  of  Washington  City.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  village  at  that  place 
WM  friendly ;  but  Calvert,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  returned,  and 
entered  the  stream  now  called  St.  Mary's.  He  purchased  a  village  of  the  Indians,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement,  b  Founded  upon  religious  toleration  and  the  practice  of  jus- 
tiee,*  the  colony  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  resources ;  and  peace,  except    ^  ^ 

*  Keonedy's  IH$t&mie  <m  the  L\fe  and  Character  of  George  Calvert,  before  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
CKtj,  1845,  page  43.  '  Bancroft,  i.,  375.  ^  Belknap. 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  determination  to  preserve  peace  within  his  borders,  Leonard  Calvert  issued  a 
(jroclamatioo  in  1638,  to  prohibit  **a]l  unreasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion  tending  to  the  disturb- 
Mee  of  the  poblio  peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion."  A  Catholic 
geatiemao  (Captain  Comwaleys)  had  two  Protestant  servants.  They  were  one  day  reading  aloud,  together, 
Siaith^s  SermoDS,  and  were  overheard  h^  Cornwaleys's  overseer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  while  reading  a  passage 
ia  which  the  pope  was  called  anti-Christ,  and  the  Jesuits  anti-Christian  ministers.  The  overseer  abused 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  read  no  more.  The  servants  preferred  a  formal  complaint  against  the  overseer. 
iod  snbmttted  it  to  the  governor  and  cooncil.  Of  the  latter,  Comwaleys  was  one.  The  parties  were  heard, 
■ad  the  overseer  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  ordered  to  remain  in  prison  until  he  should 
M  soretiet  for  his  good  behavior  in  future.  This  case  shows  the  tolerant  spirit  of  a  Catholic  administra- 
tioa. — ^Keaoedy'B  XHtcoMrse,  page  45. 

The  act  for  religions  liberty,  passed  in  1649,  contained  a  olanse  authorizing  the  impoeition  of  a  fine  of 
too  shinhigs  for  abusive  expressions  between  the  parties ;  such  as  idolater,  popish  priest,  Jesuit,  and  Jes- 
«iad  papist,  on  the  one  side^  and,  on  the  other,  heretic,  schismatic,  roond^iead,  aJod  similar  epithets.— Lang- 
fad,  page  29. 

The  ofaune  for  religioas  freedom  in  the  act  of  1649  extended  only  to  CAruttoiu.  It  was  introduced  by 
<ke  proviso  that,  "  whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God,  or  shall  deny  or  reproaish  the  Holy  Trinity,  or 
aaj  of  the  three  persons  thereoif;  shaU  be  punished  with  death." 
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daring  the  troables  anting  from  the  refusal  of  Claybome,  an  original  fettler,  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  goyemor,  reigned  within  its  borders  until  1642,  when  petty  hostilities 
were  carried  on  against  the  Indians.  Leonard  Calvert  was  appointed  governor'  of  the  pror* 
ince,  as  the  proprietor*8  lieutenant ;  and  in  1635  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at 
St.  Mary's.  A  representative  government  was  established  in  1639,  the  people  being  al- 
lowed to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  as  they  pleased.  At  the  same 
time,  a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted,  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  were  defined,  and  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  English  subjects  were  confirmed  to  the  colonists.  The  Indian 
hostilities  closed  in  1644,  and  the  next  year  a  rebellion  under  Clayborne  involved  the  prov- 
ince in  a  civil  war.     The  revolt  was  suppressed  in  August  the  following  year. 

Religious  animosity  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  finally  became  a 
source  of  great  trouble,  and  in  1649  the  Assembly  adopted  the  Toleration  Act.  This  al- 
layed party  strife  for  a  while.  At  this  time  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  Crom- 
well became  the  chief  magistrate  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  warm  in 
his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  king  while  his  affairs  were  prosperous,  when  he  saw  the 
downfall  of  royalty  inevitable,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  his  attachment  to  the  Re- 
publicans. Thomas  Green,  his  governor,  who  had  hastily  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second, 
on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  father,  was  removed,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  William 
Stone,  a  Protestant,  who  «  was  always  zealously  afiected  to  the  Parliament.'* 

In  1650,  the  legislative  body  was  first  divided  into  two  branches,  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
House ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  governor  and  his  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  the  latter  of  the  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  At  that  session,  all  taxes  were 
prohibited  except  by  the  consent  of  the  freemen. 

In  1651,  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  established  its  supremacy  in  England,  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  govern  Maryland.  Stone,  Lord  Baltimore's  lieutenant,  was  re- 
moved ;  but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  Parliament  by  Cromwell  in  1654,  he  was  restored 
to  his  full  powers.  The  commissioners,  however  (who  had  retired,  to  Virginia),  entered  Ma- 
ryland, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  warrant  into  their  hands.  The  Protestants, 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  and  had  the  power,  by  minority,  in  their  own 
hands,  questioned  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  hereditary  proprietor.  They  stoutly  con- 
tended for  religious  liberty,  yet  they  actually  disfranchised  those  who  difiered  from  them  in 
religious  opinions.  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  Assembly ;  and  an  act  was 
passed  toward  the  close  of  1654,  declaring  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  Maryland  ! 

Early  in  1655,  Stone,  with  greater  loyalty  to  his  master,  the  proprietor,  than  to  his  re- 
ligious profession,  organized  an  armed  body  of  Catholics,  and  seized  the  provincial  records. 
Civil  war  raged  with  fiiry,  and  was  intensified  by  the  heat  of  religious  acrimony.  The 
Catholics  were  finally  defeated,  Stone  was  made  prisoner,  and  foat  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  province,  attached  to  Baltimore's  party,  were  executed. 

Josiah  Fendall,  who  had  actively  supported  Stone,  and  headed  an  insurrection,  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1656,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  by  the  Protestant 
party.     He  was  a  man  of  good  address,  and  finally  succeeded  in  having  himself  acknowl- 
edged  as  governor,  a    The  proprietor  was  restored  to  all  his  rights,  bat  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  them,  for,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Assembly,  knowing  the 
animosity  of  the  king  against  Lord  Baltimore,  dissolved  the  Upper  House,  and  assumed  to 

^  Clayborne  having  obtained  a  royal  lioense  in  1^31  to  traffic  with  tha  Indians,  had  established  two  set- 
tlements, one  on  the  island  of  Kent,  and  one  other  near  the  month  of  the  Sasqaehainna.  Clayborne  not  only 
refosed  to  acknowledge  the  aothority  of  Baltimore,  bat  sought  to  maintain  his  own  claims  by  force  of  aims. 
He  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Virgiiiia,  whence  he  was  seat  to  England  for  trial  as  a  traitor.  He  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  but,  after  a  (mU  hearing,  the  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  declared 
valid,  against  the  earlier  license  of  Clayborne.  The  latter  returned  to  Afaryland,  got  op  a  rebellion  in  1645, 
and  drove  Governor  Calvert  into  Virginia.  For  a  year  and  a  half  the  insurgents  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  brooded  over  the  infant  colony.  Clayborne  afterward  became  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament,  under  the  Protectorate,  to  govern  Maryland. 
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itidf  iho  whole  legislatiye  power  of  the  state. «  They  declared  that  no  power 
dionld  he  reoognized  in  Maryland  except  their  own  and  the  king's.  Fendall  '  *^  ' 
then  surrendered  his  trust  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  accepted  from  the  Assemhly  a  new  com- 
mimon  as  governor.  Charles,  however,  forgave  Baltimore  for  his  homage  to  the  Bepuh- 
lieans,  fi>r  he  was  assured  hy  that  courtier  that  his  partialities  had  always  heen  really  in 
&Tor  of  the  royal  cause.  The  same  year  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  were  restored,  and 
Philip  Calvert  appointed  governor.  Fendall  was  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  treason,  was 
tried,  and  found  guilty,  but,  under  a  general  pardon  to  political  o&nders,  wisely  proclaimed 
hy  Lord  Baltimore,  he  escaped  death.  He  was  only  fined  a  trifling  sum,  and  declared  in* 
eligible  for  office  forever.* 

Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded  in  title  and  ibrtune  by  his  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Maryland  from  1662  to  1668.  The  new  propri- 
etor caused  the  government  to  be  administered  by  Thomas  Notley,  who  governed  with  equity, 
and  he  became  very  popular  with  all  parties.  Tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  province  until 
the  Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  which  drove  James  tihe  Second  from  the  throne,  and 
shook  every  colony  in  America.  False  rumors,  alleging  that  the  Catholics  and  Lidians  had 
eoalesced  for  the  purpose  of  massacreing  the  Protestants,  aroused  all  the  fire  of  religious  an* 
imosity  which  had  been  slumbering  for  years,  and  caused  the  formation  of  an  armed  asso- 
ciation for  the  alleged  defense  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  of  the  rights  of  William  and 
Mary,  the  successors  of  James.  A  compromise  was  finally  efiected,  and  the  Catholic  party 
rarrendered  the  powers  of  government  to  the  association^  by  capitulation.  A  convention  of 
the  associates  assumed  the  government,  and  exercised  its  functions  until  1691,  when  the 
king,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  deprived  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  of  his  political  rights  as  pro- 
prietor, and  constituted  Maryland,  for  the  first  time,  a  royal  government.  Sir  Lionel  Cop- 
ley was  appointed  governor,  and,  on  his  arrival,^  the  principles  of  the  proprietary  gov-  ^ 
enunent  were  overturned  ;  religious  toleration,  so  freely  conceded  and  so  firmly  main- 
tamed  when  the  Catholic  proprietors  held  sway,  was  abolished,  and  the  Church  of  England 
wu  established  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  demanding  support  from  general  taxation. 

Maryland  continued  a  royal  province  under  the  successive  administrations  of  Copley,  Nich- 
olson, Blackstone,  Seymore,  Lloyd,  and  Hart,  until  1720,  and  tranquillity  prevailed.     The 
mheritance  of  the  proprietorship  having  fallen  to  Charles,  infant  heir  of  Lord  Balti- 
moTe,e  who,  on  attaining  his  majority, ^  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  Greorge  the    a  1790 
First  restored  the  patent  to  the  family.     It  remained  a  proprietary  government  until 
oar  Revolution,'  when,  as  an  independent  state,  it  adopted  a  constitution, e  and    eAaffatti4, 
took  its  place  (the  fourth  in  the  point  of  time)  in  the  confederation  of  states.     A         ^^^^' 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  had  settled  in  the  province,  and 
the  principles  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  bemg  favorable  to  republicanism,  they  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  casting  off  the  royal  yoke. 

Annapolis  being  the  capital  of  the  province,  it  was  the  heart  of  political  action.  In  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  Maryland  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  oppress- 
ive measures  of  the  mother  government,  commencing  with  the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  27th 
of  August,  1765,  a  meeting  of  **  Assertors  of  British  American  privileges"  met  at  Annap- 
olis, "  to  show  their  detestation  of  and  abhorrence  to  some  late  tremendous  attacks  on  lib- 
erty, and  their  dislike  to  a  certain  late  arrived  officer,  a  native  of  this  province.*'*     The 

'  FeodsU  afterward  became  concemed  in  a  rebellioos  movement,  with  an  accomplioe  named  Coode.  He 
vw  arreited,  fined  Ibor  thousand  pounds  of  tobaooo,  imprisoned  for  non-payment,  and  haniebed  from  the 
pravnoe. 

*  The  waoeemve  governors  were  Charles  and  Benediot  Leonard  Calvert ;  Samuel  Ogle ;  Lord  Baltimore ; 
Ogle  again ;  Thomas  Bladen ; '  Ogle  again ;  Benjamin  Taeker,  acting  governor ;  Horatio  Sbarpe,  and  Robert 
Ete.    Thomas  Johnson  was  the  first  repablioan  governor. 

'  This  was  a  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  heen  appointed  stamp-master,  while  in  England,  on  the  recommenda- 
tioQ  of  Dr.  FranUin.  Such  was  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  him,  that  no  one  would  purchase  good^ 
of  ym,  though  offered  at  a  very  low  price.  Just  before  the  burning  of  his  effigy  he  escaped  to  New  York, 
is  tine  to  save  himself  from  bemg  presented  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
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landing  of  that  officer  waa  at  fint  opposed  and  prerented,  but  he  waa  finally  permitted  to 
enter  the  toWta.  They  made  an  effigy  of  him,  drea^d  it  cttriously,  plaoed  it  in  a  cart,  liko 
a  malefactor,  with  some  sheets  of  paper  before  it,  and,  while  the  b^  waa  tolling,  paraded 
it  through  the  town.  They  proceeded  to  a  hill,  where,  after  punishing  it  at  the  whipping- 
post and  pillory,  they  hung  it  upon  a  gibbet,  set  fire  to  a  tar^barrel  underneath,  and  bnnied 
it.^  Governor  Sharpe  informed  the  colonial  secretary  of  the  proceedings,  and  plainly  told 
him  that,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  any  stamped  paper  which  might  arriTe 
would  doubtless  be  burned.  Some  of  the  proscribed  paper,  which  arrived  in  Deoefo- 
ber,A  was  sent  back  by  Goremor  Sharpe..  The  people  refused  to  use  the  odiooa 
stamps,  and  all  legal  business  was  suspended  for  a  while.  The  Maryland  Grazette,  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal  (see  page  259),  appeared  in  mourning  on  the  Slst  of  October,  de- 
claring, hke  its  cotemporary,  that  <*  The  times  are  Dreadful,  Dismal,  Doleful,  Dolorous,  and 
Dollarless."  The  editor  issued  •*  an  apparition  of  the  late  Maryland  Gazette*'  on  the  iOth 
of  December,  and  expressed  his  **  belief  that  the  odious  Stamp  Act  would  never  be  carried 
into  operation." 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1766,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Baltimore,  Kent,  and  Anne  Arundel 
counties  held  their  first  formal  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Annapolis.  The  Reverend  An- 
drew Lendrum  was  appointed  moderator,  and  William  Paca  (afterward  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence)  was  chosen  secretary.  Joseph  Nicholson,  from  Kent  county,  pre- 
sented an  address  from  that  district,  signed  by  twenty-three  of  the  leading  men.'  It  waa  an 
application  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  provincial  court,  the  secretary  and  commissary  generaL 

and  judges  of  the  land-offices,  asking  them  to 
resume  the  business  of  their  respective  offioes 
regardless  of  the  law.  The  Anne  Arundel 
and  Baltimore  committees  also  signed  the  re- 
quest,' which,  being  forwarded  to  those  ofli- 
cers,  was  complied  with.  The  Stamp  Act 
thus  virtually  became  a  nullity  a  month  be- 
fore the  intelligence  of  its  repeal  arrived. 
That  intelligence  reached  Annapolis  at ; 
on  the  5th  of  April,  and  difiiused  unu- 
sual joy  through  the  city.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  people  in 
mirth  and  festivity,  and  at  an  assemblage  in 
the  evening,  «  all  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
were  drank."  The  Assembly  of  Maryland 
voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  ordered  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Camden,  a  parliamentary  friend 
of  the  Americans,  to  be  painted  for  the  State 
House.  On  the  11th  of  June,  great  ie|oio- 
ings  were  again  held  at  Annapolis,  that  day 
having  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 

^  Ridgeley's  AnndU  of  Annapolu,  page  136. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Kent  coanty,  appended  to  the  address :  "Joseph 
Nicholson,  William  Ringgold,  William  Stephenson,  Thomas  Ringgold,  Jr.,  Joseph  M'Hard,  Gideon  M^Cau- 
ley,  Daniel  Fox,  Benjamin  Binning,  William  Bordley,  Janris  James,  William  Stokely,  Josepk  Nicholson,  Jr., 
James  Porter,  Thomas  Ringgold,  James  Anderson,  Thomas  Smyth,  William  Murray,  George  Garnet,  S. 
Boardley,  Jr.,  Peroy  Frisby,  Henry  Yandike,  and  John  Bolton.'' 

*  The  Anne  Arundel  committee  consisted  of  William  Paoa,  Samuel  Chase  (also  a  signer  of  the  Deolara- 
tioo  of  Independence),  and  Thomas  B.  Hands.  The  Bahtmore  county  comnrittee  were  John  Hall,  Robert 
Alexander,  Corbin  Lee,  James  Heath,  John  Moale,  and  William  Lux.  The  Baltimore  town  committee 
consisted  of  Thomas  Chase,  D.  Chamier,  Robert  Adair,  Reverend  Patrick  Allison,  and  W.  Ssnith. 

«  Charles  Pratt,  earl  of  Camden,  was  the  third  son  of  Chief-justice  Pratt,  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  was 
horn  in  1713,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  His  fine  talents  as  a  legal  scholar  having  been  made 
known  in  a  case  wherein  he  defended  Mr.  Pitt,  that  gentleman,  when  chancellor  in  1757,  procured  fqit  Prstt 
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miyor.  A  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighboring  counties  were  assembled,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Robert  Eden  was  the  last  royal  govekrnor  of  Maryland.  He  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1769,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  stormy  period  preceding  the  actual 
hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  and  until  the  colonies  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  Governor  Eden  was  respected  by  all  for  his  urbanity  and 
kindness  of  heart,  but  his  daty  to  his  king  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  leading  minds 
in  the  colony  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  and  at  length,  in*  consequence  of  several  inter- 
ested letters.  Congress  recommended  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Maryland  to  put  him  under 
trrest,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  papers.*  a  The  Baltimore  committee  volun-  a  April  le^ 
teered  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence,  became  ^^^ 
involved  in  difficulty  with  the  Maryland  convention.'  A  committee  of  the  convention,  before 
whom  Eden's  letters  were  laid,  reported  that,  in  such  correspondence  as  the  governor  had  car- 
ried on  with  the  ministry,  he  did  not  evince  hostility  to  the  colonists ;  and  the  matter  ended 
by  signifying  to  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and  quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province. 

Annapolis  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  Already  public  sen- 
timent  had  been  expressed  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill  at  a  general  meeting,  b  and  bMay  is, 
the  people  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  October,  the  ship  ^^^ 
^^gy*  Captain  Stewart,  arrived  from  London,  bringing,  among  other  things,  seventeen  pack- 
ages of  tea,  consigned  to  T.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Annapolis.  This  was  the  first  arrival 
of  the  proscribed  article  at  that  port  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  the  citizens  were 
nunmoned  to  a  general  meeting.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  consignees  had  irhported  the 
tea,  and  that  Anthony  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the  vessel,  had  paid  the  duty  upon  it.  This 
wss  deemed  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  The  people  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  summoned  to  a  public  meeting  in  Annapolis  the  following  Wednesday.  Mr.  Stew- 
art issued  a  handbill  explaining  the  transaction,  and  disclaiming  all  intention  to  violate  the 
non-importation  pledge ;  and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  article  had  been  placed  on  board 
his  ship.  But  the  people,  too  often  cajoled  by  the  whining  of  men  when  their  bad  conduct 
had  brought  them  into  trouble,  were  more  disposed  to  punish  than  to  forgive,  and  they  re- 
solved, at  the  Wednesday  meeting,  to  destroy  the  vessel,  with  its  packages  of  tea.  To  pre- 
vent raising  a  tempest  that  might  not  be  allayed  by  the  simple  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  public  feeling  toward  him,  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  advice  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  others,  consented  to  burn  the  vessel  himself  Accompanied  by 
some  friends,  he  ran  her  aground  near  Windmill  Point,  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  people 
vere  satisfied,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.  *'  The  tea  burning  at  Boston,''  says  M'Mahon, 
"  has  acquired  renown,  as  an  act  of  unexampled  daring  at  that  day  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican liberties ;  but  the  tea  burning  of  Annapolis,  which  occurred  in  the  ensuing  fall,  far 
surpasses  it,  in  the  apparent  deliberation,  and  utter  carelessness  of  concealment,  attending 
the  bold  measures  which  led  to  its  accomplishn^t."* 

ths  office  of  attorney  general.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1762, 
sad  had  the  manly  oonrage,  while  in  office,  to  pronounoe  in  favor  of  John  Wilkes,  against  the  wishes  of 
gorernmeot.  For  this  he  was  applanded  throaghoot  the  kingdom.  He  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with 
Ihe  title  of  Earl  of  Camden,  in  1765,  and  in  1766  was  advanced  to  the  Seals.  Throughout  the  straggle 
of  the  Americans  for  right  and  liberty,  he  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  colonists.  In  1782,  be  was  ap- 
poiDted  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  place  he  held,  except  for  a  short  interim,  until  his  death. 
He  died  oo  the  18th  of  April,  1794,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

^  These  letters,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Baltimore  committee,  and  were  by  them  transmitted  to 
CoBgreas,  were  addressed  to  the  colonial  secretary  and  other  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  were  con- 
sidered "  highly  daogerons  to  the  liberties  of  America.'* — JoumaU  of  Congreu,  ii.,  130. 

'  General  Charles  Lee,  who  was  then  at  Williamsbarg,  in  Virginia,  wrote  to  Samuel  Pnrviance,  cbair- 
mm  of  the  Baltimore  committee,  advising  particular  military  action  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  Eden  and 
his  papers.  For  this  the  Council  of  Safety  blamed  him,  and  he  was  charged  with  unwarrantable  interfer- 
aace.  In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Mr.  Jenifer,  chairman  of  the  council,  Lee  fully  justified  himself^  and  ut. 
tared  the  aoblest  sentiments  of  patriotism.  ^  Hittoryof  Maryland* 
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Treatment  of  John  Parks. 


Maryland  and  Independence. 


The  State  Hooae  and  its  Attoriatiom 


At  Elizabethtown  (now  Hagerstown,  in  Washington  county)  the  committee  of  vigilance 
of  the  district  caused  one  John  Parks  to  go  with  his  hat  off,  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  a  chest  of  tea  in  his  possession.  The  committee  recommended  entire  non-interooorse 
with  Parks ;  but  the  populace,  thinking  the  committee  too  lenient,  satisfied  themselves  hy 
breaking  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  dwelling.  Tar  and  feathers  were  freely  used  in  va* 
rious  places,  and  the  town  committees  exercised  supreme  authority  in  all  local  matters  hav- 
ing a  relation  to  the  great  subject  which  engrossed  the  public  mind, 
a  May  10,         When  Coogress  recommended  a  the  several  colonies  to  establish  provisional  gov- 

1776.  ernments,  where  it  had  not  already  been  done,  the  Maryland  convention,  as  we 
have  noticed  (page  282),  did  not  at  first  concur  with  the  resolution.  On  the  contrary,  they 
voted  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the 
^  '  crown,  b  Through  the  efibrts  of  Samuel  Chase  and  others  in  calling  county  con* 
ventions,  a  change  of  public  sentiment  was  speedily  wrought  in  Maryland,  and  on  the  28th 
of  June  the  convention  empowered  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a  resolution  declar 
ing  the  colonies  **  free  and  independent.*'  Her  representatives,  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,  and  Charles  Carroll,  were  among  the  most  active  of  those  who  signed  the 
great  Declaration.  A  state  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  14th  of  August  following,  and 
from  that  period  Maryland  labored  assiduously,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  her  sister  colonies, 
in  maintaining  the  independence  which  Congress  had  declared. 

Annapolis,  like  Baltimore,  was  frequently  the  scene  of  military  displays,  but  not  of  san- 
guinary conflicts.     When  Washington,  covered  with  all  the  glory  which  victory  in  battle 
can  bestow,  came  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Yorktown,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  he  passed 
« November  SI,    through  Aunapolis.c    On  his  arrival,  all  business  was  suspended,  and  crowds  of 
178L  eager  gazers  thronged  the  windows  and  the  streets.     A  public  address  was  pre- 

sented by  the  citizens,  and  every 


manifestation  of  esteem  for  the  great 
chief  was  exhibited.  Again,  late 
in  1783,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
the  Continental  army  was  disband- 
ed, and  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  State  House  at  An. 
aapolis,  now  venerated,  because  of 
the  glorious  associations  which  clus- 
ter around  it,  was  filled  with  the 
brave,  the  fair,  and  the  patriotic  of 
Maryland,  to  witness  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  that  beloved  chief  re- 
signing his  military  power,  wielded 
with  such  mighty  energy  and  glo- 
rious results  for  eight  long  years, 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  author- 
a December 23,  ity  which  gave  it.d 
1783.  The  Continental  Con- 

gress having  adjourned  at  Prince- 
ton,«  to  meet  at  Annap- 
olis on  the  26th  of  No- 


"Noveinber  4. 


Thk  Stats  Hottsb  at  Annapolis.* 


^  This  fine  building  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  oity,  and  is  admired  by  every  Tis> 
itor,  not  only  for  its  style  of  architecture,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  location.  The  building  is  of  brick.  The 
superstructure  consists  of  a  spacious  dome,  surmounted  by  two  smaller  ones,  with  a  cupola  of  wood.  Fram 
the  dome,  a  magnificent  prospect  opens  to  the  eye.  Around  the  spectator  is  spread  out  the  city  and  harbor 
like  a  map,  while  far  away  to  the  southeast  stretches  the  Chesapeake,  with  Kent  Island  and  the  eastern 
shore  looming  up  in  the  distance.  The  edifice  fronts  Francis  Street,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  sur- 
rounded by  «  substantial  granite  wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  having  three  gateways.     It  was 
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Tht  Senate  ChuBbw  where  Wafhington  redgned  his  CommiMion.  Poitroite.  Departure  of  RochamheaiL 

Tember,  waa  then  in  session  there.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  the  interesting 
scene  took  place,  so  well  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Marshall  and  others,  and  the  pencil  of 
Tnimbnll.  I  shall  here  omit  the  details  of  that  closing  event  of  the  war,  for  it  is  too  closely 
connected  with  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  foot  from  our  shores,  a  month  .NoTemberSS, 
previously,*  to  be  separated  from  that  narrative,  without  marring  the  sublime  "^ 

beauty  of  the  picture.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  peculiar  emotions  which  I  felt  while  sitting 
in  that  room,  copying  the  portraits  of  those  patriots  of  Maryland  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.'  The  little  gallery  wherein  stood  Mrs.  Washington  and  other  distin- 
guished ladies  when  the  chief  resigned  his  commission,  is  still  there,  and  unchanged ;  and 
the  doors,  windows,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  belongings  are  the  same  which  echoed 
the  voice  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  on  that  occasion.  The  very  spot  where  MifHin,  the 
president,  and  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  Congress  sat,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  was  ratified,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Reflecting  upon  the  events  which  consecrate 
it,  that  hall,  to  me,  seemed  the  shrine  wherein  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism  should  dwell, 
for  there  the  victorious  warrior  for  freedom  laid  his  sword  upon  the  altar  of  Peace — there 
the  sages  of  a  people  just  made  free  ratified  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace,  friendship,  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth,  wrung  from  its  rul^r8  by  the  vir- 
tues and  prowess  of  men  who  scorned  to  be  unrequited  vassals.  From  that  hall,  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  the  spirit  of  peace  and  reconciliation  went  out,  never  to  return  disap- 
pcnnted  ;  for  the  deluge  of  misery  which  war  had  brought  upon  the  land  was  assuaged,  the 
floods  had  returned  to  their  proper  boundaries,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  new  republic 
were  smiling  with  the  blessings  of  returning  prosperity  and  quiet.  The  gentle  spirit  found 
a  resting-place  every  where  throughout  the  broad  land. 

I  have  little  else  to  note  concerning  Annapolis,  as  connected  with  my  subject.  The 
French  army  was  encamped  upon  the  College  green  for  a  short  time,  while  on  its  march 
northward  in  1782,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that  Rochambeau  and  his  suite  embarked  for 
France.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  in  April,  1783,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  a 
general  cessation  of  hostilities.  Three  years  afrer  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  commis- 
sioners  from  the  several  states  met  at  Annapolis,  <'  to  consider  on  the  best  means  of  reme- 
dying the  defects  of  the  Federal  government." b  This  convention  was  the  incip-  b September, 
lent  step  toward  framing  our  Federal  Constitution,  a  subject  to  be  noticed  in  de-  ^^^ 

tail  hereafrer.  From  that  period  the  city  rather  declined  in  commerce  and  general  import- 
anee ;  for  Baltimore,  having  been  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  custom-house,  and 
supported  by  a  thriving  agricultural  population,  soon  outstripped  it  in  trade.  But  Annap- 
olis remains  the  political  metropolis  of  Maryland. 

erected  in  1772,  apon  the  site  of  the  old  Court-hoose,  built  in  1706.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Grov- 
onior  Robert  Eden.  The  dome  was  not  built  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  architect  was  Joseph  Clarke. 
TnditioD  relates  that  when  Governor  Eden  struck  the  comer  stone  with  a  mallet,  at  the  time  of  laying  it^ 
a  severe  clap  of  thunder  burst  over  the  city,  though  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  Thomas  Dance, 
who  executed  the  stucco  work  of  the  dome,  fell  from  the  scafibld,  and  was  killed,  just  as  he  finished  the 
eeater  piece. — See  Ridgeley*s  jinnaU  of  AnnapolU. 

^  FoUrlength  portraits  of  Carroll,  Chase,  Paoa,  and  Stone,  grace  the  vralls  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Copies 
of  the  heads  of  these  will  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  Carroll  and  Stone  were  painted  by  Sully,  the  other  two  by  Bordley — ^both  native  artists.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  four  signers  were  then  residents  of  Annapolis.  The  portrait  of  Paca  is  a  fine 
pieture  of  a  &shionable  gentleman  of  that  day.  His  coat  is  a  claret  eolor,  vest  white  silk,  black  silk  breech- 
es, and  white  silk  stockings.  Stone,  who  is  sitting,  has  a  graver  appearance.  His  coat  is  brown,  vest  and 
breecbee  black  silk,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Carroll  and  Chase  are  both  sitting.  The  former  has  an 
overeoat  on,  the  skirt  of  which  is  thrown  over  his  knee ;  the  latter  is  dressed  in  his  judicial  robe,  a  simple 
Uack  gown.  In  the  same  room  is  a  portrait  of  John  Eager  Howard,  and  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham. 
The  h^ter  a  full-length,  and  in  Roman  costume,  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  (who  was  also  a 
Bttive  of  Maryland),  while  in  England,  and  presented  by  the  artist  to  his  native  state  in  1794.  In  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  a  full-length  likeness  of  Washington,  attended  by  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Tilgh- 
■an — the  Continental  army  passing  in  review.  This  picture,  commemorative  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  was  also  painted  by  Peale,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland.  In  Trumbull's 
piotore  of  this  room,  in  which  is  represented  the  commander-in-chief  resigning  his  commission,  the  artist 
far  the  porpoae  of  having  proper  lights  and  shadows,  has  omitted  the  three  large  windows. 
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JootUflj  froED  Aimipdlld  ha  WaBhingtoa. 


Profuaton  of  Gatea. 


Qneeti  AmM  and  to  Dedtee. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"  How  lovely  all, 
How  calmly  beaatifal  I     Long  shadows  fall 
More  darkly  o'er  the  wave  as  day  declines, 
Yet  from  the  west  a  deeper  glory  shines, 
While  every  crested  hill  and  rocky  height 
Each  moment  varies  in  the  kindling  light 
To  some  new  form  of  beaaty — changing  through 
All  shades  and  colors  of  the  rainbow's  hue, 
*  The  last  still  loveliest,'  till  the  gorgeous  day 
Melts  in  a  flood  of  golden  light  away, 
And  all  is  o'er.'' — Sabah  Helen  Whitmaiv. 


OWARD  the  decline  of  a  brilliant  afternoon,  I  left  Annapolis  for 
Washington  City.  The  air  was  as  balmy  as  spring ;  "December  as 
pleasant  as  May."  The  west  was  glowing  with  radiant  beauty  at 
sunsetting  when  I  crossed  the  long  bridge  over  the  South  River,  and 
quaffed  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  a  bubbling  spring  at  the  toll-home 
on  the  southern  side.  The  low,  sandy  country  was  exchanged  for 
a  region  more  rolling  and  diversified ;  and  my  ride  during  the  early 
evening,  with  a  half  moon  and  brilliant  stars  casting  down  their  mild 
efiulgence,  would  have  been  delightful,  but  for  the  provoking  ob- 
structions whicli  a  lack  of  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise  had  left  in  the  way.  The 
highway  was  the  '^  county  road,"  yet  it  passed,  almost  the  whole  distance  from  Annapolis 
to  Washington,  through  plantations,  like  a  private  wagon-path,  without  inclosure.  Wher- 
ever the  division  fi'iices  of  fields  crossed  the  road,  private  interest  had* erected  a  barred  gate 
to  keep  out  inlruaive  cattle,  and  these  the  traveler  was  obliged  to  open.  Being  my  own  foot- 
mann  I  was  exercised  in  limbs  and  patience  to  my  heart's  content,  for,  during  a  drive  of 
thirtoeti  miles  that  evening,  I  opened  fifteen  gates;  who  closed  them  I  have  never  aacer- 
tftined.  The  miles  seemed  excessively  long  ;  the  gates  were  provokingly  frequent.  I  never 
paid  tribtUe  vdXh  greater  reluctance,  for  it  was  the  exaction  of  laziness  and  neglect. 

I  erosEed  the  Patuxent  at  seven  o'clock,  and  halted  at  Queen  Anne,  a  small,  antiquated- 
looking  village,  some  of  the  houses  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  were  erected  during  the  reign  of 
its  godmother.  It  is  close  to  the  Patuxent,  and  for  many  years  was  the  principal  depot 
in  ihe  state  for  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco.  Flat-bottomed  boats  bore  away  from  it, 
in  ibrmer  yean,  heavy  cargoes  of  the  nauseous  stuff;  now  sand-bars  fill  the  river  channel, 
and  the  freigbt-boats  stop  eight  miles  below.  The  tobacco  business  has  ceased  ;  the  rail- 
way from  Annapolis  to  Washington  has  withdrawn  the  business  incident  to  a  post-route,  and 
every  thing  indicates  decay.  There  was  no  tavern  in  the  place,  but  I  procured  a  supper 
and  comfortable  ludgings  at  the  post-office.  We  breakfasted  by  candle-light,  and,  before 
*'  sun  up,"  as  the  Southerners  say,  I  was  on  my  way  toward  the  Federal  city,  twenty-three 
miles  distani. 

I  had  hardly  left  the  precincts  of  Queen  Anne  before  a  huge  red  gate  confronted  me !  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  ghost  of  one  I  had  encountered  the  night  before,  but  its  substan- 
tiality m  a  veritable  gate  was  made  manifest  by  the  sudden  halt  of  Charley  before  its  ban. 
I  was  preparing  to  alight,  when  a  colored  boy  came  from  behind  a  shock  of  corn,  and  kindly 
opened  the  way,  *'  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  gate  ?"  I  inquired.  «»  Don't  know,  massa," 
said  the  lad  ;  "  but  I  reckons  dey  is  pretty  tick,  dey  is,  twixt  here  and  Uncle  Josh's." 
Where  '  Uncle  Josh"  lived  I  do  not  know,  but  I  found  the  gates  more  than. "  pretty  tick" 
all  the  way  unlil  witbin  a  short  disUnoe  of  Bladensburg.    In  the  journey  of  thirty-six  miles 
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firom  Annapolis  to  Washington,  I  passed  through  fifly-three  gates  !     Unlike  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  people  of  the  South,  I  found  them  all  shut. 

From  the  brow  of  a  hill,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cap- 
itol dome,  and  there  I  opened  the  last  gate ;  each  a  pleasing  reminiscence  now.  I  passed 
to  the  left  of  Bladensbnrg,'  crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  entered  Washington 
City,  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  at  one  o*clock.  For  thirty  minutes  I  had  witnessed  a  rare 
pboiomenon  at  that  hour  in  the  day.  Dark  clouds,  like  the  gatherings  of  a  summer  shower, 
were  floating  in  the  northeastern  sky,  and  upon  them  refraction  painted  the  segment  of  quite 
a  brilliant  rainbow.  I  once  saw  a  lunar  bow  at  midnight,  in  June,  but  never  before  ob- 
wrred  a  solar  one  at  mid-day  in  December. 

Our  national  metropolis  is  a  city  j)f  the  present  entury ;  for  befoire  the  year  1600,  when 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  was  permanently  located  there,  it  was  a  small  hamlet, 
composed  of  a  few  houses.  The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Federal  city  was  intrusted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  first  president,  who  chose  the  point  of  land  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  or  east  branch  of  that  river.  A  territory  around 
it,  ten  miles  square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1788. 
The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one  half  of  it,  aHer  deducting  streets  and  pnblic  squares,  to  the 
Federal  government,  to  defray  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings. The  city  was  surveyed  under  the  chief  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  and  was  laid 
oat  in  1791.  The  Capitol  was  commenced  in  1793,  but  was  not  yet  completed  on  the 
original  plan,  when,  in  1814,i^  the  British  troops,  under  General  Ross,  burned  it, 
together  with  the  library  of  Congress,  the  president's  house,  and  all  the  public  *  ^ 
boildingB  except  the  Patent  Office.  The  city  then  contained  about  nine  hundred  houses, 
nattered  in  groups  over  an  area  of  three  miles.  The  walls  of  the  Capitol  remained  firm, 
though  scarred  and  blackened.  The  present  noble  edifice  was  completed  in  1827,'  more 
than  a  qnarter  of  a  century  after  the  seat  of  government*  was  located  at  Washington. 

'  Bladensburg  is  in  Prince  George  ooanty,  Maryland,  six  miles  northeast  of  Washington.  It  is  made 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  1812  from  the  circumstance  of  a  severe  battle  having  taken  place 
d^re  on  the  24th  of  Augtist,  1814,  between  a  small  body  of  Americans  and  a  portion  of  the  British  army, 
then  00  its  way  to  destroy  the  Federal  city.  Bladensbnrg  had,  for  a  long  timb,  the  unenviable  notoriety 
of  being  the  cock-pit  for  duelists  who  congregated  at  Washington  City.  There,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1820,  Cooimodores  Decatur  and  Barron  fought  with  pistols.  The  latter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
IB  the  arms  of  his  distracted  wife  that  night,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

*  The  Capitol  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  of  white  freestone.  It  is  upon  an  eminence  almost  eighty 
feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  center  of  a  large  square.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  edifice,  with  two  wings 
The  north  wing  was  commenced  in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  $480,202.  The  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  President  Washington.  The  apron  and  trowel  which  he  used  on  that  occasion,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order,  are  preserved,  and  were  used  by  Grand  Master  B.  B.  French,  at  the  recent  (1851) 
ceremonies  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  another  enlargement  of  the  Capitol.  The  sooth  wing  was  com- 
menced in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  $308,808.  The  central  building  was  commenced 
m  1818,  and  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $957,647.  The  whole  edifice  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a 
half  acres,  exclusive  of  the  circular  indosure  for  fuel,  which  forms  an  elegant  area  and  glacis  on  the  west 
front  The  length  of  the  front,  including  the  two  wings,  is  352  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet. 
A  projection  on  the  east,  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  65  feet  wide,  and  another,  on  the  west  front, 
83  feet  wide.  There  is  a  portico  of  22  columns,  38  feet  hi^h,  on  the  east  front,  and  on  the  west  front  is 
another  portico  of  10  columns.  The  whole  height  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Not- 
withstanding the  spaciousness  of  the  Capitol,  H  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  use  of  our  growing  repub- 
lic, and  another  addition  is  now  (1852)  in  process  of  erection. 

The  British  set  fire  to  both  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  president's  house,  a  mile  distant,  at  the  same 
time.  The  government  officers  and  the  people  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
Uhrary  of  Congress,  the  fumiture  of  the  president's  house,  with  other  articles  of  taste  and  value,  were  de- 
•Croyed.  The  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  the  public  stores,  and  vessels  and  buildings  at  the  navy-yard, 
were  coosamed ;  ami,  not  content  with  this  destruction,  they  mutilated  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  naval  heroes  who  fought  at  Tripoli.  The  library  of  Congress  was  re- 
pboed  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefi*erson,  in  1815,  for  the  sum  of  $23,000.  It  contained  7000  vol- 
omea,  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable.  A  large  portion  of  this  library,  which  had  been  in- 
creased to  55,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  1851.  It  was 
the  remit  of  accident.  About  20,000  volumes  were  saved.  The  original  portrait  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
(ram  which  the  copy  printed  on  page  267  of  this  work  was  made,  and  also  that  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  bj 
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The  Natfonal  Iiutitate. 


The  Widow  of  Geaeral  Alexander  Hamflton. 


Waahmglon't  Cvap  Chert. 


Washington  City  has  no  Revolutionary  history  of  its  own ;  hut  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  archives  of  the  State  and  War  Departments ;  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  In- 
stitute,^ and  the  private  collection  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  I  found  much  of  value  and  interest 
The  city  was  full  of  the  life  and  activity  incident  to  the  assembling  of  Congress,  and  I  paned 
four  days  there  with  pleasure  and  profit.  My  first  evening  was  spent  in  the  company  of 
the  venerable  widow  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  surviving  daughter  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  then&  ninety-two  years  of  age,  and  yet  her  mind  .Deeerabcr, 
seemed  to  have  all  the  elasticity  of  a  woman  of  sixty.     A  sunny  cheerfulness, 


1B48. 


which  has  shed  its  bless- 
ed influence  around  her 
during  a  long  life,  still 
makes  her  society  geni- 
al and  attractive.  Her 
memory,  faithful  to  the 
impressions  of  a  long  and 
eventful  experience,  is 
ever  ready,  with  its  va- 
ried reminiscences,  to 
give  a  charm  to  her  con- 
versation upon  subjects 
connected  with  our  his- 
tory. With  an  affec- 
tionate daughter  (Mrs. 
Holly),  she  lives  in  ele- 
gatit  retirement  in  the 


i 


metropolis,  be-  y^  rennea  oi 

Wends,  honor'    O     ^^"^^  J^  ^^^'^^'H^^^^^^X^ 

ed    by    stran-  ^^  ^i-        ^^ 


gers,  venerated  by  all. 
She  is,  I  believe,  the 
last  of  the  belles  of  the 
Revolution — the  last  of 
those   who  graced  the 
social    gatherings  hon- 
ored   by  the   presence 
of  Washington  and  his 
lady  during  the  stmg- 
gle  for  independence — 
the  last  of  those  who 
gave  brilliancy  to  the 
levees  of  the  first  pres- 
ident, and,  with  Lucy 
Knox  and  others,  shared 
the  honors   and  atten- 
tions of  the  noble  and 
refined  of  all 
ho 
the 
public  aodien- 
a  December,     CCS  of  the  venerated  Pater  Patria,  when  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.     Two 
1850.        years  later, •- 1  was  privileged  to  enjoy  her  hospitality,  and  again  to  draw  instnic- 
bJanunry,        t^"*  from  the  clcsr  Well  of  her  experience.     She  still  lives,    at  the  age  of  ninety- 
1852.  fjjyp^  ^j^jj  ^jjg  promises  of  centenary  honors  impressed  upon  her  whole  being. 

May  Time,  who  has  dealt  so  gently  with  her,  bear  her  kindly  to  the  goal  of  a  hundred  years ! 
In  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute  (a  portion  of  the  Patent  Office  building)  are  a  few 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Revolution  now  in  existence,  carefully  preserved  in  a 
glass  case.  Upon  the  floor  stands  Washington's  camp  chesty  an  old  fashioned  hair  trunk, 
twenty-one  inches  in  length,  fifteen  in  width,  and  ten  in  depth,  filled  with  the  table  furni- 
ture used  by  the  chief  during  the  war.  The  compartments  are  so  ingeniously  arranged, 
that  they  contain  a  gridiron  ;  a  coffee  and  tea  pot ;  three  tin  sauce-pans  (one  movable  handle 
being  used  for  all) ;  five  glass  flasks,  used  for  honey,  salt,  coffee,  port  wine,  and  vinegar ; 
three  large  tin  meat  dishes ;  sixteen  plates  ;*  two  knives  and  ^ve  forks ;  a  candlestick  and 

Pine,  on  page  341 ,  were  burned,  together  with  a  large  collation  of  ancient  and  modem  medals,  presented 
by  Alexander  Vattemare,  and  other  precioos  things,  which  can  not  be  replaced.  The  original  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  again  saved  from  the  flames. 

'  The  National  Imtitutionfor  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organized  at  Washington  City  in  1840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  patron ;  the  heads  of  the  Departments  constitute  the  directors  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  an  equal  number  of  literary  and  scientiflo  citizens  are  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
institution.  Its  collections  (to  which  have  been  added  those  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and 
the  Historical  Society  and  Columbia  Institute  of  the  District)  are  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Patent  Office  build- 
ing,  a  room  275  feet  long  and  65  feet  wide. 

*  These  are  the  dishes  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  Washington,  at  West  Point,  to  Dr. 
John  Cochran,  surgeon  general  of  the  northern  department  of  the  Continental  army.  It  is  dated  "  Angort 
16,  1779."  The  original  is  in  the  present  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  where  it  was 
deposited  by  Dr.  Cochran's  son,  the  late  Major  Cochran,  of  Oswego.     See  page  221,  vol.  1. 
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WaiUBSlon't  Laltar  to  Dr.  Coebnn. 


Pomp  of  Ancient  GcnentU. 


•*Tlie  Sword  and  the  Staff." 


tinder-box ;  tin  boxes  for  tea  and  sagar,  and  five  small  bottles  for  pepper  and  otber  mate- 
rials for  making  soup.     Such  composed  the 


Washinoton's  Camp  Chkst. 


cane,  beqneathed  to  the  hero  by  the  sage.* 
ode  called 

"TuK  Sword  and  the  Staff 


appointments  for  the  table  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  American  armies,  while 
battling  for  independence,  and  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  our  republic.  What  a  con- 
trast with  the  camp  equipage  of  the  heroes 
of  other  times  and  other  lands,  whom  history 
has  apotheosized,  and  whom  the  people  of 
the  eartlf  call  great  !*  With  all  the  glitter 
and  the  pomp  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
dazzle  the  superficial  eye,  the  splendor  which 
surrounds  them  is  but  dimness  compared  to 
the  true  glory  that  haloes  the  name  and 
deeds  of  Washington,  appreciated  by  the 
consequences  of  his  career. 

Standing  near  the  camp  chest  is  Wash- 
ington's war  sword,  and  with  it  Franklin's 
Of  these  relics  Morris  has  sweetly  sung,  in  his 


^*  The  sword  of  the  Hero  I 
The  staff  of  the  Sagel 
Whose  valor  and  wisdom 
Are  stampM  on  the  age ! 


Time-hallowed  mementoes 
Of  those  who  have  riven 

The  scepter  from  tyrants, 
*  The  lightning  from  heaven.' 


"  Dba&  Doctor, — ^I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  bat  am 
I  not  in  honor  bound  to  apprise  them  of  their  fare  ?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where  the  imagination  only 
m  conoeroed,  I  will.  It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.  Of  this 
they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered  is  rather  more  essential ;  and  this  shall 
be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

'*  Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the 
bead  of  the  table  *,  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beans,  or  greens,  almost  impercepti- 
Ue,  decorates  the  center.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  out  a  figure,  which  I  presume  will  be  the  case 
UMDotrow,  we  have  two  beef-steak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  dish, 
dividing  the  space  and  reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  feet,  which  without  them 
would  be  nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  he  has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to  discover  that  apples  will 
make  pies ;  and  it  is  a  question  if,  in  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead  of  hav- 
iag  both  of  beef-steaks.  If  the  ladies  can  pot  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it 
01  plates,  once  tin  btU  now  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them ; 
tad  am,  dear  doctor,  yours,''  &o. 

*  Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiquity  Explained^  gives  an  account  of  the  splendid  processions  of  the  conquerors 
of  Persia,  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  the  tents  of  the  generals.  After  mentioning  the  vast  num- 
ber of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  &o.,  in  the  magnificent  tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
be  thus  describes  the  triumphal  procession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 

^  First  came  twenty  thousand  Macedonians,  the  greatest  Part  of  which  had  brass  Shields,  and  others  sil- 
ver Shields.  Then  three  thousand  Horsemen  of  AniiocK,  most  of  whom  had  gold  Collars  and  gold  Crowns. 
Two  tbousand  Horsemen  more,  all  with  gold  Collars.  Eight  hundred  young  Men,  each  wearing  a  gold 
Crown.  A  thousand  young  Men,  each  carrying  a  silver  Vase,  the  least  of  which  weighed  a  thousand 
Drachms.  Six  hundred  young  Men  more,  each  carrying  a  Vase  of  Gold  •,  and  two  hundred  Women,  each 
with  a  Gold  Vase  to  scatter  PJrfumes.  Eighty  Women  carried  on  Chairs,  the  feet  of  which  were  Gold ; 
tad  five  hundred  other  Women,  carried  on  Chairs  with  silver  feet.  This  pompous  Procession  would  appear 
T«y  magnificent,  were  it  not  put  afier  the  former  [Ptolemy  Philadelphus],  which  surpasses  every  thing  that 
eta  be  imagined." — Supplement,  tome  iii.,  book  v.,  p.  323. 
I  refer  to  this  parade  as  an  example  of  the  contrast  alluded  to. 

'  Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  codicil  to  his  Will,  wrote  as  follows :  "  My  fine  crab-tree  walking-stick,  with 
a  l^oU  head  curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  I  give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  man- 
kiad,  Otneral  WoMhington.  If  it  were  a  scepter,  he  has  merited  it,  and  would  become  it.  It  was  a  present 
to  ne  from  that  excellent  woman,  Madame  De  Forbach,  the  dowager  duchess  of  Denx-Ponts,  connected 
with  some  verses  which  should  go  with  it." 
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Revolatioiuury  Relic*. 


FranUlB't  PreM. 


Hifltory  of  ila  Importatlan  to  Aomki 


"  This  weapon,  O  Freedom ! 

Was  drawn  by  thj  son, 
And  it  never  was  sheath'd 

Till  the  battle  was  won  ! 
No  stain  of  dishonor 

Upon  it  we  see ! 
*Twa8  never  smrrenderM — 

Except  to  the  free  I 


^  While  Fame  claims  the  hero 

And  patriot  sage, 
Their  names  to  emblazon 

On  History's  page, 
No  holier  relics 

Will  Liberty  hoard, 
Than  Franklin's  staflj  guarded 

By  Washington's  sword." 


Washington's  Wutino-casr. 


SVO&D  AND  tiTATF. 


The  war  sword  of  the  chief  is  incased  in  a  black  leather  sheath,  with 
silver  mountings.  The  handle  is  iyory,  colored  a  pale  green,  and  wound 
spirally  with  silver  wire  at  wide  IntervaU.  *  It  was  manufactured  by 
J.  Bailey,  Fishkill,  New  York,*  and  has  the  maker's  name  engraved 
upon  the  hilt.  The  belt  is  white  leather,  with  silver  mountings,  and 
was  evidently  made  at  an  earlier  period,  for  upon  a  silver  plate  is  en- 
graved "  1757.'* 

Washington's  commission,  si^iied  by  John  Hancock,  and  the  suit  of 

clothes  which  he  wore  when  he 
^^=  -;^_  resigned  that  instrument  into  the 

custody  of  Congress,  at  Annapolis, 
are  also  there,  together  with  a 
piece  of  his  tent,  and  the  portable 
writing-case  represented  in  the  en  . 
graving,  which  he  used  during  all 
of  his  campaigns.  The  case  is  of 
board,  covered  with  black  leather,  ornamented  with  figured  borders. 
But  the  most  precious  relic  of  all  was  the  original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, written  upon  parchment,  and  bearing  the  autographs  of  the  signers.  In  the  year 
1818,  this  priceless  document  was  allowed  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Owen  Tyler, 
a  teacher  of  penmanship,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fac  simile  of  it  for  pubUoation.  By 
some  process  which  he  used  for  transferring  it,  it  narrowly  escaped  utter  destruction.  Many 
of  the  names  are  almost  illegible,  while  others  are  quite  dim.  This  document  (which  was 
since  removed  to  the  Congress  Library),  with  other  precious  things,  was  saved  when  the 
public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  In  another  part  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  scientific  collections  made  by  the  exploring  expe- 
dition a  few  years  ago,  is  the  printing-press  with  which  Franklin  labored  in  London,  when 
a  journeyman  printer,  in  1725—6.*  It  is  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rude  apparatus,  and  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  printing  machines  of  Hoe, 
of  the  present  day,  from  which  twenty  thousand  impressions  may  be  thrown  each  hour.  The 
platen  is  of  wood,  the  bed  of  stone.     Its  construction  is  in  the  primitive  style  universally 

^  Upon  the  thigh  of  the  chief^  in  Lentze's  picture  of  Washington  Crossing  the  Delateare,  is  a  perfect  rep- 
resentation of  this  sword.  "  See  note  on  page  122« 

'  In  1841,  John  B.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  being  in  Liverpool,  was  informed  that  this  press  was  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons,  of  London.  Mr.  Mnrray  visited  their  establishment,  and  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  America.  The  owners  informed  him  that  they 
had  thought  of  presenting  it  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  assured  him  that  they  would  not 
part  with  it  for  any  other  purpose.  After  some  negotiation,  the  Messrs.  Harrild  agreed  to  let  Mr.  Murray 
have  it,  on  condition  that  he  should  procure  a  donation  to  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  of  London.  The 
press  was  forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  there  exhibited.  It  attracted  great  attention ;  and  finally  the  Rev- 
erend Hugh  M^Neile,  of  Liverpool,  was  induced  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  the  Life  of  FrankHn^  the 
proceeds  from  admission  tickets  to  be  given  to  the  society  above  named.  In  November,  Mr.  Murray  bad 
the  pleasure  of  remitting  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Printers'  Pension  Society  $752,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  one  pensioner,  a  disabled  printer  of  any  country,  to  be  called  the  Franklin  pension.  Mn  Murray 
brought  the  press  to  the  United  States,  and  it  now  occupies  an  appropriate  place  among  the  historical  relics 
of  our  country  at  the  Federal  metropolis. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  McNeil  was  published,  with  a  fac  simile  of  a  letter  written  by  Franklin  in  1756,  to 
the  Reverend  George  Whitefield,  and  also  a  page  containing  an  engraving  of  the  press,  which  was  printed 
upon  the  identical  machine  thus  honored. 
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Chanetar  of  the  Preaa. 


Franklin's  Remarks  in  1768. 


Peale's  Picture  of  Washington. 


Its  Hiatoiy. 


used  before  the  improyements  made  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  ;  the  power  being  obtained  by 

a  single  screw,  like  a  common  standing-press, 
instead  of  a  combination  of  lever  and  screw,  as 
applied  by  that  nobleman,  or  the  combination 
of  levers  alone,  as  seen  in  the  Columbian  press 
invented  by  our  countryman,  George  Clymer. 
Upon  a^brass  plate  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
press  is  the  following  inscription  : 

*<  Dr.  Franklin's  remarks  in  relation  to  this 
press,  mide  when  he  came  to  England  as 
agent  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1768. 
The  doctor,  at  this  time,  visited  the  printing- 
office  of  Mr.  Watts,  of  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  and,  going  up  to  this  particular 
press  (afterward  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Son,  of  Great  Queen  Street,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased),  thus  addressed  the  men  who 
were  working  at  it :  '  Come,  my  friends,  we 
will  drink  together.  It  is  now  forty  years 
since  I  worked,  like  you,  at  this  press,  as  a 
journeyman  printer.*     The  doctor  then  sent 

out  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  he  drank  with  them, 

SUCCESS    TCV  PRINTING. 

"From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  it  is  one  hundred  and  eight  years  since  Doctor 
Franklin  worked  at  this  identical  press. — June,  1833." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  room  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Charles^ 
Wilson  Peale,'  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Peale  was  a  remarkable  man.  Possessed 
of  great  versatility  of  talent,  he  brought  all  his  genius  into  play  as  circumstances  demanded. 
He  was  a  sturdy  patriot,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  contest.  He  com- 
manded a  company  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  also  at  Germantown ;  and  he  was  with 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge.  He  employed  the  leisure  hours  incident  to  camp  duty  in  paint- 
ing, and  it  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  he  commenced  the  picture  in  question.  When  the 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey  in  pursuit  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  Peale  went  with  it,  taking  his  unfinished  picture  and  his  materials  with 
him;  and  at  Brunswick,  a  day  or  two  afler  the  Monmouth  conflict,  he  obtained  the  last 
sitting  from  the  commander-in-chief.  The  picture  was  finished  at  Princeton.  A  distant 
view  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  that  place,  with  a  body  of  British  prisoners  marching,  compose  a 
portion  of  the  back-ground.     The  picture  of  the  sword  hanging  upon  the  thigh  of  Washing- 


Fkanklin's  Pakss. 


*  Charles  Wilson  Peale  was  bom  at  Cbarlestown,  in  Mar}'1and,  in  1741,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  sad- 
ller  in  Annapolis.  He  became  also  a  silver-smith,  watch-maker,  and  carver.  Carrying  a  handsome  saddle 
10  Hesselins.  a  portrait-painter  in  his  neighborhood,  he  begged  him  to  explain  the  mystery  of  putting  colors 
upon  canvas.  From  that  day  his  artist  life  began.  He  went  to  England,  where  he  studied  under  Benja- 
nio  West  in  1770  and  1771.  He  returned  to  America,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  the  only  portrait  painter 
^ezeeilcDce  in  this  coantr}'.  By  close  application  he  became  a  good  naturalist  and  preserver  of  animals. 
He  practiced  dentistry,  and  invented  sev-  lean  and  foreign.  Many  were  of  life  size, 
end  machines.  During  the  war  he  con-  /J^i/^^  y  *^"^  others  in  miniature.  A  large  num- 
c«iTed  the  grand  design  of  forming  a  por-  C^^/iT^l^i^O^  ^'^  ^^  ^^®  former  are  now  in  the  posses- 
trait  ^Ue^,  and  for  that  purpose  he     ^^^'^^^^^ ^TJ^    ***°°  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  proprietor  o.''  the 

pamted  a  great  namber  of  likenesses  of   ^ ^T^^^"^"^^       American  Museum  in  New  York,  and 

the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  Amer-  grace  the  gallery  of  that  establishment. 

Mr.  Peale  opened  a  picture  f^allery  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  commenced  a  museum,  which,  in  time,  be- 
ctroe  extensive.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  estab- 
li»limeot  and  support  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  lived  temperately,  worked  assiduously,  and  wa^ 
n^tly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  February,  1827,  aged  eighty-five  years.  I  once  saw 
a  folMength  portrait  of  himself  which  he  painted  at  the  age  of  eighty — a  fine  specimen  of  art. 
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The  Senate  and  Houae  of  RepreaenUtiTea. 


Greenoagh'a  Statue  pf  Waahington. 


The  Rotanda  and  iti  ConteotL 


ington  is  an  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  costume,  for  it  is  an  exact  representation  of 
the  real  iveapon  just  described  and  depicted,  which  stands  in  a  case  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room. 

Leaving  the  room  of  the  National  Institute,  I  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  peeped  in  upon 
the  sages  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  seemed  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  do  something  in  the  way  of  legislation.  It  is  a  practice  quite  too  common  for  our 
writers  to  speak  disparagingly  of  members  of  Congress,  with  the  apparent  feeling  that  they 
being  the  servants  of  the  people,  every  scribbler  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  utter- 
ance, censuring  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  Doubtless  some  of  our  representatives  are  enti- 
tled to  much  censure,  and  some  to  ridicule ;  but,  as  a  body,  they  generally  appear  to  the 
candid  visitor  as  a  collection  of  wise  and  honorable  men.  An  English  gentleman  who  ac- 
companied me  to  both  chambers,  assured  me  that  he  had  often  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England,  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  France,  and  of  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  and  other  Germanic  Legislatures,  and  not  one  of  them  could  rival  in  apparent 
talent,  wisdom,  decorum,  and  faithfulness  to  their  constituents,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  listening  to  whose  delegates  be  had 

spent  many  weeks  during  three  consecutive 


Grxknouoh'8  Status  of  Washikotok. 


sessions.  Being  more  interested  in  the  his- 
torical pictures  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  in  the  books  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, than  in  the  preliminary  business  of 
the  Legislature,  I  repaired  thither,  and  oc- 
cupied the  remainder  of  the  day  in  making 
sketches  of  portraits  contained  in  Trum- 
bull's  celebrated  pictures,  which  adorn  four 
of  the  panels  of  that  spacious  room.^ 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  again 
went  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  sketched  the 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough  ;  the 
group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian  Girl,  by 
Persico  ;  and  the  elegant  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  naval  heroes  who 
fought  at  Tripoli.  The  first  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  sculp- 
tured in  Parian  marble  by  Greenough, 
draped  in  classic  style,  and  seated  upon  an 
elaborately- wrought  ch$iir,  the  whole  sap- 
ported  by  a  granite  pedestal.  In  his  left 
hand  the  chief  holds  a  Roman  short  sword, 
in  the  act  of  presenting ;.  the  right  hand, 
with  the  index  finger  extended,  is  lifted  to- 
ward heaven.  The  chair  has  a  filagree 
scroll-work  back.     On  the  left  is  a  small 


'  The  Rotunda  is  under  the  dome,  in  the  middle  of  the  center  building.  It  is  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
the  same  height.  Just  below  the  cornice,  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  are  four  batto  relievos,  representing  Smith 
delivered  from  Death  by  PoccUiontat ;  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrimt ;  The  Conflict  of  Daniel  Boone  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  Penn's  Treaty.  The  Rotunda  has  eight  panels,  in  four  of  which  are  pictures  by  Colonel  John 
Tnirabull,  representing  The  Presentation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  Congress  ;♦  The  Surrender 

*  According  to  Colonel  Trumbuirs  circular,  now  before  me,  the  picture  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Declaration  of  lodepend* 
coce.  so  familiar  to  every  Amorican,  waa  begun  in  Europe  in  1787.  It  contains  faithful  portraits  of  thirty-six  members,  who 
were  then  living,  snd  of  all  others  of  whom  any  correct  representation  could,  at  that  early  period,  be  obtained.  Thc^e;  with 
others  which  have  eince  been  obtained,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine,  are  faithfully  given  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 
Tliere  arc  two  heads  among  them  who  were  not  signers  of  the  Declaration  :  John  Dickenson  and  Thomas  Willing,  of  Peinw3rl- 
rania.    Trumbull's  picture  was  engraved  by  A.  B.  Durand,  the  now  eminent  painter,  in  1820-1.    The  paper  on  whidi  it  wm 
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Daicriptioii  of  Greeooogh't  Statee.  Tuckerman'a  Poem.  A  Chippewa's  Speech.  Perfico'a  Grqnp. 

figure  of  an  aged  man,  with  flowing  beard,  covered  by  a  mantle ;  on  the  right  stands  an 
Indian  of  similar  size,  and  both  are  in  a  contemplative  attitude.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
leat,  in  low  relief,  is  an  infant  Hercules,  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand.  Near  him  is  an- 
other infant,  prostrate,  with  its  hand  over  its  face.  On  the  other  side  is  Phoebus,  with  "  his 
eoarsers  of  the  sun."  On  the  back  of  the  seat,  below  the  filagree  work,  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, in  raised  letters.'  This  statue  was  originally  intended  for  the  center  of  the  Rotunda. 
Too  large  for  that  room,  it  was  placed  upon  the  open  grounds  facing  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  where,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  storm,  its  beauty,  except  in  form,  must  soon  pass 
away.  It  is  a  noble  work  of  art,  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  features  of  the  great  chief  in  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  inert  marble,  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet  came  like  a  gushing 
itream  from  the  deep  well  of  memory,  and  the  heart  chanted, 

"  O,  it  was  well,  in  marble  firm  and  white, 

To  carve  our  hero's  form, 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  fight, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matchless  truth  has  made  his  name  divine, 

And  human  freedom  sure, 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth^s  dearest  shrine, 

While  man  and  time  endure ! 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there. 

Upon  the  soil  he  bless'd ; 
Let  meaner  spirits,  who  our  councils  share 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  love 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And  as,  with  solemn  grace,  he  points  above. 

Renew  the  patriot's  vow !" 

Henry  T.  Tuckrrman. 

Eloquently  did  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa  delegation  address  this  statue,  while 
standing  before  it  a  few  years  ago.  »*  My  Great  Father,"  he  said,  *'  we  all  shake  hands 
with  you ;  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  through  the  great  country  that  you  acquired  for 
your  people  by  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very  great ;  our  peo- 
ple have  become  very  small.  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success,  now  protect  us, 
and  grant  us  the  favor  we  ask  of  our  Great  Father,  who  now  fills  the  place  first  occupied 
by  you."     What  orator  or  sage  ever  expressed  more  in  so  few^  words  ? 

The  group  of  Columbus  ami  the  Indian  Girl,  by  Persico,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that 
iculptor's  skill.  It  is  in  white  marble,  and  is  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  idea  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  This  group  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  steps  of  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  Capitol.  In  the  Discoverer's  hand  is  a  globe,  appearing  to  the  spectator,  at  first, 
like  a  simple  ball.  The  relative  position  of  this  figure  to  the  statue  of  Washington,  whose 
right  hand  is  elevated,  impresses  the  beholder,  at  first  sight,  with  the  ludicrous  idea  of  the 
Navigator  and  the  Patriot  engaged  in  tossing  a  ball  at  each  other.  The  naval  monument 
is  upon  the  highest  terrace  on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol.     It  is  of  white  marble,  with 

rf  Burgoyne  ;  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  ;  and  Washington  resigning  his  Committion  to  Congress  at  •tfn- 
—polis.  Besides  these  is  a  representation  of  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas^  by  John  G.  Chapman  ;  The  Em- 
barkation of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Robert  W.  Weir  ;  and  The  Landing  of  Columbus,  by  John  Vanderlyn.  One 
panel  remains  to  be  filled. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  :  "  Simulacrum  istud  ad  magnum  Libertatio  exemplum 
wc  sijTE  IPSA  duraturum,  Horatius  Greenough  faciebat." — "  Horatio  Greenough  made  this  effigy, 
ibr  a  great  exemplar  of  freedom,  and  one  destined  only  to  endure  with  freedom  itself.'* 

Upon  the  granite  pedestal  are  the  following  words,  in  large  cameo  letters:  South  side. — ''First  in 
Peace."     North  side. — "  First  in  War."      West  side. — "  First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 


prioted  was  made  by  Meatra.  Gflpin,  at  Brandywine,  and  the  printing  waa  executed  in  New  York.    It  waa  firat  publiahed  is 
i9SS,  and  ia  the  original  of  the  milliona  of  copiea  of  all  sizes  which  are  in  circulation. 

The  portraita  of  ttie  officers  of  the  French  army  in  America,  delineated  in  the  picture  of  the  Surrender  qf  ComtcaUis,  were 
paiBted  from  life,  by  Colonel  Trumbull,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  at  Paris.  Copiea  of  these  portraits,  fourteen  in  number 
■MT  be  fouod  in  anotfaer  portion  of  thia  work. 
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Tripoli  Monument  President  Polk.  Arlington  Hooae.  Mr.  Cottis  and  the  **  Wuhington  TVeasont.* 

a  brown  stone  pedestal,  and  is  about  forty  feet  high.  It  stands  within  a  large  basin  of 
water,  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  supplied  by  a  fountain  in  which  gold  fishes  in  abundance 
are  seen  sporting.  The  basin  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  fence.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
pedestal,  in  low  relief  sculpture,  is  a  view  of  Tripoli  and  the  American  fleet,  and  upon  the 
other  the  following  inscription : 

•'  To  THE  Memory  of  Somers,  Caldwell,  Decatur,  Wadsworth,  Dorset,  Israel."* 

This  monument,  although  too  small  to  appear  grand,  is  a  fine  embellishment,  and  com- 
mands the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the  Federal  Capitol. 
aDocember,         ^  passed  the  morning  of  the  8th&  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Force,  preparing  from 

1848.  qIJ  maps  a  plan  of  my  Southern  route.  Toward  noon  I  went  up  to  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate, 
the  late  Mr.  Polk.  It  was  not  a  visit  prompted  by  the  foolish  desire  to  see  the  exalted,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  information  respecting  an  important  movement  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  some  of  the  family  of  Mr. 
Polk  were  conspicuous  actors.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  MecMenburgh  Convention,  in 
May,  1775.  The  president  readily  communicated  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  and 
kindly  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  grandson  of  the  secretary  of  that  convention, 
then  residing  in  Charlotte,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  This  matter  will  be  considered  in 
detail  hereafter. 

At  meridian  I  crossed  the  Potomac  upon  the  mile-long  bridge,  and  rode  to  ArlingUm 
House,  the  seat  of  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.  His  mansion,  wherein  true  Vir- 
ginian hospitality  prevails,  is  beautifully  situated  upon  high  ground  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac, Washington  City,  and  Georgetown,  half  surrounded  by  a  fine  oak  forest,  and  fronting 
broad  lawns.  Mr.  Custis  received  me,  though  a  stranger,  with  cordiality,  and  when  the 
object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  the  **  Washington  treasures  of  Arlington  House"  were 
opened  for  my  inspection.  As  executor  of  the  will,  and  the  adopted  son  and  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  Washington,  Mr.  Custis  possesses  many  interesting  mementoes  of  that 
great  man.  He  has  several  fine  paintings.  Among  them  is  the  original  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  his  grandmother  (Lady  Washington),  by  Woolaston,  from  which  the  engraving 
in  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington  was  made ; 
also  the  original  portrait  of  the  chief  by  Trum- 
bull;  of  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Washington 
(the  father  and  aunt  of  Mr.  Custis) ;  of  Parke, 
an  ancestor,  who  was  aid  to  the  great  Marl- 
borough in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  crayon  profile  sketches 
of  Washington  and  his  lady,  made  in  1796  ; 
a  beautiful  painting  on  copper,  in  imitation  of 
a  medallion,  of  the  heads  of  Washington  and 
La  Faj^tte,  executed  by  the  Marchioness  De 
Brienue,  and  presented  to  Washington  in 
1 789  ;  and  a  number  of  other  fine  family  por- 
traits, choice  engravings,  and  sculpture.  Mr. 
Custis  is  himself  an  amateur  artist,  and  has 
painted  several  historical  subjects,  among  which 
is  a  cabinet  picture  of  Washington  at  York- 
town,  wherein  the  figure  of  the  chief  is  truth-  Washikoton  and  La  Fatett..* 

*  This  monament  was  wroupht  in  Italy,  by  Capelano^  in  1804,  by  order  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
siege  of  Tripoli,  and  paid  for  by  ihem.  It  was  erected  in  the  navy-yard  al  Washington  City  in  1806,  where 
it  was  damaged  by  the  British  in  1814.  This  fact  was  kept  in  peqietual  remembrance  by  the  inscriptioo 
'»ut  upon  it,  ^'Mutilated  by  Britons,  Jugusl,  1814."  When  the  monument  was  placed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, that  record  was  penerously  erased. 

'  The  head  of  Washington  is  from  a  bust  by  Houdon,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Custis. 
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Its  Museam. 


The  HeflAwn  Flag  captured  at  Trenton. 


Anecdote  of  Waahingtoa 


«4,i^. 


folly  delineated.  A  copy  of  his  battle  of  Monmouth  is  printed  on  page  361.  With  books 
and  pencil,  in  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  Mr.  Cnstis,  the  last  survivor  of  Wash- 
ington's immediate  household,  is  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  green  old  age.  He  has  been 
present  at  the  inauguration  of  every  president  of  the  United  States  (now  numbering  thir- 
teen) ;  and  he  has  grasped  the  hand  in  friendly  greeting  of  almost  every  distinguished  per- 
lODage  who  has  visited  onr  national  metropolis  during  the  last  half  century.  For  many 
years  he  communicated  to  the  National  Intelligencer  his  Recollections  of  Washington. 
These  are  graphic  pictures  of  some  of  the  most  eventful  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  patriot  chief, 
dcicribed  by  eye-witnesses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  yet  be  arranged  and  published  in 
a  volume  by  the  author. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  Arlington  House  and  returned  to  the  Federal  city. 
Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  rode  down  to  Alexandria,  an  old  town  on  the  Virginia 
aide  of  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  below  Washington.  It  is  quite  a  large  place,  and  was 
OQce  a  commercial  mart  of  considerable  importance.  The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out  in 
Kctangles,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary  history, 
except  such  as  appertains  to  the  personal  affairs  of  Washington,  whose  residence,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  was  near.^  In  its  museum,  which  is  closed  to  the  public,  are  many  relics  of  the 
war  for  independence,  of  exceeding  rarity  and  value,  most  of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Custis. 
I  procured  permission  to  visit  the  museum  from  Mr.  Vietch,  the  mayor  of  Alexandria,  under 
whose  official  charge  the  corporation  has  placed 
the  collection  ;  and,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  1 
passed  an  hour  among  its  curiosities.  Among  them 
is  the  flag  which  Washington  took  from  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton,  mentioned  on  page  229.  It  is 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  very  heavy  white  damask 
silk,  on  which  the  devices  are  embroidered  with  silk 
and  gold  thread.  The  lettering  is  all  done  with 
gold  thread.  On  one  side  is  an  eagle,  bearing  in 
its  talons  a  scroll  and  olive  branch.  Over  it,  upon 
a  ribbon,  are  the  words  Pro  principe  et  patria  ; 
•*  For  principle  and  country  ;"  a  curious  motto  for 
the  flag  of  mercenaries.  Upon  the  other  side  is  a 
monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  E.  C.  T.  S.  A., 
and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  general  command- 
ant of  the  Anspachers.  Under  it  are  the  initials 
M.  Z.  B.,  and  the  date  1775.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  crown.  This  flag  was 
probably  wrought  in  England,  while  the  German 
troops  were  awaiting  embarkation  for  America,  to- 
ward the  close  of  1775.  It  is  four  feet  square. 
The  tassels,  made  of  silver  bullion,  are  suspended 
to  a  plait  of  silver  tinsel. 

Near  the  Hessian  flag  was  the  royal  union  stand- 

'  The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  generous  and  noble  character  of  Washington  in  his  early 
maohocx] :  When  colonel  of  the  Virginia  troops  in  1754,  he  was  stationed  at  Alexandria.  At  an  election 
for  members  of  Assembly,  Colonel  Washington,  in  the  heat  of  party  excitement,  used  offensive  language 
toward  a  Mr.  Payne.  That  gentleman  struck  the  colonel  a  blow  which  prostrated  him.  Intelligence  went 
to  the  barracks  that  Colonel  Washington  had  been  murdered  by  a  mob.  His  soldiers  rushed  to  the  city  to 
avenge  his  death.  Joyfully  they  met  him,  and,  being  quieted  by  an  address,  they  returned  peaceably  to 
their  barracks.  Next  day,  Mr.  Payne  received  a  note  from  Washington,  requesting  his  attendance  at  the 
tavera  in  Alexandria.  Mr.  Payne  anticipated  a  duel,  but,  instead  of  pistols  in  the  hands  of  an  irritated  man, 
be  saw  wine  and  glasses,  and  was  met  with  a  friendly  smile  by  his  antagonist.  Colonel  Washington  felt 
that  himself  was  the  aggressor,  and  determined  to  make  reparation.  He  offered  Mr.  Payne  his  hand,  and 
«aid,  "  To  err  is  nature ;  to  rectify  error  is  jrlory.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday ;  you  have  already  had 
some  satis&ctioo,  and,  if  you  deem  that  sufficient,  here  is  my  hand — ^let  us  be  friends.^'    And  they  were  so. 


View  of  the  two  sidbs  of  thc  Hkssian  Flag. 
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WHthington's  Bier,  and  other  Relic*. 


Departure  for  Mount  Vemoo. 


The 


ard  which  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  WashiDgton  at  Yorktown.  A  picture  of  this  flag  will 
be  given  when  considering  that  last  great  triumph  of  the  Americans.  The  Hessian  and  the 
British  flags  are  labeled,  respectively,  Alpha  and  Omega,  for  they  were  the  ^'fint  and  the 
last''  captured  by  Washington. 

A  flag  which  belonged  to  the  Commander-ifKhief's  Guard,  printed  on  page  1 20,  and 
one  that  belonged  to  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  were  also  there ;  and  in  the  midst  of  common 


^N^ 


curiosities,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  stood  the 
hier  on  which  Washington  was  carried  to  the  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon.  It  is  of  oak,  painted  a  lead  color,  and 
is  six  feet  in  length.  The  handles,  which  are  hinged 
to  the  bier,  had  leather  pads  on  the  under  side,  fastened 
with  brass  nails.  Hanging  over  the  bier  was  the  letter 
of  Washington,  printed  in  a  note  on  page  115;  and  near 
by  laid  a  napkin  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  christened.  The 
museum  contains  many  other  things  of  general  and  special  interest ;  but,  being  closed  to  the 


Washington's  Bica. 


Mount  VbbnonJ 
public,  they  are  quite  useless,  while  neglect  is  allowing  the  invisible  fingers  of  decay  to  de- 
stroy them.     I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  precious  relics  above  named,  which  belong  to  Mr. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  lawn  in  front,  looking  down  the  Potomac.  The  mansion  is  built  of  wood,  cut 
80  as  to  resemble  stone,  like  Johnson  Hall,  at  Johnstown,  in  New  York,  and  is  two  stories  in  height.  The 
central  part  was  built  by  Lawrence  Washington,  a  brother  of  the  chief.  The  wings  were  added  by  the 
general.  .  Through  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  passage,  level  with  the  portico,  and  paved  with 
tesselated  Italian  marble.  This  hall  communicates  with  three  large  rooms,  and  with  the  main  stair-way 
leading  to  the  second  story.  The  piazza  on  the  eastern  or  river  front  is  of  square  paneled  pilasters,  ex- 
tending  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice.  There  is  an  observatory  and  cupola  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  from 
whence  may  be  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  inherited  by  Lawrence  Washington,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Vernon.  He  bequeathed  it  to  George,  and  it  passed  into  his  possession  on  the  death  of  Lawrence,  which 
occurred  in  the  mansion  we  are  now  noticing,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1752. 
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Approach  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  Library  and  Its  Aaaoeiations.  Key  of  the  Bastile.  Destructioo  of  that  Priaoa. 

Caftis,  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  the  rooms  of  the  National  Institute,  where  they  may 
be  leen  by  the  thousands  who  visit  the  metropolis. 

Toward  noon  I  rode  to  Mount  Vernon,  nine  miles  below  Alexandria.  It  was  a  mild, 
clear  day,  almost  as  balmy  as  the  Indian  summer  time.  After  crossing  an  estuary  of  the 
Potomac  the  road  was  devious,  passing  through  a  rough,  half-cultivated  region,  and  almost 
impassable  in  places  on  account  of  guUeys  scooped  by  recent  rains.  Leaving  the  main  road 
when  within  about  three  miles  of  Mount  Vernon,  I  traversed  a  winding  carriage-way  through 
partially-cultivated  fields,  over  which  young  pines  and  cedars  were  growing  in  profusion  ; 
the  unerrinfir  certifiers  of  that  bad  husbandry  which  many  regions  of  the  Southern  States 
exhibit.  When  'within  about  two  miles  of  the  venerated  mansion,  I  passed  a  large  stone 
opon  the  left  of  the  road,  which  denotes  a  boundary  line  of  the  ancient  estate.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  stately  forest  trees ;  and  from  this  land-mark  to  the  residence,  the  road,  unfenced 
and  devious,  passed  through  a  greatly  diversified  region,  some  of  it  tilled,  some  returning  to 
a  wilderness  state,  and  some  appearing  as  if  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  industry.  Sud- 
denly, on  ascending  a  small  steep  hill  from  the  edge  of  a  wild  ravine,  the  mansion  and  its 
surroundings  were  before  me,  and  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees  came  the  sheen 
of  the  meridian  sun  from  a  distant  bay  of  the  Potomac.  I  was  niet  at  the  gate  by  an  in- 
telligent colored  lad,  who  ordered  another  to  take  charge  of  my  horse,  while  he  conducted 
me  to  the  mansion.  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  present  proprietor  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, Augustine  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  patriot  chief;  but  himself  and  family 
were  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  premises.  I  felt  a  disappointment,  for 
I  desired  to  para  the  time  there  in  the  company  of  a  relative  of  the  beloved  one  whose  name 
sod  deeds  hallow  the  spot. 

Silence  pervaded  the  life-dwelling  of  Washington,  and  the  echoes  of  every  footfall,  as  I 
moved  at  the  beck  of  the  servant  from  room  to  room,  seemed  almost  like  the  voices  of  in- 
truders. I  entered  the  library  (which,  with  the  breakfast-room,  is  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
building),  and  in  the  deep  shadows  of  that  quiet  apartment  sat  down  iu  the  very  chair  oHen 
occupied  by  the  patriot,  and  gazed  and  mused  with  feelings  not  to  be  ut- 
tered. Upon  brackets  were  marble  busts  of  Washington  and  La  Fay- 
ette, and  a  small  one  of  Necker,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  in  France.  The  first  is  over  the  door  of  en- 
trance into  the  library.  It  was  executed  by  Houdon,  from  life,  he  hav-  i 
ing  obtained  a  mask,  in  plaster,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  likeness  extant,  f 
Upon  the  walls  hung  the  portraits  of  Laurence  Washington,  brother  of  i| 
the  general,  and  of  several  female  members  of  the  family.  In  the  great 
hall,  or  passage,  in  a  glass  case  of  prismatic  form,  hung  the  Key  of  tlie 
Bastile,  and  near  it  was  an  engraved  view  of  the  demolition  of  that  re- 
nowned prison.  The  large  north  room  wherein  Washington  entertained 
bis  political  friends,  with  the  furniture,  is  kept  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  he  left  it.     Upon  the  walls  were  pictures  of  hunting  and  battle   ^'^  **'  "*■  Ba«ttl«.« 

*  This  key  of  the  old  Paris  prison  known  as  the  Bastile,  was  sent  by  La  Fayette  to  Washington  after 
the  destruction  of  that  edifice  by  the  infuriated  populace  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789.  This  was  the  begin- 
■infr  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Bastile  was  originally  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
France  in  1369.  It  was  afterward  used  as  a  state  prison,  like  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  and  became  the 
■eene  of  dreadful  sufferings  and  frightful  crimes.  When  the  mob  gained  possession  of  it  in  1789,  they  took 
the  goremor  and  other  officers  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  they  first  cut  off  their  hands  and  then  their 
beads.  With  the  key,  La  Fayette  sent  a  plaster  model  of  the  old  building.  The  model,  somewhat  defaced 
fron  long  exposure  in  the  Alexandria  museum,  is  among  the  collections  of  the  National  Institute,  while  the 
key  retains  ita  ancient  position  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  of  wrought  iron,  seven  inches  lonir.  La  Fayette, 
in  his  letter  to  Washington  which  accompanied  the  key  and  picture,  dated  "Paris,  March  17th,  1789,'' 
■aid,  ^'GiTe  me  leave,  my  dear  general,  to  present  you  with  a  picture  of  the  Bastile,  just  as  it  appeared  a 
few  days  after  I  had  ordered  its  demolition,  with  the  main  key  of  this  fortress  of  despotism.  It  is  a  tribute 
whieb  I  owe  as  a  son  to  my  adopted  iather ;  as  an  aid-de-oamp  to  my  general ;  as  a  missionary  of  liberty 
to  iu  patriarch." 

Thomas  Paine,  then  in  London,  employed  in  constructing  an  iron  bridge  which  he  had  invented,  wa.« 
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Pictures  at  Mount  Vernon. 


Chimney-piece. 


MonnmentRl  Eulogy. 


The  Old  Vault  of  the  Washinston  Funily. 


scenes.  Among  them  were  prints  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  and  the  battle  of  Banker 
Hill,  but  not  one  of  any  engagement  in  which  Washington  himself  participated.  There 
hung  the  small  portrait  of  the  chief,  on  the  back  of  which  an  unknown  hand  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable monumental  eulogy.*  There,  too,  was  a  large  painting — a  family  group— repre- 
senting the  mother  and  children  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  fire-place  of  the  drawing- 
room  is  decorated  with  a  superb  Italian  chimney-piece,  made  of  variegated  Sienna  marble,  in 
which  is  sculptured,  in  bold  relief,  on  the  tablets  of  the  frieze,  prominent  objects  of  agricul- 
ture and  husbandry.  It  was  presented  to  Washington  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Vaughn,  Esq., 
of  London.  One  room  is  closed  to  the  public  gaze,  and  I  honor  the  holy  motives  which 
prompt  the  veiling  of  that  apartment  from  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  ;  it  is  the  chamber 
whence  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Washington  departed  for  its  home  in 

''  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

I  passed  out  upon  the  eastern  piazza  (seen 
in  the  engraving),  which  overlooks  the  Poto- 
mac. By  the  side  of  the  door  hung  the  spy- 
glass often  used  by  Washington  ;  and,  prompt- 
ed by  curiosity,  I  drew  its  tubes,  and  through 
them  surveyed  the  hills  of  Maryland  stretch- 
ing away  eastward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river. 

From  the  mansion  of  the  living  I  went  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  the  old  family  vault, 
situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  dell  in  full 
view  of  the  river.  It  is  about  three  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  mansion.  Therein  the 
body  of  Washington  was  first  laid,  and  re-, 
mained  undisturbed  for  thirty  years,  when  it 
was  removed  to  a  new  tomb,  erected  in  a 
more  secluded  spot,  in  accordance  with  direc- 


Washinoton's  old  Family  Vaxtlt. 


chosen  by  La  Fayetle  as  the  medium  throuprh  which  to  forward  the  key  to  Washington.  Paine,  in  his  letfcr 
to  the  general  accompanying  the  key,  dated  "  London.  May  1,  1789,"  wrote,  "Our  very  good  friend,  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fayette,  has  intrusted  to  my  care  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  and  a  drawing,  handsomely  fraihed, 
representing  the  demolition  of  that  detestable  prison,  as  a  present  to  your  excellency,  of  which  his  letter 
will  more  particularly  inform  you.  I  feel  myself  happy  in  bemg  the  person  through  whom  the  marquis  has 
conveyed  this  early  trophy  of  the  spoils  of  despotism,  and  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  American  principles  trans- 
planted into  Europe,  to  his  great  master  and  patron.  When  he  mentioned  to  me  the  present  he  intendeil 
you,  my  heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  is  something  so  truly  in  character,  that  no  remarks  can  illustrate  it,  ami 
is  more  happily  expressive  of  his  remembrance  of  his  American  friends  than  any  letters  can  convey.  That 
the  principles  of  America  opened  the  Bastile  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  therefore  the  key  comes  to  the  right 
place. 

"  I  have  permitted  no  drawing  to  be  taken  here,  though  it  has  been  often  requested,  as  I  think  there  is 
a  propriety  that  it  should  first  be  presented.  But  Mr.  West  wished  Mr.  Trumbull  to  make  a  painting  of  tbe 
presentation  of  the  key  to  you." 

*  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  English  gentleman.     The  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Washington — 
The  Defender  of  his  Country — the  Founder  of  Liberty — The  Friend  of  Man.  History  and  Tradition  are 
explored  in  vain  For  a  Parallel  to  his  Character.  In  the  Annals  of  Modem  Greatness  He  stands  alone; 
And  the  noblest  names  of  antiquity  Lose  their  Luster  in  his  Presence.  Born  the  Benefactor  of  Mankind, 
He  united  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  illustrious  career.  Nature  made  him  great ;-  He  mbde  himself 
virtuous.  Called  by  his  country  to  the  defense  of  her  Liberties,  He  triumphantly  vindicated  the  rights  of 
humanity.  And  on  the  Pillars  of  National  Independence  Laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  Republic.  Twice 
invested  with  supreme  magistracy,  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  free  people,  He  surpassed  in  the  Cabinet 
The  Glories  of  the  Field,  And  voluntarily  resipning  the  Scepter  and  the  Sword,  Retired  to  the  shades  of 
Private  Life.  A  spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime  Was  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  admiration,  And 
i.he  name  of  Washington,  Adding  new  luster  to  humanity,  Resounded  to  the  remotest  regions  of  tbe  earth 
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Attempt  to  «te«l  tho  Remjiios  of  VVaahiagton. 


The  New  Tomb. 


Sarcophagi  of  Washington  and  hi«  Lady. 


tioos  in  bis  will.*  The  construction  of  this  tomb  was  delayed  until  many  years  ago,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  off  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  old  vault  was 
eotered,  and  a  skull  and  some  bones  were  taken  away.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  remains 
of  Washington.     The  robber  was  detected,  and  the  bones  were  recovered. 

The  new  vault  is  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  wooded  dell  leading 
toward  the  river.  The  interior  walls  are  built  of  brick,  arched  over  at  the  height  of  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  tomb  is  rough,  and  has  a  plain  iron  door  inserted 
in  a  freestone  casement.     Upon  a  stone  panel  over  the  door  are  inscribed  the  words,  **  I  am 

T^E  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE  ;   HE  THAT  BELIEVETH  IN  ME,  THOUGH  HE  WERE  DEAD,  YET 

SHALL  HE  LIVE."      Inclosing  this  tomb  is  a  structure  of  brick  twelve  feet  high.     In  front  is 

an  iron  gateway,  opening  several  feet 

in  advance  of  the  vault  door,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  ante-chamber.     This 

f^ateway  is  flanked  with  pilasters,  sur- 

monnted  by  a  stone  coping,  covering 

a  pointed  Gothic  arch.*     Over  this 

arch  is  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

"Within  this  inclosure  rest  the 

REMAINS  OF  General  George  Wash- 
ington."   I  was  much  disappointed  in 

the  exterior  appearance  of  the  tomb, 

for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  material  and 

design  it  ii  quite  too  common- place. 

It  justifies  the  description  of  it  given 

recently  by  Lord  Morpeth,  who  visited 

it  in  1 84 1 .     «•  The  tomb  of  that  most 

illustrious  of  mortals,"  he  said,   *'  is 

placed  under  a  glaring  red  building, 

wraewhat  between  a  coach-house  and  a  cage."*     Art  should  be  allowed  to  contribute  the 

best  offerings  of  genius  in  enshrining  the  mortal  remains  of  George  Washington. 
In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  tomb  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of 

Washington  and  his  lady.     That  of  the  patriot  has  a  sculptured  lid,  on  which  is  represented 

the  American  shield  suspended  over  the  flag  of 
the  Union ;  the  latter  hung  in  festoons,  and  the 
whole  surmounted,  as  a  crest,  by  an  eagle  with 
open  wings,  perched  upon  the  superior  bar  of 
the  shield.  Below  the  design,  and  deeply  cut 
in  the  marble,  is  the  name  of  Washington. 
This  sarcophagus  was  constructed  by  John 
Struthers,  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  design  by 

MayiiMimoiis  in  youth,  Glorious  through  life,  Great  in  Death ;  His  highest  ambition,  the  Happiness  of  Man- 
i  J  V^Il'*^'*^®'*  Victory,  the  conquest  of  himself.  Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  inheritance  of  his  fame 
ADd  building  his  monument  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  He  Lived  The  Ornament  of  the  18th  Centurv* 
Hk  Died  regretted  by  a  Mourning  World.'*  ^^ 

J  The  following  is  the  clause  referred  to:  "The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requirini?  repairs,  and 
beiop  improperly  situated  besides.  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  may  be  built 
It  the  foot  of  what  is  called  the  Vineyard  Inclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out,  in  'which  mv  re 
iMins,  and  those  of  my  deceased  relatives  (now  in  the  old  vault),  and  such  others  of  mv  family  as  mav 
cboQ«e  to  be  entombed  there,  may  be  deposited."  J  J  j 

'  This  exterior  structure  was  made  for  the  special  accommodation  and  preservation  of  the  sarcophagi 
inclosed  within  it,  the  vault  beinsf  too  small  and  damp  for  the  purpose. 

'  Lecture  on  America^  before  the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  Leeds,  November,  1850. 

*  This  was  placed  in  the  family  vault  in  the  autumn  of  1837.  Mr.  Stricklknd  wrote  an  intercstini?  ac- 
ooont  of  the  transaction.  While  the  sarcophagus  was  on  its  way  by  water,  he  and  Mr.  Struthers  repaired 
to  Moant  Vernon  to  make  arrangements  for  tho  reception.     On  entering,  they  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
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Tomb  of  Lady  Washington. 


Narrative  of  the  Re-entomfaJog  of  Waahington'a  Remains. 


Their  Appearaaoe. 


William  Strickland,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  relatives  of 
Washington.  It  consists  of  an  excavation  from  a  solid  block  of  Penn- 
sylvania marble,  eight  feet  in  length  and  two  in  height.  The  marble 
coffin  of  Lady  Washington,  which  stands  upon  the  left  of  the  other,  is 
from  the  same  chisel,  and  plainly  wrought.  Both  may  be  seen  by  the 
visitor,  through  the  iron  gate. 

Who  can  stand  at  the  portals  of  this  tomb,  where  sleeps  all  that 
is  left  of  the  mortality  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  not  feel  the 
outgoings  of  a  devotional  spirit — an  involuntary  desire  to  kneel  down 
with  reverence,  not  with  the  false  adulations  of  mere  hero-worship, 
but  with  the  sincere  sympathies  of  a  soul  bending  before  the  shrine  of 
superior  goodness  and  greatness  ? 

*'  There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  sky, 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  star  goes  out  in  golden  prophecy. 
There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  world, 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 
A  hero  dies  with  all  the  future  clear 
Before  him,  and  his  voice  made  jubilant 
By  coming  glories,  and  his  nation  bush'd 
As  th»  ugh  they  heard  the  farewell  of  a  God. 
A  grejit  man  is  to  earth  as  God  to  heaven." 

William  Ross  Wallace. 

I  lingered  long  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington, even  until  the  lengthening  evening 
shadows  were  cast  upon  the  Potomac  ; 
and  I  departed  with  reluctance  from  the 
precincts  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  the 
great  and  good  of  many  lands  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  illustrious  owner 
when  living,  or  have  poured  forth  the  si- 


The  Lid 


Mount  Vrknon,  Wmt  f»ont.» 
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sion.  Decayed  fragments  of  coffins  were  scattered  about,  and  bones  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body 
w(;re  seen  promiscuously  thrown  together.  The  decayed  wood  was  dripping  with  moisture.  "  The  slimy 
snail  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  door-opening.  The  brown  centipede  was  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  moldy  cases  of  the  dead  gave  out  a  pungent  and  unwholesome  odor.''  The  coffins  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  lady  were  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  vault.  They  were  of  lead,  inclosed  in  wooden  cases. 
When  the  sarcophagus  arrived,  the  coffin  of  the  chief  was  brought  forth.  The  vault  was  first  entered  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  accompanied  by  Major  Lewis  (the  last  survivor  of  the  first  executors  of  the  will  of  Wash- 
ington) and  bis  son.  When  the  decayed  wooden  case  was  removed,  the  leaden  lid  was  perceived  to  be 
sunken  and  fractured.  In  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  case  was  found  the  silver  coffin- 
plate,  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  which  was  placed  upon  the  leaden  coffin  when  Wash- 
I  ington  was  first  entombed.  ^^  At  the  request  of  Major  Lewis,"  sajrs  Mr.  S.,  ^*  the 
fractured  part  of  the  lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing  to  view  a  bead 
and  breast  of  large  dimensions,  which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles,  to 
have  suffered  but  little  from  the  eflects  of  time.  The  eye-sockets  were  large  and 
\^'  f    deep,  and  the  breadth  across  the  temples,  together  with  the  forehead,  appeared  of 

^U^L  unusual  size.     There  was  no  appearance  of  grave-clothes :  the  chest  was  broad ;  the 

^^V  color  was  dark,  and  had  the  appearance  of  dried  flesh  and  skin  adhering  closely  to 

-  the  bones.     We  saw  no  hair,  nor  was  there  any  oflensive  odor  from  the  body ;  but 

we  observed,  when  the  coffin  had  been  removed  to  the  outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a  yellow 
liquid,  which  stained  the  marble  of  the  sarcophagus.  A  band  was  laid  upon  the  head  and  instantly  re- 
moved ;  the  leaden  lid  was  restored  to  its  place ;  the  body,  raised  by  six  men,  was  carried  and  laid  in  the 
marble  coffin,  and  the  ponderous  cover  being  put  on  and  set  in  cement,  it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on 

Saturday,  the  7th  day  of  October,  1837 The  relatives  who  were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewis, 

Lorenzo  Lewis,  John  Augustine  Washington,  George  Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  lady,  and  Miss 
Jane  Washington,  then  retired  to  the  mansion." 

^  This  view  is  from  the  lawn,  looking  east ;  the  buildings  seen  upon  each  side,  and  oonnected  with  tha 
mansion  by  arcades,  are  the  servants'  bouses. 
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Deptftore  from  Mount  Vernon.        Pohick  Church.        Occoquim  and  itt  ReminiBcences.       Dunmore's  Repulae  at  Occoquan. 

lent  eologium  of  the  heart  at  his  grave.  The  sun  was  disappearing  behind  the  forest  when 
I  passed  the  gate,  at  the  verge  of  a  spacious  lawn  on  the  western  front  of  the  mansion,  and 
departed  for  Occoquan,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  I  purposed  to  spend  the  Sabbath. 
The  road  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  It  passes  through  a  series  of  small  swamps  and 
pioe  barrens,  where  once  fertile  plantations  smiled  under  the  fostering  care  of  industry.  At 
lunset  I  crossed  a  large  stream  at  the  Occatunk  saw-mills,  where  the  aspect  of  nature  is 
grand  and  romantic,  and  at  early  twilight  reached  the  venerated  Pohick  or  Powheek  Church, 
whertf  Washington  worshiped,  and 
Weems,  his  first  biographer,  preach- 
ed. It  is  about  seven 'miles  south- 
west of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  an  ele- 
vation on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and 
rarroanded  by  ancient  oaks,  chest- 
nuts, and  pines.  The  twilight  lin- 
gered long  enough  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
annexed  sketch  from  my  wagon  in 
the  road,  when  I  gave  my  horse  a 
looee  rein,  and  hastened  toward  Oc- 
coquan as  fast  as  the  deep  mud  in 
the  highway  would  permit.  A  thick 
vapor  came  up  from  the  southwest 

and  obscured  the  stars,  and  when  I  „         ^ 

,        ,     -        ,.  t,    .  Pohick  Chuech. 

heard  the  distant  murmurs  of  the 

falls  of  the  Occoquan,  the  heavens  were  overcast,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.  As  I 
approached  the  village,  I  perceived  that  I  was  upon  the  margin  of  the  waters  lying  deep 
below,  for  there  came  up  the  reflected  lights  from  a  few  dwellings  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
I  had  more  confidence  in  my  horse's  sight  than  in  my  own,  and  allowed  him  to  make  his 
way  as  he  pleased  along  the  invisible  road  to  the  bridge  ;  how  near  to  the  precipice  I  knew 
not,  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  traced  my  wagon  tracks,  in  one  place,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  brow  of  a  cliff  scores  of  feet  above  the  deep  waters. 

Occoquan  is  a  small  manufacturing  village  in  Prince  William  county,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  Chat  name,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  up  from  the  Potomac*  The  creek 
falls  seventy-two  feet  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  All  around  the  scenery  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  to  the  dweller  and  traveler,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it 
may  be  a  delightful  place.  To  me,  the  remembrance  of  a  night  at  Ocooquan  is  the  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  of  my  journey.  There  was  but  one  tavern  in  the  place.  It  was 
kept  by  a  kind-hearted  woman,  who  seemed  desirous  of  contributing  to  my  comfort,  but  her 
bar^oani,  where  strong  liquors  appeared  to  be  dealt  out  with  unsparing  hand,  was  the 
lource  of  all  my  discomfort.  There  I  could  hear  the  ribald  voices  of  loungers  growing 
more  vociferous  as  the  evening  wore  away ;  and  in  my  chamber  I  was  not  relieved.  It 
was  midnight  before  the  revelry  ceased,  and  then  two  or  three  negroes,  with  wretched 
voices,  accompanied  by  a  more  wretched  fiddle,  commenced  a  serenade  in  the  street.  It 
was  two  hours  past  midnight  before  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  the  dram- 
drinkers  were  again  there,  guzzling,  and  talking  profanely.  Greatly  annoyed,  I  determined 
to  leave  the  place,  and,  contrary  to  my  custom,  travel  on  toward  Fredericksburg,  rather  than 

*  After  Lord  Duomore,  the  last  royal  povemor  of  Virginia,  with  his  motley  force  of  whites  and  negroes, 
WIS  driven  from  Gwyo^s  Island  in  July,  1776,  he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  and,  with  petty  spite,  laid  waste 
several  fine  plantations  upon  its  banks.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  mills  at  Ocooquan  falls  (where  the 
▼illage  DOW  is),  and  destroyed  them.  He  was  repulsed  and  driven  on  board  his  ships  by  a  few  of  the 
Prince  William  militia,  and  then  descended  the  river.  This  circumstance  will  be  noticed  more  in  detail 
hereafter.  It  is  soppoised  that  Dunmore  intended  to  capture  Lady  Washington,  and  destroy  the  estate  at 
MoQDt  Vemoo.     A  heavy  storm  and  the  Prince  William  militia  frustrated  his  design. 
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ipend  tba  Sabbath  there.  lufcrrmeil  that  the  roads  between  Occoquan  and  Fredericksbarg 
yvme  Moi'ee  tlian  tho&e  I  h:id  traversed  the  day  before,  I  concluded  to  return  to  Alexandria, 
and  go  duwn  tbo  Potomac  to  Aquia  Creek  on  Monday. 

I  kit  Occuqiiati  alter  a  late  bn-^akfast,  and  rode  as  far  as  Pohick  Church,  on  the  road  to 

Alexandria,  where  I  understood  a  Methodist  meeting 
was  to  be  held  that  day.  No  person  had  yet  arrived, 
but  the  broad  doors  of  the  church  stood  wide  open,  in- 
viting ingress.  Within  that  venerated  fane  I  awaited 
the  slow-gathering  auditory  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  men  and  women, 
white  and  black,  the  whole  congregation,  including 
the  writer,  amounted  to  only  twenty-one  persons. 
What  a  contrast  with  former  days,  when  some  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy  filled  those  now  de- 
serted and  dilapidated  pews,  while  Massey  or  Weems 
performed  the  solemn  and  impressive  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  !  No  choir,  with  the  majestic 
organ,  chanted  the  Te  Deum  or  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis;  the  Decalogue  was  not  read,  nor  did  solemn, 
audible  responses,  as  in  other  days,  go  up  from  the  lips 
of  the  people.  Yet  the  glorious  hymn,  beginning 
"  Come,  holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove  I**  was  sung 
with  fervor ;  and,  standing  behind  the  ancient  com- 
miniinn-tabl0H  a  yountj  preat^lier  in  homely  garb,  with 
the  elo<jueuce  of  true  piety,  proclaimed  the  pure  Gospel 
of  love  J  and  warmed  the  hearU  of  all  present  with  emo- 
tions of  Christian  charity,  the  burden  of  his  discourse. 
I  sat  in  thu  jjew,  near  the  pulpit,  wherein  Washington 
and  his  family  were  scaled,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  for 
miiny  year&,^  and  I  looked  with  peculiar  interest  upon  the 
Law,  the  PnAYBit,  and  the  Cri:ild,  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  back  of  the  chancel,  on  which,  a  thousand  times, 
the  oye£  of  the  Washington^,  the  Masons,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Cofiers,  and  t!ie  Hendersons 
had  rested.  It  was  &  melancholy  sight  to  behold  the  dilapidation  of  that  edifice,  around 
which  cluster  so  many  associations  of  interest.'     A  large  portion  of  the  panes  of  glass  were 


fikv.  MAJtiK  L,  WEC»a.i 


The  CoxsnTNioNTABLB. 


^  Reverend  Ma^on  L.  Weems  wa*i  rector  of  Pohick  Church  for  a  while,  when  Washington  was  a  parish- 
idner^  H^  wns  posaios^d  of  cor^Hideiuble  talent,  but  was  better  adapted  for  *^  a  man  of  the  world"  than  a 
elorf^ymati.  Wit  and  tiumiir  he  Ui^ed  freely,  and  no  man  could  easier  be  "  all  things  to  all  men"  than  Mr. 
Wceiiis.  Hi^  eccenLrjt'ities  ami  sjn^ulw  conduct  finally  lowered  his  dignity  as  a  clergyman,  and  gave  rise 
to  mutiy  false  rumors  re^jies.ning  his  cliaracter.  He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  a  trait  which  he  ex- 
rratserl  to  the  extent  of  his  menus.  A  large  and  increasing  family  compelled  him  to  abandon  preaching  for 
a  livoKboodf  and  he  beeamc  n.  b^kik  .i«;ent  for  Matthew  Carey.  In  that  business  he  was  very  sacce^al, 
N«t|Ursg  in  one  year  over  three  thoit^and  copies  of  a  high-priced  Bible.  He  always  preached  when  invited, 
tliifinjT  hi»  travels  ;  and  in  hl^  f oeation  he  was  instrumental  in  doing  hiuch  good,  for  he  circulated  books  of 
the  highest  moral  ehameter, 

Mr*  Weemst  wrote  an  aliraotive  Lift  of  Wathington,  which  became  so  popular  that  it  passed  throngh 
piaiuc  forty  editions^  He  alito  wrote  a  Life  of  Marion,  which  the  cotemporaries  and  fellow-soldiers  of  that 
ladder  dtiflikcd.  They  chargi^d  the  author  with  filling  his  narrative  with  fiction,  when  facts  were  wanting 
to  give  it  interest.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  a  large  and  well-educated  family. 

*  A  grand-daughter  at  Mm.  Washington,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Custis  of  Arlington  House,  writing  to  Mr. 
Spark?*,  in  lS33i  rcKpcctirjij  the  religions  character  of  Washington,  said,  "His  pew  was  near  the  pnlpit. 
I  hnve  a  perfect  rceolieotion  of  heinj^  there  before  his  election  to  the  presidency,  with  him  and  my  grand- 
(iiiithi^r.  It  w^  K  beaotitui  churuhj  and  had  a  large,  respectable,  and  wealthy  congregation,  who  were 
ra^tiliir  atietidanta.^^ 

*  Pohiek  Cbiirnb  derivi^d  iti.  name  from  a  small  river  near  it,  called  by  the  Indians  Powi^eek  or  Pohifk. 
U  is  with  La  oUE  TrurQ  patt$h^  and  its  particular  location  is  ascribed  to  Washington.     Mooot  Vernon  vns 
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Location  of  tbe  Church. 


Vefltrymen. 


A  curious  Document 


Last  of  Rraddock's  Men 


broken  out,  admitting  freely  the  wind  and  rain,  the  bats  and  the 
birds.  The  elaborately-wrought  pulpit,  placed  by  itself  on  one  side 
of  tbe  church,  away  from  the  chancel,  was  marred  by  desecrating 
hands.  Under  its  sounding-board  a  swallow  had  built  its  nest,  and 
apon  the  book-ledge  of  the  sacred  desk  the  fowls  of  the  air  had  evi- 
dently perched.  I  thought  of  the  words  of  the  *<  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  has  found  a  home,  and  the  swallow  a 
nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  cdtar^  O 
Lord  of  hosts  !"'  The  chancel,  too,  is  disfigured ;  but  the  Law,  the 
Prayer,  and  the  Cre£D,  painted  on  a  blue  ground  above  it,  are  quite 

perfect.     The  pews  are  square, 


SiGKATUBES  OP  Mason  and  Fairfax. 


with  seats  upon  three  sides,  and 
painted  lead  color.  Upon  the 
doors  of  several  of  them  yet  re- 
main the  initials  of  the  former 
occupants,  among  which  I  no- 
ticed those  of  George  Mason  and 
George  William  Fairfax,  who, 
with  Washington,  were  the  leading  men  in  the  parish.* 
The  whole  country  around  Pohiok  seems  to  be  de- 
generating in  soil  and  population,  and  the  old  church 
edifice  is  left  without  a  guardian,  to  molder  into  oblivion. 


Thk  PuLprr. 


within  Truro  parish,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  charch  Washington  took  a  lively  interest.  About  1764,  the 
old  church,  which  stood  in  a  different  part  of  the  parish,  had  fsdlen  into  decay,  and  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  Dew  one.  Its  location  became  a  matter  of  considerable  excitement  in  the  parish,  some  contending  for 
tbe  site  on  which  the  old  edifice  stood,  and  others  for  one  near  the  center  of  the  parish,  and  more  conven- 
iently situated.  Among  tbe  latter  was  Washington.  A  meeting  for  settling  tbe  question  was  finally  beld. 
George  Mason,  who  led  the  party  favorable  to  the  old  site,  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  conjuring  the  peo- 
pie  not  to  desert  the  sacred  spot,  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  It  had  a  powerful  effect,  and 
it  was  thought  that  there  would  not  be  a  dissenting  voice.  Washington  then  arose,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  an  accurate  survey  which  he  had  made  of  the  w^hole  parish,  in  -which  was  marked  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  proposed  location  of  the  new  one,  together  with  the  place  of  residence  of  each  parish- 
iooer.  He  spread  this  map  before  the  audience,  briefly  explained  it,  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would 
not  allow  ^heir  judgments  to  be  guided  by  their  feelings,  and  sat  down.  The  silent  argument  of  the  map 
was  potent;  a  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  site,  and  in  1765  Pohick  Church  was  built. 

*  Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  3. 

*  Wajkhington  was  a  vestryman,  in  1765,  of  both  Truro  and  Fair/ax  parishes.  The  place  of  worship  of 
the  former  was  at  Pohick,  and  of  the  latter  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  is  a  leaf  from  the  church  record  of  Pohick.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  first 
vestry,  and  a  few  others.  By  whose  desecrating  hand  it  was  torn  from  the  records,  or  how  it  found  its  way 
to  its  present  resting-place,  I  know  not.  The  following  is  a  copy  from  the  original,  from  which  1  also  ob- 
tained the  signatures  o(  Mason  and  Fairfax,  given  above.  The  names  were  signed  at  different  times,  during 
the  sommer  and  autumn  of  1 765. 

^*  I.  A  B,  do  declare  that  I  will  be  conformable  to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
M  bv  law  established. 

"  1765.     May  20th. — Thomas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas  Ford,  John  Ford, 

"  \9th  JugMi. — Geo.  Washington,  Daniel  M'Carty,  Edward  Payne,  Thomas  Withers  Coffer,  Thomas 
Ford,  Edw.  Dulin,  John  Dalton,  Danl.  French,  Richard'  Sanford,  Thos.  Shaw,  Thos.  Wren,  Townsend  Dade, 
Charles  Broadwater,*  J.  W.  Payne,  William  Adams. 

"20/A  Jugust. — G.  W.  Fairfax,  John  West,  William  Lynton,  Wm.  Gardner. 

"16/A  September. — Edward  Blackburn. 

"17/A  September. — George  Mason,  Charles  Henderson. 

^October  2lst. — John  Possey. 

""lUtJpHl,  1766.— T.  Ellzy." 

*  Captain  Rroadwater  was  the  owner  of  a  alave  who  drove  a  team  with  a  provlsloD-wagon,  belonging  to  hit  master,  orer  the 
ADechanj  Moantains  in  the  memorable  campaign  in  which  Braddock  was  killed.  The  slave's  name  was  Samuel  Jenkins.  He 
^^  in  tbe  battle  at  tb«  Great  Meadows,  but  escaped  unhurt  On  the  death  of  his  master,  when  he  was  about  for^  years  of 
■fe,  he  WM  purchased  by  a  gentleman,  who  took  him  to  Ohio  and  manumitted  him.  He  settled  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he 
»w*ded  nntilhis  death,  which  occurred  In  1849,  when  he  was  115  years  old.    He  was  probably  the  laatsurrirorof  Bmddock's  mea 
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Return  to  Washington.       Thunder-shower  in  December.       Aquia  Creek.      Almoat  a  Seriooa  Acddent       Potomac  Chnrdi. 

The  preacher  told  me  that  I  might  travel  ten  miles  in  any  direction  from  Pohick  (except 
to  Alexandria)  and  not  find  a  school-house  !  A  few  northern  farmers  are  now  redeeming 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  Fairfax  county  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  circles  of  their 
influence  may  enlarge  until  Pohick  Church  is  included,  and  its  walls  saved  from  destruction. 

When  I  left  the  church,  a  slight  drizzle  omened  an  approaching  storm,  and  I  hastened 
to  Alexandria,  where  I  ascertained  that  I  could  not  get  upon  the  Potomac  steamer  with  my 
horse  without  going  to  Washington  City.  Damp,  weary,  and  vexed,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose 
rein,  for  the  day  was  fast  waning.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Long  Bridge,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  loud  thunder-peal,  burst  from  the  clouds,  and  seemed  to 
open  ''the  windows  of  heaven,"  and  set  free  all  the  "  treasures  of  the  cherubim."  Another 
flash  and  thunder-peal,  with  the  accompanying  deluge,  came  while  I  was  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge, and  I  reined  up  at  the  **  Indian  Queen,"  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  twilight,  with 
all  the  concomitants  of  a  disappointed  disciple  of  Isaack  Walton.  A  thunder-shower  in 
December  is  a  phenomenon  so  rare  that  I  almost  enjoyed  the  misery. 

The  steam-boat  for  Aquia  Creek  left  Washington  the  following  morning  at  two  o'clock. 
I  was  upon  her  deck  in  time,  but  a  careless  servant  having  left  a  part  of  my  Jiaggage  be- 
hind, I  was  obliged  to  return  and  remain  in  Washington  another  day.  It  proved  a  fine  one 
for  traveling,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  next  day,  when  I  was  upon  the  road.  The  dawn 
opened  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  raw  east  wind.  This  was  sufflciently  unpleasant  for  a 
traveler ;  yet  a  more  vexatious  circumstance  awaited  my  debarkation  at  Aquia  Creek. 
From  the  landing  to  a  plantation  road  leading  to  the  Fredericksburg  |nX'^,  almost  two  miles, 
there  was  no  wagon-track,  the  rail-road  being  the  only  highway.  I  mounted  my  wagon 
upon  a  hand-car,  employed  two  stout  negroes  as  locomotives,  and,  leading  my  horse  along 
the  rough-ribbed  iron  way,  finally  reached  a  plantation  lane  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp.  Where 
the  rail-way  traverses  a  broad  marsh,  deep  ditches  cross  it  transversely.  My  horse,  in  at- 
tempting to  leap  one  of  these,  fell  between  the  iron  bars,  with  a  hinder  leg  over  one  of  them, 
which  prevented  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  efforts  to  leap  from  the  ditch.  I  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  thigh-bone  snap,  for  almost  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  rested  upon  it. 
The  salvation  of  the  animal  depended  upon  getting  that  leg  free.  I  had  no  aid,  for  the 
negroes  had  neither  will  nor  judgment  to  assist.  At  the  risk  of  being  made  a  foot-ball,  I 
placed  my  shoulder  in  the  hollow  of  the  hoof,  and  with  strength  increased  by  solicitude,  I 
succeeded  in  pushing  the  limb  over  the  rail,  and  the  docile  animal,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  being  passive,  stood  erect  in  his  prison  of  iron  and  soft  earth.  Within  a  rect- 
angle of  a  few  feet,  and  a  bank,  shoulder  high,  he  was  still  confined.  He  made  several 
eflbrts  to  spring  out,  but  his  knees  would  strike  the  margin.  At  length,  summoning  all  his 
energies,  and  appearing  to  shrink  into  smaller  compass,  he  raised  his  fore-feet  upon  the  bank, 
gave  a  spring,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  he  stood  safe  and  unhurt  (though  trembling  in  every 
limb)  upon  the  road.  With  a  light  and  thankful  heart  I  traveled  the  sinuous  pathway, 
through  gates  and  bars,  for  five  or  six  miles,  to  the  high  road,  the  storm  increasing. 

The  distance  from  Aquia  Creek  to  Fredericksburg  is  fifteen  miles.     When  about  half- 
way, I  passed  the  ruins  of  old  Potomac  Church,  once  one  of  the  ,  '  •    ' 
finest  sacred  edifices  in  Virginia.      The  plan  of  the  interior  was 
similar  to  that  of  Pohick.     The  roof  is  supported  by  square  col- 
umns, stuccoed  and  painted  in  imitation  of  variegated  marble 
The  windows  are  in  Gothic  style.     The  Law,  the  Prayer,  and 
the  Creed  were  quite  well  preserved  upon  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing the  roof  is  partly  fallen  in,  and  the  storms  have  free 
passage  through  the  ruined  arches.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  thorn,  dwarf  cedars,  and  other  shrubs,  festooned  and  gar- 
landed with  ivy  and  the  wild  grape,  which  almost  effectually     ^'^"^  ^'  ^^'^""^^  ^^^""^^ 
guard  the  venerable  relic  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.    With  proper  care,  this  church  might 
have  been  a  place  of  worship  a  century  longer,  but  like  many  other  old  churches,  consecrated 
in  the  appreciating  mind  of  the  patriotic  American,  this  edifice  is  moldering  through  neglect 
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IbeRappdiaiuiock.      Fredericlubarg.      Wuhington'a  Birth-place.      First  Monumental  Stone.      Notables  of  Westmureland. 

*^  They  are  all  passing  from  the  land ; 
Those  churches  old  and  gray, 
In  which  oar  fathers  used  to  stand, 
In  years  gone  by,  to  pray. 

Ay,  pull  then)  down,  as  well  yon  may, 

Those  altars  stem  and  old ; 
They  speak  of  those  long  passM  away. 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 
Few,  few,  are  now  the  strong-aim'd  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New-fangled,  painted  things, 
For  these  but  mock  the  modern  eye. 

The  past  around  them  brings. 
Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 
A  pile  which  suits  who  worships  here.'* 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

I  crossed  the  Rappahannock*  upon  a  long  toll-hridge,  and  entered  Fredericksburg  at  noon. 
The  city  is  old  in  fact,  and  antique  in  appearance.  A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  set* 
tiers  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  extensively  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Rappahannock,  applied 
for  a  town  charter.  I^  was  granted  ;»  and  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick,  the  father 
of  George  III.,  and  then  heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne,  it  was  called  Fredericks- 
burg. At  that  time  there  was  only  a  tobacco  warehouse  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  with 
its  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick,  but  few  are  in  modern  style,  or  of  apparently  recent  construction. 

Fredericksburg  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  our  subject,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
Washington  passed  his  youthful  days  in  its  vicinity,  and  that  near  the  city,  beneath  an  un- 
finished monument,  repose  the  remains  of  his  beloved  mother.  The  place  of  Washington's 
birth  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county,  the  *'  Athens  of  Virginia.*'*  It  is  upon  the  *'  Wakefield  estate,"  now  owned 
by  John  E.  Wilson,  Esq.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  destroyed  before  the  Rev- 
olution. Upon  its  site,  George  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq.,  placed  a  slab  of  free-stone, h 
represented  in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  on  which  is  the  simple  in- 
•cription,  *'  Here,  the  1 1  th  of  February  [O.  S.],  1 732,  George  Washington  was  born.'" 

*  The  Rappahannock  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  in  Virginia.  It  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  1 30  miles 
Borthwcst  of  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  miles  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  ves- 
•eb  requiring  ten  feet  of  water,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  a  little  above  Fredericksburg. 

'  This  name  has  been  given  to  Westmoreland  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  men,  distinguished  in 
our  annals,  who  were  born  there.  Washington  ;  the  two  Lees,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
the  brothers  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Thomas,  Francis,  and  Arthur) ;  General  Henry  Lee ;  Judge  Bush  rod 
Washington,  and  President  Monroe,  were  all  born  in  that  county.  Richard  Henry  Lee's  residence  was 
Ckantiliif.  on  the  Potomac.  Monroe  was  bom  at  the  head  of  Monroe's  Creek.  In  Stratford,  upon  the  Po- 
tomac, a  few  miles  above  the  residence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  is  still  standing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
brntdiogs  in  this  country.  I  greatly  desired  to  visit  it,  and  portray  it  for  this  work,  but  circumstances  pre- 
Teoted.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  father  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  was  president  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  While  governor,  his  dwelling  was  burned,  and  this  edifice  was 
erected  for  him,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  London  merchants,  by  whom 
be  was  greatly  esteemed.  There  is  no  structure  in  our  country  to  compare  with  it.  The  w^alls  of  the  first 
•tory  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  of  the  second  story,  two  feet,  composed  of  brick  imported  from  En- 
gland. It  originally  contained  about  one  hundred  rooms.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  offices, 
one  at  each  comer,  containing  fifteen  rooms.  The  stables  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred 
horses.     lu  cost  was  about  $80,000. 

'  The  public  career  of  Washington  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  these  volumes,  for  he  was  identified 
with  all  the  important  events  of  the  Revolution.  His  life  is  too  well  known  tn  need  an  extended  memoir. 
I  will  here  briefly  chronicle  a  notice  of  his  family,  and  the  events  of  his  early  life.  He  was  descended  from 
tn  old  family  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  name  of  Washington,  as  a  family,  was  first  known  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Previously  there  was  a  manor  of  that  name,  in  the  county  of  Dtir* 
haoi,  owned  by  William  de  Hertburne,  who,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  took  the  name  of  bis  estate 
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Waahingtoa's  Birth-place.     His  Anceatora.     Arms  and  Monamenta.     Fint  Monumental  Stone  to  the  Memory  of  Waahingtuo. 

The  house  in  which  his  nativity  took  place  was  precisely  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
family  residence  on  the  Rappahannock,  delineated  opposite,  being  of  the  better  class  of  plain 


SrrK  OP  Wasiiikoton's  Bikth  placr.^ 


From  that  gentleman  have  descended  the  branches  of  the  Washington  family  in  England  and  America. 
The  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  local  histories  of  England  as  belonging  to  per. 
sons  of  wealth  and  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Washington  was  renowned  for  his  bravery  at 
|\  the  siege  of  Worcester  against  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  at  the  taking  of  Bristol. 
<\  Monuments  erected  in  churches  with  the  name  of  Washington  upon  them,  are  proofs  of 
their  opulence.  The  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  family  is  said  to  be  yet  well  preserved. 
It  is  built  of  stone  of  great  solidity.  The  timber  is  chiefly  of  oak ;  and  in  several  of 
the  rooms,  particularly  in  the  large  hall  or  banque ting-room,  are  remains  of  rich  carr- 
ing  and  gilding  in  the  cornices  and  wainscoting.  Over  the  mantel-pieoes,  elaborately 
carved,  are  the  family  arms,  richly  emblazoned  upon  escutcheons.  The  walls  of  the 
house  are  five  feet  thick.  The  entire  residence  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  and 
orchards.  The  old  family  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  "  Sir  Laubemce  Wash- 
ington, Nite,"  grandson  of  the  first  proprietor  of  the  name,  of  Snigrave,  and  the  ances- 
tor of  General  Washington,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Gardson  Church,  two  miles  from  Malms- 
bury.  It  is  of  the  mural  style,  and  bears  the  family  arms.  Sir  Laurence  Washington 
died  in  May,  1643.  Two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Laurence  Washington,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  about  the  year  1657,  and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  in  West- 
moreland county.  The  eldest  brother  of  the  emigrants.  Sir  William  Washington,  married 
a  half  sister  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Washington,  soon  after  settling  in  Virginia,  engaged  in  military  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married  Ann  Pope,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Laurence  and  John,  and  a  daughter.  Laurence  married  Mildred  War- 
ner, of  Gloucester  count}^,  and  had  three  children,  John,  Augustine,  and  Mildred.  Au- 
gustine first  married  Jane  Butler,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.     His  sec- 

'  This,  and  the  picture  of  the  residence  of  the  Washington  family  on  the  Rappahannock,  are  from  draw- 
ings by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.  Under  date  of  August  21,  1851,  Mr.  Custis  kindly  furnished  me  with  an 
interesting  account  of  the  dedication  of  this  Jirst  monununtal  stone  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  In  Jnne, 
1815  (a  few  days  before  the  corner  stone  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore  was  laid),  accorapaiued 
by  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Lewis  and  Grymes),  he  sailed  from  Alexandria  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake^  for  Pope^s  Creek.  Arrived  at  the  hallowed  spot  with  the  inscribed  tablet,  they  proceeded  to 
deposit  it  in  a  proper  place.  "  Desirous  of  making  the  ceremonial  of  de|x>siting  the  stone  as  imposing  as 
circumstances  would  permit,"  says  Mr.  Custis,  *'  we  enveloped  it  in  the  *  Star-spanolsd  Banxer^  of  oar 
country,  and  it  was  borne  to  its  resting-place  in  the  arms  of  the  descendants  of  four  Revolatiooary  patriots 
and  soldiers — Samuel  Lewis,  son  of  George  Lewis,  a  captain  in  Baylor^s  regiment  of  horse,  and  nephew 
of  Washington  ;  William  Grymes,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Grymes,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Life  Guards;  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  the  son  of  a  brave  soldier  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Guilford;  and 
George  W.  P.  Custis,  the  son  of  John  Parke  Custis,  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief  before  Cam* 
bridge  and  Yorktown.  We  gathered  together  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  chimney  that  once  formed  the  hearth 
around  which  Washington  in  his  infancy  had  played,  and  constructed  a  rude  kind  of  pedestal,  on  which  we 
reverently  placed  the  first  stone,  commending  it  to  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  American  people  is 
general,  and  the  citizens  of  Westmoreland  in  particular." 

*  The  shi  Id  with  the  stars  and  stripes,  on  the  right,  forms  the  seal  of  General  Washington.  A  aopy  of  it^  taken  from  a  deslh 
warrant,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Arms  op  titb  Wash- 
ington Familt.* 
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Vir^aoM  Retideiice  of  the  Washington  Family.  Early  Life  of  General  Waahington.  Death  of  his  Brodier  Laurence. 

Virginian  farm-houses.     It  had  four  rooms,  with  an  enormous  chimney  at  each  end,  on  the 
outside.    The  estate  on  the  Rappahannock  was  owned  by  his  father,  Augustine  Washington. 


KKSIOSNCB   OP  THB   WjUHINOTON  FAMILY. 


ond  wife  was  Mary  Ball,  to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  6th  of  March,  1730.  By  her  he  had  six  children ; 
the  first-bom  was  George,  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  emigrant  to 
America,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  the  first  Laurence  of  Sulgrave.  He  was  bom  on  the  22d  (1 1th  O.  S.) 
of  February,  1732.  His  parents  soon  afterward  removed  to  an  estate  in  Stafford  county,  near  Fredericks- 
borg,  where  his  father  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Bridge's  Creek.  To  each  of 
his  sons  he  left  a  plantation.  To  his  oldest  survivor  he  bequeathed  an  estate  on  Hunting  Creek  (afterward 
Mount  Vemon),  and  to  George  he  left  the  lands  and  mansion  (pictured  above)  where  his  father  lived.  His 
mother  had  fire  young  children  to  nurture  and  prepare  for  active  life.  It  was  a  great  responsibility,  yet 
she  performed  her  duty  with  entire  success.  To  her  guidance  the  world  probably  owes  much  of  the  good 
which  has  emanated  from  the  career  of  her  illustrious  son. 

Washington  received  few  advantages  from  early  school  education.  There  were  then  few  good  schools 
in  the  colonies.  The  wealthy  planters  sent  their  children  to  England  to  be  educated.  The  mother  of  George 
did  Bot  feel  able  to  incur  the  expense,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  her,  a  neighboring  school,  and 
occasionally  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics,  for  his  elementary  knowledge.  His  practical  mind  developed 
nobly  under  even  this  deficient  culture.  He  left  school  when  almost  sixteen  years  of  age,  pretty  thoroughly 
versed  in  mathematics,  and  fully  competent  for  the  profession  of  a  practical  surveyor.  When  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  his  half-brother,  Laurence  Washington,  having  observed  in  him  a  fondness  for  military  mat- 
ters, obtained  for  him  a  midshipman^s  warrant,  in  1746.  That  gentleman  had  served  under  Admiral  Ver- 
non at  the  siege  of  Carthsigena,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  his 
commander.  He  regarded  the  British  navy  as  an  attractive  field,  where  his  young  brother  might  become 
distinguished.  The  mother  of  young  Washington  partly  consented ;  but  when  the  time  approached,  and 
the  boy  with  buoyant  spirits  prepared  for  departure,  her  matemal  feelings  were  too  strong  to  allow  a 
separation,  and  the  project  wns  abandoned. 

Laurence  Washington  married  a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  William  Fairfax,  who  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent of  his  majesty's  council  in  the  colony.  When  young  Washington  lef^  school,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
brother  Laurence  at  Mount  Vemon,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family  led  to  those  initial  steps  in 
his  poblio  life  which  resulted  so  gloriously.  He  was  employed  to  survey  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  belonging  to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  relative  of  William.  When  only 
lixteen  years  and  one  month  old,  he  set  out  with  George  W.  Fairfax  (whose  signature,  with  that  of  George 
Mason,  is  on  page  421)  to  survey  these  immense  tracts.  They  suffered  great  privations,  and  encountered 
aany  dangers ;  but  this  expedition  proved  a  school  of  immense  advantage  to  the  future  hero.  He  executed 
his  task  very  satisfactorily,  and  soon  afterward  received  an  appointment  as  public  surveyor.  He  devoted 
three  years  to  this  lucrative  pursuit.  His  talents,  probity,  and  general  intelligence  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  Virginia.  The  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  state, 
caosed  the  governor  to  divide  the  province  into  militia  districts,  over  which  was  placed  an  officer  with  the 
rank  of  major,  whose  duty  it  was  to  drill  the  people  in  military  tactics.  Over  one  of  these  districts  young 
Wnshington  was  placed  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  pay  of  $750  a  year.  He  had  just  entered  upon 
this  duty,  when  his  brother  Laurence,  on  account  of  failing  health,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  make 
t  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  desired  the  company  of  George,  and  they  sailed  for  Barbadoes  in  Sep- 
tember, 1751.  They  remained  there  a  few  weeks;  but  hope  for  the  invalid  faded  away,  and  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Bermuda,  and  send  George  home  for  his  wife.  While  in  Barbadoes,  young  Washington  was  sick 
three  weeks  with  the  small-pox.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  sailed  for  home.  At  first,  an  encouraging 
letter  came  from  Laurence ;  the  second  was  desponding,  and,  giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  he  returned  home. 
He  lingered  a  short  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years.  His  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  noticed,  he  bequeathed  to  George,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving  daughter  dying  without  issiu- 
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several  years  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Ball  (daughter  of  Colonel  Ball,  of  Lancas- 
ter), the  mother  of  the  illustrious  patriot.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in  Stafford 
county,  and  when  I  visited  that  city, a  it  was  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Teasdale.  The  mansion-house,  which  stood  near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  King, 
a  short  distance  below  the  rail-road  bridge,  has  long  since  gone  to  decay  and  disappeared, 
and  to  the  skillful  pencil  of  J.  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  accompanying 
picture. 

The  storm  continuing,  and  nothing  6f  interest  being  left  upon  the  soil  known  as  **  The 
Washington  Farm,"  I  did  not  visit  it,  but  contented  myself  M'ith  a  distant  view  of  its  roll- 
ing acres  as  I  rode  out  of  Fredericksburg  to  pursue  my  journey  southward. 

On  the  northwest  corner  of  Charles  and  Lewis  streets,  in  Fredericksburg,  is  the  house 
(the  residence  of  Richard  Stirling,  Esq  )  where  the  mother  of  Washington  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  where  she  died.  There  that  honored  matron,  and  more 
honored  son,  had  their  last  earthly  interview  in  the  spring  of  1789,  after  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  his  departure  for  New  York  to  take  the  oath 
of  office,  and  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  Washington,  actuated  by  that  filial  reverence 
and  regard  which  always  distinguished  him,*  hastened  to  Fredericksburg  to  visit  his  mother. 
She  was  then  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  bowed  with  age  and  the  ravages  of  that  terrible 
disease,  a  deep-rooted  cancer  in  the  breast.  Their  interview  was  deeply  afiecting.  After 
the  first  emotions  incident  to  the  meeting  had  subsided,  Washington  said,  '*  The  people, 
madam,  have  been  pleased,  with  the  most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  United  States ;  but  before  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  office,  I 
have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  So  soon  as  the  public  business  which  must 
necessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  government  can  be  disposed  of,  I  sball  hasten 

George  was  one  of  his  brother's  executors,  and  the  duties  incumbent  thereon  occapicd  the  principal  part  of 
his  tinac. 

When  Governor  Dinwiddie  came  to  Virginia,  he  apportioned  the  colony  into  four  grand  military  divisions, 
over  one  of  which  he  placed  Major  Washington.  He  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office  with  great  skill 
and  fidelity,  and  when  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians  called  for  a  military  expe- 
dition, Major  Washington  w^as  sent  to  reconnoiter,  and  collect  all  possible  information.  In  this  periioos 
business  he  was  successful,  and  so  pleased  was  the  governor  and  council,  that  they  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner to  visit  the  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  to  demand  an 
expficit  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  By  what  right  do  you  invade  British  territory?''  The  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Washington  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  He  not  only  faith- 
fully  executed  the  instructions  of  the  governor,  expressed  on  the  face  of  bis  commission,  but  obtained  a  great 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  numbers  and  resources  of  the  enemy.  For  eleven  weeks  he  saflered 
great  hardships  with  his  few  companions,  when  he  appeared  at  Williamsburg,  and  laid  his  report  before 
the  governor  and  his  council.  War  was  deemed  necessary,  and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  The 
other  colonies  were  called  upon  for  aid.  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Virginia  forces 
destined  for  Ohio,  and  in  April  he  marched  toward  the  Alleghanies.  Some  severe  conflicts  ensued,  and 
finally,  the  expedition  was  defeated.  The  conduct  of  Washington  was  highly  approved.  When  Braddock 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the  spring  of  1755,  Washington,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him  as  one  of  his  military  family.  In  the  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows  which  ensued,  Braddock  was  killed. 
Colonel  Washington  behaved  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  by  his  skill  the  army  was  saved  from  entire 
destruction.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  continued  in  the  military  service  until  1759,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  for  Frederick  county.  He  was  married  the  same 
year  to  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis.  This  event  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Tbe  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon  having  come  into  his  possession,  he  established  himself  there  three  months  after  his  roar- 
nage.  From  that  period  until  his  election  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in  1774,  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  to  the  duties  of  a  state  legislator.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists 
in  their  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  he  was  appointed,  as  we  have  noticed  on 
page  563,  volume  i.,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army.  From  that  time  his  life  forms  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  history  of  our  Republic.  His  final  retirement  to  Mount  Vernon  after  tbe  war,  and 
his  death,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

*  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  during  the  Revolution,  his  mother  was  with  him  at  a  large  social 
jrathering.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  aged  matron  approached  her  son,  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and 
said,  "Come,  George,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  at  home-,  late  hours  are  injurious."  With  the  docility  of  t 
.•hild  the  general  left  the  company  with  his  mother j  "but,"  as  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  to  me,  when  spca'tingof 
ihe  circumstance,  "he  came  back  again."' 
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to  Virginia,  and — '*  Here  the  matron  interrupted  him  with,  "  You  will  see  me  no  more. 
My  great  age,  and  the  disease  which  is  fast  approaching  my  vitals,  warns  me  that  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  to  God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go, 
George,  fulfill  the  destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to  assign  you  ;  go,  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always."  Washington  wept ;  the  great 
man  was  again  a  little  child,  and  he  kissed  the  furrowed  cheek  of  his  parent  with  all  the 
tender  affection  and  simplicity  of  a  loving  boy.  With  a  full  heart  he  went  forth  to  **  fulfill 
the  destiny"  which  Heaven  assigned  him,  and  he  saw  his  mother  no  more.  She  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1789,  and  was  buried  on  a  beautiful  knoll  upon  the  estate  of  her  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,*  within  sound  of  the  busy  hum  of  the  city. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thickly-falling  sleet,  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  the  mothei 
of  Washington,  and  sketched  the  half-finished  and 
neglected  monument  which  was  erected  over  it  a  few 
years  ago.  It  stands  near  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  she 
often  resorted  in  fine  weather  for  private  meditation 
and  devotion.  Years  before  her  death  she  selected 
that  spot  for  her  grave.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  has  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  7lh  of  May,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
CGucourse  of  people.  He  went  down  the  Potomac 
from  Washington  City  on  the  6th,*  and  was  met  at 
Potomac  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  by  the  '^^**""  ""'  '^"^  *'"^"^"  ""^  ''  -"^ ^^^•"^• 
Monument  Committee  of  that  city.  He  was  also  met  by  a  military  escort,  and  conducted 
to  the  residence  of  Doctor  Wallace,  where  he  was  entertained.  A  large  military  and  civic 
procession  was  formed  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  the  grave,  where  the  imposing 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed.  Mr.  Basset,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg, 
first  addressed  the  president  on  the  character  of  her  whom  they  sought  to  honor.  The 
president  made  an  eloquent  reply  ;  and,  as  he  deposited  an  inscribed  plate  in  the  hollow 
corner-stone,  he  said,  *•  Fellow-citizens,  at  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I  now  deposit  this 
plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it ;  and  when  the  American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come 
op  to  this  high  and  holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he  recall  the 
virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath,  and  depart  with  his  affections  purified,  and  his  piety 
strengthened,  while  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington." 

Referring  to  this  event,  Mrs.  Sigourney  thus  beautifully  wrote  for  the  Fredonia  Arena : 

*'  Long  hast  thou  slept  unnoticed.     Nature  stole 
In  her  soft  minstrelsy  around  thy  bed, 


*  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  married  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Washington.  He  was  proprietor  of  half  the 
timn  of  Fredericksburg,  and  of  an  extensive  territory  adjoining.  During  the  war,  in  which  his  feelings 
vere  warmly  enlisted,  he  superintended  the  great  manufactory  of  arms  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
'ocal  magistrate  for  many  years,  and  often  represented  bis  county  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  Decem- 
'•er,  1781,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  His  son  George  was  atone  time  a  captain  in  the  Commander-iti' 
•hitfi  Guard,  and  his  other  three  sons  were  active  public  men.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  marrricd  Charles 
'Vter,  Esq. 

'  While  the  boat  was  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Alexandria  on  this  occasion,  Lieutenant  Randolph,  who  had 
lately  been  dismissed  from  the  navy,  went  on  board,  and  proceeding  into  the  cabin,  where  the  venerable 
firesideot  sat  at  table  reading  and  smoking,  made  a  brutal  and  cowardly  attack  upon  him.  Randolph  was 
tnstaotly  seized  by  the  captain,  when  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  accompanied  him,  rescued  him,  and  bore 
•lim  to  the  wharf.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  hearing  of  the  outrage,  was  so  greatly  incensed  that  he  said  to 
'I*  president,  **  Sir,  if  you  will  pardon  me  in  case  I  am  tried  and  convicted,  I  will  kill  Randolph,  fur  this 
iiwoll  to  you,  in  fifteen  minutes.^'  *'  No,  sir,"  responded  the  president,  "  I  can  not  do  that.  I  want  no 
man  to  stand  between  me  and  my  assailants,  nor  none  to  take  revenge  on  my  account.  Had  I  been  pre- 
pared for  this  cowardly  vUlain^s  approach,  I  can  assure  you  all  that  he  never  would  have  the  temerity  to 
«Miertake  such  a  thing  again." 
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Spreading  her  yemal  tissue,  violet-gemmM, 
And  pearl'd  with  dews. 

She  bade  bright  Summer  bring 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  birds, 
And  Autumn  oast  his  reaper's  ooronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect.     But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage — Mother  of  our  chief ! — 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoreth  him  who  pays. 
Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time — 
Simple  in  garb,  majestic,  and  serene ; 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstances ;  in  truth 
Inflexible ;  and,  with  a  Spartan  zeal, 
Repressing  vice  and  making  folly  grave. 
Thou  didst  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  wa^ie 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth — ^to  sport  a  while 
Amid  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave, 
Then,  fleet  like  the  Ephemeron,  away, 
Building  no  temple  in  her  children's  hearts, 
Save  to  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  worship'd. 

For  the  might  that  clothed 
The  "  Pater  Patria" — for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due. 
Who,  mid  his  elements  of  being  wrought, 
We  know  not — Heaven  can  tell." 

Almost  twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  imposing  pageant  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  was  displayed,  and  yet  the  monument  is  unfinished.     Still  may  Spring,  and 
^_jj^  Summer,  and 

**  Stormy  Winter  speak 
Sternly  of  man's  neglect ;" 

for  the  huge  marble  obelisk,  as  it  came  from  the  quarry,  lies  there  yet, 
defaced  and  mutilated  by  rude  hands,  and  silently  appealing  to  local  pride 
and  general  patriotism  to  sculpture  its  ornaments,  and  place  it  where  it 
was  designed  to  be.  Year  after  year  the  dust  of  the  plain  has  lodged 
upon  the  top  of  the  half-finished  pile/  and  the  seeds  of  wild  flowers  have 
been  borne  thither  upon  the  wings  of  the  zephyrs ;  and  where  the  base 
of  the  noble  obelisk  should  rest,  Nature,  as  if  rebuking  insensate  man, 
hath  woven  green  garlands,  and  hung  flowery  festoons.  Upon  the  broad 
tablet  whereon  was  to  be  inscribed  the  beautiful  memorial,  **  Mart,  the 
Mother  of  Washington,"  dark  green  fungi  have  made  their  humilia- 

Th.  Obelisk.!  ^j^^  ^^^^^  instead. 

I  lefl  Fredericksburg'  at  two  o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  lodging  at  Bowling  Green,  in 
Caroline  county,  twenty-two  miles  distant.  The  post-road  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  trav- 
eled ;  broad,  and  in  good  condition.  It  passes  through  a  gently  rolling,  fertile  country,  and 
apparently  well  cultivated.  When  within  about  twelve  miles  of  my  destination  I  passed 
a  farm-house,  from  which  two  men,  with  a  span  of  horses  and  a  rickety  market  wagon. 


^  This  is  a  sketch,  from  the  original  design  of  the  monument,  of  the  obelisk  and  its  surmoontings,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  upon  the  present  structure.  Why  half-hewn  marble  has  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  unfinished  that  Vandal  relic-seekers  have  ruined  it,  I  can  not  comprehend.  Is  there  not  pablic  spirit 
enough  in  Virginia  to  complete  this  memorial  of  her  most  honored  daughter?  Independent  of  the  refleeted 
glory  of  her  son,  she  was  a  noble  woman,  because  truly  excellent  in  all  her  relations  in  life ;  a  sincere) 
Christian ;  kind  and  benevolent ;  and  a  mother  who,  like  Cornelia,  regarded  her  children  as  her  jewels,  and 
cherished  them  accordingly. 

*  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  when  I  was  at  Fredericksburg,  I  was  not  aware  dnit  Cokwei 
Hugh  Mercer,  the  son  of  the  lamented  General  Mercer,  who  was  killed  at  Princeton,  was  a  resident  of  that 
city.  Educated  at  the  public  expense,  by  order  of  Congress,  his  name  and  character  belong  to  history. 
A  portrait  of  this  *'  foster-child  of  the  Republic'*  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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were  just  departing  for  Richmond,  whither  I  was  making  my  way.  They,  too,  intended 
to  lodge  at  Bowling  Green,  and  offered  to  pilot  me.  Their  fresh  horses  tried  Charley's 
speed  and  bottom  to  the,  utmost.  We  crossed  the  Mattapony  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pamunkey,  at  twilight,  over  two  high  bridges.  Night  came  on  with  sudden  and  intense 
darkness ;  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  pilots.  At  a  fork  I  <<  lost  my  reckoning  ;'*  they 
taking  one  branch  and  I  the  other.  Charley  neighed,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  *'  I  was  wise 
in  my  own  conceit,"  and  reined  him  into  the  other  fork.  I  rode  on  for  nearly  an  hour  with- 
out passing  a  habitation,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  the  nature  or  direction  of  the  road  I 
was  traveling.  A  heavy  mist  shrouded  the  country.  At  length  the  rays  of  a  candle  came 
feebly  from  a  window  at  the  road-side.  I  hailed,  and  asked  for  and  obtained  lodgings  for 
the  night.  It  was  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  planter,  some  seven  miles  from 
Bowling  Green.  I  had  wandered  four  miles  from  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  but  was 
not  far  from  the  nearest  highway  to  Hanover  Court  House,  my  next  point  of  destination. 

I  resumed  my  journey  at  daybreak,  leaving  Bowling  Green  on  the  lefl ;  breakfasted  at  a 
small  tavern,  afler  a  ride  of  six  miles,  and  soon  overtook  my  pilots,  who,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  point  beyond  Bowling  Green  the  night  before,  had  broken  an  axle  while  crossing  a 
swamp.  We  journeyed  on  together  to  Hanover  Court  House,  within  nineteen  miles  of 
Richmond.  The  appearance  of  the  country  changed  materially  after  crossing  the  Matta- 
pony. It  became  more  hilly,  sandy,  and  sterile,  producing  dwarf  pines  in  abundance. 
We  crossed  the  Pamunkey  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  its  branches  (the  North  and 
Sonth  Anna),  and,  at  a  mile  distant,  reached  Hanover  Court  House  in  time  for  a  late  din- 
ner. The  village  now&  consists  of  the  ancient  court-house  and  tavern,  one  brick 
house,  several  negro  huts,  and  a  jail.  The  latter  was  in  process  of  reconstruction 
when  I  was  there,  having  been  burned  a  few  months  previously.  Here  was  a  flourishing 
town  before  Richmond,  now  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  an  incorporated 
village.  The  Pamunkey  was  then  navigable  for  sloops  and  schooners ;  now  the  channel 
is  filled  with  sand.  Hanover  was  a  place  of  considerable  business.  Sixteen  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  were  annually  exported  from  it,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  eligible  site  for 
the  state  capital.  When  the  House  of  Burgesses  were 
deliberating  upon  the  subject  of  removing  the  Capitol 
from  Williamsburg,  they  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
deciding  upon  Hanover  instead  of  Richmond.  Where 
the  populous  village  once  stood  I  saw  traces  of  a  re- 
cent corn  crop,  but  not  a  vestige  of  former  habitation. 

The  old  tavern  where  I  lodged,  and  the  court-house, 
ire  objects  of  much  interest,  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  former  Patrick  Henry  was  a  temporary 
bar-tender,^  and  in  the  latter  he  made  those  first  ef- 
forts at  oratory  which  burst  forth  like  meteors  from 
the  gkwm  of  his  obscurity.     He  had  passed  his  youth-  hanovm  coubtmousk." 

'  The  Marquis  de  ChasteUux,  who  visited  Hanover  in  1781,  mentions  this  tavern  as  *'a  tolerably  hand- 
«RDe  inn,  with  a  very  large  saloon,  and  a  covered  portico,  and  destined  to  receive  the  company  who  assem- 
ble  every  three  months  at  the  court-house,  either  on  private  or  public  aflfairs.*' 

I  slept  in  the  **  large  saloon  -"  and  under  shelter  of  the  '^  covered  portico''  mentioned  by  the  marquis,  I 
fetched  the  court-house.  The  general  external  appearance  of  the  house,  I  was  informed,  has  been  changed. 
The  oiarqais  relates  the  following  anecdote  respecting  the  passage  of  the  English  through  that  county  : 
^  Mr.  Tilghman,  our  landlord,  though  he  lamented  his  misfortune  in  having  lodged  and  boarded  Cornwallis 
■nd  his  retiDoe,  without  his  lordship  having  made  the  least  recompense,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  fright 
which  the  unexpected  arrival  -i  Tarleton  spread  among  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  who  came  to 
bear  the  news,  and  were  assembled  in  the  court-house.  A  negro,  on  horseback,  came  full  gallop  to  let 
ihem  know  that  Tarleton  was  not  above  three  miles  off*.  The  resolution  of  retreating  was  soon  taken ;  but 
tke  alarm  was  so  sadden,  and  the  confusion  so  great,  that  every  one  mounted  the  first  horse  he  could  find, 
to  that  few  of  those  curious  gentlemen  returned  upon  their  own  horses.'' — Travels^  ii.,  13,  14. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  front,  looking  east-northeast.  The  'building  is  of  imported  brick,  with  an  arcade 
IB  frooL    It  was  erected  about  1740.    An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  rear,  wherein  is  the  judge's  bench. 
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ful  days  in  apparent  idleness,  and,  lacking  business  tact  and  energy,  he  failed  to  succeed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  became  bankrupt,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  aid  him.  lie  had  married  at  eighteen,  and  yet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  done  little  toward  supporting  a  wife.  They  lived  most  of  the  time  with 
his  father-in-law  (Mr.  Shelton),  who  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover,  and  when  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  young  Henry  took  his  place  behind  the  bar.  As  a  last  resort,  he  studied  law. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  for  six  weeks,  when  he  obtained  a  license,  but  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  "  briefless;'*  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  how  to  draw  a  brief  correctly.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was  employed  in  the  celebrated  Parsons's  Cause  ;  and  in  Hanover 
court-house,  on  that  occasion,  his  genius  was  first  developed.  The  case  was  a  controversy 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  relating  to  the  stipend  claimed  by  the 
former*  A  decision  of  the  court  in  favor  of  the  clergy  had  left  nothing  undetermined  but 
the  amount  of  damages  in  the  cause  which  was  pending.  Young  Henry  took  part  against 
the  clergy,  and  in  his  plea  his  wonderful  oratory  beamed  out,  for  the  first  time,  in  great 
splendor.     Wirt  has  vividly  described  the  scene  in  his  life  of  the  **  American  Demosthenes."^ 


*  "The  array  before  Mr.  Henry's  eyes  was  now  roost  fearful.  On  the  bench  sat  more  than  twenty 
clergymen,  the  roost  learned  men  in  the  colony,  and  the  roost  capable,  as  well  as  the  severest  critics  before 
whom  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  made  his  debtU.  The  court-house  was  crowded  with  ao  overwhelm- 
ins:  multitude,  and  surrounded  with  an  immense  and  anxious  throng,  who,  not  finding  room  to  enter,  were 
endeavoring  to  listen  without  in  the  deepest  attention.  But  there  was  something  still  more  awfully  discon- 
certing than  all  this ;  for  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magistrate  sat  no  other  person  than  his  own  father. 
Mr.  Lyons  opened  the  cause  very  briefly;  in  the  way  of  argument  he  did  nothing  more  than  explain  to  the 
jury  that  the  decision  on  the  demurrer  had  put  the  act  of  1758  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  left  the  law  of 
1748  as  the  only  standard  of  their  damages.  He  then  concluded  with  a  highly- wrought  eulogium  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  clergy.  And  now  came  on  the  first  trial  of  Patrick  Henry's  strength.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  him  speak,  and  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe.  He  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  faltered  much  in  his  exordium. 
The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ;  the  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange 
sly  looks  with  each  other ;  and  his  father  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  from  his  seat. 
But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration,  and  soon  gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  different  character;  for 
now  were  those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed,  and  now  was  first  wit- 
nessed that  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  failed  to  work  in  him ;  for,  as  his  mind  rolled  along,  and  began  to  glow  from  its  own  ac- 
tion, all  the  exuviit  of  the  clown  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude,  by  degrees,  be- 
came erect  and  lody.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a 
nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There  was  a  lightning  in  his  eye  which 
seemed  to  rivet  the  spectator.  His  action  became  graceful,  bold,  and  commanding ;  and  in  the  tones  of  hi» 
voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  roagic,  of  which  any  one  who 
ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon* as  ever  he  is  named,  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  descrip- 
tion. They  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart  in  a  manner  which  languagt  can 
not  tell.  Add  to  all  these  his  wonder-working  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  ii» 
iroages,  for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  *'  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

^'  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man  to  believe  the  wh(^ 
account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  account,  the  court-boose 
of  Hanover  county  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  has  been  ever  witnessed 
in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenances  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few 
sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up,  then  to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses ;  then,  attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude,  fascinated 
by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen,  in  every  part  of 
the  bouse,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death-like  silence,  their 
features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe,  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted  upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch 
the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the  clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm,  their 
triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  ovenA'helming  invective,  they  fled 
from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  suoh  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement, 
such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  te^  of  ecstasy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them. 

"  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  so  completely  bewildered  that  they  lost  sight  not  only  of  the  act  of  1748, 
but  that  of  1758  also ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiflj  they  had  scarcely  lefi  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damaget.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial ;  but 
the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion  by  a  unanimous 
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We  shall  meet  Patrick  Henry  again  presently  in  more  important  scenes. 

Upon  the  Pamunkey,  a  few  miles  below  Hanover  Court  House,  is  ^Vw  Ctiatle,  once  a' 
flourishing  village,  but  now  a  desolation,  only  one  house  remaining  ujnm  its  £iite.      That  is 
the  place  where  Patrick  Henry  assembled  the  volunteers  and  marched  to  Williamshurg,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  a  restoration  of  the  powder  which  Lord  Dun  more  had  removed 
from  the  public  magazine,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.      Of  this  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

I  lodged  at  Hanover,  and.  after  an  early  breakfast,  departed  for  Richmnnd.  the  raiti  yet 
falling.  Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Hanover  Court  House, 
I  passed  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Clay.  It  stands  upon  the  right 
of  the  turnpike  to  Richmond,  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  piny  region 
called  the  slashes  of  Hanover.^  It  is  a  frame  building,  one  story 
high,  with  dormer  windows,  and  two  large  chimneys  on  the  outside 
of  each  gable.  Here  the  great  statesman  was  born  in  1777.  The 
roads  through  this  desolate  region  are  wretched,  abounding  in  those 
causeways  of  logs  known  as  corduroy  roads.  Within  ten  miles  of 
Richmond  the  scenery  becomes  diversified,  and  the  vicinage  of  a  ^'"''^ ' '^'^''  bi*t»  i-lacl 
large  town  is  denoted  by  the  numerous  vehicles  upon  the  broad  xov^d,  consisting  chioilv 
of  uncouth  market- wagons,  drawn  by  mules,  frequently  six  or  eight  in  x  team,  as  pictured 
in  the  sketch  below.  The  negro  driver  is  usually  seated  upon  one  of  the  wbeel  nii;le£,  and. 
without  guiding  lines,  conducts  them  by  the  vocal  direction  of  haw  and  gfe.  To  the  eyes  of 
a  Northern  man  looking  upon  these  caravans  for  the  first  time,  they  appear  quite  picturesque. 

I  reached  Richmond  at  meridian,*  where  I  tarried  with  esteemed  friends  for     *  Dec,  H,  isis 
several  days. 


TOte.  The  verdict,  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  redouHcd  ficclaniHtion  Trom 
within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  difficulty  kept  their  bmitis  off  (htur  tlmmpion 
from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of  the  cause  finally  ^L'n!o«L  ilian  iliev  ^oj^eil 
him  at  the  bar,  and,  in  spite  of  his  own  exertions  and  the  continued  cry  of  *  order*  frcini  the  HhcritTs  nnd  ihe 
court,  they  bore  him  out  of  the  court-house,  and,  raising  him  on  their  shoulders,  carrie:;J  him  abuut  thu  yo^rd 
in  a  kind  of  electioneering  triumph." 

'  The  word  slashes  is  applied  to  tracts  of  flat  clay  soil,  covered  with  pine  woodsj  untl  dwny*!  wot.  The 
clay  is  almost  impervious  to  water,  and  as  evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  the  shadow  nf  the  \wv^  the  ^lound 
is  seldom  dry.  **The  mill-boy  of  the  slashes"  was  an  electioneering  phrase  applini  to  Heury  Clnv  s^^me 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay,  whu  is  now  ( I  Sif2) 
a  representative  of  Kentucky  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  Comniissioiicrj* 
vho  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Ghent  in  1815,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Britiiih  ginerniiieiu, 
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frnflf  Settkii3«pc  m  RockeU'i  and  Powhatan.  Captain  Smith.  Abandonment  of  "  Nonesuch."  Fort  Charlcc 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Virginia,  hail  I     Thou  venerable  state 
In  arms  and  council  still  acknowledged  great ! 
When  lost  Britannia,  in  an  evil  hour, 
First  tried  the  steps  of  arbitrary  power, 
Thy  foresight  then  the  Continent  alarm'd ; 
Thy  gallant  temper  ev'ry  bosom  warmM. 
And  now,  when  Britain^s  mercenary  bands 
Bombard  our  cities,  desolate  our  lands 
(Our  prayers  unanswered,  and  our  tears  in  vain), 
While  foreign  cut-throats  crowd  the  ensanguined  plain. 
Thy  glowing  virtue  caught  the  glorious  flame, 
And  first  renounced  the  cruel  tyrant's  name ! 
With  just  disdain,  and  most  becoming  pride, 
Further  dependence  on  the  crown  denied ! 
While  Freedom's  voice  can  in  these  wilds  be  heard, 
Virginia's  patriots  shall  be  still  revered." 

Holt's  New  York  Journal,  June,  1776. 

ICHMOND,  the  metropoliB  of  VirgiDia,  is  situated  at  the  Falls  of 
the  James  River,  a  locality  known  and  mentioned  as  early  as  1609, 
two  years  af^er  the  commencement  of  a  settlement  at  Jamestown,  and 
the  same  year  that  Henry  Hudson  first  entered  and  explored  New 
York  Bay  and  the  North  River.  In  that  year,  Captain  West  wa» 
sent,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  to  make  a  settlement  at  the 
Falls.  They  pitched  their  tents  at  the  head  of  narigation,  at  a  pbice 
now  known  as  Rockett's,  just  below  Richmond.  It  was  near  one 
tif  tho  imperial  residences  of  Powhatan  when  the  foundations  of  Jamestown  were  first  laid. 
Captaii]  John  Smith,  then  president  of  the  colony,  visited  West's  settlement  toward  the 
close  oM609'  Ha  disliked  the  situation,  on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and, 
purchasing  from  Powhatan  a  tract  now  known  by  that  name,  two  miles  below  Richmond, 
whero  the  Indians  had  a  palisade  fort,  he  directed  the  settlers  to  remove  thither.  They 
refused  compliance,  while  Smith  strenuously  insisted  upon  obedience.  An  open  rupture 
ensued.  Smith  committed  some  of  the  ringleaders  to  confinement ;  but  this  so  exasperated 
the  remainder,  that,  with  menaces  of  death,  they  drove  him  to  his  vessel  in  the  river.  The 
tndiang  espoused  tlie  cause  of  Smith,  and  the  settlers  and  the  natives  became  bitter  enemies. 
^inith,  greatly  chrigrined,  sailed  down  the  river  for  Jamestown.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
the  Indians  fell  upon  West's  people,  and  slew  several  of  them.  The  remainder  were  glad 
to  recall  Smith,  ^vho  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the  river,  and  receive  his  aid.  He  again 
imprisoned  some  of  the  leaders,  and  estabhshed  the  settlement  at  Powhatan.  There  they 
had  a  strong  fort  with  dry  wigwams,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land  ready  to  be 
planted.  On  aceount  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place,  they  called  it  "  Nonesuch." 
As  Smith  was  about  to  depart.  West,  who  had  been  at  Jamestown,  returned,  and,  by  his 
induence,  stirred  up  a  mutiny,  which  ended  in  the  settlers  abandoning  "  Nonesuch"  and  re- 
turning to  the  Falls. 

A  fortiRcation,  called  Fort  Charles,  was  erected  at  the  Falls  in  1645.  Thirty-four  years 
afterward,  Captaiti  William  Byrd,  having  been  granted  certain  privileges  contingent  upon 
his  making  a  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  fifty  able-bodied  men,  well  armed,  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  built  a  trading-house  and  mill  upon  the  present  site  of  Richmond, 
about  three  Ibarihs  of  a  mile  above  Rockett*s.  The  place  was  called  Byrd's  Warehouse. 
The  building  from  which  the  name  was  derived  stood  near  the  present  Exchange  Hotel. 
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Founding  of  Richmond. 


Scenery  on  tlie  Jamea  River  at  Richmond. 


Expedition  of  Arnold  to  Virginia 


ScxKX  oif  THK  Jambs  Rivxr,  at  Rich»oi«d.i 


A  town  was  established  there  with  the  name  of  Richmond  (so  called  because  of  its  similar- 
ity in  situation  to  Richmond  on  the  Thames,  near  London),  in  May,  1742,  on  land  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover.  It  is  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
James  River,  upon  the  high  hills  of  Shockoe  and  Richmond,  and  the  margin  of  Shockoe 
Creek,  which  flows  between  them  to  the  river. 

The  scenery  from  almost  every  point  of  view  around  Richmond  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  river  is  almost  half  a  mile  wide, 
dotted  with  beautiful  wooded  islands, 
and  broken  into  numerous  cascades, 
which  extend  to  Westham,  six  miles 
up  the  stream.  The  Capitol  stands  in 
the  center  of  a  large  square,  upon  the 
brow  of  Shockoe  Hill,  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city.  From  its  south- 
em  colonnade  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  best  portion  of  the  town,  , 
of  the  river,  with  its  islands  and  cas- 
cades, and  the  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village  of  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  with  a  back-ground  of 
fertile  slopes.  From  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  almost  the  whole  area  of 
Richmond,  made  memorable  by  Rev- 
olutionary events.  Let  us  consider 
them. 

When  noticing  the  adventures  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  while  endeavoring 
to  abduct  Arnold  from  New  York  (see  page  206),  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  traitor 
sailed,  in  command  of  an  expedition,  to  Virginia,  taking  Champe  with  him.  Arnold  left 
New  Yorka  with  nearly  fifty  small  vessels,  and  six  hundred  troops,  principally  a  Dec  16, 
Loyalists,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  predatory  warfare  in  Virginia.  Con-  ^^^ 
trary  winds  detained  them  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  they  did  not  leave  their  anchorage  there 
until  dve  days  had  elapsed.**  Arnold  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the  30th  of  ^,^^g^ 
December.  His  fleet  had  become  dispersed,  and  several  ships  were  missing.  Anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  his  royal  purchaser,  and  favored  by  the  capture 
of  some  small  American  vessels  by  his  advance  frigate,  he  pushed  up  the  James  River  to 
leize  or  destroy  the  public  stores  at  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Williamsburg,  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  was  the  Capitol  of  the  state  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  It  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  and 
vas  an  unsafe  place  for  the  public  records  and  stores.  Richmond,  though  quite  an  insig- 
nificant town  of  about  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  oflered 
a  more  secure  place  for  public  stores,  and  the  quiet  deliberations  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  ; 
and  thither,  in  the  summer  of  1779,  the  troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with  the 
public  records,  were  sent,  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Burgesses,  by  an  act 
pa«ed  in  May,  1779,  made  Richmond  the  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  there  all 

*  This  view  is  from  a  long  shaded  island  extending  up  the  river  from  Mayors  Bridge,  one  of  the  three  struc- 
tores  which  span  the  stream  at  Richmond.  Down  the  river  from  oar  point  of  view  is  seen  Mayors  Bridf^p, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  lower  portion  of  Richmond,  upon  Riohmond  or  Church  Hill.  Several  fish- 
u«p8  are  seen  among  the  rapids  in  the  river.  On  the  left  are  observed  two  or  throe  smaller  islands.  Since 
the  above  sketch  was  made,  a  bridge,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Danville  rail-way,  has  been  constructed 
from  the  Richmond  end  of  Mayo's  Bridge,  diagonally,  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Petersburg  rail-way 
bridge,  crossing  very  nearly  our  point  of  view.  Not  content  with  thus  marring  the  beauty  of  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  islands  and  cascades  in  the  country,  the  company  have  covered  the  bridge,  so  as  to  shut  out 
(rom  the  eyes  of  passengers  the  surrounding  attractions.  Wherefore  ? 
II.  E  E 
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AntaU,  m\h  bit  FHf.^et,  In  the  James  Hirer.  Approach  to  Richmond.  Actirlty  of  Jefferaon.  The  MilidB 

the  st^ie  ofTiceA  were  located  at  the  period  in  question.     Thomas  Jefierson  was  thea  Gov. 
eriior  of  Virgniia.*  * 

Oji  the  3d  of  January, &  Arnold,  with  his  fleet,  anchored  near  Jamestown,*  and  the 
next  Jay  proceeded  as  far  as  Westover,  the  seat  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Byrd,  about 
twenly-(lv«  imles  below  Richmond,  where  he  landed  almost  a  thousand  troops,"  and  led 
ihem  toward  the  metropolis.  Governor  Jefierson  had  been  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
fleet,  but  wus  not  certain  whether  Richmond  or  Petersburg  was  the  point  of  the  intended 
attack^  until  rtd vised  of  the  debarkation  of  the  British  troops.  The  whole  country  was 
Bpeedily  aUrujed.  Jeflisrson  called  out  all  of  the  mditia  from  the  adjacent  counties ;  but  so 
sudden  \vu^  thu  invasion,  and  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  only  a  handful  could  be  collected 
The  white  population  were  few,  and  scattered  over  plantations,  with  their  habitations 
widely  ^'[.larjited  ;  and  private  interest,  iu  many  cases,  made  the  planters  more  intent  upon 
securing  tht^r  elaves  and  horses  from  capture  than  defending  public  property.  Only  about 
two  hundred  nrmed  men  could  be  collected  for  the  defense  of  Richmond.* 

The  enemy  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  4th  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  twelve  miles  below 
PtichDioiiri ,  Governor  Jefierson,  perceiving  that  resistance  with  his  handful  of  raw  militia 
would  be  iiS4L-ltss,  turned  his  attention  to  the  salvation  of  the  public  stores.  By  his  activity 
a  lar^re  quantity  was  secured.  Much  of  the  portable  property  was  carried  across  the  river 
to  Miincbe&ter,  and  also  the  stores  which  had  been  sent  to  Westham,  six  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  south  side. 

One  ohjeot  which  Arnold  had  in  view  was  the  capture  of  Governor  Jefierson.  That 
officer  lelt  Riehmond  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  tarried  a  while  at  Westham  to  hasten  the 
removal  of  the  stores,  and  then  rode  on  to  join  his  family  at  Tuckahoe,  eight  miles  further. 
Early  the  ne^ct  morning  he  took  them  across  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  rode  to 
Britton's,  opposite  Westham,  and  gave  further  orders  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  stores, 
hjui.^.  IlasiieuLng  to  Manchester,  he  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  invading  troops  march, 
^'*^-      unopposed,  into  Richmond,  at  one  o'clock.** 

When  wiUiin  a  few  miles  of  Richmond,  Arnold  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance oi'  t\«ice  their  actual  number.  A  patrol  of  the  militia  who  were  assembled  at 
Richmond t  met  them  when  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and,  hastening  back  with  the 
inteltig^eaee  that  fi[\een  hundred  British  troops  were  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  place, 
produced  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  coun- 
try, anti  \vv\x*  afterward  followed  by  the  militia  themselves,  when  the  enemy  entered 
the  town. 

Arnold,  advified  of  the  weakness  of  the  place,  halted  at  Rockett's,  and  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel   Simcoe,  with  the   Queen's  Rangers,  to  drive  the   military   from    their  position 


^  The  public  liatklings  were  only  temporary.  The  old  Capitol  in  which  the  Legislature  held  its  sessions 
vms  private  pmjierty,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  custom-house. 

'  The  Ameridaos  had  a  battery  on  Hood's  Point,  and  when,  late  in  the  evening,  the  enemy  anchored,  a 
fire  WHS  openf  il  upon  them.  Lieutenant-colonel  Siracoe  landed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Queen*s> 
Ranjjcra  and  Ttio  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  of  the  80th  regiment,  and  made  a  circuit  of  about  a  mile  in 
tb?  dark  i»  i^iirpri^c  the  garrison.  On  approaching  the  battery  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  fleet 
GutTered  no  furiher  inconvenience.     See  Simcoe^t  Journal,  page  161. 

^  Simc^.-e.  \v  ho  a^^companied  Arnold,  says,  "  General  Arnold's  force  did  not  amount  to  800  men.''  Amcri- 
can  writers  fre'iR^rally  agree  that  the  number  was  at  least  900. 

*  ^*  The  bjirfl  communication  of  the  fact,'*  says  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  "  that  a  force  of  one 
thous^iiH^  or,  at  most,  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  able  to  invade  a  country  containing  at  that  time  a  popula- 
tion of  moh?  rhnn  half  a  million,  and  fifty  thousand  enrolled  militia,  march  to  its  metropolis,  destroy  ail  the 
public,  auil  miH  h  private  property  found  there  and  in  its  neighborhood,  and  to  leave  the  country  with  im- 
parl ity,  i^  a  fnot  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  and  to  involve  both  the  people,  and  those  who  adminbtered 
\i%  allair-i,  in  mm  Indiscriminate  reproach.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  either  wonder  or  cen- 
sure, whpn  it  if?'  fL^Qollected  that  these  fifty  thousand  militia  were  scattered  over  a  surface  of  more  than  as 
many  squure  rniles;  that  the  metropolis  which  was  thus  insulted  was  but  a  village,  containing  scarrely 
eifrhtoon  hundieii  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were  slaves ;  and  that  the  country  itself,  intersected  by  several 
navii^ablii  r iviTiN,  could  not  be  defended  against  the  sudden  incursion  of  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  gave 
it  the  eniiru  (^uEiirnand  of  the  water,  and  enabled  it  to  approach  within  a  day's  march  of  the  point  of  aUack." 
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Tht  British  at  Richmond. 


Old  City  Tavern. 


Baron  Steuben. 


Depredations  by  British  Frigates. 


(A  A)  upon  Richmond  Hill,  near  St.  John's  Church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Shockoe 


Creek.  He  marcheJ  up  iho  hill  iu  small 
detach rnetits,  when  ihu  militia,  after  firing 
a  few  shots,  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  rear. 
Along  the  base  of  the  hill,  leading  into 
the  portion  of  the  town  lying  in  the  val- 
ley ►  Simcoe  sent  his  cavalry  to  surprise  the 
tnilitia  there.  The  latter  esenped  across 
the  crL*ek  to  Shockoe  Hill,  followed  by 
the  whole  body  of  iho  Rangers,  and  made 
a  stand  near  the  site  of  the  Cajiilol  (B). 
A  large  number  of  spectators  were  also 
there,  and  as  the  Raafrers  tiscended  the 
hill,  they  fled  to  the  country,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

After  taking  possession  of  Richmond, 
Arnold  ordered  Simcoe  to  proceed  to  West- 
bam,  and  destroy  the  cannon-foundcry  and  the  magazine  there.  ,  The  trunnions  of  most  of 
the  cannons  were  broken  off;  the  powder  in  the  magazine  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
was  thrown  into  the  river,  and,  before  night,  the  foundcry  was  a  desolation.  The  Rangers 
returned  to  Richmond,  and  the  whole  hostile  force  quartered  in  the  town  during  the 
night.*  Arnold  and  Simcoe  made  their  quarters  at  the  Old  City  Tavern,  yet  j„n. 
standing  on  Main  Street,  but  partially  in  ruins,  when  I  visited  Richmond.  -Many 
bouses  were  entered  and  plundered  by  the  invaders. 
They  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  rum,  and  a  ^v         ' 

large  portion  of  them  spent  the  night  in  drunken 
revelry. 

Baron  Steuben,  who  was  then  collecting  the  Vir- 
ginia levies  for  General  Greene's  army  at  the  South, 
was  at  Colonel  Fleming's,  in  Powhatan  county,  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester.  Thither  Governor  Jefferson 
went  to  solicit  aid.  While  there,  some  of  the  citizens 
waited  on  him  to  tender  an  offer  from  Arnold  to  spare 
the  town,  provided  British  vessels  were  permitted  to 
come  up  unmolested,  and  carry  off  tobacco  from  the 
warehouses.     The  governor  promptly  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  enemy  applied  the  torch.' 


17til. 


Old  Citv  Tavern.  ^ 


Note. — This  plan  represents  the  invasion  of  Richmond  on  the  5th  of  January,  1781.  A  A  is  the  first 
pn«tkm  of  the  American  militia  on  Richmond  Hill ;  B,  the  second  position  of  the  military  and  people  on 
Shockoe  Hill ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  naarching  to  the  attack ;  D,  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen^s  Rangers ; 
E,  Yagers ;  F,  the  main  body  of  the  British  with  General  Arnold ;  G,  two  cannons  in  battery ;  H,  a  fine 
plantation,  opposite  the  present  Rockett's. 

^  This  is  a  frame  bailding,  and  stands  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main* and  Nineteenth  streets.  A  por- 
tino  of  the  lower  part  is  yet  inhabited  (1852).  The  glass  apd  some  of  the  sashes  in  the  upper  story  are 
^one.  and  the  roof  is  partly  decayed  and  fallen  in  on  the  west  end.  Here  Cornwallis  and  other  British  of- 
ficers were  qnartered  at  a  later  period,  and  beneath  its  roof  the  good  Washington  was  once  sheltered. 

'  Britis»h  frigates  ascended  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  levied  contributions  upon  all  the  tide-water  coun- 
ties. On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  was  menaced  with  destruction  by  Captain  Graves, 
of  the  Acteon.  The  manager,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  to  save  the  buildings,  complied  w^ith  the  terms,  and 
consented  to  furnish  a  supply  of  provisions.  Washington  highly  disapproved  of  this  proceedinp,  and,  in  a 
letter  to  hvi  nephew,  declared  that  he  would  rather  have  had  the  buildings  destroyed,  than  saved  by  such 

"  a  pernicious  example."  (^  r\r\rAo 
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Departure  of  Arnold  frum  RichmoDd. 


French  Fleet  in  Hampton  Roads. 


Houdon*«  Statue  of  Wasblngtoo. 


.  Jan.  7. 


Quite  a  number  of  public  and  private  buildings,  tog^ether  with  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco, 
were  burned.  The  public  records  had  been  saved  through  the  vigilance  of  Jefferson  ;  and 
Arnold,  finding  no  more  plunder  or  objects  on  which  to  pour  out  his  wrath — ^the  ire  of  a 
most  vindictive  heart  toward  those  whom  he  had  foully  wronged — ^withdrew  to  Westover, 
and  re-embarked  a  to  proceed  to  commit  other  depredations  upon  the  river  shores 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Virginia  bays.  On  the  same  day  Jefierson  returned  to  Rich- 
mond, and  quiet  was  restored. 

A  large  body  of  militia  rapidly  rallied  around  Steuben ;  and  General  Nelson  also  collected 
another  large  force  lower  down  on  the  James  Kiver.  Arnold  was  pursued,  but  succeeded 
in  reaching  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Sooa 
afterward  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship  (the  Eveille),  and  two  large  frigates,  from  Newport, 
entered  the  Chesapeake.'  Thus  menaced  by  land  and  water,  Arnold  resolved  to  remain  at 
Portsmouth,  whither  the  large  French  vessels  could  not  follow.'     The  little  fleet,  after 


making  a  few  captures,  and 
efforts  to  ascend  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  returned  to  New- 
fa  Feb.  34,  port,b  having  been 
i^i-  absent  only  fifteen 
days.  We  shall  meet  Ar- 
nold again  presently. 

I  passed  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Richmond  in  vis. 
I  ting  and  sketching  some  lo- 
calities and  objects  of  note 
within  the  city.  I  first  went 
up  to  the  Capitol,  where,  aft- 
er loitering  an  hour  in  the 
state  library,  I  copied  the 
fine  statue  of  Washington,  by 
Houdon,  a  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  which  stands  within 
an  iron  railing  in  the  center 
of  the  rotunda.  It  was  made 
in  Paris,  five  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  l)y 
order  of  the  Virginia  Assem-  || 
bly,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then 
minister  at  the  court  of  Ver- 


Statux  of  Washxnoton. 


sailles.  The  statue  is  of  fine 
while  marble,  of  life  size ;  the 
costume,  the  military  dress  of 
the  Revolution.  The  right 
hand  of  the  patriot  rests  upon 
a  staff,  the  left  is  upon  the 
folds  of  a  military  cloak  cov- 
ering one  end  of  the  fasces, 
with  which  is  connected  the 
plowshare,  the  emblem  of 
agriculture,  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  Virginians.  The  in- 
scription upon  the  pedestal 
was  written  by  James  Madi- 
son, afterward  President  of 
the  United  States.'  In  a 
small  niche  near  is  a  marble 
bust  of  La  Fayette,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  rotnnda  is 
a  fine  full  length  portrait  of 
Chief-justice  Marshall. 

From  the  Capitol  I  walked 
to  the  Monumental  Church, 
a  neat  edifice  of  octagon  form, 
belonging  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians.     It  derives  its 


^  At  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Jefferson  and  of  Congress,  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  had  requested 
that,  if  possible,  a  ship  of  the  line  and  some  frigates  might  be  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  to  oppose  Arnold. 
It  was  determined  to  u6e  every  effort  to  capture  the  traitor ;  and,  while  Steuben  was  narrowly  watching  his 
movements  from  a  nearer  point  of  view,  Washington  detached  La  Fayette  with  twelve  hundred  men,  drawn 
from  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  to  march  to  Virginia,  and  co-operate  in  the  double  enter- 
prise  of  defending  that  state  and  capturing  the  renegade.  M.  de  Tilley  was  detached  from  Newport,  00 
the  9th  of  February,  with  a  sixty-fonr  and  two  frigates,  for  the  Chesapeake.  The  little  squadron  of  De 
Tilley  captured  the  Romulus,  a  British  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  and  also  two  privateers,  one  of  eighteen 
and  the  other  of  fourteen  guns;  sent  four  prizes  to  Yorktown,  and  burned  four  others.  They  also  captured 
about  five  hundred  prisoners.  Fortunately  for  Arnold,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  pave  him  timely  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  vessels,  and,  as  1  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  eM:a)>ed  up  the  Elizabeth  River. 
The  events  at  Portsmouth  and  vicinity  will  be  detailed  presently. 

^  The  Eveille  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him  from  Hnmpton  Roads.  One  of  the  frigates,  the  SurtmUatUe^ 
ran  aground  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  was  got  off  only  by  taking  oat  her  gans 
and  casks  of  water. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  : 
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iloaameotal  Church.         DsttnictioD  of  the  Richmond  Theater.  St  John's  Charch.  Virginia  Washington  Monument 


name  from  the  circumstance  that  tinder  its  portico  is  a  monumental  urn,  erected  to  thr* 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  when  the  Richmond  theater  was  burned,  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1811.'  This  church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
theater.  There  the  late  venerable  Bishop  Moore  preached  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  in  Richmond  ;  and  there  I  heard  the  voice. of  his  successor,  Bishop  Mead,  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  bis  goodness  hath  fallen. 

Crossing  the  deep  valley  of  the  Shockoe  upon  the  broad  and  lofty  causeway  just  com- 
pleted, I  visited  and  sketched  old  St.  John's  Church  (see  engraving  on  next  page),  upon 
Richmond  Hill,  and  lingered  long  among  its  venerable  graves.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Richmond,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  state.  The  burial-ground  which  surrounds 
it  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  from  its  southern  slope  there  is  a  noble  view 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  alone  being  modern.  On  Sunday  I  sat  within  its  hallowed 
walls,  and,  while  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  uttering  the  eloquence  of  persuasive  piety, 
predicated  upon  the  apostolic  annunciation,  *•  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,'"  and  urged 
his  hearers  to  heed  his  voice  of  warning,  and  join  the  standard  of  those  who  sought  the 
frttdoin  of  the  Gospel,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  glanced  back  over  a  period  of  seventy- 
three  years,  to  the  hour  when,  within  that  same  temple,*  the  voice  of  Patrick 
Henry  enunciated  those  burning  words  which  aroused  the  Continent  to  action, 
"  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  I"     There  the  people  of  Virginia  assembled  in  rep- 


"  GEORGE  WASfflNGTON. 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected,  as  a 
moooment  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  George  Washington,  who,  uniting  to  the  endowments  of  a  hero 
the  virtues  of  the  patriot,  and  exerting  both  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his  country,  has  rendered  his  name 
dear  to  hb  fellow-citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  example  of  true  glory.  Done  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  twelfth." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1850,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  and  elegant  monument,  to  be  erected  upon 
Capitol  Square,  by  order  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  appropri. 
itioQ  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  was  first  suggested  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 
Cravford,  the  eminent  American  sculptor,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  work  in  Italy.  The  monument  will 
be  composed  of  a  broad  base,  with  flights  of  steps  between  pedestals  at  proper  intervals.  These  pedestals, 
ax  in  number,  will  support  each  a  colossal  eagle.  From  this  base  will  arise  another  for  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gaotlj  wrought  pedestal  in  the  center,  designed  to  support  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  Upon 
the  second  base  are  to  be  eight  small  pedestals,  supporting  the  statues  of  Virginia  and  Liberty,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  of  that  state. '  The  grand  pedestal  will  contain,  in  difierent  parts,  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  civic  wreaths,  stars,  &c.  This  is  but  a  meager  description  of  the  beautiful  design  be- 
(bre  roe.     It  will  be  an  honor  not  only  to  Viririnia,  but  to  the  Republic. 

The  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument,  in  the  presence  of 
President  Taylor  and  his  cabinet,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people.  On  that  oc- 
cisioo,  be  wore  the  apron  beautifully  wrought  by  the  hand  of  La  Fayette's  wife,  and  presented  to  Wash- 
iigton  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France.  Both  generals  were  members  of  the  order.  The  apron  is  in  the 
ponenion  of  Mount  Nebo  Lodge,  No.  91,  located  at  Shepherdstown.*  The  oration  delivered  on  the  oc- 
ctsioQ  was  by  Robert  G.  Scott,  Esq.  It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will  be  completed  in  1855. 
•  ^  The  audience  on  that  night  was  uncommonly  large,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  first  class  of  citizens, 
among  whom  was  the  governor  of  the  state,  George  W.  Smith.  Some  of  the  scenery  was  ignited  by  a  chan- 
delier at  the  back  part  of  the  stage,  while  the  most  of  it  was  concealed  by  a  drop-curtain.  The  combusti- 
ble materials  of  all  the  stage  arrangements  made  the  flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  before  the 
aodience  could  make  their  escape  by  the  only  door  of  egress,  in  the  front  of  the  building,  the  whole  wooden 
edifice  was  in  flames.  Some  leaped  from  the  windows  and  were  saved  -,  others  were  thus  severely  injured ; 
tod  a  birge  number  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  suflbcated  by  the  smoke  in  the  burning  building.  Sixty- 
ax  white  persons,  and  six  colored  ones,  were  destroyed.  The  governor  was  one  of  the  victims.  It  was  a 
sight  of  woe  in  Richmond,  and  months  and  even  years  were  required  to  elapse,  before  the  irloom  was  en- 
tirely dissipated.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead  were  performed  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  almost  the  entire  population.  .    ^  Gal.,  v.,  20. 

*  lOded  by  earelcM  hbtorians  and  current  tniditloD,  I  have  stated  on  page  307,  of  the  firat  Tolnme  of  this  work,  that  Wash- 
iifloa  was  Inittalad  into  the  secreta  of  the  order  at  Morristown.  in  New  Jersey.  The  records  exhibited  by  the  orator  on  the  of  • 
caiioo  of  kjisf  the  eomerstone  of  the  Virginia  Monument,  show  that  he  was  initiated  on  the  4th  of  November.  1752,  in  Lodge 
Vo.  4,  b  Prederiekaburg.  Virginia,  when  be  was  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Master 
Maioo  00  te  4th  of  August,  1753.  It  is  asserted  that  all^f  the  major  generals  of  the  Revolutionnry  army  wero  master  masons, 
nreeptooe;  that  one  was  the  **lost  Pleiad**— Bbnkdict  Abnold. 
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The  Conititutional  Convention. 


Ita  Members  and  their  Vote. 


Mnyo's  Bridge. 


The  **  Old  3tone  Hooae." 


17%8. 


tentative  convention  to  ratify  or  reject  the  Federal  Constitution    the  ghnm, 
guaranty  of  our  civil  freedom.     Patrick  Henry  was  then  there,  and.  filled  with  ap- 


St.  John's  Churcii.i 

prehension  lest  the  new  Constitution  should  destroy  state  sovereifjrnty  and  concentrate  a  fear- 
ful power  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrate,  he  lifted  up  his  eloquent  voice  against  it. 
There,  too,  were  Madison  and  Monroe,  who  both  subsequently  filled  the  chair  of  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  republic.  There  was  Chancellor  Wythe,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  Marshall,  the  eminent  chief  justice,  and  the  biographer  of  Washington  ; 
Pendleton,  one  of  Virginia's  noblest  sons,  and  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ; 

Mason,  the  sage,  and  personal  friend  of  Washington  ;  Gray- 
son, the  accomplished  scholar  and  soldier  ;  Nicholas,  an 
officer  of  Washington's  Life  Guard  ;  Edmund  Randolph, 
then  governor  of  the  stale ;  Bushrod  Washington,  a  nephew 
of  the  general ;  Inncs,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state ; 
the  brave  Theodoric  Bland  of  the  Continental  army  ;  Har- 
rison, another  signer  of  the  great  Declaration,  and  many 
other  luminaries  of  less  brilliancy.  Of  the  168  members 
who  voted  on  the  measure  in  that  convention,  there  was  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Leaving  St.  John's  and  its  interesting  associations,  I 

strolled  into  the  town,  and  crossed  the  James  River  to 

Thb  Sto.nk  HoisK.  Manchester,  over  Mayo's  Bridge.'     On  my  way  I  sketched 

the  City  Tavern,  printed  on  page  43-5,  and  the  Old  Stone  House  near  it,  which  was  the  first 

*  This  view  is  from  the  burial-cround,  looking  southwest.  The  willow  seen  on  the  left,  leanin*;  by  the 
side  of  a  monument,  is  a  venerable  tree.  It  appears  lo  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  afl'ection  when 
the  monument  was  reared.  In  the  progress  of  its  growth  the  trunk  has  moved  the  slab  at  least  six  inches 
from  its  original  position.  How  imperceptible  was  that  daily  motion  when  the  sap  was  flowing,  and  yet 
how  certain  and  powerful ! 

2  This  bridge  is  nearly  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  spans  the  James  River  near  the  (oot  of  the -great 
rapids.  It  was  built,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  by  Colonel  John  Mayo,  who  received  a  large 
revenue  from  the  tolls. 
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Ranioiareoeefl  of  the  ''Old  Stone  Houte." 


Anecdote  of  Monroe. 


Patrick  Henry. 


dwelling  erected  in  Richmond.     It  stands  upon  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Twenti- 
eth streets,  and  was  among  the  houses 


in  Richmond  which  was  spared  by  the 
iocendiary  in  1781.  It  was  occupied, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Welsh,  whose  great-grandfather,  Jacob 
Ege,  from  Germany,  built  it  before 
Byrd's  warehouse  was  erected.  It  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Welsh's  father,  Samuel 
Ege,  who  was  a  commissary  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  during  a  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe  (four  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States)  have  all  been  beneath  its 
roof.  Mrs.  Welsh  informed  me  that  she 
well  reniembers  the  fact  that  Monroe 
boarded  with  her  mother,  while  attend- 
ing the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788, 
just  alluded  to.'  She  was  then  ten  years 
of  age. 

I  passed  a  portion  of  the  afternoon 
among  the  tobacco  factories  in  Rich- 
mond, and  the  cotton  and  iron  factories 
at  Manchester,  and  then  lingered  until 
almost  sunset  upon  the  beautiful  island 
above  Mayo's   Bridge,"  from    which   I 


'  Mrs.  Welsh  related  a  circumstance  which  she  well  remembered.  While  Monroe  was  boarding  with 
her  mother,  Samuel  Hardy,  another  member  of  the  convention,  was  also  there.  Hardy  was  a  very  modest, 
retiring  man.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  Monroe  remarked  to  Hardy,  in  a  jocular  manner,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  governor  of  the  state  yet."  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Hardy,  ''  and  you  will  have  your  hair 
coed  and  be  sent  to  Congress."  Hardy  was  afterward  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  and  Monroe  was 
not  only  "sent  to  Congress"  as  a  senator,  but  became  a  foreign  minister,  and  chief  magistrate  of  the 
ottion. 

-  Another  noble  bridge  spans  the  James  River  a  short  distance  above,  which  was  constructed  for  the 
passage  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  rail-way.  A  third  bridge  has  been  erected  since  my  visit  there, 
^hich  is  referred  to  on  page  433. 

^  Patrick  Henry  was  born  at  the  family  seat  of  his  father,  called  Studley,  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
"0  the  29th  of  May,  1736.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
•>f  his  father,  in  his  own  house,  to  loam  Latin.  He  acquired  some  proficiency  in  mathematics ;  but  it  now 
•>ecarae  evident  that  he  had  a  greater  taste  for  hunting  and  fishing  than  for  study.  We  have  already  oon- 
»idered  the  character  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  on  page  430,  until  his  powers  of  eloquence  were  first 
developed  in  a  speech  in  Hanover  court-house.  From  that  period  Mr.  Henry  rose  rapidly  to  the  head  of 
his  profession.  He  removed  to  Louisa  county  in  1 764,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  employed 
to  argue  a  case  before  a  committee  on  elections  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He  made  an  eloquent  speech 
•»o  the  right  of  sufTrage,  and  his  uncouth  appearance  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  wondering  burgesses. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1765.  During  that  session  he  made  his  memora- 
hle  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  I  shall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter.  Mr.  Henry 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  in  1769.  At  that  time  he  was  again  a  resident  of  his  native 
coanty ;  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  connected  with  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses as  a  member,  and  as  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  in 
1774,  and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  its  business.  In  1775,  when  Lord  Dunmore 
•cixed  and  conveyed  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war  a  part  of  the  powder  in  the  provincial  magazine  at 
Williamsburg,  Mr.  Henry  assembled  the  independent  companies  of  Hanover  and  King  William  counties, 
ind,  boldly  demanding  its  restoration  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  forced  a  compliance.  He  was  chosen  the 
first  republican  governor  of  Virginia,  after  the  departure  of  Dunmore,  in  1776,  which  office  he  held  for 
several  successive  years.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  assembled  to  consider  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, Mr.  Henrj'  opposed  its  adoption  with  all  his  eloquence.  In  1795,  Washinjjton  nominated  him  as 
J^Tciary  of  State,  but  he  declined  the  honor  and  trust.  Prcsidcrit  Adams  appointed  him  an  envoy  to 
France,  with  Ellsworth  and  Murray,  in  1799,  but  his  indisposition  and  advanced  age  caused  him  to  decline 
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Depaitare  from  Richmond. 


Aspect  of  the  Scene. 


Effect  of  Patrick  Henry's  Eloquence. 


HisBestdoKeL 


made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  433,  contemplating  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  acenery, 
charming  even  in  December,  when  the  trees  were  leafless  and  the  sward  of  a  russet  hue. 
The  storm  had  subsided,  the  clouds  had  dispersed,  and  the  sun  and  air  were  as  genial  to 
the  feelings  as  a  day  in  mid-May.  Bright  and  beautiful,  also,  was  the  Sabbath  ;  but  when 
I  lefl  Richmond  for  Charles  City  and  old  Jamestown  on  Monday  morning,  every  thing  was 
draped  in  a  thick  vapor  which  had  arisen  from  the  river  during  the  night.  I  had  scaroely 
left  the  suburban  village  of  Powhatan,  and  turned  my  horse's  head  toward  the  open  ooun. 
try,  when 

*'  That  sea  of  vapor 
Parted  away,  and,  melting  into  air, 
Rose  round  me,  and  I  stood  involved  in  light, 
As  if  a  flame  had  kindled  up,  and  wrapp'd  mc 
In  its  innocuous  blaze." — Percival. 

The  sun  came  forth  brilliant  and  warm,  and  for  an  hour  I  could  trace  the  sinuous  course 


Scat  of  Patbick  Hbnky.* 


that  honor  also.  He  died  soon  afterward  at  bis  seat  at  Red  HiU, 
Charlotte  county,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  aged  nearly  sixty-three 
He  had  six  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  nine  by  his  second.  He 
left  his  family  rich.  His  widow  married  the  late  Judge  Winston, 
and  died  in  Halifax  county  in  February,  1831. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Henry  was  amiable  and  virtuous,  and  in  pub- 
lic and  private  strictly  temperate.  He  was  never  known  to  uuer 
a  profane  expression,  dishonoring  the  name  of  God.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  any  church,  yet  he  was  a  practical  Chrislian,  and  a  lover 
of  the  Bible. 

Wirt,  in  bis  brilliant  biography  of  the  great  orator,  has  given  sev- 
eral illustrations  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  I  give  one  in  con- 
clusion. A  Scotchman,  named  Hook,  living  in  Campbell  county, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Tory.  On  the  occasion  of  the  joint  in- 
vasion of  Cornwallis  and  Phillips,  the  American  army  was  greatly  distressed.  A  commissary,  named  Veni- 
ble,  took  two  of  Mr.  Hookas  steers,  without  his  consent,  to  feed  the  starving  soldiers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  a  lawyer,  named  Cowan,  advised  Hook  to  prosecute  Vcnable  for  trespass,  in  the  District  Court 
of  New  London.  Yenable  employed  Patrick  Henry.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  old 
ox>urt-house  in  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  depicted  the  distress  of  the  Ai)fierican  soldiers 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  then  asked,  where  was  the  man,  ^'  who  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors 
of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the  meanest  sol- 
dier in  that  little  band  of  famished  patriots  ?  Where  is  the  man  ?  There  he  stands ; 
but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  bosom  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  judge/^ 
*•  He  then,"  says  Wirt,  "carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the 
surrender  of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of.  He  depicted  the  surrender  in  the 
most  glowing  and  noble  eolors  of  hb  eloquence.  The  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British  as  they  marched  out  of  the  trenches — they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every 
patriotic  face,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  *  Washington  and  Liberty,*  as  it  rung  and 
echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neighboring 
river — '  but  hark !  what  notes  of  discord  are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclama- 
tions of  victory  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  beef! 
beef!  bee/r 

"  The  whole  audience  were  convulsed.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  anable  to  contain  himself,  and  unrolling 
to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter,  where  he  was  rolling  when  Hook,  with  very  different  feel- 
ings, came  out  for  relief  into  the  yard  also.  '  Jemmy  Steptoe,'  he  said  to  the  clerk,  *  what  the  divil  ails  ye, 
mon  ?*  Mr.  Steptoe  was  only  able  to  say  that  he  could  not  help  it.  *  Never  mind  ye,^  said  Hook,  *  wait  till  Billy 
Cowan  gets  up;  heMl  show  him  the  la' !'  Mr.  Cowan  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  could  scarcely  utter  a 
word.  The  jury  instantly  returned  a  verdict  against  Hook.  The  people  were  highly  excited,  and  Hook 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  county  to  avoid  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.'^ — Wirt^t  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

*  This  i«  from  a  picture  is  Howe's  HUtot  kal  ColUdiona  of  Virginia,  p.  220.  The  hoote  U  upon  a  ridfe,  the  diridinf  Use  of 
Campbell  and  Charlotte  counties.  "  From  the  brow  of  die  bill,  west  of  the  bouse,*'  says  Howe,  "  die  Blue  Ridge,  with  die  lofky 
peaks  of  Otter,  appear  in  the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles."  In  a  grove  of  locusts  and  other  trees  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  are  the  graves  of  Governor  Henry  and  his  first  wife.  In  the  parlor  of  the  house  hangs  the  portrait,  by  Snlly,  oC 
which  the  one  given  on  the  preceding  page  }s  a  copy.  The  dress  is  black,  cravat  white,  and  a  red  velvet  mande  is  tfanmn  over 
*he  shoulders.    The  sketch  of  the  old  court-house  in  New  London  is  also  from  Howe's  valuable  book,  p.  SIS. 
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Appeames  of  die  Coantrj  below  Richmond.  Westover.  Colonel  Byrd.  Birth-place  of  President  Harrison* 

of  the  James  River  by  the  line  of  the  white  vapor  which  stretched  away,  far  southward, 
like  a  huge  serpent  measuring  its  mighty  length  over  the  land. 

Before  leaving  Richmond,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  Westover,  the 
famoas  estate  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  memorable  as  the  landing-place  of  Arnold's  troops.  I 
could  not  learn  its  relative  position  in  distance  from  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house, the  goal  of  my  first  day's  journey,  and  I  thought  I  should  pass  it  by  unvisited. 
AAer  leaving  Richmond  a  few  miles,  the  hilly  country  disappeared,  and  there  spread  out  a 
level  or  gently  rolling  region,  bearing  extensive  pine  forests,  which  inclose  quite  large  plan- 
tations. I  dined  in  my  wagon  upon  cold  turkey  and  biscuit,  furnished  by  my  kind  friend, 
Mrs.  G.,  of  Richmond,  after  giving  Charley  a  lunch  of  meal  and  water,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  way.  The  day  was  very  warm* — too  warm  to  ride  comfortably  ,Dec.  18. 
with  an  overcoat.  Not  suspecting  that  I  might  diverge  into  a  wrong  road  by  one  ^®^- 
of  the  numerous  forks  which  characterize  the  highway,  I  allowed  Charley  to  jog  on  leisurely, 
and  with  a  loose  rein,  while  I  gave  myself  up  to  contemplation,  which  was  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  a  passing  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Westover. 
Suddenly,  on  emerging  from  a  pine  forest  into  an  open  cultivated  region,  the  bright  waters 
of  a  broad  river,  dotted  with  an  occasional  sail,  were  before  me.  On  the  bank  of  the  river 
was  a  spacious  brick  mansion,  approached  from  the  country  by  a  broad  lane,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  servants,  men  and  women,  were  engaged  shucking  or  husking  com.  The 
gleaming  water  was  the  James  River,  and  the  spacious  mansion  was  that  of  John  A.  Sel- 
den,  Esq.,  once  the  residence  of  Colonel  Byrd.  I  was  at  Westover,  scarcely  conscious  how 
I  had  reached  it ;  for  I  supposed  myself  to  be  upon  the  direct  road  to  Charles  City  court- 
house,  and  probably  a  dozen  miles  from  the  spot  I  desired  to  see.  I  was  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  led  thither  by  a  deceptive  by-way,  and  w^s  obliged  to  re- 
trace the  journey,  after  passing  half  an  hour  in  viewing  the  location.  The  family  of  the 
proprietor  was  absent,  and  not  a  white  person  was  upon  the  plantation.  It  must  be  a  de- 
lightful place  in  summer,  and,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  accomplished  family  of  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Byrd,*  doubtless  justified  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  in  giving  his  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  charms  of  society  there.  *«  That  of  Mrs.  Byrd," 
he  says,  '*  to  which  I  was  going,  surpasses  them  all  [fine  mansions  on  the  James  River]  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasures  of  society."* 
Mrs.  Byrd  was  a  cousin  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  this  relationship,  and  the  fact  that  West- 
oTer  was  made  the  place  of  landing  for  the  British  troops  three  times  under  Arnold  and 
Comwallis,  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  vigilant  Whigs,  that  the  government  once  took 
poisession  of  her  papers.  She  was  wrongfully  suspected,  and  the  landings  of  the  enemy  were 
great  misfortunes  to  her  in  various  ways.     I  made  a  sketch  of  the  fine  -  TZJr 

old  mansion  before  leaving  Westover,  but  lost  it  that  very  evening.  ^— ^i^       ^ 

A  short  distance  above  Westover,  and  in  sight  of  its  gardens, 
upon  the  river  shore,  is  Berkeley  (called  Barclay  in  the  old  books), 
the  residence  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  son,  the  ninth 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  gambrel- 
roof,  and  stands  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Around  it  are  tall  Lombardy  poplars,  rising  in  stately 
beauty  above  shrubbery  and  lesser  trees.     I  made  this  sketch  from  iKitM-K. 

the  deck  of  a  steam-boat,  while  ascending  the  James  River  a  few  days'  afterward,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  aided  in  my  view  of  the  details  by  the  captain's  spy-glass. 

*  Colonel  WiUiam  Byrd,  whose  widow  owned  Westover  when  Arnold  landed  there,  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
William  Byrd,  once  president  of  the  Virginia  Council,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished 
gCDtlemen  in  the  province.  Like  his  father,  he  was  an  active  public  man.  He  was  a  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  in  1756,  and  accompanied  Forbes  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758. 
Beiog  a  gay  spendthrift  and  a  gambler,  his  immense  wealth  was  much  lessened  at  his  death,  and  his  affair? 
w«re  left  in  great  confusion.  '  Traveh,  ii.,  16 
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For  many  yeari  Berkeley  was  the  seat  of  elegant  taste  and  refinement,  for  its  distinguished 
owner  as  a  legis^latgr,  and  as  ^Tc-nior  of  the  state,  drew  around  him  the  wealthy  and  hon- 
orable of  the  commonwealth.  Ili^  portrait,  an4  a  sketch  of  his  life,  will  he  found  among 
those  of  the  signt^rs  of  tht^  Declaration  of  Independence  in  another  part  of  thb  work.* 

Leaving  VVestover,  I  returned  lo  the  highway,  and  after  traversing  a  beautiful  level 
coil  u  try,  franijshcd  ^lih  fertile  pi  nutations  and  handsome  mansions,  for  about  six  miles,  1 
reached  Charles  Cilv  Court  House.      It  was  just  at  sunset,  and  there  I  passed  the  night 

with  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty, the  jailer,  and  innkeeper.  His  house  of  enter- 
tainment, the  old  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  few 
out-houses  and  servants'  quarters,  compose  the  vil- 
lage. The  county  is  the  smallest  in  Virginia,  yet 
bears  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  two  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  and  of  being  the  place 
*  of  marriage  of  a  third.'  I  passed  the  birth-place  of 
President  Tyler  just  before  reaching  Mr.  Christian's 
^"'  inn.     It  is  the  last  dwelling  upon  the  Richmond 

John  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  lendinfr  revolutionary  men  in  Vir-  /^  ^^      a 

ginia,  lie  succeeded  Benjamin  Harrison  as  speaker  of  the  ^  yjay%A.  ^A^Q/k^ 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  in  1609  he  was  chosen  governor  of  the      yP  ^ i 

state-     \Vi;iile  Jud^^e  of  ihc  Disirit'i  Court  of  the  United  States,     n  ^ 

he  died,  at  his  &eal,  in  January,  1  S  I  :L  Siokatum  of  Pbmidkkt  Tr- 

Mr.   Christian    allowed    me    to    pass  the  evening  searching  *•■*'•  ^-^^hkb. 

among  the  dusty  records  in  the  old  court-house.  I  found  nothing  there  relating  to  Revola- 
tionary  events  ;  but  in  a  bujidle  of  papers,  wrapped  up  and  laid  away  probably  for  more 
than  half  a  ecnturyt  I  discovered  the  marriage  license-bond  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  in  hu 
own  handwriting,  I  made  a  fae  simile  copy  of  it, 
whieh  \%  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Mr.  Jefierson 
M^as  married  lo  Martha  Skelton,  of  Charles 
county,  in  January,  1772.  She  was  the  widow 
Bathurst  Skellon,  and  daughter  of  John  Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Virginia.  She 
brou^^ht  her  husband  a  considerabto  fortune,  and  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age  when 
she  was  marfied  to  Mr.  Jefierion.  Through  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution  she 
shai-ed  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  died  in  1782,  leaving  two  daughters.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  in  writing  the  bond,  M-hich  is  countersigned  by  Francis  Eppes  (the  father  of 
Mr.  Eppes,  who  afterward  married  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughter),  the  usual  word  spinster  was 
introduced,  but  erased,  and  the  word  vridow  substituted  by  another  hand. 


of  it, 

^chy  (Jmfm  Jm^c/i, 

>vr  of  // 


*  The  Mtirriuis  dc  Chftsicllax  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Harrison,  at  his  residence 
in  Richmond,  \vbile  be  was  poverm^r  of  the  state.  He  relates  an  aneodote  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  illns- 
iratss  the  confidence  of  rlio  ptiuplEs  in  I  heir  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  When  he  was 
on  Ihc  poiai  of  leavim^^  home,  wiih  ^Tr^  J t- Hereon  and  Mr.  Lee,  a  large  nomber  of  the  conntry  people  waited 
upon  him,  and  said,  "  Ynu  nsfjcrt  Una  there  is  a  fixed  intention  to  invade  our  rights  and  privileges.  We 
own  that  we  df>  not  seo  this  cltrarlj  ;  hiu  since  you  assure  us  it  is  so,  we  believe  the  fact.  We  are  about 
to  iiikc  a  very  dani^L^rous  s^tep,  hut  we  ennfide  in  you,  and  are  ready  to  snpport  you  in  every  measure  yon 
shall  think  proper  to  adopL'^  Shortly  aficrward  appeared  Lord  North's  speech,  clearly  avowing  his  inten- 
tions toward  the  colonies.  When  Mr.  Hiirrison  returned  home,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  same  people 
came  ifJ  him,  with  the  a^ystirancc  ihnt  tht  y  were  now  convinced  that  he  had  not  deceived  them,  that  their 
oonfidi>nco  wds  not  nji?;plEn-?td,  ami  thsu  h^-'nceforth  they  were  determined  on  war. Travels,  ii.   159. 

^  Williiim  Henry  Harriann  and  John  Tyler  were  both  born  in  that  county,  and  there  Thomas  Jefierson 
was  married. 

*  The  style  of  this  building  la  simikr  to  that  of  Hanover  court-house.  It  is  constructed  of  imported 
briok,  ttjid  Tfl^aa  e ret- tod  previous  lo  that  at  Hanover.  I  could  not  discover  the  exact  period  when  it  was 
hoiti*     Amon^  it^  recordsi  I  found  nourc?^  of  courts  held  at  Charles  City  as  early  as  1639. 

*  I  copied  thia  signature  from  a  letter  svritten  to  the  lady  of  General  Gates  in  August,  1780. 
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UUtorical  Aiaociations  of  Oivlfa  Citf  Court  tlOtiil« 


^ 


T1     ! 


'  f   '  i  1  *  i ' 

i1  If^Jv  i^ 


^  s 


Charles  City  Court  House  was  a^scene  of  mortal  strife  between  the  Queen's  BanireTi, 
under  Simcoe,  and  a  party  of  American  militia,  on  the  evening  of  thi;  day  after  Arnold'e 
retam  from  Richmond.^  Arnold  had  directed  a  patrol  on  that  evenirtg  towurd  mSm.% 
Long  Bridge,  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence.  The  patrol  consisted  of  about  forty  ^^^^^ 
caralry,  under  Simcoe.  Falling  in  with  some  American  videttes,  they  captured  two  oi 
three,  and  from  them  Simcoe  learned  that  a  party  of  militia,  under  Gerieral  Nelson,  by  a1 
and  near  Charles  City  Court-house.  The  night  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon  at 
its  full.*     The  enemy  had  no  knowledge  of  the  way.     A  negro  prisoner  was  made  to  aet 

^  Simcoe,  in  his  joamal,  says  *^  tho  night  was  very  dark.*'     Mr.  Tyler  informed  m^  thai  hh  fathori  wHo 
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as  guide.  The  party  at  the  Court  House,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mihtia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Dudley,  were  completely  surprised,  for  they  had  no  intimation 
of  the  immediate  approach  of  a  foe  until  their  sentries  were  fired  upon,  and  two  bugles 
sounded  the  signal  of  attack,  upon  the  frosty  air  of  that  winter's  night.  A  confused  and 
scattering  fire  ensued,  when  the  American  detachment  fied  and  joined  the  main  body,  which 

lay  a  few  miles  flistant,  toward  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River.  A  part  of  Simcoe's  dragoons 
dismounted,  rushed  into  the  tavern,  and  seized 
several  of  the  Americans.  Two  of  the  militia- 
men (Deane  and  Ballard)  were  killed.  One 
of  them  was  slain  upon  the  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  while  fleeing  to  the  cham- 
ber for  safety.  The  spot  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  where,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  stains 
of  the  victim's  blood  might  be  seen.  The  at- 
tack was  so  sudden  and  furious,  that  those  who 
OLD  Tav.«,  ^t  ch^«  cmr  Cou.t  Hou...^         ^^^^^  ^^^  communicated  the  fact  to  the 

militia  under  Nelson,  so  alarmed  that  body,  that  a  large  number  of  them  broke  from  the 
camp,  and  fled  to  Williamsburg.  Simcoe  collected  his  prisoners  and  a  few  captured  horses 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  dawn  he  joined  Arnold  at  Westover. 

Mr.  Tyler  (the  late  President  oT  the  United  States),  on  whom  I  called  while  on  my  way 
from  Charles  City  Court  House  to  Jamestown,  informed  me  that  his  father,  who  was  then 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  but  at  his  residence  at  the  time,  aware  of  the  force  of 
the  enemy  at  Westover  and  Berkeley,  earnestly  advised  Colonel  Dudley,  the  commander  of 
the  county  militia,  to  place  his  men  in  a  position  for  defense  ;  ofiering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  join  them,  and  act  in  any  capacity.  He  advised  him  to  remove  his  party  from  the  tav- 
ern, for,  if  left  there  drinking  and  carousing  as  usual,  they  would  surely  be  surprised.  The 
haughty  colonel  would  not  heed  his  warning,  and  the  result  was  defeat  and  disgrace.* 

It  was  another  glorious  morning  when  I  led  Charles  City  Court  House.  Warm  and 
brilliant  as  May,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  day's  journey.  Nor  w^  I  disappointed.  A 
heavy  fog  during  the  night  had  hung  each  bough  and  spray  with  liquid  jewels,  and  these, 
glittering  in  the  early  sun,  fell  in  radiant  showers  as  the  light  breezes  touched  their  resting- 
places.  Traversing  a  rough  road  for  nearly  four  miles,  I  crossed  a  rapid  stream  at  a  mill, 
and  ascending  to  a  plain  half  a  mile  beyond,  I  reined  up  at  the  entrance-gate  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  the  estate  of  ex-President  Tyler.  His  mansion  is  very  spacious,  and  stands  upon 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  slope,  half  a  mile  from  the  highway.  It  is  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a 
thick  forest  of  oaks,  pines,  and  chestnuts,  while  from  the  front  the  eye  overlooks  almost  the 
whole  of  his  plantation  of  fourteen  hundred  acres,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  James 
River.  The  distinguished  proprietor  was  at  home,  and  received  me  with  that  courteous 
hospitality  so  common  in  the  South,  which  makes  the  traveler  feel  at  ease,  as  if  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Tyler  is  tall  and  slender  in  person,  his  locks  long,  thin,  and  slightly 
grizzled,  and  he  was  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  Virginia  planter.  After  giving  warm  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  my  enterprise,  and  an  invitation  to  remain  longer  at  Sherwood  Forest, 

was  then  at  home,  and  witnessed  a  part  of  the  affray,  always  declared  that  the  sky  was  cloadless,  and  the 
moon  in  full  orb. 

•  This  tavern,  in  which  I  lodged,  was  built  about  ten  years  before  the  skirmish  which  occurred  within 
and  around  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Edmund  F.  Christian,  Esq.,  the  clerk  of  Charles  City  county  when 
I  visited  it  in  1848. 

'  A  man  named  Royston,  whom  Mr.  Tyler  well  knew,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  affray.  A  pistol  was 
discharged  so  near  his  head,  that  grains  of  fiowder  sprinkled  his  face,  and  disfi^rured  him  for  life.  He  was 
then  struck  down  by  a  saber  blow,  and  the  troopers  cruelly  tried  to  make  their  horses  trample  him  to  death. 
The  animals,  more  humane  in  action  than  their  riders,  leaped  over  him,  and  he  was  saved.  He  crawled  to 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  where  a  colored  nurse,  the  only  inmate  of  the  house,  dressed ^his  wounds  and  jB^ve 
him  food  and  drink.     Mr.  Tyler  had  moved  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety,  beyond  the  Chickabominy  River. 
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he  sketched  a  map  of  my  route  to  Jamestown,  as  a  guide  among  the  diverging  ways.  Time 
was  precious,  and  I  passed  only  an  hour  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  ex-president,  and 
then  departed  for  the  Chickahominy. 

Soon  after  leaving  Sherwood  Forest,  I  entered  a  low,  wet  region,  covered  with  pines, 
ealled  the  slashes.  These  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles ;  and  in  all  that  journey,  without  a  clearing  to  cheer  the  eye,  I  saw  no  living  thing, 
except  an  occasional  **  wild  boar  of  the  wood,'*  a  dwarf  breed  of  bogs  which  inhabit  this 
dreary  region.  Here,  where  once  broad  fields  were  smiling  with  culture-blessings,  and  this 
road,  now  almost  a  quagmire,  but  fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  finest  highways  in  Virginia, 
wild  deers  and  turkeys  abound,  as  if  the  land  was  a  primeval  wilderness.  It  was  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  past  husbandry  of  Virginia,  and  a  sadder  picture  of  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  present  bad  husbandry  which  prevails  in  many  regions  of  the  South.  Year  after 
year  the  tillers  make  constant  drafts  upon  the  vitality  of  the  soil  without  an  ounce  of  com- 
pensating manure,  until  all  fertility  is  exhausted.  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  in  the  course 
of  my  journey,  where  tillage  had  levied  its  withering  taxes  until  the  generous  soil  could  no 
longer  yield  its  tithe,  nor  even  its  hundredth.  The  earth  was  completely  covered  with 
"poverty  grass,"  dwarf  pines,  or  stately  forests  of  the  same  tree,  patiently  renewing  its  strength 
during  a  long  Sabbath-rest  of  abandonment  by  man. 

It  was  at  meridian  when  I  emerged  from  the  wilderness  and  halted  upon  the  high  sand- 
bank of  the  Chickahominy,  a  few  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  James  River.  Above, 
all  appeared  bright  and  beautiful ;  below,  all  was  gloomy  and  desolate.  Silence  reigned 
here,  where  once  the  busy  ferryman  plied  his  oars  from  morning  until  night.  No  voice  was 
to  be  heard  ;  no  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  The  broad  and  turbid  river  moved  slug- 
gishly on  without  a  ripple,  and  on  the  beach  a  scow,  half  filled  with  water,  told  only  of 
desolation.  There  appeared  no  way  for  me  to  cross  the  stream.  If  denied  that  privilege, 
I  must  make  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles*  travel  to  a  public  crossing  above  !  I  looked  for  the 
smoke  of  a  dwelling,  but  saw  none.  I  shouted  ;  there  was  no  response  but  that  of  echo. 
Remembering  that,  just  before  reaching  the  clearing  upon  the  Chickahominy,  I  saw  a  road, 
covered  with  leaves,  diverging  toward  the  James  River,  I  returned,  reined  into  it,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  hope.  Presently  I  saw  a  log  hut  upon  the  shore,  and  heard  the  voices  of 
men.  They  were  negroes,  busily  preparing  a  canoe  for  a  fishing  excursion.  I  inquired  for 
a  ferryman,  and  was  informed  that  nobody  crossed  now,  and  the  scow  would  not  float.  Two 
of  the  men  speedily  changed  their  opinion  when  I  oHered  a  bright  half  dollar  to  each  if  they 
would  "  bail  out**  the  craft  and  **  pole"  me  across.  They  worked  faithfully,  and  within  half 
an  hour  I  was  embarked  upon  the  stream,  with  my  horse  and  vehicle,  in  a  shell  just  long 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  contain  us.  To  keep  Charley  quiet,  so  as  to  **  trim  the  boat," 
I  allowed  him  to  dine  upon  some  oats  which  I  procured  at  Charles  City  Court  House.  The 
Chickahominy  is  here  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  current  was  quite  strong,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  poles,  by  which  the  bateau  was  impelled,  were  sometimes  too  short  for  use. 
We  drifted  some  distance  down  the  stream,  and,  at  one  time,  I  anticipated  an  evening  voy- 
age upon  the  James  River,  but  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  motive-power  we  reached  the 
landing-place  in  safety,  after  rather  a  dangerous  voyage  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  bateau  was  again  almost  half  filled  with  water,  and  the  ferrymen  were  obliged  to  empty 
it  beibre  returning.  I  was  too  much  occupied  while  crossing  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
voluntary Ath  to  reflect  upon  the  perils  which  Captain  John  Smith  encountered  upon  this 
▼ery  stream,  before  the  empire  of  the  white  men  had  commenced  ;  but  when  safely  seated 
in  my  wagon  upon  the  Jamestown  side  of  the  river,  I  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
wooded  shores  of  those  waters,  up  which  that  adventurer  paddled.  More  than  sixty  miles 
tbove  the  place  where  I  crossed  he  was  captured  by  Opechancanough,  the  king  of  Pamun- 
Itee,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  at  Werowocomoco,  where  he  was  saved  from  death 
by  the  gentle  Pocahontas.     These  events  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  was  now  eight  miles  from  old  Jamestown,  the  goal  of  my  day*s  journey.  Hungry  and 
thirsty,  I  was  about  entering  another  dreary  region  of  5/a5/ies,  Bve  miles  in  extent,  when  I 
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Owen  Spring  and  iU  Asaoctatlont.  Dbtant  View  of  Jamestown  laland.  Changea  in  the  Rirer  Banka.  Tradition. 

saw  a  log  hut  on  the  verge  of  the  woods.  I  hailed,  but  no  pewon  appeared,  except  a  lit- 
tle child  of  six  years,  black  as  ebony,  and  having  nothing  on  but  its  birth-day  suit  and  a 
tattered  shirt.  It  brought  me  a  draught  of  cool  water  in  a  gourd  from  a  spring  near  by. 
Dropping  half  a  dime  into  the  emptied  shell,  I  pursued  my  way.  Emerging  from  the 
slashes,  I  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  celebrated  Green  Spring  plantation,  ite  mansioa 
appearing  among  the  trees  on  my  left,  half  a  mile  distant.*  It  is  now  in  possession  of  two 
brothers,  named  Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  who,  for  many  years,  as  skippers  upon  the 
James  River,  bartered  for  the  products  of  this  plantation,  until  they  were  able  to  purchase 
it.  Crreen  Spring  was  the  theater  of  an  interesting  episode  in  our  Revolutionary  history, 
for  there  the  American  army,  under  La  Fayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  were  encamped  for 
a  few  days  in  the  summer  of  1781,  while  watching  the  movements  and  foiling  the  designs 
of  Cornwallis  in  Virginia. 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  passed  the  morass  in  front  of  Green  Spring,  over  which 
the  Americans  crossed  to  the  attack  of  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown  Ford.  I  crossed  the  plan- 
tation of  John  Coke,  Esq.,  and  halted  upon  the  shore  of  an  estuary  of  the  James  River, 
at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Bacon,  opposite  Jamestown  island.  It  was  too  late  to  visit  the  con- 
secrated spot  that  evening.     I  sketched  this  distant  view  of  the  portion  of  the  island  where- 


P*^''^*^^r?ml^^      ■ 


Distant  Vikw  of  Jamxstown  Uland.* 


^  This  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  one  of  the  early  govemers  of  Virginia.  It  afterward 
belonged  to  Philip  Ludwell,  one  of  the  king's  ceancil,  from  whom  it  descended  to  William  Lee,  sheriff  of 
London  under  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  what  was  once  a  marsh,  bat  now  a  deep  bay,  foar  hundred  yards 
wide.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  destroyed  by  a  gale  and  high  tide  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  beyond  is  the  James  River.  Near  the  point  of  the  island,  toward  the  end  of  the  bridge,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  eharch,  a  near  view  of  which  is  given  apon  the  opposite  page.  Mr.  Coke  resided  upon  the 
island  when  the  tempest  occurred  which  destroyed  the  bridge.  The  island  was  submerged,  and  for  three 
days  himself  and  family  were  prisoners.  It  was  in  winter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  out  the  branches  of  oma^ 
mental  trees  that  were  close  to  his  house,  for  fuel. 

I  was  gravely  informed  by  a  man  on  the  beach,  while  making  the  sketch,  that  Pocahontas  crossed  at  that 
very  spot  '^  in  her  tkiff^^^  when  she  went  to  warn  the  Jamestown  settlers  of  threatened  dang^.  The  dear 
child  had  no  need  of  a  skiff,  had  such  a  thing  existed  in  America,  for  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Coke  that  his 
father-in-law  well  remembered  when  a  marsh,  so  narrow  and  firm  that  a  person  might  cross  it  upon  a  fence 
rail,  was  where  the  deep  water  at  the  ruined  bridge  now  is.  Every  year  the  current  of  James  River  ia 
changing  its  margins  in  this  region,  and  within  a  few  years  Jamestown  Island,  made  so  only  by  a  marsh  on 
the  land  side,  will  have  a  navigable  channel  around  it.  Already  a  large  portion  of  it,  whereon  the  ancient 
town  was  erected,  has  been  washed  away ;  and  I  was  informed  that  a  cypress^tree,  now  many  yards  from 
the  shore,  stood  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-way  to  the  wharf,  sixty  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  only  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  destructive  flood  is  gradually  approaching  the  old  church  tower,  and  if  the  hand  of  man 
shall  not  arrest  its  sure  progress,  that  too  will  be  swept  away,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Jamestown  will  remain. 
Virginians,  look  to  it,  and  let  a  wall  of  masonry  along  the  river  margin  attest  your  reverence  for  the 
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Mr.  Coke's  Plantation. 


The  Council  Tree. 


Remains  of  Old  Jamestowrn  Church  and  Grave- yard. 


on  the  ancient  city  stood,  and  then  returned  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Coke,  (who  is  broth- 
er of  the  late  Richard  Coke,  member  of  Congress  from  Accomac  district),  to  pass  the  night 
DDder  his  roof,  where  I  experienced  true  Virginia  hospitality.  Mr.  Coke  was  for  many  years 
sheriff  of  the  county,  is  an  influential  man,  and  an  excellent  practical  agriculturist.  He 
owns  a  plantation  of  nineteen  hundred  acres,  nearly  one  thousand  of  which  is  under  cul- 
tivation. Unlike  too  many  agriculturists  of  the  South,  he  is  his  own  general  overseer,  and 
his  family  of  seventy  persons  (only  eleven  of  whom  are  white),  receive  his  daily  personal 
care.  He  owns  all  the  soil  that  is  left  unsubmerged  on  which  the  English  built  their  first 
town  in  America.  His  house  has  many  bullet-marks,  made  there  during  the  battle  at 
Jamestown  Ford,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781  ;  and  in  the  broad  level  field  in  front  of  his 
mansion,  the  French  army  was  encamped  when  on  its  way  to  Yorktown  the  same  year. 
Within  that  field  a  venerable  chestnut-oak,  riven,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning,  was 
yet  standing,  under  which  a  court-martial  was  held  by  Cornwallis,  and  upon  its\ branches 
a  culprit  was  hanged.  It  is  called  the  <'  Council  Tree."  Mr.  Coke's  plantation  is  truly 
classic  ground,  for  upon  it  occurred  events  connected  with  those  widely-separated  incidents, 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  heroic  age  of  America.  Over  it  the  lordly  Powhatan 
ODce  walked,  and  the  feet  of  his  gentle  daughter  pressed  its  soil  when  speeding  on  her  mis- 
bioo  of  mercy  to  the  doomed  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Over  it  the  royal  and  republican 
armies  marched,  and  there  fought  desperately  for  victory. 

I  was  at  Mr.  Bacon's  cottage  soon  afler  an  early  breakfast,  and  before  nine  o'clock  had 
crossed  the  estuary  in  a  punt,  and 


sat  within  the  shadow  of  the  old 
church  tower,  which  stands  like  a 
sentinel,  watching  the  city  of  the 
dead  at  its  feet.  This  crumbling 
pile,  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  bram- 
bles, and  tangled  vines ;  and  the  old 
church-yard  wall,  of  English  brick, 
inclosing  a  few  broken  monuments, 
half  buried  in  earth  or  covered  with 
a  pall  of  ivy  and  long  grass,  are  all 
the  tangible  records  that  remain  of 
the  first  planting  of  an  English  col- 
ony in  America.  As  I  sat  upon  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  half-reclining  and 
decayed  old  sycamore,  and  sketched 
the  broken  tower,  the  questionings  of 
the  eloquent  Wirt  came  up  from  the 
depth  of  feeling :  "  Whence,  my  dear 

S ,  arises  this   irrepressible 

reverence  and  tender  aflection  with 
which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  ? 


tiUlNS   Ar  jAMKbXuH^.A 


moit  interesting  historical  relic  within  year  borders  1    Some  remains  of  the  old  fort  may  be  seen  at  luw  wa- 
ter, several  yards  from  the  shore. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  old  church-yard,  looking  toward  James  River,  a  glimpse  of  which  may  he  seen 
through  the  arches.  The  stream  is  here  about  three  miles  wide.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  precise  time  the 
church,  of  which  now  only  a  portion  of  the  tower  remains,  was  erected.  It  was  probably  built  sometime 
between  1617  and  1620.  According  to  Smith,  a  fire  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  town,  with  the  pali- 
sades, at  about  the  close  of  1607,  the  first  year  of  the  settlement.  Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Scrivener  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  and  church.  Afterward,  in  speakinnr  of 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Argall  in  1617,  he  says,  *^  In  James  towne  he  found  but  five  or  six  houses,  the  church 
downe,  the  paliizados  broken,  the  bridge  in  pieces,  the  well  of  fresh  water  spoiled,  the  store-house  used  for 
the  cAicrcA,"  &c.  The  tower  here  represented  was  doubtless  that  uf  the  third  church  built,  and  is  now 
(1852)  about  234  years  oM.  The  tower  is  now  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  walls  three  feet  thick,  all  of  im- 
ported brick. 
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Is  it  that  my  soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the  moldering  ruins  with  her  own 
powers  ;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being— -a  venerable  old  man,  a  Nestor  or  an  Ossian,  who  has 
witnessed  and  survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companions  of  his  youth 
and  of  his  maturity,  and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their 
spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  I  look  at  it,  I  feel  my 
soul  drawn  forward  as  by  the  cords  of  gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to 
offer  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile."* 
Around  thia 

"  Old  cradle  of  our  infant  world, 
In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay," 

the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Muse  of  Poetry  delight  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the 
American  glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  contemplates  this  small  beginning  of  the 
mighty  progression  around  him. 

"  What  solemn  recollections  throng,  Jamestown  and  Plymouth's  hallowM  rock 
What  tonching  visions  rise,  To  me  shall  ever  sacred  be  j 

As,  wandering  these  old  stones  among,  I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock, 

I  backward  turn  my  eyes,  Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 

And  hee  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round,  I  envy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand 

Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound  !  Without  a  thrill  for  his  own  native  land. 

The  wonders  of  an  age  combined,  And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth, 
In  one  short  moment  memory  supplies ;  Or  breathe  Virginia's  air, 

They  throng  upon  my  Vaken'd  mind,  Or  in  New  England  claim  his  birth. 
As  Time's  dark  curtains  rise.  From  the  old  pilgrims  there, 

The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years,  He  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock  [rook." 

Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet  appears.  Old  Jamestown's  shrine,  or  Plymouth's   famous 
********  James  Kirkb  Pauldikg. 

•  Dec.  21,  Although  it  was  late  in  December,*  the  sun  was  shining  almost  as  warm  as  at 
^^^  the  close  of  May.  While  finishing  my  sketch,  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  frobi  its 
beams  in  the  shadow  of  the  sycamore.  Here,  upon  this  curiously -wrought  slab,  clasped  by 
the  roots  of  the  forest  a?iak,  let  us  sit  a  while  and  ponder  the  early  chronicles  of  Virginia.' 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  the  efibrts  made  by  the  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  adventurers  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  their  failures. 
The  idea  was  not  abandoned ;  and  the  public  mind,  particularly  in  England,  was  much  oc- 
cupied ^dth  the  visions  of  new  and  opulent  empires  beyond  the  ocean,  of  which  a  few 
glimpses  had  appeared.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  step-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  pub- 
lished a  hypothetical  treatise  on  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  exerted  much  influence  favorable  to  colonizing  expeditions.  He  obtained 
bJuneii,  A  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth^  to  colonize  such  parts  of  North  America  as  were 
1578.  QQ^  already  possessed  by  any  of  her  allies.  Raleigh,  a  young,  ardent,  and  am- 
bitious student  at  Oxford,  had  just  completed  his  studies,  and  was  about  to  engage  in  a 
military  life  in  France.  He  was  induced  by  his  step- brother  to  join  with  him  in  an  expe- 
dition to  America.  They  sailed  early  in  1579,  but  never  reached  our  Continent,  because, 
as  was  alleged,  their  little  squadron  was  broken  up  in  a  conflict  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  when 
they  returned  to  England.  Gilbert's  patent  was  limited,  and  he  made  great  eflurts  to  plant 
a  colony  before  it  should  expire.     He  and  Raleigh  equipped  a  new  squadron  in  1583.' 

^  Wirt's  Letteri  of  a  Britith  Spy,  page  128. 

'  The  slab  referred  to  was  a  blue  stone  about  four  inches  thick.  The  roots  of  the  sycamore  were  so 
firmly  entwined  around  it  that  no  church-yard  thief  ooald  take  it  away.  It  bore  the  date  of  1608.  The 
remainder  of  the  inscription  was  so  broken  and  defaced  that  I  could  not  decipher  a  name.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  oldest  tomb-stone  extant  in  the  United  States.  Vandalism  has  been  at  work  in  that  old  grave-yard 
as  elsewhere.  Almost  every  monument  has  a  fragment  broken  from  it.  A  small  pieoe,  with  some  letters 
upon  it,  had  been  recently  broken  from  one,  and  was  left  lying  in  the  grass.  This  I  brought  away  with 
me,  not,  however,  without  a  sense  of  being  an  ^'  accessory  after  the  fact''  in  an  act  of  sacrilege. 

'  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  Raleigh,  Swallow,  Hind,  Delight,  and  Sorrel,  The  Raleigh  went 
but  a  few  leagues  from  Portsmouth,  and  returned. 
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Raleigh  did  not  sail  with  the  expedition.  Gilbert  reached  Newfoundland,  and  at  St.  John's 
be  performed  the  feudal  ceremonies  of  taking  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  adventurers  who  were  lo- 
*  cated  there.^  Soon  afterward  the  expedition  sailed  southward.  The  flag-ship  of  . August 5h 
Gilbert  was  the  Squirrel.  Tempests  arose.  One  night,  '« about  twelve  o'clock,  ^^^ 
the  lights  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  disappeared,  and  neither  the 
vesBel  nor  any  of  its  crew  was  ever  again  seen."*  The  survivors 
of  the  expedition  reached  England  in  the  Hind,  on  the  22d  of 
September  following. 

Raleigh  was  not  disheartened.  He  resolved  to  plant  a  colony 
in  a  more  southern  region,  and  readily  obtained  a  patent  from 
Elizabeth  as  ample  as  that  of  his  lost  stepbrother.  He  was  con- 
itituted  a  lord  proprietary,  with  civil  and  political  privileges  in 
bit  prospective  domain  almost  monarchical.  He  equipped  two 
vessels,  with  an  ample  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  and  gave 
the  command  to  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow,  two  ex-  ^°*"  **'  iul.ioh'.  ship..* 
perieoced  mariners.  They  sailed  for  America  on  the  27th  of  April,  1584,  and  reached 
Coba,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  July.  Departing  northward,  they  landed  upon  Wocoken 
Island,  the  southernmost  of  the  group  which  form  Ocracock  Inlet,  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina.  The  natives,  ignorant  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  English,  received  them 
with  friendly  greetings  after  the  first  emotions  of  fear  and  wonder  had  subsided.  Amidas 
tnd  Barlow  explored  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Granganimeo, 
the  father  of  King  Wingina,  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Roanoke  (now  belonging  to  Tyr- 
rel  county,  N.  C),  and  then  returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Wanchese  and  Manteo, 
two  natives  of  the  forest.  The  glowing  accounts  of  his  captains  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  natives,  filled  Raleigh's  heart  with  joy.  The  cap- 
tains were  presented  at  court,  and  their  tales  of  the  enchanting  region  which  they  had  dis- 
covered made  Elizabeth  feel  that  the  most  glorious  event  of  her  reign  had  just  been  accom- 
plished. She  named  the  new-found  region  in  the  Western  world  Vi&ginia,.  as  a  memorial 
of  her  unmarried  state. 

Raleigh  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Devonshire,  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  patent,^  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  inost  popular  men  in  England,  b Dee.  is, 
In  1585,  he  fitted  out  another  fleet.  The  command  was  given  to  Sir  Richard  ^^^ 
Grenville,  one  of  the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seven  vessels, 
and  bore  one  hundred  and  eight  emigrants,  designed  to  colonize  Virginia.  Ralph  Lane 
(adern'ard  knighted  by  Elizabeth)  accompanied  them  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  several 
men  of  learning  were  his  companions.  Among  them  was  With,  a  meritorious  painter,  whose 
sketches  of  the  people  and  scenery  in  the  New  World  were  made  virith  remarkable  faithful- 
ness. This  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  reached  Florida  on 
the  20th  of  June.  Coasting  northward,  they  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Roanoke  Island,  ly- 
ing between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds.  They  went  to  the  Main,  and  explored  the 
beautiful  county  of  Secotan,  around  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Chowan,  in  various  directions. 
Ignorant  of  the  power  of  kindness,  they  foolishly  quarreled  with  the  simple  natives ;  and 
because  they  supposed  a  lost  silver  cup  had  been  stolen  by  one  of  them,  a  whole  village  was 
homed,  and  fields  of  standing  com  were  destroyed.  From  the  ashes  arose  the  spirit  of  dis. 
oord  which  ever  afterward  separated  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

Grenville  returned  with  the  fleet  to  England,  leaving  Lane  and  his  colony  to  perfect  a 
settlement.  Instead  of  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  production  of  maize  and  the  potato,  which 
were  indigenous,  they  sought  gold.  A  wily  savage,  intent  on  revenge,  told  them  wondrous 
tsles  of  a  land  of  gold  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke  River.  Up  that  broad  and  rapid 
stream.  Lane  and  a  portion  of  his  people  went,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  exploring  the 

*  Bancroft,  i.,  91.  '  This  sketch  is  from  a  pietare  published  in  a  Treatise  on  Navigation  in  1595. 
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country  and  seeking  gold.  They  ascended  no  further  than  the  present  village  of  Williams- 
town,  when  a  flight  of  arrows  from  the  wooded  shore  revealed  the  enmity  of  the  natives. 
Lane  hastened  back  to  Roanoke,  and  summoned  Wingina,  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs, 
to  an  audience.  The  sachem  and  his  followers  appeared.  Their  secret  plans  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  were  suspected,  indeed,  quite  certainly  known,  and  the  white 
men  were  on  the  alert.  With  apparent  friendliness  Wingina  appeared  at  the  council.  At 
a  given  signal  the  English  fell  upon  the  chief  and  his  handful  of  warriors,  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  calumet  was  now  buried  forever ;  the  hatchet  was  brightened  and  made  sharp 
by  in  tensest  hatred.  The  English  felt  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and  were  desponding, 
when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  anchored  outside  of  Roanoke  Inlet.  He  came  from 
the  West  Indies  to  visit  the  domain  of  Raleigh,  and  generously  oflered  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  means  to  pursue  their  discoveries ;  but  fear  gained  the  mastery  of  their  avaricious  de- 
•  Jane  19,  ^^^^^*  ^^^  ^^  colonists  Sailed  with  Drake  for  England. &  A  few  days  after  their 
1566.  departure  a  ship  arrived,  laden  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  and,  within  a  fortnight, 
Grenville  also  arrived  with  three  well-furnished  ships.  The  commander  sought  in  vain  for 
the  colony,  and,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke  to  maintain  English  domin- 
ion, he  returned  to  England  with  the  sad  intelligence  for  Raleigh.' 

Raleigh,  undismayed  by  misfortunes,  fitted  out  another  expedition.  He  changed  his 
policy,  an^  sent  a  oolonyifof  men,  women,  and  children  to. establish  an  agricultural  state. 
John  White  was  appointed  their  governor.  They  sailed  on  the  26th  of  April,  1587,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  July.  When  they  reached  Roanoke,  they  found 
no  vestige  of  the  fifleen  men  left  by  Grenville,  except  a  few  scattered  bones.  The  Indians 
had  slain  them  all.  Wild  deers  were  in  the  untenanted  habitations,  and  rank  grass  cov- 
ered their  gardens..  They  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  *<  the  city  of  Raleigh,"  pur- 
suant to  the  instructions  of  the  proprietor,  but  it  was  an  idle  show.*  White  endeavored  to 
make  treaties  of  amity  with  the  natives,  but  failed,  though  aided  by  the  friendly  Manteo, 
who  accompanied  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  England.'  The  neighboring  tribes  exhibited  im- 
placable hatred  and  jealousy.  Winter  approached,  and  the  vessel  which  brought  them 
was  prepared  for  departure  for  England.  White  was  urged  strongly  to  go  with  it,  and  use 
his  endeavors  to  send  them  immediate  relief,  for  they  had  neither  planted  nor  reaped,  and 
to  England  alone  they  looked  for  supply.  He  was  unwilling  to  appear  as  a  deserter  of  his 
colony,  and  refused.  He  had  another  tie.  His  daughter,  Eleanor  Dare,  had  given  birth 
to  a  child,  the  first  oflispring  of  English  parents  in  the  New  World.  Little  Virginia  Dare 
twined  the  tendrils  of  aflection  close  around  the  heart  of  her  grand-parent,  and  he  lingered.* 
He  at  length  consented  to  go,  leaving  his  daughter  and  child  as  pledges  that  he  would  re- 
turn. Very  long  the  poor  colonists  waited  for  relief  Three  years  passed  away  before 
White  returned,  and  then  he  found  the  settlement  a  desolation.  There  was  evidence  upon 
the  bark  of  a  tree  that  the  people  had  departed  for  Croatan,*  the  residence  of  Manteo ;  but 

^  It  is  believed  that  these  returning  colonists  first  carried  the  tobacco  plant  to  England,  as  prepared  by 
the  natives  for  smoking.  Raleigh  first  used  it  privately.  It  is  related  that  'when  his  servant  entered  his 
room  vnth  a  tankard  of  ale,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from  his  master^s  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, he  cast  the  liquor  in  his  face.  Terribly  frightened,  he  alarmed  the  household  with  the  intelligence  that 
Sir  Walter  was  on  fire. 

'  The  Island  of  Roanoke  is  now  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  wreckers  and  pilots.  Slight  traces  of 
Lane's  fort  may  be  seen  near  the  north  end. 

'  By  command  of  Raleigh,  Manteo  was  baptized,  and  invested  by  White  with  the  rank  of  feudal  Baroo^ 
85  the  Lord  of  Roanoke.     It  was  the  first  creation  of  an  American  peer  of  the  realm. 

^  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noticing,  that  White  was  the  name  of  the  progenitors  of  the  first  two  children 
bom  of  English  parents  in  America.  One  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  in  August,  1587  ]  the  other  in  the 
May  Flower,  in  Plymouth  harbor,  more  than  thirty-three  years  afterward. 

*  It  was  agreed,  on  the  departure  of  White,  that  if  the  colony  should  go  to  Croatan,  they  would  signify 
the  fact  by  inscribing  the  letters  C  R  O  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  inscription,  and  also  the  full  name 
of  Croatan^  was  found.  White  has  been  censured  for  heartlessness  in  not  prosecuting  his  search  with  more 
perseverance,  particularly  as  his  own  relatives  were  among  the  settlers.  The  colony  was  composed  of 
eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  two  children.  What  was  their  fate  is  left  to  conjecture.  Lawson, 
in  his  TraveU  among  the  Indians^  with  a  Description  of  North  Carolina^  published  in  1700,  hazards  tha 
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the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  search  was  abandoned.  White  put  to  sea  without  in- 
telligence of  the  fate  of  his  daughter  and  child,  and  returned  to  England.  Five  several 
times  Raleigh  sent  a  vessel  with  trusty  men  to  search  for  his  colony,  when  hope  fading,  his 
fortune  almost  exhausted,  and  his  health  and  heart  broken  by  domestic  griefs,  he  abandoned 
all  ideas  of  settlement  in  America,  and  assigned  his  proprietary  rights  to  a  company.*  Vir* 
gioia,  then  including  in  its  indefinite  boundaries  all  of  North  Carolina,  remained  untouched 
by  the  English  for  twenty  years,  except  by  an  occasional  adventurer  who  voluntarily  searched 
lor  Raleigh's  colony.  These  attempts  at  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  our  Middle  States,  form 
a  wonderful  chapter  of  adventure  and  moral  heroism  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  will  now  consider  the  modern  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  efforts  of  Raleigh  awak- 
ened intense  interest  in  the  public  mind.  Other  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  but  all  failed 
to  make  permanent  settlements.  Gosnold,  Weymouth,  Pring,  Smith,  and  others,  who  visited 
America,  gave  such  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  that  men  of  rank,  capital,  and  influ- 
ence were  induced  to  embark  in  colonizing  schemes.  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
<reneral  character  of  a  fertile  region,  extending  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Cape 
Fear  to  Halifax,  all  in  the  temperate  climates,  diversified  with  noble  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  displaying  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  An  association  was  formed,*  of  men  ^ 
eminent  as  merchants,  and  wealthy  titled  commoners,  of  London  and  Bristol.*  King 
James  encouraged  the  scheme,  and  gave  them  a  charter.  ^  They  formed  two  b  April  la 
companies  ;  the  men  of  London  for  colonizing  the  south  portion  of  the  territory,  ^^^* 
and  called  the  London  Company;  those  of  Bristol  for  settling  the  more  northern  region, 
and  called  the  Plymouth  Company,  A  line  of  three  degrees  between  both  was  allowed, 
upon  which  settlements  in  common  might  be  made,  it  being  stipulated  that  whenever  one 
should  first  become  permanently  seated,  the  other  should  settle  at  least  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  Each  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  thirteen  persons.  The 
companies  were  to  have  full  property  in  all  lands,  fisheries,  &c.,  except  a  fifth  of  the  gold, 
and  a  fifteenth  of  the  copper  ore  that  might  be  found,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king. 
James,  with  his  usual  pedantry,  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for  them,  written  with  his  own 
band.  The  colonists  and  their  posterity  were  declared  English  subjects,  but  were  vested 
with  no  political  rights,  not  even  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital  charges.  Minor  oflenses 
were  punished  arbitrarily  by  the  council.  That  body  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  home 
government,  the  former  choosing  its  own  president.  The  property  of  the  colonists  was  to 
continue  in  joint  stock  for  hy^  years.  The  English  Church  was  exclusively  established,  and 
itrict  injunctions  were  given  for  the  mild  and  just  treatment  of  the  natives.* 

Three  small  vessels,  whose  joint  tonnage  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  with  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  ^ve  men, 
tailed  for  Virginia  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  1 606.  The  king  had  placed  the  names  of  the 
futore  council  of  Virginia  in  a  sealed  box,  whiclv  was  not  to  be  opened  until  their  arrival  iu 

opinioo  that  the  colonists  intermarried  with  the  Hatteras  Indians,  and  cites  the  physical  character  of  thai 
tribe  in  support  of  his  hypothesis.     Sach,  too,  was  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  at  a  late  day. 

'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  experienced  the  folly  of  *^  putting  his  trust  in  princes."  For  years  a(\er  abandon- 
ing his  schemes  for  colonization,  he  served  his  country  nobly  against  its  enemies.  He  also  was  sent  by 
Qoeeo  EHzabeth  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  gold,  up  the  Oronoco,  in  South  America.  Once,  because 
be  married  without  the  queen^s  consent,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  a  brief  season.  Finally,  on 
the  death  of  his  royal  mistress  in  1602,  and  the  accession  of  James  I.,  he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 
He  was  tried,  and  condemned  for  treason ;  and  for  fifteen  years  he  remained  in  the  Tower  a  prisoner^  first 
under  sentence  of  death,  -afterward  under  the  merciful  provision  of  a  reprieve.  During  that  long  imprison- 
oeot  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World.  On  being  released,  he  went  on  another  expedition  to  Guiana ; 
bat  it  being  unsuccessful,  he  was  cast  into  prison  on  his  return,  and  the  royal  scoundrel  who  occupied  the 
throoe  of  England  allowed  the  decrepit  old  man,  who  had  given  more  true  luster  to  the  crown  than  any 
liriog  mortal,  to  be  beheaded.     He  was  then  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

*  Among  these  were  Sir  Thomas  Gates ;  Sir  George  Summers ;  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice  of 
England;  Edward  Maria  Wingfiekl,  a  wealthy,  sordid,  and  unprincipled  merchant;  Richard  Hakluyt,  one 
of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  an  interesting  collection  of  voyages,  in  three  volumes ;  Robert  Hunt, 
t  clergyman  J  and  Captain  John  Smith.  '  Chalmers,  pages  15,  16. 
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America.  Only  twelve  laborers  and  a  few  mechanics  were  among  the  Toyagen ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  were  adventurers,  with  hands  unused  to  labor. 
Dissensions  arose  on  the  voyage,  and,  as  there  was  no  acknowledged  head,  in  consequence 
of  the  folly  of  the  king,  much  confusion  ensued.  Captain  Smith  possessed  more  genius  than 
any  man  among  them,  and,  consequently,  great  jealousy  of  him  was  felt.  Under  the  ab- 
surd accusation  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  council,  and  make  himself  King  of  Virginia, 
he  was  put  in  confinement.  After  a  voyage  of  four  months,  the  expedition  entered  the 
a  April  S6,     Chesapeake,^  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  northward  of  their  point  of  destina- 

^^^'  tion.  The  capes  of  the  noble  bay  they  named  in  honor  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king, 
Henry  and  Charles.  They  landed  upon  Cape  Henry,  made  peace  with  the  natives,  opened 
the  sealed  paper  of  the  king,  discovered  the  names  of  the  council,  and  chose  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  narrow-minded  Wingficld  to  be  president.  Smith  was  named  one  of  the  council, 
but  was  excluded  from  that  body.  His  accusers  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  withdraw 
their  charges,  and  he  was  released  from  confinement. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,  the  little  fleet  entered  the  mo«th  of 
the  noble  River  Powhatan,  which  they  named  James^  in  honor  of  their  sovereign.  Up  its 
broad  channel  they  sailed  about  fifty  miles,  and  there,  upon  a  charming  peninsula,  an  island 
at  high  tide,  they  determined  to  build  a  town  and  plant  a  permanent  settlement.  The  na- 
tives received  them  kindly  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  1607,  the  first  sound  of 
an  ax  was  heard,  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  rafter  was  laid  in  Virginia.  A 
village  was  planned,  and,  in  honor  of  the  king,  was  called  Jamestown.  While  the  carpen- 
ters and  laborers  were  rearing  the  city,  Smith  and  Newport,  with  twenty  others,  ascended 
the  river  to  the  Falls,  and  at  his  imperial  residence  of  twelve  wigwams,  just  below  Rich- 
mond,  they  visited  Powhatan,  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Country."  The  events  connected  with 
that  visit  have  been  noticed  on  page  432. 

Newport  returned  to  England  with  his  vessels  in  June,  leaving  one  hundred  men,  and  a 
pinnace  with  stores,  at  Jamestown.  The  colonists,  wanting  habits  of  industry,  soon  per- 
ceived the  helplessness  of  their  situation.  Many  of  them  were  of  dissolute  habits  ;  and  be- 
fore autumn,  the  dampness  of  the  cliAnate,  and  the  malaria  arising  from  the  decay  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  produced  diseases  which  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  among  whom 
was  Bartholomew  Gosnold,*  the  eminent  navigator  and  projector  of  the  settlement. 

The  survivors  relied  chiefly  upon  sturgeons  and  crabs,  and  scanty  supplies  of  maize,  for 
their  subsistence,  while  Wingfield  and  a  part  of  his  council  were  appropriating  the  stores  to 
their  own  use.  Wingfield,  and  Kendall  (one  of  the  council),  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy 
to  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  with  the  pinnace  and  stores  to  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  deposed,  ancl  Ratclifle,  an  irresolute  and  indolent  man,  was  appointed  president.  For- 
tunately for  the  colony,  he  was  quite  willing  to  bear  the  empty  honors  of  his  office  without 
exercising  its  functions,  and  he  allowed  Captain  Smith,  by  far  the  ablest  man  among  them, 
to  have  the  principal  management  of  aflairs.  The  colony  at  once  assumed  a  new  and  bet- 
ter aspect  under  the  direction  of  Smith.  As  far  as  possible,  he  infused  his  own  energetic 
spirit  into  his  companions  ;  but  they  were  generally  too  indolent  and  dissolute  to  profit  much 
by  his  example.  Smith  quelled  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  ;  restored  order  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  ;  visited  the  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  inspired  them  with  re- 
spect for  the  English ;  and,  by  his  consummate  skill,  he  procured  from  the  natives  an  am- 
ple stock  of  corn  and  wild  fowl  when  winter  approached. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  full  of  the  most  romantic  inter- 
est, and  the  pen  is  tempted  from  its  present  line  of  duty  by  a  thousand  seductive  influences. 
The  exploits  of  Smith — his  exploring  voyages — his  discoveries — ^his  indomitable  perseverance 

^  Gosnold  crossed  the  Atlantic  io  1 602,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  saw  land  at  the  Dortbem  ex- 
tremity of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  sailed  southward,  and  landed  upon  a  promontory,  which  be  called  Cape 
Cod,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  cod  fish  which  abounded  there.  Pursuing  his  voyage  along  ttie 
coast,  he  discovered  and  named  Elizabeth  Islands,  thirteen  in  number,  Martha's  Vineytird,  and  otfaere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bozzard^s  Bay.    After  an  absence  of  only  four  months,  Gosnold  relumed  to  Eoglaod. 
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and  courage — his  hardships,  sufierings,  escapes,  and  forhearance  with  his  ungrateful  com- 
panions, all  plead  eloquently  for  the  services 
of  pen  and  pencil.  These  must  he  hriefly 
sketched  in  £iint  outline,  for  it  is  foreign  to 
my  plan  to  detail  colonial  history,  except  so 
mach  as  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  main 
sobjeet  of  these  volnmes^The  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Jamestown  colony  was  placed  heyond* 
the  effects  of  want  in  the  autnmn  of  1607, 
and  Smith,  with  a  few  companions,  set  out 
to  explore  the  country.  He  went  up  the 
Chickahominy,  in  an  open  hoat,  fiAy  miles 
from  its  mouth.*  There  he  left  his  boat,  the 
water  being  shallow,  and,  with  two  compan- 
ions and  two  Indian  guides,  pushed  into  the 
interior.  He  ordered  those  in  the  boat  not  to 
leave  it.  Disobeying  his  instructions,  they 
wandered  on  shore  and  were  slain.  Smith 
was  surprised  hy  a  party  of  Indians,  under 
Opechancanough,  the  **  King  of  Parounkee  ;" 
his  two  companions  were  killed,  and  he,  after  slaying  several  Indians,  was  made  a  prisoner. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the  several  Indian  villages, 
from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac,  and  was  finally 
brought  back  to  the  seat  of  Opechancanough,  at  Pamunkee,  on  the  York  River.  There,  for 
three  days,  the  priests  performed  incantations  to  discover  the  character  of  their  prisoner,  and 


Captain  John  Smith.* 


'  Among  the  positive  instmctions  of  the  London  Company,  was  an  injunction  for  the  colonists  to  endeavor 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  East  Indies,  by  a  northwest  passage,  the  object 
of  the  polar  expeditions  of  the  present  day.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  instmoted  to  explore  every  consider- 
able stream  that  came  from  the  northward  ;  and  hence  we  find  Smith  (who  did  not  share  in  the  (reographical 
ignorance  of  his  employers,  but  was  willing  to  engage  in  discoveries)  exploring  the  James,  Chickahominy, 
York,  and  Potomac  Rivers.  The  wily  Indian  mentioned  on  page  449  as  having  invented  the  wonderful 
ttory  of  a  gold  region  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke,  informed  Lane  that  the  source  of  that  river  was  among 
kigh  rocks  so  near  the  ocean  on  the  west,  that  the  salt  water  would  sometimes  dash  over  into  the  clear 
fimntains  of  the  stream ! 

*  John  Smith  was  born  at  Willonghby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1559.  He  was  early  distinguished 
lor  his  daring  spirit  and  love  of  adventure.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  sold  his  school-books  and  satchel  to 
procure  money  to  pay  his  way  to  the  sea-board,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea.  He  was  prevented,  and 
wu  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.  He  left  home  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  went  to  France  and  the 
Low  Countries.  For  two  years  he  studied  military  tactics ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  procured 
a  portion  of  an  estate  left  by  his  father,  went  abroad  seeking  adventures.  On  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to 
Naples,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  crew  believing  the  heretic,  as  they  called  Smith,  to  be  a 
Jooah,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  to  quiet  the  waters.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  reached  the  shore  of 
a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  called  St.  Mary's.  From  St.  Mary's  he  went  in  a  French  vessel  to 
Alexandria,  in  Esrypt.  He  soon  went  from  thence  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Austria,  where  he  entered  the  im- 
perial army,-  and,  by  his  daring  exploits  at  the  siege  of  Olympach,  was  rewarded  by  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse.  These  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Fiery  Dragoons,"  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
siege  of  Regall,  a  Turkish  officer,  the  Lord  Turbishaw,  "  to  amuse  the  ladies,"  ofTered  to  engage  in  single 
combat  with  any  Christian  soldier.  The  lot  fell  upon  Smith  ;  and,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  he  cut  olf 
the  bead  of  Turbishaw,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the  Austrian  camp.  He  fought  two  other  champion.**, 
Groalgo  and  Mulgro,  with  the  same  result.  In  a  subsequent  battle  Smith  was  wounded,  captured,  and 
ioki  to  a  pacha.  This  dignitary  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  a  damsel  whom  he  loved. 
8be,  in  turn,  loved  Smith,  and  to  place  him  in  safety,  sent  him  to  her  brother.  There,  however,  Smith 
was  cruelly  treated.  He  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  tyrant,  and  escaped  to  Muscovy,  and  finally  reached 
Austria.  He  went  with  a  French  captain  to  Morocco  and  the  Canaries,  encountered  a  sea-fight  vrith  the 
Spaniards,  and  returned  to  his  native  country.  His  restless  spirit  made  him  yearn  for  adventures  in  the 
New  World.  Here,  after  many  great  exploits,  and  the  endurance  of  many  hardships,  he  planted  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  on  a  firm  basis,  and  returned  to  England.     He  died  in  London  in  1631,  at  the  age  of  72. 
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The  lodiuiB  oatwitted  by  Smith. 


Hii  Trial  and  Sentence. 


Pocahontas — her  Marriage,  Death,  and  Deaeendastt. 


the  most  expedient  dispositioa  of  him,  for  they  considered  him  a  superior  being.'  Tbey 
finally  carried  him  to  Werowocomoco/  the  lower  seat  of  Powhatan,  and  referred  the  de- 
cision to  that  powerful  chief 

Seated  upon  a  raised  platform,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  towering  pine  for  a  palace, 

the  lordly  Powhatan,  with  his  two  favorite  daughters 
beside  him,  and  his  "grim  courtiers"  and  women 
around  him,  received  the  prisoner.  In  solemn  state 
he  was  tried  ;  with  solemn  words  he  was  adjudged  to 
die.  On  the  right  of  the  Indian  emperor  sat  Poet- 
hontas,  his  youngest  and  best  loved  daughter.  Hei 
heart  beat  quick  with  sympathy  the  moment  she  saw 
the  manly  form  of  Smith,  and  in  her  young  bosom 
glowed  intense  desire  to  save  his  life. 

"  How  trembled  then  the  maid,  as  rose 

That  captive  warrior,  calm  and  stern. 
Thus  girded  by  his  wolfish  foes 

His  fearless  spirit  still  woald  spam. 
How  bright  his  glance,  how  fair  his  face, 
And  with  what  proud,  enfranchised  grace 

His  footsteps  free  advance,  as  still 
He  folIowM  firm  the  bloody  mace 
That  guided  to  the  gloomy  place 

Where  stood  the  savage  sent  to  kill." 

POCAIIONTAS.S  W.  GiLLMORE  Sl3f3fS 


^  Smith  showed  them  a  pocket  compass,  and  explained  its  properties,  and  the  shape  of  the  earth  -,  hov 
''the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  chased  each  other."  They  were  astonished,  and  regarded  him  with 
awe.  They  made  him  ofiers  of  '*  life,  liberty,  land,  and  women,''  if  he  would  tell  them  how  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Jamestown.  Tbey  also  obtained  some  of  his  powder.  Smith  made  them  waste  it  (for  they  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  its  use)  by  letting  them  sow  it  as  seed  and  raise  a  crop  for  themselves.  In 
various  ways  he  oatwitted  them,  and  so  perfectly  retained  his  self-possession  that  they  regarded  him  with 
great  respect. 

'  Werowocomoco,  the  scene  of  Smith's  salvation  by  Pocahontas,  was  upon  the  north  side  of  the  York  River, 
in  Gloucester  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  Rivers, 
which  form  the  broad  and  navigable  York.  According  to  Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  matter.  Shelly,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Mann  Page,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Queen's  Creek,  is  the  site  of  Werowocomoco.  Carter's  Creek,  emptying  into  the  York  at  SlSelly,  aflbrded 
a  safe  harbor  for  canoes.  Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Governor  Page,  whose  plantation  (Roseweli)  ad- 
joined that  of  Shelly.  The  enormous  beds  of  oyster  shell  (on  account  of  which  Governor  Page  named  the 
place  Shelly)  at  this  point  indicate  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  great  resort  by  the  natives. 

'  Pocahontas  was  a  girl  '^  of  ten  or  twelve"  years  of  age  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smhh.  Tvn 
years  afterward,  when  not  over  fourteen  years  old,  she  went  from  her  father's  camp,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  to  destroy  the  settlers.  This 
timely  interposition  saved  them.  While  Smith  remained  in  the  colony,  she  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  James- 
town, and  often  bore  messages  between  the  white  men  and  her  kindred.  In  161 2,  after  Smith  had  returned 
to  England,  she  was  treacherously  betrayed,  for  the  bribe  of  a  copper  kettle,  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Ar- 
gall,  and  by  him  kept  as  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  secure  advantageous  terms  of  peace  with  Powhatan.  The 
Indian  king  offered  five  hundred  bushels  of  com  for  her  ransom ;  but,  before  her  release  was  efiected,  a 
mutual  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and  John  Rolfe,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family.  With 
the  consent  of  her  father  she  received  Christian  baptism,  and  was  married  to  Rolfe.  The  former  cereroooT 
is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting  by  John  G.  Chapman,  Esq.,  which  graces  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  England  in  1616,  where  she  was  received  at  court  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  princess.  The  bigoted  King  James  was  highly  indignant  because  one  of  his  subjects  bad  dared 
to  marry  into  a  royal  family,  and  absurdly  apprehended  that,  because  Rolfe  had  married  an  Indian  princess, 
he  might  lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  Virginia  I  It  is  said  that  Pocahontas  was  much  afflicted  because  Smith, 
fearing  the  royal  displeasure,  would  not  allow  a  king's  daughter  to  call  him  father,  her  usual  endearing 
name  when  addressing  him.  She  remained  in  England  about  a  year ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  retoroing 
to  America,  with  her  husband,  in  1617,  she  sickened  and  died  at  Gravesend.  The  Lady  Rebecca  (for  so 
she  was  called  in  England)  had  many  and  sincere  mourners.  She  left  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  who  after- 
ward became  a  distinguished  man  in  Virginia.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  and  from  her  some  of  the  leading 
families  of  Virginia  trace  their  descent.     Among  these  were  the  Boilings,  Hemmings,  Murrays,  GuvS; 
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Smitb'i  Life  MTcd  by  Pocahontas.  Condition  of  Jamestown.  Newport's  Folly.  Smith's  Exploring  Expedition. 

With  hia  arms  pinioned,  Smith  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  with  his  head  upon  a  stone, 
and  the  executioner  had  lifted  the  huge  club  to  dash  out  his  brains.  With  a  bound  like 
that  of  a  frightened  fawn,  Pocahontas  leaped  from  the  side  of  her  father  to  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  interposed  her  delicate  form  between  his  head  and  the'  warrior's  mace  ; 


**Tben  turns — with  eye  grown  tearless  now, 
But  fall  of  speech,  as  eye  alone 
Can  speak  to  eye,  and  heart  in  prayer — 
For  mercy  to  her  father's  throne ! 

How  coald  that  stem  old  king  deny 
The  angel  pleading  in  her  eye  ? 
How  mock  the  sweet,  imploring  grace, 
That  breathed  in  beauty  from  her  face, 
And  to  her  kneeling  action  gave 
A  power  to  soothe,  and  still  subdue, 


Until,  though  humble  as  a  slave, 

To  more  than  queenly  svray  she  grew  ? 

Oh  !  brief  the  doubt— oh !  short  the  strife  ; 

She  wins  the  captive's  forfeit  life ; 

She  breaks  his  hands,  she  bids  him  go, 

Her  idol,  but  her  country''^  foe. 

And  dreams  not,  in  that  parting  hour, 
The  gyves  that  from  his  limbs  she  tears 

Are  light  in  weight,  and  frail  in  power, 
To  those  that  round  her  heart  she  wears." 

SlMMS. 


Smith's  life  was  spared.  The  enmity  of  the  natives  was  changed  to  friendship,  and,  with 
a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  was  sent  to  Jamestown,  a  wiser  man;  for,  during  his  seven 
weeks  of  captivity,  he  had  traversed  a  large  extent  of  country,  observed  its  resources,  and 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  quite  familjar  with  their  Ian- 
goage.  He  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Powhatan  and  bis  confederates,  and 
often  the  *'  dearest  daughter  of  the  king,*'  with  her  companions,  brought  baskets  of  corn  for 
the  garrison. 

Disorder  prevailed  at  Jamestown  on  Smith's  return.  Only  forty  men  remained,  and 
these  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  country  where  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
escape  with  the  pinnace.  The  courage  and  energy  of  Smith  compelled  them  to  remain. 
Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  with  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants, 
ehiefly  idle  gentlemen,  *' packed  hither,*'  as  Smith  says,  *'  by  their  friends,  to  escape  ill  des- 
tinies," and  goldsmiths,  the  very  men  least  needed  in  the  colony.  Gold  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  Company  and  the  adventurers  to  risk  capital  and  life.  Discovering  some- 
thing resembling  gprains  of  the  metal  near  the  site  of  Richmond,  '*  there  was  no  talk,  no 
hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold."  Newport  loaded  his  ves- 
iel  with  worthless  earth,  and  returned  to  England  with  the  idea  that  he  was  exceedingly 
rich,  but  to  have  science  and  skill  pronounce  him  miserably  poor  in  useful  knowledge  and 
well-eamed  reputation. 

Smith  remonstrated  against  idleness,  and  pleaded  for  industry,  but  in  vain.  He  implored 
the  settlers  to  plow  and  sow,  that  they  might  reap  and  be  happy.  They  refused  to  listen, 
and  he  turned  from  Jamestown  with  disgust,  and,  with  a  few  sensible  men,  explored  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries.  He  went  up  the  Potomac  to  the  Falls  above  Wash- 
ington City.  He  also  entered  the  Patapsco,  and  ate  maize  upon  the  site  of  Baltimore. 
These  long  voyages  were  made  in  an  open  boat,  propelled  by  oars  and  paddles.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  exploring  expeditions,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  history.  Smith  constructed  a  map  of  his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  survey 
of  the  region  attests  its  remarkable  accuracy. 

Three  days  afler  Smith's  return  to  Jamestown  he  was  made  president  of  the  colo- 
ny.* Newport  soon  afterward  arrived  from  England  with  a  supply  of  food.  With  ,gept.  lo, 
him  came  two  females,  the  first  English  women  seen  upon  the  James  River.  ^^^• 
Smith  again  exerted  his  energies  to  turn  the  little  industry  of  the  settlers  to  agriculture, 
tod  succeeded  in  a  degree.  The  colony  was  beginning  to  thrive  under  his  management, 
when  the  features  of  its  political  character  were  modified.  A  new  charter  was  b  mrj  23. 
given  to  the  London  Company, b  with  provisions  for  a  more  powerful  government.*        ^®^' 

£ldridges,  and  Randolphs.  The  late  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  prin- 
cess. Her  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  painting  made  in  England,  while  she  was  there.  Her  costume 
shows  the  style  of  a  fashionable  dress  of  that  day. 

*  The  new  charter  extended  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  transferred  to  the  Company  the  power  which 
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Lbrd  De  U  Ware.  CommiMionert.  Anarchy  at  Jameatown.  Famloe.  Timely  Rdef 

The  colonists  had  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  neither  their  rights  nor  wishes  were  conmlted 
or  respected.  While  extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  governor,  not  one  new  civil 
privilege  was  conceded  to  them. 

Under  the  new  charter,  Lord  De  la  Ware,  or  Delaware,  a  virtuous  and  upright  noble- 
man, was  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia  for  life.  Before  his  departare 
for  America,  nine  ships,  under  the  command  of  Newport,  with  more  than  ^ve  hundred  emi- 
grants, were  sent  to  the  James  River.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (the  governor's  deputy),  New- 
port, and  Sir  George  Somers,  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  administer  the  government 
until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  A  hurricane  drove  the  fleet  toward  the  West  Indies. 
The  vessel  in  which  were  the  three  commissioners  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  only  seven  vessels  of  the  squadron  reached  Virginia.  The  oommiasioneTs  were 
not  lost ;  but  their  arrival  in  the  colony  with  the  emigrants  was  prevented,  and  great  con- 
fusion followed.  A  large  portion  of  the  new  comers  were  idle  and  dissolute  scions  of  wealthy 
families,  without  energy  or  good  principles.  They  regarded  the  colony  as  without  a  head 
until  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  or  the  governor,  and  were  disposed  to  set  at  naoght 
the  authority  of  President  Smith.  That  energetic  man  was  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  he  boldly  and  successfully  maintained  his  authority  until  an  accident  prostrated 
his  body,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  surgical  aid.*  He  delegated  his  authority 
to  George  Percy,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  sailed  for  England  in  the 
summer  of  1608. 

The  colonists,  released  from  the  control  of  Smith,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ir- 
regularity  of  life.  The  Indians  lost  their  respect  for,  and  dread  of  Englishmen  ;  and  when 
the  ample  stock  of  provisions  of  the  latter  was  consumed,  the  former  refused  assistance. 
Famine  ensued  ;  thirty  escaped  in  a  vessel  to  become  pirates  ;  and  within  six  months,  han- 
ger, sickness,  and  Indian  hatchets  had  reduced  the  colony  of  more  than  five  hundred  left 
by  Smith,  to  sixty  persons,  and  these  were  perishing  with  hunger.  « It  was  not  the  will 
of  God  that  the  new  state  should  be  formed  of  these  materials  ;  that  such  men  should  be 
the  fathers  of  a  progeny,  bom  on  the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American 
liberty  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by  their  valor.*'*  This  period  of  distress  was  long 
remembered  with  a  shudder  as  *<  the  starving  time." 

At  the  moment  when  the  destitution  was  greatest,  the  commissioners  and  their  wrecked 
companions  arrived.  Upon  the  uninhabited  island  where  they  stranded  they  had  constructed 
two  rude  vessels,  loaded  them  with  the  stores  of  their  ship,  which  laid  among  the  rocks,  and 
sailed  for  the  James  River.  They  arrived  in  June  ;&  but,  instead  of  finding  a  large 
and  flourishing  colony,  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of  emaciated  men,  on  the 
point  of  dying.  Death  by  famine  awaited  all,  and  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for  Newfoundland, 
and  disperse  the  company  among  the  English  fishing  vessels  there.  Jamestown  was  utteriy 
abandoned,  and  toward  Hampton  Roads  the  dejected  settlers  sailed  in  the  fi>ur  pinnaces 
which  remained  in  the  river.  As  they  approached  that  broad  harbor  on  the  following 
morning,  a  vision  of  white  sails  cheered  their  hearts ;  and  as  the  sun  came  up.  the  long- 
boat of  Lord  Delaware  was  seen  approaching.  He  came  with  emigrants  and  supplies; 
and  that  night,  Jamestown,  abandoned  to  the  rude  natives  in  the  morning,  was  made  voc^l 
with  hymns  and  thanksgivings  from  truly  grateful  lips.^  The  next  day  solemn 
religious  exercises  were  held  ;  the  commission  of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  was  permanently  laid.  Delaware  ad- 
had  before  been  reserved  to  the  king.  The  council  in  England,  formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  was  now 
to  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  corporation.  This  council  was  autborixed  to 
appoint  a  governor,  and  to  delegate  to  him  almost  absolute  power,  even  in  cases  capital  and  criroioal,  as 
well  as  civil.  They  could  give  him  power  to  declare  martial  law  at  bis  discretion ;  and  thus  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  colonists  were  placed  at  the  will  of  a  single  man. 

*  I  have  noticed  the  eflbrts  of  Smith  to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  at  Powhatan,  near  Richmond. 
While  returning  from  that  pleu^e  down  the  James  River,  his  powder-bag  accidentally  exploded  and  almost 
killed  him.  He  was  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  so  acute  was  the  pain,  that  he  threw  him.^lf  into  the  river 
for  alleviation.     He  was  recovered  when  nearly  drowned.  '  Bancroft,  i.   13S. 
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ministered  the  government  with  equity  until  the  failure  of  his  health  required  him  to  return 
to  England. &     Percy  was  left  in  charge  of  affairs  until  Delaware's  successor  should 
arriye.     In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  an  *'  experienced  soldier  of  the  Low 
Countries,'*  arrived  with  supplies,l>  and  assumed  the  government,  which  he  admin- 


istered upon  the  hasis  of  martial  law.     In  less  than  four  months  afterward,  Sir  ^ 

Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  supplies,  and  three  hundred  emigrants,  in  six  ships,  and  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  governor.  Under  Dale  and  Gates,  the  colony,  now  numbering  nearly 
a  thousand  souls,  thrived  wonderfully.  There  were  but  few  drones ;  industry  and  sobriety 
prevailed,  and  a  bright  future  dawned  upon  Jamestown. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company  in  1612.  The  supreme  council  in 
England  was  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  whole  Company,  who  were 
to  meet  as  a  democratic  assembly,  elect  their  own  officers  for  the  colony,  and  establish  the 
laws  therefor.  This  was  the  republican  seed  which  found  its  way  to  Virginia,  and  took 
deep  root  there.  Another  important  concession  was  made ;  the  Bermudas,  and  all  islands 
within  three  hundred  leagues  of  the  Virginia  shore,  were  included  in  the  grant,  and  opened 
a  commercial  field.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish ;  and  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe 
with  Pocahontas,  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  the  concurrence  of  Opechancanough, 
her  uncle  (who  "  gave  her  away"  at  the  marriage  altar),  cemented  the  friendship  which 
had  been  gradually  forming  between  the  white  men  and  natives. 

In  1614,  Gates  went  to  England,  and  left  afliairs  in  the  hands  of  Dale,  who  ruled  with 
energy  for  five  years,  when  he  appointed  George  Yeardly  deputy  governor,  and  returned  to 
England.  Yeardly  encouraged  agriculture,  and,  during  his  administration,  the  tobacco  plant 
began  to  be  cultivated.  It  soon  became  not  only  the  staple,  but  ihe  currency  of  the  colony. 
He  was  succeeded  in  office^  by  Sdmuel  Argall,  an  unprincipled  man,  and  sort  of  buc- 
caneer,^ who  ruled  with  tyranny  for  two  years,  and  was  then  displaced.  YesAtlly 
was  made  governor ;  the  planters  were  released  from  further  tribute*service  to  ^he  colony  ; 
martial  law  was  abolished  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1619.  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever 
held  in  America  was  convened  at  Jamestown.  The  domain  of  the  English  had  been  divided 
into  eleven  boroughs.  Two  representatives  from  each  were  present  at  the  assembly,  and  were 
called  burgesses.  This  was  the  kernel  of  the  Virginia  government  which  prevailed  until 
the  Revolution — a  governor,  his  council,  and  a  house  of  Burgesses.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  American  constitutions. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  planting  Jamestown,  and  now  the  settlement  first  as- 
sumed the  character  of  permanency.  Ninety  respectable  young  women  were  sent  over  in 
1620,*  and  the  following  year  sixty  more  came  to  be  wives  for  the  planters.  The  settlers 
"  fell  to  building  houses  and  planting  corn,"  with  a  determination  to  make  Virginia  their 
home.  The  gold  mania  had  passed  away,  and  the  wealth  of  the  rich  mold  was  delved  for 
with  success.  A  written  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony  by  the  Company  in 
1621,<l  which  ratified  the  form  of  government  introduced  by  Yeardly.  It  was  dAurait 
broQght  over  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who  succeeded  Yeardly,  and  was  received  ^^^ 
with  joy  by  the  colonists.     General  prosperity  prevailed,  and  glad  dreams  of  happiness  filled 

^  Argall,  as  we  have  noticed,  obtained  posaession  of  Pocahontas,  and  made  her  his  prisoner,  in  1613. 
The  same  year  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  the  English  fisheries.  He  broke 
op  a  French  colony  near  the  Penobscot,  and  sent  some  of  the  people  to  France  and  some  to  Virginia.  He 
abo  broke  ap  a  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  and  made  the  conquest  of  Acadia.  On  his  return  voyage 
toTirginia,  he  entered  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  compelled  the  little  Dutch  trading  settlement  there  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  England. 

*  Oo  the  20th  of  August,  in  this  year,  a  Dutch  man-of-war  entered  the  James  River,  and  landed  twenty 
aegroet  for  sale.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of  oivil  liberty  in  Virginia,  by  the  concession  of  the 
representative  system,  and  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  universal  right  to  **  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,^'  the  system  of  human  bondage,  which  has  ever  weighed  upon  our  national  energies,  and  tar- 
aisbed  our  national  character,  was  introduced.  Englishmen  have  attempted  to  oast  off  the  stain  from 
themselves  by  alleging  that  the  traffickers  from  a  foreign  country  first  brought  the  negroes  here.  Had  not 
Englishmen  become  the  wiliing  purchaz:rty  the  slave-trade  and  its  system  would  never  have  been  known 
in  this  country. 
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the  minds  of  the  settlera.  They  were  now  four  thousand  strong,  and  fast  increasing ;  but 
a  cloud  was  gathering. 

Powhatan,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English  since  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  was  now 
dead.*  The  restraints  of  his  influence  were  lifted  from  his  people,  and  they,  apprehending 
their  own  annihilation  by  the  white  men,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  extermination.  At 
b  March  22,    mid-day,<L  the  hatchet  fell  upon  the  more  remote  settlements  around  Jamestowo, 

1^^  and  more  than  seventeen  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  an  hoar.* 
A  friendly  Indian,  a  Christian  convert,  warned  his  white  friend  (Paca)  in  Jamestown  of  the 
plot  the  night  before.  The  people  prepared  for  defense,  and  were,  with  the  nearest  settle- 
ments, to  whom  they  sent  notice,  saved.  Greneral  alarm  prevailed.  The  remote  planters 
fled  to  Jamestown,  and  the  number  of  plantations  was  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.  A 
terrible  reaction  ensued.  The  English  arose,  and,  moved  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
they  smote  the  Indians  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  them  far  back  into  the  wilderness. 

We  have  seen  the  government  of  Virginia  gradually  changed  from  a  royal  tenure,  under 
the  first  charter,  to  a  proprietary  and  representative  government  under  the  second  and  third 
charters.  The  king  now  began  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  inimical  to  royalty,  and 
a  breeder  of  disloyal  men.  The  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  London  Company  had  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  election  of  officers  assumed  a  political  character,  presenting  two 
parties — the  advocates  of  liberty,  and  the  upholders  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  king, 
disliking  the  freedom  of  debate  which  prevailed  at  their  meetings,  attempted  to  control  their 
elections ;  but  failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dissolution  of  their  Company, 
the  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  New  World  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself  by  his  own 
charter.  He  appointed  a  commission,  composed  of  his  own  pliant  instruments,  to  examine 
the  afiairs  of  the  Company.  They,  of  course,  reported  favorable  to  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  an  equally  pliant  judiciary  efilected  a  consummation  of  the  measure.  A  qao 
warranto  was  issued;  it  was  feebly  defended,  and  in  June,  1624,  a  decision  was  given 
against  the  Company,  and  the  patents  were  canceled.  The  enterprise  had,  thus  far,  been 
an  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  Company,  and  there  was  not  much  opposition.  The 
king  took  the  political  afiairs  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  became  a  royal  gov- 
ernment ;  yet  no  material  changes  were  made  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  settlers,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  popular  legislative  assemblies  as  a  branch  of  their  government 
James  died  in  1625,*>  and  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  L,  succeeded  him. 
The  policy  of  the  new  monarch  toward  the  colonists  was  governed  entirely  by  self- 
ish motives,  and  he  allowed  them  liberty  under  which  to  prosper,  that  gain  to  himself  might 
accrue.  He  imposed  some  restrictions,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  gain  for  himself  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobacco,  by  becoming  the  sole  factor  of  the  planters.'  Governor 
Veardly  died  in  November,  1627,  and  the  king  appointed  John  Harvey,  one  of  his  warm- 
est  supporters,  and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  by  James,  governor  ;^ 
but  his  unpopularity  in  the  colony  lost  to  the  king  all  the  advantages  his  selfishness 
coveted.  The  Virginians  deprived  Harvey  of  his  govemmeut  in  1635  ;  summoned  an  as- 
sembly to  receive  complaints  against  him,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  proceed  to  England 

*  Powhatan  died  in  1618,  and  his  yonoger  brother,  Opechancanough,  heired  his  power,  but  not  hb  friend- 
ly influence  favorable  to  the  English.  He  always  harbored  a  secret  aversion  to  the  white  men.  Only  a 
few  days  before  the  massacre,  he  declared  '*  that  sooner  the  skies  would  fall  than  his  friendship  with  the 
English  be  dissolved." 

*  Exaggerated  reports  went  to  England.  Smith,  in  his  Advtrtiumtntt  for  the  Unexperienctd  Planten, 
stated  the  number  of  killed  at  5000.  Berkeley  rated  it  at  2000.  Edward  Waterhouse  transmitted  to  the 
Company  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  every  victim.  The  number  was  347. — Declaration  of  tki 
State  of  the  Colony,  &c.,  pages  14-21. 

'  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  tobacco  trade,  by  becoming  himself  the  sole  purchaser  of  the 
crop,  the  king  unconsciously  recognized  the  legality  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  council,  written  in  June,  1628,  he  offered  to  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco,  and  expressed  a 
desire  that  an  assembly  might  be  convened  to  consider  his  proposal.  "  This  is  the  first  recognitioo,"  says 
Bancroft  (i.,  196),  **on  the  part  of  a  Stuart  of  a  representative  assembly  in  America."  James  permitted 
it,  but  did  not  expressly  sanction  it. 
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with  an  impeachment.  Harvey  accompanied  the  commisBioners.  The  king  would  not  even 
admit  the  accasera  to  a  hearing,  and  the  accused  was  sent  hack,  clothed  with  full  authority 
from  Charles  to  administer  the  government.  He  remained  in  office  until  1639,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt.»^  Sir  William  Berkeley  succeeded  Wyatt  in  .Not. 
1641.^  During  his  first  administration  of  ten  years,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Vir*  bAug. 
ginians  was  much  improved.  The  rights  of  property,  and  the  rewards  of  industry,  were 
secured,  and  the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy.' 

The  democratic  revolution  in  England,  which  brought  Charles  to  the  block  and  placed 
Cromwell  in  power,  now  began,  and  religious  sects  in  England  and  America  assumed  a  political 
importance.  Puritans  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  in  Virginia  ;  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
even  invited  by  the  council  to  come  to  that  province  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  Now,  as 
the  monarch  and  the  Church  were  united  in  hiterest,  and  the  Virginians  were  loyal  to  Church 
and  king,  it  was  decided  that  no  minister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Non-conformists  were  banished  from  the  colony. 
This  was  a  cloud  upon  the  otherwise  clear  skies  of  the  settlement.  But  a  darker  cloud  was 
gathering.  The  Indians  prepared  for  another  massacre  of  the  white  men.  The  war-whoop 
sounded  along  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a  general  border  contest  ensued. c  The  cAdHI, 
Indians  were  generally  defeated,  and  old  Opechancanough,  the  chief  instigator,  was  ^^^ 
made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity. <1  Peace  was  speedily  efiected  by  the  In-  di646. 
dians  making  large  concessions  to  the  white  men.' 

The  Virginians  remained  loyal  during  the  civil  war  in  England  ;  and  when  the  king  was 
beheaded,  and  the  Republicans  bore  rule,  they  recognized  Charles,  the  son  of  their  murdered 
sovereign,  though  then  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Parliament  was  incensed  at  the 
audacity  of  a  colony  resisting  the  will  of  the  supreme  government,  and  took  measures  to  en- 
force submission.'  A  powerful  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Ayscue,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.     Sir  William  Berkeley,^  with  the  cavaliers 

'  hi  1648,  the  namber  of  coloDists  was  twenty  thousand.  *^The  cottages  were  filled  with  children,  as 
the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.^'  Ten  ships  from  Londoo,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  frora  Holland, 
and  seven  from  New  England,  were  trading  in  Virginia  at  Christmas  of  that  year. — Mast.  Hist.  Coll.,  ix.,  118. 

*  Necotowance,  the  successor  of  Opechancanough,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  kingdom 
of  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  remove  to  the  north  side  of  the  York  and 
Pamnnkey  Rivers ;  and  they  ceded  to  the  white  men  all  the  lands  from  the  Falls  of  the  James  River,  at 
Richmond,  between  the  two  rivers,  to  the  Bay  forever.  Thus  were  the  natives  driven  from  their  beautiful 
land — the  most  beautiful  in  all  Virginia — leaving  few  traces  of  their  existence  behind. 

'  An  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  October,  1650,  empowering  the  Council  of  State  to  reduce  the 
rebeliioos  colonies  to  obedience,  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  it  as  a  law,  that  foreign  ships  should  not 
trade  in  any  of  the  ports  in  Barbadoes,  Antiguas,  Bermudas,  and  Virginia. 

*  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  of  an  ancient  family  near  London.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  admit- 
ted Master  of  Arts  in  1629.  The  next  year  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  became  a  model  of  an 
elegant  coartier  and  cavalier.  He  succeeded  Sir 
Francis  Wjtitt  as  governor  of  Virginia  in 
and  held  that  post  most  of  the  time  during 
civil  wars  in  England,  and  until  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  1660.  He  exhibited  shrewdness 
as  well  as  courage  when  the  fleet  of  Parliament, 
tent  to  subdue  the  loyal  colony  of  Virginia,  appeared  in  the  James  River ;  and,  by  good  management,  both 
parties  were  satisfied.  Cromwell  appointed  *'  worthy  Samuel  Mathews*'  governor,  aqd,  at  his  death,  Berke- 
ley was  tUcted  governor  by  the  people.  His  obsequious  deference  to  royalty  oflended  the  independent  Vir- 
gioiaoa,  and  his  popularity  declined.  His  obstinacy  in  refusing  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  might  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  further  alienated  the  aflec* 
tions  of  bis  people.  He  became  irritable  and  revengeful ;  and  when  juries  refused  to  aid  his  projects  of  ven- 
geance against  those  who  followed  Bacon,  he  resorted  to  martial  law,  and  fines,  confiscations,  and  executions 
ensued.  In  view  of  this  conduct  Charles  II.  remarked,  ^*  The  old  fool  has  taken  more  lives  in  that  naked 
cooAtrj  than  I  have  taken  for  the  murder  of  my  father.*' 

Berkeley  returned  to  EngUnd,  tSter  an  administration  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  soon  a(\er  his  ar- 
rival. He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  July  13,  1677.  He  was  possessed  of  quite  liberal  views  in  respect 
to  gotemment,  but  these  were  often  hidden  or  perverted  by  his  cringing  loyalty.  In  his  reply  to  commis- 
•iooen  sent  in  1671  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  he  said, ''  Thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools 
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who  had  fled  to  Virginia,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  for  safety,  were  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Armed  Dutch  vessels,  lying  in  the  river,  were  pressed  into  service  ;  and,  although  the 
Virginians  had  resolved  to  submit  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  they,  hke 
Falstaff,  declared  they  would  not  do  it  *'  on  compulsion."  This  unexpected  show  of  resist- 
ance made  the  commissioners  of  Parliament,  who  were  sent  out  to  negotiate,  hesitate  ;  and, 
instead  of  opening  their  cannon  upon  the  colonists,  they  courteously  proposed  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Protector,  upon  terms  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Virginians.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  colonists  were  more  fully  secured  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  indeed,  they  were  al- 
lowed nearly  all  those  rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  century  and  a  quarter 
later  charged  the  King  of  Great  Britain  with  violating.  Until  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
in  1660,  Virginia  was  virtually  an  independent  state  ;  for  Cromwell  made  no  appointments 
for  the  state,  except  a  governor.  On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  the  Virginians 
were  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Richard,  his  successor,  and  they  elected 
Matthews,  and  afterward  Berkeley,  to  fill  the  office  of  governor.  Universal  suflrage  pre- 
vailed ;  all  freemen,  without  exception,  were  allowed  to  vote  ;  and  servants,  when  the  termi 
of  their  bondage  ended,  became  electors,  and  might  be  made  burgesses. 

When  the  news  of  the  probable  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berke- 
ley disclaimed  the  popular  sovereignty,  proclaimed  the  exiled  monarch,  issued  writs  for  an 
assembly  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  friends  of  royalty  came  into  power.'  High  hopes 
of  great  favor  from  the  new  king  were  entertained.  They  were  speedily  blasted.  Com- 
mercial restrictions,  grafted  upon  the  existing  colonial  system  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
rigorously  enforced.*  The  people  murmured,  and  finally  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The 
profligate  monarch,  who  seems  never  to  have  had  a  clear  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
was  always  guided  by  the  dictates  of  caprice  and  passion,  gave  away  to  special  favorites 
large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  it  cultivated  and  valuable.'  The  Royalist  party  in  Virginia 
soon  began  to  have  an  evil  influence.  The  Assembly  abridged  the  liberties  gf  the  people ; 
the  members,  elected  for  only  two  years,  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  power,  and  the  representative  system  was  virtually  abolished.  Intolerance 
began  to  grow  again,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Baptists  and  Quakers.  Taxes 
were  made  unequal  and  oppressive.  Loyalty  waned  ;  the  people  learned  to  despise  the  very 
name  of  king,  and  open  discontent  ensued.  The  common  people  formed  a  Republican  party, 
opposed  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  Royalists. 

The  menaces  of  the  hostile  Susquehannas,  a  fierce  tribe  on  the  northern  frontier,  who 
had  been  driven  southward  by  the  Five  Nations,  and  were  then  desolating  the  remote  set- 

nor  printing-press,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  handred  years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  these  and  libels  against  the  best  government." 
In  this  last  sentence  the  old  bigot  conrtier  uttered  one  of  the  roost  glorious  truths  which  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  practically  developed.  Tyranny  always  fears  enlightenment.  Napoleon  said  he  was  in  more  dread 
of  one  free  printing-press  than  a  hundred  thousand  Austrian  bayonets. 

*  Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles  the  Second  king  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  Charles  was 
therefore  made  king  in  Virginia,  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  colony,  before  he  actually  became  so  in 
England.  Already,  when  they  were  informed  that  Cromwell  was  about  to  send  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  to 
submission,  the  Virginians  sent,  in  a  small  ship,  a  messenger  to  Charles,  at  Breda,  in  Flanders,  to  invite 
him  to  come  over  and  be  King  of  Virginia.  He  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  In  gratitude  to  Virgrinia,  he  caused  the  arms  of  that  province  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the  empire.  From  this  circumstance 
Virginia  received  the  name  of  The  Old  Dominion.    Coins  with  these  quarterings  were  made  as  late  as  1773. 

'  The  colonial  system  of  all  kingdoms  has  uniformly  been  to  make  the  industry  of  colonists  tributary  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  parent  country.  The  Navigation  Act,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  was  now  rigorously  applied,  and  new  and  more  stringent  provisions 
added  to  it.  Under  it,  no  commodities  could  be  imported  into  any  British  settlement,  nor  exported  from  them, 
except  in  English  vessels ;  and  tobacco,  turpentine,  and  other  principal  commodities  of  the  colonies,  coaM 
be  shipped  to  no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the  colonies  was  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  and  in  various  other  ways  the  colonies  were  made  dependent  on  the  mother  country. 

*  He  gave  away  to  Lord  Culpepper  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  two  of  his  favorites,  ^^  all  the  doroinioo 
of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.    Culpepper  became  governor  in  1680. 
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Indian  BofdlldM.  **  Bacon's  Rebellion.**  R«pabUcan  Triompha.  EngUah  Troops.  Barning  of  JamestowD. 

tlemenU  of  Maryland,  ofiered  the  people  an  excuse  for  arming.  The  Indians  hovered  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  committed  murders  on  Virginia  soil.  The  planters,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  popular,  bold,  and  talented  man,  for  their  leader,  demanded  of  Governor  Berkeley  the 
privilege  of  protecting  themselves.  Berkeley  refused  ;  for  he  doubtless  had  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive how  the  people  would  thus  discover  their  strength.  At  length,  some  people  on  Ba- 
con's plantation  having  been  killed  by  the  Indian^,  that  gentleman  yielded  to  popular  clamor, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  ^ve  hundred  men,  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  Berkeley, 
who  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  popularity,  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  traitor, &  and  .  mhv, 
ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  pursue  and  arrest  him.*  Bacon  was  successful  against  ^^^ 
the  Indians,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged'  to  recall  his  troops  to  put  down  a  rising  rebellion 
ia  the  lower  counties.  The  people  generally  sympathized  with  the  •*  traitor."  They  arose 
in  open  insurrection ;  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield  ;  the  Long  Assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  elected  ;  new  laws  were  granted  ;  universal  suffrage  was  restored  ;  arbitrary 
taxation  was  abolished,  and  Bacon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  Berkeley,  compelled 
by  the  popular  will,  promised  to  sign  Bacon's  commission,  but  this  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled. Fearing  treachery,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Williamsburg,  then  called  the  Middle 
Plantation,  where  he  assembled  ^ve  hundred  men,  and  marched  to  Jamestown,  to  demand 
bis  commission  from  the  governor.  It  was  reluctantly  granted ;  and  Berkeley  and  the  As- 
sembly, overawed,  attested  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  Bacon,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1676, 
jast  one  hundred  years  before  the  birth-day  of  our  republic,  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
legislation  commenced  in  Virginia.  '*  The  eighteenth  century  in  Virginia  was  the  child  of 
the  seventeenth ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion,  with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  was  the  earlier  harbinger  of  American  independence  and  Ameri- 
can nationality.'" 

The  moment  Bacon  lefl  Jamestown  to  confront  the  invading  Indians,  Berkeley  treacher- 
ously and  rashly  published  a  proclamation,  reversing  all  the  proceedings  of  the  burgesses ; 
again  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor,  and  calling  upon  the  loyal  aristocracy  to  join  him.  The 
indignation  of  Bacon  was  fiercely  kindled,  and,  marching  back  to  the  capital,  he  lighted  up 
a  civil  war.  The  property  of  Berkeley's  adherents  was  confiscated  ;  their  wives  were  seized 
as  hostages  ;  and  a  general  destruction  of  the  plantations  of  the  Royalists  ensued.  Berkeley 
and  his  followers  were  driven  from  Jamestown,  and  sought  shelter  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Bacon  became  supreme  ruler,  and,  having  proclaimed  the  abdication  of 
Berkeley,  he  summoned  an  Assembly  in  his  own  name,  and  prepared  to  cast  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  English  crown.  When  troops  came  from  England  to  support  Berkeley,  Bacon  and 
his  followers  resolved  to  oppose  them.'  A  rumor  reached  the  capital  that  a  strong  party 
of  Royalists,  with  the  imperial  troops,  were  approaching,  and,  in  a  council  of  war.  Bacon 
and  his  followers  resolved  to  burn  Jamestown.  The  torch  was  applied  just  as  the  night 
sbadows  came  over  the  village,  and  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  6rst  English  town  built  in  America.  Naught  remained  standing  but  a  few  chimneys  and 
the  church  tower,  that  solitary  monument  which  now  attracts  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  traveler. 

*  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  native  of  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession  in  London.  He 
vent  to  Virginia,  where  his  high  character  for  virtue  and  integrity  soon  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  council. 
He  purchased  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Richmond.  Handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  he  acquired  great  popularity ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  lead  the 
young  men  of  the  settlement  against  the  murderous  Indians,  he  had  many  adherents.  In  defiance  of  the 
vrath  of  the  jealous  Berkeley,  he  headed  an  expedition.  The  governor  proclaimed  biro  a  traitor,  and  his 
followers  rebels.  Bacon  was  successfully  beating  back  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the  governor's  adher- 
aats  on  the  other,  when  death,  from  a  severe  disease,  closed  his  career.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  what  ho 
bad  begun,  bis  memory  would  have  been  cherished  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  being  clouded  with  the  stigma 
of  the  inturgent.     He  died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Green,  in  Gloucester  county,  October  1,  1676. 

«  Bancroft,  ii.,  222. 

'  This  was  the  first  time  that  English  troops  were  sent  to  America  to  suppress  republicanism.  The 
nune  determined  spirit  prevailed  which,  a  century  later,  made  all  the  Anglo-American  colonies  lift  the  arm 
of  defiance  against  the  armies  and  navies  of  Great  Britain,  when  sent  here  *'  to  bum  our  towns,  ravage  our 
coasts,  and  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people.'' 
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Leaving  the  smoking  ruins  behind,  Bacon  pushed  forward  with  his  little  aAny  to  drive 
the  Royalists  from  Virginia ;  but  the  malaria  from  the  low  lands  infused  its  poison  into  his 
t  October,     veins,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  York  River  that  brave  patriot  died.&     His 

^^^'  death  was  a  blow  of  unutterable  evil  to  his  followers,  for  no  other  man  could  wear 
the  mantle  of  his  influence.  The  fugitive  governor  returned  to  the  Middle  Plantation  in 
triumph,  and  began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  principal  insurgents.  Twenty  were 
hanged,*  and  others  were  on  their  way  to  the  gallows,  when  the  Assembly  implored  that 
"  he  would  spill  no  more  blood."  Berkeley  yielded  ;  but  the  fines,  confiscations,  and  other 
punishments  continued.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  which  rule  begot  him  many  enemies 
at  home.'  He  was  soon  recalled,  and  went  to  England,  but  died  before  he  obtained  an  audi- 
ence with  his  king.' 

As  briefly  as  perspicuity  would  allow,  I  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty  which  spoke  out  so  boldly, 
and  acted  with  so  much  decision  and  power  there,  in  the  incipient  and  progressive  stages  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  We  have  seen  the  republican  tree  spring  up  and  flourish  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  until  its  branches  overspread  a  wide  region,  and  sheltered  thou- 
sands of  freemen  who,  a  hundred  years  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, were  ready  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  British  monarch,  unless  he  should  virtually 
recognize  their  sovereignty  as  a  people.  In  the  struggle  between  monarchy  a<id  republican- 
ism, represented  by  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  we  have  seen  the  capital  of  the  new  state,  afler  an 
existence  of  seventy  years,  reduced  to  ashes,  never  to  be  restored.  For  a  century  and  three 
quarters  it  has  been  a  desolation.  The  green  grass,  the  waving  com,  and  the  golden  wheat 
now  cover  the  earth  where  streets  and  lanes  were  trodden  by  Smith  and  Gosnold,  Newport, 
Gates  and  Berkeley,  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  a  host  of  Englishmen,  whose  spirits 
seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and  multiplied  a  thousand-fold — whose  scattered  bones, 
like  dragons  teeth  sown  upon  the  land,  seem  to  have  germinated  and  sent  up  full-armed 
heroes.  Nothing  remains  of  the  past  but  this  old  tower  and  these  broken  tombs,  among 
which  we  have  sat  while  pondering  the  antecedents  of  the  present.  We  will  close  the 
chronicle  for  a  while,  and,  taking  a  glance  at  later  Revolutionary  events  here,  hasten  away 
to  Williamsburg — the  "  Middle  Plantation" — the  second  capital  of  Virginia. 

^  Among  those  who  sofiered  were  Colonel  Hansford ;  Captains  Carver,  Farlow,  and  Wflford ;  Major 
Cheeseman ;  William  Drummond  (former  governor  of  Carolina),  and  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence.  Cokmel 
Hansford  was  the  first  native  of  Virginia  who  died  on  the  gallows,  and  he  has  been  justly  termed  the  first 
martyr  to  American  liberty.     This  civil  war  cost  the  colony  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

'  Afraid  of  popular  enlightenment,  Berkeley  would  not  allow  a  printing-press  in  Virginia.  To  speak  ill 
of  him,  or  any  of  his  friends,  was  punished  as  a  crime  hy  whipping,  or  a  fine ;  to  speak,  write,  or  pablish 
any  thing  in  mitigation  or  favor  of  the  rebellion  or  rebels,  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  and,  if  thrice  repeated, 
was  evidence  of  treason. — Henning's  Statutes  of  Virginia,  ii.,  385. 

'  Berkeley  was  much  censured  in  England,  and  those  censures  afl*eoted  him  greatly.  His  brother.  Lord 
Berkeley,  declared  that  the  unfavorable  report  of  the  commissioners  caused  the  death  of  Sir  William. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  I  looked,  and  thought  the  quiet  of  the  scene 

An  emblena  of  the  peace  that  yet  shall  be, 
When,  o^er  earth's  continents  and  isles  between, 

The  noise  of  war  shall  cease  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  married  nations  dwell  in  harmony ; 
When  millions,  crouching  in  the  dust  to  one, 

No  more  shall  beg  their  lives  on  bended  knee, 
Nor  the  black  stake  be  dress'd,  nor  in  the  sun 
The  o'er-labor'd  captive  toil,  and  wish  his  life  were  done.*' 

Bryant. 

N  hour  before  meridian  I  led  the  old  church-yard  at  Jamestown,  and  saun- 
tered along  the  pebbly  shore  back  to  the  little  punt  in  which  I  was  to  reach 
the  main  land.  I  picked  up  two  or  three  Jamestoum  diamonds,  and  a 
small  brass  key  of  antique  form,  which  lay  among  the  pebbles,  and  then  left 
that  interestiiig  spot,  perhaps  forever.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  1 
was  glad  to  get  within  the  shadow  of  the  pine  forests  which  skirt  the  road 
almost  the  whole  way  from  Jamestown  to  Williamsburg,  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  a  half 
Not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the  trees,  and  the  silence  of  solitude  prevailed,  for  the  insects  had 
gone  to  their  winter  repose,  and  the  birds  had  finished  their  summer  carols. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Jamestown,  I  crossed  the  Powhatan  Creek,  a  sluggish  stream 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  James  River  through  a  fen  in  the  rear  of  Jamestown  Island. 
On  its  northern  bank,  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Cornwallis  in  the  summer  of  1 78 1.  The  embankments  and  ditches  are 
very  prominent.  Neighborhood  tradition  calls  them  the  remnant  of  Powhatan's  fort.  In 
this  vicinity  two  engagements  took  place  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans  in  June 
and  July,  1781.  The  first  occurred  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  one  of  which  makes  a  cir- 
cuit to  the  Chickahominy,  the  other  leads  to  Williamsburg.  The  place  is  known  in  histor}* 
as  Spencer's  Ordinary,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  man  named  Spencer  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  forks.     Let  us  see  what  the  pen  of  history  has  recorded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Cornwallis  lef^  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  and  marched  into 
Virginia,  to  join  the  invading  forces  under  Phillips  and  Arnold  at  Petersburg.  After  at- 
tempts to  capture  stores  in  the  heart  of  Virginia,  and  finding  the  forces  of  La  Fayette, 
Wayne,  and  Steuben  rapidly  increasing,  the  earl  thought  it  prudent  to  return  toward  the 
eea-flhore.  He  accordingly  retreated  to  Richmond,  and  from  thence  across  the  Chickahom- 
iny to  Williamsburg  and  Jamestown,  and  then  down  the  James  River  to  Portsmouth,  op- 
posite Norfolk.  From  the  stables  and  pastures  of  the  planters  he  took  the  fine  horses  which 
they  had  refused  to  Greene,'  and  well  mounted  his  cavalry.  In  his  retreat  he  was  closely 
pursued,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne,  with  about  four  thousand  men.' 

Cornwallis  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  25th  of  June.&     Informed  that  the 
Americans  had  some  boats  and  stores  on  the  Chickahominy  River,  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Simcoe,  with*his  Rangers,  and  a  company  of  Yagers,  under  Major  Armstrong  and 
Captain  Ewald,  to  destroy  them,  and  to  collect  all  the  cattle  they  could  find.'    La  Fayette. 

^  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  Soathem  army,  bad  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  to  collect  troops,  horses, 
tod  stores,  and  send  them  to  him  at  the  South. 

'  There  were  2100  regulars,  of  which  number  1500  were  veteran  troops,  who  had  experienced  service 
at  the  North. 

'  Simcoe  found  but  little  to  destroy  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  returning,  halted  at  Dandrid|;e^8,  within 
three  miles  of  the  Diesckung  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Chickahominy.     The  next  morning  they  marched  to 
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with  great  circumspection,  had  kept  about  a  score  of  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army 
while  pursuing  Cornwallis.  He  was  at  Tyre's  plantation,  about  twenty  miles  from  Will- 
iamsburg, when  informed  of  Simcoe's  expedition,  and  immediately  detached  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Percival  Butler,  a  brave  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  intercept  that  partisan 
on  his  return.^  Butler's  detachment  consisted  of  a  corps  of  Continental  troops,  two  rifle 
corps,  under  Majors  Call  and  Willis,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen,  under 
Major  M'Pherson.  Simcoe  accomplished  his  purpose  without  opposition,  and  was  hasten- 
ing back  to  Williamsburg  with  a  quantity  of  cattle  procured  from  the  planters,  when  he 
was  overtaken  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  by  M'Pherson  and  his  dragoons,  and  a  very  severe 
skirmish  ensued.  Both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  real  strength  of  each  other,  and  manea- 
vered  with  caution.  Simcoe  believed  the  whole  force  of  La  Fayette  to  be  near,  and  Bnt- 
ler  supposed  his  detachment  was  fighting  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Comwallis's  army. 
The  approach  of  the  Americans  was  first  discovered  by  trumpeter  Barney,  of  the  Queen's 

Bangers,  who  was  stationed  as  a  vidette  on  an 
eminence  about  half  way  between  Lee's  farm  and 
the  road  along  which  the  patriots  were  approach- 
ing. A  body  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Shank, 
were  then  dismounted  at  Lee's  farm,  where  they 
were  foraging.  Barney  galloped  toward  Spencer's, 
and  this  averted  the  blow  which  might  have  fallen 
fatally  upon  the  dismounted  cavalry  at  Lee's,  if 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  Americans.  The  lat- 
ter, perceiving  the  direction  of  the  vidette's  flight, 
and  concluding  he  was  retreating  to  his  corps, 
pushed  on  toward  Spencer's.  The  dragoons  at 
Lee's  immediately  mounted,  and,  dashing  through 
the  wood,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americans.  In  thb  onset  Majcr 
M'Pherson  was  thrown  from  his  horse  by  Sergeant 
Wright  of  the  Bangers,  and  so  severely  hurt  that 
he  did  not  again  engage  in  the  conflict.  The 
belligerents  swept  on  beyond  him,  too  intent  upon 

I               \    \V    [    M  /  battle  to  stop  for  prisoners,  and  his  life  and  Hberty 
^^    W  were  spared. 
" — ■     ^'- — — —  -^        The  infantry  and  rifle  corps  under  Simcoe  were 

now  brought  into  action.  Butler's  riflemen  had  also  reached  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
fence  on  each  side  of  the  road  had  been  thrown  down  by  Simcoe  early  in  the  morning,  to 
allow  greater  freedom  for  his  troops.  The  action  became  general  and  fierce  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  Spencer's.  Simcoe  soon  perceived  that  he  could  not  win  a  victory  by 
fair  fighting,  and  turned  his  attention  to  stratagem.     While  Captain  Althouse  with  the 


the  creek,  repaired  the  bridge  sumciently  to  pass  over,  and  then  utterly  destroyed  it.  They  then  marched  to 
Cooper's  Mills,  nearly  twenty  miles  from  Williamsburg.  Simcoe  was  anxious  concerning  his  safety,  for  be 
could  not  gain  a  word  of  reliable  information  respecting  La  Fayette's  movements.  He  promised  a  grest 
reward  to  a  Whig  to  go  to  the  marquis's  camp  and  return  with  information  by  the  next  momiosr,  when  bis 
detachment  should  march.  The  Whig  went ;  but  instead  of  returning  with  information  for  Simcoe,  he  piloted 
Wayne,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  the  place  of  the  Rangers'  encampment.  The  fires  were  yet  burning, 
but  the  coveted  prize  had  departed  an  hour  before. — See  Simcoe's  Military  Journal. 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Butler  was  Morgan's  second  in  command  at  Saratoga. 

Note. — ^The  letters  in  the  above  map  have  reference  as  follows :  A,  American  infantry ;  B,  American 
cavalry ;  C,  the  Queen's  Rangers  halting  at  the  forks  of  the  road :  D,  the  Rangers  in  line,  prepared  for 
attack ;  £,  the  cavalry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  foraging  at  Lee's  farm  ;  F,  the  British  cavalry,  and  B,  tbe 
American  cavalry,  contending  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle ;  6,  the  Rangers  a(ler  the  battle ;  and  H,  I, 
the  line  of  retreat  back  to  the  road  near  Spencer's ;  K,  trumpeter  Barney,  when  he  first  discovered  tbe 
Americans  and  gave  the  alarm ;  L,  the  Yagers,  commanded  chiefly  by  Ewald ;  M,  a  three-ponnder  near 
Spencer's  ;  N,  Captain  Althouse  with  British  riflemen. 
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riflemen,  and  Captain  Ewald  with  the  Yagers,  were  engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  the 
corps  of  Call  and  Willis,  he  moved  the  whole  hody  of  his  mounted  Rangers  to  an  eminence 
near  Lee's,  displayed  them  imposingly  in  full  view  of  the  Americans  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  withdrew  them.  This  maneuver,  as  was  intended,  deceived  the  patriots.  The  march 
of  Simcoe  was  concealed  from  them  by  intervening  hills  and  woods,  and  they  did  not  sus- 
pect the  party  thus  displayed  to  be  that  partisan's  Rangers.  They  believed  them  to  be  the 
front  of  a  more  formidable  force  deploying  in  the  rear,  preparatory  to  a  general  charge.  At 
the  lame  moment  a  three*pounder,  which  had  been  stationed  upon  the  hill  (M,  in  the  plan). 
Dear  Spencer's,  was  discharged ;  and,  while  its  echoes  were  booming  over  the  country,  Shank, 
with  his  cavalry,  made  another  furious  attack  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Republicans,  now 
gathered  more  compactly  in  the  road  and  the  adjacent  fields,  a  short  distance  from  Spencer's.* 

The  idea  that  Cornwallis  was  advancing  with  artillery  alarmed  the  Americans,  and, 
when  Shank  made  his*  charge,  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  reserve  corps  of  Conti- 
nentals in  the  rear,  and  the  battle  ended.  Simcoe  was  quite  as  much  afraid  of  the  advance 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  force  to  the  support  of  Butler,  as  was  the  latter  of  the  appearance 
of  Cornwallis.  He  immediately  formed  his  corps  in  retreating  order,  and  pushed  on  toward 
Williamsburg.  Butler  thought  it  imprudent  to  follow  them ;  for  he  was  informed  that 
Cornwallis,  on  hearing  the  first  fire,  commenced  a  march,  with  a  strong  force,  to  the  sup- 
port of  Simcoe.  Neither  party  could  fairly  claim  a  victory,  though  both  parties  did  so.  It 
was  a  sort  of  drawn  battle.     The  Americans  returned  to  Tyre's  plantation. 

So  widely  diflierent  are  the  ofllicial  accounts  of  the  numbers  lost  in  this  engagement  that 
it  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  La  Fayette  states  the  loss  of  the  British  at  sixty 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  while  Cornwallis  says  that  only  three  oflicers  and  thirty 
privates  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  latter  also  states  that  three  American  ofllioers  and 
twenty-eight  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  Americans  killed  has  never 
been  named  by  our  writers.  Simcoe  says,  *<  It  is  certain  they  had  a  great  many  killed  and 
wounded,  exclusive  of  prisoners;"  but  this  was  merely  conjecture.  He  also  says. that  his 
own  groom  was  the  only  prisoner  secured  by  the  Americans,  the  bat-men  at  Lee's,  who 
were  captured  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  having  been  rescued,  except  the  groom. 
Comet  Jonea,  a  promising  young  officer  of  the  Rangers,  who  was  killed,  was  greatly  be- 
lofed,  and  was  buried  at  Williamsburg,  the  next  day,  with  military  honors.* 

At  this  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  received  some  intercepted  letters  written  by 
Wuhington,  in  which  a  plan  for  attacking  New  York  was  divulged,'  became  alarmed  for 
his  safety.  He  accordingly  made  a  requisition  upon  Cornwallis  for  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  New  York.  The  earl,  supposing  himself  too  weak,  afler  com- 
plying with  this  requisition,  to  remain  at  Williamsburg,  resolved  to  retire  to  Portsmouth, 
near  Norfolk.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Williamsburg  on  the  4th  of  July,^  ^ 
aod  marched  for  Jamestown  Island.    He  disposed  of  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  as 

*  SiiDcoe^s  Jommal,  p.  226-236.     Lee^s  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department,  p.  298-301. 

'  The  expression  ^*  baried  with  military  honors''  is  oAen  used,  bat,  I  apprehend,  often  without  a  clear 
nderstandiog  of  its  purport.  The  general  reader  may  be  interested  in  knowing  in  what  consist  ^*  military 
hooors"  in  tl^  sense  here  used.  Tito  roles  generally  adopted  are  as  follows :  The  funeral  of  a  commander' 
in-ckief  is  saluted  with  three  rounds  of  1 1  pieces  of  cannon,  4  battalions,  and  6  squadrons ;  that  of  a  /tn*- 
ttnamt  general  with  three  rounds  of  9  pieces  of  cannon,  3  battalions,  and  4  squadrons ;  that  of  a  major  gen- 
fnl  with  three  rounds  of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  1  battalion,  and  2  squadrons  ;  that  of  colonel  by  his  own  bat- 
taUoo  (or  an  equal  number  by  detachment),  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
Vx  300  men  and  officers,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  major  by  200  men  and  officers,  with 
three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  a  captain  by  hb  own  company,  or  70  rank  and  file,  with  three  rounds 
of  saiall-arms ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  by  a  lieutenant,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  1  fifer,  and  36  rank  and  file, 
with  three  rounds  of  small-arms ;  that  of  an  ensign  by  1  ensign,  1  sergeant,  1  drummer,  and  27  rank  and 
Ale,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  sergeant  by  1  sergeant  and  10  rank  and  file,  with  three 
rounds  of  small-arms;  that  of  a  corporal,  musician,  private  man,  drummer,  or  fifer  by  1  sergeant  and  13 
nak  and  file,  with  three  rounds  of  small-arms.  The  pall  is  supported  by  officers  of  the  same  rank  as  that 
of  the  deceased ;  if  that  number  can  not  be  had,  officers  next  in  seniority  are  to  supply  their  place. 

'  These  letters,  written  by  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  have  been 
MAioedon  page  213. 
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Movements  of  La  Fayette.  CorawalUa's  Stratagem.  March  from  Green  Spring.  Colonel  Annud 

to  cover  the  ford,  and  the  Queen's  Hangers  crossed  over  to  the  island  the  same  evening. 
The  two  succeeding  days  were  employed  in  passing  over  the  baggage  of  the  army. 

La  Fayette  was  exceedingly  active  and  vigilant.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Liea- 
tenant-colonel  Mercer,  who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoiter,  that  Comwallis  had  leh  Williams- 
burg, he  moved  forward  and  encamped  within  nine  miles  of  Jameslown.  Upon  the  activity 
and  skill  of  Wayne  the  marquis  relied  with  confidence.  America  had  no  truer  or  braver 
officers  in  the  field  than  the  *•  French  game-cock"  and  *'  Mad  Anthony."  The  marquis, 
who  had  steadily  pursued  the  earl  from  Richmond,  but  always  avoiding  a  general  engage- 
ment, now  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  rear,  when  the  main  body  should  have  passed  over  to 
Jamestown  Island.  Comwallis  suspected  this  design,  and  prepared  for  the  emergency.  He 
encamped  the  greater  portion  of  his  army  on  the  main  land,  as  compactly  as  possible,  and 
sheltered  from  view  by  a  dense  pine  forest.  He  also  cast  up  a  fortification  on  the  right  bank 
of  Powhatan  Creek,  by  the  Williamsburg  road,  the  remains  of  which,  I  have  just  mentioned, 
are  still  very  prominent.  He  allowed  but  a  few  soldiers  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood  ;  deployed  those  on  the  island  to  the  best  advantage  ;  drew  in  his  light  out- 
guards ;  sufiered  his  pickets  to  be  insulted  ;  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  gave  the  im- 
pression that  only  his  rear-guard  was  upon  the  main.  These  maneuvers  of  Comwallis,  and 
abounding  false  intelligence,  completely  deceived  La  Fayette,  and  caused  him  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  British,  a  step  which  involved  his  whole  army  in  imminent  peril. 

La  Fayette  and  his  troops  were  at  Green  Spring  plantation^  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July. A  At  sunrise,  the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  fog ;  at  noon,  an  un- 
clouded sun  poured  down  its  almost  vertical  rays  with  fierce  intensity.  Assured  that 
only  the  rear-guard  of  Cornwallis's  army  remained  ofi*  the  island,  the  marquis  moved  from 
Green  Spring,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.  This 
late  hour  was  judiciously  chosen  ;  the  heat  was  less  oppressive,  and,  if  deceived  concerning 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  on  the  main  land,  the  night-shadows  would  favor  a  retreat.  In 
front  of  Green  Spring  mansion,  and  extending  to  the  Williamsburg  road  from  the  lower  ford 
of  the  Chickahominy,  where  I  crossed,  was  low,  sunken  ground,  and  a  morass  bridged  by 
a  causeway  of  logs.  Over  this,  in  narrow  files,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  their 
way,  and  it  was  almost  five  o'clock  before  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  British  outposts.  La 
Fayette  detached  Wayne,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  the  attack.  His  ad- 
vanced guard  consisted  of  the  rifle  corps  of  Call  and  WilHsi  and  a  patrol  of  dragoons.  These 
were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of  Armand's'  and  Mercer's  troops,  led  by  Major  M*Pherson, 

*  See  page  446. 

'  Charles  Armand,  marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  was  a  French  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  who  had  beeo 

^^^    ten  years  in  military  service  before  he  came  to  this  coon- 
y^  /y     try.     On  the  10th  of  May,  1777,  Congress  gave  him  the 

/      ><^<ii^'^^:^?^^^^'''^^\      commission  of  colonel,  and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  corps 
yt^^^^y^^ ^ r^^^^^^ C^  ^     of  Frenchmen,  in  nmnber  not  exceeding  two  hundred  men 
l\y^  ^^^  <^'        He  was  a  zealous  and  spirited  officer,  and  did  good  service 

^■^"^^  throughout  the  war.     He  was  with  La  Fayette  in  New 

Jersey,  after  the  battle  of  Red  Bank,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  and  the  next  year  was  actively  engaged  in  West- 
chester county,  New  York,  in  opposition  to  the  corps  of  Simcoe  and  Emerick,  and  the  Loyalists  under  Bare- 
more.  The  latter  was  captured  by  Armand,  who,  at  one  time,  had  his  quarters  at  a  house  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham.  He  was  stationed  at  Ridgefield,  in  Connecticut, 
under  General  Robert  Howe,  in  the  summer  of  1779.  Belonging  to  his  corps  was  a  company  of  cavalry 
called  Marechauuet,*  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police  of  the  army.  Armand's  corps,  ex- 
clusive of  this  company,  was  incorporated  with  Pulaski's  in  February,  1780.  Armand  was  with  the  arm/ 
under  Gates  at  Clermont,  near  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  directed  by  that  general  to  form  ao 
advance  attacking  party  in  the  night-march  against  Comwallis  at  Camden.  He  censored  the  conduct  of 
his  general  on  that  occasion  very  much.  *'  I  will  not  say,'*  he  remarked,  "that  the  general  contemplated 
treason ;  but  I  will  say,  that  if  he  had  desired  to  betray  his  army,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  jadi- 

*  The  Mariehau$iM  waa  ■  ufefiil  corps.  In  an  encampment,  it  was  tts  buaineM  to  patrol  the  camp  and  its  vicinity,  for  the 
purpose  of  apprehending  deserters,  thieves,  rioters,  &c.,  and  soldiers  who  should  be  found  violating  the  rules  of  the  army. 
Strangers  without  passes  were  to  be  apprehended  by  them,  and  the  sutlers  In  the  army  were  under  the  eontrol  of  the  mo* 
mandcr  of  die  corps.  In  the  time  of  action  they  were  to  patrol  the  roads  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  to  arrest  fugitires,  and  ap- 
prehend those  who  might  be  skulking  away. 
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The  B«ttJe  Order.  Attack  upon  the  Outpost  The  Enemy  in  full  Force.  Retreat  of  the  Americana. 

who  had  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his  unhorsing  at  Spencer's.  The  Continental  infantry, 
chiefly  Pennsylvania  troops,  under  Wayne,  supported  the  whole.  La  Fayette,  with  nine 
hundred  Continentals  and  some  militia,  halted  aAer  crossing  the  morass,  to  he  in  readiness 
to  support  Wayne,  if  necessary.  Steuhen,  with  the  main  hody  of  the  militia,  remained  as 
a  reserve  at  Green  Spring. 

After  moving  ahout  a  mile,  the  van  patrol  were  attacked  hy  some  of  the  enemy's  Yagers, 
and  the  riflemen  and  militia  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  British  pickets  at  about  five 
o'clock.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  cavalry  made  a  furious 
charge,  and  the  pickets  were  driven  within  their  lines  in  great  confusion  and  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  British  outpost,  which  covered  and  concealed  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
army,  was  now  assailed  by  the  riflemen,  w.ho  were  stationed  in  a  ditch,  near  a  rail  fence. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M'Pherson  and  Mercer,  and  terribly  galled  the 
Yagers  who  garrisoned  the  point  assailed,  yet  without  driving  them  from  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  speedily  joined  by  two  battalions  of  Continental  infantry,  one  under 
Major  Galvan,  and  another  under  Major  Willis,  of  Connecticut,  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Savage.  The  Americans  felt  certain  of  victory, 
and  were  about  to  leave  the  ditch  and  engage  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  when  more 
than  two  thousand  of  the  royal  troops  were  led  from  their  concealment  into  action  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Yorke  on  the  right,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  on  the  lefl.  The  brigade 
of  the  latter  consisted  of  the  forty-third,  seventy-sixth,  and  eightieth  regiments,  the  flower 
of  Corawallis*8  army.  Yorke  soon  put  to  flight  the  American  militia  on  the  right ;  but,  on 
the  left,  the  riflemen,  cavalry,  and  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  sustained  the  unequal  conflict 
with  great  bravery.  Superior  numbers,  however,  overmatched  skill  and  courage,  and  the 
Americans,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  of  ten  minutes,  gave  way  ;  first  the  riflemen,  then  the 
cavalry,  and  finally  the  whole  body  of  infantry  retreated  in  confusion  upon  Wayne's  line, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  compact  order  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  Coke. 

Wayne  now  perceived  the  whole  breadth  of  Cornwallis's  stratagem,  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  which  surrounded  his  troops.  Already  strong  detachments  were  rapidly  outflank- 
ing him  and  gaining  his  rear,  while  a  solid  body  of  veterans  were  confronting  him.  It  was  a 
moment  of  great  peril.  To  retreat  would  be  certain  destruction  to  his  troops ;  a  false  move- 
ment would  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  Wayne's  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  and, 
in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  his  judgment  seemed  the  most  acute  and  faithful.  He  now 
instantly  conceived  a  bold  movement,  but  one  full  of  peril.     He  ordered  the  trumpeters  to 

cions  coarse."  Armand  was  dissatisfied  with  the  promotions  in  the  army,  for  he  perceived  no  chance  for 
himself  to  advance,  yet  he  continned  in  faithful  service.  He  went  to  France  in  February,  1781,  to  proonre 
cloUiiog  and  accoutrements,  but  came  back  again  in  time  to  join  the  army  before  Yorktown  in  October  of 
that  year.  On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Washington,  who  knew  his  worth,  Congress  gave  Colonel 
Araiand  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  the  spring  of  1783.  He  returned  to  France  in  1784.  In 
i  leuer  to  Rochaml^eau,  written  in  May  of  that  year,  Washington  strongly  recommended  General  Armand  as 
vorthy  of  promotion  in  bis  own  country.  He  was  married,  in  1786,  to  a  wealthy  lady,  belonging  to  an  ancient 
Cunily,  and  on  that  occasion  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Europe  and  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home.  In  his  reply,  Washington  remarked,  "  I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  pleased, 
if  Dot  surprised,  to  iiod  you  think  quite  like  an  American  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  domestic  felicity ; 
lor,  in  my  estimation,  more  permanent  and  genuine  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  sequestered  walks  of 
eooDobial  life  than  in  the  giddy  rounds  of  promiscuous  pleasure,  or  the  more  tumultuous  and  imposing  scenes 
of  sQccessfnl  apibition.     This  sentiment  will  account  in  a  degree  for  my  not  making  a  visit  to  Europe." 

General  Armand  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  in  his  own  country,  and  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  for  a  time,  in  1789.  He  participated  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  in  La  Vendue,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  French  Revolution.  Sick  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  reached  him, 
it  produced  a  powerful  efiect  upon  his  weakened  sptem.  A  crisis  in  his  malady  was  induced,  and,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1793,  he  expired.  He  was  buried  privately,  by  moonlight;  but  his  remains  w^ere  disin- 
terred by  the  Revolutionists  within  a  month  afterward,  and  the  papers  inhumed  with  him  revealed  the  names 
of  anociates,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  guillotined.  General  Armand  was  of  middle  size,  dark  com- 
plexion, nrbane  in  deportment,  polished  in  manners,  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  a  practiced 
marksman.     He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  his  op(>onents  were  not  his  enemies. 
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Wayne**  Charge  upon  the  British  Line.       Retreat  of  ComwalUa  to  Portsmoatfa.       Tarleton'a  Expedition.        Willianabmf. 

soand  a  charge,  and,  with  a  full-voiced  shout,  his  whole  force,  cavalry,  riflemen,  and  infant- 
ry, dashed  forward  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  lead  and  iron,  and  smote  the  British 
line  with  ball,  bayonet,  and  cutlass  so  fiercely,  that  it  recoiled  in  amazement.  La  Fayette, 
who  had  personally  reconnoitered  the  British  camp  from  a  tongue  of  land  near  the  present 
Jamestown  landing,  perceived  the  peril  of  Wayne,  and  immediately  drew  up  a  line  of  Con- 
tinentals half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  cover  a  retreat  if  Wayne  should 
attempt  it.  When  the  latter  saw  this,  and  perceived  the  flanking  parties  of  the  enemy 
halting  or  retrograding,  he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  in  good  order  his  brave  band  fell  back 
upon  La  Fayette's  line.  Never  was  a  desperate  maneuver  better  planned  or  more  success- 
fully executed.  Upon  that  single  cast  of  the  die  depended  the  safety  of  his  corps.  It  was 
a  winning  one  for  the  moment,  and  the  night-shadows  coming  on,  the  advantage  gained 
was  made  secure. 

Cornwallis  was  astonished  and  perplexed  by  the  charge  and  retreat.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  whole  movement,  made  him  view  the  maneuver  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  into 
an  ambuscade ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Republicans,  he  called  in  his  detachments, 
a  July  9,    crossed  over  to  Jamestown  Island  during  the  evening,  and  three  days  afterward^ 

^^^^  crossed  the  James  River  with  the  largest  portion  of  his  troops,  and  proceeded  by. 
easy  marches  to  Portsmouth.*  The  other  portion  of  his  army,  pursuant  to  General  Clin- 
ton's requisition,  embarked  in  transports  for  New  York.*  In  this  action,  according  to  La 
Fayette,  the  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men'  (including  (en  officers),  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  also  the  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  on  the  field,  the  horses  attached  to  them  having  been  killed.  The  British  loss  via 
five  officers  wounded,  and  seventy-five  privates  killed  and  wounded.^ 

The  Americans,  under  La  Fayette,  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  until  tbe 
arrival  of  the  combined  armies,  nearly  two  months  afterward,  on  their  way  to  besiege  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown. 
b  Dec.  so,         I  arrived  at  Williamsburg  at  noon,b  and  proceeded  immediately  to  search  out 

18^8.  i\^Q  interesting  localities  of  that  ancient  and  earliest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia. 
They  are  chiefly  upon  the  main  street,  a  broad  avenue  pleasantly  shaded,  and  almost  as 
quiet  as  a  rural  lane.  I  first  took  a  hasty  stroll  upon  the  spacious  green  in  front  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  America  except  Harvard  University.^ 
The  entrance  to  the  green  is  flanked  by  stately  live  oaks,  cheering  the  visitor  in  winter  ii*ith 
their  evergreen  foliage.  In  the  center  of  the  green  stands  the  mutilated  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  the  best  beloved  of  the  colonial  governors.  This  statue  was  erected  in  the  old 
capital  in  1774,  and  in  1797  it  was  removed  to  its  present  position.  I  did  not  make  a 
sketch  of  it,  because  a  student  at  the  college  promised  to  hand  me  one  made  by  his  own 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  dispatched  on  the  9th  to  New  London,  in  Bedford 
connty,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  distant,  to  destroy  some  stores  destined  for  Greeners  army  at  the  Soalb. 
said  to  be  in  that  district.  Tarleton,  with  his  osnal  celerity,  passed  through  Petersburgh  the  same  erenio^, 
'  and  pushed  forward  toward  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  was  disappointed,  for  he  cookl  find  no  magazines  of 
stores.  He  was  also  informed  that  Greene  was  besieging  Ninety-Six,  and  successfully  reconquering  the 
districts  over  which  the  British  had  marched  victoriously.  He  returned  toward  the  sea-board,  and  rejoined 
Cornwallis  at  Sufiblk  on  the  24th.     The  whole  army  then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth. 

'  Before  they  lefl  Hampton  Roads,  Cornwallis  received  orders  to  retain  these  troops,  and  occupy  some 
defidhsible  position  in  Virginia. 

'  Stedman  says  (ii.,  395)  the  American  loss  "  amounted  to  about  three  hundred."  That  officer  (who 
belonged  to  the  surgeon^s  staff)  was  with  Cornwallis  at  Jamestown.  He  gives  the  whole  number  of  tbe 
British  loss  at  seventy-five. 

*  Marshall,  i.,  439,  440;  Stedman,  ii.,  394,  395;  Girardin;  Simcoe's  Journal;  Jlowison. 

'  William  and  Mary  College  was  founded  in  1692,  and  the  sovereigns  whose  name  it  bears  granted 
the  corporation  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  In  1693  the  building  was  erected.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hundred  students.  For  its  support  a  penny  a  pound  dotj 
on  certain  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  allowed,  also  a  small  duty  on  liquors 
imported,  and  furs  and  skins  exported.  From  these  resources  it  received  ample  support.  It  was  former- 
ly allowed  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  There  is  now  a  law  school  connected  with  tha 
institution. 
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of  IHiDinore'a  Palace. 


Brenton  Chnrch. 


Lord  Botetourt. 


Uia  Reception  in  Virginia. 


Ode. 


-"<*-Sff*i  ■-:^-- 


Remains  of  Dunmorb's  Pai.acb. 


pencil  before  I  left  the  place.     He  neglected  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  can  give,  nothing  pic- 
torially  of  "  the   good  Governor  Botetourt,"*   the 
predecessor  of  Dunraore. 

I  next  visited  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Lord 
Danmore,  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  broad  and  beautiful 
court,  extending  northward  from  the  main  street, 
in  front  of  the  City  Hotel.  The  palace  was  con- 
structed of  brick.  The  center  building  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  while  occupied  by  the 
French  troops  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  It  was  seventy-four  feet  long  and  sixty-eight  feet  wide,  and  oc- 
cnpied  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  Governor  Spottswood,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Attached  to  the  palace  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  beautifully 

laid  out  in  gardens,  parks,  carriage-ways,  and  a  bowling- 
green.  Dunmore  imported  some  fine  linden-trees  from 
Scotland,  one  of  which,  still  in  existence,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  tree  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
vice-regal  pomp  and  pageantry  Dunmore  attempted  to 
reign  among  the  plain  republicans  of  Virginia  ;  but 
his  day  of  grandeur  and  power  soon  passed  away,  and 
the  sun  of  his  official  glory  set  amid  darkest  clouds.  All 
that  remains  of  this  spacious  edifice  are  the  two  wings 
seen  in  the  engraving  above ;  the  one  on  the  right  was 
the  office,  the  one  on  the  left  was  the  guard-house. 

A  little  eastward  of  Palace  Street  or  Court,  is  the 
public  square,  on  which  area  are  two  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  Brenton  Church,  a  cruciform  structure  with  a 
steeple,*  and  the  old  Magazine,  an  octagon  building,  erected  during  the  administra- 
tion of  GrovernoT  Spottswood. »     The  sides  of  the  latter  are  each  twelve  feet  in  hori- 


BjtEzrroN  Chukch. 


*  Nort>onie  Berkeley  (Baron  de  Botetoart)  obtained  his  peerage  in  1764.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Virginia  in  July,  1768,  to  succeed  General  Amherst.  He  arrived  at  Williamsburg  in  October,  and  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  After  taking  the  oath  of  office,  and  swearing  in  the  roem« 
ben  of  his  majesty^s  council,  he  sapped  with  the  government  dignitaries  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern.  The  city 
was  ilhiminated  daring  the  evening,  and  balls  and  festivities  succeeded.*  His  administration  was  mild  and 
fodicioos.  He  died  at  Williamsburg  October  1 5,  1 770,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dun- 
more. The  following  year  the  Assembly  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which  was  accordingly 
done  in  1774. 

'  This  church  was  bailt  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  finest  one  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time.  Hugh  Jones,  who  wrote  "  The  present  State  of  Virginia,"  &c.,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Ucturert  in  that  church,  speaks  of  it  as  "  nicely  regular  and  convenient,  and  adorned  as  the  best 
ehorcbes  in  London."  I  was  informed  that  the  pew  of  Governor  Spottswood  remained  in  the  church  in 
its  original  character  until  within  a  few  years.  It  was  raised  from  the  floor  and  covered  with  a  canopy, 
and  upon  the  interior  was  his  name  in  gilt  letters. 


*  la  an  ode  nmg  on  tbo  oceadon,  the  following  abTf  reeUative,  and  duel  occur. 
Int  indepeodent  paper  published  in  Virginia. 


It  is  copied  from  Uie  "  Virginia  Gazette."  the 


He 


AXB. 

f    Hie  ExcvLLBKCT  comes, 


To  cheer  Virginia's  plains  I 
Fill  your  brisk  howls,  ye  loyal  sons, 

And  sing  your  loftiest  strains. 
Be  this  your  glory,  this  your  bosst. 
Loan  BoTXTovaT's  the  faroritc  toast  t 

Triumphant  wreaths  entwine. 
Fill  your  bumpers  swifUy  round, 
And  malce  your  spacious  rooms  rebound 

Wldi  music,  joy,  and  wine. 


REcrrATiTX. 
Search  every  garden,  strip  the  shrubby  bowers, 
And  strew  hit  path  with  sweet  autumnal  flowers ! 
Ye  virgins,  haste,  prepare  Uie  fragrant  ro«e. 
And  with  triumphant  laurels  crown  his  brows. 
Duet. 
Enttr  virgins  wUkfimoers^  laurth,  ifc 
See,  we've  stripp'd  each  flowery  bed ; 
Here's  laurels  for  his  lokdlt  head  ; 
And  while  Virginia  is  his  care. 
May  he  protect  the  virtuous  fair! 
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Ancient  Powder  Magnzine. 


The  Old  CapitoL 


Resumption  of  die  Historiciil  NarratiTo. 


Plan  of  Wtltiamtbnr]^ 


zuntal  extent. 


Tux  O1.U  Maoazink.^ 


Th«  Old  Capitol.' 


Surrounding  it,  also  in  octagon  form,  is  a  massive  brick  wall,  which  was 

constructed  when  the  building  was  erected. 
This  wall  is  somewhat  dilapidated,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving.  The  building  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  Baptist  meeting-house  when  I 
visited  Williamsburg,  and  I  trust  it  may 
never  fall  before  the  hand  of  improvement, 
for  it  has  an  historical  value  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans.  The  events  which  hal- 
low it  will  be  noticed  presently. 

On  the  square  fronting  the  magazine  is 
the  court-house.  It  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Capitol,  in  which  occurred  many 
interesting  events  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  War  for  Independence.  The 
present  structure  was  erected  over  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  which  was  burned  in  1832 
Around  it  are  a  few  of  the  old  bricks,  half  buried  in  the  green  sward,  and  these  ooropose 
the  only  remains  of  the  Old  Capitol.*  While  leaning  against 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  old  magazine,  and,  in  the  shadow  of 
its  roof,  contemplating  the  events  which  cluster  that  locality 
with  glorious  associations,  I  almost  lost  cognizance  of  the 
present,  and  beheld  in  reverie  the  whole  pageantry  of  the 
past  march  in  review.  Here  let  us  consult  the  oracle  of 
history,  and  note  its  teachings. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  we  considered  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jamestown,  the  termination  of  **  Bacon's  rebellion," 
and  the  departure  and  death  of  Governor  Berkeley.  To 
make  the  events  connected  with  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  Virginia  intelligi- 
ble, we  will  briefly  note  the  most  prominent  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  subsequent 
to  the  desolation  of  the  ancient  capital. 

We  have  noticed  the  unrighteous  gift  of  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  fairest  portions  of 

*  This  vie^v  is  from  the  square,  looking  southeast.  South  of  it  is  a  neat  frame  building,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  President  Tyler  before  his  election  to  the  office  of  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

'  Jones  describes  the  capitol  which  preceded  the  one  in  question,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1746.  He  says,  ^'Fronting  the  college  [William  and  Mary],  at  near  its  whole  breadth,  is  extended  a 
street,  mathematically  strai^^ht — for  the  first  design  of  the  town's  form  is  changed  to  a  much  better* — just 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  at  the  other  end  of  which  stands  the  capitol,  a  noble,  beautiful,  and  com- 
modious pile  as  any  of  its  kind,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  late  queen  [Anne],  and  by  direction  of  the  goremor' 

[Spottswood] *^  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an  H,  nearly ;  the  secretary's  office  and 

the  general  court  taking  up  one  side  below  stairs,  the  middle  being  a  handsome  portico,  leading  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Assembly's  office  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  on  the  other  side  ;  which  last  is  not  unlike  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  each  wing  is  a  good  stair-case,  one  leading  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  governor 
and  council  sit  in  very  great  state,  in  imitation  of  the  king  and  council,  or  the  lord  chancellor  and  House 

of  Lords The  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  neat  area,  encompassed  with  a  good  wall,  and  near 

it  is  a  strong  and  sweet  prison  for  criminals  ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  open  court,  another  for  debtors." 
On  account  of  other  public  buildings  having  been  burned,  the  use  of  fire,  candles,  and  tobacco  in  the  capi- 
tol was  forbidden  \  nevertheless,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

'  This  is  from  an  engraving  in  Howe's  Hittorical  Collectiont  of  Virginia^  page  329.  Mr.  Howe  obtained 
the  drawing  from  a  lady  of  Williamsburg,  to  whose  patriotic  taste  our  countrymen  are  indebted  for  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  edifice  which  was  the  focus  of  rebellion  in  Virginia. 

*  Tbe  original  plan  of  Williamsburg  wa«  in  the  form  of  ■  cipher,  made  of  the  letters  W  and  M,  the  initials  of  William  and 
Mary.  Its  rite  was  known  as  the  Middlt  Plantation  while  Jamestown  was  the  eapitaL  Situated  upon  a  ridge  nearly  eqoidis* 
tant  from  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  it  was  an  eligible  place  for  a  town,  and  there  Goremor  Nicholson  establisbed  the  capital 
in  1698.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  royal  governors,  and  the  capital  of  the  colony,  until  the  War  of  tiie  Revolution,  and  wm, 
from  that  circumstance,  the  center  of  Virginia  refinement  Yet,  in  its  palmiest  days,  the  population  of  Williamsburg  did  not 
exceed  twenty-five  hundred.  Many  of  its  present  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  old  stock  of  Virginia  aristocracy ;  sod  an 
eminent  seat  of  learning  being  located  there,  no  place  South  is  more  distinguished  for  taste  and  refinement  than  W31iaiD«baz|L 
In  proportion  to  its  population. 
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Cilpepper.  Lord  Howard  and  Nicholson.  Federal  Union  proposed.  Orkney  and  his  Deputiea.  Spottswood. 

Firgiaia  to  his  two  favorites,  Arlington  and  Culpepper.*     Two  years  after  this    ^ 
grant,  Culpepper,  who  possessed  the  whole  domain  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomae  Rivers,  was  appointed  governor  for  life.     He  was  proclaimed  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  Berkeley.    Virginia  was  thus  changed  into  a  proprietary  government,  like  Mary- 
Imd  and  Pennsylvania.     Culpepper  came  to  Virginia  in  1680,  and  was  more  intent  upon 
eDriching  himself  than  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.     He  was  speedily  impover- 
ishing Virginia,  when  the  grant  was  recalled.  *>     He  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and     ^ 
the  province  again  became  a  royal  demesne.     Arlington  had  already  assigned  his 
rights  to  Culpepper.     The  name  of  the  latter  is  ignoble  in  the  annals  of  that  colony,  yet  it 
n  perpetuated  by  the  name  of  a  county  given  in  his  honor,  a  distinction  awarded  generally 
to  men  whose  actions  were  praiseworthy. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  who  succeeded  Culpepper  as  governor,  was  not  more  popu- 
lar ;  for  he,  too,  was  governed  by  avaricious  motives,  ^nd  practiced  meaner  acts  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes  of  gain  than  his  predecessor.  Desiring  to  please  his  royal  master,  he  put 
all  penal  laws  in  full  force,  particularly  those  against  printing  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  bigot,  James  the  Second,  the  successor  of  Charles,  continued  Effing- 
ham in  office  ;  but  when  that  monarch  was  driven  from  the  throne,^  the  governor 
returned  to  England.  William  the  Third  reappointed  him,  but  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  remain  in  England,  and  a  deputy  should  exercise  his  functions  in  Virginia. 
His  deputy  was  Francis  Nicholson,  a  man  of  genius  and  taste»  who  came  to  Virginia  in 
1690.  Two  years  afterward,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  the  infamous  tool  of  James  the  Second, 
was  made  governor,  and  succeeded  Nicholson.  He  administered  the  government  badly  until 
1698,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  Nicholson  was  reinstated.  On  the  return  of  that  officer 
to  Virginia,  he  moved  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Middle  Plantations,  and  Williamsburg 
was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  province  for  eighty  years. 

Grovernor  Nicholson,  who  was  a  bold  and  ambitious  maj3,  conceived  a  scheme  for  uniting 
all  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  His  plan  was  similar  in  its  intended  results  to  that  of 
Andross,  attempted  twelve  years  before,  when  James  issued  a  decree  for  uniting  the  New 
England  colonies.  Nicholson's  ostensible  object  was  the  mutual  defense  of  all  the  colonies 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  north,  and  the  Indians  made  hostile  by  them 
along  the  frontiers.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  king,  who  heartily  approved  of  it,  and 
recommended  the  measure  to  the  colonial  assemblies.  Virginia  refused  to  listen  to  any  such 
scheme,  and  Nicholson's  ambitious  dream  was  dissolved  in  a  moment.  Greatly  chagrined, 
he  villi/ied  the  Virginians ;  impressed  William  and  Mary  with  an  idea  that  they  were  dis- 
loyal ;  and  represented  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne^  that  they  were  **  imbued 
with  republican  notions  and  principles,  such  as  ought  to  be  corrected  and  lowered  in 
time."  He  memorialized  the  queen  to  reduce  all  the  American  colonies  under  a  viceroy, 
and  establish  a  standing  army  among  them,  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  declaring 
"  that  those  wrong,  pernicious  notions  were  improving  daily,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  all 
her  majesty's  other  governments."  Anne  and  her  ministers  did  not  approve  of  his 
ichenie,  and  the  Virginians  becoming  restive  under  his  administration,  he  was  recalled. « 

The  Earl  of  Orkney  succeeded  Nicholson  as  governor,  but  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
office  through  deputies.  He  enjoyed  the  sinecure  for  thirty-six  years.  His  first  deputies 
were  Mott  and  Jennings ;  the  first  remaining  in  office  one  year,  and  the  other  four  years. 
In  1710,  Jennings  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Spottswood,'  one  of  the  most  acceptable 

'  In  1757,  a  son  of  Colonel  Spottswood,  who  was  with  a  company  scooting  for  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
wandered  from  his  companions,  and  was  lost.  His  remains  were  found  near  Fort  Duquesne.  An  elegaio 
poem,  (bonded  on  the  circumstances,  was  published  in  Martinet  Mtscellanyj  in  London.  The  writer  assumes 
that  be  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  says, 

"Cooregeoat  youth  I  were  now  ttiioe  honor'd  sire  **  May  Forttea  yet  Uve  the  erael  debt  to  pay, 
To  breathe  again,  and  ronte  his  wonted  fire,  And  wash  the  blood  of  Braddocli's  field  away ; 

Hor  French  nor  Shawnee  durat  hii  rage  provoke,  Then  Mr  Ohio's  bloshing  waves  may  tell 

Prom  great  Potomac's  spring  to  Roanoke."  How  Briton's  fought,  and  bow  each  hero  fell."* 


*  See  page  478. 
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governors  Virginia  ever  had.  He  was  liberal-minded  and  generous,  and  at  onoe  reversed 
the  usual  practice  of  royal  governors,  by  making  his  private  interest,  if  necessary,  subservi- 
ent to.  the  public  good.*  He  promoted  internal  improvements,  set  an  example  of  elegant 
hospitality,  encouraged  learning,  revered  religion,  and  if  he  had  been  the  royal  representa- 
tive when  the  eloquence  of  Henry  aroused  every  generous  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  among  the  boldest  rebels  of  the  day.  From  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1722,  until  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians, 
more  than  twenty  years  afterward,  Virginia  continued  to  increase  in  wealth,  and  general 
happiness  and  prosperity  prevailed  within  its  borders.* 

We  have  already  considered  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  French  em- 
pire in  America  which  occurred  along  our  northern  frontier,  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  ambitious  scheme  for  gaining  the  mastery  of  this  continent,  the  French  made  strenu- 
ous efibrts  to  form  a  continuous  chain  of  military  works  from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Galf 
of  Mexico.  Upon  widely  different  grounds  did  the  French  and  English  base  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  former  claimed 
a  right  to  the  soil  because  of  prior  actual  occupation  ;  the  latter  claimed  the  domain  as 
their  own  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Cabots,  before  the  French 
had  made  any  settlements.  The  Pacific  coast  was  considered  as  the  western  boundary. 
Upon  the  principle  of  settling  claims  by  drawing  a  line  interiorly  at  right  angles  from  the 
coast  discovered,  the  French,  from  their  undisputed  province  of  Acadia,  might  have  claimed 
almost  the  whole  of  New  England,  and  one  half  of  New  York,  with  all  the  lakes.  It  was 
a  difficult  question,  while  the  argument  rested  upon  a  foundation  of  unrighteousness.* 

The  French  had  long  occupied  Detroit.  They  had  explored  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskias  and  Vincennes  (the  former  now  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Illinois,  and  the  latter  in  the  south  part  of  Indiana),  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  the  dispute  arose.  To  vindicate  their  claims  to  the  country  they  had  ex- 
plored, they  commenced  building  forts.  These  the  English  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  deterai- 
ined  to  contravene  the  evident  attempts  to  supersede  them  in  the  empire  of  the  New  World. 

In  1749,  a  royal  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River  was 
made  to  a  number  of  English  merchants  and  Virginia  planters,  who,  under  the  name  of 
The  Ohio  Company,  had  associated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade.  The  British  min- 
istry, anticipating  early  hostility  with  France,  had  also  sent  out  orders  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  to  build  two  forts  near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession.  Bot 
the  order  came  too  late  ;  already  the  French  were  planting  fortifications  in  that  direction. 
The  establishment  of  this  trading  company  was  the  first  positive  intimation  which  the  French 
had  received  of  the  intention  of  the  English  to  vindicate  their  claims.  They  r^arded  the 
movement  as  the  incipient  steps  toward  a  destruction  of  their  western  trade  with  the  In- 

'  I  have  in  roy  possession  a  document,  signed  by  Spottswood,  to  which  is  attached  the  great  seal  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  huge  disk  of  beeswax,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  on  one  side  of  which  is  impressed  the 
English  arms,  and  on  the  other  a  figure  of  Britannia,  holding  a  scepter  in  one  hand  and  a  globe  in  the 
other,  and  receiving  the  obeisance  of  an  Indian  queen,  who,  bowed  upon  one  knee,  b  presenting  a  bunch 
of  the  tobacco  plant  to  her. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  Governor  Spottswood  led,  in  person,  an  expedition  over  the  Bine 
Ridge,  beyond  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  yet  trodden  in  that  direction,  and  obtained  glimpses  of  those 
glorious  valleys  whiob  stretch  away  along  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  In  commemoratioQ 
of  this  event,  King  George  the  First  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  he  commanded  a  troop  of  mounted  men  on  the  occasion,  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  miniatore 
horseshoe,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto,  Sic  juret  tramcendere  montes,  **  Thus  be  swears  to  cross 
the  mountains." 

'  In  these  discussions  the  natives,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  were  not  considered.  The  iotrodiog 
Europeans  assumed  sovereignty  and  possession  without  ever  pretending  to  have  porchased  a  rood  of  the 
soil  from  the  aboriginal  owners.  It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  Gist  went  into  the  Ohio  Valley  on  a  tonr  of  ob- 
servation  for  the  Ohio  Company,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  two  Indian  sachems  to  inquire,  "  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?  The  Englbh  claim  it  all  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  French  on  the  other;  where  does  the 
Indian's  land  lay."  The  true  answer  to  that  question  would  have  been,  '*  Every  where,"  and  the  intruders 
shoald  have  withdrawn  from  the  soil  and  closed  their  lips  in  shame. 
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dians,  and  to  break  their  communication  between  New  France  or  Canada,  and  Louisiana. 
With  such  impressions  they  resolved  on  defensive  measures-— aggressive  ones  too,  if  neces- 
iary.  A  pretense  was  not  long  wanting.  While  some  English  traders  Were  engaged  in 
their  vocation  near  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  they  were  seized  by  some  French  and  In- 
dians, and  conveyed  to  Presque  Isle,  now  the  town  of  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  The 
object  was  to  learn  from  them  the  designs  of  the  English  in  Virginia.  In  retaliation  for 
this  outrage,  the  Twightwees,*  a  body  of  Indians  friendly  to  the  English,  seized  some  French 
traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsylvania.  Bitter  animosity  was  now  engendered,  and  it  was 
intensified  by  those  national  and  religious  feuds  which  had  so  long  made  the  English  and 
French  inimical  to  each  other.  Finally,  the  French  began  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  Erie,  sending  troops  across  the  lakes  with  munitions  of  war,  and  forwarding 
hodies  of  armed  men  from  New  Orleans.  One  fort  was  built  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie)  ; 
another  at  Le  Bceuf  (now  Waterford),  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Venango  (now  French 
Creek*),  and  a  third  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  the  capital  of  Venango  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  with  the  Alleghany).  The  Ohio  Company  com- 
plained, and  Robert  Dinwiddie,'  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  within  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  offensive  movement  occurred,  felt  called  upon  to  send  a  formal  remonstrance  to  the 
Flinch  commandant,  M.  De  St.  Pierre,  and  demand  a  withdrawal  of  his  troops.  The  mis- 
sion was  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  demanded  the  exercise  of  great  courage,  discre- 
tion, and  judgment.  George  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  was  chosen, 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy,  to  execute  this  commission  of  trust. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  adjutant  general  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  appointment  was  as  credit- 
able to  the  sagacity  of  Dinwiddie  as  it  was  flattering  to  the  young  officer. 

On  the  31  St  of  October,  1753,  Major  Washington,  bearing  a  letter  from  Dinwiddie  to 
the  French  commandant  of  the  Western  posts,  left  Williamsburg.     At  Fredericksburg  he 
engaged  Jacob  Vanbraam,  a  Dutchman,  to  accompany  him  as  French  interpreter,  and  John 
Davidson  as  Indian  interpreter,  and  then  turned  his  faee  toward  the  wilderness.     Before 
him  was  a  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles.     At  the  junctiqp  of  Will's  Creek 
with  the  Potomac  (now  Cumberland,  in  Maryland),  fourteen  days  journey  from  Williams- 
burg, he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Gist  (mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  472)  and  four  other    ^not.  m, 
men,  two  of  them  Indian  traders.  &     This  point,  at  the  mouth  of  WilFs  Creek  on       ^^^ 
the  Potomac,  was  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and  near  the  lof\y  Alleghanies,  then  covered 
with  snow.     Over  these  the  little  party  pushed  their  way,  enduring  every  hardship  incident 
to  a  dreary  wilderness  and  the  rigors  of  winter.     The  streams  in  the  valleys  were  swollen, 
and  upon  frail  rafts  the  travelers  crossed  them  ;  or,  when  occasion  demanded,  they  entered 
the  chilling  flood,  and,  by  wading  or  swimming,  accomplished  a  passage.     At  length  they 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,l>  at  the  present  site  of  Pittsburgh,  and,  after  resting 
part  of  a  day,  they  hastened  onward  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  to  Logstown  (now 
in  Beaver  county),  accompanied  by  Shingias.  a  chief  sachem  of  the  Dela wares. 
There  Washington  called  the  surrounding  Indian  chiefs  together  in  council,^  made 

'  According  to  Mr.  Gist,  who  visited  them  in  1751,  the  Twightwees,  or  Tuigtuis,  as  the  French  wrote 
it,  were  a  very  nomeroas  people,  composed  of  many  trihes.  At  that  time  they  were  in  amity  with  the  Six 
Natiooa,  aod  were  considered  the  most  powerfol  body  of  Indians  westward  of  the  English  settlements. 
While  they  resided  on  the  Wabash,  they  were  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  but  left  them,  came  eastward, 
tod  MHoed  the  fortunes  of  the  English.  Some  assert  that  the  Twightwees  and  the  Ottawos  were  the  same, 
ongioally. 

*  This  is  called  Beef  River  on  Bouqnet's  map. 

*  The  first  saccessor  of  Spottswood  in  the  chatr  of  administration  was  Hugh  Drysdale,  in  1722,  who  was 
«ieeeeded  by  William  Gooch  in  1727.  In  1749,  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council,  was  acting  govern- 
or, and,  in  1750,  Lewis  Borwell  held  the  same  responsible  office.  Robert  Dinwiddie  was  appointed  lieu- 
teaaat  govemor  in  1752.  He  administered  the  office  for  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Fauquier. 
Tea  years  later  (1768),  Lord  Botetourt  was  appointed,  and  from  the  period  of  his  death  until  the  arrival 
fk  Lord  Danmore,  the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  William  Nelson,  father  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  acting  governor. 
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known  to  them  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  solicited  a  guide  to  conduct  him  to  the  French 
encampment,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
Tanacharison^  (Half  King),  with  two  other  chiefs,*  and  a  bold  hunter,  accompanied  Wash- 
ington and  his  little  band.  After  suffering  terrible  hardships,  they  reached  the  French 
camp.  At  Venango,  a  French  outpost,  attempts  were  made  to  detain  the  Indians,  tbongh 
«Dec.  5,     Joncaire,  the  commandant,  received  Washington  with  civility.*     The  head-qnar- 

17^       ters  of  the  French  were  higher  up  the  stream,  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  and  there  the 
Virginia  commissioner  was  received  with  great  politeness  by  M.  De  St.  Pierre.^ 
After  a  perilous  journey  of  forty-one  days,  Washington  had  reached  his  destination. 
St.  Pierre  was  an  elderly  man,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.     He  entertained  Wash- 
ington and  his  party  for  four  days  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  then  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
reply  to  Governor  Dinwiddie*s  letter.*    In  the  mean  while,  Washington  and  his  attendants 
made  full  observations  respecting  the  fort  and  garrison,  construction  of  the  works,  numbers 
of  cannon,  &c. ;  information  of  much  value.     Afler  a  journey  marked  by  more  perils  and 
hardships  than  the  first,*  a  large  portion  of  which  Major  Washington  and  Mr.  Gist  per- 
c  Jan.  16.     formed  alone  and  on  foot,  the  former  reached  Williamsburg.^  having  been  absent 

"**•  eleven  weeks.* 
Dinwiddie  was  greatly  incensed  when  he  opened  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre.  That  officer, 
writing  like  a  soldier,  said  it  did  not  belong  to  him  as  a  subaltern  to  discuss  treaties ;  that 
such  a  message  as  Washington  bore  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne.  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  by  whose  instructions  he  acted,  and  whose  orders  he  should  obey ;  and 
that  the  summons  to  retire  could  not  be  complied  with.  There  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt 
of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  French.*  Gt)vernor  Dinwiddie  called  his  council  together,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Burgesses  to  convene,  took  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  their  troub- 
lesome neighbors  from  Virginia  soil.  The  council  advised  the  enlistment  of  two  companies, 
of  one  hundred  men  each,  for  the  service  ;  and  the  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty 
men  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers  (Pittsburgh), 
a  spot  which  Washington  strongly  recommended  as  most  eligible,  and  to  enlist  men  among 

^  This  chief  was  a  bold  and  patriotic  man.  He  warned  both  the  English  and  the  French  to  leave  the 
country.  He  had  felt  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  b?  their  taking  actual  possession  of  large  tracts  oi 
land ;  but  as  yet  he  mistook  the  character  of  the  English,  and  believed  that  they  came  simply  to  trade  with 
his  race.  He  and  his  brethren  soon  learned,  by  fearful  experience,  that  tbe  French  and  English  were 
equally  governed  by  whatever  policy  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  acts  of  rapacity  and 
injustice  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations !  '^  Fathers,''  said  Tanacharison  to  the  French, 
"  The  Great  Being  above  allowed  this  land  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us,  so  I  desire  you  to  withdraw, 
as  I  have  done  our  brothers  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this  down  as  a  trial 
for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make  equal 
shares  with  us."     The  French  treated  him  with  contempt,  and  hence  he  was  the  friend  of  the  English. 

<  Jeskakake  and  White  Thunder. 

'  Dinwiddie,  in  his  letter,  asserted  that  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
expressed  surprise  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  ;  demanded  by  whose  authority  an  armed  force  bad 
crossed  the  lakes,  and  urged  their  speedy  departure. 

*  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian,  supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  Joncaire,  at  Venango,  attempted  to  shoot 
them.  On  another  occasion,  after  working  a  whole  day  in  constructing  a  frail  raft,  they  attempted  lo  cross 
the  swift  current  of  the  Alleghany,  then  filled  with  drifting  ice.  Their  raft  was  destroyed  among  the  ice, 
and  the  travelers,  drenched  in  the  river,  were  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  where  they  laid  npon  the  snow  all 
night.  In  the  morning  the  ice  over  the  other  channel  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bc^  them.  They  crossed 
over,  and  toward  evening  reached  the  house  of  Frazier  (who  was  a  lieutenant  under  captain  Trent  tbe  fol- 
lowing May),  near  the  spot  where  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
The  island  on  which  they  were  cast  now  bears  the  name  of  Washington's  Island.  It  is  directly  opposite 
the  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Lawrenceville,  two  or  three  miles  above  Pittsburgh. 

^  See  Washington's  Journal.  This  journal  was  published  in  the  newspapers  here,  and  also  in  England 
and  France,  where  it  excited  great  attention. 

•  Washington  says  in  his  Journal^  in  reference  to  the  imprudence  of  Joncaire  and  his  party,  on  account 
of  too  free  indulgence  in  wine :  *'  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ohio,  and  by  God  they  would  do  it ;  for  that,  although  they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two 
men  to  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of 
theirs." 
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the  traders  on  the  frontier.  The  command  of  the  two  companies  was  given  to  Major 
Washiugton,  one  of  which  was  to  be  raised  by  himself;  the  other  by  Captain  Trent,  who 
was  to  collect  his  men  among  the  traders  in  the  back  settlements.  Washington  proceeded 
to  Alexandria,  while  Trent  went  to  the  frontier  and  collected  his  corps  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Ohio  Fork. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  met,  they  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  toward  supporting 
the  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  The  Carolinas  also  voted  twelve  thousand  pounds.  With 
this  aid,  and  promises  of  more,  Dinwiddie  determined  to  increase  the  number  of  men  to  be 
leat  to  the  Ohio  to  three  hundred,  to  be  divided  into  six  companies.  Colonel  Joshua  Fry^ 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  Major  Washington  was  made  his  lieu- 
teoant.  Ten  cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition. 

Washington  left  Alexandria,  with  two  companies  of  troops,  on  the  2d  of  April,* 
and  arrived  at  Will's  Creek  on  the  20th.     He  was  joined  on  the  route  by  Captain 
Adam  Stephen,  the  general  who  was  cashiered  afler  the  battle  at  Germantown,  twenty- 
three  years  subsequently.     When  about  to  move  on,  Ensign  Ward  arrived  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Captain  Trent's  corps,  with  those  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  construct 
a  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork  (now  Pittsburgh),  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  post  to  a  French 
force  of  one  thousand  men,  most  of  them  Indians,  under  Monsieur  Contrecoeur.'b 
This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  hostility^-^this  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  and        ^ 
Indian  war,  which  lasted  seven  years.     The  French  completed  the  fort  taken  from  Trent, 
and  called  it  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the  governor  general  of  Canada. 

Washington  pushed  forward  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,c  to  attempt  to  re-  c  Mav  1, 
trieve  this  loss,  confident  that  a  larger  force  than  his  own,  under  Colonel  Fry,  would  ^^^- 
ipeedily  follow.  He  marched  for  the  junction  of  the  Red  Stone  Creek  and  Monongahela 
Eiver,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Fort  Du(^uesne,  where  he  intended  to  fortify  himself,  and  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fry,  with  artillery.  On  the  way,  he  received  intelligence  from 
Half  Ringd  that  a  French  force  was  then  marching  to  attack  the  English,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.  Washington  was  now  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Great  ^  ' 
Meadows,  an  eligible  place  for  a  camp,  and  thither  he  returned  and  threw  up  an  intrench- 
ment,  which  he  called  Fort  Necessity,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected. 
On  the  27th,  he  received  another  message  from  Half  King,  informing  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  hiding-place  of  a  French  detachment  of  fifly  men.  With  a  few  Indians^  and 
forty  chosen  troops,  Washington  proceeded  to  attack  them.  They  were  found  in  a  well- 
iheltered  place  among  rocks,  and,  assaulting  them  by  surprise,  he  defeated  them  after  a  severe 
skirmish  of  ten  minutes.  Ten  of  tlie  Frenchmen  were  killed  (among  whom  was  M.  De 
JumonviUe,  the  commander),  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  made  prisoners.  Washington 
had  only  one  man  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
Fort  Necessity,  and  from  thence  sent  over  the  mountains  into  Eastern  Virginia.* 

'  Josbaa  Fry  was  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  and  was  edaoated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at'  one 
tim«  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg ;  was  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  Hou^  of  Burgesses,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  in  running  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  With  Peter  Jefferson,  he  made  a  map  of  Virginia,  and  by  these  employments  became  well 
soquainted  with  the  frontier  regions.  In  1752,  he  was  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  for  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Logstown.  His  integrity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character 
qualified  him  to  command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in  1754.  He  died  at  Will's  Creek,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  Ohio,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1754. 

*  Ensign  Ward  was  in  command  of  the  post  when  the  enemy  approached,  Captain  Trent  being  then  at 
Willis  Creek,  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  at  his  residence,  ten  miles  distant.  The  whole  number  of  men  under 
Ward  was  only  forty-one. 

'  The  French  made  a  g^eat  clamor  about  this  skirmish,  declaring  that  JumonviUe  was  the  bearer  of  dis- 
patches ;  and  French  writers  unjustly  vilified  the  character  of  Washington,  by  representing  the  affair  as  a 
fiuuiatrt.  Cotemporaiy  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  JumonviUe's  embassy  was  a  hostile,  not  a  peaceful 
one  -,  and,  as  Contrecsur  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  the  fort  at  the  Ohio  Fork,  Washington 
was  justified  in  his  conduct  by  the  rules  of  war 
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Two  days  after  Washington  wrote  his  dispatch  to  Colonel  Fry,  communicating  the  facts 

aM    31    '^8P^^^"&  t^®  attack  on  the  French,  that  officer  died  at  Wiirs  Creek.»     His  troops, 

intended  to  rc-enforce  Washington,  were  sent  forward,  and  swelled  his  little  army  to 

four  hundred  men.     On  the  death  of  Fry,  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  deyolved 

upon  Washington,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  he  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Daquesne. 

He  held  a  council  of  war  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  information  was  received  that  the 

French  at  Duquesne  were  re-enforced,  and  were  preparing  to  march  against  the  English. 

Captain  Mackay,  with  his  South  Carolina  company,  and  Captains  Lewis  and  Poison,  with 

their  detachments,  were  summoned  to  rendezvous  at  Gist's  plantation,  where  another  council 

was  held,  and  a  retreat  was  resolved  upon.     The  intrenchments  thrown  up  at  Gist's  were 

abandoned,  and,  with  their  ammunition  and  stores,  the  whole  party  reached  Fort  Necessity 

on  the  first  of  July. ^     There,  on  account  of  great  fatigue,  and  suffering  from  hanger, 

they  halted,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  strengthened 

the  stockades.' 

On  the  third  of  July,  a  French  force  under  M.  De  Villiers,  Jumonville's  brother,  reported 
to  be  nine  hundred  strong,  approached  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Necessity.  It  was  about  elevea 
o'clock  when  they  came  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  outworks,  and  began  an  tneffectaal 
fire.  Colonel  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  little  band  outside  the  trenches,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near  enough  to  do  execution.  But  the 
French  were  not  inclined  to  leave  the  woods  and  make  an  assault  upon  the  works.  At 
sunrise,  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  toward  noon  it  came  down  in  torrents,  accompanied  by 
vivid  lightning.  The  trenches  into  which  Colonel  Washington  ordered  his  men  were  filled 
with  water,  ami  the  arms  of  the  provincials  were  seriously  injured.  A  desultory  fire  was 
kept  up  the  whole  <lay  by  both  parties,  without  any  decisive  result,  when  De  Villiers  sent 
proposals  to  capitulate.  Washington  at  first  declined,  but  on  consultation  with  his  officers, 
and  being  assured  there  was  no  chance  of  victory  over  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  con- 
sented, and  highly  honorable  terms  were  conceded.  The  English  were  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  retaining  their  baggage,  and  every  thing  except 
their  artillery,  and  to  return  to  Will's  Creek  unmolested.  Washington  agreed  to  restore 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville,*  and  that  the  English  should  not  at- 
tempt to  erect  any  establishment  beyond  the  mountains  for  the  space  of  one  year.  On  their 
march  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  one  hundred  Indians,  who  came  to  re-enforce  the  French, 
surrounded  them,  and  menaced  them  with  death.  They  plundered  their  baggage,  and  com- 
mitted other  mischief; 

The  provincials  finally  arrived  at  Will's  Creek,  and  Washington,  with  Captain  Mackay, 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  where  the  former  communicated  to  Dinwiddie,  in  person,  the 
events  of  the  campjiign.*  The  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  approved  generally  of  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  officers.*     The 

^  The  Great  Meadows,  where  Fort  Necessity  was  built,  is  a  level  bottom,  cleft  by  a  small  creek.  Around 
it  are  hills  of  a  moderate  height  and  gradual  ascent.  The  bottom  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide  where  the  fort  was  erected.  It  was  a  point  well  chosen,  being  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
jipland  or  wooded  grounds  on  one  side,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  other.  Tbe  creek  afforded 
water  for  the  fort.  On  the  side  nearest  the  wood  were  three  entrances,  protected  by  short  breast-works 
or  bastions.  The  site  of  this  fort  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of  what  is  now  called  the  National 
Road,  four  miles  from  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Cumberland,  at  WilPs  Creek.  When 
Mr*  Sparks  visited  the  site  in  1830,  the  lines  of  the  fort  were  very  visible. — See  Sparks^s  Writings  of  Wtuh^ 
ington^  ii.,  457. 

^  This  part  of  the  capitulation  the  governor  refused  to  ratify,  because  the  French,  after  the  surrender, 
took  eight  Englishmen  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Canada.  Yanbraam  and  Stobo,  whom  Washington  left 
with  De  Villiers,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  were  sent  to  Canada. 
The  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  finally  released. 

^  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  colonial  convention  was  held  at  Albany,  noticed  on  pages  302  and 
303,  vol.  i.,  of  this  work,  where  a  plan  for  a  political  union  of  all  the  colonies,  similar  in  some  of  its  features 
to  that  proposed  by  Governor  Nicholson  fifty  years  before,  was  submitted. 

*  All  the  officers  were  named  in  the  resolution  of  thanks,  except  those  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  Captain  Yanbraam,  who  was  believed  to  have  acted  a  treacherous  part 
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extct  loss  of  the  provincials  in  this  engagement  is  not  known.  There  were  twelve  killed, 
and  forty-three  wounded,  of  the  Virginia  regiment ;  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  be- 
bngiog  to  Captain  Mackay's  Carolinians  is  not  recorded.  The  number  of  provincials  in 
the  fort  was  about  four  hundred  ;  the  assailants  were  nearly  one  thousand  strong,  five  hund- 
red of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  more  than  that 
of  the  former. 

When  the  British  ministry  called  the  attention  of  the  French  court  to  the  transactions 
in  America,  the  latter  expressed  the  most  pacific  intentions  and  promises  for  the  future, 
while  its  actions  were  in  direct'  opposition  to  its  professions.  The  English,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  send  to  America  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial  troops  in  driving 
the  French  back  to  Canada.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  1755,  General  Braddock  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  each 
consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery,  and  with  stores  and  provi- 
sions. His  colonels  were  Dunbar  and  Sir  Peter  Halket.  At  a  meeting  of  colonial  govern- 
on,'  first  called  at  Annapolis,  and  aflerwajd  convened  at  Alexandria,  three  expeditions  were 
planned,  one  a^inst  Fort  Duquesne,  under  Braddock ;  a  second  against  Niagara  and  Fronte- 
nae (Kingston,  U.  C),  under  General  William  Shirley  ;  and  a  third  against  Crown  Point, 
under  General  William  Johnson.  The  last  two  expeditions  have  been  fully  considered  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work. 

General  Braddock,  with  the  force  destined  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne,  left  Alexandria 
on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and,  marching  by  the  way  of  Winchester,  reached  Will's  Creek 
about  the  tenth  of  May.  Here  a  fortification  was  thrown  up,  and  named  Fort  Cumber- 
land. Washington  had  leA  the  Service  on  account  of  a  regulation  by  which  the  colonial 
officers  were  made  to  rank  under  those  of  the  regular  army,  but  being  earnestly  urged  by 
General  Braddock  to  accompany  him,  he  consented  to  do  so  in  the  character  of  aid,  and  as 
a  volunteer.  The  great  delay  in  procuring  wagons  for  transporting  the  baggage  and  stores, 
and  in  furnishing  other  supplies,  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  to  arouse  the  Indians,  and 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense. 
On  numbering  his  troops  at  Willis  Creek,  Braddock  ascertained  that  his  force  consisted 

of  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  ef- 
fective  men,  about  one  half  of  whom\ 
belonged  to  the  royal  regiments.  The 
remainder  were  furnished  by  the  col- 
onies, among  whom  were  portions  of 
two  independent  companies,  contrib- 
nted  by  New  York,  under  Captain  Horatio  Gates,  unto  whom  Burgoyne  surrendered  twenty- 
two  years  later.  Braddock  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced  division, 
consisting  of  over  twelve  hundred  men,  he  led  in  person  ;  the  other  was  intrusted  to  the 
command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who,  by  slower  nlarches,  was  to  remain  in  the  rear.  Braddock 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Washington,  who 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  fever. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth, (^  the  whole  army  crossed  the  Monongahela,  and  march- 
^Z  fi^e  miles  along  its  southwestern  banks,  on  account  of  rugged  hills  on  the  other 
■ide.  they  again  crossed  to  the  northeastern  shore,  and  proceeded  directly  toward  Fort  Du- 
quesne.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  afterward  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  at  Bos- 
ton when  besieged  by  the  Americans  under  Washington,  led  the  advanced  guard  of  three 

ia  fidMly  interpreting  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  written  in  French,  by  which  Washington  was 
OMde  to  acknowledge  that  Joroonville  was  auattinated,  A  pistole  (about  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents) 
vts  given  as  a  gratuity  to  each  soldier  engaged  in  the  campaign. 

'  Six  colonial  governors  assembled  on  this  occasion,  namely  :  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts ;  Dinwiddie,  of 
Vnrgioia ;  James  Delaacy,  of  New  York  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Dobbs,  of 
North  Carolina.     Admiral  Keppel,  then  in  command  of  his  majesty^s  fleet  in  America,  was  also  present. 
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hundred  men  in  the  order  of  march.  Coatreccdar,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Dnqoesne,  had 
heen  early  informed  of  the  approach  of  Braddock,  and  his  Indian  scouts  were  out  in  every 
direction.  He  had  douhts  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  fort  against  the  English,  aad  con- 
templated an  abandonment,  when  Captain  De  Beanjeu  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  meet  them  while  on  their  march.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  July, ^  at  the  moment  when  the  English  first  cross- 
ed the  Monongahela,  the  French  and  Indians  took  up  their  line  of  march,  intending  to 
make  the  attack  at  the  second  crossing  of  the  rirer.  Arriving  too  late,  they  posted  them- 
selves in  the  woods  and  ravines,  on  the  line  of  march  toward  the  fort. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  rays  down  fiercely,  when  the  rear  of  the 
British  army  reached  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela.  A  level  plain  extended  from  the 
river  to  a  gentle  hill,  nearly  half  a  mile  northward.  This  hill  terminated  in  higher  eleva- 
tions thickly  covered  with  woods,  and  furrowed  by  narrow  ravines.'  Next  to  Gage,  with 
his  advanced  party,  was  another  division  of  two  hundred  men,  and  then  came  Braddoek 
with  the  column  of  artillery  and  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Just  as  Gage  was  ascending 
the  slope  and  approaching  a  dense  wood,  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  poured  a  deadly  storm 
into  his  ranks.  No  adversary  was  to  be  seen.  It  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  The  British  fired  in  re- 
turn, but  at  random,  while  the  concealed  enemy,  from  behind  trees,  and  rocks,  and  thick 
bushes,  kept  up  rapid  and  destructive  volleys.  Beaujeu,  the  commander  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  was  killed  at  the  first  return  fire,  and  M.  Dumas  took  his  place.  Braddook  ad- 
vanced with  all  possible  speed  to  the  relief  of  the  advanced  guard ;  but  so  great  was  their 
panic,  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion  upon  the  artillery  lind  other  columns  of  the  army,  and 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  whole.  The  general  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops. 
Himself  and  officers  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  exhibited  indomitable  courage. 
Washington  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Indian  mode  of  skulking,  and 
each  man  firing  forihimself,  without  orders  ;  but  Braddoek  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  so 
contrary  to  military  tactics.'  For  three  hours  he  endeavored  to  form  his  men  into  regular 
columns  and  platoons,  as  if  in  battle  with  European  troops  upon  a  broad  plain,  while  the 
concealed  enemy,  with  sure  aim,  was  slaying  his  brave  soldiers  by  scores.  Harassed  on 
every  side,  the  British  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  fired  irregularly,  and  in  several 
instances  shot  down  their  own  ofiicers  without  perceptibly  injuring  their  enemies.  The 
Virginians  under  Washington,  contrary  to  orders,  now  adopted  the  provincial  mode  of  fight- 
ing, and  did  more  execution  than  all  the  rest  of  the  troops.  The  carnage  was  dreadfal 
More  than  half  of  Braddock's  whole  army,  which  made  such  a  beautififl  picture  in  the  eyei 
of  Washington  in  the  morning,*  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Braddook  received  a 
wound  which  disabled  him,  and  terminated  his  life  three  days  af\erward.*     Through  the 

^  Mr.  Sparks  visited  this  battle-field  in  1830.  H%  says  the  hill  up  which  Gage  and  his  detaohment  vere 
marching  is  little  more  than  an  inclined  plain  of  about  three  degrees.  Down  this  slope  extended  two  ra- 
vines, beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  bill^  and  pro- 
ceeding in  different  directions,  until  they  terminated  in  the  valley  below.  In  these  ravines  the  enemy  were 
concealed  and  protected.  In  1830,  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  a  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  between  these  ravines  that  the  British  army  was  slaughtered. — See  Sparks's  Wanking' 
ran,  ii.,  474.  Although  nearly  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  fl:rape>shot  and  bullets  are 
now  sometimes  cut  out  of  the  trees,  or,  with  buttons  and  other  metallic  portions  of  military  equipage,  are 
turned  up  by  the  plowmen. 

^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  haughty  and  petulant  Braddook  is  said  to  have  remarked  oontempto- 
ously,  "  What,  a  Virginia  colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight  T'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  this 
anecdote  rests  upon  apocryphal  authority. 

^  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say,  during  bis  lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever 
beheld  was  the  display  of  the  British  troops  od  that  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  oai- 
form ;  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order ;  the  son  gleamed  from  the  bar- 
nished  arms ;  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn 
grandeur  on  the  left.— SparA». 

*  General  Braddook  had  five  horses  shot  under  him  before  he  was  mortally  veounded  hlmtelC  He  was 
conveyed  first  in  a  tumbril,  then  on  horseback,  and  finally  by  his  soldiers  in  their  flight  toward  Fort  Cnm- 
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Btabbornness  of  that  general,  his  contempt  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cowardice  of  many  of  his 
regular  troops,  an  anny  thirteen  hundred  strong  was  half  destroyed  and  utterly  defeated 
by  about  one  half  that  number,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were  Indians.*  Every  mounted 
officer,  except  Washington,  was  slain  before  Braddock  fell,  and  the  whole  duty  of  distrib- 
uting orders  devolved  upon  the  youthful  colonel,  who  was  almost  too  weak  from  sickness  to 
be  in  the  saddle  when  the  action  commenced.* 

William  Pitt  entered  the  British  ministry  at  the  close  of  1757,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1758  against  the  French  and  Indians. 

Lord  Loudoun,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  America,*  was  also  appointed  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dinwiddie,  who  left  Virginia  in  January,  1758. 
Loudoun's  deputy,  Francis  Fauquier,  a  man  greatly  es- 
teemed, performed  the  functions  of  governor.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangements,  planned  an  expe- 
dition against  Fort  Duquesne.  Every  thing  was  devised  upon  a  just  and  liberal  scale. 
Brigadier-general  Forbes^  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  Vir- 
ginian army  was  augmented  to  two  thousand  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments. The  first  was  under  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  likewise  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Virginia  forces ;  the  second  was  under  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mention- 
ed on  page  441.  After  much  delay  in  the  collecting  of  men  and  munitions,  the  Virginians 
were  ordered  to  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac,  at  Will's  Creek,  to  join  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  The  illness  of  Greneral  Forbes  detained  him  long  in  Philadelphia, 
aod,  when  able  to  move,  his  perversity  of  judgment  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

borlaod  after  the  defeat.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  James  Craik.*  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and 
was  buried  in  the  road,  to  prevent  his  body  being  discovered  by  the  Indians.  Colonel  Washington  read  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  over  it,  by  torch-light.  The  place  of  his  grave  is  a  few 
jards  north  of  the  present  National  Road,  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  mile  from  Cumberland,  and 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity,  at  the  Great  Meadows.  It  is  said  that  a  roan  named  Thomas 
Faacett,  who  was  among  the  soldiers  under  Braddock,  shot  his  general.  Faucett  resided  near  Uniontown, 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  never  denied  the  accusation.  He 
exensed  his  conduct  by  the  plea  that  by  destroying  the  general,  who  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fire  from 
behind  trees,  the  remnant  of  the  army  was  saved. 

'  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  at  Fort  Cumberland  nine  days  after  the  battle,  Washington  said,  ader 
mentioning  the  slaughter  of  the  Virginia  troops ;  ".In  short,  the  dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regu- 
lars exposed  all  others  who  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain  death ;  and  at  last,  in  despite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  tley  ran  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
ndiy  them."     He  used  similar  language  in  writing  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

'  Colonel  Washinfjflop  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.f  Sec- 
retary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head,  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  instantly  killed,  and  among  the  wounded 
officers  were  Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gage,  Colonel  Orme,  Major  Sparks, 
md  Brigade-major  Halket.  Five  captains  were  killed,  and  five  wounded ;  fifteen  lieutenants  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded ;  out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  One  half  of  them  were  sup- 
posed to  be  killed,  and  these  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  '  See  volume  i.,  p.  110. 

*  John  Forbes  was  a  native  of  Petincenet,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated  for  a  physician.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1745.  After  serving  as  quarter-master  general  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier  general,  and  sent  to  America.  The  remainder  of  his  public  career  is  recorded  in 
the  text.  The  fort  at  WilFs  Creek  he  called  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  his  former  commander,  and  the  town 
noce  built  there  retains  its  name. 

*SeepHB941. 

t  Spe^iiif  of  diis  hi  a  letter  to  bit  broOer.  he  remarked,  "  By  the  all-powerful  dispeosationa  of  Providence,  I  have  been  pro 
toeted  bexood  all  faniiHin  probability  or  expectatkm ;  for  I  had  four  bulleto  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me, 
tod  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  leveling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me."  Dr.  Craik,  the  intimate  friend  of  Wash- 
tagum  through  Hfc,  and  who  was  in  thit  battle,  relates  that  fifteen  years  afterward,  while  traveling  near  the  junction  of  the  great 
Kenhawa  aad  Ohio  Rivers  in  exploring  wild  lands,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians  with  an  interpreter,  headed  by  a  v^ 
erable  ehiefl  The  old  chief  said  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  Colonel  Washington,  for  In  the  battle  of  the  Monongohela,  he 
had  singled  him  out  at  a  conspicuoua  object,  fired  hit  rifle  at  him  fifteen  times,  and  directed  hit  young  warriors  to  do  the  same, 
but  not  one  could  hit  him.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  protected  tke  young  hero,  and  ceased  firing  at  him.  The 
Rev.  Sttmoel  Davlet  of  Hanover  (afterward  pretldont  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jertey).  when  preaching  to  a  volunteer  oom- 
pany  a  month  after  the  battle,  taid,  in  allusion  to  Colonel  Washington,  "  i  can  not  but  hope  Providence  hat  hitherto  preterved 
him  ia  to  tignal  a  manner,  for  tome  important  tervice  to  lilt  country."    Washington  wat  never  wounded  in  battlv.  * 
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success.  Instead  of  following  Braddock's  road  over  the  mountains,  he  insisted  upon  con- 
structing a  new  one  farther  northward  ;  and  in  September,  when  it  was  known  that  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  men  were  in  garrison  at  Fort  Duqueshe,  and  the  British  might 
have  been  successfully  beleaguring  the  fortress  if  Washington's  advice  had  been  heeded, 
General  Forbes  with  six  thousand  men  was  yet  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  !  It  was  November  when  he  reached  the  scene  of  action, 
and  then  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted. 
In  the  mean  while,  Major  Grant,  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Col- 
onel Bouquet  to  march  toward  Fort  Duquesne  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  reconnoiter 
the  country,  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it.& 
a  Sept  21,  l^h^  British  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  both  Major  Grant  and  Major  An- 
"*•  drew  Lewis,  of  Washington's  regiment  (who  commanded  a  rear  guard),  were  made 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Montreal.  The  retreat  of  the  survivors  was  efiected  by  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Captain  BuUit,  who,  with  fifty  men,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  baggage.  The 
total  loss  on  that  occasion  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  killed,  and  forty-two  wounded.' 
The  French,  greatly  inspirited  by  this  event,  determined  to  attack  Colonel  Bouquet  at  Loyal 
Hanna,*  before  General  Forbes  should  arrive  from  Fort  Bedford.*  A  force  under  De  Vetrie, 
consisting  of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  marched  eastward,  and  on 
the  twelfth  of  October  attacked  Bouquet's  camp.  The  battle  lasted  four  hours,  and  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Colonel  Bouquet  lost  sixty-seven  men  in  killed-  and 
wounded.  The  Indians,  bitterly  disappointed,  left  the  French  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
out  upon  their  hunting-grounds  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter. 

General  Forbes  arrived,  toward  the  close  of  October,  at  Loyal  Hanna,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Fort  Bedford  and  Fort  Duquesne,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  increasing 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  made  it  appear  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  fort,  and  they  were  about  to  abandon  the  expedition  until  Spring,  when  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  ^ort  Duquesne  was  communicated  by  some 
prisoners  who  had  been  taken.  Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the  expedition  moved  on, 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Washington  forming  the  advanced  corps.  When  he  was  within  a 
days'  march  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  discovered  by  scouts.  Fear  magnified  his  numbers, 
and  the  garrison  *'  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the  light  of  it  at  night,  going  down  the 
Ohio  by  water,  to  the  number  of  about  Ave  hundred  men,  according  to  the  best  information."* 
kKoT.sSi  ^^3  English  took  possession  of  its  site  the  next  day.b  The  blackened  chimneys 
A758.  of  thirty  tenements  stood  in  bold  relief  among  the  ruins.*  The  works  were  re- 
paired, and  the  name  of  Pitt  was  given  to  the  new  fortress.  After  furnishing  two  hundred 
men  from  his  regiment  to  garrison  Fort  Pitt,  Colonel  Washington  marched  back  to  Win- 
chester, from  whence  he  soon  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  by  the  county  of  Frederick,  while  he 
was  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  French  being  expelled  from  the  Ohio,  and  the  fear  of  front- 
ier troubles  subsiding,  Washington  determined  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  enfeebled  health 
and  required  attention  to  private  afiairs,  and  leave  the  army.  At  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  first  Virginia  reginrient  and  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  troops  raised  in  the  colony.* 

'  Marshall,  i.,  25. 

'  Now  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  coonty,  Pennsylvania,  fifty  miles  west  of  Bedford. 

'  This  fort  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  Bedford  county. 

*  Washington's  letter  to  Governor  Fauquier. 

*  Day's  Hittory  of  Western  Penntylvania,  page  140. 

^  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Williamsburg,  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  that  a  touching  event 
in  the  life  of  Washington  is  said  to  have  occorred.  He  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  old  Capitol  when  the 
Hoase  of  Borgesses  were  in  session,  to  listen  to  the  proceedings.  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Robinson,  that  gentleman  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  young  hero,  and  greatly  compli- 
mented him  for  his  gallantry.  Washington,  who  was  naturally  diffidest,  and  never  a  fluent  extemporaneous 
speaker,  was  much  confused.     He  arose  to  exoress  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  but,  blueing  and 
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In  this  rapid  sketch — ^this  more  birds-eye  view  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia,  we 
hive  seen  the  development  of  those  principles  which  made  that  state  so  eminently  repub- 
lican and  patriotic  when  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  budding  and 
growth  of  the  military  genius  and  public  esteem  of  him  who  led  our  armies  through  that 
sanguinary  conflict  to  victory  and  renown.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  the  events  of 
the  war  for  Independence  which  distinguished  the  peninsula  below  Richmond,  lying  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  Rivers. 

Rtammering,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  iotelligibly.  Mr.  Robinson  observed  his  embarrassment,  and 
with  admirable  tact  relieved  him.  *'  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,^'  he  said ;  "your  modesty  is  equal  to  your 
valor,  and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  I  possess.'' 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  speaker  of  the  House  on  this  occasion,  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
the  distinguished  Loyalist  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  whuse  portrait  is  printed  on  page  141.  The 
last  surviving  son  of  Colonel  Robinson,  Sir  Frederick  Philipse  Robinson,  died  at  his  residence  a^  Brighton, 
England,  on  the  first  of  January,  1852,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mamsfibld. 
Would  you  worry  the  roan  that  has  found  you  in  shoes  ? 
Come,  courage,  my  lord,  I  can  tell  you  good  news — 
Virginia  is  conquerM,  the  rebels  are  bangM, 
You  are  now  to  go  over  and  see  them  safe  hang'd  : 
I  hope  it  is  not  to  your  nature  abhorrent 
To  sign  for  these  wretches  a  legal  death-warrant. 
Were  I  but  in  your  place,  I'm  sure  it  would  suit 
To  sign  their  death-warrants,  and  hang  them  to  boot. 

DUNMORE. 

My  lord !  I'm  amazed — ^have  we  routed  the  foe? 
I  shall  govern  again,  then,  iP  matters  be  so ; 
And  as  to  the  hanging,  in  short,  to  be  plain, 
I'll  hang  them  so  well  they'll  ne'er  want  it  again. 
With  regard  to  the  wretches  who  thump  at  my  gates,' 
I'll  discharge  all  their  dues  with  the  rel>el  estates; 
In  less  than  three  months  I  shall  send  a  polacca 
As  deep  as  she'll  swim,  sir,  with  com  and  tobacco.'^ 
"  Dialogue  between  Lords  Mansfield  and  Dunmorb,"  by  Philip  Freneaf. 

[JRING  the  progress  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  Vir- 
:  ginians  had  fully  appreciated  the  principles  of  civil  freedom,  and  par- 
ticularly that  great  truth  that  government  possesses  no  inherent  right 
to  tax  the  people  without  their  consent.  At  various  times,  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  had  resisted  the  attempts  bf  Parliament  to  levy  taxes 
upon  them ;  and  when,  in  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  by  niio- 
isters,  they  resolved  never  to  submit  to  it.  The  following  year» 
that  act  became  a  law.  The  Virginia  House  of  Burges8e«  were 
in  session,  in  the  old  capital  at  Williamsburg,  when  intelligence  of  the  fact  reached  them. 
They  talked  boldly  in  private,  but  none  were  willing  to  act  bravely  in  public,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  Patrick  Henry,  the  youngest  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
seated  there  for  the  first. time  only  a  few  days  before,  took  the  lead.  He  had  already 
led  the  Democratic  members  successfully  against  a  paper-money  scheme,  the  prime  object 
of  which  was  to  cover  up  defalcations  of  Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony.  Now  he 
exerted  his  powers  in  a  broader  field.  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  fly-leaf  of  an 
old  copy  of  '•  Coke  upon  Lyttleton."  he  wrote  five  resolutions,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
House.  The  ^rs^  declared  that  the  original  settlers  of  the  colonies  brought  with  them  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  afRrmed  that  these  privileges,  &c.,  had  been  secured 
to  the  aforesaid  colonists  by  two  royal  charters  granted  by  Ring  James.  The  third  assert- 
ed that  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves,  or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  was  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  Constitution 
could  not  exist.  The  fourth  maintained  that  the  people  of  Virginia  had  always  enjoyed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  o^ni  Assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  that  this 
right  had  been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.     The  fifth 

^  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  Dunmore  was  a  great  spendthrift,  and  always  in  debt.  Such,  in  truth,  was 
the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  nobility,  at  that  time,  who  were  engaged  in  public  aflairs,  do(- 
withstanding  their  large  incomes.  Mansfield  here  named,  was  the  celebrated  chief  justice,  who,  beoanse 
he  gave  the  weight  of  his  legal  opinions,  and  the  services  of  his  pen  against  the  colonists  while  struggling 
for  independence,  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  Americans. 
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resolution,  in  which  was  summed  up  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  four,  declared  "  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

Had  lightning  from  the  clouds  fallen  in  the  midst  of  that  Assembly,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  startled.  The  boldest  were  astonished  ;  the  timid  were  alarmed  ;  the  loyal  few 
were  amazed  and  indignant.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
submit  abused  Mr.  Henry  without  stint.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  and  Henry's  energies 
were  aroused  in  all  their  majesty  and  might.  His  eloquence,  sometimes  deeply  pathetic,  at 
other  times  full  of  denunciatory  invective,  shook  that  Assembly  like  thunder  peals.  In  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  he  exclaimed,  in  clear  bell-tones,  "  Csesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles 
the  First  his  Cromwell ;  and  George  the  Third — "  •«  Treason  r  cried  the  excited  speaker^ 
and  '*  Treason  !  Treason  I"  was  shouted  from  every  part  of  the  House.  Henry  did  not 
falter  for  a  moment.  Rising  to  a  loftier  altitude,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  beaming  with  the  fire 
of  exalted  genius,  upon  Robinson,  the  speaker,  he  concluded  the  sentence  with,  "  may  profit 
by  their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."* 

The  moment  Henry  sat  down,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Bland,  Wythe,  and  others,  who  aft- 
erward became  the  boldest  and  most  ardent  opposers  of  British  power,  arose  to  their  feet, 
and  denounced  the  resolutions  as  disloyal,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  Their 
hearts  were  with  Patrick  Henry,  but  their  heads  adjudged  his  course  to  be  premature  and 
injudicious.  Again  Henry  took  the  floor,  and  his  eloquence,  like  an  avalanche,  crushed  the 
most  sturdy  opposition.  The  resolutions  were  carried  ;  the  fifth  by  a  majority  of  only  one. 
They  formed  the  first  gauntlet  of  positive  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch, 
and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  storm  of  revolution  which  soon  swept  over  the  land.  In 
Henry's  absence,  the  next  day,  the  resolutions  were  reconsidered  and  modified,  and  the  fifth 
one  stricken  out.  But  manuscript  copies  were  already  on  their  way  to  other  colonies,  and 
the  timidity  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  did  not  soften  their  force.' 

Francis  Fauquier  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  governor,  and  the  acting  chief  magistrate 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth,  and,  for  his  many  virtues  and  righteous 
administration  of  afiiairs,  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  As  a  man,  he  sympathized  with  the 
Legislature ;  but  as  the  king's  representative,  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  prerogative  in  sup- 
pressing disloyalty.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  action  of  the  Burgesses 
in  adopting  Henry's  resolutions,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  ordered  a  new  election.  The 
eloquence  of  Henry  seemed  to  have  touched  every  heart  in  the  Old  Dominion  ;  and  every 
where  the  people  re-elected  the  friends  of  the  resolutions,  and  filled  the  seats  of  their  oppos- 
ers with  tried  patriots. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  those  resolutions  went  abroad,  Massachusetts  invited  the  other 
colonies  to  meet  her  in  a  general  representative  Congress  at  New  York.  Fauquier  refused 
to  call  the  Virginia  Assembly  together  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  thereto. 
Confiding  in  the  patriotism  and  integrity  of  the  other  colonies,  the  members  elect  signed  a 
letter  to  the  Congress,  in  which  they  promised  to  acquiesce  in  any  action  that  might 
be  had.     That  Congress  was  held  in  October, &  and  the  rights  of  the  American  col-  * 

^  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.  Robinson  had  reasons  for  disliking  Henry,  and  wonld  gladly  have 
emsbad  his  infiaence  in  the  bud.  Already  he  bad  thwarted  the  speaker  in  his  attempts  to  insure  his  power 
aad  put  money  into  his  own  purse  at  the  public  cost,  by  defeating  a  bill  which  provided  for  new  issues  of 
paper  money,  on  the  loan-office  plan.  By  virtue  of  his  office  as  speaker,  Robinson  was  treasorer  of  all 
soms  voted  by  the  Assembly,  and  he  had  the  means  of  loaning  money  to  bis  friends  and  to  himself.  He 
had  already  done  so,  and  was  now  anxious  to  have  a  colonial  loan-office  established  by  which  he  might  shift 
the  responsibility  of  loaning  to  men  unable  to  repay,  from  himself  to  the  colony.  Henry  foresaw  the  evils 
of  this  scheme,  and  his  wisdom  was  made  manifest,  when,  in  the  following  year,  Robinson  died,  and  his  de- 
fiUoatioas  were  made  known.  * 

*  See  a  notice  of  copies  of  these  resolutions  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  on  page  466,  vol- 
nrae  i. 
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onies  were  so  lucidly  set  forth  ia  their  declaration,  that  the  people  lacked  no  sure  guide  in 
their  future  course.* 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  and  Virginia,  rejoicing  with  hope  like  her  sister 
colonies,  sent  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  and  voted  a  statue  to  his 
majesty  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude  and  love.*  Like  her  sister  colonies,  she  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  her  sincere  loyalty  was  speedily  transformed  into  open  rebellion.  From 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  wrought  hand  in 
hand  with  the  other  colonies  in  efibrts  to  obtain  justice  and  maintain  popular  liberty. 

Governor  Fauquier  died  early  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Botetourt.  That 
gentleman  bore  to  his  people  assurances  that  the  king  and  Parliament  were  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  justice  to  the  colonies,  and  that  all  the  obnoxious  acts  would  be  speedily  re- 
pealed. These  assurances,  and  the  excellent  character  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  allayed 
the  excitement  in  Virginia  for  a  while,  and  her  people  looked  forward  to  seasons  of  prosper- 
ity and  repose.  Their  dream  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  the  intelligence  came  that  the 
engine  of  oppression  was  again  at  work,  and  new  schemes  for  harassing  the  colonies  were 
maturing.  Virginia  was  much  excited  when  its  Legislature  for  1769  convened.  Among 
its  members  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Albemarle  county,  a  young  lawyer  of  emiDcnt  abili- 
ties, liberality  of  views,  and  boldness  of  character.  Uis  first  act  in  the  Assembly  evinced 
his  appreciation  of  freedom  ;  he  proposed  a  law  which  should  give  the  masters  of  slaves  un- 
restricted right  to  emancipate  them.  This  motion  did  not  succeed,  but  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  his  talents,  and  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  counter- resolu- 
tions, and  addresses  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,^  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Lords 
.    '  and  Commons,  then  just  received.     In  these  resolutions  Virginia  displayed  a  man- 

ifest disposition  to  consider  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  a  common  one.  The  governor,  on 
being  informed  of  their  proceedings,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  conformable  to  his  oath,  dissolved 
.  them.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern  ;  formed  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  convention  ;  drew 
up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of 
any  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Brit- 
ian  ;  signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people,  and  then  repaired  to  their  several 
counties.  All  were  re-elected  except  those 
who  had  declined  assent  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  majority.*  Botetourt,  unlike  some 
of  the  royal  governors,  did  not  make  the 
matter  a  personal  consideration,  lose  his 
temper,  and  act  unjustly  and  unwisely; 
but,  following  the  prescribed  line  of  duty, 
he  courteously  endeavored  to  prevent  rebell- 
He  was  esteemed  by  all  parties ;  and,  as  we 


The  Arox.Lo  Room.' 


ious  proceedings  and  to  allay  excitement. 


^  See  page  464,  volume  i.  '  See  page  472,  voloine  i. 

*  The  room  used  for  public  meetings  is  in  the  rear  building  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  at  WiUfamsbarg, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  my  visit  it  had  remained  unaltered.  Carpenters  were  then  at  work  remodeling  its 
style,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  ball-room ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  that  apartment,  hallowed  by  so  many 
associations  connected  with  bur  war  for  independence,  has  scarcely  an  original  feature  left.  Had  mj  visit 
been  deferred  a  day  longer,  the  style  of  the  room  could  never  have  beep  portrayed.  Neat  wainscoting  of 
Virginia  pine  ornamented  the  sides  below  and  partly  between  the  windows,  and  over  the  fire-place,  which 
was  spacious.  This  view  is  from  the  entrance  door  from  the  front  portion  of  the  building.  On  the  left 
were  two  large  windows ;  on  the  right  were  two  windows  and  a  door ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place 
was  a  door  opening  into  small  passage  ways,  from  the  exterior.  Through  the  door  on  the  left  is  seen  a 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  dormitory.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  wood-work  painted  a  lead 
color.  In  this  room  the  leading  patriots  of  Virginia,  including  Washington,  held  many  secret  caucuses,  and 
planned  many  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  royal  rule  in  the  colonies.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
engaged  in  the  work  of  change  seemed  to  me  lilEe  actual  desecration ;  for  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  the  Apollo 
room  are  to  Virginia,  relatively,  what  Faneuil  Hall  is  to  Massachusetts.  '*  Jeflerson's  Memoirs,  i.,  4. 
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have  seen,  his  death,  Mrhich  occurred  in  1771,  was  considered  a  public  calamity,  and  mourned 
as  a  public  bereavement. 

Botetourt  was  succeeded  by  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dunmore,  who  was  the  last  royal 
governor  of  Virginia.     He  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore  as  Governor  of  New  York,  in 


1770,  and  on  the  death  of  Bo- 
tetourt, was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia.    During  his  delay  in  leav- 
ing New  York,  the  government 
was    administered   by   William 
Nelson,  president  of  the  council 
of  the  colony,  and  father  of  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.     Dunmore  did 
not  arrive  in  Virginia  until  the 
summer  of  1 772.     A  knowledge 
of  his  character,  which  pre- 
ceded  him,  made    the  Vir- 
ginians uneasy.     He  was  a 
Scotch  nobleman ;  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  ;  full 
of  aristocratic   ideas  ;    defi- 
cient in  sound  judgment  and 
that  common  sense  which  is 


SXAL  AND  SlONATU&K   OF  DuKMOKMA 


SO  essential  in  public  life,  and 
possessed  of  an  irritable  temper 
and  vindictive  spirit.  In  man- 
ners and  feelings  he  was  the  re- 
verse of  Botetourt,  and  before 
he  was  fairly  seated  in  the  offi- 
cial chair,  he  had  quarreled  with 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
colony.  He  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  disregard  the  rules  of  co- 
lonial law,  and  to  act  independ- 
ent of  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  March,  1773,  the 
House  of  Burgesses  received 
copies  of  an  address  and  res- 
olutions from  the  Massachu- 
setts Assembly,  in  which  the 
grievances    of   that    colony 


were  set  forth ;  and  they  expressed  their  concurrence  and  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in 
New  England.  Jefferson,  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph,  the  speaker, 
nrged  immediate  and  bold  action,  and  through  their  efforts  a  committee  of  vigilance  wa^ 
appointed^  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  of  ^  March  la 
Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  affect  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  This  commit-  ^^^• 
tee  was  also  authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and  communication  with  the  other  col- 
onies.' 

They  were  about  to  adopt  other  resolutions  equally  unsubmissive  to  royal  rule,  when 
their  proceedings  were  cut  short  by  Dunmore,  who  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  met,  however,  the  next  day,  and  dispatched  a  circular  letter  contain- 
ing the  resolutions  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  Colonial  Assemblies.     The  General  Court 


*  These  are  copied  from  the  third  volume  of  the  Documentary  Hilary  of  New  York^  edited  by  Dr.  Ei  B. 
O'Callaghan. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Peyton  Randolph,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Dipges,  Dabney  Carr,  Archibald  Carey, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  committee  was  formed  at  a  caucus  held  in  a  private  room  in  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  the  evening  before  it  was  proposed  in  the  House.  The  caucus  consisted  of  Patrick  Henry,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Thomas  Jeflerson,  Dabney  Carr  (his  brother-in-law),  and  two  or  three 
ethers.  Strong  resolutions  were  drawn  up,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  submit  them  to 
the  House.  Desirous  of  bringing  into  notice  the  brilliant  talents  of  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  that 
he  should  submit  them.  It  was  agreed  to,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Carr  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tioDS.  They  were  carried,  and  the  above  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed.  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sacbosetts  have  disputed  for  the  honor  of  originating  committees  of  correspondence.  It  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  page  494,  volume  i.,  that  the  address  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  their  grievances 
and  their  rights  were  stated,  and  which  called  out  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Burgesses  when  their  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  was  formed,  contained  a  recommendation  to  appoint  such  committees  in  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  that  province.  In  Massachusetts,  this  recommendation  was  made  some  six  weeks  before  the 
action  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  tuggett  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  within  tit  own  domain  ;  Virginia  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  committee  for  na- 
tional  correspondence.  And  yet  each  colony  seems  actually  to  have  originated  the  idea ;  for,  according  to 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  messengers  from  the  respective  Legislatures,  bearing  the  resolutions  of  each,  passed 
each  other  on  the  way. — See  Jefferson's  letter  to  Samuel  A.  Wells,  1819,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Memoirs^ 
page  100. 
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of  Massachusetts  responded  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fiAeen,  instructing  them 
to  urge  the  other  colonies  to  take  similar  action.  The  New  England  colonies,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  did  so,  and  thus  was  formed  the  first  sound  link  of  our  confederacy. 
The  Boston  Port  Bill,'  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  had  ex- 
cited the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  throughout  the  colonies,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May  the  Virginia  Assembly  adopted  strong  resolutions  of  condolence,  and 

appointed  the  first  of  June  to  be  obsenred 
as  a  fast.  Dunmore  was  highly  ofiended, 
officially,  and  the  next  day  dissolved  them 
by  a  verbal  proclamation.*  The  dele- 
gates, eighty-nine  in  number  (of  whom 
Washington  was  one),  immediately  assem- 
bled in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  organized  themselves  into  a  volun- 
tary convention,  and  prepared  an  address 
to  their  constituents,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  an  attack  upon  one  colony  was 
RA1.WOH  Tav.rm.3  an  attack  upon  all.     They  recommended 

several  important  measures.  Among  other  propositions  was  one  for  a  General  Congress, 
a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Massachusetts  six  days  afterward,*  and  being  immediately 
sent  forth,  was  heartily  concurred  in  by  all  the  other  colonies  except  Georgia.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  delegates  remained  at  Williamsburg  to  engage  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
appointed  fast-day.  While  awaiting  its  arrival,*  they  received  an  account  of  a 
a  May  .  i^^jj  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  invited  to 
enter  into  a  general  non-importation  agreement.  The  twenty-five  delegates  did  not  feel  au- 
thorized to  act  in  a  matter  of  so  much  gravity,  and  therefore  only  recommended,  by  a  circular, 
that  the  Burgesses  should  meet  again  in  convention  at  Williamsburg  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust.b  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  all  the  Burgesses  who  met  at  the  Raleigh 
were  present  on  that  day.  They  adopted  resolntions  to  import  no  more  slaves,  nor 
British  goods,  nor  tea ;  and,  if  colonial  grievances  were  not  speedily  redressed,  to  export  no 
more  tobacco  to  England,  and  not  to  deal  with  any  merchants  who  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  agreement.  They  recommended  the  cultivation  of  such  articles  of  husbandry,  instead 
of  tobacco,  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  for  manufactures  of  all  sorts  ;  and  also  particularly 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  multiplying  of  them,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  as  few  as  possible.  On  the  5th  of  August  they  chose  seven  delegates  to  represent 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  appointed  to  meet  on  the  fifth  of  September  foUow- 


*  See  page  503,  volume  i. 

*  Dunmore's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  very  brief.  The  following  is  a  copy  :  "  Mr.  Sptdker^  and  gtn- 
tlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgeuet^ — I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper  published  by  order  of  your  House,  conceived 
in  such  terms  as  reflects  highly  upon  his  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  the  delegates  did  not  omit  to  carry  out  arrange- 
Dients  which  they  had  made  for  honoring  Lady  Dunmore  with  a  bail  on  the  27th.  Every  mark  of  respect 
and  attention  was  paid  to  Lord  Dunmore  and  h'nf  lady  on  that  occasion,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  bad  oc- 
curred. In  fact,  according  to  entries  in  Washington's  Diary,  the  matter  was  not  made  personal  at  all,  for 
on  the  day  af\er  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  although  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  people  of  Boston,  he  remarks,  "  Rode  out  with  the  governor  to  bis  farm,  and  breakfasted  with 
him  there." 

'  When  I  visited  Williamsburg  in  December,  1848,  the  front  part  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  had  been  torn 
down,  and  a  building  in  modem  style  was  erected  in  its  place.  The  old  tavern  was  in  the  form  of  an  L, 
one  portion  fronting  the  street,  the  other  extending  at  right  angles,  in  the  rear.  Both  parts  were  precisely 
alike  in  external  appearance,  and  as  the  rear  building  was  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  I  am  able  to  give  a 
restored  view  of  the  Raleigh,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Revolution.  The  wooden  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleighi 
which  graced  the  front  of  the  old  inn,  now  ornaments  the  new  building. 

*  The  latter  colony  could  not  have  heard  of  the  action  of  the  former,  and  therefore  the  recommendatioa 
was  as  original  with  it  as  with  Virginia. 
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tag,  in  Phnadelpbia,'  and  then  adjourned,  each  pledged  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  eflect  the 
results  contemplated  in  their  proceedings. 

While  these  clouds  of  difficulty  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  Virginia  politics,  and 
the  colony  was  menaced  with  civil  ^war,  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  had  commenced  fierce 
hostilities,  and  were  driving  civilization  back  from  its  adventurous  settlements  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Although  several  times  chastised,  they  were  still  bold.  In  1764,  Colonel 
Boaquet,'  having  dispersed  the  Indians  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country, 
by  the  way  of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  compelled  the  head  men  of  the  tribes  to  agree  to  a  treaty" 
of  peace.  The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  in  the  Ohio  county  still  continued  hostile.  Bou- 
quet, the  same  year,  marched  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Muskingum,  awed  the  Indians,  procured 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  in  their  hands,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and  for 
several  years  they  kept  comparatively  quiet,  though  exhibiting  unmistakable  signs  of  deadly 
hostility. 

Early  in  1777,  the  hatchet  again  fell  with  terrible  fury  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  its  keenness  was  heightened  by  the  encouragement  which  the  savages  received 
from  a  few  white  scoundrels,  who  hoped  to  gain  personal  advantage  in  the  contest.  The 
scheme  which  Goverbor  Dunmore  afterward  entered  into  for  banding  these  forest  tribes 
against  the  colonists,  has  lef^  upon  his  memory  the  suspicion  that  even  thus  early,  in  view 
of  impending  hostilities,  he  had  tampered  with  them,  through  his  agents,  and  made  them 
bold.  History  gives  no  positive  warrant  for  suspicions  so  damning,  and  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,*  was  under-  ^ 
taken  with  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  colony  from  their  cruel  incursions.  It  is  true, 
Doomore  was  very  tardy  in  his  preparations,  and  his  expedition  did  not  march  until  the 
voice  of  his  indignant  people  compelled  him  to  go,  and*  alert  suspicion  made  him  fearful  of 
its  consequences. 

The  chief  rendezvous  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  on  the  Sciota,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Pickaway  county,  Ohio.  There  were  three  principal  towns,  and  against  these  Dun- 
more  marched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  early  in  August.  ^  The  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions ;  one  composing  the  leil  wing,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  other  led  by  Dunmore  in  person.  The  lefl  wing  struck  the  Great  Kenawha, 
and  ibllowed  that  stream  to  the  Ohio ;  the  right  wing  passed  the  mountains  of  the  Poto- 
mac gap,  and  reached  the  Ohio  a  little  above  Wheeling.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
to  form  a  junction  before  reaching  the  Indian  villages.  Lewis  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  on  the  sixth  of  October.  In  expecta- 
tion of  the  approach  of  Dunmore,  he  cast  up  no  intrenchments.  In  this  exposed  situation, 
he  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  by  one  thousand  chosen  warriors  of  the  west- 
em  confederacy  under  the  celebrated  Cornstalk^  who  came  from  the  Pickaway  Plains  to 
confront  Colonel  Lewis  before  the  other  division  should  join  him."     So  stealthily  had  the 

*  The  following  were  the  delegates  appointed :  Pejrton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wash- 
iagtoo,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  These  were  all  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  and,  as  wo  have  seen,  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  that  body. 

*  Henry  Bouquet  was  of  French  descent.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  British  army  in 
1756.  He  was  active  in  his  co-operations  with  General  Forbes,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Amherst. 
That  officer  sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  with  stores,  in  1763.  He  was  atuoked  on  his  way  by  a  pow- 
erful body  of  Indians,  whom  he  defeated.  In  1764,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  he  was  successful  in  the  Ohio 
coontj.  The  following  year  be  was  appointed  a  brigadier.  He  died  at  Pensacola,  Florida,  in  February, 
1766. 

'  Stnart,  in  his  Memoir  of  Indian  Wart,  and  Withers,  in  his  ChronicUs  of  Border  Warfare,  express  the 
opinion,  and  adduce  strong  corroborating  evidence  of  its  troth,  that  Dunmore  arranged  the  expedition  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  whole  Indian  force  should  fall  upon  and  annihilate  Lewb's  detachment,  and  thereby 
weaken  the  physical  strength,  and  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  Virginians.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fact  of  the  great  body  of  Indians  leaving  their  towns  and  marching  directly  to  attack  Lewis,  when  Dunmore, 
with  a  force  equally  strong,  was  approaching  in  another  direction,  gives  the  color  of  probability  to  these 
suspicions.  His  subsequent  conduct  in  inciting  servile  war  in  Virginia,  shows  that  he  was  capable  of  so 
Bafarious  a  scheme. 
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Battle  at  Mount  Pleannt 


March  to  the  Shawnee  Townt. 


Old  Chmicothe. 


FortOowcr. 


Indians  approached,  that  within  one  hour  after  Lewises  scouts  discovered  those  of  the  enemy 
a  general  battle  was  in  progress. 

Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  a  brother  of  the  general,  with  three  hundred  men,  received  the 
first  assault.  He  and  his  aid,  Hugh  Allen,  were  mortally  wounded,  and  so  bverwhelmiag 
in  numbers  and  fierce  in  aspect  were  the  assailants,  that  his  line  broke  and  gave  way.' 
At  this  moment,  a  party  under  Colonel  Fleming  attacked  the  enemy's  right,  and,  being  sus- 
tained by  a  reserve  under  Colonel  Field,  the  Indians  were  driven  back.  The  battle  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury  until  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Indians  slowly  retreating 
from  tree  to  tree,  while  the  ^ganiio .  Cornstalk  encouraged  them  with  the  words,  "Be 
strong  !  Be  strong  !'"  The  peculiarity  of  the  ground,  it  being  upon  a  point  at  the  jnoction 
of  two  rivers,  made  every  retreat  of  the  enemy  advantageous  to  the  Virginians,  because 
as  their  line  extended  from  river  to  river,  forming  the  base  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  it 
was  lengthened,  and  consequently  weakened.  The  belligerents  rested  within  rifle  shot  of 
each  other,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  until  sunset.  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
neither  party  could  fairly  claim  the  victory.  The  Virginians  lost  one  half  of  their  com- 
missioned officers,  and  fifty-two  privates  were  killed.  The  Indians  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  During  the  night  they  retreated,  but  Lewis  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  pursue  them.  Lieutenant  Shelby  (the  hero  at  King's  Mountain,  and  after- 
ward governor  of  Kentucky)  was  lefl  in  command  of  a  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  until 
July,  1775. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle.  Colonel  Lewis  received  orders  from  Dunmore  to  hasten  on 
toward  the  Shawnee  towns,  on  the  Sciota,  and  join  him  at  a  point  eighty  miles  distant. 

Dunmore  was  ignorant  of  the  battle,  and  the  weakened  con- 
N  dttionr  of  Lewis's  division.  But  the  latter  did  not  hesitate. 
Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant,  he  pressed  on- 
ward, through  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  Congo 
Creek,  in  Pickaway  township,  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Shawnee  or  Shawanese  towns.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Indians  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  borough  of  We«t- 
fall,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sciota,  and  was  called  Old  Chil- 
licothe,  there  being  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  '  When 
Colonel  Lewis  arrived,  he  found  Dunmore  and  his  party  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  governor  had  descended  the  Ohio 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhocking,  where  he  built  a 
redoubt  or  block-house,  and  called  it  Fort  Gower.*     From  this  point  he  marched  up  that 


Trs  Shawnxs  Towns.' 


^  From  a  "  Song  of  Lament,''  written  at  the  time,  I  quote  the  following  stanzas,  which  are  more  re- 
markable for  pathos  than  poetry  : 

**  Colonel  Lewis  and  some  ooble  ctptaina,  And  now  we  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 

Did  down  to  death  IUm  Uriah  go,  Far  from  the  banka  of  the  Ohio. 

Alas  I  their  heads  woond  up  in  napkins,  ^,  . ,       .        .  *.^ ».,      ^  w 

Up<«theb«.k.oftheOUo.  OhM«.*emigh9KI»gof  Hewen 

For  all  his  wondrous  works  buow. 
Who  hath  to  us  tiie  victory  giren 


Kings  lamented  their  mighty  fallen 
Upon  the  mountains  of  Oilboa, 


Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.^ 


*  Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  ii,,  1 5. 

*  This  little  map  shows  a  portion  of  the  Pickaway  Plains  npon  which  the  towns  of  the  Shawnees  were 
bnilt.  These  plains  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sciota,  and  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  Ohio.  When 
first  cultivated  by  the  whites,  the  soil  was  a  black  vegetable  mokl,  the  result  of  long  ages  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  for  many  years  one  hundred  bushels  of  com,  or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  was  an  average 
yield.  This  region  was  for  many  generations  the  principal  rendezvous  of  Indian  chiefs  in  council,  in  the 
Ohio  country,  and  here  many  victims,  brought  from  the  frontier  settlements,  endured  the  torments  of  savage 
cruelty. — See  Howe^s  Historical  ColUctiont  of  Ohio,  page  403. 

ExpLAiCATioM  OF  THE  Map. — a  o,  the  ancient  works  at  Circleville ;  6,  Logan's  cabin  near ;  c,  Old  Chilli 
eothe ;  rf,  Black  Mountain ;  e,  Cornstalk's  town ;  /,  Squaw's  town ;  g,  Council-house ;  A,  the  point  where 
Dunmoce  and  Colonel  Lewis  met;  't,  the  camp  of  Colonel  Lewis;  j\  Camp  Lewis;  m,  High  Lands. 

*  This  was  in  Athens  township.  Dunmore  was  a  great  admirer  of  Earl  Gower,  and  in  honor  ^that  no- 
bleman he  named  this,  the  first  fort  he  ever  erected. 
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jMctfoo  of  the  Armies  of  Dunmore  and  Lewis.  Camp  Charlotte.  Logan  and  Cresap. 

itream  into  the  Indian  country,  and  when  Lewis  arrived,  he  was  encamped  on  the  leh 
btnk  of  Sippo  Creek,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  the  present  village  of  Circleville. 
Danmore  called  his  station  Camp  Charlotte,^  and  hither  the  Indians,  dispirited  by  their  en- 
gagement with  Colonel  Lewis,  and  perceiving  the  destruction  of  their  towns  to  be  inevita- 
ble, came  to  treat  for  peace.  Dunmore  had  been  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Indians, 
borne  by  a  white  man  named  Elliot,'  and  his  readiness  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  instead  of 
striking  a  blow  of  annihilation,  is  adduced  as  evidence  of  his  ulterior  designs  for  making  these 
warriors  subservient  to  his  use  in  enslaving  Virginia.  Colonel  Lewis  was  greatly  irritated 
becaase  Dunmore  would  not  allow  him  to  crush  the  enemy  within  his  grasp,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians, eager  for  revenge,  almost  mutinied.*  The  treaty  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  troops,  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  in  number.  The  Shawnee  chiefs  were  quite 
nnroerous.  Cornstalk  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
adroitly  charged  upon  the  white  people  the  causes  of  the  war,  in  consequence,  principally, 
of  the  murder  of  the  family  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  a  few  months  previously.^     Logan, 

*  Camp  Charlotte,  according  to  Charles  Wbittlesy,  Esq.  (from  whose  discoarse  before  the  Historical  and 
Pkilo$opkical  Society  of  Ohio^  at  Cincinnati,  in  1840,  the  principal  facts  of  this  narrative  have  been -gleaned), 
was  opoo  the  farm  then  (1840)  owned  by  Thomas  J.  Wioship,  Esq.  Camp  Lewis  was  situated  about  four 
and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Camp  Charlotte. 

*  The  Tory  companion  of  Girty  and  M'Kee. 

'  From  concurrent  testimony,  it  appears  that  suspicions  of  Dunmore's  treachery  was  rife  in  the  camp,  and 
(or  that  reason  Lewis  was  more  disposed  to  disobey  his  orders.  It  is  said  that  Dunmore,  in  the  violence  of 
bit  anger,  because  bis  subaltern  insisted  upon  fighting,  drew  his  sword  upon  Lewis,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  persisted  in  his  disobedience. 

*  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  on  page  313,  where  a  copy  of  Logan's  speech  to  Dunmore,  as  pre- 
nnred  by  Jefierson,  is  given.  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  in  an  able  discourse  delivered  before  theMaryiand  Hit" 
torical  Society  in  May,  1851,  has  adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  fully  acquit  Colonel  Cresap  of  the  charge 
made  in  the  reported  speech  of  Logan,  and  removed  the  foul  stain  of  cold-blooded  murder  which  has  so  long 
rested  npon  the  fair  fame  of  a  bl^ve  and  honorable  man.  It  appears  that,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  Michael 
Cresap  was  upon  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  engaged  in  planting  a  settlement.  Some  pioneers  on  their 
vay  to  make  a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke,  resolved  to 
attack  an  Indian  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  solicited  Cresap  to  command  the  expedition.  He 
advised  them  to  forbear,  and,  with  him,  they  all  repaired  to  Wheeling.  Dr.  Connelly,  whom  Lord  Dunmore 
Ind  appointed  magistrate  of  West  Augusta,  sent  Cresap  word,  on  the  21st  of  April,  that  an  Indian  war  was 
iaevitable.  Cresap,  always  vigilant,  called  a  council  of  the  pioneers,  and  on  the  26th  made  solemn  decla* 
ratioD  of  war  against  the  Indians.  They  established  a  new  post  of  defense,  and  the  very  next  day  two  canoes, 
lUed  with  painted  savages,  appeared.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  when  a  skirmish  eo- 
Med.  One  man  was  killed,  and  several  Indians  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  the  pursuing  party, 
aa  expedition  against  the  settlement  of  Logan,*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  thirty  miles  above 
Wheeling,  was  proposed.  Cresap  raised  his  voice  against  the  proposed  expedition,  for  the  people  of  Logan's 
rettiement  seemed  rather  friendly  than  otherwise.  His  council  prevailed,  and  the  pioneers  proceeded  that 
evening  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  now  the  site  of 
Brownsville. 

Other  white  people  npon  the  Ohio  were  less  cautious  and  humane.  On  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  nearly  op- 
posite Logan's  settlement,  was  the  cabin  of  a  man  named  Baker,  where  rum  was  sold  to  the  Indians,  which 
eonsequently  augmented  the  savageism  of  their  nature.  On  account  of  the  shooting  of  two  Indians  near 
Yellow  Creek,  by  a  settler  named  Myers,  the  savages  resolved  to  cross  over  and  murder  Baker's  family.  A 
iqnaw  revealed  the  plot  to  Baker's  wife,  and  twenty  white  men,  armed,  were  concealed  in  and  around  his 
eabin.  The  next  morning  early,  three  squaws,  with  an  infant  and  four  Indian  men,  unarmed,  came  to  Ba- 
ker's. The  whole  party  of  red  people  became  intoxicated,  an  aflray  occurred,  and  the  whole  of  the  Indians 
were  massacred,  except  the  infant.  Logan's  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  t  were  among  the  slain.  The 
vengeance  of  the  chief  was  aroused,  and  during  nearly  all  of  that  summer  Logan  was  out  upon  the  war-path. 
Michael  Cresap  was  known  to  be  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Logan  supposed  he  was 
eoBceraed  in  the  aflair.l     The  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer  show  that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  Cresap  was 


*  Tha  ladlaa  aame  of  Logan,  aeoording  to  competent  auiSborttj  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  was  T^a-Juief  wbieh  means  **  abort 
drca.' 

t  Thk  Miiiaw  WM  the  wife  for  ttie  thne  of  John  OftMoo,  ttie  Indian  trader,  to  whom  the  reputed  epeech  of  Logan  was  com 
■— *ceted.    Her  infeot  who  wm  Mved,  was  cared  for  by  Gibeon. 

t  Logm  erideatly  held  Creeap  reepooaible,  as  I4>pean  by  ttie  foDowing  note,  qnoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  page  38.  It  wm  written 
»Mi  Ink  made  of  goopowder  and  weter,  at  the  command  of  Logan,  by  WilUam  RoUnaon,  who  had  been  made  a  priioner  by 
Ihet  chief  nine  days  before  : 

**  CArTAia  Caxf  Ar,— What  did  yon  kill  my  people  on  TeUow  Creek  for  1    The  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Conettoga,  a 
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who  was  then  at  OlckChiilicothe,  disdained  to  meet  the  white  men  in  council,  and  sat  sullenly 
in  his  cabin  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  Dunmore  sent  a  messenger  (John  Gibson^)  to 
Logan,  to  invite  him  to  attend  the  council.  The  chief  took  Gibson  into  the  woods,  and  sit- 
ting down  upon  a  mossy  root,  he  told  him  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and,  as  that  officer  related, 
shedding  many  bitter  tears.  He  refused  to  go  to  the  council,  but,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  de- 
liberations by  seeming  opposition,  he  sent  a  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  Gibson,  to  Governor  Dun- 
more.     That  speech,  as  preserved  in  print,'  has  been  greatly  admired  for  its  pathetic  eloquence." 


with  his  young  family  in  Maryland,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.*  It  is  also  demonstrated  that 
at  about  the  hour  when  the  massacre  took  place,  two  canoes,  with' Indians  painted  and  prepared  for  war,  ap- 
proached. The  appearance  fully  corroborated  the  disclosures  of  the  squaw,  and  justified  the  vigilance  (bat 
not  the  murder  of  women  and  unarmed  men)  by  the  neighbors  of  Baker. 

*  John  Gibson,  who  afterward  became  a  major  general,  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  an  active  man  among 
the  settlers  on  the  Ohio.  Washington  esteemed  him  as  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  in  17S1  intrusted  bim 
with  the  command  of  the  western  military  department.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Irvine  in  1782. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1788 ;  was  major  general  of  militia,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  Indian  territory  during  the  administrations  of  Jetfcrson  and  Madison.  He  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciate judflre  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Alleghany  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  George  Gibson,  who  wis 
mortally  wounded  at  St.'Clair's  defeat  in  Ohio,  was  his  nephew. 

*  Gibson  rei>eated  the  substance  to  Dunmore  and  other  officers.  They  wrote  it  down,  and,  on  returning 
to  Williamsburg,  caused  it  to  be  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette^  February  4,  1775.  This  was  the  name 
of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia.  It  was  first  issued  at  Williamsbui'g  in  1736,  a  sheet  about 
twelve  inches  by  six  in  size.  It  was  printed  weekly  by  William  Parks,  at  fifteen  shillinfrs  per  annum.  No 
other  paper  was  published  in  Virginia  until  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  in  1765-6.  The  Gazette  was  so 
much  under  government  control,  that  Jeflerson  and  others  got  Mr.  Rind  to  come  from  Maryland  and  pub- 
lish a  paper,  which  was  also  called  *'  The  Virginia  Gazette."  It  was  professedly  open  to  all  parties,  but 
influenced  by  none.  This  was  the  paper  in  which  Logan's  speech  was  published.  Another  '^  Virginia 
Gazette"  was  printed  at  Williamsburg  in  1775,  and  published  weekly  for  several  years. — See  ThumasH 
HiMtory  of  Printing. 

'  Logan,  whose  majestic  person  and  mental  accomplishments  were  the  theme  of  favorable  remark,  be- 
came a  victim  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Earlier  than  the  time  when  Dunmore  called  him  to  couocil, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  very  melancholy.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
eries he  had  suflfered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  his  benevolence  made  him  the  prisoner's  friend,  UDtil 
intemperance  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and  in  1780  we  find  him  amon^  the  m^uders  at  Ruddelfs  Statioa 
(see  page  500) .  The  manner  of  his  death  is  diflereiuly  related.  The  patient  researches  of  Mr.  Mayer 
lead  me  to  adopt  his  as  the  correct  one,  as  it  was  from  the  lips  of  an  aged  man  who  knew  Logan  well, 
and  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  an  account  I  received  from  an  aged  Mohawk  whom  1  saw 
at  Caghnawaga,  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  His  mother  was  a  Shawnee  woman, 
and  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  often  saw  Logan.  In  a  drunken  phrensy  near  Detroit,  in  1780,  Logan  struck 
his  wife  to  the  ground.  Believing  her  dead,  he  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Between  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  troop  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children.  Not  yet  sober,  he  imagined  that  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  was  about  to  be  inflicted  by  a  relative.  Being  well  armed,  he  declared  that  the  whole 
party  should  be  destroyed.  In  defense,  his  nephew,  Thd-kak'dohs^  killed  him  on  the  spot,  by  a  shot  from 
bis  gun.     His  wife  recovered  from  his  blow. 

great  while  ago,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that    Out  yoo  killed  ray  k\n  again  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  conshi  priaooei. 

Then  I  thought  I  must  kill  too ;  and  I  htve  been  three  times  to  war  since.    But  the  Indians  are  not  angry— only  mys^ 
**  July  21«<,  1774.  Captain  John  Logan.* 

This  note  was  attached  to  a  war -club,  and  left  In  the  house  of  a  man  whose  whole  family  had  been  murdered  by  the  sara^ 

*  Michael  Cresap  was  the  son  of  a  hardy  pioneer,  who  was  one  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1732.  He  was  bom  in  Maryland  (Al- 
leghany county),  on  the  S9th  of  June,  1742.  While  yet  a  minor,  he  married  a  Miss  Whitehead,  of  Philadelphia.  He  became  a 
merchant  and  trader,  and  at  length  a  bold  pioneer  upon  the  Ohio.  He  raised  a  company  of  Tolunteen  in  die  tammer  of  177i 
and  proceeded  to  aid  his  countrymen  on  the  Ohio,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Connolly.  Dunmore,  however,  Talning  his  serr- 
Ices,  sent  him  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  militia  of  Hampshire  county,  in  Vii^nia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Ohio,  sad 
was  engaged  in  Dunmore's  expedition  of  that  year.  When  Gibson  reported  Logan's  speech,  the  charge  against  Cresap  was 
laughed  at  as  ridiculous ;  and  George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  standing  by,  said,  "  He  must  be  a  rery  great  man,  as  the  In^aas 
palmed  every  thing  that  happened  upon  hit  shoulders." 

Cresap  returned  to  Maryland  after  the  conclusion  of  Dunmore's  expediUon,  and  early  in  the  spring  he  again  went  to  the  CMiIo, 
and  penetrated  Uie  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  On  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  die  command  of  a 
company  of  Maryland  riflemen,  raised  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  Although  suffering  from  ill  health,  he  immedialdy  went 
to  Boston  with  his  compsny,  and  Joined  the  continental  army  under  WashiDgton.  His  sickness  continuing,  be  left  the  amy  far 
hit  home  among  the  mountains.  At  New  York  he  sunk,  exhausted,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1775,  at  die  age  of 
thirty-three  yean.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Trinity  church  yard  widi  military  honors,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  coneauni 
of  people,  where  they  yet  rest — See  Mayer's  Dtseovras;  also  Jacob's  Lift  of  Crttap.  In  the  appendix  to  his  Disesuras.  Mr.  Msyer 
presents  the  results  of  patient  investigation,  conoeming  the  authenticity  of  Logan's  speech.  It  appeare  probable  that  the  wnti- 
ment  was  Logan's,  delivered,  not  as  a  speech  or  muM^e,  but  as  the  natural  expressions  of  the  feelhifs  of  ■  man  who  fUt  thsl 
he  had  been  gready  injured ;  the  compMilion  was  eridendj  the  work  of  some  band  in  Dunmore's  camp. 
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Treaty  with  the  Indian*. 


Sentiments  of  Dnnmore'a  Officers. 


Indian  Wars  in  the  West 


Daniel  Boone. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Dunmore  and  his  troops  returned  to  Virginia,  by  the  way 
of  Fort  Gower.  At  that  place,  the  officers  held  a  meeting  on  the  fifth  of  November* 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  "grievances  of  British  America."  The  proceed- 
ings were  not  at  all  palatable  to  Lord  Dunmore,  notwithstanding  one  of  the  resolutions 
highly  complimented  him  personally.  The  speech  of  one  of  the  officers,  and  the  resolution 
which  followed,  notwithstanding  the  attestations  of  loyalty  freely  expressed,  evidently  im- 
plied a  determination  no  longer  to  submit  to  royal  rule.  Dunmore  was  offended,  and  both 
parties  returned  home  dissatisfied. 

Before  resuming  our  record  of  events  in  the  progress  of  the  Virginia  colony  toward  inde- 
pendence, let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  succeeding  Indian  hostilities  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  wide  and  romantic  field,  but  we  must  not  be  tempted 
into  minute  details.  We  will  note  the  most  prominent  features  of  those  events,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  fuller  details  drawn  by  other  pens.  I  briefly  referred  to  the  Indian  war  in 
this  region  on  page  264,  volume  i.,  and  promised  a  more  extended  notice.  Here  I  will 
fulfill  that  promise. 

For  a  while  after  the  treaty  on  the  Sciota,  the  western  Indians  made  no  concerted  attacks 
upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  ;  but  small  parties  contmually  harassed  those 
civil  heroes  who  went  over  the  Alleghany  ranges  and  explored  the  broad  forests  which 
stretched  between  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas  of  the  south,  and  the  Shawnees. 
Delawares,  and  Wyandots,  of  the  north,  now  the  state  of  Kentucky.      The  first  of  these 

bold  pioneers  was  Daniel  Boone,'  a  hero  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  explored  a  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  early  as  1769,  and  for  two  years  dwell 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  forests.  Accustom- 
ed to  the  woods  from  earliest  childhood,  he  found 
his  highest'  happiness  in  the  excitements  of  for- 
est life,  and  in  1773  his  own  and  a  few  other 
families  accompanied  him  to  the  paradise  ly- 
ing among  the  rich  valleys  south  of  the  Ohio 
From  that  time,  until  the  power  of  the  western 
tribes  was  broken  by  the  expedition  under  Major 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Boone's  life  was  an  al- 
most continual  conflict  with  the  Indians.  En- 
gaged in  Dunmore's  expedition  in  1774,  he  was 
marked  for  vengeance  by  the  savages ;  and  when 
he  built  his  little  fort  at  Boonsborough.a 
a  few  miles  from  Lexington,  they  view- 
ed his  labors  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to 
drive  him  from  his  foothold.  Already  the  In- 
dians had  killed  his  eldest  son,  and  now  his  wife 


QLu^:/^, 


»1T75. 


^^pYi-<y 


^  Daniel  Boone  was  bora  about  the  year  1730.  His  parents,  who  came  from  Bridgenorth,  in  England, 
went  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  childhood  was  spent 
in  the  forest.  In  1769,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  John  Finley  in  the  wilds  west  of  the  mountains, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Kentucky.  From  that  period  his  own  history  is  identified  with 
that  of  the  state.  During  his  first  visit  there,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  afterward.  He  took  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  and  settled  on  the  Cleriole  River.  In 
1774,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Dunmore,  he  accompanied  a  party  of  surveyors  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Loa- 
isville),  and  was  active  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians  during  that  year.  He  removed  to  the  locality  of 
the  present  Boonsboroagb,  and  built  a  fort  there  in  1775.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  many  other 
settlers  came  to  his  vicinity.  While  at  the  Blue  Lick,  on  the  Licking  River,  making  salt  for  his  garrison, 
in  February,  1778,  he  and  his  companions  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  taken  to  Chillicothe. 
Tbo  Indians  became  much  attached  to  him.  A  family  adopted  him  as  a  son,  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom, and  an  oifer  of  $500  for  his  ransom,  made  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  Canada,  was  refused.  Four 
months  after  bis  capture,  be  learned  that  five  hundred  warriors  w^ere  preparing  to  march  against  Booob- 
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Boone'*  Family  on  the  K^n-tuek-te.         Boone's  Fort  uaailed  by  Indian*.         Captare  of  Boone's  Dangfater  and  Companioaa. 

and  daughters,  the  first  white  women  who  ever  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kain-tttck-ee^ 
were  with  him  and  engaged  his  solicitude.  '  Kenton,  Henderson,  Logan,  the  McAfees,  Har- 
din, Harrod,  Hart,  Ray,  the  Irvines,  Bryants,  Rogers,  and  others,  soon  followed  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  years  the  •*  western  precincts  of  Fin  ley  county,"  as  Kentucky  was 
called,  contained  scores  of  adventurers  planting  small  settlements  along  the  water-courses. 
A  record  of  the  adventures  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians  would  lill  volumes.  I  have 
space  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  events  of  that  period  which  have  a  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  history  of  our  war  for  Independence.* 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  Daniel  Boone  erected  a  fort  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Boonsborough.  It  was  the  first  fortification  built 
in  that  region ;  and  the  British,  who  had  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio,  at  once  excited  the  jealous  fears 
of  the  Indians  respecting  it.  In  December  of  that 
year,(^  a  party  of  Indians  assailed  it,  but  «Dee.sL 
were  repulsed  ;  the  little  garrison  lost  i^^i 
but  one  man.  On  the  seventh  of  July  following, 
one  of  Boone's  daughters,  and  two  other  girls  who 
were  amusing  themselves  near  the  fort,  were 
caught  and  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  but  were 
speedily  rescued.* 

In  1774,  Harrodsburg,  in  Mercer  county.  Ken- 
BooNEs  Fo«T.«  tucky,  was  founded,  and  several  log-cabins  were 

borough.  He  effected  his  escape  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  arrived  home  on  the  20th,  having  traveled  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  eaten  only  one  meal,  during  four  days.  He  arrived  in  time  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  fort  for  the  expected  attack  mentioned  in  the  text.  Boone's  wife,  with  bis  children,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  on  the  Yadkin,  where  Boone  visited  them  in  1779.  He  ft- 
mained  there  until  the  next  year,  when  he  returned  to  Kentucky.  He  subsequently  accompanied  George 
Rogers  Clarke  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  was  an  active  partisan  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  From  that  time,  until  1798,  he  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  consequence 
of  a  defect  in  his  title  to  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  dispossessed  of  what  was  an  ample  estate,  and  made 
poor.  The  region  he  had  explored,  and  helped  to  defend,  now  contained  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Indignant  because  of  being  dispossessed,  he  shouldered  his  rifle,  left  Kentucky  forever,  and,  with  some  fol- 
lowers, plunged  into  the  interminable  forests  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi-. 

"  Of  all  men,  Mving  Sylla,  the  man-fllayer,  Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 

Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky,  For,  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Of  the  great  names,  which  in  our  faces  stare,  Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days. 

The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky,  Of  his  okl  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

BraoN's  Don  Juan,  VIII.,  IxL 

They  settled  upon  the  Little  Osage  in  1799,  and  the  following  year  explored  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  accompanied  by  only  two  men  (one  white  and  the  other  black),  be 
made  a  hunting  excursion  to  the  great  Osage,  where  they  trapped  many  beavers  and  other  game.  At 
about  that  time  (1812),  Boone  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  setting  forth  that  be 
owned  not  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  had  nowhere  to  lay  his 
bones.  He  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to  land#  in  Louisiana,  given  him  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment  in  1794,  before  that  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Legislature  instructed  their  del- 
egates in  Congress  to  solicit  a  conflrmation  of  this  grant,  and  two  thousand  acres  were  secured  to  him. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1820,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety  years.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Legislature  of  Missouri,  then  in  session,  agreed  to  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a 
token  of  respect.  The  grave  of  Boone  is  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  Cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  but  no  stone  identifies  it  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

*  The  reader,  desirous  of  possessing  minute  information  respecting  this  exciting  portion  of  oar  early  his- 
tory, will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  "  Kentucky^  its  Hittory^  Antiquitut,  and  Biography"  an  ex- 
cellent work  of  nearly  six  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  with  forty  engravings,  by  Lewis  Collins  of  Loois- 
Tille,  Kentucky. 

'  This  sketch  is  from  a  drawing  by  Colonel  Henderson,  and  published  in  ColIin^s  Hittorieal  Coiiectiomi  •f 
Kentucky,  page  417.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  log-houses  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square. 
Those  at  each  comer,  intended  particularly  for  block-houses,  were  larger  and  stronger  than  the  others.  The 
length  of  the  fort  "was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  width  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

'  Betsey  and  Frances  Calloway,  the  youngest  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  the  companions  of  Mist 
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built.  Early  in  1776,  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  and  a  soiall  party  of  settlers,  encamped 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county,  and  erected  a  log  for- 
tification, which  they  called  Logan's  Fort.  These  two  settlements  and  Boone's  Fort  were 
simultaneously  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indians  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1777.  The 
assailants,  having  neither  artillery  nor  scaling-ladders,  made  but  little  impression  upon 
Boonsborough.  A  few  men  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  a  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle 
belonging  to  the  settlers  was  destroyed.      Many  of  the  assailants  were  killed.  ' 

On  the  fourth  of  July  following,  about  two  hundred  warriors  attacked  Boonsborough  with 
great  vigor.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  their  number,  while  the 
garrison  had  but  one  man  killed,  and  two  wounded.  The  siege  lasted  two  days  and  nights. 
On  the  ninth  of  September,  1778,  a  third  attack  was  made  upon  Boonsborough.  The  In- 
dians, five  hundred  in  number,  were  led  by  Captain  Duquesne,  and  other  skillful  Canadian 
officers.  When  the  enemy  appeared  in  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  flag  was  displayed,  and 
a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  was  made.  Boone  requested  an  allowance 
of  two  days  for  consideration.  It  was  granted,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  garrison,  consistr 
ing  of  only  fifty  men,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense.  Boone  assembled  the  defenders,  and 
set  before  them  the  actual  state  of  things.  To  surrender  might  insure  them  their  lives,  but 
they  would  lose  all  their  property ;  to  resist  and  be  overcome,  would  result  in  the  death  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Every  one  res- 
olutely determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last, 
and  this  decision  Boone  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Duqueene.  The  Canadian  was  chagrined, 
and  sought  to  obtain  by  stratagem  what  he  feared 
he  might  not  accomplish  by  force.*  The  siege 
was  commenced,  and  lasted  nine  days,  when  the 
assailants,  having  lost  many  of  their  number,  and 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort,  re- 
treated suddenly  and  in  great  confusion.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  Boonsborough  was  as- 
sailed, for  the  garrisons  of  other  forts,  between  it 
and  the  Ohio  were  rapidly  augmenting  in  num- 
bers and  strength,  and  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrate  far  into  Kentucky. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Dunmore's  ex- 
pedition in  1774,  hostilities  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  were  nothing  but  a  series  of  border 
conflicts,  each  little  party  acting  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  until  1778,  when  Major 
George  Rogers  Clarke  led  a  regular  expedi- 
tion against  the  frontier  posts  of  the  enemy 
in  the  wilderness.  Clarke  first  went  to 
Kentucky  in  1775,  when  he  paddled  down 
the  Ohio  with  the  Reverend  David  Jones, 


Boone  on  that  occasion.  Their  screams  alarmed  the  people  in  the  fort.  It  was  just  at  sunset  when  the 
Indians  carried  off  their  victims.  Boone  and  seven  others  started  in  pursuit.  The  next  day  they  came  up 
whh  the  savages,  forty-6ve  miles  distant  from  Boonsborough,  fariously  attacked  them,  and  rescued  the  girls, 
who  had  received  no  farther  injury  than  that  prodnced  by  the  effect  of  excessive  fright. 

'  Doqaesne,  professing  great  humanity,  proposed  to  Boone  to  send  out  nine  of  the  principal  men  of  his 
prrison  to  treat  for  an  accommodation,  the  entire  safety  of  the  people  within  the  fort  being  the  basis.  Un- 
sospicioas  of  treachery,  Boone  and  eight  others  went  out  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  While  engaged  in 
council,  at  a  concerted  signal,  two  strong  warriors  for  each  man  attempted  to  sieze  and  carry  off  the  dele- 
f^ioii.  The  whole  nine  succeeded  in  releasing  themselves,  and  escaping  to  the  fort  amid  a  shower  of 
bolleto  from  the  enemy.     Only  one  man  was  wounded.     The  siege  immediately  commenced. 

*  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  bom  in  Albermarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1752 
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Clarke's  Ezplorntionc  in  the  Wilderaeu. 


ExpeditioiM  against  British  Forts. 


then  00  his  way  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Western  Indians.  He  was  at  once  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  that  fertile  region,  and  the  necessity  of  making  it  a  secure  place  for  settle- 
ments. His  nynd  was  clear  and  comprehensive  ;  his  personal  courage  of  the  truest  stamp ; 
his  energies,  physical  and  mental,  always  vigorous,  and  he  soon  became  an  oracle  among  the 
backwoodsmen.  During  the  years  1775  and  1776,  he  traversed  vast  regions  of  the  wil- 
derness south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians  chiefly  from  the  observations 
of  others,  and  sought  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  a  tide  of  emigration  might  flow  uncheck- 
ed and  secure  into  that  paradise  of  the  continent.  He  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
British  garrisons  at  Detroit,  Kaskaskia,  and  Vincennes,  were  the  nests  of  those  vultures 
who  preyed  upon  the  feeble  settlements  of  the  west,  and  deluged  the  virgin  soil  with  the 
blood  of  the  pioneers.  Virginia,  to  which  province  this  rich  wilderness  belonged,  was  at 
that  time  bending  all  her  energies  in  advancing  the  cause  of  independence  within  her  bor- 
ders east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  settlers  west  of  the  mountains  were  left  to  their  own 
defense.  Major  Clarke,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  hostile  forts  in  the  Ohio 
country,  submitted  a  plan  for  the  purpose  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  December,  1777. 

His  scheme  was  highly  approved,  and  Governor  Hen- 
ry and  his  council  were  so  warmly  interested,  that 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
Major  Clarke  received  two  sets  of  instructions,  one 
public,  ordering  him  to  *'  proceed  to  the  defense  of 
Kentucky,"  the  other  private,  directing  an  attack 
upon  the  British  fort  at  Kaskaskia.      Twelve  hund- 
red pounds  were  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pitt 
was   ordered   to   furnish   Clarke  with    ammunition, 
boats,  and  other  necessary  equipments.     His  force 
consisted  of  only  four  companies,  but  they  were  all 
prime  men.      Early  in  the  spring*  they  ren- 
dezvoused  upon  Corn  Island,  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  six  hundred  and  seven  miles  by  water,  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.      Here  Clarke  was  joined  by  Simon 
Kenton,  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  of  the  west, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years.     He 
had  been  acting  as  a  spy  for  two  years  previ- 
ously ;  henceforth  he  was  engaged  in  a  more 
honorable,  but  not  more  useful  service. 


little  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  He  was  cngajrcd  in  land  surveying,  and  this  led  him  to  love  a  forest 
life.  He  corocnanded  a  company  in  Dunmore's  army  in  1774,  and  then  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  west  of  the  Allejrhanies.'  In  1775  he  first  went  to  Kentucky,  and,  while  there,  he  was  placed  in 
temporary  command  of  armed  settlers.  His  subsequent  military  career,  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
is  given  in  the  text.  Three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (1786),  Clarke  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion of  one  thousand  men  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash.  It  was  disastrous.  Several  years  afterward, 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  to  raise  and  organize  a  force  in  Kentucky,  for  a  secret  expedition 
against. the  Spaniards  on  the  Mississippi,  and  General  Clarke  accepted  a  commission  as  major  general  in 
the  armies  of  France,  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  Before  it  could  be  matured,  Genet  was  recalled,  and 
Clarke's  commission  annulled.  General  Clarke  never  appeared  in  public  life  afterward.  After  suffering 
for  many  years  from  a  rheumatic  aflTection,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  and  died  near  Louisville,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

'  Simon  Kenton  was  born  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  May  15th,  1755.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Ireland  ;  his  mother  came  from  Scotland.  He  fled  to  the  wilderness  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  account  of  ao 
affray  with  a  young  man  who  had  married  his  affianced.  Believing  he  had  killed  his  rival  in  a  fist  fight, 
he  went  over  the  Alleghanies,  and  became  a  noble  pioneer  in  the  march  of  western  civilization.  At  Fort 
Pitt  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Simon  Girty,  the  desperate  renegade  in  after  years,  and  bis  daily  compan- 
ions were  trappers  and  hunters.  He  was  an  active  spy  for  Governor  Dunmore  in  1774,  and  after  that  be 
had  many  encounters  with  the  sons  of  tho  forest  in  their  native  wilds.  He  became  a  companion  of  Boooe, 
and  with  him  and  his  co-laborers  arrested  Kain-tuck-ee  from  the  red  men.     He  joined  Major  Clarke  at  the 
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'•  Life  mod  SulTeriDgt.  Sarprue  of  Kasknakia.  Capture  of  the  Garrison.  Location  of  Kaakaikia. 

From  Corn  Island'  they  proceeded  in  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
landed  upon  the  site  of  Paducah.  There  they  met  a  party  of  hunters  from  Kaskaskia  and 
obtained  valuable  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Rocheblave,  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Kaskaskia,  was  an  exceedingly  vigilant  officer,  and  kept  spies  continually  on  the 
alert  to  discover  the  approach  of  Kentuckians.  The  hunters  believed  that  a  surprise  might 
be  efiected,  and  they  ofiered  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides.  Their  services  were 
accepted,  and  the  expedition  having  dropped  down  the  Ohio  to  a  proper  point  on  the  Jlli- 
oois  shore,  and  concealed  their  boats,  commenced  their  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
Kaskaskia.'  They  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of 
July,*  where  they  remained  until  dark,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  people.  Before 
midnight  the  town  and  garrison  were  in  possession  of  the  Kentuckians.  Philip  Roche- 
blave, the  British  commander,  was  surprised  in  bed,  like  Delaplace  at  Ticonderoga.  His 
wife,  whom  the  polite  Kentuckians  would  not  disturb,  secured  or  destroyed  most  of  his  pa- 
pers. The  rest  of  his  papers,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the  British  were  stimulating  the 
Indians  to  hostilities,  were  sent«  with  the  commandant  himself,  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  a  bloodless  conquest,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  prudent  policy  of  Clarke 
secured  the  respect  of  the  French  people,  and  they  accepted  the  government  of  Virginia 
with  satisfaction. 

About  sixty  miles  further  up  the  Mississippi  was  Cahokia,  a  village  coeval  in  settlement 
with  Kaskaskia.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a  depository  of  British  arms  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians.      Clarke  dispatched  Captain  Joseph  Bowman  with  a  little 


Fall?  of  the  Ohio  in  1778,  aod  after  the  surprise  of  Kaskaskia  he  returned  to  Boonsborough.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  finally  became  a  prison  laborer  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  at  Detroit.  Aided  by  a  trader's  wife,  ho  escaped  in  company  with  two  fellow-prisoners,  the  re- 
nowned Captain  Bullitt  and  Lieutenant  Coflee,  and  arrived  at  the  Falls  in  July,  1779.  Kenton  subse- 
quently joined  Clarke  in  his  expeditions.  It  was  in  1782  when  he  heard  that  he  had  not  killed  his  rival 
in  \of\e,  and  that  his  old  fatlier  still  lived.  He  went  to  Virginia,  and,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
friends  of  his  early  youth,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  taking  his  father  and  family  with  him.  On  the  way 
the  old  man  died  ;  the  remainder  ^of  the  family  reached  Kenton's  settlement  in  safety.  From  that  period, 
until  Wayne's  expedition  in  1793,  Kenton  was  much  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

Poor  Simon  Kenton  experienced  the  bitter  effects  of  wrong,  ingratitude,  and  neglect.  On  account  of 
some  legal  matters  concerning  his  lands  in  Kentucky,  he  was  imprisoned  for  twelve  months  upon  the  very 
«pot  where  be  built  his  cabin  in  1775.  In  1802,  beggared  by  lawsuits  and  losses,  he  became  landless.  Yet 
he  never  murmured  at  the  ingratitude  w»hich  pressed  him  down,  and  in  1813  the  veteran  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  under  Shelby,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  In  1 824,  then  seventy  years  old,  he 
joameycd  to  Frankfort,  in  tattered  garments  and  upon  a  miserable  horse,  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claims  of  the  state  upon  some  of  his  mountain  lands.  He  was  stared  at  by  the  boys, 
and  shunned  by  the  citizens,  for  none  knew  him.  At  length  General  Thomas  Fletcher  recognized  him, 
gave  bim  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  entertained  him  kindly.  When  it  was  known  that  Simon  Kenton  was 
in  town,  scores  flocked  to  see  the  old  hero.  He  was  taken  to  the  Capitol  and  seated  in  the  speaker's  chair. 
His  lands  were  released,  and  afterward  Congress  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a 
year.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  in  1836,  at  his  residence  at  the  head  of  Mad  River,  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  in  sight  of  the  place  where,  fifty -eight  years  before,  the  Indians  were  about  to  put  him  to  death. 

^  The  city  of  Louisville  is  at  the  Falls  or  Kapids  of  the  Ohio.  The  rapids,  formed  by  a  dike  of  lime- 
stone stretching  across  the  river,  extend  about  two  miles.  Captain  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  a  brave  ofHcer, 
who  accompanied  Washington  in  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  visited  this  spot  in  1773,  and,  it  is 
said,  laid  out  the  city  there,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  But  no  settlement  was  made  until  1778,  when 
a  small  number  of  families  accompanied  Mr.  Clarke  down  the  Ohio,  and  were  left  by  him  upon  Corn  Island. 
In  the  autumn  they  moved  to  the  main  land,  built  a  block-house  of  logs,  and  thus  founded  Louisville,  now 
(1851)  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  with  a  population  of  50,000. '  In  1780,  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville,  the  name  being  given  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then 
lending  his  aid  to  the  Americans.  A  stronger  fort  was  built  there  in  1782,  and  was  called  Fort  Nelson, 
in  honor  of  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia.,  For  several  years  the  settlement  was  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  but  it  soon  became  too  strong  to  fear  them.  The  commerce  of  Louisville  began  in  1783,  when 
Daniel  Broadhead  took  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  exposed  them  for  sale  there. — Collins,  page  360. 

*  Kaskaskia,  the  present  capital  of  Randolph  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kaskaskia 
Rirer,  seven  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  settled  by  some  French  Jesuits  about 
1683,  and  was  one  of  the  towns  which  went  into  the  possession  of  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  at  the' 
•ooclasion  of  the  Seven  Yeart*  War,  It  then  contained  about  one  hundred  families,  and  that  was  about  the 
amoont  of  its  poptilation  at  the  time  of  Clarke's  expedition. 
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less  than  two  coropanies.^  to  reduce  that  post,  and  also  to  capture  two  other  small 
towns.  Several  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  gladly  accompanied  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  successful  at  the  small  towns,  and  reached  Cahokia  unobserved.  The  surprise 
was  complete.  The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  when  the  Kaskaskia  people  ex- 
plainer! the  whole  matter,  the  fears  of  the  people  were  changed  to  emotions  of  joy,  and  the 
American  flag  was  saluted  with  three  hearty  huzzas.  They  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  the  conquest  was  thorough.  The  region  thus  brought  under  the  sway  of  Virginia  wu 
erected  into  a  county,  and  named  Illinois. 

The  stronger  and  more  important  post  of  Vincennes*  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  Clarke  felt 
that  the  object  of  his  mission  would  be  but  half  accomplished  if  he  did  not  gain  possession 
of  that  place.  It  was  necessary  to  garrison  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  in  order  to  retain 
them,  and  to  do  this  would  so  weaken  his  little  army  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  vic- 
tory in  an  attack  upon  Vincennes,  unless  he  should  be  as  successful  in  effecting  a  surprise 
as  he  had  in  capturing  the  posts  already  in  his  possession.  While  thus  perplexed,  and 
doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  he  communicated  his  desires  to  Father  Gibault,  a  French 
priest,  who  agreed  to  endeavor  to  bring  those  inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  over  whom  he  had 
pastoral  charge,  to  the  support  of  the  American  cause.  The  influence  of  the  priest  was 
successful ;  the  inhabitants  arose  in  the  night  and  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British, 
expelled  the  garrison  from  the  fort,  and  pulled  down  the  English  standard 
'  The  American  flag  floated  in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  in  the  morning. ^ 

Major  Clarke,  just  promoted  to  colonel  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  now  applied  himself 
to  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes.  His  reputation  as  a  warrior  was  great  among  them, 
and,  as  the  qualities  of  a  hero  inspires  the  Indian  with  respect,  his  influence  was  also  great. 
He  was  a  successful  negotiator,  and  the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  tribes  against  the  provin- 
cials were  subdued.  While  thus  engaged,  he  received  no  news  from  Vincennes,  and  he.be- 
gan  tp  have  fears  for  its  safety.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1779,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  Governor  Hamilton  had  marched  an  expedition  against  that  place,  from  Detroit, 
nearly  a  month  previously,  and  that  the  town  was  again  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  H^ 
was  also  informed  that  another  and  more  formidable  expedition  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spring  to  recapture  Kaskaskia,  and  to  assail  the  various  posts  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
With  his  usual  promptness  and  energy.  Colonel  Clarke  prepared  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  strike  the  first  blow.  He  planned  an  expedition  against  Vincennes,  and  on  the  seventh 
of  Februaryc  commenced  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men.  He  had  previously  dispatched  Captain  Rogers  and  forty  men. 
two  four-pounders,  and  a  boat,  with  orders  to  force  their  way  up  the  Wabash  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders.  For  a  whole  week 
Colonel  Clarke's  party  traversed  the  drowned  lands  of  Illinois,  suffering  every  privation  from 
wet,  cold,  and  hunger.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  point  where  the 
forks  of  the  stream  are  three  miles  apart,  they  found  the  intervening  space  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  The  points  of  dry  land  were  five  miles  apart,  and  all  that 
distance  those  hardy  soldiers  waded  the  cold  snow- flood,  sometimes  armpit  deep !  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth, <I  they  halted  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  of  £m- 
**  barrass  Creek,  and  so  near  Vincennes  that  they  could  hear  the  booming  of  the 

evening  gun.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  dawn,  with 
their  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder  to  make  themselves  appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the 
river  in  a  boat  they  had  secured,  and  pushed  on  through  the  floods  toward  the  town. 
Just  as  they  reached  dry  land,  in  sight  of  Vincennes,  they  captured  a  resident,  and  sent  him 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  demanding  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  place  and  fort.  The 
people,  taken  by  surprise,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  believed  the  expedition  to  be  from  Ken- 
tucky, composed  of  the  fierce  and  strong  of  that  advancing  commonwealth.  Had  armed 
men  dropped  in  their  midst  from  the  clouds,  they  could  not  have  been  more  astonished,  for  it 

^  Vincennes  is  the  capital  of  Knox  county,  Indiana.     It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  RiTor, 
one  hundred  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.     A  French  tradinfr  rwst  was  established  there  in  1730. 
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seemed  impossible  for  this  little  band  to  have  traversed  the  deluged  country.  The  people 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  Governor  Hamilton,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  in  person,  would  not  allow  it.  A  siege  commenced,  and  for  fourteen  hours  a  furi- 
ous conflict  continued.  The  next  day  the  town  and  fort  were  surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.*  The  stars  and  stripes  took  the  place  of  the  red  cross  of  St. 
Greorge  ;  a  round  of  thirteen  guns  proclaimed  the  victory,  and  that  night  the  exhausted 
troops  of  Colonel  Clarke  reposed  in  comfort. 

While  Boone  and  his  companions  were  beating  back  the  Indians  from  the  Kentucky 
frontier,  and  Colonel  Clarke  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  and  establishing  the  American 
power  over  the  more  westerly  posts,  Detroit  was  a  position  toward  which  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  looked  with  anxiety,  for  it  was 
the  focal  point  of  British  influence  over  the  Western  Indians,  and  the  rendezvous  for  expe- 
ditions  against  the  frontier  settlements.  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  commandant  at  that  post, 
was  actively  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  winning  the  Indians  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and  in  organizing  parties  to  go  out  upon  the  war-path  for  blood  and 
spoil.  Among  his  most  active  emissaries  were  three  Tories — Girty,  M'Kee,  and  Elliot, 
whom  I  have  alluded  to  on  page  264,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Governor  Dun- 
more,  too,  was  implicated,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775,  in  the  nefari6us  business  of  ex- 
citing the  Indian  tribes  fo  fall  upon  the  white  settlements  on  the  frontiers  of  his  province, 
hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  The  capture  of  Connolly,  his  chief  agent  in  the  business,  ex- 
posed the  whole  plot,  and  made  the  Continental  Congress  more  vigilant,  as  well  as  more  de- 
termined.' General  Gage  also  appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  measure,  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  representatives  of  royalty  in  British  America  were  secretly  en- 
gaged, after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting. the  various  Indian 
trib^,  and  bringing  them  down  upon  the  white  people  with  the  desolating  fury  of  a  tornado 
The  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  impeded  the  consummation  of  the  plan  until  coun- 
tervailing measures  were  taken  by  Congress,  and  the  darling  project  of  Dunmore  and  his 
associates  was  frustrated. 

Simon  Girty,  who  with  Elliot  and  M*Kee  had  been  confined  by  the  patriots  at  Pitts- 
burgh, burned  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  collected  about  four  hundred  Indian  warriors 
at  Sandusky,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  inarched  toward  Limestone  (now-  Maysville),  on 
the  Kentucky  frontier.  Fort  Henry,*  a  small  establishment  near  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek  (now  Wheeling),  was  garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sheppard.     The  movements  of  Girty  were  known  at  that  post,  and  scouts  were  kept  on  the 

'  Governor  Hamilton  and  several  of  his  chief  officers  were  sent  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  where,  on 
tccoaot  of  their  having  incited  the  Indians  to  their  crael  deeds,  they  were  confined  in  jail,  and  heavily  iron- 
ad.  Governor  Jefierson  used  his  influence  in  favor  of  relieving  them  of  this  rigorous  treatment.  He  was 
soccessful,  and  Hamilton  and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  go  to  New  York  on  parole. 

'  John  Connolly  was  a  physician,  and  resided  at  Pittsburgh,  where  he  and  Washington  became  acquaint 
ed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  took  sides  with  Dunmore,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  plan  of  arousing  and  combining  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  colonists.  He  visited  General  Gage 
ia  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  ten  days  after  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  he  left  Dunmore  and  de- 
parted for  the  Ohio  country  with  two  companions,  Allen  Cameron,  and  Dr.  John  Smythe.  Near  Hagers- 
town,  in  Maryland,  they  were  stopped  as  suspicious  characters,  and  taken  back  to  Frederiokton.  Connol- 
ly ^s  papers  were  concealed  in  the  tree  of  his  saddle.  They  revealed  the  whole  nefarious  plot.  It  appeared 
that  Connolly  had  received  from  Dunmore  the  appointment  of  colonel,  and  was  to  raise  a  regiment  in  the 
western  country  and  Canada.  Detroit  was  to  be  his  place  Of  rendezvous,  from  whence,  as  soon  as  his  forces 
could  be  collected,  he  was  to  enter  Virginia,  march  to  Alexandria  in  the  spring,  and  there  meet  Lord  Dun- 
more with  a  naval  armament  and  another  body  of  troops.  Connolly  and  his  papers  were  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  Arst  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  jailer,  the  latter  in  that  of  Congress.  Connolly  was  after- 
ward a  prisoner  in  Baltimore,  and  he  was  lef^  in  durance  until  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

*  This  fort  was  erected  in  1774,  during  Dunmore's  campaign,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  It  was  (irst  called 
Fort  Fincastle ;  afterward  its  name  was  changed  to  Henry,  in  conapliment  to  the  great  Virginia  orator. 
The  fort  stood  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
Creek. 
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Girty  before  Fort  Henrj.       MaHacre  of  a  Reconnoitering  Party.       Attack  upon  the  Fort       Elizabeth  Zane  and  Mr«.  MerrilL 

alert.  Girty's  design  seemed  to  be  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  attack  the  Kentucky  frontier ; 
but,  with  dextrous  caution,  he  pushed  up  the  river,  and,  undiscovered  by  Sheppard's  scouts, 
he  appeared  before  Fort  Henry  with  his  fierce  followers,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  September.  Fortunately  for  the  settlers  of  Wheeling,  then  a  scattered  village  of 
about  twenty-five  log-huts,  they  bad  intimations  of  savages  being  near  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  all  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort. 

The  first  attack  was  made  upon  a  reconnoitering  party  under  Captain  Mason.  The  In- 
diaiis  were  ambushed,  and  fell  upon  the  little  band  without  a  moment's  warning.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  perished.  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  men,  sallied  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mason,  and  only  four  of  his  company  escaped.  Bullet  and  tomahawk  cut  them 
down,  and  the  garrison  was  thus  reduced  to  only  twelve  men  and  youths,  among  whom 
Colonel  Sheppard,  and  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  were  the  most  prominent.'  The  women 
and  children  of  the  little  settlement  were  within  the  pickets,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
fear,  and  all  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  fort  and  its  inmates  faded  away.  At  that  critical 
moment,  Simon  Girty  appeared  with  a  white  flag,  and  demanded  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  fort.  Although  the  assailants  outnumbered  the  garrison  forty-fold,  the  beleaguer- 
ed resolved  to  resist,  and  Colonel  Sheppard  promptly  told  the  scoundrel  that  it  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  hiniy  nor  to  any  other  man,  while  there  was  an  American  lef\  to  defend 
it.  Girty  was  enraged,  and  immediately  ordered  a  siege  The  Indians  entered  the  log- 
houses  near  the  fort  for  protection,  and  for  six  hours  they  kept  up  an  inefiectual  fire  against 
the  pickets  (for  they  had  no  artillery),  while  the  sharp-shooters  within  seldom  sent  a  bullet 
upon  a  fruitless  errand  of  death.  At  meridian  the  Indians  fell  back  to  the  base  of  Wheel- 
ing Hill,  and  the  firing  ceased.  This  season  of  quiet  was  employed  by  the  garrison  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  bring  some  powder  into  the  fort,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  by  an  intrepid  young  woman,  a  sister  of  the  Zanes.' 

*  Ebenezer  Zane  became  the  founder  of  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  twenty  years  afterward. 

'  Elizabeth  Zane  was  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane.  She  had  just  returned  from  Philadelphia^ 
where  she  had  connpleted  her  education,  and  was  but  little  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  border  warfare. 
With  other  females  in  the  fort,  she  assisted  in  casting  bullets,  making  cartridges,  and  loading  rifles.  When 
the  powder  in  the  fort  was  exhausted,  Ebenezer  Zane  remembered  that  there  was  a  keg  of  the  article  in 
his  house,  sixty  yards  distant  from  the  fort.  The  man  who  should  attempt  to  go  for  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  close  and  numerous  shots  of  the  Indians.  Only  one  man  for  the  8er\'ice  could  be  spared  from  the 
fort.  Colonel  Sheppard  was  unwilling  to  order  any  one  to  the  duty ;  he  asked  for  a  volunteer.  Every  roan 
present  eagerly  offered  to  undertake  the  hazardous  duty.  They  contended  so  long  for  the  honor,  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  Indians  would  return  to  the  siege  before  an  attempt  to  get  the  powder  should  be  made. 
At  this  moment  Elizabeth  Zane  came  forward  and  asked  permission  to  go  for  the  powder,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son that  her  life  was  of  less  value  to  the  garrison  than  that  of  a  man.  At  first  she  was  i>eremptorilj  re- 
fused, but  so  earnest  were  her  solicitations,  that  consent  was  reluctantly  given.  She  went  out  the  gate, 
and  fearlessly  passed  the  open  space  to  her  brother's  house.  The  Indians  saw  her,  and  watched  her  move- 
ments. When  she  came  out  of  the  house,  and,  with  the  keg  of  powder  in  her  arms,  sped  with  the  fleetness  • 
of  a  fawn  toward  the  fort,  they  sent  a  full  volley  of  bullets  after  her,  but  not  a  ball  touched  her  person. 
The  shield  of  God's  providence  was  about  her,  and  the  noble  girl  entered  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  valu- 
able prize.  A  loud  shout  welcomed  her,  and  every  man,  inspired  by  her  heroism,  resolved  to  repulse  the 
foe  or  die  in  the  trench.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  her  first  btisband  was 
McLaughlin  ;  of  the  second,  Clarke.  She  resided  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river,  near  Wheeling,  until  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  The  story  of  Elizabeth  Zane  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  preserved  in 
the  Valhalla  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes. 

The  history  of  our  Western  Stales  is  full  of  the  chronicles  of  heroic  women,  who  boldly  battled  with  the 
privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  or  engaged  in  actual  conflicts  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon  lands 
which  the  white  men  wrongfully  invaded.  Elizabeth  Zane  was  a  type  of  the  moral,  and  Mrs.  Merrill  of 
the  physical  heroines  of  that  day.  During  the  summer  of  1787,  the  house  of  John  Merrill,  in  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  It  was  midnight  when  the  approach  of  the  savages  was  an- 
nounced by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Merrill  opened  the  door  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbanct, 
when  he  received  the  fire  of  five  or  six  rifles,  and  his  thigh  and  arm  were  broken.  He  fell,  and  called  , 
to  his  wife  to  close  the  door.  She  was  an  Amazon  in  strength  and  courage,  and  seizing  an  tix  for  de- 
fense, closed  the  door  just  as  several  Indfans  approached  with  tomahawks.  They  soon  made  a  breach  and 
attempted  to  enter.  Mrs.  Merrill  killed  or  badly  wounded  four  of  them  with  the  ax,  and  maintained  her 
post.  The  Indians  ascended  the  roof,  and  essayed  to  enter  the  house  by  the  broad  chimney.  Mrs.  Blerrill 
seized  her  only  feather-bed,  ripped  it  open,  and  cast  the  contents  upon  the  fire.     The  sufibcating  smoke 
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Eifect  of  a  Log  Field-piece.  ArriTal  of  Succor.  Abandonment  of  the  Siege.  Escape  of  M'Culloch* 

The  assailants  renewed  the  attack  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Again  they  took  possession 
of  the  cabins  near  the  fort,  and  were  thus  covered  from  the  6re  of  the  Republicans.  They 
also  attempted  to  force  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  six  of  their 
number  were  shot  down.  Still  they  eagerly  sought  to  secure  their  prey  within.  Approach- 
ing darkness  did  not  end  the  conflict.  The  Indians  converted  a  hollow  maple  log  into  a 
field  piece,  and  after  dark  conveyed  it  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  It  was  bound  with 
chains,  filled  to  the  muzzle  with  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  and  other  missiles,  and  discharged 
against  the  gat^s  of  the  fort.  The  log  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  its  projectiles 
were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  but  not  a  picket  of  the  fort 
was  injured.  This  failure  of  their  artillery  discouraged  the  assailants,  and  the  conflict  ceased 
for  the  night.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  moruing.a  Colonel  Swearingen  and  four-  «sept28, 
teen  men  arrived,  and  fought  their  way  into  the  fort  without  losing  a  man  ;  and  ^^^' 
at  daybreak  Major  M'Culloch  arrived  with  forty  mounted  men.  His  followers  entered  the 
fort  in  safety,  but  he,  being  separated  from  his  companions,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  open 
oonntry.  He  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  for  he  was  their  most  skillful  enemy.  They  hated  him  intensely,  and  yearned  to  sub- 
ject him  to  their  keenest  tortures.* 

Girly  and  his  fellow-savages  abandoned  all  hope  of  capturing  the  fort,  after  this  augment- 
ation of  the  garrison,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  fences  outside  of  the  palisades,  and 
killing  about  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlers,  they  raised  the  siege  and 
departed  for  the  wilderness.*  Not  a  man  of  the  garrison  was  lost  during  the  siege  ;  twenty- 
three  of  the  forty-two  in  the  fort  were  slain  at  the  first  attack,  before  the  siege  commenced. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  between  sixty  and  one  hundred.'  The  defense  of  Fort  Henry 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  courage,  on  record,  and  deserves  far  more  prominence 
in  the  catalogue  of  battles  for  independence  than  has  generally  been  awarded  to  it  by  histo- 
rians. 

Early  in  1778,  Congress  sent  three  commissioners  to  Pittsburgh  to  make  observations, 
and  determine  the  importance  of  Detroit  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  hostile  tribes. 
They  reported  the  activity  of  the  commander,  and  his  influence  among  the  Indians,  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  sending  an  expedition  against  that  post  immediately.  Congress 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government,  then  fearfully  in- 
creasing, rendered  an  expedition  so  expensive  quite  incompatible.  The  design  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned,^  and  in  lieu  thereof.  General  Lachlin  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  the 
western  department,  was  ordered  to  march  from  Fort  Pitt  (his  head-quarters),  with  a  suffi- 
cient force,  against  the  principal  Indian  towns  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  so  to  chastise  them 

brought  two  of  the  savages  down  almost  insensible.  These  she  dispatched  with  the  ax.  The  only  re- 
maining savage  now  tried  to  force  his  way  in  through  the  door.  Across  his  cheek  Mrs.  Merrill  drew  the 
keen  blade  of  the  ax.  With  a  horrid  yell,  he  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  arriving  at  Chillicothe,  gave  a  terrible 
account  of  the  strength  and  fury  of  the  "  long  knife  squaw."  I  might  fill  pages  with  similar  recitals.  For 
soch  records,  see  M'Clung's  Skelcket  of  Western  ^venture. 

'  The  Indians  might  have  killed  Major  M'Culloch,  but  they  determined  to  take  him  alive  and  torture 
him.  His  horse  was  fleet,  but  the  savages  n\anaged  to  hem  him  in  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  was 
«i  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  pno  hundred  and  fifty  feet  descent,  with  Wheeling  Creek  at  its  base. 
He  bad  the  single  alternative,  surrender  to  the  Indians,  or  leap  the  precipice.  His  horse  was  a  powerful 
animal.  Gathering  his  reins  tightly  in  his  right  hand,  and  grasping  his  rifle  in  his  left,  M^Cuiloch  spurred 
his  charger  to  the  brow  of  the  declivity  and  made  the  momentous  leap.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  blufi* 
ID  safety,  and  the  noble  animal  dashed  through  the  creek,  and  bore  his  rider  far  away  from  his  pursuers. 

*  Simon  Girty  was  the  of&pring  of  crime.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  settler  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  sot ;  his  mother  was  a  bawd.  They  had  four  sons ;  Simon  was  the  second.  With  two  brothers,  he 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  at  Braddook^s  defeat.  His  brother  James  was  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  became  the  fiercest  savage  of  the  tribe;  Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  became  a  ^rreat 
hooter,  and  exercised  his  innate  wickedness  to  its  fullest  extent.  For  twenty  years  the  nnme  of  Simoo 
Girty  was  a  terror  to  the  women  and  children  of  the  Ohio  country.  He  possessed  the  redeeming  quality 
of  hooesty  in  all  his  transactions.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  he  might  die  in  battle.  That  wish  was 
gratified ;  he  was  killed  at  Proctor's  defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1813. 

*  Amtrican  Pioneer.  *  See  Journals  of  Congress,  iv.,  245  and  305. 
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Fort  M'Intofb.  ExpeditioD  against  Sandaaky  Towns.  Sncceaaful  Expedition  from  Detroit  against  Kentackj  ForH. 

as  to  insure  their  future  quiet.  As  soon  as  spring  opened,  M*Intosh  descended  the  Ohio 
River  about  thirty  miles,  and  erected  a  fort  at  Beavertown,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek, 
to  intercept  the  war  parties  on  their  marches  toward  the  settlements,  and  to  make  effective 
demonstrations  against  the  savages  when  opportunities  should  occur/  Af\er  considerable  de- 
lay, he  marched  toward  the  Sandusky  towns,  on  Sandusky  Bay,  with  one  thousand  (nen. 
Tha  season  was  so  far  advanced  when  they  reached  the  Tuscarawas,  that  Greneral  M'Intosh 
thought  it  imprudent  to  advance  farther.  He  built  a  fort  about  half  a  mile  below  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Bolivia,  and  named  it  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  then  president  of  Con- 
gress. &  Leaving  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Gibson  (the  embassador  to  poor  Logan),  he  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  bar- 
ren of  the  honors  of  an  Indian  fight. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1 780,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  Detroit,  composed  of  six  hund- 
red Canadians  and  Indians  under  Colonel  Byrd.  They  took  with  them  six  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  their  destination  was  some  of  the  stations  upon  the  Licking  River,  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Byrd  went  up  the  Licking  as  far  as  the  forks,  where  he  landed  his  artillery,  and 
erected  some  huts  upon  the  site  of  Falmouth.  Gathering  strength  on  his  way,  he  marched 
from  the  forks,  with  nearly  one  thousand  men  and  his  artillery,  for  RuddelFs  Station,  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Licking,  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  Uinkston  and  Stoner's  branchec 
of  that  stream.  The  Kentucky  stockades,  all  wanting  cannons,  were  quite  powerless  before 
the  artillery  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  Captain  Ruddell  at  once  surrendered,  af^er  being  assured 
that  the  people  within  should  not  be  made  the  prisoners  of  the  Indians.  When  the  gates 
were  opened,  however,  Byrd  could  not  restrain  his  savage  allies.  They  rushed  in,  and  seiz- 
ing men,  women,  and  children  promiscuously,  claimed  them  as  their  own,  and  thus  families 
were  separated  during  a  long  captivity.  All  the  property  was  destroyed  or  carried  away, 
and  the  place  was  made  a  desolation.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Indians  proposed  an 
attack  upon  Martin's,  Bryant's,  and  Lexington  Stations,  all  lying  between  the  Licking 
and  Kentucky  Rivers.  Colonel  Byrd  endeavored  to  dissuade  them,  for  his  humanity  wai 
shocked  by  the  scenes  at  Ruddell's.  The  chiefs  finally  consented  to  allow  all  future  pris- 
oners to  be  under  the  control  of  their  commander.  The  army  then  proceeded  to  Martina 
Station,  captured  it  without  opposition,  and,  bearing  away  all  the  property  found  there,  took 
up  its  line  of  march  toward  the  fork  of  the  Licking,  leaving  Bryant's  and  Lexington  un- 
molested, except  by  marauding  parties  of  Indians,  who  drove  away  many  horses  from  each 
place.  The  whole  expedition  returned  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  the  Great  Miami,  on  the 
banks  of  which,  at  the  point  where  they  commenced  their  land  journey  toward  Detroit,  they 
concealed  their  artillery. 

This  incursion  from  Detroit  aroused  all  the  energies  of  Colonel  Clarke.  He  visited  Rich- 
mond in  December,^  and  urged  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  furnish  him  with  means 
to  chastise  the  enemy  for  his  insolence.      While  there.  Arnold  invaded  the  state  by 

^  Fort  M'Intosh  (as  the  redoubt  was  called)  was  erected  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Cher* 
alier  De  Cambray,  a  French  engineer,  who  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  western  department.  It  was 
built  of  strong  stockades  furnished  with  bastions,  and  mounted  one  six-pounder.  Cambray's  chief  officer 
was  Captain  William  Sommerville,  conductor  of  the  artillery,  who,  from  letters  from  De  Cambray  to  bim 
(copies  of  which  are  before  me),  appears  to  have  been  an  officer  of  much  merit.*  He  was  in  the  conti- 
nental senrice  four  years  and  a  half  (more  than  two  of  which  as  conductor  of  artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
captain),  when  he  resigned,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  Berkeley 
county,  where  be  died  about  1825.  Like  many  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  merit  connected  with  the 
artillery  senrice  of  the  Revolution,  Captain  Sommerville  has  not  received  the  attention  of  the  historian 
How  many  patriots  of  that  struggle  lie  in  forgotten  graves  ! 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  instruction,  sent  by  Colonel  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Sommerville,  and  dated  "Port 
Pitt,  6th  January,  1779,"  is  a  fnir  specimen  of  that  officer's  diction  in  English  :  "  For  the  supplies  oeeoeaary  to  yovr  departaeat 
you  are  to  apply  to  the  quarter-master  (Colonel  Archibald  dtcele),  and,  in  ctiae  of  refusal,  to  form  your  complaiiit  Bgainat  tfaem. 
You  most  insist  repeatedly  for  your  store-house  to  be  put  in  order,  to  secure  the  military  stores,  who,  if  contiaue  to  be  Def- 
lected, in  three  months  more  ought  to  be  untit  for  service.  If  you  insist,  you  shall  not  be  accountable  of  it,  but  the  commaai 
ing  officer.  If  I  did  omit  something,  I  leave  to  your  discretion  to  supply  it.  1  recommend  to  you  once  more  tfaa  greatest  care, 
and  to  be  rery  scrupulous  on  the  orders  of  issuing,  for  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  bad  effects  of  ^e  wasting  genius  wbo  reifa  all 
07»r  this  department" 
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Colooel  Clarke  in  Virginia.  Made  a  Brigadier.  Battle  at  the  Blue  Licks.  The  Indiana  aabduod. 

wajr  of  the  James  River,  and  Clarke  took  a  temporary  command  under  Baron  Steuben. 
He  afterward  succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  force  for  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  and 
the  corps  destined  for  the  service  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Lou- 
iiville),  on  the  fifteenth  of  March. &  Clarke  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  briga- 
dier, and  joined  his  troops  at  the  appointed  time.  Unexpected  difficulties  arose. 
Cornwallis  was  menacing  all  Virginia  with  desolation ;  the  financial  resources  of  Congress 
were  at  their  lowest  point,  and  operations  on  the  western  frontier  were  confined  to  defensive 
tots.  Like  a  lion  chained,  Clarke  beheld  the  British  and  their  forest  allies  lording  it  over 
the  chosen  country  of  the  pioneers,  who  were  without  strength  sufficient  to  drive  them  away, 
or  hardly  able  to  beat  them  back  when  they  came  as  assailan^ts.  Finally,  the  disastrous  battle 
at  the  Blue  Licks,  which  spread  a  pall  df  gloom  over  Kentucky,  aroused  his  desponding  spirit, 
and  he  raised  a  war-cry  which  awoke  responsive  echoes  every  where  in  that  deep  forest 
land.'  That  battle  was  fought  in  August, ^  and  in  September,  General  Clarke,  at  ^j^  ^g 
the  head  of  more  than  one  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  ^^^ 
the  Licking  (opposite  the  preftent  city  of  Cincinnati),  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  pressed  forward 
to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Sciota.  He  was  accompanied  by  Simon  Kenton  as  pilot,  and 
who  had  command  of  a  company  on  that  occasion.  The  natives  fled  before  the  invaders 
sad  escaped  ;  but  Eve  of  their  villages,  and  numerous  corn-fields  and  orchards,  were  laid 
waste.  The  Kentuckians  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  on  the  fourth  of  November.' 
This  expedition  had  a  salutary  efiect ;  it  awed  the  savages,  and  no  formidable  Indian  war 
party  ever  afterward  invaded  Kentucky.  For  more  than  \ei\  years  subsequently,  the  Indians 
00  our  northwestern  frontier  were  troublesome,  and  it  was  not  until  Wayne  and  a 

c  1794 

powerful  force  desolated  their  country,^  and  wrung  from  them  a  general  treaty  of 
peace,<i  that  they  ceased  their  depredations.  ^  ^'^^ 

Let  us  return  from  the  **  dark  and  bloody  ground*'  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  view 
the  progress  of  events  at  Williamsburg  and  vicinity. 


*  The  battle  at  the  Blae  Licks,  in  Nicholas  county,  Kentucky,  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  August, 
1782.  For  some  time  a  strong  body  of  Indians,  partially  under  the  control  of  Simon  Girty,  had  committed 
depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  pursue  and  chastise  them.  Daniel  Boone 
with  a  party  from  Boonsborough,  Trigg  from  Harrodsborgh,  and  Todd  from  Lexington,  joined  their  forces 
at  Bryant^s  Station,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  L«^xington.  The  little  army  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eiglity-two  men.  They  marched  on  the  eighteenth,  notwithstanding  the  nnmber  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
twice  their  own,  but  expecting  to  be  joined  by  General  Logan,  then  at  Lincoln,  within  twenty-four  hours. 
£arljr  on  the  fibllowing  morning  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  lower  Blue  Licks,  who  were 
•Keikdiag  the  opposite  bank  of  tiie  stream.  The  Kentuckians  held  a  coancil  of  war,  and  Boone  proposed 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Logan.  They  were  generally  inclined  to  adopt  the  prudent  council  of  the  veter- 
an, when  Major  M'Gary,  impetuous  and  imprudent  like  Meeker  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Minisink,  raised 
1  wir-wboop,  dashed  with  his  horse  into  the  stream,  and,  waving  his  hat,  shouted,  *'  Let  all  who  are  not  cow- 
trds  follow  me !''  Instantly  the  mounted  men  and  footmen  were  dashing  through  the  strong  current  of  a 
deep  ford  io  wild  confusion^  They  ascended  the  bank  and  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and,  as 
Boooe  bad  suggested,  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  The  Indians,  concealed  in  bushy  ravines,  almost  surrounded 
the  Kentuckians,  who  stood  upon  a  bald  elevation  between.  The  Kentucky  sharp-shooters  fought  like 
tigers,  but  the  Indians,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  came  up  from  the  ravines,  closed  in  upon  their  victims, 
sad  produced  terrible  slaughter.  Most  of  the  Kentucky  leaders,  including  a  son  of  Daniel  Boone,  were 
killed,  and  utter  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  Indians  were 
noending  their  line  to  out  off  the  retreat  of  the  Kentuckians.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately 
ordered.  A  tumultuous  retreat  ensued,  and  great  was  the  slaughter  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  The  mount- 
ad  men  escaped,  but  neariy  every  man  on  foot  was  slain.  A  large  number  were  killed  at  the  ford,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river  were  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  plunged  into  the  buffalo  thickets,  and  by  various  routes  escaped  to  Bryant^s  Station. — See  M'Clung's 
Sutdui  of  We$tem  Advtnture. 

'  It  was  while  the  expedHion  was  slowly  winding  its  way  down  this  hill  above  Cincinnati  (then  an  un- 
known name,  now  a  city  with  almost  120,000  inhabitanU),  that  Captain  M^Craoken,  then  dying  from  the 
sftcts  of  a  wound  in  his  arm,  proposed  that  they  should  all  enter  into  an  agreement  that,  fifty  years 
thereafter,  the  survivors  should  ^*  meet  there  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  campaign.'*  On  the  fourth  of 
November,  1832,  many  of  those  veterans  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  more  would  doubtless  have  been  there,  had 
■oc  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  prevented.  Kenton  was  still  living,  but  debility  prevented  his  joining  his  old 
oompanioos  in  arms. — See  Collinses  Kentucky, 
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Affair*  nt  Williitmsbur^.     Patrick  Henry's  boM  Retoladona  in  favor  of  Military  Preparationa.     His  eloquent  Defense  of  diem. 


We  left  Governor  Dunraore  and  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  open  rupture.  The 
governor  had  dissolved  them,  and  they  had  assenabled  at  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  convention, 
and  appointed  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  approaching  General  Congress.  That 
Congress  met ;  its  acts  have  elsewhere  been  noticed  in  detail.*  The  breach  between  the 
governor  and  the  people  continued  to  widen  ;  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  rapidly  approached  a  crisis.  Every  day  the  power  of  royal  governors  became  weak- 
er ;  every  day  the  representatives  of  the  people  became  bolder.  To  sagacious  minds  war 
appeared  inevitable,  atyl  preparations  for  it  were  regarded  as  acts  of  common  prudence. 
In  the  Virginia  Legislature,  convened  at  Richmond  in  March;  1775,  Patrick  Henry,  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  recommended  a  levy  of  volunteer  troops  in  each  county,  for  the  better 
defense  of  the  country ;  in  other  word's,  a  standing  army  of  minute-men,  pledged  to  the  re- 
publican cause.  He  had  seen  with  impatience  the  temporizing  spirit  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  determined  to  test  their  courage  and  patriotism  by  a  bold  proposition  itf  the  form  of  res- 
olutions. Like  his  famous  Stamp  Act  resolutions  ten  years  before,  these  filled  the  House 
with  consternation.  His  proposition  was  considered  as  premeditated  rebellion,  and  it  was 
opposed  as  rash  and  premature  by  several  who  afterward  became  his  most  zealous  oo-work- 
ers.  Opposition  aroused  all  the  fire  of  Henry's  genius,  and  he  poured  forth  a  fiood  of  brill. 
•  March 23,    ^^^^  cloquencc,  such  as  the  Virginia  Assembly  had  never  heard. &     He  closed  his 

1775.  speech  with  a  loud  cry  of  ••  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  I"  and  when 
he  sat  down,  not  a  murmur  of  applause  or  of  disapprobation  was  heard.*     "  After  the  trance 


^  See  parres  265-270  inclusive. 

'  Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  life  of  Patrick  Henr}%  gives  the  following  report  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  Re- 
ferring to  the  apparently  gracious  manner  in  which  the  king  had  received  their  petitions,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Sutler  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  comports 
with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  nec- 
essary to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that 
force  must  be  called  in  to  win  us  back  to  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir !  These  are  the 
implements  of  war  and  subjugation ;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what 
means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Has  Great  Briuin  any  eoemr 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  armies  and  navies  ?  No,  sir,  she  has  none. 
They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  u» 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.     And  what  have  we  to  oppose  them  ? 

Shall  we  try  argument  ?     Sir,  we  have  been  trying  argument  for  the  last  ten  years We  have  peti- 

tioncd ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselyes  before  the  throne,  and  hare  implored  its  inter* 
position  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ; 
our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded ; 
and  we  have  been  spumed  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  reconciliation.  There  it  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  : 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending : 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained,  we 
must  fight !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight !     An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  led  os. 

*^  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy.  But  when  shall  we 
be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  next  week,  or  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delu- 
sive phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  vihich  we  possess,  are  invincible 
by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone. 
There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  oor 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  And 
again,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  con- 
test.* There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged  1  Their  clanking  may 
be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  I  The  war  i$  inevitabk  /  and  let  it  come !  I  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  eome  !  i  ! 
It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.     Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace !     The 

*  The  boldneM  of  Mr.  Henry,  ond  the  great  influence  which  he  exerted,  caused  him  to  1>e  preaented  to  the  Briddi  gonm 
ment  in  a  bill  of  attainder.  Hia  name,  with  that  of  Thomaa  JefTerton,  Peyton  Randolph,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adssia,  John 
Hancock,  and  aereral  others,  were  on  that  black  list. 
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Effect  of  Heniya  Speech.         Seizure  of  Powder  by  Dunraore.         Patrick  Henry  with  a  Military  Force.         A  Compromise. 

of  a  moment,**  says  Wirt,  "several  members  started  from  their  seals.  The  cry  to  amis! 
seemed  to  quiver  on  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye.  Richard  Henry  Lee  arose,  and 
supported  Mr.  Henry  with  his  usual  spirit  and  eloquence,  but  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the 
igitations  of  that  ocean  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  on  high.  That  su- 
pernatural voice  still  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  shivered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard, 
in  every  pause,  the  cry  of  Liberty  or  Death  !  They  became  impatient  of  speech — their 
souls  were  on  fire  for  action.**     The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  the  spring  of  1775,  secret  orders  came  from  the  British  ministry  to  the  royal  gov- 
ernors to  remove  the  military  stores  out  of  the  reach  of  the  colonists,  if  there  should  appear 
symptoms  of  rebellion.  The  attempt  by  Governor  Gage,  of  Boston,  to  execute  their  ,  ^^,  ^9 
orders,  produced  the  conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Concord  ;*  and  a  similar  attempt  i*"*- 
made  by  Governor  Dunmore,  on  the  very  next  day,b  brought  the  Virginians  out  in  *•  April  ao. 
open  rebellion.  The  British  man-of-war  Magdalen,  Captain  Collins,  was  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  York  River,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  and  at  midnight  Dunmore  had  the  powder 
io  the  old  magazine*  secretly  removed  to  that  vessel.  The  movement  was  discovered,  and 
at  dawn  the  minute-men  of  Williamsburg  assembled,  with  their  arms,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty restrained  from  seizing  the  governor.  The  people  also  assembled,  and  sent  a  re- 
spectful remonstrance  to  Dunmore,  complaining  of  the  act  as  specially  wrong  at  that  time, 
when  a  servile  insurrection  was  apprehended.  Dunmore  made  an  evasive  reply.  He  pre- 
tended that  he  feared  a  slave  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  said  that  in  case  a 
rising  of  the  negroes  in  James  City  county  should  occur,  the  powder  should  be  restored. 
His  reply  was  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  people  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
ammunition.  Patrick  Henry  was  then  at  his  home  in  Hanover  county.  When  intelli- 
gence of  the  movement  reached  him,  he  assembled  a  corps  of  volunteers  at  New  Castle,* 
and  marched  immediately  for  the  Capitol  to  secure  the  treasury  from  a  like  outrage,  and  to 
procure  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  His  corps  augmented  on  its  march,  and  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-armed  men  when  he  arrived  at  Doncaster's  ordinary, 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital.  There  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
to  Congress,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  informed  that  his  approach  had  fright- 
ened the  governor.  There  he  als<j  met  Corbin,  the  receiver-general,  who  came  with  au- 
thority from  the  governor  to  compromise  the  matter.  Henry  demanded  and  received  the 
value  for  the  powder  (three  hundred  an4  thirty  pounds),  and  immediately  sent  it  to  the 
treasury  at  Williamsburg.'  The  volunteers  were  disbanded,<^  and  they  returned  cMayi 
to  their  homes.  Henry  departed  for  Philadelphia  a  week  afterward,  he  being  a  1775. 
delegate  to  Congress. 

Dunmore  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  result,  and  menaced  the  people.     He  swore  by 

war  is  acioally  begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
aooDding  arms  !*  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  I  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would 
tbey  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,"  he  cried,  with  both 
arms  extended  aloft,  his  brow  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  with  hii> 
voice  swelled  to  its  loudest  note,  *  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  !  I !'  " 

^  See  page  431. 

'  AU  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  magazine  were  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance,  for  they  were 
too  small  in  amount  to  have  been  of  much  service  to  either  party.  The  amount  of  powder  removed  by  Dun> 
more  was  fifteen  half  barrels,  containing  fifty  pounds  each.  In  fact,  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  powder. 
DOT  the  barm  that  might  result  from  its  removal,  which  probably  induced  Patrick  Henry  to  summon  to  his 
staodard  the  volunteers  of  Hanover.  He  deemed  it  of  higher  importance  that  the  blow,  which  must  be 
struck  sooner  or  later,  should  be  struck  at  once,  before  an  overwhelming  royal  force  should  enter  the  colony 

The  Honorable  Charles  Augustus  Murray,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  visited  this  country  in  1836  (and  in 
1851  was  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  since  dead),  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Lord  Dunmore.  In  his 
published  narrative  of  his  travels,  he  mentions,  as  a  rather  sin^^ular  coincidence,  that  when  he  went  down 
the  Chesapeake  from  Baltimore  fipr  the  purpose  of  visiting  Williamsburg,  the  steam-boat  that  conveyed 
him  was  named  Patrick  Henry. 

*  TbU  prediction  was  speedily  ftilfiUod;  for  almost  "  the  next  gale  from  the  uorlh"  conreyed  the  boom  of  the  signal-gun  uf 
frt-edom  at  Lexington. 
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Danmore's  Oath.   General  £xcitemeDt    Proceedings  of  the  Aiaembly.   Attempt  to  Destroy  the  Bfagaxioe.    Duamore'a  Flis^t 

the  livihg  God,  that  if  any  of  his  officers  were  injured,  he  would  raise  the  royal  standard, 
enfranchise  all  the  negroes,  and,  arming  them  against  their  masters,  lay  the  city  of  Williaros- 
hurg  in  ashes.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation^  against  "  a  certain  Patrick  Henry, 
of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a  number  of  deluded  followers,"  and  forbade  all  per- 
sons countenancing  them  in  the  least.  He  converted  his  palace  into  a  garrison,  filled  it 
with  his  adherents,  and  surrounded  it  with  cannon.  The  injudicious  course  of  Dunmore, 
especially  his  savage  threats  and  the  fortifying  of  his  palace,  greatly  exasperated  the  people 
throughout  the  colony.  Six  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  full  armed,  assem- 
bled at  Fredericksburg,  and  offered  their  services  to  defend  the  Capitol  against  the  governor. 
They  were  restrained  from  marching  to  Williamsburg  by  the  prudent  advice  of  Randolph 
and  Pendleton,  who  begged  them  to  remain  quiet  until  the  Continental  Congress  should 
adopt  some  relative  measure.'  In  every  county  committees  of  vigilance  and  safety  were 
formed,  and  at  public  meetings  the  conduct  of  Patrick  Henry  was  loudly  applauded.  Some 
of  Dunmore's  letters  to  ministers  were  brought  to  light,  and,  like  Governor  Hutchinson  on  a 
similar  account,  he  was  despised  for  the  meanness  which  they  exhibited.'  Dunmore  unwit- 
tingly raised  a  whirlwind  which  swept  away  every  vestige  of  his  power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  the  governor  unexpectedly  convened  the  Assembly.^ 
His  object  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Burgesses  for  a  conciliatory  plan  pro- 
posed by  Lord  North.     That  plan  was  as  specious  and  deceptive  as  the  king's  gracious 
speech  -against  which  Patrick  Henry  had  warned  them,  and  the  Burgesses  rejected  it.' 
While  the  Assembly  was  in  session,  some  inconsiderate  young  men  attempted  to  procure 
arms  from  the  magazine,^  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  by  a  spring  gun,,  placed  there 
by  order  of  the  governor.     This  event  exasperated  the  people,  and  a  large  concourse 
assembled,  broke  open  the  magazine,  and  took  away  most  of  the  arms.     Leading  memben 
of  the  Burgesses  induced  them  to  return  them,  and  the  next  day  the  keys  of  the  magazine,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  were  delivered  to  the  speaker  of  the  House.     On  examiriation,  several 
barrels  of  powder  were  found  under  the  floor,  evidently  designed  by  Dunmore  to  blow  up  the 
magazine.    This  discovery  augmented  the  excitement,  and  when,  on4^e  seventh,^ 
*^°^  a  rumor  prevailed  that  Captain  Collins,  of  the  Magdalen,  had  slipped  her  cables, 

and  was  coming  up  the  river  with  one  hundred  marines  in  boats,  the  citizens  flew  to  arms. 
The  report  was  untrue,  but  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  seize  arms  on  every  occasion  of 
alarm,  was  a  lesson  of  deep  import  to  Dunmore ;  and  fearing  personal  violence,  he  lefl 
Williamsburg,  with  his  family,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  and  proceeded  to  York- 
town,  where  he  went  on  board  the  Fowey  man-of-war.  He  was  the  first  royal  representa- 
tive who  "  abdicated  government  here." 

From  the  Fowey,  Lord  Dunmore  sent  letters,  messages,  and  addresses,  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  received  the  same  in  return.  They  were  mutually  spirited.  Finally,  whoi 
the  necessary  bills  were  passed,  and  the  House  asked  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg  to  sign 
them,  at  the  same  time  pledging  their  honor  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  refused,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  present  themselves  at  his  present  residence  (the  ship-of-war)  for 
signature.  Of  course  they  would  not  comply,  for  the  demand  was  unwarrantable. 
^        They  then  adjourned®  until  October,  afler  having  appointed  a  committee  of  the  del- 

*  They  held  a  ootmoil  on  the  receipt  of  this  advice,  and  it  was  by  a  majority  of  only  one  that  they  coo- 
eluded  to  disperse.  They  sent  forth  an  address,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independeDee. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  all  tyranny,  and  by  the  same  to  defend  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  rights  of  Virginia,  or  any  sister  colony.  The  address  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  counties,  tnd 
read  with  approval  at  the  head  of  each  company  of  volunteers.  In  large  letters,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mI- 
dress  were  the  words,  God  save  the  Liberties  of  America  1 

'  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Dunmore  charged  the  colonists  with  a  desire  to  subvert  the  govenuneat, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  heavy  sums  of  money  due  to  merchants  in  Great  Britain.  That  some  ns- 
principled  men  were  flaming  patriots  for  such  a  purpose,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  rankest  injnstiee 
to  charge  the  whole  people  with  such  a  motive. 

'  '^  We  examined  it  minutely,''  said  the  Burgesses  in  an  address  to  the  governor ;  "  we  viewed  it  in  every 
point  of  light  in  which  we  were  able  to  place  it,  and,  with  pain  and  disappointment,  we  most  nlu'mately  de- 
clare it  only  changes  the  form  of  oppression,  without  lightening  the  burden." 
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cgatet,  as  a  permaoent  convention,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  unlimited  powers  of  govern- 
ment.* That  committee  immediately  took  measures  to  raise  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  de- 
fend the  colony.*  Dunmore^s  flight,  and  this  act  of  the  people,  terminated  royal  power  in 
Virginia. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  the  British  fleet,  with  Dunmore,  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  where  his 
brdship  established  his  head-quarters  and  put  his  threat  of  hostility  into  execution.  He 
unfurled  the  royal  ensign  from  the  Fowey,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  who 
ibould  repair  to  it  and  bear  arms  for  the  king.<^  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  de-  aNoT.?, 
daring  martial  law  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  various  ways  assumed  an  attitude  ^^^^' 
of  deadly  hostility  to  the  colony.     The  result  we  shall  consider  presently. 

The  Virginia  committee  of  safety  exercised  its  delegated  powers  with  industry  and  energy. 
Having  provided  for  the  military  defense  of  the  colony,  its  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
organization  of  government.  Elections  were  held  throughout  the  state,  and  on  the  sixth 
of  May  following,^  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Williamsburg.* 
The  old  House  of  Burgesses  also  met  on  the  same  day,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
rammoned  by  a  governor,  they  conceived  that  they  could  not  act  legally,  and  accordingly 
dissolved  themselves.  With  that  dissolution  passed  away  forever  the  forms  of  royal  rule  in 
Virginia,  and  the  convention  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government.  By  resolution,  the 
delegates  of  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress,  were  instructed  to  propose  a  total  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain.^  The  convention  also  appointed  a  committee  to  pre-  \  j^ 
pare  a  Dedaration  of  Rights^  and  a  plan  of  government  for  the  colony.  The  i^«- 
former  was  adopted  on  the  twolflh  of  June,  and  the  latter  on 
the  twenty-ninth.^  On  the  fifth  of  July,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
name  of  the  king  should  henceforth  be  suppressed  in  all  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  the  Church  Liturgy  was  altered  accordingly. 
It  was  also  ordained  that  the  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  changed,  upon  which  Virtue  should  be  represented  as 
the  tutelar  genius  of  the  province,  robed  in  the  drapery  of  an 
Amazon,  resting  one  hand  upon  her  lance,  and  holding  a  naked 
sword  in  the  other ;  trampling  upon  tyranny,  under  the  figure 
of  a  prostrate  man,  having  near  him  a  crown  fallen  from  his 
head,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  broken  chain,  and  in  the  other 

'  The  fbUowiDg-named  gentlemen  oomposed  the  oommittee  of  safety^  EdmoDd  Pendleton,  George  Ma- 
ton,  John  Page,  Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  Paul  Carrington,  Dudley  Digges,  James  Mercer, 
Carter  Braxton,  William  CabelJ,  and  John  Tabb. 

'  The  convention  appointed  Patrick  Henry  colonel  of  the  first  regiment,  and  "  commander  of  all  the 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  colony."  He  immediately  summoned  corps  of  volun- 
teers from  various  parts  of  the  colony.  Three  hundred  minute-men  instantly  assembled  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  and  marched  for  Williamsburg.  One  third  of  them  were  Culpepper 
mea,  who  adopted  a  flag  with  the  significant  device  of  a  coiled  rattle-snake,*  seen 
ia  the  engraving.  They  were  dressed  in  green  hunting  shirts,  with  Henry's  words, 
LiBBETT  oB  Dbatb,  iu  Urge  white  letters,  on  their  bosoms.  They  had  bucks'  tails 
is  their  hats,  and  in  their  belts  tomahawks  and  soalping-knives.  Their  fierce  ap- 
pearance alarmed  the  people  as  they  marched  through  the  country.  They  did  good 
•enrioe  in  the  battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  in  December  following.  William  Wood- 
Cord  was  appointed  to  the  conmiand  of  the  second  regiment.  Alexander  Spottswood 
was  appointed  major,  and  the  heroic  Captain  Bullit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Duquesne,  vi'as 
BMde  adjatanC  general. 

'  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  president,  and  John  Tazewell,  clerk.  Patrick  Henry,  who,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Virginians,  had  resigned  his  military  commission,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
HsjMver  county,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting. 

*  These  documents  were  drawn  by  George  Mason,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
•OQ  then  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  also  prepared  a  constitution  and  sent  it  to  the  Convention. 
It  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  the  adoption  of  Mason's  form.  The  convention  prefixed  Jeflerson's  preamble 
10  it,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  resembles  the  Declaration  of  Independence. — See  Tucker's  Lift  of  Jtfftr%<m, 

*  Tfab  dovice  wm  upon  many  flags  in  the  army  aod  navy  of  the  Revolution.    The  expreaaion  **  Don't  tread  on  me,"  had  a 
piitctioa     It  might  be  lald  in  a  iiipplicatiog  tone,  "  DonU  tread  on  me  ;**  or  menacingly,  **  Dont  tread  on  mm." 

II.  Kk 
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a  scourge.  Over  the  device  was  placed  the  word  Viroinia  ;  and  heneath,  Sic  semper  tyran- 
nis.  *'  Thus  we  serve  tyrants.*'^  The  convention  adjourned  on  the  fi^  of  July,  and  the 
government  under  the  new  Constitution  was  established.* 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  at  Williamsburg  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  July,  amid  great  rejoicings,  and  from  that  time  until  1779,  when  the  government  offices 
were  removed  to  Richmond,  the  old  Capitol  of  the  commonwealth  for  eighty  years,  was  the 
center  of  Revolutionary  energy  in  Virginia. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  and  depart  for  Yorktown,  the  scene  of  the  last  great  tri- 
umph of  the  patriot  armies  of  the  Revolution. 

*  The  device  on  the  reverse  of  the  great  seal  is  a  group  of  three  figures.  In  the  center  is  Liberty^  with 
her  wand  and  cap ;  on  the  right  side,  Ceres,  with  a  cornacopia  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  wheat  in  the 
other ;  and  on  her  left  side,  Eternity ^  holding  in  one  hand  the  globe  on  which  rests  the  Phoonix. 

*  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  fill  the  respective  offices  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution :  Patrick  Henry,  governor ;  John  Page,  Dudley  Digges,  John  Taylor,  John  Blair,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison of  Berkeley,  Bartholomew  Dandridge,  Charles  Carter,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Brandon,  counselors 
of  state ;  Thomas  Whiting,  John  Hutohuigs,  Champion  Travis,  Thomas  Newton,  Jr.,  and  George  Webb, 
commissioners  of  admiralty ;  Thomas  Everard,  and  James  Cooke,  commissioners  for  settling  accounts ;  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  attorney  general.  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg  for  the  first 
time  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1776.  Then  commenced  her  glorious  career  as  a  sovereign  state  of  a 
great  and  free  confederacy.  It  was  a  joyful  day  for  her  patriot  sons ;  and  her  sages,  scanning  the  fotnrc 
with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  were  prone  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Frenean,  written  a  year  before : 

1  see,  1  see 
Freedom's  established  reign ;  cities  and  men, 
Numerous  as  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore, 
And  empires  rising  where  the  sun  descends ! 
The  Ohio  soon  shall  glide  by  many  a  town 
Of  note ;  and  where  the  Mittittippd  stream, 
.By  forests  shaded,  now  runs  sweeping  on, 
Nations  shall  grow,  and  states  not  less  in  fame 
Than  Greece  and  Rome  of  old  !     We,  too,  shall  boast 
Our  Scipio's,  Solon's,  Cato's,  sages,  chiefs 
That  in  the  lapse  of  time  yet  dormant  lie. 
Waiting  the  joyous  hour  of  life  and  light. 
Oh  snatch  me  hence,  ye  muses,  to  those  days 
When,  through  the  veil  of  dark  antiquity, 
A  race  shall  hear  of  us  as  things  remote, 
That  blossom'd  in  the  mom  of  days  I" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Again  to  fair  Virginia's  coast 
I  tamed,  and  viewM  the  British  host 
Where  Chesapeake's  wide  waters  lave 
Her  shores  and  join  the  Atlantic  wave. 
There  fanned  Comwfdlis  towering  rose. 
And  scorned,  secure,  his  distant  foes ; 
His  bands  the  haughty  ramparts  raise, 
And  bid  the  roytd  standard  blaze. 
When  lo,  where  ocean's  bounds  extend, 
Behold  the  Gallic  sails  ascend. 
With  fav'ring  breezes  steer  their  way, 
And  crowd  with  ships  the  spacious  bay. 
Lo !  Washington  from  northern  shores, 
O'er  many  a  region  wheels  his  force. 
And  Rochambeau  with  legions  bright 
Descends  in  terror  to  the  fight. 

John  Trumbull. 

^J^^^^\  VENING  was  approaching  when  I  left  Williamsburg  for  Yorktown,  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoon,  so  mild,  that  wild 
flowers  peeped  cautiously  from  the  hedges,  and  a  wasp  and  a  grasshopper 
alighted  on  the  splash-board  of  my  wagon,  while  stopping  on  the  margin  of  a 
clear  stream.  Soon  after  leaving  Williamsburg,  the  road  entered  a  pine  forest ; 
and  all  the  way  to  Yorktown  these  solitudes  form  the  principal  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  cultivated  clearings  are  more 
frequent  and  extensive  than  further  up  toward  the  Chickahominy.  The  green  foliage  of 
the  lofty  pines,  of  the  modest  holly,  and  the  spreading  laurel,  made  the  forest  journey  less 
gloomy  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been ;  for  the  verdure,  the  balmy  air,  and  the  occa- 
iional  note  of  a  bird,  made  me  forget  that  the  Christmas  holidays  were  near  at  hand,  and 
that  the  mountains  of  New  England  were  probably  white  with  snow. 

I  arrived  at  Yorktown  at  twilight,*  and  passed  the  night  at  the  only  inn  in  the  ,  ^^  gj, 
place,  which  is  owned  by  William  Nelson,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Governor  Thomas  18*8. 
Nelson,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  the  kindness  and  intel- 
ligence of  that  gentleman,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  my  visit 
there.  We  supped  together  upon  far-famed  York  River  oysters  just  brought  from  their 
oozy  bed,  and  it  was  near  midnight  before  we  parted  company.  Mr.  Nelson  resides  in  the 
fine  old  mansion  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  which  yet  bears  marks  of  the  iron 
htil  poured  upon  it  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  strolled  over  the  village.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of 
concrete  or  stone  marl,  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  on  the  south  side  of  the  York  River,  about 
eleven  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  level,  and  is  em- 
braced upon  each  side  by  deep  ravines,  which  almost  meet  in  the  rear.  The  ground  is  the 
highest  upon  either  the  York  or  James  Rivers,  below  Richmond.  Being  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  it  contains  the  public  buildings.'  These,  with  about  forty  dwellings,  some  of 
them  decaying,  compose  the  village,  which  formerly  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 

*  York  is  one  of  the  original  counties  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634.  The  village  was  estab- 
lobed  by  law  in  1705,  and  for  a  long  time  vied  with  Williamsburg,  the  capital.  The  average  width  of  the 
river  is  here  nearly  two  miles,  but  is  narrowed  to  a  mile  opposite  Yorktown,  by  the  projecting  cape  on  which 
Gloucester  stands.  The  hitter  village  was  once  a  thriving  place.  It  had  considerable  commerce,  but, 
like  Yorktown,  the  depreciation  of  the  surrounding  country  for  agricultural  purposes  paralyzed  its  enter- 
prise, and  made  busy  the  fingers  of  decay. 
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on  the  peobsula.  It  conUined  txhoui  mxty  fiouses  at  tbe  time 
fir©  which  occurred  in  IS14  desiroyej  much  property  there,  and  1 
ieema  never  to  have  recovered.  At  that  time  its  old  church,  bu^ 
fore,  was  destroyed  ;  uothiiig^  but  its  atone-raarl  walla  were  left 
esque  conditioii  it  remained  for  thirty  years,  when  it  was  repufl 
place  of  worship.  In  the  old  burial-ground 
adjoiuing  it  are  the  tombs  and  monumctits 
of  the  Nelioii  family,  Bituated  a  few  jards 
from  the  banks  of  the  York.  The  near(*r 
one  in  the  engraving,  which  stands  over  the 
grave  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  famjly 
^who  was  called  ^*  Scotch  Tom''),  although 
mutilated,  is  yet  highly  ornamental.  1 1  is 
about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  u-ide,  and 
iix  feet  long.  Upon  one  cud  are  sculptured 
two  angel-heads  breaking  from  the  clouds. 
Over  the  upper  one  are  the  words,  <'  All  glory  be  to  God."  The  one  below  it  is  blowing 
a  trumpet.  On  the  other  end  are  two  heads,  one  of  which  is  about  receiving  a  crown. 
On  the  side  is  an  heraldic  cloth,  with  the  head  of  an  angel  at  the  center  of  the  top ;  and  on 
the  top  slab  is  the  Nelson  coat  of  arms,  with  an  appropriate  epitaph.  This  monument  is 
of  white  marble,  and  was  made  in  London.  The  second  monument  is  that  of  president 
William  Nelson.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  handsomely  wrought  and  inscribed  marble 
slab  on  the  top.  In  a  vault  (it  the  end  of  the  fragment  of  the  brick  wall  seen  beyond  the 
monuments,  rest  the  remains  of  Governor  Nelson,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration.  There  is 
no  monument  above  it,  and  nothing  marks  the  spot  but  a  rough  stone  lying  among  the  rank 
grass.  Around  these  are  strewn  fragments  of  the  stone  marl  of  the  old  church  wall,  beau- 
tifully crystallized,  and  indurated  by  exposure.  The  view  from  this  point  is  very  charming, 
looking  out  upon  the  York  stretching  away  toward  the  broad  Chesapeake,  and  skirted  by 
woodlands  and  cultivated  fields. 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nelson  in  his  carriage,  I  visited  the  several  locali- 
ties which  make  Yorktown  historically  famous.     We  first  descended  the  river  bank  and 
visited  the  excavation  in  the  marl  bluff,  known  as  Comwallia's  Cave. 
It  is  square,  t^vLlve  by  eighteen  feet  in  size,  with  a  narrow  passage 
leading  ta  a  smaller  circular  excavation  on  one  side.     It  is  al- 
most directly  beneath  the  termination  of  the  trench  and  breast- 
works of  the  British  fortifications,  which  are  yet  very  prom- 
*;;;,;,         iaent  upon  the  bank  above.     Popular  tradition  says 
that  this  excavation  was  made  by  oider  of  Com- 
wallis,  and  used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
,  holding  councils  with  his  officers  in  a  place  of 
safety,  during  the  siege.     Taking  advantage 
of  this  tradition,  cupidity  has  placed  a  door  at 
the  entrance,  secured  it  by  lock  and  key,  and 
demands  a  Virginia  ninepence  (12^  cents)  en- 
I  paid  the  penalty  of  curiosity,  knowing  that  I  was  submit- 
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trance  fee  from  the  curious. 


^  This  view  is  from  the  burial-groaDd  looking  down  the  York  River  toward  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  in- 
soriptioD  upon  the  first  monament  is  in  Latin ;  the  following  is  a  translation  of  it :  "  Here  lies,  in  certtia 
hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ,  Thomas  Nelson,  gentleman,  son  of  Hugo  aiad  Sarah  Nelson,  of  Penrith,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland  ;  born  Febmary  20th,  A.D.  1677,  died  October  7ih,  1745,  aged  sixty-eight  years.*' 
The  inscription  upon  the  second  monament  is  much  longer,  and  quite  eulogistic.  William  Nelson  was  pres- 
ident of  his  majesty's  eounoil  in  Virginia,  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1772,  at  the  age  of  sixtj- 
one  years.  No  epitaph  telld  of  the  many  virtues  and  heroic  deeds  of  him  who  lies  in  the  obscure  vault  be- 
yond. History  has  written  them  upon  the  enduring  pages  of  the  chronicles  of  our  republic ;  and  in  this  vork 
his  biography  and  portrait  may  be  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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PratentAppeanBceoftheBiitiahWorkf.    American  and  French  Armies.    Morria  and  Peten.    Change  in  Plan  of  Operations, 

ting  to  impoeition,  for  I  was  assured,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady  who  resided  at  York- 
town  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  that  this  excavation  was  made  by  some  of  the  people  wherein 
to  bide  their  valuables.  A  house  stood  directly  in  front  of  it,  the  foundation  of  which  is  yet 
there.  The  building  made  the  spot  still  more  secluded.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  Lord 
Comwallis  did  have  an  excavation  in  the  bank,  which  was  lined  with  green  baize,  and  user' 
by  the  general  for  secrrt  conferences  during  the  siege.  No  traces  of  his  council  cham^ 
are  lefl. 

We  next  visited  the  lines  of  intrenchments  cast  up  by  the  British  on  the  south  and 

?  cormnence  opera- 
'I  should  arrive,  for 

I  return  to  the  West 
lmit!dle  of  October ' 
[the  southern  cam- 
be  re  fore^  speedily  ar- 


PaKSE.VT  APFSAaANCK  o^' 


A^  ^yr^^^  (/-^*y>^ 


armios 
j  of  Elk 
>f  their 
erly  sides  of  the  town.  They  extend  ir 
grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  towarty-eight 
form  of  a  figure  five.     The  mounds  van  Chesa-  ^ 

being  covered  by  a  hard  sward,  may  repe  Henry,  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fayette  .  a«b  31. 
doubts,  the  lines  of  the  parallels,  and  otlting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in  "^i. 
These,  and  their  character  and  uses,  mJitched  four  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  to 
tions  of  history.  Let  us  listen  to  her  te  and  to  convey  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the 
We  have  considered  the  flight  of  Conext  page),  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of  La 
Norfolk,  after  his  engagement  with  the  >  now  perceived  the  imminent  peril  that  surround- 
tbe  sixth  of  July.  1781.  On  that  day  \^^  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  vigilance  of  La 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  two  generals  earn^rement.'  He  could  console  himself  only  with  the 
New  York  by  the  allied  armies.     Washi  him  timely  aid. 

a  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  desiring 

operate  with  the  land  forces  against  the  he:^"^  expressed  a  desire  to  take  with  him  the  land  forces 
mander-in-chief  was  making  his  arranffem!*.^^'     ®''**'  Washington  and  De  Rochambeao  disapproved 

^.  ui-     J  1  •       .        ,       ,  ^ ^ir  remonstrance  against  It,  Barras  resolved  to  proceed  to 

Stances  obliged  him  to  abandon  it.     The 


mander ;  a  letter  from  De  Grasse  announcing  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies. 
and  another  from  La  Fayette  from  Williamsburg,  informing  him  of  the  departure  of  Corn^ 
wallis  for  Portsmouth  and  the  embarkation  of  a  large  portion  of  his  army  for  New  York, 
were  the  principal  causes  which  influenced  Washington  in  making  an  entire  change  in  the 
programme  of  the  operations  of  the  combined  armies  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.' 

*  This  view  is  from  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the  American  works,  looking  north.  TWardTheTeft  is 
•eeo  a  portion  of  Governor  Nelson's  house,  and  on  the  extreme  left,  a  few  other  houses  in  Yorktown  appear. 
It  18  related  that  when  Washington  received  the  letter  from  De  Grasse,  Robert  Morris,  the  soperintend- 
ent  of  finance,  and  Richard  Peters,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  war,  were  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  gen- 
eral  in  the  Livingston  House,  printed  on  page  195,  and  were  present.*  Washington  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed,  for  he  saw  no  fair  hope  of  success  without  the  aid  of  a  fleet.  The  cloud  upon  his  brow  was  bat 
fora  moment.  He  instantly  conceived  the  expedition  to  Virginia,  and,  turning  to  Judge  Peters,  asked, 
what  can  you  do  for  me  ?"  "  With  money,  every  thing ;  without  it,  nothing,"  was  his  brief  reply,  at  the 
tame  time  turning  an  anxious  look  toward  Morris.  .  "Let  me  know  the  sum  you  desire,"  said  the  patriot 
ftnaDcier,  comprehending  the  expression  of  his  eye. 

t^^^  "^***°'  Washington  completed  his  estimates,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  Morris  for  the 
fmids.  Twenty  thousand  hard  dollars  were  loaned  from  Count  De  Rochambeau,  which  Mr.  Morris  agreed 
to  replace  by  the  first  of  October.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Laurens  from  France,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Au- 
gust, with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  livers,  a  part  of  a  donation  of  six  millions  by  Louis  XVL  to  the  United 
Ptatca,  enabled  the  superintendent  of  finance  to  fulfill  his  engagement  without  difficulty. 

•Tb«e  gratlemen  were  appointed  commiMionerB  by  CongrcM  to  proceed  to  head-qau  iters,  and  contvit  the  commanderfa^ 

^*'*^*?^.!!° ^  •  *^^  ^^^  *®  entuing  campaign.  The  baaia  of  a  acbeme  which  they  proposed  was  a  reduction  of  the  army 
— «^jMrira.  Tfil,  141.  '* 
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CornwalUs  ordered  to  the  CbfOtcpeake.     Taket  Poet  at  Yorktown  and  Glooceafeer,  and  Fortifiei  tfaem.     Sketch  of  Comwillii. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  213),  the  allies  crossed  the  Hadson  and  marched  southward  to 
co-operate  with  La  Fayette  in  Virginia. 

On  the  arrival  of  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  many  of  them  Hessians,  to  re-enforce  him 
« Aug  11  '"  ^^^  York,*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  countermanded  his  orders  in  which  he  had  di- 
lj7§i.  '  rected  Cornwallis  to  send  a  portion  of  his  army  northward.  The  letter  reached 
pTiK  earl  at  Portsmouth  before  the  transports  left  Hampton  Roads^  It  also  contained  ex- 
adjdsions  of  surprise  that  his  lordship  should  have  leH  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg  without 
of  the^^ing  his  commander-in-chief;  and  be  was  directed  to  take  some  strong  position  on  the 
from  the  banks  of  the  York.     The  hearer  ^^^aw  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.     Cora- 

one  in  the  engraving,  which  stands  over  the  -.allis  accordingly  sent  his  engineers  to  view, 

grave  of  the  first  emigrant  of  the  family  „^^*'  ^^^  ^®^°^  Comfort,  near  Hampton,  and 
(who  was  called  "  Scotch  Tom"),  although  -^81®'*  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  The  latter 
mutilated,  is  yet  highly  ornamental.     It  is      \||BLces  appeared  to  be  the  most  eligible  for 


about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and     ?^^f!l*^^         and  defensive  operations,  and  for 
six  feet  long.     Upon  one  end  are  sculptured  '  *  '  protection  of  any  co-operative  fleet  that 

two  angel-heads  breaking  from  the  clouds.  ?ht  be  sent  to  the  Chesapeake.     A  part 

Over  the  upper  one  are  the  words,  •«  All  glory  be  jCornwallis's  army  accordingly  proceeded 
a  trumpet.  On  the  other  end  are  two  heads,  one^li©  York  River  in  transports  and  boaft, 
On  the  side  is  an  heraldic  cloth,  with  the  head  of  ai^  ^o^k  possession  of  these  posts  on  the  fint 
the  top  slab  is  the  Nelson  coat  of  arms,  with  an  ap^^gust.b  On  the  twentieth,  the  ^^^ 
of  white  marble,  and  was  made  in  London.  Thd^uation  of  Portsmouth  was  com- 
William  Nelson.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  hanfed  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second,  the  whole 
slab  on  the  top.  In  a  vault  at  the  end  of  the  fxag*y  of  the  earl,  about  seven  thousand 
monuments,  rest  the  remains  of  Grovernor  Nelson,  t'^ng,  was  concentrated  at  York  and  Glou- 
no  monument  above  it,  and  nothing  marks  the  spotter.  Cornwallis  inmiediately commenced 
grass.  Around  these  are  strewn  fragments  of  the /tifying  both  points.  He  constructed  a 
tifuUy  crystallized,  and  indurated  by  exposure.  Tt^^  of  works  completely  around  Yorktown, 
looking  out  upon  the  York  stretching  away  towaitd  also  extended  a  line  of  intrenchments 
woodlands  and  cultivated  fields.  *ross  the  peninsula  of  Gloucester,  in  the 

After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nelson  inf^^  of  that  little  town.     Besides  the  works 
ties  which  make  Yorktown  historically  famous,   t^^  field  works  at  a  considerable  distance, 
visited  the  excavation  in  the  nn  time  La  Fayette  was  within  a  few  miles 

It  is  square,  twelve  by  eigbw.     The  marquis  did  not  feel  sufficiently 

strong  to  attack  Corn  Wail  is,  and^Ttid  Miet  Was  Unwilling  to  impede  the  progress  in  fortify- 
ing Yorktown,  by  engaging  his  troops  in  other  enterprises. 

While  Washington  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  received  dispatches  from 
Count  De  Barras,*  the  successor  of  Temay  at  Newport,  bearing  the  agreeable  intelligence 

'  Charles  Cornwallis,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  was  bom  at  Calford  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  in  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  army  in  1759,  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father  in  1761.  He  was  the  roost  competent  and  energetic  of  all 
the  British  generals  sent  here  during  the  war,  but  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  orders  at  times,  daring  the 
southern  campaigns,  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
appointed  Governor  General  of  the  East  Indies,  which  office  he  held  six  years.  Daring  that  time  he  con- 
quered the  renowned  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  which  service  he  was  created  a  marquis,  and  made  master  of  the 
ordnance.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1798  to  1801,  and  was  instrumental  in  restoring  peace 
to  that  country,  then  distraoted  by  rebellion.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  in  1804  was 
again  appointed  Governor  General  of  India.  He  died  in  October  the  succeeding  year  at  Ghazepore,  in  the 
province  of  Benares,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.— ^See  Georgian  Era^  London,  1833. 

'  The  works,  which  surrounded  the  village,  consisted  of  seven  redoubts  and  six  batteries  on  the  land  aide, 
connected  by  intrenchments.  On  the  river  bank  was  also  a  line  of  batteries ;  one  near  the  church  was  a 
grand  battery,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  which  coounanded  the  passage  of  the  river  between  York  and 
Gloucester.  The  outworks  consisted  of  three  redoubts  on  the  margin  of  the  ravine,  southwest  of  the  town, 
one  a  little  eastward  of  the  road  to  Hampton,  two  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  river,  and  the  fusileers'  re- 
doubt on  the  extreme  left,  near  the  river.     Comwallis's  head-quarters  were  at  the  house  of  Governor  Nelson. 

>  Barras,  in  his  dispatches  to  Washington,  said,  that  as  the  Count  De  Grasse  did  not  require  him  to  form 
a  junction  with  his  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other  enterprise,  be 
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Count  DxBaul4«. 


A^  fi-yr^^^  af-'^^ 


a  Aug.  31, 
1781. 


Sootbeni  Cunpdcn.     De  Gnaw  in  tiw  CheMpeake.     Sketch  of  De  Graaie.      Corawanit't  Attempt  to  Eacape  into  Carolina. 

that  the  Count  De  Grasse*  was  to  sail  firom  Cape  Francois,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August  for  the  Chesa- 
peake, with  between  twenty-five 
and  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line, 
and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
land  troops  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  St.  Simon.     De 
Grasse  desired  every  thing  to  be 
in  readiness  to  commence  opera- 
tions when  he  should  arrive,  for 
he  intended  to  return  to  the  West 
Indies  by  the  middle  of  October  * 
The  plan  of  the  southern  cam- 
paign was,  therefore,,  speedily  ar- 
ranged, and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  allied  armies 
were  far  on  their  march  toward  the  head  of  Elk 
before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  assured  of  their 
real  destination.* 

The  Count  De  Grasse,  with  twenty-eight 
ships  and  several  brigades,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake at  the  close  of  August.*  At  Cape  Henry,  an  officer  sent  by  La  Fayette 
gave  De  Grasse  full  information  respecting  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  in 
Virginia.  De  Grasse  immediately  dispatched  four  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  to 
blockade  the  mouth  of  the  York  River,  and  to  convey  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  De  St.  Simon  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  who  were  destined  to  join  those  of  La 
Fayette  on  the  James  River.*  Comwalliv  now  perceived  the  imminent  peril  that  surround- 
ed him,  and  conceived  a  plan  for  escaping  into  North  Carolina,  but  the  vigilance  of  La 
Fayette  prevented  his  attempting  the  movement.*  He  could  console  himself  only  with  the 
hope  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  send  him  timely  aid. 

proposed  an  expedition  against  Newfoundland,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  take  with  him  the  land  forces 
which  bad  been  left  at  Newport  under  M.  De  Chois6.  Both  Washington  and  De  Rochambeau  disapproved 
of  this  proposition,  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  their  remonstrance  against  it,  Barras  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  Chesapeake. 

^  Fraofois  Joseph  Panl,  Count  De  Gcasse,  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1723.  He  was  appointed  to 
command  a  French  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  at  the  heginning  of  1781.  Although  he  Was 
the  junior  in  service  of  Count  De  Barras,  he  was  made  his  superior  in  command,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant 
general.  His  cooperation  was  much  more  valuable  to  the  Americans  than  that  of  D^Estaing ;  and  in 
the  capture  of  Comwfdlis  and  his  army  at  Yorktown,  he  played  a  very  important  part.  His  domestic  re- 
lations seem  to  have  been  very  unhappy ;  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  after  leaving  America,  proving 
a  very  unworthy  woman.  His  life  was  a  burden  to  him,  particularly  after  losing  the  favor  of  his  king  in 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  military  movement.  He  died  early  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Alluding  to  the  unhappiness  of  his  latter  days,  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  April,  1778,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  De  Grasse,  said,  "  His  frailties  should  now  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  him,  while  his 
name  will  be  long  deservedly  dear  to  this  country,  on  account  of  his  successful  co-operation  in  the  glorious 
campaign  of  1781.     The  Cincinnati  in  some  of  the  states  have  gone  into  mourning  for  him." 

'  The  land  troops  for  this  expedition  were  borrowed  from  the  garrison  at  St.  Domingo,  and  consisted  of 
detachments  from  the  regiments  of  Gatinois,  Agenois,  and  Tourraine.  There  were  one  hundred  artillery, 
one  hundred  dragoons,  ten  pieces  of  field  ordnance,  and  several  of  siege  artillery  and  mortars.  De  Grasse 
promised  to  return  these  troops  by  the  middle  of  October.  '  See  page  214. 

*  The  distance  between  the  York  and  the  James  River,  at  Yorktown,  is  only  about  six  miles,  and  this 
g^ve  the  Americans  a  great  advantage  in  the  siege  that  ensued. 

*  A  Jersey  man  named  Morgan  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  British  camp  at  Yorktown, 
by  La  Fayette.  He  pretended  to  be  a  deserter,  and  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Comwallis.  On  one  occasion 
that  general  inquired  of  Morgan  whether  La  Fayette  had  many  boats.  '  Morgan,  according  to  instructions, 
told  him  the  marquis  had  enough  to  transport  his  whole  army  across  at  a  moment's  warning.  **  There  !*' 
exclaimed  Comvrallis,  turning  to  Tarleton,  *^  I  told  you  this  would  not  do."  That  expression  was  an  evi- 
dence that  escape  across  the  James  River  had  been  contemplated.  Morgan  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  money  for  his  services  in  La  Fayette's  behalf,  neither  would  he  receive  office.     He  only  desired 
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idmiraU  Hood  and  Gravea  procMd  against  the  Freneh  Fleet         Naral  Battle  off  the  Virginta  Capos.         French  Sqaadron. 

Admiral  Rodney,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  at  this  time  was 

aware  that  De  Grasse  had  sailed  for  the  American  coast, 
but  seems  not  to  have  suspected  that  his  whole  fleet  would 
proceed  to  the  Continent.  He  dispatched  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
after  him  with  only  fourteen  sail,  believing  that  that  num- 
ber would  be  quite  sufficient  to  compete  with  the  French 
squadron.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  August,  and  informed  Admiral  Graves,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Arbuthnot,  who  was  lying  in  New  York  Bay 
with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  only  five  of  which  were  fit  for 
service,  that  De  Grasse  was  probably  on  the  Virginia  coast 
Intelligence  was  received  on  the  same  day,  that  De  Ba^ 
ras  had  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  from  Newport  with  a 
considerable  squadron.  Graves  immediately  prepared  for 
sea,  and  with  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail 

•  Aug.  31,     ^^  *^®  '*"®»  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  French.*     Not  suspecting  the  strength  of 
nli.        De  Grasse,  he  hoped  to  fall  in  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  French  squadrons  and 

defeat  it 

Th3  French  fleet  lay  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  within  the  Chesapeake,  near  Cape  Henry, 


St.  Simon.  1 


bl781. 


on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
of  September.**  At 
sunrise  the  British 
fleet  was  seen  ofl*  Cape 
Charles.  At  first  Count 
De  Grasse  supposed  it  to 
be  the  squadron  of  De  Bar- 
ras,  but  being  soon  unde- 
ceived, he  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  wind  was  fair, 
and  the  British  fleet  sailed 
directly  within  the  Capes 
for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  French.  De  Grasse 


to  sea,  desiring  more  room 
for  conflict  than  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  afiR>rd- 
ed.  Admiral  Graves  bore 
down,  upon  De  Gnsae,  and 
both  fleets,  in  attempting 
to  gain  the  weather  gage, 
slowly  moved  eastward, 
clear  of  the  Capes,  upon 
the  broad  Atlantic.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  after 
noon,  a  partial  action  com- 
menced between  the  van 
and  part  of  the  center  of 
the  two  fleets,  and  coo- 


slipped  his  cables,  and  put 
tinned  until  sunset.  Several  ships  were  considerably  damaged,  but  neither  commander 
could  claim  a  victory.  Admiral  Graves  preserved  the  weather  gage  during  the  night, 
and  intended  to  have  renewed  the  battle  on  the  following  morning ;  but,  having  ascer- 
tained that  several  ships  of  the  van  division,  under  Admiral  Drake,  could  not  safely  be 
brought  into  action  again  without  being  repaired,  he  deferred  an  attack.  For  five  success- 
ive days  the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  sometimes  approaching  quite  near, 
but  neither  party  seemed  desirous  of  renewing  the  contest.  At  length  the  Count  De 
Grasse  bore  away  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  anchored  again  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  within  the 
Capes.c  There  he  found  De  Barras  with  his  squadron,  and  a  considerable  land 
force  under  M.  De  Choise  (for  portrait,  see  opposite  page),  together  with  fourteen 
transports,  with  heavy  artillery  and  military  stores  suitable  for  carrying  on  a  siege.  Gravei 
approached  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  but,  finding  the  entrance  blocked  up  by  a  foroe 
with  which  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  a  hope  of  success,  he  bore  away  and  returned 


a  favorite  guo  to  be  restored  to  him.  Morgan  said  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  good  soldier,  bat  be  was 
not  certain  that  he  woald  make  a  good  officer.  These  oironmstances  were  related  to  Mr.  Sparks  by  La 
Fayette  himself,  fifty  years  after  their  ooonrrenoe. 

^  The  portraits  of  the  French  officers  given  in  this  chapter  I  copied  from  Trambairs  picture  in  the  Ro> 
tooda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  representing  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  TrumboU  painted  the  most 
of  them  from  life  in  1787,  at  the  boose  of  Mr.  Jeffisrson,  in  Paris,  when  that  statesman  was  minister  there. 
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Lorn  in  the  Naral  Action.  March  of  the  Allied  Annies.  Arrival  of  Waahington  and  French  OfElcen  at  Williamabnrg. 

to  New  York,  for  he  began  to  entertain  greater  fears  of  the  equinoctial  gales  on  the  coast 
than  of  the  guns  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line.  The 
French  lost  in  the  action  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in- 
cluding four  officers  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The 
Cnglish  lost  ninety  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
'wounded.  The  Terrible,  one  of  the  English  ships,  was  so 
much  damaged,  that,  after  taking  out  her  prisoners  and  stores, 
tbey  set  fire  to  and  burned  her.* 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia  coast, 
the  allied  armies  were  making  their  way  southward  with  all 
possible  dispatch,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  certified  of  their  des- 
tination,' was  trying  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  South, 
and  recall  some  of  their  forces  by  menacing  movements  at 
the  North.  He  sent  Arnold  with  a  strong  force  to  attack 
New  London,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  pages 
42  and  45  inclusive.  He  also  threatened  New  Jersey,  and 
eansed  a  rumor  to  go  abroad  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  a  strong  force  against 

the  American  posts  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  which  Washing- 
ton had  left  in  charge  of  General  Heath,  with  fourteen  regi- 
ments. These  movements  and  rumors  failed  to  produce  their 
desired  eficct ;  and  the  outrages  committed  by  Arnold  at  New 
London  and  vicinity  served  only  to  heighten  the  exasperation 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  nerve  it  to  more  vigorous  action. 

When  the  allied  forces  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  there 

were  not  vessels  sufificient  to  transport  them,  and  a  large  portion 

of  the  American  troops,  and  all  of  the  French,  made  their  way 

/  ^^l^^fcH^kfVL  ^^  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  by  land.     Washington,  with  Count 

/       ^^^V^l   S^        ^^  Rochambeau   and   the  Marquis  De  Chastellux,'  reached 

^       Baltimore  on  the  eighth, »  Mount  Vernon  on  the  tenth,*    .s^ 

and  Williamsburg  on  the  evening     ^"^^ 

_^t^-  ^^  ^^®  fourteenth.     He  had  ordered  the 

<C^'^V'Ci(^  ^^^^^PLu^^    troops  that  were  embarked  on  the  Chesa- 

^     peake  to  halt,  after  learning  that  the  fleet 


'  Marshall,  i.,  448.     Stedman,  ii.,  398—401.     Ramsay,  Gordon,  Rochambeau's  Memoirs. 

'  Sir  Henry  seems  not  to  have  suspected  the  destination  of  the  allies  until  the  second  of  September,  on 
which  day  he  wrote  to  Comwallis,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  were  msrching  toward  Virginia. 

'  Francis  John,  Marquis  Ds  Chasteli.ux,  came  to  America  with  Rochambeau,  bearing  the  title  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  traveled  extensively  while  here,  and  wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour.  A  large  portion  of  it 
was  printed  on  board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  French  fleet,  before  leaving  America.  Only  twenty-four  copies 
were  printed  for  distribution  among  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  complete  work  was  translated  by  an 
English  traveler  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  published  in  London,  with  maps  and  drawings,  in  1787. 
Oo  fais  return  to  France,  the  king  made  De  Chastellux  a  field-marshal,  and  the  French  Academy  elected 
bun  one  of  its  members.  At  the  close  of  1787,  be  married  an  accomplished  lady,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Orieans.  This  circumstance  be  communicated  to  Washington,  who,  in  a  playful  letter  (April,  1788)  in  re- 
ply, said,  *'  I  saw,  by  the  eulogium  you  often  made  on  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  in  America,  that  you  had 
swallowed  the  bait,  and  that  you  would  as  surely  be  taken,  one  day  or  another,  as  that  you  were  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  soldier.  So  your  day  has  at  length  come.  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It  is 
qaite  good  enough  for  you.  Now  you  are  well  served  for  coming  to  fight  in  favor  of  the  American  rebels, 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  catching  that  terrible  contagion,  domestic  felicity,  which,  like  the 
•mall-pox  or  plague  a  man  can  have  only  once  in  his  life.''  De  Chastellux  died  in  1793.  The  fortune 
inT  himself  and  wife  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  in  1 795  his 
widow  made  application  to  Washington,  asking  for  an  allowance  from  our  government  to  her  and  her  in- 
fiant  son,  on  account  of  the  services  of  her  husband.     The  application  was  unavailing. 

^  This  was  the  first  time  that  Washington  had  visited  his  home  since  he  left  it  to  attend  the  Continental 
Congress  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  a  period  of  six  years  and  five  months;  and  he  now  remained  there 
odIj  long  enough  to  await  the  arrival  of  Count  De  Rochambeau,  whom  he  left  at  Baltimore. 
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WMhiogton'c  first  Intenriew  with  De  Grasae. 


Approach  of  the  Allied  Armlea. 


Count  Fkhscn. 


of  De  Grasse  had  left  the  CJapes  to  fight  Graves,  but  when  he  arrired  at  Willianubarg  aod 
found  both  French  fleets  in  the  Chesapeake/  he  sent  Count  FerKn, 
one  of  Rochambeau's  aids,  with  ten  transports  from  Barras's  squad- 
ron, to  hasten  the  troops  forward.  This  was  speedily  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  forces  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  at  Anhapolis,  proceeded 
by  water  to  the  James  River. 

On  the  seventeenth. Q-  Washington,  accompa/iied  by  Ro- 
chambeau,  De  Chastellux,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Du  Por- 
tail,  proceeded  to  visit  De  Grasse  on  board  of  his  flag-ship,  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  lying  ofl'Cape  Henry.  They  sailed  in  a  small  ves- 
sel called  the  Queen  Charhtte,  and  arrived  on  the  eighteenth. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Cornwallis,  as  soon  as  the  American  troops  should  reach 
Williamsburg.'  While  awaiting  their  approach,  information  was 
received  that  Admiral  Digby,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  had  ar- 
rived at  New  York  as  a  re-enforcement  for  Graves.  Confident 
that  nothing  would  be  lef^  untried  in  attempts  to  relieve  Corn- 
wallis, and  thinking  his  situation  in  the  Chesapeake  unfavorable  for  an  engagement  with 
the  augmented  force  of  the  English,  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  own.  De  Grasse  com- 
municated to  Washington  his  intention  to  leave  a  few 
frigates  to  blockade  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  and 
to  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  the  line  ia  quest  of  the 
British.  This  communication  alarmed  Washington,  for 
a  superior  naval  force  might  enter  the  Chesapeake  in  the 
mean  while,  and  assist  Cornwallis  in  making  his  escape. 
He  prevailed  upon  De  Grasse  to  remain,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  last  division  of  the  allied  troops  having 
reached  Williamsburg,  preparations  for  the  siege  com- 
menced. 

Cornwallis,  with  the  main  division  of  his  army,  occu- 
pied York  town.  The  main  body  of  his  troops  were  en- 
camped on  the  open  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  town. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas,  who  did  good  service  at 
Jamestown,  occupied  Gloucester,  with  about  seven  hund- 
red men,  and  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarle- 
ton  and  his  legion  when  the  siege  commenced.  The 
Duke  De  Lauzun  with  his  legion,  the  marines  from  the 
squadron  of  Barras,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginia  militia  un- 
der General  Weeden,  the  whole  commanded  by  the  French 
General  De  Chois6,  were  sent  to  arrest  Gloucester. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  combined  ^ 
armies,  about  twelve  thousand  strong,  lef\  Williamsburg 
by  difierent  roads,  and  marched  toward  York  town.  On 
their  approach,  the  British  left  their  field-works,  and 
withdrew  to  those  near  the  town,  the  remains  of  which 
are  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page.^     The  American  light  infantry  and  a  considerable  body 

'  Count  De  Grasse,  anxious  to  accomplish  the  object  of  bis  expedition,  and  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the 
allied  armies,  had  urged  La  Fayette  to  co-operate  with  him  in  an  attack,  by  land  and  water,  upon  York  aod 
Gloucester.  ■  But  the  marquis,  governed  by  more  prudent  counsels,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  adrantage  bo 
possessed,  refused  to  make  any  ofTensive  movement  before  the  arrival  of  Washington. 

'  De  Grasse  refused  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  he  should  ascend  the  river  above 
Yorktown  with  a  few  of  his  vessels.     He  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  blockade  in  so  narrow  a  space. 

'  For  a  sketch  of  Lauzun,  see  page  34. 

*  Intelligence  from  General  Clinton  at  New  York  induced  Cornwallis  thus  to  abandon  his  field-vorkS) 
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of  French  troops  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of  these  abandoned  works,  and  to  serve  4e 
a  covering  party  for  the  troops  while  digging  trenches  and  casting  up  breast-works.  Can- 
nonading from  the  town,  and  one  or  two  sorties,  occurred  during  the  day.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Scammell,*  the  officer  of 
the  day,  while  reconnoiter- 
ing  near  the  Fusileers*  re- 
doubt (A),  situated  upon  the 
river  bank,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  little  stream  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  was  surprised  by 
two  or  three  Hessian  horse- 
men. He  surrendered,  but 
they  shot  him,  and  left  him 
for  dead.  He  was  carried 
into  Yorktown,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Washington,  Corn- 
waUis  allowed  him  to  be  ta- 
ken to  Williamsburg.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned  on  page  430,  volume  i.  I  visited  the  site  of  the  redoubt  repre- 
sented in  the  sketch,  and  was  informed  that  Colonel  Scammell  was  killed  near  the  stream, 
which  there  crosses  the  river  road  from  Williarrisburg  to  Yorktown. 

On  the  thirtieth  the  place  was  completely  invested  by  the  allied  armies,  their  line  ex- 
tending in  a  semicircle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  British  works,  each  wing 
resting  upon  the  York  River.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  left,  the  Americans  the 
right,  while  Count  De  Grasse  with  his  fleet  remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  beat  off  any 
naval  force  which  might  come  to  the  aid  of  Cornwallis.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  be- 
sieging army  were  the  West  India  regiments  under  St.  Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  light  infantry  regiments,  commanded  by  the  Baron  and  the  Viscount  Viomenil. 
The  most  distinguished  colonels  of  these  regiments  were  the  Duke  De  Laval  Montmorenci, 
and  Counts  William  Deuxponts  and  Custine.  (For  portraits,  see  next  page.)  The  French 
artillery  and  the  quarters  of  the  two  chiefs  occupied  the  center ;  and  on  the  right,  across  a 
marsh,  were  the  American  artillery  under  General  Knox,  assisted  by  Colonel  Lamb,  Lieu- 


PLAOX  WHXmi   SCAMMSLL  WAS  KILX.XO. 


without  an  attempt  to  defend  them.  In  his  letter,  Clinton  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Digby,  and  that 
at  a  coancil  of  officers  it  was  determined  to  send  at  least  five  thousand  troops  with  the  fleet  to  relieve  him, 
and  that  they  would  sail  as  early  as  the  sixth.  Cornwallis,  therefore,  withdrew  within  his  interior  works, 
confident  that  he  could  hold  out  there,  and  keep  possession  of  both  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  these  re-enforcements.  Just  four  years  before,  Burgoyne  received  like  assurances  from  Clinton,  but 
was  disappointed.  Had  he  not  expected  aid,  he  could  have  retreated  back  to  Lake  Champlain  in  time  to 
have  saved  his  army ;  had  not  Cornwallis  expected  promised  aid  from  Clinton,  he  might  possibly  have  es- 
caped into  North  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  La  Fayette. 

*■  Alexander  Scammell  was  bom  in  Menden  (now  Milford),  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1769.  He  studied  law  with  General  Sul- 
livan, assisted  Captain  Holland  in  his  surveys  for 
the  map  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1 775  was  ap- 
pointed brigade  major  in  the  militia  of  that  state. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1776,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity fought  nobly,  and  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle  at  Stillwater.  In  1 780,  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  American  army,  and  was  a  very  popular  officer.  He  was  shot  while  reconnoitering  a  re- 
doabt  at  Yorktown,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1781 .  He  was  conveyed  to  Williamsburg,  where  he  died 
of  bis  wounds  on  the  sixth  of  October.  His  friend,  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  took  the  command  of  his  reg- 
inoeot,  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis : 

'*  ALsxANDsa  Scammell,  adjutant  general  of  the  American  armies,  and  colonel  of  the  first  repriment  of 

Sbw  Hampshire,  while  he  commanded  a  chosen  corps  of  light  infantry  at  the  successful  siege  of  Yorktown, 

in  Virginia,  was,  in  the  gallant  performance  of  his  duty  as  field  ofiicer  of  the  day,  unfortunately  captured,  and 

ailerward  insidiously  wounded — of  which  wound  he  expired  at  Williamsburg,  October,  1781.     Anno  ^ta- 

*  tia." 

The  elegiac  lines  appended  to  this  epitaph  are  printed  on  page  431,  volume  i.,  of  this  work. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  LieutellUl^colollel  SteTcu. 


tenant-colonels  Stevens*  and  Carrington,  and  Major  Bauman  ;*  the  Virginian,  Maryland, 


VnOOUlfT  VtOMCML. 


MONTMOBXKOI. 


Dsuzpoirrs. 


ilr^/OAi^ 


*  The  history  of  the  services  of  several  most  meritorious  officers  of  the  Revelation  is  only  partially  writ- 
ten ;  this  is  especially  true  of  those  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  of  the  artillery,  who  was  a  most  efficient 
and  patriotic  officer  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  its  close. 

Ebenezer  Stevens  was  born  in  Boston  in  1752,  and  at  an  early  age  became  strongly  imbaed  with  the 
principles  of  the  Bom  of  Liberty,  He  was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  in  De- 
cember, 1773  (see  list  of  names,  volume  i.,  p.  499),  and,  anticipating  evil  consequences  to  himself,  he  went 
to  Rhode  Island  to  reside.  When  that  province,  after  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  sent  an 
army  of  observation  to  Roxbury  (see  page  24),  young  Stevens  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant,  which 
bears  date  May  eighth,  1775.  His  skill  was  soon  perceived  by  Gridley  and  Knox,  and  early  in  December 
of  that  year,  he  was  directed  by  General  Washington  to  raise  two  companies  of  artillery,  and  one  of  arti- 
ficers in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  proceed  to  join  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  The  recruit- 
ing was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  Captains  Eustis  and  Nichols,  Captain  Stevens  being  in  command, 

traversed,  with  cannon  and  mortars,  through  deep  snows,  the  rough  bills 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  on  Lake 
f^^t^^'^US  Champlain,  nearly  opposite  Bplii  Rock,  enduring  great  privations  and 
suflferings.  They  descended  ttie  lake,  and  the  Sorel  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  went  down  that  stream  as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  where  they  heard  of  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans  at*Quebec.  They  returned  to  St.  John's,  and  Major  Stevens  and  his  corps  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  the  northern  department  during  1776.  In  the  spring' of  1777  he  went  to  Tioon- 
deroga,  and  commanded  the  artillery  there.  On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  when  St.  Clair  and  the  garri- 
sons retreated.  Major  Stevens  shared  in  the  mortifications  produced  by  that  retreat.  He  joined  G^ral 
Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward,  and  commanded  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  which  service  he  wti 
greatly  distinguished.  He  continued  in  the  command  of  the  artillery  at  Albany ;  and  in  April,  1778,  "in 
consideration  of  his  services,  and  the  strict  attention  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  artillery  in  the  northern  department  during  two  campaigns,"*  he  received  from  Congress  brevet 
rank  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  and  in  November  following  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery. 
General  Gates  desired  to  retain  him  in  the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the  northern  and  middle  department 
Hitherto  his  corps  had  been  considered  by  him  as  an  independent  one :  now  it  was  attached  to  that  of  Col- 
onel Crane.  Unwilling  to  serve  under  this  officer,  LicLtenant-colonel  Stevens  was  assigned  to  Colonel 
Lamb's  regiment  in  the  New  York  line,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  often  intrusted  with  special 
duties  of  great  moment,  and  was  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  laboratory  department.  He  was  selected 
to  accompany  La  Fayette  in  the  contemplated  expedition  into  Canada.  Early  in  1781  he  proceeded  with 
La  Fayette  into  Virginia  to  oppose  the  ravages  of  Arnold,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  actively  en- 
gaged with  very  full  powers,  under  the  orders  of  General  Knox,  in  collecting  and  forwarding  artillery  and 
other  munitions  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Torktown.  During  that  siege  he  was  in  alternate  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  with  Colonel  Lamb  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington.  Afler  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens  returned  north,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained 
in  command  with  Colonel  Lamb,  at  West  Point  and  its  vicinity.  When  peace  returned,  he  commenced  the 
business  of  a  merchant  in  New  York,  at  the  same  time  perfornung  the  duties  first  of  colonel,  then  of  brigt- 


'  The  same  officer  whose  name  was  appended  to  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  artillery  of  West 
Point,  which  was  furnished  to  Arnold  when  preparmg  for  his  treasonable  act.  Major  Bauman  was  post- 
master at  New  York  city  for  thirteen  successive  years,  commencing  in  1790. 


*  Journals  of  CongreM,  !▼.,  180. 
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tnd  Pennsylvanian  troops,  under  Steuben  ;  the  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey 
troops,  with  sappers  and  miners  under  General  James  Clinton ; 
the  light  infantry  under  La  Fayette ;  and  the  Virginia  militia 
under  Governor  Nelson.  The  quarters  of  General  Lincoln  were 
on  the  banks  of  Wormeley*s  Creek,  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  troops  will  be  better  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  map  on  the  next  page. 

From  the  first  until  the  sixth  of  October,  the  besieging  armies 
were  employed  in  bringing  up  heayy  ordnance,  and  making  other 
preparations.  The  evening  of  the  sixth  was  very  dark  and 
stormy,  and  under  cover  of  the  gloom,  the  first  parallel*  was  com- 
menced within  six  hundred  yards  of  Cornwallis*s  works.  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  commanded  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service.  So 
silently  and  so  earnestly  did  they  labor,  that  they  were  not  dis- 
cerned by  the  British  sentinels,  and  before  daylight  the  trenches 
"^  were  sufficiently  complete  to  shield  the  laborers  from  the  guns  of 

the  enemy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth,  several  batteries  and  redoubts  were  completed, 
and  a  general  discharge  of  twenty-four  and  eighteen  pounders  was  commenced  by  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  right.  This  cannonade  was  kept  up  without  intermission  during  the  night, 
and  early  the  next  morning^  the  French  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  enemy.  ^  q^^  ^^ 
For  nearly  eight  hours  there  was  an  incessant  roar  of  cannons  and  mortars  ;  and.  ^^i- 
hundreds  of  bombs  and  round  shot  were  poured  upon  the  British  works.  So  tremendous 
was  the  bombardment,  that  the  besieged  soon  withdrew  their  cannon  from  the  embrasures, 
and  fired  very  few  shots  in  return.  At  evening  red  hot  cannon  balls  were  hurled  from  the 
French  battery  F,  on  the  extreme  left,  at  the  Guadaloupe  and  Charon,  two  British  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  The  Guadaloupe  was  driven  from  her  post,  and  the  Charon  of  forty- 
four  guns  and  three  large  transports  were  burned.  The  night  was  starry  and  mild,  and  in- 
vited to  repose,  but  the  besiegers  rested  not,  and  York  town  presented  a  scene  of  terrible 
grandeur,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  by  the  eye  of  man.'     All  night  long  the  allies  kept 

dier,  and  finally  of  major  general,  oommanding  the  division  of  artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  held 
the  latter  office  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  oat,  and  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for 
the  defense  of  the  city.  He  ooutinued  to  be  the  senior  major  general  of  artillery  until  the  peace  of  1815. 
General  Stevens  was  often  employed  by  government  in  services  requiring  skill,  energy,  and  integrity.  In 
the  year  1800,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  Grovemor's  Island.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  New  York,  in  which  pursuit  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  died  on  the  second  of  September,  1823. 

Colonel  Trumbull  has  introduced  Lieutenant-colonel  Stevens,  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Comwal- 
Hs,  mounted  at  the  head  of  the  regiment ;  and  also  prominently  in  his  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
Letters  written  to  Colonel  Stevens  by  Generals  Washington,  La  Fayette,  Schuyler,  Knox,  Gates,  Lincoln, 
and  other  officers,  yet  in  possession  of  his  family,  attest  the  extent  of  his  services,  his  efficiency  as  an  officer, 
sod  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  man.  The  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  to  General  Grates,  and  his 
iroall  library,  were  left  to  members  of  General  Stevens's  family,  and  are  still  retained  by  them.  General 
Stevens's  second  wife  was  Lucretia,  sister  of  Colonel  William  Ledyard,  who  was  massacred  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  at  Groton,  as  recorded  on  page  44. 

*  Adam  Philip,  Count  De  Custinb,  was  bom  at  Mets  in  1740.  He  entered  the  army  in  early  life,  and 
served  under  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  French  army  in  America,  under  Rochambeau.  On  returning  to  France,  be  was  made  governor  of 
Toulon.  In  1792,  he  had  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris 
by  the  Terrorists  and  sent  to  the  guiUotine.  He  was  decapitated  in  August,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years. 

'  ParalUl  is  a  technical  terra  applied  to  tranches  and  embankments  dug  and  thrown  up  as  a  protection 
to  besiegers  against  the  guns  of  a  fort.  In  this  way  the  assailants  may  approach  a  fort,  and  construct  bat- 
teries within  short  gun-shot  of  the  works  of  the  beleaguered,  and  be  well  protected  in  their  labors. 

*  Doctor  Thatcher  in  his  journal,  page  274,  says,  *^  From  the  bank  of  the  river  I  had  a  fine  view  of  this 
splendid  conflagration.  The  sbips  were  enwrapped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  which,  spreading  with  vivid  bright- 
■eM  among  the  combustible  rigging,  and  running  with  amazing  rapidity  to  the  tops  of  the  several  masts, 
while  all  around  was  thunder  and  lightning  from  our  numerous  cannons  and  mortars,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacles  which  can  be  imagmed.     Some  of 
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•  Oct,U. 


up  a  cannonade,  and  early  the  next  morning*  another  British  Tenel  was  set  io 
flames  by  a  fiery  ball,  and  consumed. 


During  the  night  of  the  eleventh,  the  besiegers  commenced  a  second  parallel,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  British  works.  The  thre^  succeeding  days  were  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  this  line  of  trenches,  during  which  time  the  enemy  opened  new 
embrasures  in  positions  firom  which  their  fire  was  far  more  efiective  than  at  first  Two  re- 
doubts (K  and  L)  on  the  lefl  of  the  besieged  and  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  British  works,  flanked  the  second  parallel,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches. 
Preparations  were  made  on  the  fourteenth  to  carry  them  both  by  storm.  To  excite  a  q[urit 
of  emulation,  the  reduction  of  one  was  committed  to  the  American  light  infantry  under  La 
Fayette ;  the  other  to  a  detachment  of  the  French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  commanded 
by  Major-general  the  Baron  De  Viomenil,  a  brave  and  experienced  oflicer.  Toward  even- 
ing the  two  detachments  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had 
commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  during  this  campaign,  led  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  Americans,  assisted  by  Colonel  Gimat,  La  Fayette's  aid  ;  while  Colonel  Laurens,  with 

our  shells  over-reachiog  the  town,  are  seen  to  fall  into  the  river,  and  bursting,  throw  up  coliimns  of  wster, 
like  the  spoating  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 

NoTB. — Explanation  of  the  Map — A,  British  oatworks  taken  possession  of  by  the  Amerioaos  oo  tbetr 
arrival.  B,  first  parallel.  C,  D,  American  batteries.  ^,  a  bomb  battery.  G,  French  battery.  H,  Freneh 
bomb  battery.  I,  second  parallel.  K,  redoubt  stormed  by  the  Americans.  L,  redoubt  stormed  by  the 
French.    M    M    M,  French  batteries.    N,  French  bomb  battery.    O,  American  batteries. 
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Babun  Viomxmi.. 


eighty  men,  turned  the  redoaht,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.      At  a  giyen 

signal,  the  troops  rushed  furiously  to  the  charge  without  firing 
a  gun,  the  van  heing  led  hy  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey.  Over  the  abatis  and  palisades  they  leaped,  and  with 
such  vehemence  and  rapidity  assaulted  and  entered  the  works, 
that  their  loss  was  inconsiderable.  One  sergeant  and  eight 
privates  were  killed  ;  and  seven  officers,  and  twenty-five  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  Colonel  Gi- 
mat  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  foot,  and  Major  Gibbs,  com- 
mander of  Washington's  Life-guard,  was  ^Iso  slightly  wound- 
ed. Major  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  redoubt,  and  some 
inferior  officers,  with  seventeen  privates,  were  made  prisoners. 
Eight  privates  of  the  garrison  were  killed  in  the  assault,  but 
not  one  was  injured  after  the  surrender.'  This  redoubt  (K,  on 
the  map)  was  upon  the  high  river  bank,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  American  lines.  When 
I  visited  the  spot  in  1848,  the  remains  of  the  embankments  were  quite  prominent. 

The  redoubt  (L)  stormed  by  the  French  un- 
der Viomenil  was  garrisoned  by  a  greater  force, 
and  was  not  so  easily  overcome.  It  was  de- 
fended by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  one  hundred 
.and  twenty  men.  After  a  combat  of  nearly 
half  an  hour,  the  redoubt  was  surrendered. 
Eighteen  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  forty- 
two  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  men.* 
In  this  engagement  Count  Mathieu  Dumas  (see 
portrait,  on  next  page),  one  of  Roohambeau's 
aidf,  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  in  the 
advanced  corps,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
entered  the  redoubt.*  In  this  assault  the  Count 
De  Deuxponts,  who  led  the  French  grenadiers, 
waa  slightly  wounded.  Count  Charles  De  La- 
mcth,  the  adjutant  general,  was  also  wounded,  vow  r*oif  tu  sm  of  this  redoubt.* 

^  Gordon  (iii.,  258)  says  that  La  Fayette,  with  the  sanotioD  of  Washington,  ordered  the  assailants  to  re- 
member Fort  Griswold  (see  page  44),  and  put  every  man  of  the  garrison  to  death  after  the  redoubt  should 
be  captured.  There  is  no  other  than  verbal  evidence  that  such  an  order  was  ever  given,  an  order  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  character  of  both  Washington  and  La  Fayette.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterward  publicly  de- 
ni^  the  truth  of  the  allegation ;  and  so  also  did  La  Fayette.  Stedman,  an  o£Soer  under  Comwallis,  and 
historian  of  the  war,  does  not  mention  it. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  mounds  looking  northwest,  up  the  York  River.  The  first  head-land  on  the  right 
is  Gloooester  Point,  and  upon  the  high  bank  on  the  left  is  situated  the  village  of  Yorktown.  The  dark  spot 
in  the  bank  indicates  the  place  of  the  so-called  Comwallit^t  Cave. 

*  Doctor  Thatcher  says,  the  reason  why  the  loss  of  the  French  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Americans  was  the  fact  that  they  awaited  the  removal  of  the  abatis  before  they  made  the  assault,  and  all 
that  time  were  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy.  Doctor  Munson  informed  me  that  while  the  as- 
•nnlt  upon  these  redoubts  was  progressing,  Washington,  with  Lincoln,  Knox,  and  one  or  two  other  officers, 
were  standing  in  the  grand  battery  (C)  watching  every  movement,  through  the  embrasures,  with  great  anx- 
iety. When  the  last  redoubt  was  captured,  Washington  turned  to  Knox,  and  said,  "  The  work  is  done,  and 
well  done ;"  and  then  called  to  his  servant,  ^*  Billy,  band  jne  my  horse.'' 

*  Rochambean,  in  his  Memoirs^  mentions  an  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  attack  upon  this 
redoubt.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  OatenoU^  which  had  been  formed  out  of  that  of  Auvergne, 
dalled  Sans  TfacAc,  were  led  to  the  attack.  When  informed  that  they  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  perilous 
enterprise,  they  declared  their  willingness  **  to  be  killed,  even  to  the  last  man,"  if  their  original  name, 
which  they  so  much  revered,  would  be  restored  to  them.  Rochambeau  promised  them  it,  should  be  done. 
They  fought  like  tigers,  and  one  third  of  their  number  were  killed.  When  Rochambeau  reported  this  affair 
to  the  king,  Louis  signed  the  order,  restoring  to  the  regiment  the  name  of  Royal  jiuvergne.  Dumas,  in 
his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  52,  also  mentions  this  circumstance. 
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a  musket  ball  pasaing  through  both  knees.  Washington  was  highly  gratified  with  the  suc- 
cess of  these  assaults,  and  in  general  orders  the  next  day  con- 
gratulated the  armies  on  the  result. 

During  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  these  redoubts  were  in- 
cluded in  a  second  parallel,  and  by  five  o'clock  the  next  after- 
noona  some  howitzers,  which  had  been  placed  in  them, 
were  opened  upon  the  British  works.     The  situation 
of  Cornwallis  was  now  becoming  desperate.     Beleaguered  on 
all  sides  by  a  superior  force,  his  strongest  defenses  crumbling  or 
passing  into  the  possession  of  the  besiegers,  and  no  tidings  from 
General  Clinton  to  encourage  him,  the  British  commander  was 
filled  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions.     Knowing  that  the 
town  would  be  untenable  when  the  second  parallel  should  be 
completed,  he  sent  out  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
^        Abercrombie,  to  make  a  sortie  against  two  almost  completed 
batteries,  guarded  by  French  troops.     They  made  a  furious  as- 
sault at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,^  and  were  successful ;  but  the  guards 
from  Ihe  trenches  soon  drove  the  assailants  back,  and  their  enterprise  was  fruitless 
of  advantage. 

Cornwallis,  confident  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  position,  determined  to  make  a  des- 
perate efi^rt  at  flight.  His  plan  was  to  leave  the  sick  and  his  baggage  behind  ;  cross  over 
to  Gloucester,  and,  with  his  detachment  there,  cut  up  or  disperse  the  troops  of  De  Cbois^ 
Weeden,  and  Lauzun  ;  mount  his  infantry  on  horses  taken  from  the  duke's  legion,  and  others 
that  might  be  seized  in  the  neighborhood ;  by  rapid  marches  gain  the  forks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  Potomac,  and,  forcing  his  way  through  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, form  a  junction  with  the  army  in  New  York.  This  was  a  most  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, but  his  only  alternative  was  flight  or  capture.  Boats  were  accordingly  prepared,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  a  portion  of  his  troops  were  conveyed  across 
to  Gloucester.  So  secretly  was  the  whole  movement  performed,  that  the  patriots  did  not 
perceive  it ;  and  had  not  a  power  mightier  than  man's  interposed  an  obstacle,  Cyrnwallis's 
desperate  plan  might  have  been  successfully  accomplished.  The  first  body  of  troops  had 
scarcely  reached  Gloucester  Point,  when  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  almost  as  sudden  and 
fierce  as  a  summer  tornado,  made  the  passage  of  the  river  too  hazardous  to  be  again  attempt- 
ed. The  storm  continued  with  unabated  violence  until  morning,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design.  The  troops  were  brought  back  without  much  loss,  and  now  the  last 
ray  of  hope  began  to  fade  from  the  vision  of  the  earl. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  several  new  batteries  in  the  second  pa^ 
ellel  were  opened,  and  a  more  terrible  storm  of  shells  and  round  shot  was  poured  upon  the 
town  than  had  yet  been  experienced  by  the  enemy.     Governor  Nelson,  who  was  at  the 

^  Count  Mathibu  Dumas,  who,  after  bis  return  from  America,  was  made  a  lientenant  general,  was  bom 
in  Montpellier,  in  1753.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  entered  the  army.  He  accompanied  Rochambean  to 
America  as  bis  aid,  and  served  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  On  bis  return  to  Europe,  he 
entered  into  the  French  service.  He  was  married  to  Julia  De  La  Rue  in  1785.  In  1789  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  from  that  period  until  the  close  of  Napoleon's  career  be  was 
continually  engaged  in  the  most  active  public  duties.  Tet  he  found  time  to  use  bis  pen,  which  he  wielded 
with  power.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ''*'  Reign  of  Terror,''  he  fled  with  his  family,  in  company  with  CouDt 
Charles  Lameth,  who  was  wounded  at  Torktown,  to  England.  He  soon  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  flea 
into  Switzerland.  He  acted  with  La  Fayette  in  the  reorganization  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  at  length 
elevated  to  a  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  was  with  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  with 
that  event  closed  his  military  career.  The  leisure  which  ensued  he  employed  in  writing  bistoricai  essays, 
and  preparing  Memoin  of  his  own  times.  These  extend  from  1773  to  1826,  when  be  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  From  these  Memoirs  I  have  compiled  this  brief  notice  of  his  public  life.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  French  Revolution  in  1830,  and  co-operated  with  La  Fayette  in  placing  Louis  Ptiilippe  on  the 
throne.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son  (the  editor  of  his  Memoiri)^  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  almost  eighty- 
Ave  years.     He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  Trumbull  painted  the  portrait  here  given. 
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head  of  the  Virginia  militia,  commanded  the  first  battery  that  opened  upon  the  British 
works  that  morning.  His  fine  stone  mansion,  the 
roost  commodious  in  the  place,  was  a  prominent  ob- 
ject within  the  British  lines.  He  knew  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  staff  occupied  it,  and  was  probably 
in  it  when  he  began  the  cannonade.  Regardless 
of  the  personal  loss  that  must  ensue,  he  pointed  one 
of  bis  heayiest  guns  directly  toward  his  house,  and 
ordered  the  gunner,  and  also  a  bombardier,  to  play 
upon  it  with  the  greatest  vigor.*  The  desired  ef- 
fect was  accomplished.  Upon  the  heights  of  Sara- 
toga, Burgoyne  found  no  place  secure  from  the  can- 
non-balls of  the  besiegers ;  in  Yorktown  there  was 
like  insecurity  ;"  and  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn-  „ 

ing,  Uornwallis  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  house  of  Governor  Nelson,  I  have  already  mentioned,  still  bears 
many  scars  received  during  the  bombardment ;  and  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  dwelling,  I 
saw  a  huge  unexploded  bomb-shell  which  was  cast  there  by  order  of  the  patriot  owner. 

Cornwallis,  despairing  of  victory  or  escape,  sent  a  flag  to  Washington  with  a  request  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Mrs.  Moore's  house  on  the  right  of  the  American  lines,  and  just  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  parellel,*  to  arrange  terms  for  the  surrender  of  hir  army.  Washington  was 
unwilling  to  waste  precious  time  in  negotiations,  for,  in  the  mean  while,  the  augmented 
British  fleet  might  arrive,  and  give  the  earl  an  opportunity  to  escape.*     In  his  reply  to 

*  Never  did  a  man  display  more  lofty  patriotism  than  Governor  Nelson  on  this  occasion.  He  was  the 
efaief  magistrate  of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  was  oommander-in-chief  of  its  militia.  At  that 
time  the  treasury  of  Virginia  was  empty,  and  there  was  great  apprehension  that  the  militia  would  disband 
for  want  of  pay.  Governor  Nelson  applied  to  a  wealthy  citizen  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  state. 
Tlie  lecurity  was  not  considered  safe,  and  the  patriot  pledged  his  private  property  as  collateral.  The  money 
was  obtained  and  used  for  the  public  service.  Because  Governor  I^elson  exercised  his  prerogative  as  chief 
mtgistrate  of  the  state  in  impressing  men  into  the  military  service  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
maoj  influential  men  were  offended,  and  many  mortal  enemies  appeared.  But  he  outlived  all  the  wounds 
of  malice,  and  posterity  does  honor  to  his  name. 

*  Dr.  Thatcher  says  :  *^  I  have  this  day  visited  the  town  of  York,  to  witness  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
siege.  It  contains  about  sixty  houses ;  some  of  them  are  elegant,  many  of  them  are  greatly  damaged,  and 
some  totally  ruined,  being  shot  through  in  a  thousand  places,  and  honey-combed,  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
Rich  fnmiture  and  books  were  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  the  carcasses  of  men  and  horses,  half  covered 
with  earth,  exhibited  a  scene  of  ruin  and  horror  beyond  description.  The  earth  in  many  places  is  thrown 
np  into  mounds  by  the  force  of  our  shells,  and  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  spot  where  a  man  could  have^  re- 
•orted  for  safety. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  street  looking  northwest.  A  long  wooden  building,  with  steep  roof  and  dormer 
windows,  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  is  also  a  relic  of  the  Revolutionary  era.  It,  too,  was  much 
(laiDaged  bj  the  bombardment.  A  few  feet  from  the  door  of  Mr.  Nelson's  dwelling  is  a  fine  laurel-tree. 
On  the  occasion  of  La  Fayette's  visit  to  Yorktown  in  1824,  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  assembled; 
braoches  were  taken  from  this  laurel-tree,  woven  into  a  civic  crown,  and  placed  upon  the  bead  of  the  ven- 
erable marquis.  He  took  it  from  his  brow,  and  placing  it  upon  that  of  Preserved  Fish,  who  accompanied 
him,  remarked  that  none  in  all  that  compajny  was  better  entitled  to  wear  the  mark  of  honor  than  he. 

*  See  the -map  on  page  518. 

'  Delay  on  that  occasion  would,  indeed,  have  been  dangerous,  perhaps  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Americans. 
Admiral  Digby  hastened  the  repairs  of  his  vessels  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
the  capitnlation  was  signed.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  sailed  for  the  Chesa- 
peake to  aid  Cornwallis,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  This  armament  appeared  ofi*  the 
Capet  of  Virginia  on  the  twenty-fourth ;  but,  receiving  unquestionable  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  at 
Torkiown,  the  British  general  returned  to  New  York. 

Thomas  Anburey,  a  British  officer  in  Burgoyne's  army,  and  who  served  in  America  until  near  the  close 
of  1781,  published  two  interesting  volumes,  called  TraveU  in  Jtmerica.  Alluding  to  the  capture  of  Corn« 
wallis,  which  occurred  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Europe,  he  says :  **  Wben  the  British 
fleet  left  Sandy  Hook,  General  Washington  had  certain  intelligence  of  it,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  it 
Miled,  ahhongh  at  such  a  considerable  distance  as  near  six  hundred  miles,  by  means  of  signal  guns  and 
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Corawallis's  letter,  Washington  desired  him  to  transmit  his  proposals  in  writing  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  for  which  purpose  he  would  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  two  hours.  To  this  the  earl  consented,  and  within  the  stipulated  time  he  sent  a  rough 
draf^  of  the  general  hasis  of  his  proposals.^  Washington,  perceiving  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  serious  disagreement  finally,  also  sent  Cornwallis  a  general  basis  of  terms  upon 
which  he  should  expect  him  to  surrender.'  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  in  con- 
^  ^*  ference  at  Moore's  house,  and  hostilities  were  suspended 

C^'£m^      rZ^  ^3^  ^^>^  ^of  ^^  night.     The  American  comnussioners  were  Colonel 

^  Laurens,'  and  Viscount  De  Noaillet,  a  relative  of  La  Fay- 

ette's wife ;  the  British  commissioners  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross. 
.  Q^        The  commissioners  met  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  \^  but,  being  unable 

1781.    to  adjust  the  terms  of  capitulation*  definitively,  only  a  rough  draft  of  them  could  be 

alarms.  A  very  notorious  rebel  in  New  York,  from  the  top  of  bis  hoase,  hong  out  the  signal  of  a  white 
flag  the  moment  the  fleet  got  under  way,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  the  firing  of  a  gnn  at  a 
small  village  aboat  a  mile  from  our  post  at  Paulns'  Hook  (now  Jersey  City) ;  after  that  a  continual  firing 
of  cannon  was  heard  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  abont  two  day?  after  the  fleet  sailed,  was  the  period  in 
which  General  Washington  was  so  pressing  for  the  army  to  surrender." — Volnme  ii.,  page  481.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Washington  was  informed  of  the  departare  of  the  fleet  previous  to  the  surrender.  Al- 
though Digby  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  nineteenth,  on  account  of  unfavorable  winds  and  other 
causes  of  delay,  he  left  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  the  seventeenth. 

^  He  proposed  that  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  oustomary 
honors ;  that  the  British  soldiers  should  be  sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to  Germany,  under  in 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  France,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or  regularly  exchanged; 
that  all  arms  and  public  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  reserving  the  usual  indulgence  of  aide- 
arms  to  officers,  and  of  retaining  private  property  by  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  that  the  interests  of  ser- 
eral  individuals  (Tories)  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected  with  the  BriUsb,  should  be  attended  to,  and  their 
persons  respected. 

*  Washington  declared  that  a  general  basis  for  a  definitive  treaty  should  be  the  reception  of  the  two  gar- 
risons as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  same  honors  as  were  granted  to  the  American  prisoners  at  Charleston; 
but  he  would  toot  agree  to  send  the  prisoners  out  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  marched  to  some  con- 
venient place,  where  they  could  be  sustained  and  treated  kindly.  The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  harbor  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  with  all  their  guns,  stores,  tackling,  apparel,  and  furniture,  to  be  delivered  to  a  naval 
officer  appointed  to  receive  them.  The  artillery,  arms,  munitions,  and  public  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  supplied  with  the  British  hospital  stores,  and  attended  by  the  hospital  surgeons. 

Cornwallis,  in  reply,  asked  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  and  sufficient  officers  and 
men,  to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  pledging  her  safe  delivery  to  the  conqueror  sobseqoentlj, 
if  she  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea.     This  was  granted. 

'  At  that  very  time.  Colonel  Laurens's  father,  who  had  been  president  of  Congress,  was  confined  m  the 
Tower  of  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  been  captured  at  sea  while  on  his  way  to  HoUand 
to  solicit  a  loan.     This  circumstance  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

^  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation :  L  The  garrisons  at  York  and  Glonceiter 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  the  land  troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States ;  the 
naval  forces  to  the  naval  army  of  the  French  king.  IL  The  artillery,  munitions,  stores,  &o.,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them.  UL  The  two  redoubts  captured  on  the  sixteenth  to  be 
surrendered,  one  to  the  Americans,  the  ether  to  the  French  troops.  The  garrison  at  Yoric  to  march  oat 
at  two  o'clock,  with  shouldered  arms,  colors  cased,*  and  drums  beating ;  there  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  encampment.  The  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  to  be  delivered  to  the  Americans  and 
French ;  the  garrison  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  three  o'clock.  IV.  The  officers  to  retain  their  side-arms, 
papers,  and  private  property.  Also,  the  property  of  Loyalists  found  in  the  garrison  to  be  retained.  V.  The 
soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  subsisted  by  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ish, Anspach,  and  Hessian  officers  allowed  to  be  quartered  near  them,  and  supply  them  with  clothing  and 
necessities.  VL^he  officers  allowed  to  go  on  parole  to  Europe,  or  to  any  part  of  the  American  confed- 
eracy ;  proper  vessels  to  be  granted  by  Count  T)e  Grasse  to  convey  them,  under  flags  of  truce,  to  New  York, 
within  ten  days,  if  they  choose.  Passports  to  be  granted  to  those  who  go  by  land.  YH.  Officers  allowed 
to  keep  soldiers  as  servants,  and  servants,  not  soldiers,  not  to  be  considered  prisoners.  YIII.  The  Bonetta 
to  be  under  the  entire  control  of  Cornwallis,  to  go  to  New  York  with  dispatches,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
to  Count  De  Grasse.f     IX.  Traders  not  considered  close  prisoners  of  war  but  on  parole,  and  allowed  three 

*  This  dispotition  of  colors  la  conildcrod  degrading.  Lincoln  wm  obliged  to  iiibmit  to  it  at  Chmrleaton,  where  ^  Brilbh 
general  intended  it  aa  an  intuit  At  Waahingtoo  made  the  terms  of  aurrender  "  thoae  of  Charleaton,"  Comwania  waa  obBged 
to  aubmit 

t  Aa  Washington  reftiaed  to  agree  to  any  attpnlationa  respeetfaig  tiie  Torlea  in  the  Britiah  camp,  many  of  tfiem  nfled  in  tbe 
Bonetta  for  New  York,  unwilUng  to  brave  tbe  Ire  of  their  offended  countrymen. 
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Fae  SiinOe  of  the  Fourteenth  Arttele  of  the  Capitulation. 


prepared,  which  was  suhraitted  to  the  consideration  of  Cornwallis.     Washington  would  not 
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permit  the  delay  that  might 
ensae  hy  leaying  these  open  to 
ftirther  negotiation ;  he,  there- 
fere^  had  the  rough  articles  fair- 
ly transcribed,  and  sent  them  to 
his  lordship  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth,  with  a 
letter  expressing  his  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  he  signed 
by  eleven  o'clock,  and  that  the 
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months  to  dispose  of  their  property,  or  remove  it.  X.  Loyalists  not  to  be  punished  on  accoant  of  having 
joined  the  British  army.  Considering  this  matter  to  be  of  a  civil  character,  Washington  would  not  assent 
to  the  article.     ^.  Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  to  be  attended  by  the 
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garrison  would  inarch  out  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
at  the  appointed  hour  the  garrisons  at  York  and  Gloucester,  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
all  the  ammunition,  stores,  &c.,  were  surrendered,  af\er  a  siege  of  thirteen  days^to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  America  and  France.  The  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender, 
was  exceedingly  imposing.  The  American  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Yorktown  to  Hampton  (see  map),  and  the  French  army  on  the  left.  Their 
lines  extended  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Washington,  upon  his  white  charger,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  American  column  ;  and  Rochambcau,  upon  a  powerful  bay  horse,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  column.  A  vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  according  to 
eye-witnesses,  to  the  military,  was  also  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  partici- 
pate in  the  joy  of  the  event.  Universal  silence  prevailed  as  the  vanquished  troops  slowly 
inarched  out  of  their  intrenchments,  with  their  colors  cased  and  their  drums  beating  a  Brit- 
ish tune,  and  passed  between  the  columns  of  the  combined  armies.^  All  were  eager  to  look 
upon  Comwallis,  the  terror  of  the  South,'  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  vexation  and  despair,  and,  feigning  illness,  he  sent  Gen- 
eral 0*Hara  with  his  sword,  to  lead  the  vanquished  army  to  the  field  of  humiliation.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  head  of  the  line,  General  O'Hara  advanced  toward  Washington,  and, 
taking  ofi*  his  hat,  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Earl  Comwallis.  The  commander-in-chief 
pointed  him  to  General  Lincoln  for  directions.  It  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  Lin- 
coln, for  only  the  year  before  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender  of  his  army 
to  British  conquerors  at  Charleston.  Lincoln  conducted  the  royal  troops  to  the  field  select- 
ed for  laying  down  their  arms,  and  there  General  O'Hara  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of 
Comwallis ;  Lincoln  received  it,  and  then  politely  handed  it  back  to  O'Hara,  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  earl. 

The  delivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments,  twenty-eight  in  number,  was  next  pe^ 
formed.  For  this  purpose,  twenty-eight  British  captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  at  a  distance  of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  colors.  Ensign  Wilson  of  Clinton's  brigade,  the 
youngest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  (being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  conduct  this  interesting  ceremony.' 

British  surgeons.  XII.  Wagons  to  be  famished,  if  possible,  for  carrying  the  baggage  of  officers  attending 
the  soldiers,  and  of  the  hospital  surgeons  when  traveling  on  accoant  of  the  sick.  XIII.  The  shipping  and 
boats  in  the  two  harbors,  with  all  their  appendages,  arms,  and  stores,  to  be  delivered  up,  nnimpaired,  after 
the  private  property  was  unloaded.*  XIV.  This  article  b  given  entire  in  the  preca^Jing  fac  simile,  which, 
with  the  signatares,  I  copied  from  the  original  docoment,  now  in  possession  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington City.  These  articles  were  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  Lord  Comwallis,  and  by  Thomas  Sy- 
monds,  the  naval  commander  in  York  River  j  on  the  part  of  the  allied  armies,  by  Washington,  Rocham- 
beau,  Barras,  and  De  Grasse. 

^  The  Abb6  Robin,  chaplain  to  the  French  army,  wrote  an  interesting  accoant  of  this  siege  and  sorren- 
der.  He  says,  "  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  English  troops,  as  well  as  their  clean- 
liness of  dress.  To  accoant  for  their  good  appearance,  Comwallis  had  opened  all  the  stores  (about  to  be 
surrendered)  to  the  soldiers  before  tbe  capitulation  took  place.  Each  bad  on  a  complete  new  suit,  but  all 
their  finery  seemed  to  humble  them  the  more,  when  contrasted  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Amer- 
icans."—  New  T)rav€U  in  North  America  in  the  year  1781,  and  Campaignt  of  the  Jirmy  of  Count  D* 
Rochambeau. 

'  The  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis  during  his  march  of  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  through  the  Soatftem 
States  was  often  disgraceful  to  the  British  name.  He  suffered  dwelling-houses  to  be  plundered  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  carried  off;  and  it  was  well  known  that  his  lordship's  table  was  famished  with  plate 
thus  obtained  from  private  families.  His  march  was  more  frequently  that  t>f  a  marauder  than  an  honorable 
general.  It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  alone  lost,  during  Comwallis's  attempt  to  reduce  it,  thirty  thousand 
slaves.  It  was  also  estimated,  at  the  time,  from  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  daring  the 
six  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  whole  devastations  of  his  army  amounted  in  ^oe 
to  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

^  Robert  Wilson,  the  honored  ensign  on  this  occasion,  was  a  native  of  New  York.  He  had  been  early 
trained  in  the  duties  and  hardships  of  military  life,  by  his  matemal  uncle,  the  famous  Captain  Gregg  well 

*  Cbntlderable  private  property  of  the  lojal  citisEeu  had  been  plaeed  on  board  Ae  veaaeU  for  aecority  daring  the  aiegr 
ThU  was  included  in  Uie  lernu  of  the  article. 
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When  Wilson  gaye  the  order  for  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces,  to  deliver  np 
their  colors,  and  the  American  sergeants  to  advance  two  paces  to  receive  them,  the  former 
hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to  non* 
commissioned  officers.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  a  distance,  observed  this  hesitation,  and  rode 
up  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  informed,  he  willingly  spared  the  feelings  of  the  British 
captains,  and  ordered  Ensign  Wilson  to  receive  them  himself,  and  hand  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican sergeants.     This  scene  is  depicted  in  the  engraving. 

When  the  colors  were  surrendered,  the  whole  royal  army  laid  down  their  arms.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  humiliating  task  for  the  captives,  for  they  had  been  for  months  enjoying  vic- 
tories under  their  able  commander,  and  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  rebels  with  profound 
contempt.'  After  grounding  their  arms  and  laying  ofi*  their  accoutrements,  they  were  con- 
ducted back  to  their  lines,  and  guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  until  they  commenced  their 
march  for  permanent  quarters  in  the  interior  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.' 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  killed,  three  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  wounded,  and  seventy  missing.  The  whole  number  surrendered  by  ca- 
pitulation was  a  little  more  than  seven  thousand,'  according  to  the  most  reliable  authorities, 
making  the  total  loss  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-eight  hunck^d.  The  combined  army 
employed  in  the  siege  consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  regular  AmeriowL  troops,  more  than 
five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand  militia ;  a  total  of  over  sixteen  thousand  men. 
Their  loss  during  the  siege,  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  only  about  three  hundred.  The  ar- 
tillery, and  military  stores  and  provisions  surrendered,  were  very  considerable.  There  were 
seventy-five  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  iron  cannons ;  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  muskets  ;  twenty-eight  regimental  standards  (ten  of  them  English,  and 
eighteen  German) ;  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  musket-balls,  bombs,  carriages,  &c.,  &c. 
The  military  chest  contained  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  in  specie.* 
•  Oct  so,         ^^  ^^®  ^^y  succeeding  the  surrender, (^  Washington,  in  general  orders,  expressed 

1771-  his  great  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  both  armies.  Among  the  generals  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  particularly  named  w^e  Count  De  Rochambeau,  Du  Portail,  and 
other  distinguished  French  officers  ;  and  Generals  Lincoln,  Knox,  La  Fayette,  and  Steuben, 
of  the  American  army.*  He  also  spoke  warmly  of  Governor  Nelson,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his'  essential  aid.     Joy  pervaded  all  hearts,  and  that  there  might  be  none 

known  in  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  One  of  bis  exploits  I  have  related  on  page  252,  ▼olame  i. 
Young  Wilson  became  attached  to  the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  His  commission  as  ensign  (which 
I  have  seen)  is  dated  Jane  ninth,  1781,  four  months  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  At  the  dose 
of  the  war,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  from  his  certificate  I  made  the  copy 
printed  on  page  128.  He  settled  in  Central  New  York  when  it  was  a  wilderness ;  was  magistrate  many 
years;  and  for  some  time  was  postmaster  at  Manlios,  in  Onondago  coonty.  He  died  in  the  year  1811, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  still  snrvives  him,  and  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  The  late  James 
Gregg  Wilson,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  newspaper,  was  bis  last  surviving  child.  The 
statement  in  the  text  respecting  his  participation  in  the  surrender  of  the  colors  at  Yorktown  I  received  from 
his  relatives,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  tmth.  It  is  also  corroborated  by  an  eye-witness  wbo  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  knew  Wilson  from  his  boyhood  antil  his  death. 

^  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  was  present,  says  that  he  saw  many  of  the  soldiers,  with  sullen  coontenanoes,  throw 
down  their  guns  on  the  pile  with  violence,  as  if  determined  to  render  them  unfit  for  further  service.  Bj 
order  of  General  Linooln,  this  conduct  was  checked,  and  they  were  made  to  lay  them  down  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

'  The  British  prisoners  were  marched,  some  to  Winchester,  in  Yirginla,  and  some  to  Fort  Frederick,  and 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland.  The  latter  portion  were  guarded  by  militia,  commanded  by  General  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt,  and  many  serious  quarrels  between  them  and  their  custodians  occurred.  They  were  finally 
removed  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  guarded  by  Continental  troops.  ComwalHs  and  other  British 
officers  went  by  sea  to  New  York  on  parole.  Arrangements  were  finally  made  for  the  exchange  of  most 
of  them. 

*  An  estimate  made  soon  after  the  surrender,  made  the  total  loss  of  the  British  eleven  thousand  eight  hand- 
rod.  In  that  estimate  was  included  two  thousand  sailors,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  negroes,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Tories.  ^  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Robin,  Tbacber,  Botta,  Sparks. 

'  Brigadiers  Du  Portail  and  Knox  were  each  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general ;  and  Cdonel  Go- 
vion,  and  Captain  Roohefontain,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  were  each  advanced  a  grade,  by  brevet. 
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excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  general  thanksgiving,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 

that  all  those  who  were  under  arrest  or  confinement  should 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty ;'  and  as  the  next  day  was 
the  Sabbath,  he  closed  his  orders  by  directing  divine  service 
to  be  performed  in  the  several  brigades  on  the  morrow. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  with  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  army  in  America  secured  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States.  The  strong  arm  of  military  oppression, 
moved  by  governmental  power,  was  paralyzed,  and  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  from  the  hour  when  intelligence  of  the 
event  reached  them,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  subduing  the  re- 
bellion and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  realm.  The  blow 
of  disseverance  had  fallen ;  war  could  no  longer  subserve  a 
useful  purpose  ;  humanity  and  sound  policy  counseled  piaoe. 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Americans  as  the 
RocRAiiBXAu.a  intelligence  went  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  confedera- 

tion. Lieutenant-colonel  Tilghman,  one  of  Washington's  aids-de-camp,  rode  express  to 
Philadelphia  to  carry  the  dispatches  of  the  chief  announcing  the  joyful  tidings  to  Congress. 
It  was  midnight  when  he  entered  the  city.*  Thomas  M'Kean  was  then  presi-  ,ocl23. 
dent  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resided  in  High  Street,  near  Second.  Tilgh-  ^tsl 
man  knocked  at  his  door  so  vehemently,  that  a  watchman  was  disposed  to  arrest  him  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace.  M'Kean  arose,  and  presently  the  glad  tidings  were  made  known. 
The  watchmen  throughout  the  city  proclaimed  the  hour,  adding  "and  Cornwallis  is  taken/" 
That  annunciation,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  night  air,  aroused  thousands  from  iheh  beds. 
Lights  were  seen  moving  in  almost  every  house ;  and  soon  the  streets  were  thronged  with  * 
men  and  women  all  eager  to  hear  the  details.  It  was  a  night  of  great  joy  in  Philadelphia, 
foT  the  people  had  anxiously  awaited  intelligence  from  Yorktown.  The  old  State  House 
bell  rang  out  its  notes  of  gladness,  and  the  first  blush  of  morning  was  greeted  with  the  boom- 
ing of  cannons. 

Congress  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  grave  orators  of  that  august  body  could 
hardly  repress  huzzas  while  Secretary  Thompson  read  the  letter  from  Washington  announc- 
ing the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis.  On  motion  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Congress  resolved  to 
go  in  procession  at  two  o'clock  the  same  dayb  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  Church, 
"  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United  **  ^^*^  **• 
States  and  France  with  success."  A  committee  was  appointed,'  to  whom  were  referred 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and  who  were  instructed  to  report  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the 
armies  and  their  officers,  and  to  recommend  appropriate  honors.^  The  committee  reported 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Congress  resolved  that  their  thanks  should  be  presented  to  Wash- 
ington, Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  their  respective 
eommands ;  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erected  at  Yorktown  in  commemoration  of  the 

»  Thatcher,  281. 

'  Jeam  Baptists  Domatibn  de  Yimeur,  the  Coant  De  Roohambeao,  was  bom  at  Yenddme  in  1725, 
and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  1746  he  became  afd-de-camp  to  Loais  Philippe, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  La  Marohe.  Se  was 
woanded  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  He  fought  bravely  at  Creveldt,  Minden 
Cofbach,  and  Clostercamp.  He  was  made  lieutenant  general  in  1779,  and  in  1780  came  to  America  with 
a  strong  force.  After  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  remaining  several  months 
in  America,  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  fiekl-marshal  by  Louis  XYI.  During 
the  French  Revolution,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North.  He  was  superseded, 
and  suffered  the  persecutions  of  calumny,  but  a  decree  of  approbation  was  passed  in  1792.  He  then  retired 
to  his  estate  near  YendSme.  Under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  he  was  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  death. 
In  1803  Bonaparte  granted  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died 
IB  1807,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     His  Memoirs  were  published  in  1809. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Elias  Boudinot,  Joseph  Yamnro,  and  Charles  Carroll. 

*  JoumaU  of  Congre$$f  vii.,  162. 
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event ;'  that  two  Btands  of  colors  taken  from  Cornwallis  should  be  presented  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  name  of  the  United  States ;  that  two 
I  pieces  of  the  field  ordnance  captured  at  York  should 
be  presented  to  each  of  the  French  commanders, 
Rochambeau  and  De  Grasse ;  and  that  the  Board 
of  War  should  present  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Tilgh- 
man,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  horse 
properly  caparisoned,  and  an  elegant  sword.     Con- 
gress also  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  thi^ 
-)  leenth  day  of  December  for  a  general  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  throughout  the  confederacy,  on  account 
I  of  this  signal  mark  of  Divine  favor.     Legislative 
bodies,  executive  councils,  city   corporations,  and 
many  private  societies,  presented  congratulatory  ad- 
'  dresses  to  the  commanding  generals  and  their  offi- 
cers ;  and  from  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  land  arose 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  accompanied 
the  alleluiahs  of  thousands  of  worshipers  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  were  sorely  perplexed  when  the  intelligence  reached  them.' 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November ;  its  first  business  was  a  consid- 
eration of  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  America,  which  reached  ministers  ofiicially  on  Sun- 
day, the  twenty-fifth. ft     Violent  debates  ensued,  and  Fox  even  went  so  far  as 
'  to  intimate  that  Lord  North  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French.     The  minister  in- 

dignantly repelled  the  insinuation,  and  justified  the  war  on  the  ground  of  its  justice,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  British  rights^  Upon  this  point  he  was  violently  assailed  by 
Burke,  who  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  I  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  which  we 
went  to  war  !  Oh,  excellent  rights  !  Oh,  valuable  rights  !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for 
we  have  paid  dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable  rights  !  that  have  cost  Britain  thir- 
teen provinces,  four  islands,*  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions 
[three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars]  of  money  !'*  The  younger  Pitt  distinguished 
himself  in  this  debate,  and  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  opposition.  On  the  thirtieth  of  No- 
vember, that  party  proposed  the  bold  measure  (last  adopted  during  the  Revolution  of  1688) 
of  not  granting  supplies  until  the  ministers  should  give  a  pledge  to  the  people  that  the  war 
in  America  should  cease.  This  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one. 
Several  conflicting  propositions  were  made  by  both  parties,  but  without  any  definite  result, 


'  The  marble  for  this  column,  like  many  other  monuments  ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  is  yet 
in  the  quarry.  It  was  proposed  to  have  it  '*  ornamented  with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  Earl 
Cornwallis,"  to  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  De  Grasse. — Jowmalt,  vii.,  166. 

'  This  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  flags  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  presented  to  Washington.  I 
made  this  sketch  of  the  flag  itself,  then  in  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  It  belonged  to  the  sev- 
enth regiment.  The  size  of  the  flag  is  six  feet  long,  and  five  feet  four  inches  wide.  The  ground  is  blue ; 
the  central  stripe  of  the  cross  red ;  the  marginal  ones  white.  In  the  center  is  a  crown,  and  beneath  it  a 
garter  with  its  inscription,  "  Honi  toil  qui  mal  y  perue^^^  inclosing  a  full-blown  rose.  These  are  neatly 
embroidered  with  silk.     The  fabric  of  the  flag  is  heavy  twilled  silk. 

'  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  in  his  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times  (page  246),  has  left  an  interesting  rec- 
ord of  the  eflect  of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  upon  the  minds  of  Lord  North  and  the  king. 
The  intelligence  reached  the  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  at  noon.  Wfaxall  ask^ 
Lord  George  Germain  how  North  "  took  the  communication  ?"  "  As  he  would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball 
in  his  breast,"  replied  Lord  George ;  "  for  he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
the  apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  '  Oh  I  God,  it  is  all  over  !*  words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  consternation  and  distress."  Lord  George  Germain  sent  off*  a  dbpatch  to 
the  kmg,  who  was  then  at  Kew.  The  king  wrote  a  calm  letter  in  reply,  but  it  was  remarked,  as  evidence 
of  unusual  emotion,  that  he  bad  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  writing,  which  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  do  with  scrupulous  precision.     Yet  the  handwriting  evinced  composure  of  mind. 

*  He  referred  to  disasters  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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^d  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  twenty-first  of  Jan- 
uary.* 

Although  the  British  power  in  America  was  subdued,  it  still  had  vitality.  The  enemy 
yet  held  important  posts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  Washington  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  he  now  possessed,  by  capturing  or  dispersing  the  royal  garrisons  at  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah.  For  this  purpose,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Count  De  Grasse  in 
an  expedition  against  Charleston.  He  repaired  on  board  the  VUle  de  Paris,  and  held  a 
personal  conference  with  the  admiral.  To  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Washington,  De  Grasse 
replied  that  '*  the  orders  of  his  court,  ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Span- 
iards, rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  on  the  coast  during  the  time  which  would 
be  required  for  the  operation."  He  also  declined  conveying  troops  to  the  South  for  re-en- 
forcing General  Greene,  but  he  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  cover 
the  transportation  of  the  Eastern  troops  and  of  the  ordnance,  to  the  head  of  Elk.  These, 
under  the  command  of  G^ieral  Lincoln,  were  embarked  on  the  second  of  November,  and 
from  the  head  of  Elk  proceeded  by  land  to  winter  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  fourth,  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops,  and  on  that 
day  the  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake  for  the  West  Indies.  Before  it  sailed, 
Wtshington  presented  Count  De  Grasse  with  two  beautiful  horses,  as  a  token  of  his  per- 
sonal esteem. 

The  French  army  remained  in  Virginia  (Rochambeau  having  his  head-quarters  at  Will- 
iamsburg), ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  North  or  South.  There  they  remained 
until  the  next  summer, t>  when  they  joined  the  Continental  army  on  the  Hudson.^ 
They  proceeded  to  New  England  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  December  embarked 
at  Boston  for  the  West  Indies.  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  body  of  troops,  was  sent  to  re- 
enforce  General  Greene  at  the  South.  He  was  directed  to  march  by  the  way  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  dislodge  the  enemy  there.  This  he  efiected,  and  at  the  close  of  1781  there  was 
not  a  hostile  foot  except  those  of  resident  I'ories  and  prisoners  of  war,  in  all  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina. 

When  Washington  had  completed  all  his  arrangements,  he  led  Yorktown,^  and      ^  ^^^  ^ 
hastened  to  Eltham,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Custis,  the        i^i- 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.     He  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  die,  and  stayed  there  a  few 
days  to  mingle  his  grief  with  that  of  the  afflicted  widow.     Mr.  Custis  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.'     From  Eltham,  Wash- 
ington proceeded  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Mount  Vernon,  receiving  and  answering  various 
public  addresses  on  the  way.     On  the  day  afler  bis  arrival  in  Philadelphia.^^  he 
went  to  the  State  House,  and  on  being  introduced  into  the  hall  of  Congress  by  two 
members,  he  was  greeted  by  a  congratulatory  address  by  the  president.     He  remained  some 
time  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  regarded  with  reverence  by  all  classes. 

We  will  here  close  the  chronicle,  visit  the  historical  localities  about  Yorktown,  and  then 
lide  down  to  Hampton,  near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Nelson,  I  rode  to  *'  Moore^s  House,"  where  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  armies  met  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation.  On  our  way  we  visited  the  site 
of  the  two  redoubts  (K  and  L,  on  the  map)  captured  respectively  by  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  visible  lines  of  the  one  assailed  by  the  French  cross  the  road  leading  to 
Moore's  house.  On  each  side  of  the  way  the  embankments  are  quite  prominent.  The  re- 
mains of  the  other  one,  on  the  river  bank,  are  noticed  and  delineated  on  page  519.  In  the 
fields  farther  south,  crossing  the  Hampton  road,  and  extending  almost  to  the  old  Jamestown 
road  along  which  the  American  division  of  the  allied  armies  approached  Yorktown,  might 
be  seen  a  ridge,  the  remains  of  the  second  parallel.     In  a  southwesterly  direction,  about  a 

*  The  order  and  disoipline  of  the  French  army  while  on  this  march,  and  the  deputation  of  Quakers  who 
met  Rochambeau  at  Philadelphia,  are  noticed  on  page  55. 

*  Mr.  Costis  left  four  infant  children.  Washington  adopted  the  two  younger,  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
100  still  survives ;  the  respected  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  Esq.,  of  Arlington  House,  Virginia. 
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mile  and  a  half  distant,  is  the  low  ground  where  the  armies  rested  before  making  a  disposi- 
tion of  their  forces  for  attacking  Cornwallis. 

Moore*8  house  is  very  pleasantly  aitn- 
ated  in  the  midst  of  a  level  lawn  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  oi  the  banks  of  the 
York.  Although  so  lata  in  the  ^  ^^  g, 
season,^  it  was  surrounded  with  ^^48.' 
green  shrubbery,  and  from  a  bush  near 
the  piazza  I  plucked  a  full-blown  roae 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  was  shown 
the  room  in  which  it  is  asserted  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed  by  Cornwallis  and 
his  conquerors.  This,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
earl  was  beyond  his  lines  until  he  depart- 
ed for  New  York  on  parole.  He  signed 
MooBi'8  HouwL*  the  capitulation  at  his  quarters  in  the 

town  ;  and  above  the  signature  of  Washington  and  the  French  officers  is  written,  **  Done 
in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,*'  &c.  Moore*8  bouse  is  famous  only  as  being  the  place 
where  the  commissioners  held  their  conference. 

We  next  visited  the  places  designated  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  British  laid 
down  their  arms.  In  a  field,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  southward  of  the  British  intrench- 
meats,  three  tulip  poplars  were  pointed  out  for  many  years  as  indices  of  the  exact  place  of 
surrender.  The  old  trees  are  now  gone,  but  three  small  ones  supply  their  places.  This  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Hampton  road.  In  Trumbuirs  picture  of  the  Surrendert  the  house 
of  Governor  Nelson  is  seen.  Trumbull  visited  Yorktown  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the 
ground,  in  1791,  and  doubtless  had  the  true  location  pointed  out  to  him.  From  the  field 
where  the  tulip  pophtrs  are,  however,  the  house  can  not  be  seen,  but  from  a  large  field  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hampton  road,  sloping  in  the  direction  of  the  <*  Pigeon  Quarter,"  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  British  lines  (the  distance  mentioned  in  history),  the  house  may  be 
plainly  seen.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nelson  and  other  intelligent  gentlemen  at  Yorktown, 
that  the  large  field,  noted  as  the  spot  on  the  map  printed  on  page  518,  is  the  locality  where 
the  captive  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  where  the  marble  column,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress, should  be  erected. 

From  the  field  of  humiliation  we  rode  back  to  the  village,  and  afler  visiting  the  remains 
of  the  elegant  dwelling  of  President  Nelson,  which  was  situated  near  that  of  the  governor, 
within  the  British  lines,  I  passed  an  hour  in  the  venerated  mansion  of.Grovemor  Nelson, 
printed  on  page  521.  It  was  erected  by  the  first  emigrant  Nelson  ("  Scotch  Tom"),  and 
is  of  imported  bricks.  Among  other  relics  of  the  past,  I  saw  upon  the  walls  the  mutilated 
portraits  of  President  Nelson  and  his  lady,  the  parents  of  the  governor.  They  were  thus 
injured  by  the  British  when  they  rifled  his  house  at  Hanover,  whither  he  had  taken  his  fam- 
ily and  furniture  for  security. 

I  lef^  Yorktown  at  two  o'clock  for  Hampton,  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Charley  was 
invigorated  by  rest  and  abundance  of  oats,  and  the  road  being  generally  quite  level,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  I  was  only  about  four  hours  on  the  way.  The  country  is  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  toward  the  ocean,  and  quite  thickly  settled.     The  forests  are  chiefly  of  pine, 

^  This  is  a  view  from  the  lawn,  looking  soath.  It  is  a  frame  bailding  with  a  brick  foandation.  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  it  belonged  in  fee  to  Governor  Nelson,  but  its  oconpant,  a  widow  Moore,  had  a  liie  inter- 
est in  it,  and  it  was  known  as  Moore^s  house.  The  narrow  piazza  in  front  is  a  modern  addition.  This 
house  is  upon  the  Temple  Farm,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  vestiges  of  a  small  temple  or  church,  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  settlement,  are  there  seen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Yorktown.  Aroond  the 
temple  was  a  wall,  and  withm  are  several  tomb-stones.  One  of  these  bear  the  name  of  Major  Willuh 
GoQCH,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  1655. 
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intenperaed  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  tulip  poplars,  gums,  sycamores,  and  occasionally  an  elm. 
The  green  holly  ^Hth  its  blazing  berries,  and  the  equally  verdant  laurel,  every  where  enliven 
the  forest  scenery.  I  crossed  two  considerable  swamps,  and  at  twilight  reached  the  margin 
of  a  third,  within  a  few  miles  of  Hampton.  The  branches  of  the  tall  trees  interlaced  above, 
and  the  amber  light  in  the  west,  failed  to  penetrate  and  mark  the  pathway.  Suddenly  the 
bland  air  was  filled  with  chilling  vapors,  which  came  rolling  up  from  the  sea  on  the  wings 
of  a  southeast  wind,  and  I  was  enveloped  in  absolute  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  broad 
morass.  As  at  Occaquan,  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  relied  upon  his  instinct  and 
better  sight  for  safety.  His  faculties  proved  trustworthy,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
I  was  at  comfortable  lodgings  close  by  the  beach,  in  the  old  town  of  Hampton,  ninety-six 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.^ 

Early  the  next  morning  I  rode  to  old  Point  Comfort,*  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  not- 
withstanding heavy  masses  of  clouds  were  yet  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  and  a  chilling  mist 
enveloped  every  thing  as  with  a  shroud.  Old  Point  Comfort  is  a  sandy  promontory,  which, 
with  Point  Willoughby  opposite,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  It  is  a  place  of 
public  resort  in  summer  as  an  agreeable  watering-place.  The  fine  sandy  beach  afibrds  de- 
hghtful  bathing  grounds,  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean  deprives  summer  of  half  of  its 
fervor.  The  extremity  of  the  point,  eighty  acres  in  extent,  is  covered  by  Fort  Monroe,'  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fortifications  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  area  of  the  fort  are 
the  ofiScers*  quarters,  with  neat  flower-gardens  attached  ;  and  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
beautiful  live-oaks,  isolated  and  in  groves,  which  give  the  place  a  summer  aspect,  even  in 
mid-winter.  Between  Point  Comfort  and  the  opposite  Cape  the  water  is  shallow,  except 
in  a  narrow  channel  through  the  bar.  Here  the  ocean  tides  and  the  river  currents  meet, 
and  produce  a  continual  ripple.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Rip  Raps  was  given 
to  the  spot.  In  the  midst  of  these,  nineteen  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Monroe,  is  the  half 
finished  Fort  Calhoun,  or  Castle  of  the  Rip  Raps.  It  was  ascertained,  while  building  it, 
that  the  ground  was  unstable,  and  the  heavy  masonry  began  to  sink.  Immense  masses  of 
loose  stones  have  since  been  piled  upon  it,  to  sink  it  as  deep  as  it* will  go  before  completing 
the  walls.  In  this  condition  it  now  remains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  another  hour 
will  be  employed  upon  it,  except  to  carry  away  the  stones  for  the  more  useful  and  more  no- 
ble purpose  of  erecting  an  iron-foundery  or  a  cotton-mill.  Henceforth  our  fortresses,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  war,  will  have  no  other  useful  service  to  perform  than  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

Within  the  bar  of  the  Rip  Raps  is  the  spacious  harbor  called  the  Hampton  Roads, 
wherein  vast  navies  might  ride  with  safety.  Twice,  hostile  fleets  have  cleft  those  waters. 
The  first  was  in  October,  1775,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  driven  by  his  fears,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Williamsburg,  gratified  his  desire  for  revenge  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  patriots. 
The  people  of  Hampton  anticipated  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet,^  and  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  assistance.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  one  hundred  Culpepper  men,  was 
sent  to  protect  them ;  but  before  their  arrival.  Captain  Squires,  of  the  British  navy,  sent  by 
Donmore  with  six  tenders,  appeared  in  Hampton  Creek. »  He  commenced  a  furi-  aOctSM. 
ous  cannonade,  and  under  that  cover  sent  armed  men  in  boats  to  burn  the  town.  1775. 
Vifginia  riflemen,  concealed  in  the  houses,  soon  sent  so  many  death-shots  that  the  boats  were 
obliged  to  return.     The  tenders  were  compelled  to  recede  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles, 

'  Hampton,  in  Elizabeth  City  ooanty,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Virginia.  Its  site  was  visited  by  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1607,  while  exploring  the  mouth  of  the  James  River.  The  natives  called  the  place  Ke-eough' 
ian.     The  English  commenced  a  settlement  there  in  1610,  and  in  1705  it  was  erected  into  a  town  by  law. 

'  This  point  was  Smith's  first  binding-place,  and  beeause  he  foond  good  anchorage,  a  hospitable  reoep- 
tioo,  and  various  other  comforts,  he  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 

*  In  1 630  a  small  fort  was  erected  on  Point  Comfort ;  and  it  was  there  that  Comit  De  Grasse  caused 
•oaie  fortifications  to  be  thrown  op  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  St.  Simon  previous  to  the  siege 
oTTorktown  in  1781. 

*  Dunmore's  force  consisted  of  the  Fowey,  Mercury,  Kingfisher,  and  Otter ;  two  companies  from  a  West 
India  regiment,  and  a  motley  rabble  of  negroes  and  Tories. 
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and  wait  for  re-enforcements.  Woodford  arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  he  immediately  disposed  his  men  for  action. 
At  sunrise  the  hostile  fleet  bore  in  for  the  shore,  and,  laying  with  springs  on  her  cables,  com- 
menced a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town,  and  greatly  damaged  many  of  the  houses. 
Woodford  commanded  his  men  to  fire  with  caution  and  sure  aim,  the  vessels  being  within 
rifle  shot.  Men  were  picked  ofi*  in  every  part  of  the  ships,  and  great  terror  soon  prevailed 
in  the  fleet.  The  cannons  were  deserted,  for  every  gunner  became  a  target  fi>r  the  sharp- 
shooters. Unable  to  withstand  such  a  destructive  fire,  the  British  commander  ordered  the 
cables  to  be  slipped  and  the  vessels  to  retreat.  The  latter  movement  was  diflicult,  for  men 
seen  at  the  helm  or  aloft  adjusting  the  sails  were  singled  out  and  shot  down.  Many  of 
them  retreated  to  the  holds  of  the  vessels,  and  refused  obedience  to  their  commanders  when 
ordered  out  on  the  perilous  duty.  Two  of  the  sloops  drifted  ashore.  Before  the  fleet  could 
escape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Woodford's  corps,  sunk  five  vessels.  The  victory 
was  complete.* 

Among  the  buildings  yet  remaining,  which  suffered  from  this  cannonading,  is  St.  John's 

(Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  said  to  be  the  third 
oldest  house  of  worship  in  the  state.  The  earliest 
inscription  in  its  grave-yard  is  1701.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  royal  arms,  handsomely  carved, 
were  upon  the  steeple.  It  is  related  that  soon  afler 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
the  steeple  was  shattered  by  lightning,  and  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  hurled  to  the  ground. 

In  1813,^  Hampton  was  attacked  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  with  his  fleet,  and  by 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men  under  General  Bcck- 
with,  who  landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort.     The  gar- 
rison of  the  flight  fortification  at  Hampton  oonsist- 
8t.  John's  Chubch.*  ^  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  militia.     They  were 

too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  and  retired.  The 
town  was  given  up  to  pillage  at  the  hands  of  a  renegade  corps  of  French  prisoners,  who  had 
been  promised  such  a  gratification.  For  two  days  they  desolated  Hampton  without  re- 
straint. Private  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed  ;  the  leading  citizens  were  grossly 
insulted  and  abused  ;  females  were  violated  ;  and  in  one  instance  an  aged  sick  man  was 
murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  wife."  When  filled  to  satiety,  the  vultures  left  Hampton  Roads 
to  seek  for  prey  elsewhere. 

The  easterly  wind  ceased  at  noon ;  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  out  with  all 
the  brilliancy  and  fervor  of  early  June,  when  I  rode  back  to  Hampton  from  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  three  o'clock  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west  brought  back  the  masses  of  vapor 
which  had  been  borne  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  all  night.  They  came  in  heavy  cumulous 
clouds,  and  when,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  I  embarked  upon  a  steam-packet  for  Norfolk, 
eighteen  miles  distant,  rain  fell  copiously.  We  entered  the  Elizabeth  River  at  dusk,  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  a  little  past  six  o'clock.* 

*  Jones,  p.  63-64.     Howison,  ii.,  95. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  charch-yard  looking  southeast.  The  edifice  is  cruciform,  and  built  of  imported 
brick.  It  is  near  the  head  of  the  town,  dn  the  east  side  of  the  York  road.  In  a  field  about  a  mile  froa 
Hampton  are  four  black  marble  tablets,  with  arms  and  inscriptions  upon  two  of  them.  One  there,  over  the 
grave  of  Vice-admiral  Neville,  bears  the  date  of  1697  ]  the  other,  over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Carle,  bss 
Sie  date  of  1700  upon  it. 

3  Perkinses  HUtory  of  the  Late  War,  These  outrages,  so  dishonorable  to  the  British- oharaeter,  are  &cis 
well  attested  by  a  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 

<  Norfolk  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It 
was  established  by  law  as  a  town  in  1705,  formed  into  a  borough  in  1736,  and  incorporated  a  oitj  by  tbf 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1845. 
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Ride  to  the  Great  Bridge. 


Deacriptlon  of  the  Locality. 


The  morning  of  the  twenty-third*  was  cold  and  blustering,  like  a  late  Novem-     ^^ 
ber  day  at  the  North.     Before  breakfast,  I  called  upon  the  sexton  of  old  St.  Paul's 
Church,  procured  the  key  of  the  strong  inclosure  which  surrounds  it  and  the  ancient  burial- 
ground,  and  in  the  keen  frosty  air  made  the  annexed  sketch.     This  venerable  edifice  is 
almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  conflagration  of  the 

town  on  the  first  of  January,  1 7  7  6 ,  an  event  which  j ,  i^  * 

will  be  noticed  presently.     The  church  is  cruci-  t 

form,  and  built  of  imported  bricks,  the  ends  of 
which  are  glazed,  and  gives  the  edifice  a  checkered 
appearance  like  that  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  sev- 
eral other  buildings  in  Philadelphia.  On  the 
street  front  of  the  church,  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, is  a  large  cavity  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurl- 
ed from  the  British  shipping  during  the  attack 
just  alluded  to.  It  is  an  honorable  scar,  and  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  the  gratification  of  the 
corious.  and  as  a  mute  relator  of  the  malice  of  the  Sr.  Pauls  chubch. 

foes  to  liberty.  The  short  battlemented  tower,  built  of  wood,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
church.  Originally  there  was  a  small  tower  with  a  spire  at  each  corner,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  main  building.  With  these  exceptions,  the  exterior  is  the  same  as  when  Norfolk 
was  destroyed  ;  its  interior  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  adorned  with  fresco  painting. 
Over  the  principal  side  entrance  to  the  church,  the  date  of  its  erection  (1739)  is  given  in 
large  figures  formed  by  projecting  bricks.  I  worshiped  in  the  old  fane  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  confess  to  wandering  thoughts,  for  the  associations  of  the  place  often  closed  the  senso- 
riam  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  started  for  the  Great  Bridge,  and  the  verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  country  is  level  most  of  the  way  ;  and  the  road  crosses  two  considerable  swamps  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  the  Great  Bridge,  wherein  the  dark-green  gall-bush,  loaded  with  fruit 
resembling  whortleberries,  abounds.  Great  Bridge  is  the  name  for  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant structure,  unless  the  causeways  connected  with  it  may  be  included  in  the  term. 


VOBW  AT  TUX  GeKAT  BrIOUS. 

The  Great  Bridge  proper  is  about  forty  yards  in  length,  and  spans  the  south  bank  of  the 
Elizabeth  River,  about  nine  miles  from  Norfolk.  Extensive  marshes,,  filled  and  drained  al-' 
tamately  with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  making  the  whole 
breadth  of  moraas  and  stream,  at  this  point,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Great  Bridge' 
extends  acroaa  the  main  stream  from  two  islands  of  firm  earth,  which  are  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Each  of  these  islands  are  connected  with  the  main  by  a  causeway  and 
•mailer  bridges.     On  the  western  side  of  the  rivor  is  the  small  scattered  village  of  Great 


>  This  view  is  from  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  near  the  tide-mill,  looking  north.     On  the  left  of  the 
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Bridge,  not  much  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  island 
at  the  western  end  of  the  hridge  are  two  or  three  houses  and  a  tide-mill,  and  upon  the  one 
at  the  Norfolk  side,  where  Dunmore  oast  up  intrenchments,  is  a  wind-mill,  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme lefl  in  the  preeeding  picture.  The  marsh  is  covered  with  osiers,  and  tall  coarse  grass ; 
and  the  whole  scene,  though  picturesque,  is  rather  dreary  in  aspect.  Let  us  observe  what 
history  has  chronicled  respecting  the  Great  Bridge  and  vicinity. 

We  hav^  already  considered  the  flight  of  Dunmore  from  Williamsbuig,  and  his  attempt 
to  destroy  Hampton,  and  have  alluded  to  his  raising  the  royal  standard  at  Norfolk,  and  pro- 
claiming martial  law  throughout  the  colony,  and  freedom  to  the  slaves.  He  made  Norfolk 
harbor  the  rendezvous  for  the  British  fleet,  and  determined  there  to  establish^ the  head- 
quarters of  ministerial  power  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Previous  to  making  an  efibrt  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  he  sent  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors  ashore,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of 
the  ships,  to  carry  ofi*  John  Holt*s  printing  establishment,  which  was  doing  good  service  fiot 
the  patriot  cause.  Holt,  though  a  high  churchman,  was  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
Whig.  This  outrage  was  committed,  and  two  of  Holt*s  workmen  were  taken  away  pris- 
oners, without  resistance  from  the  people.  The  Tories  were  numerous,  and  the  Whigs  woe 
overawed.  The  corporation  of  Norfolk  sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dunmore ;  it  was 
answered  by  insult.'  This  insult  was  followed  by  violence.  Hampton  was  attacked,  and 
depredations  were  committed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth  and  James  Rivers.  Re- 
pelled with  spirit,  Dunmore  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  of  terror.  With  his  motley  force  he 
penetrated  Princess  Anne  county,  to  plunder  and  lay  waste.  He  was  successful,  and  em- 
boldened thereby,  declared  open  war.  All  Lower  Virginia  was  aroused,  and  the  government 
directed  its  whole  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  state  thus  menaced.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Dunmore*s  attempt  to  bring  the  Indians  upon  the  colonists  was  made  known.  The 
people  burned  with  fierce  indignation.  Colonel  Woodford,  who  afterward  became  a  brigi- 
dier  general  in  the  Continental  army,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  minute-men  into  Nor- 
folk county,  and  the  militia  of  that  section  were  called  to  arms.  Adjutant  BuUit  accom- 
panied him.  Perceiving  these  preparations,  Dunmore  became  alarmed.  He  constructed 
batteries  and  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  armed  the  blacks  an^Tories,  and  ordered  the  coon* 
try  people  to  send  their  cattle  to  the  city  for  his  use,  under  penalties  for  disobedience. 

bridge  are  seen  pUes  of  wood  and  lumber,  the  chief  articles  of  trade  there.  The  causeway  a  seen  extend- 
ing on  the  right,  to  the  island  on  the  Norfolk  side,  whereon  is  a  wind-mill  constmoted  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  man  whose  acumen  was  certainly  not  remarkable.  Placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  morass  and  surrounded  by  trees,  its  sails  never  revolved,  and  it  remains  a  mon- 
ument of  folly.  It  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  southern  extremities  of  the  fortifications 
thrown  up  by  Dunmore,  and  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  guide  to  the  remains  of  those 
works. 

*  The  municipal  authorities  informed  Dunmore  that  they  oould  easily  have  prevented 
the  removal  of  the  type,  but  preferred  a  peaceable  course,  and  asked  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  persons  and  property  illegally  carried  away.  Dunmore  replied  that  he  had 
done  the  people  of  Norfolk  good  service  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  having  their 
minds  poisoned  by  rebellious  doctrines,  and  intimated  that  cowardice  alone  prevented 
their  interfering  when  the  types  were  carried  to  the  fleet.  Holt  went  to  Williamsburg, 
where  he  had  formerly  resided  and  held  the  office  of  mayor,  and  published  a  severe  ar-  wikikmili.. 
tide  against  Dunmore.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  where,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
published  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Pott  Boy,  in  company  with  James  Parker,  and  established  a  news- 
paper. When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city,  he  left  it,  and  published  his  journal  at  Esopos  and 
Poughkeepsie.  While  at  the  former  place,  he  published  Burgoyne^s  pompous  proclamation,  noticed  on 
page  133,  volume  i. ;  and  while  at  the  latter,  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  dreadful  account  of  the  Wy- 
dming  massacre,  which  he  received  from,  the  flying  fugitives.  Holt  died  January  thirtieth,  1784,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  His  widow  printed  a  memorial  of  him  on  cards,  which  she  distribute  aoiong  their  friends.* 
— See  Thomases  History  of  Printing,  ii.,  105. 

*  The  following  U  s  copy  of  the  memorial  preserved  in  Alden'f  CoUutUm  qf  American  Bpiupht,  L,  S71 :  **  A  doe  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  John  Holt,  printer  to  thif  ftate.  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  patiently  obeyed  Death'a  awfbl  tamnuNw,  oo  the  tUr> 
tieth  of  January,  1784,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  hit  age.  To  aay  that  his  family  lament  him,  is  needless ;  that  his  fHcnds  be- 
wail him,  useless ;  that  all  regret  him,  unnecessary ;  for  that  he  merited  every  esteem,  is  certain.  Hie  tongue  of  slander  can 
not  say  less,  though  Justice  mifl^  say  more.  In  token  of  sincere  affection,  his  disconsolate  widow  hath  caoeed  tbia  i 
to  bo  erected." 
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FoitlficatioM  tt  tlie  Great  Bridfo.     Attack  on  the  American  Redoubt     Death  of  Capt  Fordyce.     Stratagem  of  MiO-  Marsball. 

Apprised  of  the  movement  of  Woodford,  and  the  point  from  whence  he  might  expect  the 
approach  of  the  Virginians,  Dunmore  resolved  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Elizabeth  River 
at  Great  Bridge.  His  force  consisting  of  only  about  two  hundred  regulars,  and  a  corps  of 
Norfolk  volunteer  Loyalists,  he  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  negroes  and  the  vilest  portion 
of  society.  He  cast  up  breast- works  upon  the  island,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  furnished  them  amply  with  cannons.  This  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  Virgin- 
ians, who  could  approach  the  batteries  only  upon  a  narrow  causeway.  With  a  motley  force 
of  regulars  and  volunteers,  negroes  and  vagrants,  in  number  about  six  hundred,  Dunmore 
garrisoned  his  fortress.  The  Virginians  constructed  a  small  fortification,  of  semicircular 
form,  near,  the  western  end  of  the  causeway,  the  remains  of  which  were  yet  quite  visible 
when  I  visited  the  spot.*  From  the  breast- work  a  street  ascended  about  four  , December, 
hundred  yards  to  a  church,  where  the  main  body  of  the  patriots  were  encamped.  ^^^s* 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  ninth  of  Deoember,^  before  daylight,  Dunmore,  who  re- 
mained  at  Norfolk,  ordered  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  to  attack  the  redoubt  of 
the  patriots.  He  had  been  informed  that  they  were  few  in  number,  and  weak  in  skill  and 
experience ;  he,  therefore,  felt  certain  of  success.^  When  the  Virginians  had  beaten  the 
reveille.  Captain  Fordyce,  with  about  sixty  grenadiers  and  a  corps'  of  regulars,  was  ordered 
to  the  attack.  Af^er  firing  one  or  two  cannons  and  some  musketry,  he  pressed  forward, 
erossed  the  Great  Bridge,  burned  the  houses  and  some  shingles  upon  the  island,  on  which 
the  tide-mill  now  stands,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  guards  in  the  breast- work.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  returned,  and  the  assailants  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Fordyce  rallied 
them,  and  having  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon  over  the  bridge,  and  placed  them  on  the 
island  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  breast-work,  led  his  men  (about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number)  steadily  across  the  causeway,  keeping  up  a  constant  and  heavy  fire 
as  they  approached  Woodford's  redoubt.  Lieutenant  Travis,  who  commanded  in  the  re- 
doubt, ordered  his  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  fif^  yards,  and 
then,  with  sure  aim,  pour  volley  af\er  volley  upon  the  assailants  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Be- 
lieving the  redoubt  to  be  deserted,  Fordyce  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  shouted  **  The  day 
is  our  own  !"  and  rushed  forward  toward  the  breast- work.  The  order  of  Lieutenant  Travis 
was  obeyed  with  terrible  effect.  His  men,  about  ninety  in  number,  rose  to  their  feet  and 
discharged  a  full  volley  upon  the  enemy.  The  gallant  Captain  Fordyce,  who  was  marked 
by  the  riflemen,  fell,  pierced  by  fourteen  bullets,  within  fifleen  steps  of  the  breast-works. 
His  followers,  greatly  terrified,  retreated  in  confusion  across  the  causeway,  and  were  dread- 
fully galled  in  their  rear. 

Captain  Leslie,*  who,  with  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  negroes  and  Tories,  had  remain- 
ed upon  the  island  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  now  rallied  the  regulars,  and  kept  up  the 
firing  of  the  two  field-pieces.  Colonel  Woodford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Virginians, 
left  the  church  at  the  same  time,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  in  the  intrench- 
ments.  Upon  his  approaching  Hne  the  field  pieces  played  incessantly,  but  the  Virginians 
pressed  steadily  forward.     Colonel  Stevens,*  of  the  Culpepper  battalion,  went  round  to  the 

^  Tbamas  Marshall,  father  of  the  laf  e  chief  justice,  and  also  the  latter,  th^n  a  lieutenant  in  the  minute 
bftttalioo,  were  among  the  Virginians  at  the  Great  Bridge.  Thomas  Marshall  was  major  at  that  time. 
He  had  a  shrewd  servant  with  him,  whom  he  caused  to  desert  to  Dunmore,  after  being  instructed  in  his 
duty.  He  reported  to  his  lordship  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  shirtmen  (as  the  British 
called  the  Virginian  riflemen,  who  wore  their  hunting  shirts)  at  the  bridge.  This  emboldened  Dunmore, 
and  he  sent  Captains  Leslie  and  Fordyce  at  once  to  attack  the  redoubt.  , 

*  This  officer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  on  the  second  of  Jan- 
uary, 1777.     See  page  332,  volume  i. 

*  £dward  Stevens,  who  afterward  became  a  brigadier,  was  a  very  efficient  officer.     His  epitaph  upon  a 

>^  monument  in  his  family  burial-ground,  half  a  mile 

^^^  _.^»-.rf/S<«:^^^  .4-*«^-<»r«-^<    north  of  the  Culpepper  Court  House,  tells  briefly  the 

y^^  ^S«'^>''^*'^  ^  ^"^^^^^^"^^^"^^^^     events  of  his  public  life : 

"  This  gallant  officer  and  upright  man  served  his  country  with  reputation  in  the  field  and  Senate  of  his 
vttire  sUte.  He  took  an  active  part  and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  acquired 
great  distinctioD  at  the  battles  of  Great  Bridge,  Brandywine.  Germantown,  Camden,  Guilford,  and  the  siege 
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left,  and  flanked  the  enemy  with  so  mnch  vigor  that  a  route  ensned  and  the  battle  ended. 
The  enemy  left  their  two  field-pieces  behind,  but  took  care  to  spike  them  with  nails,  and 
fled  in  confusion  to  their  fort  on  the  Norfolk  side.  The  battle  lasted  only  about  twenty-fi?e 
minutes,  but  was  very  severe.  The  number  of  the  enemy  slain  is  not  precisely  knowa. 
Thirty-one  killed  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  many  were  carried 
away  by  their  friends.  Gordon  says  their  whole  loss  was  sixty-two.  They  fought  desper- 
ately, for  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  Dunmore  having  assured  them  that,  if  they  were 
caught  alive,  the  savage  Virginians  would  scalp  them.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  a 
single  Virginian  was  killed  during  the  engagement,  and  only  one  man  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand,  notwithstanding  the  two  field-pieces  upon  the  island  hurled  double-headed  shot 
as  far  as  the  church,  and  cannonaded  them  with  grape-shot  as  they  approached  their  re- 
doubt. The  wounded  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Virginians  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  tenderness,  except  the  Tories,  who  were  niade  to  feel  some  of  the  rigors  of  war. 

The  repulse  of  the  British  at  Great  Bridge  greatly  exasperated  Dunmore,  who  had  re- 
mained in  safety  at  Norfolk  ;  and  in  his  rage  he  swore  he  would  hang  the  boy  that  brooght 
the  tidings.  The  motley  forces  of  his  lordship  were  dispirited  by  the  event,  and  the  Loyal- 
ists refused  further  service  in  arms  unless  they  could  act  with  regulars.  The  Virginiani, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  high  spirits,  and  Colonel  Woodford  determined  to  push  forwani 
and  take  possession  of  the  city.  He  issued  a  pacific  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Prinoen 
Anne  and  Norfolk  counties,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  his  camp.  Those  who 
had  joined  Dunmoie  on  compulsion,  were  treated  kindly  ;  those  who  volunteered  their  senr- 
ices  were  each  hand-cufied  to  a  negro  fellow-soldier  and  placed  in  confinement. 

On  the  fourteenth,^  ^ve  days  afler  the  battle  at  the  bridge,  Woodford  entered 
the  city  in  triumph,  and  the  next  morning.  Colonel  (afterward  General)  Robert 
Howe,  with  a  North  Carolina  regiment,  joined  them,  and  assumed  the  command  of  all  the 
patriot  forces.  Dunmore,  in  the  mean  while,  bad  caused  the  intrenchments  at  Norfolk  to 
be  abandoned,  the  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  spiked,  and  invited  the  Loyalists  and  their 
families  to  take  refuge  with  him  in  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  The  poor  negroes  who  had  joined 
his  standard  were  left  without  care  or  protection,  and  many  starved. 

Distress  soon  prevailed  in  the  ships ;  famine  menaced  them  with  its  keen  fangs.     Par- 
ties sent  on  shore  to  procure  provisions  from  the  neighboring  country  were  cut  ofil  or  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  Virginians,  and  supplies  for  the  multitude  of  mouths  became  daily  more 
precarious.     The  ships  were  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  the  houses,  and  their  pontion 
became  intolerable.     At  this  juncture  the  Liverpool  frigate,  from  Great  Britain,  came  into 
the  harbor,  and  gave  boldness  to  Governor  Dunmore.     By  the  captain  of  the  Liverpool,  he 
immediately  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Howe,  commanding  him  to  cease  firing  upon  the  ships 
and  supply  the  fleet  with  provisions,  otherwise  he  should  bombard  the  town.     The  patriots 
answered  by  a  flat  refusal,  and  the  governor  prepared  to  execute  his  barbarous  threat.     On 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, ^  Dunmore  gave  notice  of  his  design,  in 
order  that  women  and  children,  and  the  Loyalists  still  remaining,  might  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,<^  the  Liver- 
pool,* Dunmore,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  town, 

of  York ;  and  althoagh  zealous  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  his  condaot  was  not  marked  with  the 
least  degree  of  malevolence  or  party  spirit.  Those  who  honestly  difiered  with  him  in  opinion  he  alwayi 
treated  with  singular  tenderness.  In  strict  integrity,  honest  patriotism,  and  immovable  courage,  he  was 
surpassed  by  none,  and  had  few  equals.'* 

He  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1820,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

'  *^  The  prisoners  expected  to  be  scalped,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  cried  cot, 
"  For  OoiTt  $ake,  do  not  murder  m$  /"  One  of  them,  unable  to  walk,  cried  out  in  this  manner  to  one  of  our 
men,  and  was  answered  by  him,  "  Put  your  arm  around  my  neck,  and  1  will  show  what  I  intend  to  da'^ 
Then  taking  him,  with  his  arm  over  his  neck,  he  walked  slowly  along,  bearing  him  with  great  tendeniesi, 
to  the  breast-work." — Virginia  Gazette,  December  14,  1775;  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Girardin,  Howisgb. 

*  It  was  a  shot  from  this  vessel  which  struck  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  referred  to  on  a  preceding 
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ItoMnMtion  of  Norfolk.      Distrest.       Disposition  of  the  American  Troopc.       Danroore  at  Owyn*!  Island.       General  Lewis. 

and  parties  of  marines  and  sailors  went  on  shore  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouses.  The  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  water,  and  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood  and  filled  with  pitch 
and  turpentine,  the  greater  part  of  the  compact  portion  of  the  city  was  in  flames  before 
midnight.  The  conflagration  raged  for  fifly  hours,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  saw  their  property  and  homes  licked  up  by  the  consumer,  and  their  heads  made 
shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air,  without  the  power  of  staying  the  fury  of  the  destroyer  or 
saving  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  content  with  laying  the  town  in  ashes,  the  petty  Nero 
heighteiied  the  terror  of  the  scene  and  the  anguish  of  the  people  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
ships  during  the  conflagration.  Parties  of  musketeers,  also,  went  to  places  where  people 
were  oollected  and  attacked  them.  Horror  reigned  supreme,  and  destitution  in  its  worst 
featarefl  there  bore  rule.  Yet  a  kind  Providence  guarded  the  liv«  of  the  smitten  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  terror  while  the  fire  raged,  and  cannon-balls  were  hurled 
into  the  town  in  abundance,  not  one  of  the  patriot  troops  were  killed,  and  only  three  or  four 
women  and  children  were  slain  in  the  streets.  Seven  persons  were  wounded.^  The  in- 
vading parties  were  aniformiy  driven  back  to  their  riiips  with  loss.  In  these  repulses  the 
intrepid  Stevens  was  conspicuous,  and  displayed  all  the  courage  of  a  veteran  soldier. 

Colonel  Stevens  and  his  little  band  remained  upon  the  site  of  Norfolk,  until  Feb- 
ruary,* when,  having  removed  the  families  and  appraised  the  dwellings  which  re-  *  ^^^' 
mained,  he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  enemy  might  have  no  shelter.  Thus  the 
most  flourishing  town  in  Virginia  was  made  an  utter  desolation  ;*  but  iu  eligible  location  in- 
sured its  phcBnix-like  resurrection,  and  again,  when  peace  returned,  <*  beauty  for  ashes'*  soon 
characterized  the  spot.  Howe  divided  his  troops ;  some  were  stationed  at  Kemp's  Land- 
ing, some  at  the  Great  Bridge,  and  others  in  Suffolk,  whither  most  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
city  fled,  and  found  open-handed  hospitality  in  the  interior. 

Dunooore's  movements  on  the  coast  compelled  the  Virginians  to  exercise  the  most  active 
vigilance.  AfWr  Howe  abandoned  the  site  of  Norfolk,  the  fugitive  governor  erected  bar- 
racks there,  but  being  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  neighboring  country,  he 
destT03red  them,  sailed  down  the  Elizabeth  River,  and  af^r  maneuvering  for  a 
while  in  Hampton  Roads,^  he  finally  landed  upon  Gwyn's  Island,  in  Chesapeake  ^* 
Bay,  on  the  east  side  of  Matthew's  county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piankatank  River.  This 
island  eontains  about  two  thousand  acres,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty. 
Donmore's  force  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  white  and  black.  He  cast  up  some 
intrenohments,  and  built  a  stockade  fort,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making  that  his  place 
of  rendezvons  while  plundering  and  desolating  the  plantations  on  the  neighboring  coast. 

General  Andrew  Lewis,"  then  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  Virginia  troops,  was  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  dislodge  Dunmore.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  erected  two  bat- 
teries (one  mounting  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  the  other  bearing  lighter  guns),  nearly  op- 
posite the  point  on  the  island  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  dext  morning, c  ^  jq1t9 
at  eight  o'clock,  Lewis  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  by  applying  a  match,  himself,  to      ^776.' 

^  VWgima  OaxeUe,  Janoary,  1776.     Bark,  iii.,  451.     Howison,  ii.,  109. 

*  When  Dunmore  destroyed  Norfolk,  its  populatioD  was  six  thousand,  and  so  rapidly  was  it  increasing  in 
business  and  wealth,  that  in  the  two  years  from  1773  to  1775,  the  rents  in  the  city  increased  from  forty 
thoasand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  actual  loss  by  the  cannonade  and  conflagration  was  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  personal  sufiering  was  inconceivable. 

^  Andrew  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Augusta  county,  in  Virfrinia.  With  five  brothers,  he  was  in  the  battle 
when  Braddook  was  defeated,  and  continued  active  during  the  war.     He  was  a  major  in  Washington's  Vir- 

g^ia  regiment,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  him  for  his  courage  and 
skill.  He  was  the  commander,  as  already  noticed  on  page  487,  at  the 
•  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  When  Washington  was  appointed 
^^^>^CtAz^  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  army,  he  recommended  Lewis  as 
one  of  the  major  generals,  but  he  was  overlooked.  He  accepted  the 
offiee  of  a  brigadier  general,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  army  stationed  near  Williamsburg.  He 
drove  Dunmore  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  and  resigned  his  command  on  account  of  illness  in  1780.  He 
died  in  Bedford  county,  forty  miles  from  his  home,  on  the  Roanoke,  while  on  his  way  thither.  Genera] 
Lewis  was  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  possessed  great  personal  dignity. 

II.  Mm  r-  I 
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Attack  upon  Dnnmore.       HisFUgbt        DiBtroM  upon  Owyn's  Island.        Deftroction  of  Property  by  Collier  tad  Mmfaewi 

an  eighteen  pounder.  The  ball  passed  through  the  hull  of  the  Dunmore,  which  was  lying 
five  hundred  yards  distant ;  a  second  shot  cut  her  boatswain  in  twain,  and  a  third  shivered 
one  of  her  timbers,  a  splinter  from  which  struck  Lord  Dunmore,  wounded  his  leg,  and 
smashed  his  china.  Both  batteries  then  opened  upon  the  governor's  fleet,  camp,  and  worh 
Terror  now  prevailed  in  the  fleet,  and  confusion  in  the  camp.  Almost  every  ship  slipped 
its  cables,  and  endeavored  to  escape.  Dunmore's  batteries  were  silenced  ;  the  tents  of  bii 
camp  were  knocked  down,  and  terrible  breaches  were  made  in  his  stockade.  The  assail- 
ants ceased  firing  at  nine  o'clock,  but  no  signal  of  surrender  being  given,  it  was  renewed  at 
meridian. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  having  collected  some  small  crafl  in  the  neighborhood, 
Lewis  ordered  Colonel  M*Clanahan,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  cross  to  the  island.  The 
enemy  evacuated  before  the  Virginian's  landed,  and  fled  to  the  ships,  leaving  their  dead  and 
many  wounded  behind  them.  A  horrible  scene  was  there  presented.  Half-putrefied  bodiei 
lay  in  almost  uncovered  shallow  graves,  and  the  dying,  scattered  in  various  directions,  wen 
filling  the  air  with  their  groans.  The  island  was  dotted  with  graves,  for  the  small-pox  and 
fevers  had  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  camp  for  some  time.  Some 
were  burned  in  the  brush  huts,  whieh  took  fire ;  and  others,  abandoned  to  their  fate,  had 
crawled  to  the  sandy  beach  and  were  perishing.  Only  one  man  of  the  assailants  was  killed ; 
Captain  Arundel,  who  was  slain  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar  of  his  own  invention.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

On  leaving  the  island,  Dnnmore  caused  several  of  his  vessels,  which  were  aground,  to  be 
burned,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  fleet  he  sailed  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  entered  the  Po- 
tomac, and,  after  plundering  and  desolating  several  plantations  on  that  river,  above  Aquia 
Creek,*  he  returned  to  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  where  he  dismissed  some  of  the  ships  for  the  Ber- 
mudas, some  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  to  St.  Augustine,  with  booty,  among  which  was 
almost  a  thousand  slaves.  He  soon  joined  the  naval  force  in  New  York,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  sailed  for  England.* 

After  the  departure  of  Dunmore,  the  Virginia  coast  enjoyed  comparative  quiet 

'^  *  until  1779,*  when  a  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Greorge  Collier,  entered  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  He  sailed  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  attacked  Fort  Nelson,  which,  had  bees 
erected  by  the  Virginians  a  little  below  Portsmouth  to  secure  that  place,  Norfolk,  and  the 
navy-yard  at  Gosport  from  attack.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  Major  Thomas  Matthews,  who,  on  the  approach  of  Collier,  and  Genera) 
Matthews,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces,  abandoned  it,  and  retreated  to  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  leaving  the  American  flag  flying  from  the  ramparts.  The  British  took  pos- 
session of  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Gosport,  and  Sufiblk,  on  the  eleventh,  all  being  abandoned 
by  the  Virginians.  Great  quantities  of  stores,  ammunition  and  cannons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  A  large  quantity  of  naval  stores  were  carried  away ;  the  residue,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  tobacco,  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed."  After  pillaging  Ports- 
mouth and  destroying  Sufiiblk,  the  fleet,  with  General  Matthews  and  his  land  forces,  went 
to  sea,  returned  to  New  York,  and  assisted  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  taking  possesBion  of  the 
fortresses  on  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,  on  the  Hudson. 

^  See  page  419. 

'  Dunmore  never  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  went  to  Europe,  and  two  years  afterward  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Bermuda.  He  was  very  unpopular,  and  did  not  long  remain  there.  He  died  in  Eo 
gland  in  1809.     His  wife  was  Lady  Charlotte  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  GhUloway. 

^  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  this -expedition  up  the  Elizabeth  River  was  very  great.  PrevioiB 
to  the  abandonment  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  the  Amerioans  burned  a  ship-of-war  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
.  then  on  the  stocks,  and  two  heavily-laden  French  merchantmen.  One  of  these  contained  a  thooMnd  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco.  Several  vessels  of  war  were  taken  on  the  stocks,  and  also  several  merchantmen.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  taken,  burned,  and  destroyed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eeven.  They 
were  laden  with  tobacco,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Many  privateers  were  captured  or  destroyed.  At  Suffolk, 
sine  thousand  barrels  of  salted  pork,  eight  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  stores  and  merchandise,  were  burned. 
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LeiBe'a  Es^edidoD.  Deep  Creek  and  Dlnnal  Swamp.  Dnunmond'a  Lake.  Moore's  Poem. 

Again,  in  1780,  hostile  vessels  were  in  the  Elizabeth  River.     Brigadier-general  Leslie, 
with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York,  landed  at  Portsmouth, &  and  took 
possession  of  every  kind  of  public  proporty  there  and  in  the  vicinity.     Leslie  was  to 
co-operate  with  Comwallis,  who  proposcKi  to  enter  Virginia  from  the  south.     He  did  not 
remain  long,  for  Cornwallis,  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King*s  Mountain,  hastily 
retreated  ;  and  Leslie,  on  being  advised  of  this,  led  for  Charleston, ^  for  the  purpose     ^  ^^^  ^ 
of  joining  the  earl  in  the  Carolinas.     Again,  in  1781,  hostile  troops,  under  Ar-        iT^b. 
nold,  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth.     That  expedition  we  will  consider  presently. 

I  left  the  Great  Bridge  at  noon,  and  rode  to  Deep  Creek,  a  small  village  on  the  northern 
verge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  nine  miles  distant.^  There  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  term- 
inate, and  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  this  work  opens  an  avenue  for  the  vision.  I  ardent- 
ly desired  to  go  to  Drummond's  Lake,  lying  in  the  center  of  the  swamp,  around  which  clus- 
ters so  mnch  that  is  romantic  and  mysterious ;  but  want  of  time  obliged  me  to  be  content  to 
stajid  on  the  rough  selvedge  of  the  morass  and  contemplate  with  wonder  the  magnificent 
cypresses,  junipers,  oaks,  gums,  and  pines  which  form  the  stately  columns  of  the  grand  and 
aolemn  aisles  in  this  mysterious  temple  of  nature.'  Below  waved  the  tall  reeds,  and  the 
tangled  shrubbery  of  the  gall-bush  and  laurel ;  and  up  the  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  of  the  forest-monarchs  crept  the  woodbine,  the  ivy,  and  the  muscadine,  covering 
with  fretwork  and  gorgeous  tracery  the  broad  arches  from  which  hung  the  sombre  moss, 
like  trophy  banners  in  ancient  halls.  A  deep  silence  prevailed,  for  it  was  winter-time,  and 
buzzing  insects  and  warbling  birds  were  absent  or  mute.  No  life  appeared  in  the  vast  soU- 
tade,  except  occasionally  a  gray  squirrel,  a  partridge,  or  a  scarlet  taniger,  the  red  plumage 
of  the  latter  flashing  like  a  fire-brand  as  it  flitted  by. 

"  'Tis  a  wild  spot,  and  hath  a  gloomy  look ; 
The  bird  sings  never  merrily  in  the  trees, 
And  the  yoang  leaves  seem  blighted.     A  rank  growth 
Spreads  poisonously  'roand,  with  power  to  taint 
With  blustering  dews  the  thoughtless  hand  that  dares 
To  penetrate  the  covert." — W.  Gillmore  Simms. 

I  returned  to  Norfolk  toward  evening.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  as  Monday  would 
be  the  opening  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  I  met  great  numbers  of  negroes  on  the  road,  going 
to  the  country  to  spend  their  week  of  leisure  with  their  friends  on  the  plantations  of  their 
masters.  They  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and  musical  as  larks,  and  made  the  forest  ring 
with  their  joyous  laugh  and  melodious  songs.  All  carried  a  bundle,  or  a  basket  filled  with 
presents  for  their  friends.  Some  had  new  hats,  and  others  garments ;  others  were  carry- 
ing various  knickknacks  and  fire-crackers,  and  a  few  of  the  men  were  "  toting*'  a  little  too 
much  '*  fire-water."  From  the  youngest,  to  the  oldest  who  rode  in  mule-carts,  all  faces 
beamed  with  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

>  The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  Its  extent  from  north  to 
south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  ten  miles.  No  less  than  five  navigable  streams 
and  several  creeks  have  their  rise  in  it.  It  is  made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  commerce,  by  furnishing 
tlie  raw  material  for  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles  and  other  juniper  lumber. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail- 
way passes  across  five  miles  of  its  northern  border.  The  canal  has  a  stage-road  running  parallel  with  it. 
extending  from  Deep  Creek  to  Elizabeth. 

*  Dmmmond's  Lake,  so  called  after  a  hunter  of  that  name  who  discovered  it,  is  near  the  center  of  the 
swBBip.  A  hotel  has  been  erected  upon  its  shore,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  Being  on  the  line 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  it  is  a  sort  of  Gretna  Green  where  ^^  runaway  matches''  are  con- 
•■mmated.  Tradition  tells  of  a  young  man  who,  on  the  death  of  the  girl  he  loved,  lost  his  reason.  He  sud 
denly  disappeared,  and  his  friends  never  heard  of  him  afterward.  In  his  ravings  he  often  said  she  was  noi 
i,  but  gone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  it  is  supposed  he  wandered  into  its  gloomy  morasses  and  perish- 
Moore,  who  visited  Norfolk  in  1804,  on  hearing  this  tradition,  wrote  his  touching  ballad,  commencing, 
**  Tbey  made  her  t  grmve  too  cold  and  damp  And  her  fire-fly  lamp  I  aoon  shall  tee, 

For  a  fOol  to  warm  and  true;  And  her  paddle  I  aoon  shall  hear ; 

And  she's  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Long  and  loving  our  Ufo  shall  be, 

Where  all  night  long,  by  her  fire-fly  lamp,  And  I'Q  hide  the  maid  In  a  cypresBrtree 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe.  When  the  IhoUteps  of  Death  are  near." 
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Return  to  Norfolk. 


Portsmouth  and  Gosport. 


Frrach  and  EngUah  Fleets. 


Attempt  to  captDie  Anold. 


AbKOLD'S  HSAX>-qUAATSB8. 


I  arriyed  at  Norfolk  in  time  to  cross  the  river  to  Portsmouth^  and  walk  to  the  goyem- 
ment  navy-yard  at  Gosport,  a  short  distance  above.  It  is  reached  by  a.  causeway  firom 
Portsmouth,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  traveler.  There  lay  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  largest  ship-of-war  in' the  world — a  colossal  monument  of  government  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. She  was  full  rigged,  and  near  her  were  the  frigates  Constitution  and  Constellation, 
dismantled.  Her  timber  and  iron  might  make  many  comfortable  dwellings,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  rot  and  rust  in  utter  uselessness.  I  tarried  but  a  moment  there,  for  the  snn  was 
going  down,  and  I  wished  to  sketch  Arnold's  head-quarters,  at  Portsmouth,  before  returning 

to  Norfolk,  for  I  expected  to  ascend  the  James  River 
on  Monday.  Arnold's  quarters,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  building  of  stone,  and  stands  dn  the 
corner  of  High  and  Crawford  Streets,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ferry.  Let  us  note  the  events  con*- 
nected  with  Arnold's  residence  here. 

We  have  mentioned  on  page  436  the  retreat  of 
Arnold  down  the  James  River  after  his  depreda- 
tions at  Richmond.  He  proceeded  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  took  post,  and  began  to  &rtify  on  the 
twentieth  of  January. ^  Generals  Steuben, 
Nelson,  Weedon,  and  Muhlenberg  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  collecting  the  militia  to  defend  the  country  and  drive  out  the  invaders, 
and  Washington  devised  a  plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  Having  learned  that  four  BritiBh 
ships,  which  had  been  lying  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  had  gone 
eastward,  and  that  two  of  them  were  disabled  in  a  storm,  he  requested  Rochambeau  to  send 
the  French  fleet  (then  commanded  by  D'Estouches,  the  successor  of  Admiral  Ternay)  and 
a  detachment  of  his  land  forces  to  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  La  Fayette 
thither  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  infantry.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  traitor 
by  sea  and  land  simultaneously,  so  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River.  A 
bFeb.9  P*^"^**  ^'^^y*  ®^  *^®  French  fleet  was  sent,  under  De  Tilley,^  with  orders  to  attempt 
1781.  the  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  there.  They  took  or  destroyed  ten  sinall  vessels. 
They  also  captured  the  Romulus,  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  guns,  at  the  entrance  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  and  carried  her  into  Newport  harbor.  This  expedition  accomplished  nothing 
respecting  Arnold  ;  and  Washington,  anxious  to  have  co-operation  with  La  Fayette  and  the 
Virginia  militia  against  the  recreant,  went  to  Newport  and  held  an  interview  with  Rocham- 
beau. The  result  was  that  the  French  fleet  left  Newport  on  the  eighth  of  March.  They 
were  followed  by  the  British  fleet,  then  in  Gardiner's  Bay,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who 
intercepted  the  French  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake.<^  They  drew  up  in 
battle  order,  eight  ships  on  a  side,  and  a  partial  engagement  ensued.  Neither 
party  could  justly  claim  a  victory.  The  French  abandoned  their  design  of  co-operating 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  to  Newport.  The  plan,  so  well  arranged  and  so  nearly 
accomplished,  was  defeated.  La  Fayette  marched  back  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and  Arnold 
was  lefl;  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Virginia  troops  near  him.'  These  were  inadequate 
to  drive  him  from  Portsmouth,  and  he  remained  there  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Major-general  Phillips.  The  two  commanders  now 
determined  to  overrun  all  the  fertile  portion  of  Virginia  lying  near  the  James  River,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  they  reached  City  Point  with  twenty-five  hundred  troops 
Thither  we  will  follow  them  presently. 

^  Portsmouth  is  a  oonsiderable  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  Norfolk.  It  lies 
apon  lower  ground  than  the  latter.  It  was  established  as  a  town  in  1752,  on  lands  owned  by  William 
Crawford,  in  whose  honor  one  of  its  finest  streets  was  named.  The  Gosport  navy-yard  is  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  center  of  Portsmouth,  and  aronnd  it  a  little  village  has  grown  up. 

'  Governor  Jefferson  was  eager  to  capture  Arnold,  and  offered  five  thousand  goineas  to  any  of  the  men 
of  General  Muhlenberg's  Western  corps  who  would  accomplish  it. — See  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Muhk>oberg, 
1781. 


c  Feb.  16. 
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Dtparture  firoai  Norfolk.  Bfkfortuoei  of  an  Hoctler.  Forts  Ndaoa  and  Norfolk.  Cranoy  lalaad. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  With  eyil  omens  from  the  harbor  sails 

The  ill-fated  bark  that  worthless  Arnold  bears- 
God  of  the  soothem  winds  call  ap  the  gales 

And  whistle  in  rode  fary  round  his  ears ! 
With  horrid  waves  insult  his  vessel's  sides, 

And  may  the  east  wind  on  a  leeward  shore 
Her  cables  part,  while  she  in  tumult  rides, 

And  shatters  into  shivers  every  oar."-^FRKNBAU. 

*^  They  came,  as  the  ocean-wave  comes  in  its  wrath, 

When  the  storm  spirit  frowns  on  the  deep ; 
They  came  as  the  mountain-wind  comes  on  its  p<ith 

When  the  tempest  hath  roused  it  from  sleep ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  rock  meets  the  wave, 

And  dashes  its  fury  to  air ; 
They  were  met,  as  the  foe  should  be  met  by  the  brave. 

With  courage,  and  not  with  despair." — Prosper  M.  Wetmobk. 

AWOKE  at  four  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning;,  and  my  first  waking  thought  was 
of  the  dawn  of  a  fourth  of  July  in  a  Northern  city.  Guns,  pistols,  and  squibs  were 
already  heralding  the  holiday ;  indeed  the  revelry  commenced  at  dark  the  previous 
evening,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  night  of  the  Sabbath.  Expecting  to  depart  in 
the  fteam-boat  for  City  Point  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  had  directed  the  hostler, 
a  funny  little  negro,  who  was  as  full  of  promises  as  a  bank-teller's  drawer,  to  feed 
my  horse  at  half  past  four.  I  showed  him  a  bright  coin,  and  promised  him  its  pos- 
session if  he  would  be  punctual.  Of  course  he  would  "  be  up  before  dat  time,  rely 
upon  it ;"  but  experience  had  taught  me  to  be  distrustful.  At  the  appointed  hour 
I  went  to  the  stable  dormitory,  and  rapped  several  times  before  the  hostler  stirred.  «  Yes, 
massa,"  he  exclaimed,  *<  I'se  jre  turnin'  over  as  you  cum  up  de  stair ;"  and  striking  a  light 
with  flint  and  tinder,  he  went  down  to  the  stable  with  his  lantern.  I  stood  in  the  door 
watching  the  breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  peeping  forth  of  the  stars  after  a  stormy  night, 
when  a  clatter  in  the  stall  attracted  my  attention.  Upon  looking  in,  I  discovered  the  little 
hostler  tinder  the  manger,  with  his  tin  lantern  crushed  beneath  him,  but  the  candle  still 
burning.  "  Ki  !'*  he  exclaimed,  scrambling  to  regain  his  feet,  «  Ki !  how  like  de  debble  he 
butt !  Mos  knock  my  brains  out !"  I  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  large 
bUck  goat,  with  a  beard  like  a  Turk,  which  I  had  seen  in  the  stable  the  previous  evening, 
observing  the  negro's  motions  while  rubbing  Charley's  legs,  and  interpreting  them  as  a  chal- 
lenge, had  played  the  battering-ram  with  the  hostler,  and  laid  him  sprawling  under  the  man- 
ger. <*  Did  he  hit  you  ?"  I  inquired,  gravely,  trying  to  suppress  laughter.  <*  Hit  me,  mas- 
sa !"  he  exclaimed  ;  *<  why  he  most  ruin  me,  I  reckons.  See  dar !"  and  with  all  the 
dramatic  gravity  of  Anthony  when  he  held  up  the  robe  of  C»sar,  and  exclaimed,  **  See 
what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  !"  the  hostler  exhibited  a  "  rent"  in  his  nether  gar- 
ment at  least  an  ell  in  length.  Notwithstanding  his  mishap,  Billy  insisted  that  '*  de  goat 
is  healthy  for  de  bosses,  and  musn't  be  turned  out  any  how ;"  but  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  "  licken  de  fhs  time  he  ketch  him  asleep."  Charley  had  his  oats  in  time,  and  at  six 
o'clock  we  embarked  on  the  Alice  for  James  River  and  City  Point. 

Going  out  of  the  harbor  at  Norfolk  we  passed  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  a  spacious  building  standing  upon  the  site  of  Fort  Nelson  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  opposite  side  I  perceived  the  ruins  of  Fort  Norfolk,  erected  in  1812. 
We  passed  Craney  Island*  before  sunrise,  and  leaving  Hampton  and  its  noble  harbor  on  the 


'  Craney  Island  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Americans  erected  fortifications  there  in 
1812,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Norfolk  harbor.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Jane,  1813,  a  power- 
fill  British  fleet  made  an  attack  npon  these  works.     A  part  of  the  hostile  force  hmdiad  on  Nansemond  Point, 
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right  entered  the  broad  mouth  of  the  James  River.  A  strong  breeze,  warm  as  the  breath 
of  May,  came  from  the  southwest  and  dispersed  the  moving  clouds.  I  have  seldom  expe- 
rienced a  more  delightful  voyage  than  on  that  genial  Christmas  day  upon  the  ancient  Pow- 
hatan, whose  shores  are  so  thickly  clustered  with  historical  associations.  Jamestown,  the 
Chickahominy,  Charles  City,  Westover,  and  Berkley,  were  all  passed  before  noon ;  and  at 
one  o'clock  we  landed  at  City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Riven, 
about  forty  miles  below  Richmond.*  Here  the  British  army,  under  Phillips  and  Arnold,  de- 
barked on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Petersburg. 

An  intelligent  mulatto,  enjoying  his  holiday  freedom,  took  a  seat  with  me  for  Petersbuig. 
He  was  a  guide  on  the  way,  and  gave  me  considerable  information  respecting  localitiei 
around  that  town,  where  his  master  resided.  We  passed  through  Blandford,  an  old  town 
separated  from  Petersburg*  only  by  a  deep  ravine  and  a  small  stream,  and  at  a  little  after 
three  o'clock  I  was  dining  at  the  Bollingbrook.  At  four,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  way,  I  went  up  to  the  old 
Blandford  Church,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  ruins  in  Virginia.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  burial-ground  upon  an  eminenoe 
overlooking  the  ancient  village  of  Blandford  and 
its  younger  sister  at  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
with  an  extensive  and  diversified  landscape  for 
scores  of  miles  around.  The  edifice  is  cruci- 
form, and  was  built  of  imported  bricks  aboat 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  of  Virginia's  aristocracy 
worshiped  within  its  walls ;  for  Blandford  was 
the  focus  of  fashion  and  refinement,  while  Peters- 
burg was  rudely  struggling  for  its  present  pre-eminence.  But  the  glory  of  the  town  and  its 
church  departed  ;  Blandford  is  now  only  a  suburban  hamlet  of  Petersburg,  and  the  old  tem- 
ple, dismantled  of  its  interior  decorations,  is  left  to  the  occupancy  of  the  bats  and  the  owls. 


&^- 


BLANDTOmO  Chubch.' 


"  Lone  relic  of  the  past,  old  moldering  pile, 
Where  twines  the  ivy  roand  thy  ruins  gray , 
Where  the  lone  toad  sits  brooding  in  the  aisle, 
Once  trod  by  "  ladye  fayre*'  and  gallant  gay ! 

Before  my  gaze  altar  and  chancel  rise. 

The  sarpliced  priest,  the  mourner  bowed  in  pray- 
Fair  worsliipers,  with  heaven-direoted  eyes,     [er, 
And  manhood's  piety,  and  pride  are  there ! 

Km'ghts  of  the  olden  time  perohanoe  are  kneeling, 
And  choristers  poar  forth  the  hallowed  hynm ; 


And  hark !  the  organ's  solemn  strains  are  pealing, 
Like  songs  of  seraphs,  or  rapt  ohembim ! 

Bat  no !  'tis  but  my  fancy,  and  I  gaze 

On  ruined  walls,  where  creeps  the  lizard  cold ; 

Or  dusky  bats  beneath  the  pale  moon's  rajs 
Their  solenw,  lonely  midnight  vi^ls  hold. 

Yet  they  are  here !  the  learned  and  the  proud, 
Genius,  and  worth,  and  beauty — they  are  here  J 

I  stand  rebuked  amid  the  slumbering  crowd, 
While  time-past  voices  touch  the  spirit's  ear." 

John  C.  MH^abs. 


and  a  part  attempted  to  reach  the  island  in  barges.  The  former  were  driven  off  by  the  Virginia  militia, 
and  the  latter  were  so  gsjled  by  the  guns  of  a  battery,  that  those  who  were  not  destroyed  retreated  to  the 
ships.  The  repulse  was  decisive.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  and  Gosport  were  saved. 

'  City  Point  is  in  Prince  George  county.  It  is  a  post  village  and  a  port  of  entry.  A  rail-way  ooDnects 
it  with  Petersburg. 

'  Fort  Henry,  erected  for  a  defense  of  the  people  south  of  the  James  River,  was  built  on  the  site  of  Pe* 
tersburg  in»1646.  Colonel  Boiling,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  fortune,  settled  there  early  in  the  last  century. 
Colonel  Byrd,  of  Westover,  mentions  him  as  living  in  fine  style  there  in  1728.  Peter  Jones  was  the  first 
settler,  having  established  a  trading-house  there  soon  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Henry.  The  locality  was 
first  called  Peter^t  Point,  and  afterward  Petersburg.  Jones  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Byrd,  and  acoompsnied 
that  gentleman  to  the  Roanoke  in  1733.  He  says  in  his  journal,  *^  When  we  got  home  we  laid  the  foon- 
dation  of  two  large  oities;  one  at  Sbacco's,  to  be  called  Richmond;  and  the  other  at  the  point  of  Appomat- 
tox, to  be  called  Petenburg,  The  latter  and  Blandford  were  established  towns  in  1748.  Blandford  was 
then  the  most  flourishing  settlement  of  the  two. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  outside  of  the  old  inolosure,  looking  south. 
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^Midea  Storm.  Senricei  of  Steuben.  Military  OperatioiiB  between  City  Point  and  Willianubarg. 

While  sketching  the  venerable  ruin,  a  heavy  black  cloud,  like  the  chariot  of  a  summer 
tempest,  came  up  from  the  southwest.  I  tarried  a  moment  at  the  reputed  grave  of  Gen- 
eral Phillips,  and  then  hurried  across  the  ravine  to  Petersburg ;  but  I  was  too  late  to  es- 
cape the  shower,  and  was  so  thoroughly  drenched  that  I  was  obliged  to  exchange  every 
garment  for  a  dry  one.  A  cool  drizzle  continued  throughout  the  evening,  and  gave  a  deeper 
coloring  to  the  disappointment  I  felt  on  being  denied  the  privilege  of  passing  an  hour  with 
Charles  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  Virginia's  best  local  historians.  He  was  twenty  miles  away  ; 
io  I  employed  that  hour  in  jotting  down  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  in  turning  over  the 
leavea  of  the  old  chronicle.  Petersburg  is  a  central  point  of  view,  and  here,  before  we  cross 
the  Roanoke,  we  will  consider  the  remainder  of  the  Revolutionary  annals  of  the  "  Old 
Dominion." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  invasion  under  Arnold ;  the  destruction  of  Richmond,  and 
the  foonderies  and  magazines  at  Westham,  at  the  head  of  the  falls  of  the  James  River  ;  and 
at  Yorktown  observed  the  concluding  scenes  of  Cornwallis's  operations  in  Virginia.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  state,  that  the  Baron  Steuben,  the  veteran  disciplinarian 
from  the  armies  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  detained  in  Virginia,  while  on  his  way  south- 
ward with  General  Greene.  His  services  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  organizing  them 
in  such  order  as  to  give  them  strength  to  beat  back  the  invaders  at  various  points,  were  of 
incalculable  value.  During  Arnold's  invasion,  they  were  led  against  his  disciplined  parties 
on  several  occasions,  and  with  success.  On  one  occasion.  General  Smallwood,  with  three 
hundred  militia,  drove  the  traitor's  boats  out  of  the  Appomattox,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
far  below  City  Point ;  and  Steuben  himself,  with  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  led  a  considerable  force  to  strike  the  enemy  between  Westover  and  the  Chick- 
ahominy. 

It  being  evident  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  Virginia  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
British  for  the  campaign  of  1781,*  Washington  early  turned  his  attention  to  that  point, 
and  concerted  measures  to  avert  the  blow.  La  Fayette  sought  and  obtained  the  honor  of 
commanding  the  Continental  forces  destined  for  that  theater  of  action.  Washington  gave 
him  his  instructions  on  the  twentieth  of  February,^  and  with  about  twelve  hundred 
troops,  detached  from  the  forces  then  at  New  Windsor  and  Morristown,  he  marched 
southward.  The  first  object  of  this  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  French  fleet  against  Arnold.  That  portion  of  the  general  plan  failed,  and  the  marquis, 
as  we  have  observed,  returned  to  the  head  of  Elk.' 

General  Phillips,  in  command  of  the  united  forces  under  Arnold  and  himself,  landed  at 
City  Point  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,^  where  he  remained  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  they  marched  directly  upon  Petersburg.  On  his  way  up  the  James^ Riv- 
er, he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  to  attack  a  body  of  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  Williamsburg,  and  to  get  possession  of  Yorktown.  The  expedition  landed 
near  Burwell's  Ferry,  a  little  below  Williamsburg,  on  the  nineteenth,^  at  which  place  ^  ^^^ 
the  Americans  had  thrown  up  some  intrenchments.  The  Virginians  fled  at  the  ap-  its^- 
proaoh  of  Simcoe,  and  General  Phillips,  with  the  army,  landed.  Simcoe  marched  that  night 
toward  Williamsburg.  It  was  a  night  of  tempest  and  intense  darkness,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  morning  of  the  twentieth  when  he  entered  the  town.  The  militia  also  fled  from 
Williamsburg,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the  place.  It  being  ascertained  that  a 
Urge  garrison  would  be  necessary  for  Yorktown,  if  taken,  the  project  of  its  capture  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  proceeded  up  the  river.' 

Baron  Steuben,  with  one  thousand  militia,  had  taken  post  near  Blandford  Church,  and 

'  Comwallb  had  overran  the  Carolinas,  and  the  security  of  his  conquests  depended,  in  a  measure,  upon 
the  flubjugation  of  Virginia,  and  the  establishment  of  royal  power  upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Capes  to  the  Elk.  Comwallis  expressed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  hope  that  the  Chesapeake  might  be- 
come the  seat  of  war  for  that  campaign,  even  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York,  if  necessary.  "  Un* 
tfl  Virginia  is  in  a  manner  subdued,''  he  said,  ^'our  hold  upon  the  Carolinas  must  be  difficult,  if  not  pre- 
earioiit."  *  See  page  540.  '  Simcoe's  Journal,  189-192 
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was  ready  to  receive  the  British.  Notwithstanding  his  force  consisted  of  less  than  one 
third  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  dispute  the  ground.  The  British  came 
in  sight  toward  noon,  and  formed,  with  their  line  extended  to  the  left,  upon  the  plain  near 
Blandford.  Phillips  and  Simcoe  reconnoitered,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  Steu- 
ben's force  was  not  very  large,  pre- 
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pared  to  attack  him.  The  ground 
was  broken  where  the  Americans 
were  posted.  A  party  of  yagers 
passing  through  a  gully  behind  an 
orchard,  got  upon  the  flank  of  the 
patrols,  and  fired  with  such  efiect 
as  to  cause  their  retreat  to  an  em- 
inence in  their  rear.  Phillips  now 
ordered  his  artillery  to  be  secretly 
drawn  up.  As  soon  as  it  opened 
upon  the  Virginians,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Abercrombie  advanced  in 
front,  while  Simcoe  with  his  ran- 
gers, and  Captain  Boyd  with  light 
infantry,  passed  through  the  wood 
to  turn  their  left  flank.  Steuben 
perceived  this  movement,  and  or- 
dered his  troops  to  fall  back.  It 
was  now  between  three  and  foar 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Inch  by  inch  the  British  made  their  way,  the  Virgin- 
ians disputing  iheir  progiees  with  pertinacity.     The  enemy  were  two  hours  ad- 
vancing one  raile,  and  when  they  reached  the  heights  near  Blandfi>rd  Church,  the 
Americans  opened  a  fire  upon  ihera  from  their  cannon  on  Archer's  Hill,  on  the 
north  iide  of  the  Appomattox.     Qirermatclied  both  by  skill  and  numbers,  Steoben 
retreated  across  the  Appomattox,  dc»lroyed  the  bridge,  and  took  post  on  Baker'f 
Hill,  from  whence  he  soon  retired  with  hia  arms,  baggage,  and  stores,  to  CheBte^ 
field  Court  House,  leu  mi  lea  distant.     The  bridge  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  next 
day  Abercrombie,  with  the  light  infantry  and  rangers,  crossed  over  and  occupied 
the  heights  where  Steuben  had  been  posted.     Four  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
aud  the  vessels  in  the  river  were  burned  t  and  other  property  was  destroyed.     The 
loM  of  the  A  rue  r  Leans  in  killed,  wound  edj  and  taken  in  this  skirmish  of  nearly  three 
hours,  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  probably  about  the  same.* 
The  British  now  prepared  for  offensive  operations  in  the  vicinity.     Phillips  and  Arnold 
quartered  at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Mrs.  Boiling,  known  as  BoUingbrook,  and  yet  standing 
upon  East  Hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.*     Other  officers  also  occupied  the  two  man- 

NoTE. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1,  Yagers;  2,  four  pieces  of  cannon;  3,  British  Light  Infkotij;  4, 
Queen's  Rangers ;  5,  Riflemen ;  6,  flrst  position  of  the  Americans ;  7,  seoond  position ;  8,  third  position, 
across  the  Appomattox;  9,  seoond  position  of  the  Queen's  Rangers;  10,  their  third  position.  This  plto 
is  copied  from  Simcoe's  Journal.  ^  Jefferson's  letter  to  Washingtoo. 

*  There  are  here  three  eminences  which  overlook  the  town,  East  Hill,  Center  Hill,  and  West  Hill.  Mb. 
Boiling  was  a  widow,  and  one  of  the  largest  land-holders  in  Virginia.  She  owned  the  tobacco  warehonses 
at  Petersburg,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  town.  These  were  probably  spared  because  Mrs.  Boiling  treated 
Phillips  and  Arnold  courteously.  De  Chastellox,  who  afterward  visited  Petersburg,  has  the  following  no- 
tice of  the  building  seen  in  the  engraving  upon  the  next  page.  ^*  Her  house,  or  rather  houses — for  she  has 
two  on  the  same  line  resembling  each  other,  which  she  proposes  to  join  together — are  situated  on  the  siud- 
mit  of  a  considerable  slope  which  rises  from  the  level  of  the  town  of  Petersburg,  and  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  formerly  formed  one  of  its  banks.  This 
slope  and  the  vast  platform  on  which  the  house  is  built  are  covered  with  grass,  vrhich  affords  excellent  pas- 
turage, and  are  also  her  property."  Speaking  of  the  family,  he  continues :  *^  On  our  arrival,  we  were  sa- 
luted by  Miss  Bowling  [Boiling],  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  possessing  all  the  freshneas  of  her  age;  she  wu 
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•ioDs  ;  and  Mrs.  Boiling  was  allowed  the  use  of  only  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  east  huild- 
ing.  The  soldiery  often  set  fire  to  the  fences 
which  surrounded  Bollingbrook,  and  the  amia- 
ble lady  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  usually  dis- 
courteous Phillips  to  soothe  her.  Arnold  had 
apprised  her  of  the  irritability  of  that  officer's 
temper,  and  by  her  mildness  she  secured  his  es- 
teem and  favor.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sev- 


MmM 


•t^'T*" 


BOLLINOBBOOX. 


a  April. 

1781.  enth,»  Arnold,  with  one  division  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  the  eightieth  and  seventy- 
sixth  regiments  and  the  Rangers,  proceeded  to 
a  place  called  Osborne's,  a  short  distance  from  Petersburg,  where,  rumor  asserted,  the  Amer- 
icans had  considerable  stores,  and  near  which  was  anchored  a  marine  force  to  oppose  the 
farther  progress  of  vessels  coming  up  the  James  River.  At  the  same  time.  General  Phil- 
lips, with  the  other  division,  marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House.  The  patriots  at  Os- 
borne's were  not  advised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  until  they  appeared  in  force.  Ar- 
nold sent  a  flag  to  treat  with  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  a  surrender,  but  he  boldly  re- 


fused a  conference 
for  such  a  purpose, 
Myingt  "  I  ftin  de- 
termined and  ready 
to  defend  the  fleet, 
and  will  sink  in  the 
vessels  rather  than 
surrender  them." 
He  then  caused  the 
drum  to  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  mili- 
tia on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river 
drew  up  in  battle 
order.  Arnold  im- 
mediately advanc- 
ed with  some  ar- 
tillery, routed  the 
patriots,  and  drove 
the  seamen  to  their 
shipping.  The  lat- 
ter scuttled  several 
of  the  vessels  and 


set  fire  to  others  to 
prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  trait- 
or's hands.  One  of 
the  vessels  return- 
ed the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  artillery 
with  much  spirit, 
but  was  finally  dis- 
abled. The  militia 
were  driven  from 
the  opposite  shcfte, 
and  the  whole  fleet 
was  either  captur- 
ed or  destroyed. 
Two  ships  and  ten 
smaller  craft  were 
captured,  and  four 
ships,  five  brigan- 
tines,  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  ves. 
sels,  were  either 
burned   or    sunk.* 


The  quantity  of  tobacco  taken  or  destroyed,  exceeded  two  thousand  hogsheads. 


followed  by  her  mother,  brother,  and  sister-in-law.  The  mother,  a  lady  of  fifty,  has  bat  little  resemblance 
to  her  c?ountrywomen ;  she  is  lively,  active,  and  intelligent ;  knows  perfectly  well  how  to  manage  her  im- 
mense fortune,  and  what  is  yet  more  rare,  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  I  had  already  seen  at  Williamsburg.  The  young  gentleman  appears  mild  and  polite ;  but  his  wife,  of 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  a  most  interesting  acquaintance,  not  only  from  the  face  and  form,  which  are 
exquisitely  delicate,  and  quite  European,  but  from  her  being  also  descended  from  Pocahunta  [Pocahontas], 
daughter  of  King  Powhatan.'*     The  engraving  presents  a  view  of  Mrs.  Boiling's  houses,  looking  southwest. 

*  Campbell's  Reminitcencet  of  BoUingbrook,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1840. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — A,  B,  the  Queen's  Rangers ;  C,  the  eightieth  and  seventy-sixth  reg- 
iments ;  D,  E,  the  British  artillery,  two  six  and  two  three  pounders ;  F,  Yagers ;  6,  the  American  vessels  j 
H,  the  American  militia. 

*  It  was  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  taken  at  this  time,  that  Arnold  put  the  questioii,  "  K  the  Americans 
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Troops  of  Araold  and  PhOUpt.     DeprecUtiont  it  Manchester  and  Warwick.      La  Payette  at  PeCersborf.      Death  of  FliflBpa. 

Phillips  and  Arnold  joined  their  divisions  on  the  thirtieth,  after  haying  hurned  the  har- 
racks  and  a  quantity  of  flour  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  then  pushed  forward  toward 
Richmond,  where  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  collected.  At  Manchester,  op- 
posite Richmond,  they  burned  twelve  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  other  property,  and 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  information  reached  them  that  La  Fayette,  with  a 
body  of  Continental  troops,  had  arrived  the  evening  previous.  The  marquis  had  received 
orders  at  the  head  of  Elk  to  go  to  Virginia  and  oppose  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and  had  made 
a  forced  march  of  two  hundred  miles  in  order  to  save  the  stores  at  Richmond.  The  depre- 
dators knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  marquis  to  venture  another  marauding  visit  to  Rich- 
mond while  he  was  there,  and,  wheeling  their  columns,  they  proceeded  down  the  river  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox,  opposite  City  Point,  and  embarked. 
On  their  way,  they  passed  through  Warwick,  a  town  on  the  James  River,  then  larger  than 
Richmond,  where  they  destroyed  ships  on  the  stocks,  a  range  of  rope- walks,  a  magazine  of 
flour,  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  and  other  merchandise,  tan-houses  filled  with  hides, 
and  some  flouring  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  whose  splendid  mansion  was  near.'  In 
one  general  conflagration,  the  thriving  town,  with  all  its  industrial  appurtenances,  was  de- 
stroyed.' 

The  British  fleet  with  the  land  forces  then  sailed  down  the  James  River,  when,  a  little 
below  Burwell*s  Ferry,  they  were  met&  by  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  bearing  a  met- 

^^  '    senger  with  intelligence  for  General  Phillips  that  Comwallis  was  on  his  way  north, 

and  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.     The  whole  fleet  was  immediately 

ordered  to  return  up  the  James  River,  and  late  at  night,  on  the  ninth, ^  the  British 

^May  178L  o      »  » 

army  again  entered  Petersburg.  So  secret  was  their  entrance,  that  ten  American 
oflicers  who  were  there  to  prepare  boats  for  La  Fayette  to  cross  the  river,  were  captured. 
Phillips  was  very  sick  of  a  fever  on  his  arrival,  and  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Boiling, 
where  he  died  four  days  afterward.* 

The  presence  of  La  Fayette  inspired  the  militia  of  Virginia  with  high  hopes,  and  they 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  considerable  numbers.  When  informed  of  the  return  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  he  suspected  the  object  to  be  a  junction  with  Comwallis  at  Petersburg.  It  was 
known  that  the  earl  had  left  Wilmington,  and  was  on  t^is  way  to  Virginia.  The  marquis 
immediately  pressed  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  Phillips  and 
Arnold.  He  was  too  late,  and  after  cannonading  the  British  quarters,  particularly  Boiling- 
brook,*  from  Archer's  Hill,  and  thoroughly  reconnoitering  the  place,  he  returned  to  Osborne's, 

should  catch  me,  what  would  they  do  with  me  ?"     The  soldier  promptly  replied,  "  They  wonld  bary  with 
military  honors  the  leg  which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga,  and  hang  the  remainder  of  you  upon  a  gibbet.*' 

^  Anburey,  one  of  the  officers  who  surrendered  to  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in  his  Travels  in  jSmerica  {u^  312), 

speaks  highly  of  Colonel  Carey's  hospitality.  '  Gordon,  iii.,  205 ;  Girardin,  460 ;  Jeflerscyi,  i.,  420. 

'  William  Phillips,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  Burgoyne's  general  officers,  who  was  made  prisoner 

at  Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  *^  Convention  Troops,''  as  those- 
captives  were  called,  while  on  their  march  to  Virginia.  On  being 
exchanged,  he  was  actively  engaged  at  the  South  until  his  death. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  irritable  temper,  which  often 
led  him  into  difficulty.  He  was  very  haughty  in  his  demeanor, 
especially  toward  the  Americans,  whom  he  affected  to  hold  in  great  contempt.  While  lying  sick  at  Peters- 
burg, he  dictated  a  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  addressed  it  to  *'  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  Amerioma 
governor  of  Virginia ;"  and  when  speaking  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  he  called  him  '*  Mr.  Wash- 
ington.'* General  Phillips  was  buried  in  the  old  Blandford  church-yard,  where  his  remains  yet  repose. 
His  disease  was  bilious  fever. 

*  La  Fayette  was  probably  not  aware  that  Greneral  Phillips  was  dying  at  Bollingbrook,  or  he  woold  not 
have  cannonaded  it.  British  writers  have  charged  La  Fayette  with  inhumanity.  Anburey  (ii.,  446)  saya, 
"  A  circumstance  attended  Phillip's  death,  similar  to  the  inhunuinity  that  the  Americans  displayed  at  the 
interment  of  General  Frazer."  He  further  asserts,  that  a  flag  was  sent  to  the  marquis,  acquainting  him 
with  the  condition  of  Phillips,  but  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  continued  the  firing.  He  said  a  hall 
went  through  the  house,  just  as  Phillips  was  expiring,  when  the  dying  man  exclaimed,  "  My  God !  'tis  cruel 
they  will  not  let  me  die  in  peace."  This  assertion  proves  its  own  inconsistency.  The  cannonade  ocour- 
red  on  the  tenth,  and  General  Phillips  did  not  die  until  the  thirteenth.* 

*  CunpbeU  says  that,  according  to  traditioD,  Arnold  was  croMiDg  the  yard  when  the  caanonide  commenced.    He  haitsaed 
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Entnnoe  of  Cornwallifl  into  Virginia. 


The  Stote  in  Danger. 


Retirement  of  Governor  Jefferton. 


MonticeUo. 


and  there  crossed  the  James  River  to  the  easterly  side.  Arnold  took  the  chief  command, 
on  the  death  of  General  Phillips,  and  just  one  week  af\er  that  event,^^  Cornwallis,  .  j^  ^ 
with  a  large  force,  entered  Petersburg.  That  officer,  after  fighting  the  battle  with  i^si. ' 
General  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House,  had  retired  to  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  Perceiving  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  invading  Virginia  at  separate  points, 
he  ordered  General  Phillips,  as  we  have  seen,  to  return  up  the  James  River,  while  he  hast- 
ened to  enter  the  state  from  the  south  and  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  He 
marched  directly  north,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  rail-road  from  Wilmington,  and 
reached  the  Roanoke  at  Halifax,  seven  miles  below  the  Great  Falls,  where  he  crossed,  and 
entered  Virginia.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  corps  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cavalry  and  sixty  mounted  infantry,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advance  guard  to  disperse  the 
militia  and  overawe  the  inhabitants.  The  outrages  committed  by  some  of  these  marauding 
troops  were  pronounced  by  S  ted  man,  an  officer  of  Cornwallis's  army,  « a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  man."'  Simcoe  had  been  sent  by  Arnold  to  take  possession  of  the  fords  on  the 
Nottaway  and  Meherrin  Rivers,  the  only  considerable  streams  that  intervened,  and  the  two 
armies,  unopposed,  efiected  a  junction  at  Petersburg,  where  Cornwallis  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole. 

Virginia  now  seemed  doomed  to  the  alternative  of  submission  or  desolation.  On  the  sev- 
enth of  May,  the  Legislature,  uneasy  at  the  proximity  of  General  Phillips  and  his  army,  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle  county,  on  the  twenty-fourth.  There, 
eighty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  and  sheltered  valley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rivanna,  they  hoped  to  legislate  undisturbed.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  governor,  feeling 
his  incompetency,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  military  knowledge,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  state  with  energy,  declined  a  re-election  on  the  first  of  June,  and  indicated  General 
Nelson,  of  Yorktown,  as  a  proper  successor.  At  his  elegant  seat,  called  MonticeUo  (Little 
Mountain),  situated  three  miles  south- 
east of  Charlottesville,  far  from  the  din 
of  actual  hostilities,  Jefierson  sought 
repose  for  a  season  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Hi»  dream  of  quiet  was  soon 
broken,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive. 

Cornwallis,  unlike  most  of  the  other 
British  generals,  was  seldom  inert.  Al- 
though, from  the  western  part  of  the 
Carolinas  to  Wilmington,  and  from 
thence  to  Petersburg,  he  had  journey- 
ed nearly  £fteen  hundred  miles  in  his 
marches  and  counter-marches,  he  did 
not  halt  long.     Four  days  after  his  ar-  MoNnc«LLo.5« 


^  American  War,  ii.,  385.  '  It  is  jost  to  the  memory  of  Comwallis  to  say,  that  the  enormities  committed 
were  without  his  saaction.  Near  the  Roanoke,  a  sergeant  and  private  of  Tarleton's  legion  violated  the  per- 
son of  a  yoang  girl,  and  robbed  the  house  where  she  lived.  The  next  morning  Cornwallis  ordered  Tarle- 
too  to  draw  up  his  men  in  line.  Some  country  people  pointed  out  the  miscreants.  They  were  tried  by  a 
eourt-martial,  found  guilty,  and  hung  on  the  spot.     This  example  had  a  good  effect. 

'  This  venerated  mansion  Is  yet  standing,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  and  deprived  of  its  former  beauty 
b)  neglect.  The  furniture  of  its  distinguished  owner  is  nearly  all  gone,  except  a  few  pictures  and  mirrors, 
otherwise  the  interior  of  the  house  is  the  same  as  when  Jefferson  died.  It  is  upon  an  eminence,  with  many 
tspen-trees  around  it,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  landscapes  in  the  world.  Wirt,  writing  of  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  house  during  Mr.  Jefferson^s  life  time,  records  that,  in  the  spacious  and  lofty 
hall  which  opens  to  the  visitor  on  entering,  ^'  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments ;  but  before, 
oo  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  gratified  by  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so  classed 
and  arranged  as  to  produce  their  finest  effect.     On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture,  set  out  in  such  order 

tarto  tbe  hoiuo,  and  directed  the  inmates  to  go  to  the  cellar  for  safety.    General  PbOUps  was  taken  there,  followed  by  Birt.  Bol- 
iBg  and  her  famfly.    An  old  negro  woman,  who  was  itanding  in  the  kitchen  door,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  balli. 
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CornwalUs's  ODsncceMftil  Purralt  of  La  Fayette.     Expeditiona  Weatwvd.     JeffenoD'a  Seal  and  Monument,  and  Inacripdooi 

rival,  he  marched  down  the  James  River  to  Westover,  where  he  was  joined  hy  a  regiment 
•  Maydi  ^'^^^  New  York.^     He  crossed, •  and  pushed  on  toward  Richmond.     La  Fayette, 

1761.  with  nearly  three  thousand  troops,  continental  and  militia,  lay  about  half  way  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Wilton.  Comwallis  knew  the  inferiority  of  the  marquis's  force  to  hit 
own,  and  felt  so  sure  of  success  that  he  wrote  to  the  British  secretary,  from  Petersburg, 
saying,  *'  The  boy  can  not  escape  me."  La  Fayette  had  wisdom  as  well  as  zeal,  and  instead 
of  risking  a  battle  at  that  time,  he  cautiously  retreated  northward,  pursued  by  the  earl.  A 
retreat  to  avoid  the  engagement  was  not  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  by  La  Fayette. 
Wayne  was  on  his  march  through  Maryland  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  a  junction  was  important.  Comwallis  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  these  troops,  and 
sought,  by  rapid  marches,  to  outstrip  La  Fayette  and  prevent  the  union.  But  the  marquis 
was  too  agile ;  and  afler  pursuing  him  to  the  North  Anna,  beyond  Hanover  Court  House, 
plundering  and  destroying  a  vast  amount  of  property  on  the  way,  the  earl  halted  and  en- 
^  camped.     La  Fayette  passed  through  Spottsylvania  county  to  the  Raccoon  Ford, 

on  the  Rappahannock,  in  Culpepper,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Wayne. *> 

Unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit,  Comwallis  now  directed  his  attention  to  other  points.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Fluvanna  county,  at  a  place  called  Point  of  Fork,'  on  the  James 
River,  the  Americans  had  an  arsenal  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  Baron  Steo- 
ben,  with  six  hundred  raw  militia,  had  charge  of  this  post.  The  dispersion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  capture  of  the  stores  were  objects  of  importance  to  Comwallis,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  with  his  rangers,  and  other  troops  under  Captain 
Hutchinson,  to  surprise  the  baron.  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  dispatched  Tarleton,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cavalry,  and  seventy  mounted  infantry  under  Captain  Champagne,' 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Jefferson  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Charlottesville. 

as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  (Tasil  the  historio  progress  of  that  art,  from  the  first  rade  attempts  of  the  aborigineB 
of  our  country,  up  to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patriot  himself,  from  the  master-hand  of 
Carracci.  On  the  other  side,  the  visitor  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  the  Indian  art, 
their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  of  fossil  productions  of  oar 
country,  mineral  and  animal ;  the  polished  remains  of  those  colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests, 
and  are  no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching  honors  of  '  those  monarchs  of  the  waste*  that 
still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent."  In  a  large  saloon  were  exquisite  productions  of  the 
painter^s  art,  and  from  its  windows  opened  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  such  as  no  painter  could  imi- 
tate.    There,  too,  were  medallions  and  engravings  in  great  profusion.     Among  Mr.  Jeflerson^s  papers  wis 

found,  after  his  death,  a  very  perfect  impression  in  wax,  of  bis  famous  seal, 
bearing  his  monogram  and  the  motto.  Rebellion  to  J\fran^  is  Obedunct  to 
God.  That  impression  is  in  the  present  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
annexed  representation.  I  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  perfect  fac  simile, 
so  far  as  the  pictorial  art  will  allow,  even  to  the  fractures  in  the  ^tax. 

Monticello  was  a  point  of  great  attraction  to  the  learned  of  all  lands, 
when  traveling  in  this  country,  while  Jefierson  lived.  His  writings  made 
him  favorably  known  as  a  scholar,  and  his  public  position  made  him  hon- 
ored by  the  nations. 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Jefiferson  Ke  in  a  small  family  cemetery,  fay  the  side 
of  the  winding  road  leading  to  Monticello.     Over  them  is  a  granite  obe- 
lisk eight  feet  high,  and  on  a  tablet  of  marble  inserted  in  its  southern  &ee 
is  the  following  inscription,  which  was  found  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers  afler  his  death : 

"  Here  lies  buried 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indxpendence  ; 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom; 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

*  This  was  the  forty-third  regiment.     The  convoy  also  brought  another  regiment,  and  two  battalions 

of  Anspachers,  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth.     Arnold,  despised  by  Comwallis,  who  no  longer 

needed  his  services,  was  sent  to  New  York  on  the  first  of  June. 

'  This  locality  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fluvanna  and  Rivanna  rivers,  two  great  branches  of  the  Jamei 
River. 

'  From  the  stables  of  the  planters  Comwallis  procured  excellent  horses,  on  vrfaioh  these  and  other  troops 
were  mounted. 
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BspedlUoii  of  Simcoe  agaiiut  Steuben.  Attempt  to  Capture  JeSsnoa  and  the  Legialators.  Dettroctioii  of  Propertj. 

Stenben  was  advised  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton,  and  believing  his  post  to  be  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  his  stores  to  the  south  side  of  the  Fluvanna  and  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  troops  thither.  Simooe's  march  was  unknown,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Point  of  Fork,  he  had  nothing  to  surprise  or  capture,  except  about  thirty  Americans  who 
were  waiting  the  return  of  boats  to  cross  the  river.  Simcoe,  by  an  advantageous  dis- 
play of  his  force,  and  lighting  numerous  fires  at  night  upon  the  hills  along  the  Kivanna, 
deceived  Steuben  with  the  belief  that  the  main  army  of  Comwallis  was  close  upon  him. 
Influenced  by  this  idea,  the  baron  hastily  retreated  during  the  night,  leaving  such  stores  be- 
hind as  could  not  readily  be  removed.  In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  Captain  Stephenson 
to  destroy  them,  and  also  ordered  Captain  Wolsey  to  make  a  feigned  pursuit  upon  the  track 
of  the  retreating  Americans. 

In  the  mean  while,  Tarleton  and  his  legion  pushed  forward  with  their  accustomed  speed, 
to  catch  the  Virginia  law-makers  at  Charlottesville.  On  their  way  toward  the  Kivanna, 
they  destroyed  twelve  wagon-loads  of  clothing,  destined  for  Green's  army  in  North  Caro- 
lina. On  reaching  that  stream,  they  dashed  into  its  current,  and  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  momingA  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Charlottesville.  There  Tarleton  de-  ajaD.4, 
tached  Captain  M'Leod,  with  a  party  of  horsemen,  to  capture  Grovemor  Jefferson,  -  ^^^^ 
at  Monticello,  while  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  forces  pushed  on  to  the  residence  of 
two  brothers,  named  Walker,  where  he  understood  many  influential  Virginians  were  assem- 
bled. Several  of  these  were  captured,  among  whom  was  Colonel  John  Simms,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  William  and  Robert,  brothers  of  Greneral  Nelson.  Afler  partaking 
of  a  tardily  prepared  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's,*  Tarleton  pursued  his  rapid  march,  and  rode 
up  the  hill  into  the  village  of  Charlotte,  under  full  gallop,  expecting  to  take  the  legislators 
by  surprise.  He  was  disappointed.  While  passing  through  Louisa  county,  a  Mr.  Jouitte, 
suspecting  Tarleton's  design,  mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  reached  Charlottesville  in  time 
to  give  the  alarm.  The  delay  for  breakfast  at  Dr.  Walker's  was  sufficient  to  allow  most 
of  the  members  to  mount  fresh  horses  and  escape.  Only  seven  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

M'Leod's  expedition  to  Monticello  was  quite  as  unsuccessful.  The  governor  was  enter- 
taining  several  members  of  the  Legislature,  including  the  speakers  of  both  Houses,  and  was 
not  aware  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  until  the  invaders  were  seen  coning  up  the  wind- 
ing road  leading  to  his  mansion.  His  wife  and  children  were  hurried  ofl*to  Colonel  Carter's, 
fix  miles  southward,  whither  Mr.  Jefierson  followed  on  horseback,  making  his  way  among 
the  dark  recesses  of  Carter's  Mountain.  The  speaker  hurried  to  Charlottesville  to  adjourn 
the  Legislature,  to  meet  at  Staunton  on  the  seventh,*  and  then,  with  several  others,  mounted 
fleet  horses  and  escaped.  Mr.  Jefierson  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  M*Leod  and 
his  party  rode  up  and  found  the  mansion  deserted.  Books,  papers,  and  furniture  were  un- 
tooched  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  governor's  property  was  destroyed,  except 
a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  drank  and  wasted  by  a  few  soldiers,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  commander. 

After  destroying  one  thousand  new  muskets,  four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  several  hogs* 
heads  of  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  soldier's  clothing,  Tarleton,  with  his  prisoners,  rejoined 
Comwallis,  who  had  advanced  to  Elk  Hill,  a  plantation  belonging  to  Governor  Jefferson, 
near  the  Point  of  Fork.  There  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  property  occurred.  They 
cut  the  throats  of  the  young  horses,  carried  ofiT  the  older  ones  fit  for  service,  slaughtered  the 

^  Obsenring  a  delay  in  the  preparation  of  breakfast,  Tarleton  impatiently  demanded  the  reason.  He  was 
BifonDed  by  Uie  cook-  that  his  subalterns  had  already  devoured  two  breakfasts.  A  guard  was  placed  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  it  was  not  until  a  third  breakfast  was  cooked  that  Tarleton  was  able  to  obtain  his 


'  Tha  members  of  the  Legislature  were  terribly  frightened,  and  were  not  at  ease  even  at  Staunton.  On 
the  moraiiig  when  they  convened,  Colonel  Brookes,  with  a  small  company  of  mounted  Virginians,  rode  into 
Staunton  at  a  rapid  pace,  bearing  a  message  from  Baron  Stenben.  The  members,  believing  them  to  be  a 
put  of  Tarleton's  legion,  took  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  coaxed  back  to 
their  dotiee.     On  the  tweMUi  they  elected  General  Nelson  governor  of  the  state. 
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cattle,  burned  the  barns  with  the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  with  all  the  fences  on  the  plant- 
ations near,  and  captured  many  negroes.' 

One  more  prize  attracted  the  attention  of  Comwallis.  At  Albemarle  Old  Court  House, 
above  the  Point  of  Fork,  the  Virginians  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores, 
most  of  which  had  been  sent  from  Richmond.  The  earl  determined  to  capture  or  destroy 
them ;  La  Fayette,  who,  after  his  junction  with  Wayne,  had  moved  cautiously  through 
Orange  and  the  upper  part  of  Louisa  to  Boswell's  tavern,  near  the  Albemarle  line,  resolved 
to  protect  them.  Tarleton  was  sent  to  force  La  Fayette  either  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the 
whole  British  army,  or  abandon  the  stores.  The  marquis  did  neither.  He  had  discovered 
a  rough,  unused  road,  leading  directly  to  the  Court  House.  Early  in  the  evening  he  set 
his  pioneers  at  work,  and  before  morning  his  whole  force  had  traversed  the  opened  way,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Comwallis,  were  strongly  posted  upon  high  ground,  betwe^  the 
British  forces  and  the  American  stores.  Again  baffled,  the  earl  wheeled  his  army,  and 
moved  toward  the  eastern  coast,  closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  vigilant  marquis. 
He  entered  Kichmond  on  the  seventeenth,  and  evacuated  it  on  the  twentieth.  Steuben  had 
now  joined  La  Fayette,  and  Comwallis,  believing  the  strength  of  the  Americans  to  be  much 
greater  than  it  really  was,  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
shipping,  and  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Portsmouth,  he  encamped.*  His  subsequent  move- 
ments, until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  noticed  in  preceding  chapters. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  let  us  consider  that  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Revo, 
lution,  the  residence  of  the  "  Convention  Troops"  (as  Burgoyne*s  captured  army  were  called), 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville. 

In  a  note  on  page  82  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  have  given  briefly  the  principsl 
reasons  why  the  captive  army  of  Burgoyne  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  parole. 
The  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  was  technically  dishonorable,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  convention  signed  by  Gates  and  Burgoyne.      So  Greneial 
Washington  evidently  thought  when  he  wrote  to  Greneral  Heath  respecting  the  detention 
of  that  body,  and  said,  *'  By  this  step  General  Burgoyne  will,  it  is  more  than  probable,  look 
upon  himself  as  released  from  all  former  ties,  and  consequently  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  toy 
means  to  efiect  an  escape."'     The  suspected  perfidy  of  the  British  commander,  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  oflen  acted  upon  the  principle  that  '*  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with  rebels,"  and 
the  consideration  that  these  troops,  though  they  might  not  again  "  serve  against  Ametica," 
would  supply  the  places  of  soldiers  at  home  who  would,  partially  justified  the  bad  faith  of 
Congress.     Having  resolved  to  keep  them  here,  the  next  consideration  was  their  mainte- 
nance.    The  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  food  in  New  England,  and  the  facil- 
ities of  a  sea-coast  for  their  escape,  induced  Congress  to  order  them  to  be  sent  into  the  in- 
terior of  Virginia.     Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  applied  to&  for  passports  for  Amer- 
ican vessels  to  transport  fuel  and  provisions  to  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
ers, but  refused.     Congress,  therefore,  directed^  them  to  be  removed  to  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.     Pursuant  to  this  direction,  the  whole  body 
of  captives,  English  and  Germans,  afler  the  officers  had  signed  a  parole  of  honor*  respecting 

^  It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  invasion  of  the  state  which  we  have  been  considering,  thirty  thousand 
slaves  were  carried  ofl*,  of  whom  twenty-seven  thooscmd  are  supposed  to  have  died  of  smadl-pox  or  camp- 
fever  in  the  course  of  six  months. — Hoiciton,  ii.,  270. 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Jefferson's  Letten^  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefftnon^  Girardin,  Howison,  &c 

>  Sporks's  Washington,  v.,  221. 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  parole :  **  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sobscnbed  being  onder  the 
restrictions  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  ordered,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  fifteenth  ultimo, 
to  remove  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  Charlottesville,  in  the  Staite  of  Virginia,  do  severallj 
promise  and  engage  on  our  word  and  honor,  and  on  the  faith  of  gentlemen,  that  on  our  march  from  this 
place  to  Charlottesville,  we,  or  either  of  us,  will  not  say  or  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  either  of  them,  nor  at  any  time  exceed  such  limits  or  distances  from  the  troops  as  may  be  as- 
signed us  by  the  commanding  officer  who  may  have  the  charge  and  escort  of  the  troops  of  conveatioB  to 
Virginia,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  route. 

Given  under  our  hands  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  this        day  of  November,  A.D.  1778.** 
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lUreli  of  the  Coorentkm  Troop*  to  Virginia.         Their  Route  to  Chmrlotfeetrille.         Sofferings.         Riedetd  and  hit  Family. 

their  conduct  on  the  way,  took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Cambridge  and  Rutland*  on  the 
tenth  of  November.  Burgoyne  having  been  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  May,  the 
command  of  the  convention  troops  devolved  upon  Major-general  Phillips.  Colonel  Theo- 
dorick  Bland,  of  the  first  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  super- 
intend the  march  of  the  captives ;  and  Colonel  James  Wood  was  appointed  to  command  at 
Charlottesville.  It  was  a  dreary  winter's  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  occupied 
abont  three  months  in  its  accomplishment.'  The  Baroness  Riedesel,  in  her  charming  Let- 
ters and  Memoirs,  gives  graphic  pictures  of  events  on  the  way,  and  of  her  residence  in  and 
departure  from  Virginia.  Anburey,  a  captive  officer,  also  records  many  incidents  of  interest 
eonnected  with  the  journey  ;  and  in  his  Travels,  publishes  a  map  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  on  which  is  denoted,  by  colored  lines,  the  direction  of  the  march,  and  the  extent  of 
the  paroles  of  the  English  and  German  prisoners  after  their  arrival  in  Virginia.* 

The  troops  were,  at  first,  all  stationed  at  Charlottesville.  That  town  then  contained  only 
a  court-house,  one  tavern,  and  about  a  dozen  houses.  These  were  crowded  with  the  En- 
glish officers,  and  many  sought  quarters  on  neighboring  plantations.  The  soldiers  suflfered 
dreadfully.  Not  expecting  the  captives  before  spring,  barracks  were  not  erected,  and  the 
only  shelter  that  was  vouchsafed  them,  after  their  fatiguing  march  through  mud  and  snow, 
were  a  few  half-finished  huts  in  the  woods.  These,  not  half  covered,  were  full  of  snow,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  they  were  made  habitable.  No  provisions  had  arrived  for  the 
troops,  and  for  a  week  they  subsisted  upon  corn  meal  made  into  cakes.  The  officers,  by 
signing  a  parole,  were  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  Richmond  for  quarters,  and  in  a  short  time 
both  officers  and  soldiers  were  rendered  quite  comfortable.  General  Phillips  made  his  quar- 
ter! at  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Carter,*  and  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Mazzei,  an  Italian  gentleman  at  Colle,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Charlottes- 
ville/    Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  then  at  Monticello,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render 


//  /J^        /      V  Or  /irtk.t^"^7/9^riJt^    ^^^  Germans,  with  the  autographs  of  th» 

ilffJOf  ^COA^U^-      ^J)^  e^  U  •  ^i^^'T'^    ninety.five  officers  who  signed  it.     It  b 

^7^^  r\      /-v  /_  ^^  ^  headed  by  the  names  of  Ikiron  Riedesel, 

-  ^^    pj     lJ  • — /Cr'a       //i   >1 '  Jw?%j^  *    the  commander  of  the  Brunswick  forces, 

V^e/:     O^'*^'^'^^*^      ^<i/-/«W^        and  of  those  of  his  military  family,  GeT 

^^^^^^^  /^j  r  \^     ^O  l*ch,  Edmonstone,  and  Cleve.     The  first 

^jft<^OtTi^^      L'^^*'^^^^^  J^V  ^-    \^^^<^m^^t^     was  deputy  quarter-master  general ;  the 

^*-*  ^--^  ":A^-   jugj  ^y^Q  ww%  aids-de-carop.     Edmon- 

ftCNie,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  was  General  RiedesePs  secretary,  and  wrote  all  his  English  letters. 

*  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1778,  the  English  captives  were  quartered  at  Rutland,  in  Worces- 
ter county,  fifty-five  miles  northwest  of  Boston.  A  portion  of  them  were  marched  thither  on  the  fifteenth 
of  April. 

*  Anburey  expressed  bis  belief  that  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Congress  sought  to  obtain  by  this  jour- 
ney in  the  winter,  was  the  desertion  of  troops,  believing  that  the  privations  on  the  march  would  drive  hund- 
reds to  that  step.     There  were  a  great  many  desertions  during  the  march. 

*  The  principal  places  through  which  the  troops  passed,  were  as  follows  :  Weston,  Marlborough,  Worces- 
ter, Leicester,  and  Enfield,  in  Mauaehu$eUt ;  Suffield,  Sunbury,  New  Hartford,  Norfolk,  and  Sharon,  in  Con- 
mttticmt ;  Nine  Partners,  Hopewell,  Fishkill,  Newburgh,  Little  Britain,  and  Goshen,  in  New  York  ;  Wallins, 
Sosaez  Court  House,  Hacketstown,  and  Sherwood's  Ferry,  in  New  Jertey  ;  Tinicum,  Hilltown,  North 
Wales,  Valley  Forge,  Lancaster,  and  York,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  Hanover,  Tawneytown,  and  Frederickstown, 
in  Maryland  ;  Little  London,  Neville  Plantation,  Farquier  Court  House,  Carter's  Plantation,  Orange,  Walk- 
er's Plantation  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia. 

*  Anburey  says,  "  the  house  and  plantation  where  General  Phillips  resides  is  called  Blenheim.  The  house 
was  erected  shortly  after  that  memorable  battle  in  Germany,  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
^olooy.''     He  mentions  the  fact  that  Colonel  Carter  possessed  fifteen  hundred  slaves. — Travels^  ii.,  327. 

*  Madame  Riedesel  says,  ^^  the  house  where  we  were  lodged,  and  indeed  the  whole  estate,  belonged  to 
•n  Italian,  who  hired  it  to  us,  as  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a  journey.  We  looked  impatiently  forward 
to  the  time  of  his  departure,  and  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  house 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  our  landlord  voluntarily  assumed  a  kind  of  tutor- 
^p  over  us.  Thus,  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  gave  us  on  the  first  day  only  the  head  and  the  tripe,  though 
we  represented  that  this  was  not  enough  for  twenty  persons.  He  replied  that  we  could  make  a  very  good 
•oop  of  it.  He  then  added  to  the  meat  two  cabbages  and  some  stale  ham ;  and  this  was  all  we  could  ob- 
tain from  biro. 
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Jeffenon't  Hospitality. 


Erection  of  Barrackfl. 


Ezteniiye  Gardening. 


General  Condition  of  the  Troopi. 


the  situation  of  the  officers  and  troops  as  pleasant  as  possible.  To  the  former,  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  mansion  and  the  nse  of  his  choice  library  were  freely  proffered  ;  and  when,  in  the 
spring  of  1779,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  troops  to  some  other  locality,  he  pleaded  eam- 
March27  ^*^^^*  *°^  allied  forcibly,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Henr}'*  against  the  measure,  on 
the  grounds  of  its  inhumanity,  expense,  and  general  inexpediency.  For  these  at- 
tentions, the  officers  and  troops  often  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  toward  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  kindness  of  Colonel  Bland,  on  their  march,  also  excited  their  affection,  and  made  him  a 
favorite. 

Early  in  the  spring,  comfortable  barracks  for  the  troops  were  erected,  under  the  direction 


Vinr  OP  Tus  Encakpmknt  op  the  Convkktion  Tkoops. 

(From  a  pictura  ia  Anburey't  7Vape/«.) 

of  Colonel  Harvey.  They  were  upon  the  brow  and  slopes  of  a  high  hill,  on  Colonel  Har- 
vey's estate,  five  miles  from  Charlottesville.  They  cost  the  government  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  was  laid  out  into  gardens,  fenced  in  and 
planted.  General  Riedesel  spent  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  garden  seeds  for  the 
German  troops,  and  when  autumn  advanced  there  was  no  scarcity  of  provisions.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  location  was  extremely  healthy.'  It  being  the  universal  opinion 
that  they  would  remain  prisoners  there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  officers  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  erection  of  more  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  preparing  rough  land  for 
cultivation.  They  settled  their  families  there,  built  a  theatre,  a  coffee-house,  and  a  cold 
bath  ;  and  in  general  intercourse  with  the  families  of  neighboring  gentlemen,  and  the  pur- ' 
suits  of  music  and  literature,  their  captivity  was  made  agreeable  to  them,  and  profitable  to 
tho  province.'  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  quiet  on  the  surface,  there  was  turbulence 
Delow.  Captivity  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  galling.  A  large  number  de- 
serted, and  made  their  way  to  British  posts  at  the  North.  On  one  occasion  nearly  four 
hundred  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  guards,  and  escaped.  When,  in  October,  1780,  Gen- 
eral Leslie  with  a  strong  force  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  great  uneasiness  was  observed 


^  **  or  four  thousand  people  (the  number  of  the  captives)  it  should  be  expected,  according  to  onlinary 
calculations,  that  one  should  die  every  day ;  yet  in  the  space  of  near  three  months  there  have  been  but  four 
deaths  among  them  ]  two  infants  under  three  weeks  old,  and  two  others  by  apoplexy.  The  officers  tell  me 
the  troops  were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  imbodied." — Letter  to  Governor  Patrick  Henry. 

'  It  can  not  be  wondered  at,  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  and  other  agriculturists  should  have  been  opposed  to 
.their  removal,  when  it  was  estimated  that  forty-five  thousand  bushels  of  grain  from  the  harvest  fields  of 
Virginia  were  consumed  by  them  in  a  year,  and  that  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  circulated  weekly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  presence. — See  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Crovernor  Henry.  Anborey,  noticing  their  departure 
from  the  barracks,  says,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  that  Colonel  Harvey,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  will  reap 
great  advantage,  if  the  province  should  not,  as  the  army  entirely  cleared  a  space  of  six  miles  in  ciroom- 
ference  round  the  barracks." — 2Vaoe2t,  ii.,  414. 
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among  the  British  troops,  and  just  fears  were  entertained  that  they  might  rise  upon  and 
overpower  their  guard,  and  join  their  oountrymen  on  the  Elizabeth  River.  The  Germans 
were  less  impatient,  for  they  were  enjoying  life  better  than  at  home  ;^  yet  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove  the  whole  body  of  prisoners  to  a  place  of  greater  security.  Accordingly, 
the  British  were  marched  across  the  Blue'Ridge,^  at  Wood's  Gap,  and  through  the  .  ^^^  ^ 
Great  Valley  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland  ;'  the  Germans  followed  soon  ailer-  in- 
ward, and  were  quartered  at  Winchester  (then  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
houses),  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia.  Deaths,  desertion,  and  partial  exchanges  had 
DOW  reduced  their  numbers  to  about  twenty-one  hundred.  Afterward  they  were  removed 
to  Lancaster,  and  some  to  East  Windsor,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  course  of  1782,  they 
were  all  dispersed,  either  by  exchange  or  desertion.  A  large  number  of  the  Germans,  re- 
membering the  perfidy  of  their  rulers  at  home,  aud  pleased  with  their  national  brethren  who 
were  residents  here,  remained  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  became  useful  citizens. 
Let  us  resume  our  journey. 

I  arose  at  daybreak,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Petersburg.  l>  The  b  Dee.  36, 
eloods  were  broken,  and  a  keen  breeze  from  the  north  reminded  me  of  the  pres-  i^s- 
ence  of  winter.  Accompanied  by  one  of  the  early  risers  of  the  town,  I  crossed  the  fine 
bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  and  strolled  over  Archer's  Hill,  whereon  the  Americans  plant- 
ed their  cannon  and  disturbed  the  inmates  of  BoUingbrook.  The  little  village  on  that  side 
retains  its  original  name  of  Pocahunta  or  Pocahontas,  and  presents 
a  natural  curiosity  which  tradition  has  connected  with  the  mem- 
ory  of  that  princess.  It  is  a  large  stone,  hollowed  like  a  bowl  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  is  never  without  water  in  it,  except  in 
times  of  extreme  drought.  It  is  called  Focahontas's  Wash-basin  ; 
:  and  the  vulgar  believe  that  the  "  dearest  daughter*'  of  Powhatan 
,  actually  laved  her  limbs  in  its  concavity.     It  was  formerly  several 

rods  from  its  presenf  position  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  bridge, 
and  was  broken  in  its  removal.  Strong  cement  keeps  it  whole,  and  it  is  regarded  with 
considerable  interest  by  the  curious  visitor. 

Returning  to  Petersburg,  we  ascended  to  BoUingbrook,  and  just  as  the  sun  came  up  from 
the  disUnt  hills,  I  sketched  the  view  on  page  545.  At  nine  o'clock,  after  receiving  mi- 
nute directions  respecting  my  futute  route  for  a  hundred  miles,  I  took  the  reins  and  started 
ibr  the  Roanoke.  For  the  first  sixteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  Stony  Brook,  the  country  is 
sandy  and  quite  level,  and  the  roads  were  fine.  I  crossed  that  stream  at  Dinwiddie  Court 
House,  the  capitol  of  the  county  of  that  name,  where,  a  few  days  before.  Society,  by  the  use 
of  a  sherifir  and  strong  cord,  had  strangled  William  Dand ridge  Eppes,  for  the  murder  of  a 

^  I  have  mentioDed,  on  page  21,  the  bargain  entered  into  by  the  British  ministry  and  some  German  prin- 
een  for  the  famishing  of  troops,  by  the  latter,  to  fight  the  Americans.  That  bargain  was  rendered  more 
hetiioQs  by  the  methods  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  Dumber  of  men.  Laborers  were  seized  in  the  fields 
aad  work-shops,  and  large  numbers  were  taken  from  the  churches  while  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and 
harried  to  the  barracks  without  being  allowed  a  parting  embrace  with  their  families.  That  this  was  the 
method  to  be  employed  was  evidently  known  to  the  British  government  several  months  before  the  bargain 
was  consummated ;  for  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1775,  the  honest-hearted  king  wrote  as  follows  to 
Lord  North  :  **  The  giving  commissions  to  German  officers  to  get  men  I  can  by  no  means  consent  to,  for  it 
in  plain  English  amounts  to  making  roe  a  kidnapper,  which  I  can  not  think  a  very  honorable  oeoupation.''* 
Thronghoat  Europe  the  whole  transaction  was  viewed  with  horror  as  a  great  crime  against  humanity. 
Frederick  the  Great  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  "  scandalous  man-traffic  of  his 
neighbors.^'  It  is  said  that  whenever  any  of  those  hired  Brunswickers  and  Hessians  had  to  pass  through 
any  portion  of  his  territory,  be  claimed  to  levy  on  them  the  usual  toll  for  so  many  head  of  cattle,  since,  he 
mid,  they  had  been  sold  as  such  If 

*  Fort  Frederick  is  yet  a  well-preserved  relic  of  colonial  times.  It  is  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  about  fifty  miles  below  Cumberland.  It  was  built  in  1755-6,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Governor  Sharpe.  The  material  is  stone,  and  cost  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
fort  is  quadrangular,  and  contained  barracks  sufficient  for  seven  hundred  men.  This  was  one  of  the  six 
(brta  built  as  frontier  defenses  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

•  L«rd  Mabon'a  Vutmy  qf  SngUmd,  Appendix,  toI.  tL.  page  3]  *  London.  1851.  t  Mshoa,  vL,  13L 
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young  man.  The  first  murder  was  sufficiently  horrid  ;  the  second  was  doubly  bo,  because 
Christian  men  and  women  and  innocent  children  saw  it  done  in  cool  blood,  and  uttered  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  or  reprobation  !  It  had  evidently  been  a  holiday  for  the  people ; 
and  all  the  way  from  Petersburg  to  the  Meherrin,  it  was  a  stock  subject  for  conversation. 
A  dozen  times  I  was  asked  if  I  saw  "  the  hanging  ;**  and  a  dozen  times  I  shuddered  at  the 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  savagism  in  the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  the  heart  of  our 
republic.  But  the  gallows  is  toppling,  and  another  generation  will  be  amazed  at  the 
cruelty  of  their  fathers. 

From  Stony  Brook  to  the  Nottaway  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  b 
broken,  and  patches  of  sandy  soil  with  pine  forests,  alternated  with  red  clay,  bearing  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  gum-trees.  Worse  roads  I  never  expect  to  travel,  for  they  would  be  im- 
passable. Oftentimes  Charley  would  sink  to  his  knees  in  the  soft  earth,  which  was  almost 
as  adhesive  as  tar.  The  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  the  plantations  generally  bore 
evidences  of  unskillful  culture.  Although  most  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  might  be  made  very 
productive,  yet  so  wretchedly  is  it  frequently  managed  that  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  is  con- 
sidered a  good  yield  for  an  acre,  and  com  in  like  proportion.  A  large  number  of  negroes 
are  raised  in  that  section,  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  land, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  fine  markets  of  Petersburg  and  City  Point,  averages  in  value  only 
about  five  dollars  an  acre.  Good  roads  would  increase  its  value,  but  the  spirit  of  internal 
improvement  is  very  weak  there.  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  passed  the 
night  within  a  mile  of  the  Nottaway,  that  several  plantations  in  his  neighborhood  did  not 
yield  corn  and  bacon  sufficient  for  the  negroes,  and  that  one  or  two  men  or  women  were 
sold  annually  from  each  to  buy  food  for  the  others.  «*  Thus,"  as  he  expressively  observed, 
•*  they  eat  each  other  up  I"  Tobacco  is  the  staple  product,  yielding  from  five  hundred  t« 
one  thousand  pounds  per  acre  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  manure,  it  destroys  the  vitality  of  the 
soil.  During  a  ride  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  toward  the  Roanoke,  I  saw  hundreds  of 
acres  thus  deadened  and  yellow  with  **  poverty  grass,"  or  green  with  shrub  pines.  Many 
proprietors  are  careless  or  indolent,  and  leave  the  management  of  their  estates  to  overseen. 
These,  in  turn,  lacking  the  stimulus  of  interest,  seem  to  leave  afifairs  in  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  negroes  are  always  willing  to  trust  to  Providence.  The  consequence  is,  fitful 
labor,  unsknifully  applied  ;  and  the  fertile  acres  remain  half  barren  from  year  to  year.  To 
a  Northern  man  accustomed  to  pictures  of  industry  and  thrift,  directed  and  enjoyed  by  en- 
lightened workers,  these  things  appear  big  with  evil  consequences.  They  are  the  fruits  of 
the  social  system  in  the  Southern  States,  which  has  grown  reverend  with  years ;  a  system 
deprecated  by  all  sound  thinkers  there,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  as  a  barrier 
to  progress,  and  inimical  to  genuine  prosperity.  This  subject  involves  questions  proper  for 
the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the  moralist  to  discuss.  They  are  irrelevant  to 
my  theme,  and  I  pass  them  by  with  this  brief  allusion,  while  resting  firmly  upon  the  hope 
that,  through  equity  and  wisdom,  a  brighter  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  rich  valleys  and 
fertile  uplands  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

I  crossed  the  Nottaway  into  Brunswick  county,  at  Jones*s  Bridge.  The  river  is  narrow, 
and  lying  in  a  deep  bed,  its  current  is  often  made  swifl  by  rains.  Such  was  its  condition 
when  I  passed  over ;  for  rain  had  been  falling  since  midnight,  and  when  I  resumed  my 
journey,  it  was  mingled  with  snow  and  hail,  accompanied  by  a  strong  northwest  wind. 
All  day  the  storm  continued,  but  happily  for  me  I  was  riding  with  the  wind,  and  kept  dry 
beneath  my  spacious  wagon  top.  The  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  occasionally  relieved  by  i 
sandy  district  covered  with  pines,  beautified  by  an  undergrowth  of  holly  and  laurel'     My 

^  In  many  places  between  Petersburg  and  Hillsborough,  in  North  Carolina,  I  observed  dead  trees  oover- 
ing  several  acres  in  patches  throughout  the  pine  forests.  From  one  eminence  I  counted  six  of  these  patches 
in  diflferent  directions,  made  visible  by  their  yellow  foliage  in  the  midst  of  the  sarrounding  dark  green  forest. 
I  was  told  that  they  were  killed  by  a  worm,  which  perforates  and  traverses  the  bark  in  every  direetioa. 
I  observed  these  perforations,  appearing  like  the  wounds  of  back  shot  in  the  bark  four  or  five  inches  apart. 
From  these,  turpentine  ofter  oozed  in  profusion.     These  worms  are  very  fatal  to  the  trees.    A  tree  thai 
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Gee^a  Bridge.  Capture  of  Colonel  Gee.  A  Yankee  Oreneer.  Pastage  of  the  Roanoke  into  Carolina. 

goal  was  Gee's  Bridge  over  the  Meherrin  River,  which  I  expected  to  reach  by  three  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon,  bat  a  divergence  into  a  wrong  road  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  miles,  de- 
layed my  arrival  there  until  sunset.  Nor  was  delay  the  only  vexation,  for,  to  regain  the 
right  road,  I  had  to  wheel  and  face  the  driving  storm  until  I  was  thoroughly  drenched.  In 
this  condition  I  was  obliged  to  travel  a  red  clay  road  four  miles  afler  crossing  the  Meher- 
rin, to  obtain  lodging  for  the  night. 

Gree's  Bridge  was  a  rickety  affair,  and  was  used  only  when 
the  Meherrin,  which  is  similar  in  volume  and  current  to  the 
Notlaway,  was  too  much  swollen  to  allow  travelers  to  ford  it. 
On  its  southern  side,  the  road  ascends  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
deg^rees,  and,  to  make  it  passable,  is  filled  with  small  bowlders 
near  the  bridge,  and  logs  laid  transversely  up  the  steeper  portion. 
For  the  use  of  this  bridge,  the  stones  and  logs,  the  traveler  is 
taxed  a  «*  levy"  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  overseer  of  Gee's 
plantation.^  At  dark  I  reached  the  house  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
entertains  strangers,  and  under  his  comfortable  roof  I  rested,  after 
a  most  wearisome  day's  travel  for  man  and  horse.     The  doctor  ^    ,  „ 

1  J   T  1  1  IK  •  t     1  •  Gk«'»  Bbioor. 

was  absent,  and  I  passed  an  hour  after  supper  with  his  over- 
seer, an  intelligent  young  man  from  New  London,  Connecticut.  He  had  peddled  wooden 
clocks  through  that  region,  and  having  sold  many  on  credit,  he  settled  there  eight  years 
before  to  collect  his  dues.  He  hired  himself  as  an  overseer,  and  there  he  yet  remained,  full 
of  faith  that  he  would  ultimately  collect  all  that  was  due  to  him.  From  him  I  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  respecting  the  husbandry  of  Lower  Virginia  ;  the  sum  of  his  testi- 
mony was,  *'  The  people  seem  to  try  how  soon  they  can  wear  out  the  soil,  and  then  aban- 
don it." 

The  storm  was  over  in  the  morning.^  and  a  cold,  bracing  air  came  from  the  north.  .x)ec.  se, 
Ice  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  pools  by  the  road  side,  and  all  over  the  red  earth  the  ^^^ 
exhalations  were  congealed  into  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  frost-work  I  ever  beheld. 
There  were  tiny  columns  an  inch  in  height,  with  gorgeous  capitals  like  tree-tops,  their 
branches  closely  intertwined.  These  gave  the  surface  the  appearance  of  a  crust  of  snow. 
Art,  in  its  most  delicate  operations,  never  wrought  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  that  lit- 
tle forest,  created  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  covering  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  The 
road  was  wretched,  and  it  was  almost  two  hours  past  meridian  when  I  reached  St.  Tammany, 
oi^the  Roanoke,  a  small  post  station  in  Mecklenburg  county,  about  eighty  miles  from  Peters- 
burg, and  about  thirty  below  the  confluence  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  The  Roanoke  is 
here  almost  four  hundred  yards  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  thirteen  feet,  and  a 
strong  current.'  I  crossed  upon  a  bateau,  propelled  by  means  of  a  pole  worked  by  a  single 
stout  negro.  When  the  stream  is  much  swollen,  three  or  four  men  are  necessary  to  man- 
age the  craf\,  and  even  then  there  is  danger.  After  ascending  the  southern  bank,  the  road 
passes  over  a  marsh  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  then  traverses  among  gentle  hills.     Two 

has  been  girdled,  though  its  leaves  fall,  is  good  timber  for  three  or  four  years ;  but  a  tree  attacked  by  these 
worms  loses  all  vitality  at  once,  and  in  twelve  or  fourteen  months  is  useless  for  timber  purposes.  It  rap- 
idly decays,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  I  was  informed  that  in  some  instances,  where  pines  constituted  the 
ehief  value  of  plantations,  this  blight  had  caused  the  owners  to  abandon  them. 

'  Mr.  Gee.  I  was  informed,  is  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Gee,  who  commanded  a  militia  regiment  when  the 
British  invaded  Virginia.  He  resided  further  down,  between  the  Meherrin  and  the  Nottaway,  and  was 
eapCared  by  Colonel  Simcoe's  cavalry  while  that  officer  was  securing  the  fords  of  the  river  for  the  passage 
of  Cornwallis's  army.  "  We  proceeded,"  says  Simcoe,  "  with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  the  Nottaway  River, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Petersburg,  where  we  arrived  early  the  next  morning.  The  bridge  had  been  do- 
ttrojed,  which  was  easily  repaired,  and  Major  Armstrong  was  left  with  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  went 
on  to  Colonel  Gee^s,  a  rebel  militia  officer.  He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  secured,  and,  refusing  to 
gire  his  parole,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Major  Armstrong." — Journal,  page  207. 

*  The  Roanoke  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers,  near  the  south  boundary  of 
Virginia,  and  flows  into  the  head  of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  navigable  to  the  falls,  at  Halifax,  seventy-five 
aules,  for  small  vessels. 
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milefi  from  the  river  I  passed  some  fields  of  cotton  not  yet  garnered,  and  the  wool,  escaped  Irom 
the  bolls,  looked  like  patches  of  snow  upon  the  shrubs.  These  were  the  first  cotton  planta- 
tions I  had  seen.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cotton  harvest  may  begin  in  Septem- 
ber, and  yet,  at  the  close  of  December,  much,  here  and  elsewhere  at  the  South,  was  in  the 
fields,  and  injured  by  exposure  to  the  taints  produced  by  rains.  Better  husbandry  seemed 
to  prevail  on  this  side  of  the  Roanoke,  and  neat  farm-houses  gave  the  country  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  thrift.  I  was  now  on  one  of  the  great  routes  of  travel  from  Central  Virginia  to 
EUilsborough,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  also  the  great  route  of  emigration  from  Virginia  when  the  wilderness  upon  the 
Yadkin  was  first  peopled  by  white  men.  I  had  intended  to  follow  the  track  of  Greene  and 
his  army  while  retreating  before  Cornwallis  in  the  spring  of  1781,  but  in  so  doing  I  should 
omit  other  places  of  paramount  interest.  That  track  lay  between  forty  and  fifly  miles 
northwest  of  my  route  to  Hillsborough. 

The  pine  forests  now  became  rare,  and  the  broken  country  was  diversified  by  well-culti- 
vated plantations,  and  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  gum,  and  a  few  catalpas.  Toward  even- 
ing I  arrived  at  Nut  Bush  Post  Office,  in  Warren  county  (formerly  a  part  of  Granville), 
a  locality  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  state  as  the  first  place  in  the  interior  where  a  revo- 
lutionary document  was  put  forth  to  arouse  the  people  to  resist  the  government.^  The 
postmaster  (John  H.  Bullock,  Esq.)  owned  a  store  and  an  extensive  tobacco  plantation  there. 
Under  his  roof  I  passed  the  night,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  wai 
warmly  pressed  to  spend  several  days  with  him,  and  join  in  the  seasonable  sports  of  turkey 
and  deer  hunting  in  the  neighboring  forests.  But,  eager  to  complete  my  journey,  I  declined, 
and  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  another  strong  northeast  gale  was  driving  a  chilling 
sleet  over  the  land,  I  left  Nut  Bush,  )fcnd  pushed  on  toward  Oxford.  The  staple  productioa 
of  this  region  appears  to  be  tobacco ;  and  drying-houses  and  presses  composed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  outbuildings  of  the  plantations.' 

*  On  the  sixth  of  June,  1765,  when  the  nows  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  the  interior  of 
the  province,  a  paper  was  circulated  at  Nut  Bosh,  entitled,  ^'  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
County  of  Granville,  containing  a  brief  Narrative  of  our  Deplorable  Situation  and  the  Wrongs  we  sufler,  and 
some  necessary  Hints  with  respect  to  a  Reformation."     This  paper  had  for  its  epigraph  the  following  line : 

"Bare  my  country,  beaTins,  shall  be  my  iMt." 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  an  illiterate  man,  but  it  was  so  forcibly  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  had  t 
powerful  effect  on  the  people. — Martin,  ii.,  197 ;  Caruthers's  Life  of  CcUdtcelL,  107. 

'  To  the  Northern  reader  a  brief  general  description  of  the  tobacco  culture  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
The  ground  for  germinating  the  seed  is  prepared  by  first  burning  a  quantity  of  wood  over  the  space  to  be 
sown.  This  process  is  to  destroy  all  the  roots  of  plants  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  The  ashes  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the  earth  is  thoroughly  digged  and  raked  until  it  is  like  a  bed  in  a  garden  prepared  for  seed. 
The  tobacco-seed  (which  appears  like  mustard-seed)  is  then  mixed  with  wood-ashes  and  strown  ia  drills  a 
few  inches  apart.  This  is  generally  done  in  February.  When  the  plants  are  grrown  two  or  three  inches 
in  height,  they  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  into  little  hillocks  in  the  fields.  This  is  done  at  about  the 
first  of  May.  From  that  time  the  crop  demands  unceasing  attention.  These  plants  will  grow  about  a 
foot  high  within  a  month  after  the  transplanting.  They  are  then  topped ;  the  suckers  and  lower  leaves 
are  pruned  off,  and  about  twice  a  week  they  are  cleaned  from  weeds  and  the  large  and  destructive  worms 
which  infest  them.  They  attain  their  full  growth  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  first  pruning,  and  begin  to 
turn  brown — an  evidence  of  ripening.  As  fast  as  they  ripen  they  are  cut  and  gathered  into  the  baras  or 
drying-houses.  Thb  operation  commences  about  the  first  of  September.  The  plants,  after  being  cot,  are 
left  upon  the  ground  to  sweat  for  a  night,  and  then  taken  to  cover.  There  they  are  hung  up  separately  to 
dry  for  four  or  five  weeks.  The  tobacco-houses  are  made  as  open  as  possible,  for  the  circulation  of  air, 
but  so  as  to  avoid  the  rain.  When  sufiioiently  dry,  the  plants  are  taken 
down  and  dampened  with  water,  to  prevent  their  crumbling.  They  are 
then  laid  upon  sticks,  and  covered  up  close  to  sweat  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  The  top  part  of  the  plant  is  the  best,  the  bottom  the  poorest  for 
commerce.  When  thus  prepared,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
and  pressed  hard  into  boxes  or  hogsheads  for  market. 

The  presses  used  in  the  tobacco  districts  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  a 
lever,  the  fulcrum  being  two  rude  upright  posts.     The  hogshead  or  box  is  LKv«a  Paxst. 

placed  near  the  posts.     The  smaller  end  of  the  lever  is  forked,  or  has  a  slot,  through  which  passes  another 
upright  stick  with  a  series  of  holes.     Weights  are  attached  to  that  end,  and  as  it  is  gradually  brought  dowp 
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WaUftBubarg  and  Oxford.  Tar  Rirer.  Fording  Streanu.  The  Princely  Domain  of  Mr.  Cameroo. 

I  passed  through  the  little  village  of  Wiiliamsborough,  at  two  o*clock  in  the  aAernoon, 
and  arrired  at  Oxford  at  dark.  The  latter  is  a  pleasant  village  of  some  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, situated  near  the  center  of  Granville  county,  and  its  seat  of  justice.  It  is  a  place 
of  consrderable  business  for  an  inland  town  ;  but  my  favorable  impressions,  aAer  an  hour's 
inspection  before  breakfast  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  were  marred  by  the  discovery 
of  relics  of  a  more  barbarous  age,  standing  upon  the  green  near  the  jail.  They  were  a  pil- 
lory and  a  whipping-post,  the  first  and  only  ones  I  ever  saw.  I  was  told  by  a  resident  that 
the  more  enlightened  people  of  the  town  were  determined  to  have  them  removed,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  those  instruments  for  degradation  no  longer  disfigure  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Oxford. 

The  morning  of  the  thirtieth^  was  clear  and  warm,  after  a  night  of  heavy  rain. 
I  lefl  Oxford  early,  resolved  to  reach  Hillsborough,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  at  even- 
ing. But  the  red  clay  roads,  made  doubly  bad  by  the  rain,  impeded  my  progress,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  the  house  of  a  Yankee  planter,  four  miles  short  of  Hillsborough.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  I  forded  several  considerable  streams,  all  of  them  much  swollen,  and  dif- 
ficult of  passage,  for  a  stranger.  The  Flat  Creek,  near  Oxford,  a  broad  and  shallow  stream, 
was  bub-deep,  and  gave  me  the  first  unpleasant  experience  of  fording.  A  few  miles  further 
on,  I  crossed  the  Tar  Kiver,  over  a  long  and  substantial  bridge.  This  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  now  its  muddy  and  turbulent  waters  came  rushing  like  a  mountain-torrent,  bearing 
large  quantities  of  drill- wood  in  the  midst  of  its  foam.^  Soon  after  crossing  the  Tar,  I  ford- 
ed a  small  tributary  called  the  Cat  Tail  Creek.  It  was  not  more  than  two  rods  wide,  but 
was  so  deep  that  the  water  dashed  into  my  wagon,  and  the  current  lifted  it  from  the  ground, 
£>r  a  moment.  The  Knapp-of-Reeds  was  broader,  and  but  a  little  less  rapid  and  danger- 
ous; and  when,  at  three  o'clock,  I  crossed  the  Flat  River,  I  came  very  near  being 
«'  swamped."  A  bridge  spanned  the  stream,  but  the  ground  on  either  side  is  so  flat  that, 
during  floods,  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  expands  into  a  lake.  I  reached,  the  bridge 
without  difficulty,  but,  when  leaving  it,  found  the  way  much  impeded  by  drift-wood  and 
other  substances  that  came  flowing  over  the  banks.  Charley  was  not  at  all  pleased  with 
these  frequent  fordings,  and  the  masses  of  drift  alarmed  him.  While  my  wagon-hubs  were 
nnder  water,  and  he  was  picking  his  way  carefully  over  the  submerged  stones,  a  dark  mass 
of  weeds  and  bushes  came  floating  toward  him.  He  sheered  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment 
the  wagon  was  poised  upon  two  wheels.  I  was  saved  from  a  cold  bath  by  springing  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  my  weight  prevented  its  overturning,  and  we  were  soon  safe  upon  firm 
land.  This  was  the  last  contest  with  the  waters  for  the  day,  for  the  next  stream  (the  Lit- 
tle River)  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  good  distance  above  the  less  rapid  current.  Between 
the  Flat  and  the  Little  Rivers,  and  filling  the  whole  extent  of  four  miles,  was  the  immense 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  This  plantation  extends  parallel  with  the 
rivers,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  sixty  square  miles.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  other 
products  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  One  thousand  negroes  were  upon  it,  under 
the  direction  of  several  overseers.  Its  hills  are  crowned  with  fine  timber,  and  I  observed 
several  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  upon  the  slopes.  It  is  probably  the  Urgest 
landed  estate  in  the  Caroliuas,  perhaps  in  the  Union. 

it  is  secured  by  a  strong  pin  to  the  upright  post.  The  other  and  more  efficient  presses  have  a  wooden  or 
iron  screw  for  leverage,  like  the  cider  presses  of  the  North,  or  the  common  standing  presses  in  manofaoto- 
ries.     These  are  more  expensive,  and  are  used  on]y  on  plantations  of  considerable  extent. 

The  tobacco  plant,  when  full  grown,  is  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  The  stalk  is  straight,  hairy,  and 
Tery  clumsy.  The  leaves  grow  alternately,  are  of  a  faded  yellowish  green,  and  are  very  large  toward  the 
k>wer  part  of  the  plant.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  really  nauseous  and 
fikhy  in  taste  and  the  effects  of  use,  than  tobacco,  and  yet  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  roost  fertile  acres 
of  our  country  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  noxious  weed,  which  is  good  for  none,  but  injurious  to 
maoy,  where  millions  of  bushels  of  nutritive  grain  might  be  raised. 

*  The  Tar  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long.  At  the  town  of  Washington,  toward  the  coast, 
it  expands,  and  is  called  Pauihcu  River,  and  flows  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
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Night  at «  Yankee*!  Farmhouae.  Arriral  at  HiUaborovgh.  Early  SeCUenenta  in  Nurth  CaroUna. 

It  was  very  dark  when  I  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Bacon  (a  farmer  from  Conneoti- 
cut),  four  miles  from  Hillsborough,  a  small,  neat,  and  comfortable  log-house.  Furniture  and 
food  were  of  the  most  humble  kind,  but  cheerful  contentment  made  the  inmates  rich.  The 
thankful  grace  at  table,  and  the  prayer  and  praise  of  family  worship  afterward,  gave  light  to 
that  dwelling,  where  deep  affliction  was  coming  on  apace.  A  daughter  of  fourteen  years 
(one  of  nine  children),  who  sat  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  the  corner  of  the  huge  fireplace, 
was  wasting  with  consumption.  She  was  a  beautiful  child,  and  her  mother  spoke  of  her 
piety,  her  tenderness,  and  sweet  affection,  until  emotion  pressed  her  lips  into  silence.  She 
was  the  picture  of  patient  suffering. 

"  Around  her  brow,  as  snow  drop  fair, 
The  glossy  tresses  cluster, 
Nor  pearl  nor  ornament  was  there, 

Save  the  meek  spirit^s  loster ; 
And  faith  and  hope  beamed  in  her  eye ; 
And  angels  bowed  as  she  passed  by.'* 

Sarah  Joskpha  Hals. 

Ere  this  her  body  doubtless  reposes  in  the  orchard,  by  the  side  of  that  of  her  little  brother 
who  had  gone  before. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Leaving  Mr.  Bacon's  at  dawn,  I  rode  into  HillsborongV 
in  time  for  breakfast  and  comfortable  quarters  at  the  Union  Hotel,  where  I  spent  the  day 
before  a  glowing  wood  fire.  On  Monday  morning  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  James  Wil- 
son, D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  to  his  kind  courtesy  I  am  much  indebted.  He 
accompanied  me  to  places  of  interest  in  the  town,  and  gave  me  all  the  information  I  de- 
sired concerning  the  history  of  the  vicinity.  Before  noticing  these  strictly  local  matters, 
let  us  open  the  records  of  North  Carolina,  and  take  a  brief  general  view  of  the  history  of 
the  state,  from  its  settlement  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced. 

The  principal  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  the  Carol inas  have  already  been  noticed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work  and  in  the  account  of  the  first  efibrts  at  settlement  in  Virginia, 
by  which  it  appears  that  to  North  Carolina  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  En- 
glish settlement  in  America,  within  its  domain.  We  will  now  consider,  briefly,  the  progress 
of  settlement  below  the  Nansemond  and  Roanoke. 

We  have  seen  the  difliculties  which  attended  the  first  explorations  of  the  Roanoke,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Carolina  coast  after  the  failure  of  Raleigh's  expeditions.  Notwitb- 
standin*];  a  fertile  region  was  here  open  for  the  labor  and  enterprise  of  the  English,  who  were 
rapidly  populating  Virginia  along  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  and  other  large  streams,  yet 
no  permanent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  attempted  south  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  until 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  building  of  Jamestown.  As  early  as  1609,  the  country  on  Nan- 
semond River,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Virginia,  had  been  settled  ;  and  in  1622,  Porey, 
then  Secretary  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  perseverance,  penetrated  the 
country  southward  to  the  Chowan  River.'  The  kindness  of  the  natives,  and  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  country,  were  highly  extolled  by  Porey,  and  new  desires  for  extending  set- 
tlements southward  were  awakened.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  Spaniards  watched  the 
coast  below  Cape  Fear,  and  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty  in  exercising  their  power  at  an 
earlier  day  against  the  French  in  Florida,  doubtless  caused  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish. But  persecution  during  the  administration  of  Berkeley,  at  length  drove  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's best  children  from  her  household,  and  they,  with  others  who  were  influenced  by  lower 
nrK)tives  than  a  desire  for  religious  liberty,  began  the  work  of  founding  a  new  state.  New 
England,  also,  where  persecution  was  not  a  stranger,  contributed  essential  aid  in  the  work. 

^  Hillsborough  was  laid  ont  in  1759  by  W.  Childs,  and  was  first  called  Cbildsburg,  in  honor  of  the  then 
Attorney  General  of  the  province.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Hillsborough,  in  coroplimeDt,  ac> 
cording  to  Martin  (ii.,  104),  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies. 

'  The  Chowan  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Nottaway,  Meherrin,  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  which  flow  froffl 
Virginia  into  Albemarle  Sound,  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke. 
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First  Charter  of  North  CaroliiuL  Early  SettleraeDtt  on  the  Chowan  and  Cape  Fear.  Planters  from  Rarbadoes. 

In  1630,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ex- 
tending from  Virginia,  southward,  over  six  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  rather  indefinite  bound- 
ary of  Florida,  then  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  region  was  named  Carolina  in 
honor  of  the  sister  of  Charles  the  First,  of  that  name.  Heath  was  unable  to  fuIBll  the  con- 
ditions of  his  charter,  and  it  was  forfeited  before  any  settlements  were  made.  In 
1663,*  Charles  the  Second  granted  a  charter  to  a  company,  among  whom  were 
General  George  Monk  (the  Duke  of  Albemarle),  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper  (afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Lord  Berkeley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William, 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  region  nnder  this  grant  extended  from  the  thirty-sixth  de- 
gree to  the  River  San  Matheo  in  Florida,  now  the  St.  John's.  Ten  years  earlier  than  this, 
a  permanent  settlement  had  been  formed  upon  the  northern  banks  of  the  Chowan.  Roger 
Green,  an  energetic  man,  led  a  company  across  the  wilderness  from  the  Nansemond  to  the 
Chowan,  and  settled  near  the  present  village  of  Edenton  ^  There  they  flourished  ;  ^ 
and  in  the  same  year,  when  the  charter  was  granted  to  Clarendon  and  his  associates, 
a  government,  under  William  Drummond,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  was  established  over  that 
httle  territory.  In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  it  was  called  Albemarle  County  CoU 
cny.  In  1662,  George  Durant  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  Neck,  which  still  bears  his 
name  ;*  and  the  following  year  George  Cathmaid  received  a  large  grant  of  land,  for  having 
settled  sixty-seven  persons  south  of  the  Roanoke.  Two  years  later,  it  being  discovered  that 
the  settlement  on  the  Chowan  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  Charles  extended 
the  boundaries  of  that  instrument,  so  as  to  include  northward  the  region  to  the  present  Vir- 
ginia line,  southward  the  whole  of  the  present  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  extending  west- 
ward, like  all  of  that  monarch's  oharters,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  charters  were  lib- 
eral in  the  concession  of  civil  privileges,  and  the  proprietors  were  permitted  to  exercise  tol- 
eration toward  non-conformists  to  the  Church  of  England,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient. 
Great  encouragement  was  oflered  to  immigrants,  from  home,  or  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
settlements  steadily  increased. 

In  1661  some  New  England  adventurers  entered  Cape  Fear  River,' purchased  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians  on  Old  Town  Creek,  about  half  way  between  Wilmington  and 
Brunswick,  and  planted  a  settlement  there.  The  Virginians  looked  upon  them  as  rivals, 
for  the  latter  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  having  settled  prior  to  the  grant  to  Clarendon  and 
his  associates.  Difficulties  arose.  A  compromise  was  proposed,  but  the  Now  Englanders 
were  dissatisfied.  The  colony  did  not  prosper  ;  the  Indians  lifted  the  hatchet  against  them, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Two  years  later.c  sev-  ^ 
eral  planters  from  Barbadoes  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land,  thirty-two 
miles  square,  near  the  abandoned  settlement.  They  asked  of  the  proprietaries  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  purchase,  and  a  separate  charter  of  government.  All  was  not  granted,  yet  lib- 
eral concessions  were  made.  Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  son  of  a  cavalier,  and  then  a  Barba- 
does planter,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  purchasers,  appointed  their  governor.  His  juris- 
diction was  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  San  Matheo  (the  territory  now  included  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia),  and  was  called  Clarendon  county.  The  same  year  the  Barbadoes  peo- 
ple laid  the  foundation  of  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  did  hot 
flourish,  and  its  site  is  now  a  subject  for  dispute. 

Settlements  now  began  to  increase  south  of  the  Roanoke ;  and  as  the  proprietors  of  Al- 

bemarle  county  saw,  in  anticipation,  a  powerful  state  within  the  limits  of  their  fertile  ter- 

t 

*  It  is  said  that  Durant's  Neck  has  the  honor  of  having  rarni«hed  the  first  seed  for  the  Timothy  Grat$ 
which  is  in  such  high  repute  among  farmers.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  a  Quaker  named  Timothy 
■oraebndy,  who  observed  the  grass  growing  wild,  and  supposed  it  would  be  good  for  cultivation.  He  sent 
tome  of  the  seed  to  his  friends  in  England,  who,  having  found  the  grass  to  be  valuable,  called  it  Timothy 
Gras9^  io  honor  of  his  friend  in  Carolina. — Caruthert^t  Life  of  Caldwell,  page  52.  A  Bible  brought  from 
England  by  Durant  (and  probably  the  first  brought  into  North  Carolina),  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  No'th  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill. 

'  The  Cape  Fear  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. five 
mJes  nonhwest  from  V\  ilmington,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  below  that  city. 
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The  ftbtord  <•  FondAinental  Constitiitions"  of  ShaftMbary  and  Looks.  Sketch  of  the  Anthora.  Extent  of  ifae  Province. 

ritory,  and  dreamed  of  a  grand  American  empire,  they  took  measures  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment with  adequate  functions,  and  to  transport  into  the  New  World  the  varied  ranks 
and  aristocratic  establishments  of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,*  the  ablest  statesman 
of  his  time,  and  John  Locke,'  the  illustrious  philosopher,  were  employed  to  frame  a  CoDBti- 

tution.'  They  completed  their  labor  in  the  spring 
of  1669,^  after  exercising  great  care.  The  instru- 
ment was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles, 
and  was  called  the  Fundamental  Constitutions.  These 
were  in  the  highest  degree  monarchical  in  character  and  de- 
sign. Indeed,  the  proprietors  avowed  their  design  to  **  avoid  making  too  numerous  a  De- 
mocracy.'' Two  orders  of  nobility  were  to  be  instituted ;  the  higher  to  consist  of  land- 
graves or  earls,  the  lower  of  caciques  or  barons.  The  territory*  was  to  be  divided  into  coun- 
ties, each  county  containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres,  with  one  landgrave 
and  two  caciques,  a  number  never  to  be  increased  or  diminished.  There  were  also  to  be 
lords  of  manors,  who  like  the  nobles  were  entitled  to  hold  courts  and  exercise  judicial  fuoo- 
tions.  Persons  holding  fiAy  acres  were  to  be  freeholders ;  the  tenants  held  no  political 
franchise,  and  could  never  attain  any  higher  rank.  The  four  Estates  of  Proprietors.  Earls, 
Barons,  and  Commons  were  to  sit  in  one  legislative  chamber.  The  proprietors  were  always 
to  be  eight  in  number  ;  to  possess  the  whole  judicial  power,  and  have  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  tribunals.  None  but  large  property  holders  were  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, where  the  commons  were  to  have  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility.  An 
aristocratic  majority  was  thus  always  secured.  In  trials  by  jury,  the  oppressed  had  bnt 
little  hope,  for  the  majority  were  to  decide.  Every  religion  was  professedly  tolerated,*  yet 
the  Church  of  England  only  was  declared  to  be  orthodox,  and  the  national  religion  of  Car- 
olina.* Such  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Constitution  by  which  the  pro- 
prietaries proposed  to  govern  free  colonists  in  America.  It  seems  very  strange  that  minds 
like  those  of  Locke  and  Shaflesbury  should  have  committed  such  an  egregious  blunder ; 

^  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  bom  at  Winborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1621.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
studied  law,  and  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  chosen  representative  for  Tewksbury.  He  was  hos- 
tile to  Cromwell,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  For  his  services  Cbaries 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  created  him  Lord  Ashley.  In  1672  be 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.  He  resigned  hut  office  within  a  year,  but 
held  it  again  in  1679.  During  that  year  be  conferred  on  his  country  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Carpm 
Act.  He  afterward  opposed  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  king,  and  was  twice  committed  to  the 
Tower.     He  finally  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died,  January  22,  1683. 

'  John  Locke  was  born  at  Wrington,  near -Bristol,  England,  in  1632.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine  and  became  eminent,  but  he  was  more  noted  for  his  profi- 
ciency in  polite  literature.  His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  practice  the  medical  art,  and  in  1664  be 
accepted  the  secretaryship  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  jurisprudence,  and  because  of  his  skill  and  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
Shaftesbury  employed  him  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  a  charter  for  North  Carolina.  While  at  Montpe- 
lier,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  commenced  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  When 
Shaftesbury  went  to  Holland,  Locke  accompanied  him.  There,  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  envy  and  malioe 
persecuted  him.  He  was  accused  'of  treason,  and  for  twelve  months  he  kept  himself  concealed.  He  re- 
turned to  England  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  was  honored  by  government  appointments.  He  was 
a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations  for  five  years,  when  declining  health  made  him  resign  the  office 
in  1700.     He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

'  This  document  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  Shaftesbury. 

^  The  territory  comprising  more  than  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Nansemond,  sooth,  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  North  and  Sooth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Miasiflsippi,  a  good  portioD 
of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  a  large  portion  of  Mexico,  sind  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower 
California. 

^  There  were  some  Quakers  in  the  Albemarle  colony,  and  when,  in  1672,  William  Edmonson  and  George 
Fox  visited  that  settlement,  many  were  added  to  that  persuasion.  Near  the  Roanoke,  in  that  region,  aod 
in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Guilford,  and  Randolph,  are  the  only  settlements  of  that  sect  in  North  Carottna 
The  Quakers  were  the  first  to  organize  a  religious  government  in  that  state. 

«  Bancroft,  ii.,  136-150.  Chalmers,  517-526.  Locke's  Works,  x.,  194.  Martin,  i.,  148-150.  Thif 
instrument  is  published  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Martin'*  IBsiorf  of  North  CutqUm 
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that  men  so  wise  and  sagacious  should  have  attempted  such  a  solemn  farce.  Albemarle, 
the  chief  settlement,  had  only  about  fourteen  hundred  <*  working  hands,"  and  the  habita- 
tions in  Carolina  were  chiefly  log  huts.  The  whole  population  was  hardly  four  thousand 
in  number.  Where  were  the  landgraves,  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors  to  be  found 
among  them  ?  and  where  were  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  ?  The  error  was 
soon  perceived,  yet  the  proprietaries  insisted  upon  commencing  the  system  with  a  view  to 
its  further  accomplishment.  But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  thing  was  adverse  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people  ;  and,  aAer  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  these  ConstitiUions  were  abrogated,  and 
the  people  were  allowed  to  be  governed  by  their  earlier  and  more  simple  and  appropriate 
code  under  Stevens,  the  successor  of  Drummond — a  governor  with  his  council  of  twelve,  six 
appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  six  chosen  by  the  Assembly ;  and  a  House  of  Delegates 
cho«en  by  the  freeholders. 

While  the  contest  was  going  on  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  people,  temporary  laws 
were  established.  The  harmony  which  prevailed  before  the  magnificent  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  proposed,  was  disturbed,  and  both  counties  were  shaken  by  internal  commotions. 
Disorders  prevailed  most  extensively  in  the  Albemarle  or  Northern  colony,  the  population 
of  which  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  Clarendon  or  Southern  colony.  Excessive  taxa- 
tion and  commercial  restrictions  occasioned  discontent,  while  the  influence  of  refugees  from 
Virginia,  the  participators  in  Bacon's  rebellion  there,  who  were  sheltered  in  Carolina,  ripened 
the  people  for  resistance  to  monarchical  schemes  to  enslave  or  oppress  them.  A  year  afler 
the  death  of  Bacon,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Albemarle.  Miller,  the  secretary  of  the  colony, 
acting  governor  before  Eastchurch  arrived,  and  the  collector  of  customs,  attempted  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  against  a  vessel  from  New  England.  Led  by  John  Culpepper,  a  refugee 
from  Clarendon,  the  people  seized  Miller  and  the  public  funds,  imprisoned  him  and  six  of 
hit  council,  appointed  new  magistrates  and  judges,  called  a  Parliament,  and  took  all  the 
functions  of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  matters  remained  for  two  years.* 
Culpepper  went  to  England  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  for  trea- 
son,»  but,  through  Shaftesbury,  he  was  acquitted,  that  statesman  justly  pleading  that 
in  Albemarle  there  had  been  no  regular  government ;  that  the  disorders  were  but  feuds  among 
the  people.  Thus  early,  that  feeble  colony  of  North  Carolina  asserted  the  same  political 
rights  for  which  our  fathers  so  successfully  contended  a  hundred  years  later. 

Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  corporators,  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  arrived  in  the  Albe- 
marle province  in  1 683,  as  governor.     He  plundered  the  people,  and  prostituted  his  office  to 
purposes  of  private  gain.     According  to  Chalmers,  **the  annals  of  delegated  authority  in- 
clude no  name  so  infamous*'  as  Sothel.     The  people,  after  enduring  him  for  six  years,  seized 
him,  and  were  about  sending  him  to  England^  to  answer  their  accusations  before  the   ^ 
proprietors,  when  he  asked  to  be  tried  by  the  Colonial  Assembly.     Such  trial  was 
granted,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  one  year,  and  was  forever  deprived  of  the 
^  privilege  of  holding  the  office  of  governor.     He  withdrew  to  South  Carolina,  where  we 
shall  meet  him  again.     The  proprietors  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  colonists,  and 
smt  over  Philip  Ludwell  as  their  representative, «  who,  by  wisdom  and  justice,  soon  re- 
stored  order.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Harvey  in  16^2,  and,  two  years  later, 
Henderson  Walker  succeeded  Harvey. 

In  1 695,  two  years  after  the  splendid  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Locke  and  Shaftes- 
bury were  abrogated,  and  landgraves  and  caciques,  and  lords  of  manors,  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  arrived  as  governor  of  both 
Carolinas.  From  that  period  until  the  partition  of  the  provinces  in  1729,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  their  histories,  although  governed  by  distinct  magistrates.  In  1698  tho  first 
settlement  was  made  on  the  Pamlico  or  Tar  River,  the  Pamlico  Indians  having  been  near^ 
ly  all  destroyed  two  years  previously  by  a  pestilence.  Population  rapidly  increased  under 
the  liberal  administration  of  Archdale.  The  first  church  in  Carolina  was  built  in  Chowan 
county  in  1705,  and  religion  began  to  be  respected. 

"Williamson,!.,  132. 
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The  colonists  now  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  interior.  In  1707,  a  company 
of  French  Protestants  came  from  Virginia  and  seltled  in  Carolina;  and  in  1709,one  hundred 
German  families,  driven  from  their  home  on  the  Rhine  by  fierce  persecutions  and  devasta- 
ting war,  sought  a  refuge  in  the  free,  tolerant,  and  peaceful  soil  of  North  Carolina.  Already 
the  Huguenots  were  settling  in  South  Carolina,  and  were  planting  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  there.  The  French  immigrants  were  not  favorably  received  by  the  English,  and 
disputes  occurred.  Archdale  managed  with  prudence  for  a  year,  and  then  left  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Blake,  afterward  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  difficulties  between 
the  English  and  French  were  settled,  and  the  lalter  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citi* 
zenship.  The  Indians  along  the  sea-coast  were  melting  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Uatteras,  which  numbered  three  thousand  warriors  in  Raleigh's 
time,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  bowmen  ;  another  tribe  had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  of  all 
the  aborigines,  but  a  small  remnant  remained.  They  had  sold  their  lands,  or  had  been 
cheated  out  of  them,  and  were  driven  back  to  the  deep  wildnerness.  Strong  drink  and 
other  vices  of  civilization  had  decimated  them,  and  their  beautiful  land,  all  the  way  to  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba,  was  speedily  opened  to  the  almost  unopposed  encroachments  of  the 
white  man.  Yet,  before  their  power  was  utterly  broken,  the  Indians  made  an  efibrt  to  re- 
deem their  losses.  The  Tuscaroras  of  the  inland  region,  and  tbe  Corees  southward,  upon 
whom  their  countrymen  of  the  coasts  had  retreated,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that  should 
exterminate  the  intruders.  Upon  the  scattered  German  settlements  along  the  Roanoke  and 
Pamlico  Sound,  they  fell  like  lightning  from  the  clouds.  In  one  night  one  hundred  and 
« Sept  22,    ^^*'**y  persons  perished  by  the  hatchet.*     The  savages  also  scoured  the  country  on 

1^11.  Albemarle  Souud,  burning  dwellings  and  massacring  the  inhabitants  for  three 
days,  until  disabled  by  drunkenness  and  fatigue.  To  the  Southern  colony  the  people  of  Al- 
bemarle looked  for  aid.  Nor  was  it  withheld.  Captain  Barnwell,  with  six  hundred  white 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  of  the  tribes  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Catawbas, 
and  Yamasees,'  as  allies,  march^  against  the  Tuscaroras,  b  and,  driving  them  back 
to  their  fortified  town  near  the  Weuse,  a  little  above  Eden  ton,  in  the  upper  part 
of  Craven  county,  forced  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace.  Both  parties  soon  violated  this 
treaty,  and  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities.  Colonel  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
forty  white  men,  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians,  arrived  in  December,  1713,  besieged 
the  savages  in  their  fort,  and  look  eight  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  The  hostile  Tuscaroras 
soon  afterward  migrated  northward,  and  joining  the  Five  Nations  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  formed  a  part  of  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York. 
In  1715  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Corees,  and  Indian  wars  ceased. 

From  this  period  until  1729,  when  the  two  provinces  were  surrendered  to  the  crown, 
and  were  permanently  separated,  the  colonists  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity.  The  people 
had  some  difficulties  with  the  Indians  ;  were  troubled  with  a  swarm  of  pirates  on  the  coast, 
under  Teach,  the  famous  *<  Black  Beard ;"  and  disputed,  with  the  vehemence  of  men  de* 
termined  to  remain  free,  with  all  unwise  and  aristocratic  governors  sent  to  rule  them.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  expenses  which  had  attended  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  were  hardly 
productive  of  any  advantage,  the  lords  proprietors  offered  to  surrender  the  provinces  to  the 
crown.  This  was  effected, c  and  each  proprietor  received  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  as  the  consideration  of  the  surrender.  Their  charter  had  been  in  existence  six- 
ty-six years.  The  population  of  both  provinces,  including  negroes,  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons,  ten  thousand  in  North  Carolina,  and  fifteen  thousand  in  South  Carolina. 
The  last  proprietary  governor  was  Sir  Richard  Everard,  successor  to  Charles  Eden. 

George  Burrington  was  the  first  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  his  seat  with- 
out difficulty,  in  February,  1730.*     His  first  important  act  was  to  announce  a  remission  of 

^  These  tribes,  and  others  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  numbering  abont  six  thoasaDd  war- 
riors, soon  afterward  confederated,  with  tbe  design  of  exterminating  the  white  people  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
This  event  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

'  The  general  form  of  the  Colonial  government  was  not  materially  changed.     The  governor  could  do 
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arrears  of  quit-rent.  This  was  highly  satisfactory.  His  second,  under  instructions,  was  to 
send  a  deputation  into  the  interior  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Cherokees. 
The  first  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened  at  Eden  ton  in  April,  1731,°-  where 
the  future  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  unfolded  by  Burrington.  The  rep-  ^ 
resentatives  of  the  people  were  dissatisfied  with  its  aspect,  and  when,  in  the  king's  name, 
the  governor  demanded  of  them  a  sufficient  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  local 
government,  and  a  sufficient  salary  for  the  governor,  his  council,  and  the  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  they  murmured.  In  these  requisitions  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize the  promised  advantages  of  a  change  in  ownership,  and  they  early  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  pay  very  little  attention  to  these  demands  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Three  years  aft- 
erward, commercial  restrictions,  hitherto  unknown,  increased  the  discontents  of  the  people,* 
and  the  seeds  of  revolution  were  planted  in  a  generous  soil.  The  Assembly  uttered  the  old 
complaint  of  exorbitant  fees  on  the  part  of  public  officers ;  the  governor  rejected  their  re- 
monstrance with  contempt.  The  former  refused  to  vote  a  revenue  or  to  pass  any  acts,  and 
sent  a  complaint  to  England  of  Burrington's  '*  violence  and  tyranny  in  the  administration 
of  government.''  The  Board  of  Trade  reprimanded  and  deposed  him,  and  then  appointed 
in  his  place  Gabriel  Johnston,^  late  steward  of  Lord  Wilmington,  a  prudent  and 
canning  Scotchman. 

The  new  governor  encountered  quite  as  much  trouble  as  his  predecessor.  The  Assembly 
were  refractory,  and  Johnston  attempted  to  collect  the  rents'  on  his  own  authority.  Pay- 
ment was  resisted,  and  the  Assembly  not  only  denied  the  legality  of  the  governor's  prooeed- 
ingB,c  but  imprisoned  the  officers  who  had  distrained  for  quit-rents.  Johnston  ^  ^  rn 
made  concessions  to  the  people,  but  his  arrangements  were  rejected  by  the  home 
government,  as  yielding  too  much  to  the  popular  will.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  quarrel 
concerning  rents  continued  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  salaries  of  government  officials  remained  in  arrears,  for  the  rents,  which  produced  the  sole 
fond  for  the  payment  of  the  royal  officers,  were  inadequate.  The  governor  now  resorted  to 
canning  management  as  a  last  effort  to  sustain  his  authority.  The  province  had  been  di- 
vided into  several  counties.  The  southern  counties,  lately  settled,  were  more  tractable  than 
the  northern  ones,  but  they  had  only  two  members  each  in  the  Assembly,  whilo  the  others 
had  Bve.  The  governor,  at  a  time  when  several  of  the  northern  members  were  absent, 
procured  the  passage  of  an  act,  placing  all  the  counties  upon  an  equal  footing  as  to  repre- 
lentation,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Edenton  to  Wilmington, 
a  new  town,  lately  established  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Wilmington,  Johnston's  patron.  The  six  northern  counties  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  newly-organized  Assembly  as  legal,  and  carried  their  complaint  to  En- 
gland. They  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  at  last  the  governor  procured  the  passage 
of  an  act,^  by  which  the  expenses  of  government  were  provided  for. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Johnston  that  two  important  occurrences 

oochiog  legally  without  the  assent  of  his  council.  With  them,  he  was  authorized  to  establish  courts  of  jus- 
tke,  and  to  hold  a  Court  of  Error.  The  governor,  members  of  the  council,  commander  of  the  king^s  ships 
in  the  province,  chief-justices,  judges  of  the  Vice-admiralty,  secretary,  and  receiver-general,  were  consti- 
toted  a  court  for  the  trial  of  pirates. 

*  The  settlers  procured  furs  from  the  Indians  with  great  facility,  and  the  manufacture  of  hats  from  this 
material  was  becoming  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  several  of  the  colonists.  They  exported  hats 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  jealousy  of  England  was  awakened,  and  to  secure 
those  noarkets  for  her  home  manufactures,  Parliament  forbade  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American 
colonies.  They  were  not  allowed  to  send  them  from  one  colony  to  another.  None  but  persons  who  had 
served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  were  allowed  to  make  hats,  and  no  master  was  permitted  to 
have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  The  business  was  soon  confined  within  narrow  limits,  for  se- 
vere penalties  accompanied  these  enactments.  Obstacles  were  also  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  cordage  in  America,  and  other  kinds  of  business  soon  felt  the  checks  of  a  narrow  and  unjust 
commercial  policy. 

•  The  whole  soil  belonged  to  the  crown.  The  people  were  required,  by  the  governor,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  io  addition  to  the  stipulated  rents. 
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took  place,  which,  though  separate  and  dissimilar,  tended,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  toward  a 
union  of  the  provinces  in  political  and  social  interest,  and  in  fostering  that  spirit  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  wbere 
the  oppressive  measures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  produced  re- 
bellion in  America.  I  allude  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  En- 
gland in  1745  ;  and  the  immigration  hither  of  a  large  number  of  Presbyterians  from  Soot- 
land  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  former  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  famous  r^ 
hellion  of  that  year.* 

^  The  Scottish  insurrection,  known  as  The  Rebellion  of  '45,  was  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the  sod  of 
James  II.,  who  shared  his  father's  exile  in  France.  Claiming  the  throne  of  England  as  his  right,  and  re- 
garding George  of  Hanover  as  a  osarper,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  crown.  In  June,  1745, 
he  embarked  in  an  eighteen-gun  frigate,  and  landed  at  Borodale,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Scotland,  with  a 
few  Scotch  and  Irish  followers.  His  arras  were  chiefly  on  board  another  vessel,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
pat  back  to  France.  The  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity  arose  in  his  favor,  and  in  a  few  da3rs  fifteen  hundred 
strong  men  surrounded  his  standard— «  piece  of  taffeta  which  he  brought  from  France.  The  Pretender  (u 
he  was  called)  marched  to  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Scotch  lords  and  their  retainers.  With  his 
increasing  army,  he  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph,  though  the  castle  held  out  for  King  George.  All  En- 
gland trembled  with  alarm.  The  premier  (the  king  was  in  Hanover)  offered  a  reward  of  $750,000  for  the 
person  of  the  Pretender.  From  Edinburgh  the  insurgents  marched  toward  the  border,  and  were  every 
where  successful,  until  encountered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  CuUoden,  where,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1745,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  jails  of  England  were  soon  filled  with  the  prisoners. 
Lords  Balmerino  and  Lovat,  and  Mr.  Radcliffe,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  beheaded,  the 
last  who  suffered  death,  in  that  way,  in  England.  Many  others  were  executed,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Highlanders  were  transported  to  America,  and  became  settlers  in  North  Carolina.  The  Pretenbee  was 
the  last  to  leave  the  field  at  Culloden.  For  almost  five  months  he  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands, 
closely  scented  by  the  officers  pf  government.  After  various  concealments  by  the  people,  he  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  the  character  and  disguise  of  Betty  Bourke,  an  Irish  servant  to  Miss  Flora  M 'Donald, 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  After  several  perilous  adventures,  he  reached  the  Continent  in  September, 
1746.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1784.  His  brother,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  died  in  1807  and  the  family  became  extinct. 
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The  Scotehlrith  and  dieir  Priociplat. 


TbeUr  EmigrAtiQii  to  Carolina. 


If  orarian  Settlements. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

**  Carolioa !  Carolina !  Heaven^s  blessings  attend  her ; 
While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  and  love,  and  defend  her ; 
Though  the  soorner  may  sneer  at,  the  witlings  defame  her, 
Our  hearts  swell  with  gladness  whenever  we  name  her. 

Though  she  envies  not  others  this  merited  glory, 
Say,  whose  name  stands  the  foremost  in  Liberty's  story  ? 
Though  too  true  to  herself,  e^er  to  crouch  to  oppression. 
Who  can  yield  to  just  rule  more  loyal  submission  ? 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  the  Old  North  State  forever ! 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  the  good  old  North  State !" 

William  Gastok. 

HE  settlement  of  the  Scotch  refugees  at  Cross  Creek  (now  FayetteviJle), 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  is  an  important  point 
to  be  observed,  in  considering  the  history  of  the  progress  of  free  principles 
in  North  Carolina.  These  settlers  formed  a  nucleus  of  more  extensive  im- 
migrations subsequently.  They  brought  with  them  the  sturdy  sentiments  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  planted  deeply  in  the  interior  of  that  province  the 
acorns  of  civil  freedom,  which  had  grown  to  unyielding  oaks,  strong  and  defiant,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty,  kindred  to  that  of  patriotism,  was  an  in- 
herent principle  in  their  character,  and  this  was  first  displayed  when  Donald  M*DonaId 
called  upon  his  countrymen  to  remember  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  and  his 
soccessors,  and  to  assist  the  royal  governor  in  quelling  rebellion. ^  But  as  that  re- 
hellion  assumed  the  phase  of  righteous  resistance  to  tyranny,  many  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed their  chief  to  Moore's  Creek,  under  the  banner  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  a(\erward 
ibnght  nobly  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Other  immigrants,  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
religious  faith,  had  already  planted  settlements  along  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  tributaries,  and 
in  the  fertile  domain  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba ;  and  in  those  isolated  regions,  far 
removed  from  the  petty  tyrannies  of  royal  instruments,  they  inhaled  the  life  of  freedom  from 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  learned  lessons  of  independence  from  the  works  and  creatures  of 
God  around  them.  These  were  chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  commonly 
called  Scotch-Irish,  or  the  descendants  of  that  people  already  in  Virginia.  Their  principles 
bore  the  same  fruit  in  Carolina,  as  in  Ulster  two  centuries  earlier ;  and  long  before  the 
Stamp  Act  aroused  the  Northern  colonies  to  resistance,  the  people  of  Granville,  Orange, 
Mecklenburg  and  vicinity,  had  boldly  told  the  governor  upon  the  coast  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect subservience  to  unjust  laws  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  upper  country.*  There 
was  another  class  of  emigrants  whose  religious  principles  tended  to  civil  freedom.  These 
were  tho  Unitas  Fratrum — the  Moravians — ^who  planted  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. h  These,  with  other  German  Protestants,  were 
firmly  attached,  from  the  commencement,  to  the  principles  which  gave  vitality  to  our 


'  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state,  in  the  vioinity  of  the  roate  traversed  by  the  armies  of  Comwallis  and 
Greene  daring  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  latter,  there  were  above  twenty  organized  churches,  with 
large  congregations,  and  a  great  many  preaching  places.  All  of  these  congregations,  where  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  independence  had  been  faithfully  preached  by  M*Aden,  Patillo,  Caldwell,  M^Corkle,  Hall, 
Craighead,  Baloh,  M^Caole,  Alexander,  and  Richardson,  were  famous  during  the  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tioo,  for  skirmishes,  battles,  loss  of  libraries,  personal  prowess,  individual  courage,  and  heroic  women.  In 
ao  part  of  our  republic  was  purer  patriotism  displayed,  than  there. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward.*  We  will  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine the  philosophy  of  religious  influence  in  the  formation  of  our  civil  government.  It  is 
a  broad  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  but  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  ;  yet  so  deeply 
are  the  principles  of  the  various  phases  of  Protestantism — the  Puritans,  the  Scotch-Irish,' 
and  the  Huguenots — impressed  upon  the  Constitutions  of  every  state  in  our  union,  that  we 
must  not,  we  can  not,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  superstructure  of  our  laws  and 
government  has  for  its  basis  the  broad  postulate  of  religious  freedom  asserted  by  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Covenanters — ^freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  belief — freedom  of 

ACTION  ACCORDING   TO  FAITH ^FREEDOM   TO  CHOOSE  TEACHERS  AND  RULERS  IN  ChUBCH  AND 

State. 

Two  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Highlanders  under  the  general  direction  of  Neil 
M'Neil,  the  first  printing-press  was  brought  into  the  province,  from  Virginia,  by  James  Da- 
vis, and  set  up  at  Newbern.a  This  was  an  important  event  in  the  political  history 
of  the  province.  Hitherto  the  laws  had  been  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
the  people  to  obtain  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  essential  enactments.  In  the  course  of 
1751,  the  printing  of  the  first  revisal  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  accomplished,  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  the  people  generally  became  acquainted  with  the  laws,  and 
learned  their  rights  and  duties.  It  was  not  until  1764  that  a  periodical  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  and  then  the  want  of  good  postal  arrangements,  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  paper  itself,  made  it  of  little  service  as  a  messenger  with  news.  The  same 
year  another  paper  was  commenced,  much  superior  in  its  character,  and  from  that  time  the 
influence  of  the  press  and  popular  education  began  to  be  felt  in  that  state.' 

In  expectation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  English  in  America,  all  of  the  col- 
onies turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  defenses,  and  pecuniary  resources.  Magazines 
were  established  in  the  different  counties  of  North  Carolina,  two  or  three  forts  were  erected, 
and  emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  Governor  Dinwiddie  asked  the  other  colonies  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
h  March,  ^^^^  ^^®  Ohio,  North  Carolina  was  the  only  one  that  responded  promptly,  by  voting 
1754-      a  regiment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,b  and  an  emission  of  paper  money  where- 

*  The  Moravians  parchased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  thoasand  acres  between  the  Dan  and  the  Yadkia 
Rivers,  about  ten  miles  eastward  of  the  Gold  Monntain.  They  gave  to  their  domain  the  name  of  Wachovia, 
the  title  of  an  estate  belonging  to  Count  Zinzcndorf,  in  Austria. — See  Martin,  ii.,  57.  Much  earlier  than 
this  (1709),  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  under  Baron  De  Graflenreidt,  settled  on  the  Neuse  and  Cape 
Fear  Rivers.  They  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  New  Berne  (at  present  Newbcrn),  after  Berne,  in  Switz- 
erland. 

'  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  forced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  accept  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  reaped  the  abundant  fruit  of  trouble  brought  forth  bj 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  people.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
James  the  First,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  six  conoties, 
embracing  half  a  million  of  acres,  became  the  property  of  the  king,  by  confiscation.  Thither  James  sent 
Protestant  colonies  from  England  and  Scotland  (chiefly  from  the  latter),  hoping  thereby  to  fix  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  there,  and  thus  to  subdue  the  turbulence  of  the  people.  The  Scotch  settlers  retain- 
ed the  characteristic  traits  of  their  native  stock,  but  were  somewhat  molded  by  surrounding  infloences. 
They  continued  to  call  themselves  Scotch,  and,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  natives  of  Scotland,  thej  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Scotch-Irish.  From  the  beginning  they  were  Republicans.  They  demanded,  and  ex- 
ercised the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  ministers  and  spiritual  directors,  in  opposition  to  all  efforts  of 
the  hierarchy  of  England  to  make  the  choice  and  support  of  their  clergy  a  state  concern.  From  the  de- 
scendants of  these  early  Republicans  came  the  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  who  settled  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina. — See  History  of  Religious  Principles  and  Events  in  Ulster  Province. 

'  The  first  periodical  paper,  called  The  North  Carolina  Magazine,  or  Universal  Intelligencer,  was  pub- 
lished by  Davis,  at  Newbern,  on  a  demi  sheet,  in  quarto  pages.  It  was  filled  with  long  extracts  from  the 
works  of  theological  writers,  or  selections  from  British  magazines.  The  second  newspaper  was  called  the 
North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post  Boy.  It  was  printed  at  Wilmington,  by  Andrew  Stewart,  a 
Scotchman,  an^  contained  intelligence  of  current  events.  The  first  number  was  published  in  September, 
1764.  The  Assembly  that  year  passed  an  act  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Newbern;  the  first 
legislative  movement  in  the  province  in  favor  of  popular  education.  The  Cape  Fear  Mercury  was  estab- 
lished by  Adam  Boyd,  in  October,  1767.  Boyd  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  of  Wil!nin<Tton. 
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Caroliiia  Troopfl  in  Virginia. 


Goycmors  Dobbs  and  Tryon. 


Opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 


The  Enfield  Riot 


with  to  pay  them.  This  movement  -was  made  at  the  instigation  of  Governor  Rowan. 
These  troops  marched  to  Virginia  under  Colonel  James  Jones,  of  Hanover  ;  but  by  the  time 
they  reached  Winchester,  the  appropriation  for  their  pay  being  exhausted,  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  only  a  few  of  them  followed  Washington  toward  the  Monongahela. 

The  following  year,*  North  Carolina  voted  forty  thousand  dollars  as  further  aid 
toward  "  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  French."  Arthur  Dobbs,  an  aged  Irish- 
roan  of  *'  eminent  abilities,"  was  then  governor,  but  his  usefulness  was  impaired  by  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  undue  authority,  and  in  too  freely  bestowing  offices  upon  his  relatives  and 
countrymen.  He  was  a  thorough  aristocrat,  but  his  feelings  became  much  softened  by  sur. 
rounding  democratic  influences,  and  he  held  the  office  until  succeeded  by  William  Tryon, 
in  1766.  Dobbs  attended  the  meeting  of  colonial  governors  convened  at  Alexandria  by 
Braddock,  in  April,  1755.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  frontier  defenses  against  the 
Indians,  he  recommended  the  erection  of  forts  on  the  Yadkin.  Governor  Glenn,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  same  time  caused  forts  to  be  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try along  the  Savannah  River.  With  the  exception  of  occasional  Indian  hostilities,  and  a 
tort  of  '*  anti-rent"  outbreak,'  nothing  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  from  that 
period,  until  two  or  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1763. 

The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  produced  great  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  the  other  provinces.  Already  the  extortions  of  public  officers  in  the 
exaction  of  fees  for  legal  services  had  greatly  irritated  the  people,  and  they  regarded  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  more  gigantic  scheme  for  legal  plunder.  The  first  pub- 
lished murmurs,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  Nut  Bush^  (see  page  556),  then  in  Gran-  ^june 
ville  county.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  Newbern,  and  ^^^ 
Wilmington,  assembled  in  their  respective  towns,  and  asserted  their  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  Northern  colonies  unfavorable  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  denunciations  of  the  measure  were  boldly  expressed 
at  public  meetings,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Tryon,  the  lieutenant  governor.     Tryon 

had  been  acting  governoi 


and  commander  -  in  -  chief 
of  the  province  from  the 
death  of  Governor  Dobbs, 
on  the  first  of  April  of 
that  year,  and  now  be- 
gan his  career  of  misrule 
in  America.  He  was  ap- 
|j  ^    J*  y  y      pointed  governor  toward 

^J^^/^^n^  ^^^^fc^^s^Ci/  *^®    c^ose    of  the   year. 
This  was  the  same  Tr}'- 
Skal  and  Sionatubb  of  Tbtok.«  on,  afterward  governor  of 


*  The  outbreak  alluded  to  is  known  as  iht  Enfield  Riot.  It  occurred  in  1759.  Extortion  had  become 
rife  in  every  department  of  government.  Deputy-surveyors,  entry-takers,  and  other  officers  of  inferior  grade, 
became  adepts  in  the  chicanery  of  their  superiors.  The  people  finding  their  complaints  unavailing,  and 
that  Corbin,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  land-office,  was  increasing  his  fees  without  authority,  re- 
solved to  redress  their  grievances  themselves.  Fourteen  well-mounted  men  crossed  the  Chowan,  a  few 
miles  above  Edenton,  by  nirrht,  seized  Corbin,  took  him  to  Enfield,  and  kept  him  there  until  he  gave  a  bond 
in  forty  thousand  dollars,  with  eight  sureties,  that  he  would  produce  his  books  within  three  weeks  and  re- 
turn all  his  illegal  fees.  As  soon  as  released,  he  commenced  suits  against  four  of  the  men  who  seized  him, 
and  they  were  committed  to  Enfield  jail.  The  next  day  an  armed  posse  cut  down  the  prison  doors,  and 
released  them.     Corbin  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  suits  and  pay  the  costs. 

In  Mecklenburg  county,  in  May,  1765,  a  number  of  people,  with  their  faces  blackened,  forcibly  compelled 
John  Frohock,  a  surveyor,  to  leave  the  lands  of  George  A.  Selwyn,  who  possessed  large  tracts  in  that 
•oanty,  and  who  had  sent  him  there  to  survey  them. 

'  William  Tryon  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  He  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  British  service.  He  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  secretary  fur 
tbe  colonies.     Thus  connected,  he  was  a  favorite  of  government,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  erovernor  of 
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Revolutioiury  Prooeedinga  at  Wilmington. 


Roinc  of  St  Pliilip'f  Charch  al  BmntwielL 


«  Oct  25. 


New  York,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  the  conflagrations  of  Danhury,  Continental  Vil- 
lage, and  other  places.  Haughty,  innately  cruel,  fond  of  show,  obsequious  when  wishing 
favors,  and  tyrannical  when  independent,  he  was  entirely  incompetent  to  govern  a  people 
like  the  free,  outspoken  colonists  of  the  Upper  Carol! nas.  Fearing  a  general  expression  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  odious  act, 
Tryon  issued  a  proclamation  in  October^  proroguing  the  Assembly,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  until  the  following  March.  This  act  incurred 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  and  when,  early  in  January,  the  sloop  of  war  Diligence  ar- 
rived in  Cape  Fear  River,  having  stamps  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  province,  the  militia 
of  New  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  under  Colonels  Ashe  and  Waddell,  marched  to  the  village 
of  Brunswick,^  and  notified  the  commander  of  their  determination  to  resist  the  landing  of 
the  stamps.  Earlier  than  this,  Colonel  Ashe,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  had 
informed  Tryon  that  the  law  would  be  resisted  to  the  last.  Tryon  had  issued  his  proc 
bjan  6.  l&niation,^  directing  the  stamp  distributors  to  make  application  for  them,  but  the 
1766.  people  were  too  vigilant  to  allow  these  officials  to  approach  the  vessel.  Taking  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diligence,  and  leaving  a  small  party  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 

sloop,  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
little  army  of 
volunteers  pro- 
ceeded to  Wil- 
mington. Hav- 
ing placed  a  flag  in  the  boat,  they  hoisted  it  upon  a  cart,  and  with  the  mayor  (Moses  John 
De  Rosset,  Esq.)  and  principal  inhabitants,  paraded  it  through  the  streets.  At  night  the 
town  was  illuminated,  and  the  next  day  a  great  concourse  of  people,  headed  by  Colonel 


North  Carolina,  in  1765.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Dobbs,  be  succeeded  him  in  office,  and  exercised  its 
fanctions  until  called  to  fill  the  same  office  in  New  York,  in  1771.  The  history  of  his  administratioo  in 
North  Carolina  is  a  record  of  extortion,  folly,  and  crime.  During  his  administration  in  New  York,  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  he  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  that  state,  though  nominally  succeeded  in  office 
in  1780  by  General  Robertson,  when  he  returned  to  England.  His  property  in  North  Carolina  and  is 
New  York  was  confiscated.  The  public  acts  of  Governor  Tryon,  while  in  America,  are  recorded  upon  va- 
rious pages  of  these  volumes.  The  seal  and  signature  on  the  preceding  page  are  referred  to  on  page  570. 
*  The  village  of  Brunswick,  once  a  flourishing  town,  but  now  a  desolation,  was  situated  upon  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  New  Inlet,  in  full  view  of  the  sea,  fideen  miles  below  Wil- 
mington.   It  enjoyed  considerable  commerce ;  but  Wilmington,  more  eligibly  situated,  became  first  its  rival, 

and  then  its  grave-digger.  Little  now  remains  to  denote  the 
former  existence  of  population  there,  but  the  grand  old  walls 
of  **  St.  Philip's  Church,  of  Brunswick,"  which  was  doubtless 
the  finest  sacred  edifice  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, about  one  hundred  years  ago.  I  am  indebted  to  Fred- 
erick Kidder,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  1851, 
,  for  the  accompanying  drawing  and  general  description  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  church.  It  is  situated  within  a 
thick  grove  o^  trees,  chiefly  pines,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  river  bank,  and  its  massive  walls,  built  of  large  En- 
glish bricks,  seem  to  have  been  but  little  effected  by  time. 
They  exhibit  **  honorable  scars'^  made  by  cannon-balls  hurled 
from  British  ships  in  the  Cape  Fear  to  cover  the  landing  of 
Cornwallis,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  desolated  the  plan- 
RuiNS  OF  St.  Philip's  Chtoch.  tation  of  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  and  olher  Whigs  in  tht  neigH. 

borhood  of  that  patriot's  estate.  The  edifice  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  fifb^-foar 
feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  average  about  twenty -eight  feet  in  heigrhu 
The  roof,  floor,  and  windows  have  long  since  perished ;  and  where  the  pulpit  stood,  upon  its  eastern  end,  a 
vigorous  cedar  spreads  its  branches.  Nine  of  these  green  trees  are  within  its  walls,  and  give  pecQliar 
picturesqueness  to  the  scene.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  is  flourishing  shrubbery,  the  product  of  seeds  planted 
by  the  >^inds  and  the  birds.  Around  the  church  are  strewn  the  graves  of  many  of  the  early  settlers,  the 
names  of  some  of  whom  live  in  the  annals  of  the  state.  The  view  here  given  is  from  the  east.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  church,  are  remains  of  the  residence  of  Governor  Tryon  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act  excitement. 
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Ashe,  proceeded  to  the  governor's  house  and  demanded  James  Houston,  the  stamp  master. 
Houston  appeared,  and  going  to  the  market-place,  he  voluntarily  took  a  solemn  oath  not  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  populace,  satisfied  with  their  triumph,  gave  three 
cheers,  conducted  him  hack  to  the  governor's  house,  and  then  dispersed. 

Tryon  was  alarmed  at  this  demonstration  of  the  popular  temper,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  at  a  general  muster,  hy  treating  them  to  a  harbacued 
ox  and  a  few  barrels  of  beer.^  The  insulted  people  oast  the  ox  into  the  river, 
poured  the  beer  upon  the  ground,  and  mocked  the  governor.  The  officers  of  the 
Diligence  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  The  riot 
continued  several  days,  and  during  the  excitement  one  man  was  killed.'  The  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  shortly  afterward,  and  the  province  became  comparatively  tranquil. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  rebellion  had  been  ripening 
among  the  people  in  the  western  counties.     The  rapacity  of  public  officers,  and  the  corrupt 
character  of  ministers  of  justice,  weighed  heavily  upon  the  property  and  spirits  of  the  people. 
The  most  prominent  evils  complained  of  were  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  whereby  those  courts  had  become  instruments  of  oppression  ;  and  oppressive 
taxes  exacted  by  the  sheriffs,  and  the  outrages  committed  by  those  officers  when  their  au- 
thority was  questioned  in  the  least.     These  evils  every  where  existed,  and  every  petition 
of  the  people  (who  began  to  assemble  for  consultation)  for  redress  appeared  to  be  answered 
by  increased  extortions.     At  length  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  form  a  league,  take  power 
into  their  own  hands,  and  regulate  matters.*     Herman  Husband,  "  one  of  those  independ- 
ent Quakers  who  was  taught  in  the  honest  school  of  William  Penn,  and  refused  to  pull  ofi' 
his  hat  and  bow  before  the  minions  of  despotism,'"  a  man  of  grave  deportment,  superior 
mind,  and  of  great  influence,^  but  evidently  without  education,*  drew  up  a  written  complaint. 
It  was  carried  to  Hillsborough,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,^  by  a  number  of 
firm  men,  who  requested  the  clerk  to  read  it  aloud.     The  preamble  asserted  that 
'*  The  Sons  of  Liberty  would  withstand  the  Lords  in  Parliament,"  and  it  set  forth  that  evils 
of  great  magnitude  existed.     It  recommended  a  general  meeting  of  delegates,  appointed  by 
each  militia  company  in  Orange  county,  to  be  held  at  some  suitable  place,  where  there  toas 
no  liquor^  to  *<  judiciously  inquire  whether  the  freemen  of  this  county  labor  under  any  abuse 
of  power,"  &c.,  &c.     The  proposition  being  considered  reasonable,  a  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Haddock's  Mills,  on  the  Eno,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Hillsborough. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  tenth,c  but  not  many  delegates  attended.     They 
di8cas6e<l  various  topics  fairly  and  dispassionately.     Another  meeting  was  held  on 
the  foarth  of  April  following.^  at  the  same  place,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  that 
time  were  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.      From  that  time  The  Regulation  was  a  permanent  and  powerful  body.* 

'  Martin,  210-12.  The  man  who  was  killed  was  Thomas  Whitechurst,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tryon.  He 
fell  in  a  dael  with  Simpson,  roaster  of  the  sloop  of  war  Viper^  who  took  the  side  of  the  colonists.  Simpson 
was  tried  for  marder  and  acquitted.  Tryon  charged  Chief-justice  Berry  with  partiality,  and  severely  rep- 
riaiaoded  him.  The  judge  was  very  sensitive,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  suspended  from 
office,  committed  suicide  in  the  most  horrible  manner. 

*  Those  who  associated  for  the  purpose  assamed  the  name  of  Reoulatoes,  and  the  confederacy  wa.« 
cslled  The  Regulation.  '  North  Carolmti  Weekly  Timet.  *  Caruthers,  1 20. 

*  The  deficiency  in  Husband's  education,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  proper  construction  of  language,  i» 
evinced  in  a  pamphlet  prepared  .chiefly  by  himself,  entitled  **  An  Impartial  Relation  of  the  first  Rise  and 
Caose  of  recent  differences  in  Public  Affairs,"  which  was  printed  for  the  **  compiler''  in  1770.  The  only 
copy  of  this  rare  and  curious  pamphlet  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Francis 
HAwks,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City. 

*  These  resolutions  were  drawn  by  Herman  Husband.  The  signers  agreed  to  form  an  association  to 
reflate  public  affairs  in  Orange  county.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  satisfied  that  they 
were  legal ;  to  pay  officers  no  more  fees  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  required,  unless  forced  to,  and 
then  to  show  open  resentment ;  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  of  representatives,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernor, council,  king,  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances ;  to  keep  up  a  continual  correspondence 
with  each  other ;  to  defray  all  necessary  expenses ;  all  differences  in  judgment  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole 
RsoiTX^TioR,  the  judgment  of  the  minority  to  be  final  j  and  closed  by  a  solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to  "  stand 
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Tryoo's  Request  for  a  Palace.        M aneuTers  of  his  Family.        Heary  Appropriation.       View  and  Description  of  the  Pahoa. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  pride  and  folly  of  Governor  Tryon  led  him  to  make  a 
demand  upon  the  Assembly  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  palace  at  Newborn  *<  suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  royal  governor."  To 
obtain  this  appropriation,  Lady  Tryon,  and  her  sister  Esther  Wake,*  both  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women,  used  all  the  blandishments  of  their  charms  and  society  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  burgesses.  Lady  Tryon  gave  princely  dinners  and  balls,  and  the  governor 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  not  X)nly  the  first  appropriation  asked,  but  another  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  to  complete  the  edifice.     It  was  pronounced  the  most  magnificent  struc- 


FaoNT  View  op  Tbyon'b  Palacx.> 


true  and  faithful  to  this  cause,  until  we  bring  things  to  a  true  regulation.^^  These  Reguultoks  were  also 
styled  "  Sons  of  Liberty." 

^  Wake  county  was  so  named  in  honor  of  this  accomplisheJ  lady.  Afterward,  when  party  zeal  changed 
the  name  of  Tryon  county,  and  it  was  proposed  to  alter  that  of  Wake  also,  the  gallantry  of  the  Assembly 
overruled  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  governor  and  his  family,  and  the  name  was  retained. 

'  This  picture  of  the  palace  I  made  from  the  original  drawings  of  the  plan  and  elevation,  by  John  Hawks, 
Esq.,  the  architect.  These  drawings,  with  others  of  minor  details,  such  as  sections  of  the  drawing-room, 
chimney-breasts  for  the  council-chamber  and  dining-hall,  sewers,  &c.,  are  in  the  present  possession  of  a 
grandson  of  the  architect,  the  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  their  use.  With  the  drawings  is  the  preliminary 
contract  entered  into  by  the  governor  and  the  architect,  which  bears  the  private  seal  of  Tryon  and  the  sig- 
natures of  the  parties,  from  which  I  made  the  fao  simile  printed  upon  pagre  567.  The  contract  is  dated 
January  9th,  1767,  and  specifies  that  the  main  building  should  be  of  brick,  eighty-seven  feet  front,  fifty- 
nine  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  in  height,  with  suitable  buildings  for  office^  &c.,  and  was  to  be  completed 
by  the  first  day  of  October,  1770.  For  his  services,  Mr.  Hawks  was  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  ^^  three 
hundred  pounds  proclamation  money." 

The  view  here  given  was  the  north  front,  toward  the  town.  The  center  edifice  was  the  palace.  The 
building  on  the  right  was  the  secretary's  office  and  the  laundry ;  that  upon  the  left  was  the  kitchen  and 
servant^s  hall.  These  were  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  curviform  colonnade,  of  five  cohunns  eaeh,  and 
covered.  Between  these  buildings,  in  front  of  the  palace,  was  a  handsome  court.  The  rear  of  the  build- 
ing was  finished  in  the  style  of  the  Mansion-House  in  London. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  elegantly  finished.  "  Upon  entering  the  street  door,"  says  Ebeneser 
Hazzard,  in  his  journal  for  1777,  when  he  visited  it,  '*yoa  enter  a  hall  in  which  are  four  niches  for  statues.'* 
The  chimney-breasts  for  the  council-chamber,  dining-hall,  and  drawing-room,  and  the  cornices  of  these 
rooms,  were  of  white  marble.  The  chimney-breast  of  the  council-chamber  was  the  most  elaborate,  beii^ 
ornamented  by  two  Ionic  columns  below,  and  four  columns,  with  composite  capitals,  above,  with  beautiful 
entablature,  architrave,  and  friese.*     Over  the  inner  door  of  the  entrance-hall  or  ante-chamber  was  a  tab- 

*  Among  tbe  colonial  documents  at  Raleigh  la  an  account  of  thia  chimney-piece.  The  paper  bears  the  date  of  December  6, 
1768.    It  is  on«.of  several  manuscripts  deposited  there  by  Dr.  Hawks,  which  he  fbund  among  his  grandfather's  papers. 
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Exc«Mire  TAxatUm.  IVyon's  ProoIaiiwCion  agiinct  the  Regulatort .  His  bad  Faith.  Extortioof  of  OfBoera. 
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tore  in  America.     The  pride  of  the  governor  and  his  family  was  gratified  ;  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  expense  was  laid,  were  highly  indignant. 

The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
both  the  local  and  the  imperial  government,  were  practically  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  colonists.  The  taxes  hitherto  were  very  burdensome  ;  now  the  cost  of  the  palace,  and 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  dividing  line  between  their  province 
and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Cherokees,  made  them  insupportable.'  The  rapacity  of 
public  officers  appeared  to  increase,  and  the  people  saw  no  prospect  of  relief  Current  his- 
tory reports  that,  among  the  most  obnoxious  men,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  grown  rich  by 
extortionate  fees,'  was  Edmund  Fanning,  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  regarded  as  a  co- 
worker with  the  government ;  haughty  in  demeanor,  and  if  common  report  spoke  truth,  was 
immoral.  The  people,  excited  by  their  leaders,  detested  him,  and  avoided  no  occasion  to 
express  their  displeasure.  His  first  open  rupture  with  the  Regulators  was  in  the  spring  of 
1768.*  Tryon  issued  a  proclamation,  half  menacing  and  half  persuasive,  evidently  ^ 
intended  to  awe  the  Regulation  and  persuade  the  other  inhabitants  to  avoid  that 
association.  He  sent  his  secretary,  David  Edwards,  to  cooperate  with  Fanning  in  giving 
force  to  the  proclamation  among  the  people.  They  directed  the  sheriff  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing of  the  vestry-men  of  the  parishes  and  the  leading  Regulators,  to  consult  upon  the  pub- 
lic good  and  settle  all  differences.  Fair  promises  dispelled  the  suspicions  of  the  Regulators, 
and  their  vigilance  slumbered  while  awaiting  the  day  of  meeting. *>  They  were  bMnyao, 
not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of  their  governor,  or  they  would  never  ^^^' 
have  heeded  the  fair  words  of  his  proclamation.  They  were  soon  assured  of  the  hollo wness 
of  his  professions  ;  for,  while  they  were  preparing,  in  good  faith,  to  meet  government  officers 
in  friendly  convention,  the  sheriff,  at  the  instigation  of  Fanning,  proceeded,  with  thirty  horse- 
let,  with  a  Latin  insoription,  showing  that  the  palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Draper,*  '*the  Conqueror 
oi  Manilla ;"  and  also  the  following  lines,  in  Latin,  whioh  were  written  by  Draper,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  Governor  Tryon : 

**  In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodneat  diacloa'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  oppos'd, 
Have  to  virtue  and  merit  erected  tbia  dome  ; 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  this  their  loved  home- 
Where  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  laws  may  invite  , 
Fatnre  agea  to  live  in  sweet  peace  and  delight" 

The  above  translation  was  made  by  Jadge  Martin,  the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  who  visited  the  edi- 
fice in  1783,  in  company  with  the  unfortunate  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda.  That  gentleman  assured  Mar- 
tin that  the  structure  had  no  equal  in  South  America.f  The  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  two  smaller  buildings,  only,  remain. 

*■  The  appropriations  made  by  the  province  on  account  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  founded  a 
heavy  public  debt.  These,  with  the  palace  debt  and  the  appropriation  for  the  boundary  commission,  to» 
gether  with  the  unredeemed  bills  and  treasury-notes,  amounted  to  almost  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This 
burden  upon  the  common  industry  became  greater  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  at  the  period  in  question.  To  sink  this  pub- 
Be  debt,  a  poll  tax  of  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  was  levied  upon  every  male,  white  and  black,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years.  This  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  awakened  universal  discontent. 
"nie  running  of  the  western  boundary  line  was  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  the  people  were  convinced  that 
TryoD  projected  it  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  love  of  personal  display.  Commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed, and  at  a  time  of  profound  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  Tryon  marched  at  the  head  of  a  mili- 
tary  force,  *^  ostensibly  to  protect  the  surveyors."  He  made  such  a  display  of  himself  before  the  grave 
— ebcmi  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees,  that  they  gave  him  the  just,  though  imenviable  title  of  "  The  great 
wolf  of  North  CaroHnaJ" 

'  The  legal  fee  for  drawing  a  deed  was  one  dollar.  Many  lawyers  charged  five  dollars.  This  is  a  sin- 
gle example  of  their  extortion.  Thomas  Frohock,  who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Sftlisbory,  was  another  extortioner,  who  was  detested  by  the  people.  He  frequently  charged  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  marriage  license.  When  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  time,  it  was  equal  to  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  at  the  present  day.  Many  inhabitants  along  the  Yadkin  dispensed  with  the  license,  took  each 
oiber  '*  for  better,  or  for  worse,"  unofficially,  and  considered  themselves  as  married,  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

*  Sir  William  waa  an  excoaaively  vain  man.    Upon  a  cenotaph,  at  his  seat  at  Clifton  Down,  near  Bristol,  England,  he  had 
thk  hsacription  placed :  "  Here  lut  lA«  mother  of  Sir  WiUiam  Draper r  t  Hielor^  of  North  Cerolinn,  iL,  326. 
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men,  to  arrest  Herman  Husband  and  William  Hunter,  on  a  chai;g;e  of  riotoos  conduct. 
Thesei  the  most  prominent  men  among  the  Regulators,  were  seized  and  east  into  Hillsbor- 
•  Mkt  I,  ^"^^  j&il-^  The  whole  country  was  aroused  by  this  treachery,  and  a  laige  body 
17<J8.  of  the  people,  led  by  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  a  brave  old  Scotchman  of  three-score- 
and-ten  years,  marched  toward  Hillsborough  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

Fanning  and  Edwards,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Hamilton,  were  alarmed,  and  released 
the  prisoners  just  as  the  people  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eno,  opposite  Hillsborough.  Fan- 
ning, with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  other,  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  urged  Hamilton  not  to  march  into  the  town,  and  asked  him  to  send  a 
horse  over  that  he  might  cross,  give  the  people  refreshments,  and  have  a  friendly  talk. 
Hamilton  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  "  Ye*re  nane  too  gude  to 
wade,  and  wade  ye  shall,  if  ye  come  over !"  shouted  Hamilton.  Fanning  did  wade  the 
stream,  but  his  words  and  his  liquor  were  alike  rejected.*  Edwards  then  rode  over,  and 
solemnly  assured  the  people  that  if  they  would  quietly  disperse,  all  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed.  The  confiding  people  cried  out,  **  Agreed  !  agreed  !"  and,  marching  bade  to- 
k  May  SI,  ^^T^  Maddock's  Mills,  they  held  a  meeting  at  Greorge  Sally's  the  next  day.**  to 
1768.  consult  upon  the  public  good.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  and  sent  Rednap  Howell 
and  James  Hunter  to  lay  it  before  the  governor,  at  Brunswick.  It  was  most  respectful,  yet 
Tryon.  in  imitation  of  his  royal  master,  haughtily  spurned  it.  He  commanded  the  deputies 
to  return  to  their  houses,  warn  their  associates  to  desist  from  holding  meetings,  disband  the 
association,  and  be  content  to  pay  the  taxes !  He  then  graciously  promised  them  to  visit 
Hillsborough  within  a  month,  and  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

Tryon  and  some  of  his  council  met  at  Hillsborough  early  in  July.  He  issued  a  procla- 
mation, which,  for  a  moment,  deceived  the  people  into  a  belief  that  justice  was  about  to  bear 
rule,  and  that  the  infamous  system  of  extortion  was  to  be  repressed.  They  were  again  de- 
ceived. Instead  of  mediator,  the  governor  appeared  as  a  judge  ;  instead  of  defending  the 
oppressed,  he  encouraged  the  oppressors.  He  went  into  Mecklenburg,  raised  a  large  body 
of  troops,  and  marched  from  Salisbury  to  Hillsborough  with  the  parade  of  a  conqueror. 
But  this  display  did  not  frighten  the  people.  He  sent  the  sherifi'  to  collect  the  taxes ;  that 
officer  was  driven  back  to  Hillsborough  by  the  excited  populace.  The  governor  was  exe- 
crated for  his  false  and  temporizing  conduct,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  Regulators  was  ap- 
prehended. From  the  eleventh  of  August  until  the  twenty-second  of  September,  when 
Husband  and  others  would  be  tried  before  the  Superior  Court,  the  militia  were  held  in 
readiness  to  oppose  any  insurgents,  and  Tryon  remained  until  the  trials  were  over.  On  the 
opening  of  the  court,  three  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  country  encamped  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but,  true  to  a  promise  they  had  made*  not  to  obstruct  the  coarse 
of  justice,  they  were  quiet.  Husband  was  acquitted  ;  Hunter  and  two  others  were  heavily 
fined  and  imprisoned ;  while  Fanning,  who  was  tried  under  seven  indictments  for  extortion, 
and  was  found  guilty,  was  fined  one  penny  on  each  !'  The  judges  upon  the  bench,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Martin  Howard,  chief  justice,  and  Maurice  Moore  and  Richard  Henderson, 

associates.     The  governor,  perceiving  the 
y^fj^y^X^  *    ^         y^  indignation  of  the  populace  at  this  mock- 

^.^^^-^i'^^V^^^^iM^'^^i^t^l^C-^^^*-^--^.^^  ery  of  justice,  speedily  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  a  general  pardon  to  all  the  Regu- 
lators except  thirteen  whom  he  consid- 

*  Dr.  Caruthers,  in  his  Lift  of  CaldtvtU,  has  preserved  the  two  folbwing  verses  of  a  doggerel  poem  of 
eight  stanzas,  composed  on  the  oocasion  : 

**  At  length  tfacir  bead  man  they  sent  out  With  hat  In  hand,  at  oar  oommand, 

To  save  their  town  from  fire :  To  salute  us  erery  one,  sir, 

To  see  Ned  Fanning  wade  Eno,  And  after  that,  kept  off  hia  bat, 

Brare  boys,  you'd  all  admire.  To  aahite  old  Hamilton,  abr." 

•  The  governor  had  demanded  that  twelve  wealthy  men  should  meet  him  at  Salisbury,  on  the  twenty- 
firth  of  Angost,  and  execute  a  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  $5000,  as  security  that  the  Regolators  should  keep 
the  peace  during  the  trials.  This  request  was  refused,  but  a  promise  to  abstain  from  violence  was  mado 
and  faithfully  kept.  '  Statement  of  Herman  Husband.     Record  of  the  Superior  Coort  at  Hillsborongb. 
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ered  as  the  principal  leaden.*  By  this  act  of  apparent  clemency  he  hoped  to  pacify  the 
diaturbed  public  mind.  Satisfying  himself  that  quiet  would  now  prevail,  he  returned  to  his 
palace  at  Newborn,  neither  a  wiser  nor  a  better  man. 

For  almost  two  years  comparative  quiet  prevailed  ;  not  the  quiet  of  abject  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  but  the  quiet  of  inactive  anarchy.  The  sheriffs  dared  not  enforce 
their  claims,  and  the  evident  impuissance  of  government  made  the  Regulators  bold.  Finally, 
many  unprincipled  men,  who  espoused  their  cause  in  order  to  benefit  by  change,  committed 
acts  of  violence  which  all  good  patriots  deplored.  The  records  of  the  Superior  Court  at 
Hillsborough  show  evidence  of  a  lawlessness,  in  1770,  quite  incompatible  with  order  and 
justice ;  and  yet,  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  breaking  up  the  court 
at  the  September  term  of  that  year,  it  must  be  inferred  that  sufficient  cause  existed  to  war- 
rant, in  a  great  degree,  their  rebellious  proceedings.'  An  excited  populace  gathered  there  at 
the  opening  of  the  court,  and  committed  acts  which  Husband  and  Howell,  and  their  com- 
patriots, would  doubtless  have  prevented,  if 
^y  CZ/^  ^^  their  power.     But  reason  and  prudence 

^^]J^  ^    ^y//  '     are  alike  strangers  to  a  mob.     Not  content 

(  vx'   ^r79^4^^^  ^jI^Ij  impeding  the  course  of  justice  by  driv- 

^^^  ^^^  ing  the  judge  from  the  bench  and  the  ad- 

^^  vocatcs  from   the   forum,  the   Regulators 

/ ^     J  ^  severely  beat  a  lawyer  in  the  street,  named 

(^yf      /2  ^^^     -/^^        John  Williams,  and  dragged  Fanning  out 

^.^^^"^  /rr/v^/^/t      \;y^ty^^^^        of  the  court-house  by  his  heels,  beat  him 
Fannxno'8  autoo&aph.  with  rods,  and  kept  him  in  confinement  dur- 

*  The  names  of  these  "  outlaws^^  were  James  Hunter,  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  Peter  Craven,  Isaack  Jack- 
son, Herman  Husband,  Matthew  Hamilton,  William  Payne,  Malichi  Tyke,  William  Moflfat,  Christopher  Na- 
tion, Solomon  Goff,  and  John  O'Neil.    These  were  some  of  the  **  Sons  of  Liberty"  of  western  North  Carolina. 

•  While  in  Hillsborough,  in  January,  1849, 1  was  permitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court,  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  old  records:  ^^  Monday,  September  24th,  1770.  Several  persons  styling 
themselves  Regulators,  assembled  together  in  the  court-yard,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James 
Hunter,  Rednap  Howell,  William  Butler,  Samuel  Divinny,  and  many  others,  insulted  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  and  in  a  riotous  manner  went  into  the  court-house  and  forcibly  carried  out  some  of  the  attorn- 
eys, and  in  a  cruel  manner  beat  them.  They  then  insisted  that  the  judge  (Richard  Henderson  being  the 
only  one  on  the  bench)  should  proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  leaders,  who  had  been  indicted  at  a  former  court, 
and  that  the  jury  should  be  taken  out  of  their  party.  Therefore,  the  judge  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  booor  to  himself,  and  justice  to  his  country,  adjourned  the  court  till  to-morrow  at  ten  o^clock,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  night,  and  made  his  escape."  The  court,  of  course,  did  not  convene  on  the  next  day, 
and  instead  of  a  record  of  judicial  proceedings,  I  found  the  following  entry:  **  March  term,  1771.  The 
persons  styling  themselves  Regulators,  under  the  conduct  of  Herman  Husband,  James  Hunter,  Rednap  How- 
ell,* William  Butler,  and  Samuel  Divinny,  still  continuing  their  riotous  meetings,  and  severely  threatening 
the  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  prevented  any  of  the  judges  or  lawyers  attending. 
Therefore,  the  court  continues  adjourned  until  the  next  September  term."  These  entries  are  in  the  hand- 
vritiag  of  Fanning. 

*  BediMp  Howell  wm  from  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  brodier  of  Richard  Howell  a  iNitriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  goremor  of 
Aat  iCate.  Like  bis  brother  (who  wrote  the  ode  of  Wf  Icome  tu  Washington  printed  on  page  245),  he  was  endowed  with  p*> 
etfe  genius,  and  composed  about  forty  songs  during  the  Regulator  movements.  He  taught  school  somewhere  on  the  Deep 
River,  and  was  a  man  of  quite  extensive  influence.  Like  Freneau,  at  a  later  day,  he  gave  obnoxious  oflkials  many  severe  thrusts. 
He  ttios  hits  Frobock  and  Fanning : 

"  Says  Frobock  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  Says  Fanning  to  Frobock,  'tis  a  (blly  to  He ; 

When  I  came  to  this  coootry  I  was  but  a  youth ;  I  rode  an  old  mare  that  was  blind  of  an  eye ; 

My  fiitber  sent  for  roe ;  I  wa'nt  worth  a  cross,  Five  shillings  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse. 

And  then  my  first  study  was  to  steal  for  a  horse.  My  coat  it  was  patched,  but  not  much  the  worae ; 

I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away,  But  now  we've  got  rich,  and  'tis  very  well  known 

And  hav'n't  paid  for  him  to  this  very  day  That  well  do  very  well  if  they'll  let  us  alooe." 

Ib  a  song  which  became  very  popular,  Howell  thus  lampooned  Colonel  Fanning : 

**  When  Fanning  first  to  Orange  came,  Both  man  and  mare  wa'n't  worth  five  pounds, 

He  looked  both  pale  and  wan ;  As  I've  been  often  told. 

An  old  patched  coat  upon  his  bacl^—  But  by  his  civil  robberies 

An  old  mare  he  rode  on.  He's  laoed  his  coat  with  gold." 

In  1771,  a  pamphlet  was  publlsbed  in  Boston,  entitled  **  A  Fan  for  Fanning,  and  a  Touch  for  Tryon ;  eontafadng  an  Impartial 
Acooont  of  Uie  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  so-much-talked-of  Regulators  in  North  Carolina.  By  Begolns."  In  this  paniphlel^ 
Tryoo  and  FloiniBg  were  suiBdently  scorched  to  need  a  ''fan." 
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iDg  the  night.  On  the  foliowing  morning,  when  they  discovered  that  the  judge  had  escaped, 
they  beat  Fanning  again,  demolished  his  costly  furniture,  and  pulled  down  his  house.  They 
intended  to  burn  it,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  they  apprehended  the  destruction  of  other 
property.^  These  proceedings  were  highly  disgraceful,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  Fanning 
was  condemned  by  all  right-minded  men. 

When  this  violence  was  completed,  they  repaired  to  the  court-house,  and  appointed  a 
schoolmaster  of  Randolph  county,  named  Yorke,  clerk ;  chose  one  of  their  number  for 

judge;  took  up  the  sev- 
eral cases  as  they  ap- 
peared upon  the  docket, 
and  adjudicated  them, 
making  Fanning  plead 
law ;  and  then  decided 
several  suits.  As  the 
YoEKB's  AuTooaAFH.  wholc  proceediugs  were 

intended  as  a  farce,  their  decisions  were  perfectly  ridiculous,  while  some  of  the  *'  remarks" 
by  Yorke  were  vulgar  and  profane.* 

^  Fanning^s  bouse  was  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Jlfcuontc  HalX^  a  handsome  brick  building  within  a 
grove  on  King  Street.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  his  office,  too  much  modernized  for  a  drawing 
of  it  to  possess  any  interest.  ^  ^ 

Edmund  Fanning  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  New  Tork,  son  of  Colonel  Phineas  Fanning.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1757.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  North  Carolina, 
and  began  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  at  Hillsborough,  then  called  Cbildsborough.  In  1760,  the  degree  of 
L.L.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.     In  1763,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  Orange  county, 

and  in  1765  was  made  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Hillsborough. 
He  also  represented  Orange  county  in  the  Colonial  Legislature.  In 
common  with  other  lawyers,  he  appears  to  have  exacted  exorbitant 
fees  for  legal  services,  and  consequently  incurred  the  dislike  of  the 
people,  which  was  finally  manifested  by  acts  of  violence.  He  accom- 
panied Governor  Tryon  to  New  York,  in  1 77 1,  as  his  secretary.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  asked  the  Legislature  to  indemnify  Colonel  Fanning  for 
his  losses ;  the  representatives  of  the  people  rebuked  the  governor  for 
presenting  such  a  petition.  In  1776,  General  Howe  gave  Fanning  the 
commission  of  colonel,  and  he  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  called  the 
King^i  Jimerican  Regiment  of  Foot,  He  was  afterward  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  office  of  surveyor  general,  which  he  retained  imtil  hi» 
flight,  with  other  Loyalists,  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1783.  In  1786  he  was 
made  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1794  he  was  appoin^ 
ed  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  He  held  the  latter  office  about 
'  nineteen  years,  a  part  of  which  time  he  was  also  a  brigadier  in  the 

Edmuivd  Favkino.  British  army,  having  received  his  commission  in  1808.     He  married 

in  Nova  Scotia,  where  some  of  his  family  yet  reside.  General  Fanning  died  in  London,  in  1818,  at  the  age 
of  about  eighty-one  years.  His  widow  and  two  daughters  yet  (1 852)  survive.  One  daughter,  Lady  Wood, 
a  widow,  resides  near  London  with  her  mother ;  the  other,  wife  of  Captain  Bentwick  Cumberland,  a 
nephew  of  Lord  Bentwick,  resides  at  Charlotte's  Town,  New  Brunswick.  I  am  indebted  to  John  Fanning 
Watson,  Esq.,  the  Annalist  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  for  the  portrait  here  given. 

General  Fanning's  early  career,  while  in  North  Carolina,  seems  not  to  have  given  promise  of  that  life  of 
usefulness  which  he  exhibited  after  leaving  Republican  America.  It  has  been  recorded,  it  is  true,  by  par- 
tisan pens,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  often  expressed  regrets  for  his  indiscreet  course  at  Hillsborough.  His  after 
life  bore  no  reproaches,  and  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  (1818),  when  noting  his  death,  remarked,  *'Tbe 
world  contained  no  better  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life." 

*  The  fac  similes  here  given  of  the  writing  of  Fanning  and  Yorke  are  copies  which  I  made  from  the  orig- 
inal in  the  old  record  book.  The  flrst  shows  the  names  of  parties  to  the  suit  entered  by  Fanning  on  the 
record.  The  mock  court,  of  course,  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  Smith,  and  opposite  these  names  and 
the  record  of  the  verdict,  Yorke  wrote,  with  a  wretched  pen,  the  sentence  here  engraved  :  "  Fanning  payt 
coitf  but  lottt  nothing."  He  being  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  lawyer,  the  costs  were  payable  to  himselt 
and  so  he  lost  nothing.  Yorke  was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  progressing,  he  became  the  terror  of  the  Loyalists  in  that  region.  An  old  roan  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allamance,  who  knew  him  well,  related  to  me  an  instance  of  his  daring.  On  one  occasion, 
while  Comwallis  was  marching  viotoripusly  through  that  section,  Yorke,  while  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Deep  River,  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Tories.     He  spurred  his  horse  toward 
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Judge  Henderson,  who  was  driven  from  the  bench,  called  npon  Try  on  to  restore  order  in 
his  district.  The  governor  perceived  that  a  temporizing  policy  would  no  longer  be  expedi- 
ent, and  resolved  to  employ  the  military  force  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Regula- 
tors. He  deferred  operations,  however,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  in  December. 
Herman  Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  from  Orange,  and  there  were  others 
in  that  body  who  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  people.  Various  measures  were  proposed 
to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  Regulators ;  and  among  others,  four  new  counties  were  formed 
of  portions  of  Orange,  Cumberland,  and  Johnson.*  Finally,  when  the  Legislature  was  about 
to  adjourn  without  authorizing  a  military  expedition,  information  came  that  the  Regulators 
had  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  with  the  intention  of  niarch- 
ing  upon  Newborn,  having  heard  that  their  representative  (Husband)  had  been  imprisoned.* 
The  Assembly  immediately  voted  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  The 
alarmed  chief  magistrate  fortified  his  palace,  and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  defense.  He 
also  issued  a  proclamation, &  and  orders  to  the  colonels  of  the  counties  in  the  vicinity,  t^^^-j 
to  have  the  militia  in  readiness.  These  precautions  were  unnecessary,  for  the  Reg-  i77i. 
ulators,  after  crossing  the  Haw,  a  few  miles  above  Pittsborough,  to  the  number  of  more  than 
one  thousand,  met  Husband  on  his  way  home,  and  retraced  their  steps. 

The  governor,  soon  issued  another  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  powder,  shot,  or 
lead,  until  further  notice.  This  was  to  prevent  the  Regulators  supplying  themselves  with 
munitions  of  war.  This  measure  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excitement,  and  finally,  the 
governor T^ecoming  again  alarmed,  he  made  a  virtual  declaration  of  war,  through  his  counr^il. 
That  body  authorized  him  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  march  into  the  rebellious  districts 
and  establish  law  and  order.  The  governor  issued  a  circular^  to  the  colonels,  b  March  19 
ordering  them  to  select  fifty  volunteers  from  their  respective  regiments  and  send  i^^- 
them  to  Newborn.  With  about  three  hundred  militia-men,  a  small  train  of  artillery,  some 
baggage  wagons,  and  several  personal  friends,  Tryon  left  Newborn  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April.  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  encamped  on  the  Eno,  having  been  re-enforced  by  detach- 
ments on  the  way.'  General  Hugh  Waddel  was  directed  to  collect  the  forces  from  the 
western  counties,  rendezvous  at  Salisbury,  and  join  the  governor  in  Orange  (now  Guilford) 
county.  While  he  was  waiting  at  Salisbury  for  the  arrival  of  powder  from  Charleston,  a 
company  of  men  assembled  in  Cabarras  county,  blackened  their  faces,  intercepted  the  convoy 
with  the  ammunition,  between  Charlotte  and  Salisbury,  routed  the  guard,  and  destroyed  the 
powder. 

the  river,  his  eDemies  in  hot  pursuit.  Reaching  the  bank,  he  discovered  he  was  upon  a  cliff  alnoost  fifty 
feet  above  the  stream,  and  sloping  from  the  top.  The  Tories  were  too  close  to  allow  him  to  escape  along 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Gathering  the  reins  tightly  in  his  hands,  he  spurred  his  strong  horse  over  the 
precipice.  The  force  of  the  descent  was  partially  broken  by  the  horse  striking  the  smooth  sloping  surface 
of  the  rock,  when  half  way  down.  Fortunately  the  water  was  deep  below,  and  horse  and  rider,  rising  to 
Ibe  surface,  escaped  unhurt.  It  was  a  much  greater  feat  than  Putnam's  at  Horse  Neck. 
1  These  were  Guilford,  Chatham,  Wake,  and  Surrey. 

*  Tryon,  who  feared  and  bated  Husband,  procured  the  preferment  of  several  charges  against  him,  and  be 
was  finally  arrested,  by  order  of  the  council,  and  imprisoned  for  several  days.  The  charges,  on  investiga- 
tion, were  not  sustained,  and  he  was  released. 

*  Colonel  Joseph  Leech  conmianded  the  infantry,  Captain  Moore  the  artillery,  and  Captain  Neale  a  com- 
pany of  rangers.  On  his  way  to  the  Eno,  he  was  joined 
by  a  detachment  from  Hanover,  under  Colonel  John  Ashe ; 
another  from  Carteret,  under  Colonel  Craig ;  another  from 
Johnston,  under  Colonel  William  Thompson ;  another  from 
Beaufort,  under  Colonel  Needham  Bryan ;  another  from 
Wake,  under  Colonel  Johnson  Hinton  ;  and  at  his  camp  on 
the  Eno,  he  was  joined  by  Fanning,  with  a  corps  of  clerks, 
constables,  sherifTs,  and  other  materials  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  signatures  here  given,  of  two  of  Tryon's  officers  on 

{y'^y^       this  occasion,  I  copied  from  original  committee  reports  to 
^^^^  the  Colonial  Legislature,  now  in  possession  of  the  Rever- 

end Dr.  Hawks.     Some  of  these  officers  were  afUrward  active  patriots.     Several  other  signatures  of  North 
Carolina  men  given  in  this  work,  I  copied  from  the  same  documents. 
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Dispersion  of  Waddert  Troopa.  Tryon't  March  toward  the  AUamancou  Dr.  CaldweU'a  Mediation.  Batde. 

General  Waddel  crossed  the  Yadkin  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May,*  intend- 
ing to  join  Governor  Tryon.  He  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  a  body  of  Regulators,  warning  him  to  halt  or  retreat.  Finding  that 
many  of  his  men  were  averse  to  fighting,  and  that  others  were  favorable  to  the  Regulators, 
and  were  thinning  his  ranks  by  desertions,  he  retreated  across  the  Yadkin,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  insurgents.  They  surrounded  WaddeFs  small  army,  and  took  several  of  them  prisoners, 
afler  a  slight  skirmish.     The  general  and  a  few  followers  escaped  to  Salisbury. 

Tryon,  informed  of  the  disaster  of  Waddel,  broke  up  his  camp  on  the  Eno,  crossed  the 
Haw  just  below  the  Falls, ^  and  pressed  forward  toward  the  Allamance,  where  he 
'  understood  the  Regulators  were  collecting  in  force  on  the  Salisbury  Road:  He 
encamped  very  near  the  scene  of  Colonel  Pyles's  defeat  in  1781,  within  six  miles  of  the  in- 
surgents, just  at  sunset,  and  during  the  night  sent  out  some  scouts  to  reconnoiter.'  On  the 
fifteenth  he  received  a  message  from  the  Regulators,  proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
demanding  an  answer  within  four  hours.*  He  promised  a  response  by  noon  the  next  day. 
At  dawn  the  following  mornings  he  crossed  the  Allamance,  a  little  above  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Holt  and  Carrigan's  cotton  factory,  and  marched  silently  and  undiscov- 
ered along  the  Salisbury  Road,  until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  of  the  Regulators,  where 
he  formed  his  line  in  battle  order.  Dr.  Caldirell,  who  was  there,  with  many  of  his  parish- 
ioners, now  visited  the  governor  a  second  time,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  a  promise  made 
the  night  before  to  abstain  from  bloodshed ;  but  Tryon  demanded  unconditional  submission. 
Both  parties  advanced  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  each  other,  when  Tryon  sent  a  mag- 
istrate, with  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  Regulators  to  disperse  within  an  hour.  Robert 
Thompson,  an  amiable,  but  bold,  outspoken  man,  who  had  gone  to  Tr}'on*s  camp  to  negoti- 
ate, was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  Indignant  because  of  such  perfidy,  he  told  the  governor 
some  plain  truths,  and  was  about  to  leave  for  the  ranks  of  the  Regulators,  when  the  irritated 
governor  snatched  a  gun  from  the  hands  of  a  militia-man  and  shot  Thompson  dead.  Tryon 
perceived  bis  folly  in  a  moment,  and  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Regulators  bad  seen 
Thompson  fall,  and,  deeply  exasperated,  they  paid  no  respect  due  to  a  flag,  and  immediately 
fired  upon  it.*  At  this  moment  Dr.  Caldwell  rode  along  the  lines  and  urged  his  people  and 
their  friends  to  disperse;  and  had  an  equal  desire  to  avoid  bloodshed  guided  the  will  of 
Tryon,  valuable  lives  might  have  been  spared.  But  he  took  counsel  of  his  passions,  and 
gave  the  word  **  Fire  !''  The  militia  hesitated,  and  the  Regulators  dared  them  to  fire. 
Maddened  with  rage,  the  governor  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted  '*  Fire  !  fire  on  theni,  or 
on  me  !"  A  volley  ensued,  and  the  cannons  were  discharged  with  deadly  efiect.  The  fire 
was  returned,  and  the  governor's  hat  was  pierced  by  a  musket-ball.  He  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  but  the  bearer  immediately  fell.  Some  young  men  among  the  Regulators  rushed  for- 
ward and  took  possession  of  the  cannons.  They  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them,  and 
soon  abandoned  them.  The  military  now  fired  with  vigor,  and  the  Regulators  fell  back  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  verge  of  a  ravine,  not,  however,  until  their  scanty  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted.     They  had  no  acknowledged  leader  \*  for  as  soon  as  it  was  evident 

^  Colonel  Ashe  and  Captain  John  Walker,  who  were  out  reconnoitering,  were  caught  by  the  Regulators, 
tied  to  a  tree,  severely  whipped,  and  detained  as  prisoners.  The  great  body  of  the  Regulators  in  camp 
censured  this  cruelty  and  disclaimed  approval. 

'  The  Reverend  David  Caldwell,  D.D.,  of  Orange,  many  of  whose  oongregatM>n  were  with  the  Regula- 
tors, was  the  messenger  on  this  occasion,  and  received  from  Tryon  the  most  positive  assurances  that  no 
blood  should  be  shed  unless  the  insurgents  should  be  the  first  aggressors.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  pure  patriot, 
and  during  the  war  which  ensued  a  few  years  Uter,  himself  and  family  were  great  sufferers- for  '*  conscience' 
sake." 

'  Tradition  currently  reported  that  Donald  Malcolm,  one  of  Governor  Tryon's  aids,  and  who  was  after- 
ward a  very  obnoxious  under-officer  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  was  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  When  the  fir- 
ing commenced,  he  retreated  with  safety  to  his  person,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  buttons  of  bis 
small  clothes  leave  their  fastenings.  Trumbull,  in  his  M'Fingall,  with  rather  more  wit  than  modesty,  no- 
tices the  circumstance  in  four  lines. 

*  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  a  company  of  Mountain  Boys,  was  considered  the  prineipa] 
leader,  if  any  might  be  called  by  that  name.  He  was  killed  by  the  second  fire  of  the  cannon,  when  mosi 
of  the  Regulators  fled.     James  Pugh,  a  young  gunsmith  from  Hillsborough,  and  three  others,  shielded  by 
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Cruelty  of  Tryon. 
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that  blood  would  be  shed,  Herman  Husband,  the  soul  of  the  agitation 
peace  principles  as  a  Quaker  would  not  allow  him  to  6ght,  and  he  r^de 
off,  and  was  not  seen  again  in  North  Curolma  until  the  close  of  the  Rov* 
olulion.      Charity  mual  stretch  her  mantle  to  cover  this  Jt^linquonny  of 
the  leader  of  the  Reguktors;  for  why  should  ho  havo  urged  the  people 
to  assemble  for  resistanct^  unless  they  were  to  tight  ?      Ail  was  coo* 
fusion  when  the  conflict  beg^an,  and  each  fought  for  life  and  lib* 
erty  in  his  own  way.      Although  they  were  defeated  in  that 
early  conflict — that^rs^  btUtle  of  our  tear  for  indepefid- 
^nce-^they  were  not  subdued,  and  many  of  the  £ur- 
yivors  were  among  the  most  determined  opposers 
of  Comwallis  a  few  years  later.     Nine  of 
the  Regulators  and  tweuly -seven  of  the 
militia  fell  in  that  con  Hid,  and 
great  number  on  both  aides  were 
wounded.*    Tryon,  in  his  re- 
port, said,  "  The  loss  of 
our  army  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  miss- 
ing,     amounted     to 
about  sixty  men." 

The  admitted  ex- 
cesses of  the  Regu- 
lators aflbrd  no*  ex- 
cuse for  the  cruelty 
of  Tryon  after  the 
battle  on  the  AUa- 
mance.  With  the 
implacable  spirit  of 

revenge,  he  spent  his  wrath  upon  his  prisoners,  and  some  of  his  acts  were  worthy  only 
barian.'     Having  rested  a  few  days  near  the  battle-ground,  he  went  on  as  far  as  the 


declared  that  his 


Thx  RBOUX.ATOB  Battub-O&ound.s 


of  a  bar- 
Yadkin, 


a  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  did  great  execation  with  rifles.  Pagh  fired  while  the  others  load- 
ed, and  he  killed  fifteen  men.     He  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  one  of  six  who  were  hang  at  Hillsborough. 

*  Martin,  Williamson,  Caruthers,  Foote. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  Salisbury  Road,  which  is  marked  by  the  fence  on  the  left.  The 
belligerents  confronted  in  the  open  field  seen  on  the  north  of  the  road,  beyond  the  fence.  Between  the 
blasted  pine,  to  which  a  rooscadine  is  clinging,  and  the  road,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  morass,  several  of 
those  who  were  slain  in  that  engagement  were  buried.  I  saw  the  mounds  of  four  graves  by  the  fence, 
where  the  sheep,  seen  in  the  picture,  are  standing.  The  tree  by  the  road  side  is  a  venerable  oak,  in  which 
are  a  few  scars  produced  by  the  ballets. 

'  Among  his  victims  was  a'yoang  carpenter  of  Hillsboroagh,  named  James  Few.  He  was  the  sole  sup- 
port of  his  widowed  mother,  and  had  suffered  greatly,  it  is  said,  at  the  hands  of  Fanning.  Young  Few  al- 
leged that  he  had  not  only  made  him  feel  the  curse  of  his  exactions,  but  had  actually  seduced  a  young  girl 
who  was  his  betrothed.  Driven  to  madness,  he  joined  the  Regulators,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  hung 
00  the  night  after  the  battle,  without  trial,  and  without  witnessing  friends.*  Justice  to  the  (]ead,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  truth  of  history,  demand  the  acknowledgment  that  this  story,  like  the  apocryphal  one  that  the 
Regulators  out  off*  Fanning's  ears,t  needs  confirmation,  and  rests  solely  upon  uncertain  tradition.  It  is  fur- 
ther related  that  Tryon  destroyed  the  property  of  Few's  mother  when  he  reached  Hillsboroagh  1 

Captain  Messer,  who  was  made  prisoner,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  the  day  after  the  battle.  His 
wiie,  informed  of  his  intended  fate,  hastened  to  him  with  her  little  son,  a  lad  ten  years  old.  She  pleaded 
lor  her  husband's  life  in  vain.  Messer  was  led  to  execution,  while  his  wife  lay  weeping  upon  the  ground, 
her  boy  by  her  side.  Just  as  Messer  was  to  be  drawn  up,  the  boy  went  to  Tryon  and  said,  **  Sir,  hang  me, 
and  let  my  father  live."  "  Who  told  you  to  say  that  ?"  said  the  governor.  **  Nobody,"  replied  the  lad. 
^'  And  why,"  said  the  governor,  "  do  you  ask  that  ?"  "  Because,"  the  boy  replied,  *^  if  you  hang  my  father, 
ny  mother  will  die,  and  the  children  will  perish."     The  heart  of  the  governor  was  touched,  and  he  said, 


*  Foote't  SkeUku  of  North  Carolina,  pagM  61,  09L 
t  See  JohnioD't  TradUiom  and  Rtmini$etne»s  ifftht 


page  573. 
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Tryoa^t  PriBOoers  exhibited  in  Chaint.     Execation  of  Six  of  theoL    Effect  of  the  Regulator  Moremeot    Cireer  of  Hosband. 

•  May  17  ^°^*  ^^^^  issuing  a  proclamation*^  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  armi 
177L  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  tenth  of  July,  except  a  few  whom  he  named, 
he  made  a  circuitous  route  through  Stokes,  Rockingham,  and  Guilford  counties,  back  to  Hills- 
borough, exhibiting  his  prisoners  in  chains  in  the  villages  through  which  he  passed.  He  exact- 
ed an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  people ;  levied  contributions  of  provisions  ;  chastised  those 
who  dared  to  offend  him ;  and  at  Hillsborough  he  ofiered  a  large  reward  for  the  bodies  of  Hus- 
band and  other  Regulators,  **  dead  or  alive."^  On  his  march  he  held  courts-martial  for  try. 
ing  civil  cases,  burned  houses,  and  destroyed  the  crops  of  inoffensive  people.  At  Hillsbor- 
ough he  held  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  his  prisoners.  Twelve  were  condemned  to  suf- 
b  j„ng  19    fer  death  ;  six  were  reprieved,  and  the  others  were  hung,b  among  whom  was  Captain 

1771.  Messer,  whose  life  had  been  spared  a  few  days  before  by  the  intercession  of  his  lit- 
tle child.  His  thirst  for  revenge  satiated,  Tryon  returned  to  his  palace  at  Newbem,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  time,  having  been  called  to  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Joseph  Martin  succeeded  him  as  governor,  and  acted  with  judgment. 
He  so  conciliated  the  Regulators  that  many  of  them  were  firm  Loyalists  when  the  governor 
was  finally  driven  away  by  the  Whigs. 

The  movements  of  the  Regulators  and  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance,  form 
an  important  episode  in  the  history  of  our  Revolution.  Their  resistance  arose  from  oppres- 
sions more  personal  and  real  than  those  which  aroused  the  people  of  New  England.  It  was 
not  wholly  the  abstract  idea  of  freedom  for  which  they  contended  ;  their  strife  consisted  of 
eflbrts  to  relieve  themselves  of  actual  burdens.  While  the  tea-duty  was  but  a  "  pepper-corn 
tribute,**  imposing  no  real  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  in  New  England,  extor- 
tion in  every  form,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  was  eating  out  the  substance  of  the  working-men 
in  North  Carolina.  Implied  despotism  armed  the  New  Englanders ;  actual  despotism  pan- 
oplied the  Carolinians.  Each  were  equally  patriotic,  and  deserve  our  reverent  gratitude. 
The  defeat  on  the  Allamance  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  ;  and  many,  determined 
no  longer  to  sufier  the  oppressions  of  extortioners,  abandoned  their  homes,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  went  beyond  the  mountains,  and  began  settlements  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ten- 
nessee. As  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  happily  expressed  it, 
*'  Like  the  mammoth,  they  shook  the  bolt  from  their  brow,  and  crossed  the  mountains.'' 

While  the  Regulator  movement  planted  deep  the  seeds  of  resistance  to  tjrranny,  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  on  the  Allamance  was  disastrous  in  its  subsequent  efiects.  The  people, 
from  whom  Tryon  wrung  an  oath  of  allegiance,  were  conscientious,  and  held  a  vow  in  deep 
reverence.  Nothing  could  make  them  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty ;  and  when  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Revolution  fully  commenced,  himdreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  patri- 
ots, felt  bound  by  that  oath  to  remain  passive.  Hundreds  of  men,  with  strong  hearts  and 
hands,  would  have  flocked  around  the  standards  of  Grates  and  Greene,  in  Guilford,  Orange, 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  had  not  their  oath  been  held  too  sacred  to  be  violated,  even 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  king  could  no  longer  protect  them.  Loyalty  to  conscience, 
not  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolutionists,  made  these  men  passive ;  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yadkin,  where  Tryon's  oath  was  not  exacted,  were 
among  those  who  earliest  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 

The  course  of  Governor  Martin  was  generally  so  judicious,  that  the  people  of  North  Car- 


"  Tow  father  shall  not  be  hanged  to-day."  Messer  was  offered  his  liberty  if  he  woirid  bring  Husband  back. 
He  oonsented,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  kept  as  hostages.  He  returned  in  the  course  of  •  few  dajs^ 
and  reported  that  he  overtook  Husband  in  Virginia,  but  could  not  bring  him.  Mesoer  was  immediately 
bound,  and,  after  being  exhibited  with  the  other  prisoners,  was  hung  at  Hillsborough. 

'  Husband  fled  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  near  Pittsburgh.  He  went  to  North  Carolina  on  business 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  but  did  not  remain  long.  In  1794  he  was  concerned  in  the  "  Whisky  In* 
snrrection,"  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  with  Brackeandge, 
Bradford,  and  Gallatin.  Husband  was  arrested,  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  par- 
doned,  through  the  interposition  of  Dr.  Caldwell  who  happened  to  be  there,  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  North  Car- 
olina senators.  He  met  his  wife  on  his  return  home,  and  died  at  an  inn  before  he  reached  his  own  neigh- 
borhood.    Husband  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  some  years. 
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olina  were  not  very  restive,  wkile  the  Northern  colonies  were  all  on  fire  with  rebellion  in 
1774.  Yet  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Port  Bill, 
was  general  and  sincere,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  and  other  towns  made  large 
contributions  for  their  relief.  When  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  respecting  allegi- 
ance to,  or  independence  of  the  British  crown,  very  many  remained  loyal,  and  the  ardent 
Whigs  required  the  full  exercise  of  all  their  zeal  to  leaven  the  inactive  population  of  the 
state.  The  efficient  machinery  of  corresponding  committees  was  put  in  operation  early. 
In  December,  1 773,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia,  recommending  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  correspondence,  was  received  by  the  Assembly  of  North  Car- 
olina and  approved  of  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  instructed  to  be  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  performance  of  their  duties.^  Govern*  O^ 
or  Martin  was  then  in  New  York,  and  the  duties  of  his  /f  ()  ^/  // 
office  devolved  upon  James  Hasell,  the  president  of  the  /^  J  /uf  Q^^yj  CijddUL"^''^ 
council.  Hasell  was  rather  favorably  inclined  toward  \L^  \ 
republicanism,  and  opposed  the  patriots  only  so  far  as  his  official  duty  de-  I 
manded  action.  The  proceedings  of  that  short  session  were  quite  offensive  .  J 
to  the  governor  and  most  of  his  council,  as  representatives  of  the  imperial  V^  .  ^^ 
government,  and  the  amity  of  the  provincial  legislation  was  disturbed.  The  governor  soon 
returned  home,  and  prorogued  the  Assembly  until  March  following, &  that  the  mem- 
bers might  *'  reflect  upon  their  proceedings,  learn  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
and  adopt  a  more  loyal  course."  When  they  again  met,  strengthened  by  the  approval  of 
their  constituents,  they  were  firmer  than  ever  in  their  opposition  to  some  of  the  measures  of 
government ;  and  that  the  sincerity  and  courage  of  those  who  professed  patriotic  proclivities 
might  be  tested,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  an  important  bill.* 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  king,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  the  As- 
sembly was  again  prorogued.  Four  days  afterward,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation ;  an  act  considered  unconstitutional,  and  which  highly  offended  the  people. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  in  primary  meetings  assem- 
bled, openly  avowed  their  approval  of  a  Continental  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Massachusetts. 
A  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  New- 
hem  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  On  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation,  disapproving  of  the  district  meetings,  and  requiring  the  people  to  forbear 
sending  delegates  to  the  general  convention.  The  people  did  not  heed  his  proclamation, 
and  the  delegates  met  on  that  day.  John  Harvey,  of  Perquimans,  the  late  speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  council  convened  by  the  governor,  seeing  the  gath- 
ering of  the  people's  representatives,  decided  that  **  nothing  could  be  done."  The  conven- 
tion expressed  its  firm  loyalty  to  the  king  ;  claimed  only  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen  ; 
asserted  the  doctrine  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  repro- 
bated the  tea  and  other  duties  ;  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
condemned  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  a  *'  cruel  infringement  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,"  and  other  measures  of  government  as  unrighteous ;  signed  a  non-importation 

'  The  commiUee  consisted  of  John  Harvey  (speaker  of  the  Assembly),  Robert  Howe  (afterward  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Continental  army),  Cornelius  Harnett,  William  Hooper 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  Richard  Cas- 
well, Edward  Vail,  John  A^he,  Joseph  Hewes  (another  signer),  and 
Samuel  Johnson. 

John  Harvbt  was  an  active  citisen  in  public  life,  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1766  succeeded  John  Ashe  as 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  presided  with  dignity  for  three  years,  and  at  the  close  of  each  session  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  impartiality.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was  active 
in  the  first  Revolutionary  movements  m  his  state,  but  died  before  the  struggle  had  advanced  far  toward  a 
soecessfui  issue. 

'  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Superior  Courts  upon  a  new  basis,  which  was  calculated  to  remove  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary  further  (rom  the  control  of  the  people. 
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agreement,  and  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  proposition  for  a  general  Coogren. 
This  approval  was  further  manifested  by  the  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  the  province  in 
the  Continental  council.* 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  general  Congress  when  it  convened  in  Septem- 
ber, contributions  were  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  province  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  committees  of  safety  were  appointed  in  every  county  and  chief  town,  to  see  that 
the  articles  of  association  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  signed  and  faithfully  observed. 
Activity  every  where  prevailed  among  the  Whigs  during  the  winter ;  and  when  Groveroor 
*  April  5.      Martin  fixed  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,*  John  Harvey,  who 

1775.  presided  over  the  convention  at  Newborn  several  months  before,  now  summoned 
those  delegates  to  meet  as  a  Provincial  Congress  on  the  same  day.  Governor  Martin  at- 
tempted, by  proclamation,  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  deputies,  bat  in  vain.  The  two 
bodies,  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  men,  met  at  the  same  time,  and  Harvey  was  called  upon 
to  preside  over  both.  The  governor  attempted  to  keep  the  two  Assemblies  distinct.  He 
besought  the  legal  Assembly  to  discountenance  the  irregular  convention  of  the  other  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  people,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  counteract  their  treasonable  influence.  He  denounced  the  Continental  Congress  as  "  se- 
ditious and  wicked,"  **  highly  ofiensive  to  his  majesty,"  and  in  firm  but  respectful  language 
urged  the  people  to  remember  their  allegiance  and  to  faithfully  maintain  it.  His  appeals 
were  of  no  avail,  for  both  Assemblies  were  too  intimately  allied  in  sentiment  to  act  in  op- 
position to  each  other.  Both  bodies  concurred  in  approving  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  and  in  appointing  delegates  to  a  new  one,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May 
b  May  10     following. b     The  governor,  perceiving  the  Assembly  to  be  intractable,  consulted 

1775. '  his  council,  and  by  their  recommendation  dissolved  it,  by  proclamation,  on  the  eighth 
of  April. 

Governor  Martin  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  now  fairly  at  issue.  The 
latter  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of  government,  sent  forth 
an  address  to  the  people,  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  for  resistance,  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  other  colonies.  After  transacting  some  other  business  for  the  public  good, 
they  quietly  separated.  As  soon  as  the  deputies  had  departed,  the  governor,  perceiving  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  setting  strongly  against  him,  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  intimidate 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  his  person,  by  placing  some  cannon  in  front  of 
the  palace.  He  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Highlanders  at  Cross  Creek,  upon  whose 
loyalty  he  relied,  and  others  were  sent  into  the  more  westerly  districts  to  promise  the  Reg- 
ulators exemption  from  the  punishments  to  which  they  were  still  liable  for  past  misdeeds, 
if  they  would  assist  the  king's  government  against  its  opposers.  These  promises  had  great 
eflect,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  Regulators  were  active  Loyalists.  About 
this  time,  a  letter  which  the  governor  had  sent  to  General  Gage  at  Boston,  soliciting  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  intercepted.  The  people  were  greatly  exasperated,  and 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Newborn  seized  and  carried  oBl  six  of  the  cannons  which  had 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  every  quarter  the  governor  heard  of  hostile  prep- 
c  June  14     arations,  and  becoming  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson,  on 

1775.  '  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington, c  whence  he  sent  forth  a  menacing  proe- 
'J^^^'    lamation.d' 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  for  a  servile  insurrection  on  the  Tar  River  were 

'  William  Hooper,  of  the  oonnty  of  Orange,  Joseph  Hewes,  of  the  town  of  Edenton,  and  Richard  Cas- 
well, of  the  coanty  of  Dobbs  were  chosen  deputies.  They  were  instructed  to  carry  out  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  the 
text. 

'  To  this  proclamation  the  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  the  District  of  Wilmington,  as  af^iears  by 
their  proceedings,  issued  an  answer,  denying  many  of  its  allegations,  and  proclaiming  the  governor  to  be 
'*  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  administration  to  rivet  those  chains  so  wickedly  forged  for  America."  This 
answer  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  in  the  session  of  the  committee,  at  the  coaruhouse  in  Wilmington,  oa 
the  twentieth  of  June,  1775. 
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discovered.  This  plot  was  disclosed  to  Thomas  Eispess,  a  former  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Beaufort,  by  one  of  his  slaves.     It  was  generally  sup-  ^^  k>^/^>i   t  y^ 

posed  that  Governor  Martin  was  an  accessory  in  inducing  ^^^y^^JT^ C^^c^ ^iJ^^^ 
the  slaves  to  rise  and  murder  their  masters.*     Fired  with  ^  ^ /V^ 

indignation  by  this  opinion,  the  exasperated  people  determ-  /x 

ined  to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  lest  the  governor  should  strengthen  it,  and  make  it  a  place 
of  reception  for  a  hostile  force  and  insurgent  negroes.  Under  Colonel  John  Ashe,  a  body  of 
about  five  hundred  men  marched  to  the  fort,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  governor  had 
fled  to  the  sloop  of  war  Cruiser^  lying  in  the  river,  and  that  Collett,  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  had  removed  all  the  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  part  of  the  artillery,  to  a  transport 
hired  for  the  purpose.  The  militia  immediately  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  demolished  a 
large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  fort.'  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  Wilmington,  at  the 
same  time,  publicly  charged  the  governor  with  fomenting  a  civil  war,  and  endeavoring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  among  the  negroes.  They  declared  him  an  enemy  to  his  country  and 
the  province,  and  forbade  all  persons  holding  any  communication  with  him.  While  these 
events  were  transpiring  on  the  coast,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county,  over  the  Yadkin, 
met  by  representatives,  and,  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  virtually  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  British  crown,  and  established  republican  government  in  that  county.  This  im- 
portant movement  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolve  of  the  late  convention,  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state  were  summoned  to  meet  in  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  twentieth  of 
August.  A  When  this  summons  appeared,  Governor  Martin,  yet  on  board  the  Cruiser, 
issued  a  long  proclamation,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  incendiaries  of  Fort  Johnson  as 
traitors  to  the  king ;  pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Wilmington  committee  as  base  and 
scandalous;  denounced  the  movement  in  Mecklenburg  in  May  ;*  warned  the  people  not  to 
send  delegates  to  Hillsborough  ;  denounced  Colonels  Ashe^  and  Howe  as  rebels  ;  and  offered 
the  king's  pardon  for  all  past  outrages  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  The 
people  defied  the  governor's  threats,  and  mocked  his  profiers  of  forgiveness ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  twentieth  of  August,  every  county  and  chief  town  in  the  province  had  a  delegate  in 
Hillsborough.  They  organized  on  Monday,*  when  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  deputies 
were  present.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  declare  their  determination  to  hold  the  sgis 
of  popular  power  over  the  Regulators,  who  were  liable  to  punishment,  and  had  not  been 
cajoled  into  submission  by  the  governor's  promises.  They  also  declared  the  governor's  proc- 
lamation to  be  a  <*  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  tending  to  stir  up 

'  Id  a  letter  to  Lewis  Henry  de  Rosset,  the  governor  endoavored  to  vindicate  himself,  and  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  He  said  in  his  letter,  "  that 
Botbiog  could  justify  such  a  measure  bat  the  actual  and 
designed  rebellion  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  the  failure 
of  all  other  means  to  maintain  his  government."  From 
these  expressions  and  the  language  held  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  Tbxation  no  ISfrannyj  written  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Johnson,  together  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
of  Virginia,  it  was  evident  that  the  inciting  of  the  slaves 
to  massacre  their  masters  was  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  ministers  for  crushing  the  rebellion.* 

*  Fort  Johnson  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  two  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  the  pres- 
aot  town  of  Smith ville,  the  capital  of  Brunswick  county,  is  situated.  There  is  now  a  fortress  and  small  gar- 
rison there. 

*  An  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg  were  published  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury. 

^  This  was  the  same  officer  who  accompanied  Tryon  to  the  Allamance,  and  was  flogged  by  the  Regu- 
lators. He  resigned  his  conmiission  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Hanover,  under  the  king,  and  espoused  the 
patriot  cause.     We  shall  meet  him  in  the  field  hereafter. 

*  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  stood  where  the 
.  place  of  worship  of  that  denomination,  in  Hillsborough,  is  located. 


**  The  ■lai'e  thonld  be  tet  free,**  said  Jobnton ;  **  aniiot  which  the  loren  of  liberty  most  surely  commend.    If  they  are  far- 
I  with  arms  for  defense  and  ntensila  of  husbandry,  and  settled  in  some  simple  form  of  gorerDment,  within  the  coontry. 
tjiuj  may  be  more  honest  and  gratefol  than  their  masters." 
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tumult  and  insurrections,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  government.**  It  was  then 
directed  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They  also  provided  for  raising  and  eqnip- 
ping  a  military  force  of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  province. 
This  force  was  divided  into  two  regiments.  The  command  of  the  first  regiment  was  given 
to  Colonel  James  Moore  (one  of  Tryon*s  officers  when  he  marched  against  the  RegulatoTs), 
of  New  Hanover  ;  the  second  to  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  of  Brunswick.  In  addition  to  thii 
regular  force,  a  battalion  of  ten  companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  was  directed  to  be  raised  in 
each  district,  to  be  called  minute-nienf  their  uniform  to  be  a  hunting-shirt,  leggings  or  spat* 
terdashes,  and  black  gaiters.  To  pay  these  troops  and  other  expenses  of  the  government, 
the  Provincial  Congress  directed  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $150,000, 
for  the  redemption  of  which  a  poll  tax  was  levied  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1777.  The 
deputies  closed  their  labors  by  agreeing  to  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire 
(which  was  drawn  up  by  William  Hooper),  and  in  organizing  a  provisional  govern* 
ment.^  The  Congress  adjourned  on  the  nineteenth  of  September.* 
The  provincial  council  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  following,  and 
appointed  Cornelius  Harnett,  of  Wilmington,  president.*     Already  the  Continental  Congrev 


^  A  provincial  council  was  established,  composed  of  two  persons  duly  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  eac^ 
district,  and  one  by  the  whole  Congress.*  A  Corannittee  of  Safety,  composed  of  a  president  and  tvrelve 
members,  were  chosen  for  each  district ;  the  freeholders  were  also  directed  to  choose  a  committee.  The 
provincial  council  and  the  committees  of  safety  exercised  the  functions  of  government  in  the  management  i 
of  civil  and  military  aflfairs.  Secret  committees  of  correspondence  were  also  organized.  Premioms  were 
voted  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton  and  woolen  cards,  pins,  needles,  linen  and  wool- 
en cloth,  and  for  the  erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  furnaces  for  the  jnanufacture  of  steel  and  iron, 
paper-mills,  salt-works,  and  for  refining  sulphur. 

*  In  the  Wilmington  Chronicle^  August  21, 1844,  there  appeared  a  very  interesting  memoir  oTCoRNBLnTS 
Harnett,  which  I  have  condensed.     Mr.  Harnett  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  bom  oo  the  twentieth 

of  April,  1723.  The  precise  time  when  he  came  to  America 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideratioa, 
before  circumstances  brought  him  into  public  life.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  in  North  Carolina  in  denouncing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  from  that  period  until  his 
death  he  was  extremely  active  in  public  aflairs.  He  resided 
upon  Hilton  plantation,  about  one  mile  from  the  center  of  Wil- 
mington, where  he  owned  a  large  estate,  and  was  a  gentlemaa 
of  leisure.  He  represented  the  borough  of  Wilmingtoo  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  in  1770-71,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
most  important  committees  of  that  body.  From  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  a  committee  of  which  Harnett  was  chairman,  I  copied 
the  accompanying  signature  of  the  patriot.  In  1772,  Mr. 
Harnett,  with  Robert  (afterward  General)  Howe,  and  lodge 
Maurice  Moore,  constituted  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  to 
prepare  a  remonstrance  against  the  appointment,  by  Govern- 
or Martin,  of  commissioners  to  run  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  province.  In  1 773,  Josiah  Quiacy, 
the  young  and  ardent  patriot  of  Boston,  while  traveling 
in  the  South  for  his  health,  passed  a  night  at  Wilming- 
ton, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Harnett,  whom  he  denomin- 
ated '^  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North  Carolina^'  (except  in 
point  of  fortune).  "Robert  Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and 
myself,"  he  wrote,  *'  made  the  social  triumvirate  of  the 
evening."  The  plan  of  "  Continental  Correspondence" 
was  a  subject  for  discussion  that  evening,  and  Qnincy  * 
returned  to  Boston,  feeling  that  with  such  men  aa  Pinck- 
ney,  Rutledge,  Gadsden,  and  Harnett,  as  leaders,  the 
South  would  co-operate  with  Massachusetts  in  resistance. 

*  Samuel  Johnson,  Cornelias  Harnett,  Samuel  Aihe,  Abner  Naah,  James  Coor,  Thomas  Jooes  of  Edenton,  WhitmiU  Bilk 
WnUam  Jones,  Thomat  Jonea  of  Halifax,  Thomas  Person,  John  Kinchen,  Samuel  Spencer,  and  Waigfatstill  Avery,  eoopoaed 
this  first  provincial  council.    They  were  to  meet  quarterly. 

t  This  sketch  is  from  a  pencil  drawing  made  in  1851  by  Mr.  Charles  Burr.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tke 
center  of  Wilmington,  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the  riTer.  1  am  informed  by  Edward  Kidder,  Esq^  of  WUmiagloo.  tbroagh 
whose  kindness  this  and  several  other  drawings  in  his  vicinity  hare  been  procured  for  my  work,  that  it  has  never  been  attered 
since  Mr.  Harnett  occupied  it    This  is  a  view  of  the  south  point. 
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had  adopted  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  province.  The  two  battalions  of  five  hundred 
men  each  were  attached  to  the  Continental  army,  and  the  committees  of  safety  were  re- 
quested to  employ  all  the  gunsmiths  in  the  colony,  that  might  be  procured  in  making  mus- 
kets. Two  Gospel  ministers  were  sent  by  the  provincial  council  to  explain  to  the  High- 
landers and  others  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  with  the  mother  country,  and  endeavor  to  win 
them  to  the  patriot  cause.  In  the  mean  while,  Governor  Martin  had  busy  emissaries  among 
the  Highlanders  and  Regulators,  endeavoring  to  unite  them  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  was 
an  object  of  gpreat  importance  ;  for  if  h^  could  embody  a  strong  force  of  Loyalists  in  the  heart 
of  the  province,  he  could  easily  keep  the  sea-board  quiet,  especially  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  with  troops  from  the  North,  then  daily  expected.  He  had  also  received  in- 
telligence that  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  strong  squadron,  bearing  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
eonsiderable  force,  would  sail  for  America  at  the  beginning  of  1776.  These  anticipations 
gave  the  governor  pleasing  hopes  for  the  future. 

While  Lord  Dunmore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  making  a  demonstration  against  the  lower 
counties  of  Virginia,'  Governor  Martin  prepared  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  patriots  in 
North  Carolina.  He  gave  Donald  M'Donald,  an  influential  Highlander  at  Cross  Creek,  a 
eommiseion  of  brigadier  general,  and  with  it  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  proclamation, 
with  a  blank  leil  for  the  date,  which  commanded  all  the  king's  loyal  subjects  in  North  Car- 
olina to  join  his  standard.  McDonald  had  discretionary  powers  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  proclamations.  While  Colonel  Robert  Howe,  with  North  Carolina  troops,  was  ab- 
sent at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  Colonels  Woodford  and  Stevens 
against  Dunmore,  McDonald  set  up  the  royal  ensign  at  Cross  Creek*  (now  Fayette-  »Feb.i, 
▼ille),  and  issued  some  of  the  proclamations.  The  loyal-hearted  Scotchmen,  not  fully  ^^^' 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  obeyed  blindly  ;  and  in  a  few  days  more  than 
one  thousand  of  them,  with  many  timid  Regulators,  in  all  fifteen  hundred  strong,  gathered 
around  the  standard  of  the  Highland  chief  M'Donald  was  a  brave  veteran,  and  had  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Pretender  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  and  his  infiuence  over  his  countrymen 
was  very  great. 

At  Cross  Creek  lived  Flora  M'Donald,  the  noble  and  beautiful  girl  who  saved  the  life 
of  Charles  Edward,  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  at  Culloden.*     She  was  now  the  wife  of 

Id  December,  1773,  Mr.  Harnett  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Wilmington  district. 
In  that  sphere  he  was  the  master-spirit  of  the  Revolution  upon  the  Cape  Fear  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  Pro- 
riocial  Congress  of  1775,  he  represented  bis  old  constituents;  and  when  a  provincial  coanoil  was  appoint- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  government  caused  by  the  abdication  of  Martin,  he  was  made  its  president,  and 
became,  in  that  capacity,  actual  governor  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress which  assembled  at  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
eonsider  the  usurpations,  &c.,  of  the  imperial  government.  He  submitted  a  report  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
which  contained  a  resolution  empowering  the  delegates  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  When,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  a  British  fleet,  appeared  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  that  commander  honored  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe,  by  excepting  them  in  his  ofler  of  a  general  pardon  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance, 
•s  pablisbed  in  bis  proclamation  issued  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  Pallas  transport.  They 
were  considered  arch-rebels.  When,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Harnett  read  it  to  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  and  soldiers.  When  he  concluded,  the 
latter  crowded  around  him,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town.  In 
the  autumn,  he  was  on  a  committee  for  drafting  a  State  Constitution,  and  a  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  to  his  lib- 
eral  spirit  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  claim  in  the  first  document,  guaranteeing  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  public  oflices  and  emoluments  to  Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  equally.  Under  the  new  Constitu- 
tioD,  Richard  Caswell  was  made  the  first  governor  of  the  state,  and  Harnett  was  one  of  his  coanoil.  He 
was  afterward  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Cornelius  Harnett's  name  is  attach- 
ed to  the  **  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union."  When  the  British  afterward  held  possession  of 
the  ooontry  around  the  Cape  Fear,  Harnett  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  while  a  captive.  His  remains  lie 
buried  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grave-yard  attached  to  St.  James's  Church,  in  Wilmington,  and  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  his  grave  are  two  upright  slabs  of  brown  stone.  On  the  one  at  the  head  is  inscribed, 
"  CoBNELivs  Harnett,  Died,  1781,  aged  58  years."  *  See  page  634. 

'  The  Pretender,  while  a  fugitive  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  discovered  by  his  enemies,  and 
fled  in  an  open  boat  to  South  Uist,  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  where  he  found  refuge  with  Laird  M'Donald. 
Uis  pursuers  discovered  his  retreat,  and  three  thousand  English  soldiers  were  sent  to  search  every  nook  and 
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Allan  McDonald,  and  it  is  said  used  all  her  influence  in  bringing  her  countrymen  to  the 
standard  of  the  Scotch  general.  Her  husband  took  a  captain's  commission  under  him,  aod 
was  one  of  the  most  active  ofHcers  in  the  engagement  which  speedily  ensued. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  James  Moore,  of  Hanover,  was  apprised  of  the  gathering  of  the  Loy- 
alists to  the  banner  of  M'Donald,  he  marched  with 
his  regulars  and  a  detachment  of  New  Hanover  mi* 
litia  (in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men),  toward  Cross 
Creek,  and  encamped  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the 
•  Feb  15  Highlander's  head-quarters.*  He  fortified  his  camp,  and  by  scouts  and  spies  cut 
1776.  0^  all  communication  between  McDonald  and  Grovernor  Martin.  The  Loyalist 
general,  feeling  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  patriots,  marched  toward  their  camp.  When 
within  four  miles,  he  halted,  and  sent  the  governor's  proclamation,  and  a  friendly  but  firm 
letter  to  Moore,  urging  him  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  joining  the  royal  standard  ;  at  the 
same  time  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  the  treatment  due  to  rebels  against  the 
king.  After  some  delay,  during  which  he  sent  an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  Moore  re- 
plied, that  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  from  which  he  could  not  be  seduced.  He  be- 
sought M'Donald  to  prevent  bloodshed  by  signing  the  Test  proposed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  menaced  him  with  the  same  treatment  which  the  general  proposed  to  award  to 
the  patriot  colonel  and  his  followers.  M'Donald  was  not  prepared  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution,  for  he  was  advised  of  the  rapid  gathering  of  the  minute-men  around  him.  In- 
formed, in  the  mean  while,  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William 
Campbell  in  the  Cape  Fear  River,  M'Donald  resolved  to  avoid  an  engagement  that  might 

dell,  crag  and  cottage  upon  the  island.  A  cordon  of  armed  vessels  sarrounded  Sooth  Uist,  so  tbat  escape 
appeared  impossible.  But  escape  from  the  island  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  prince.  Lady 
McDonald  proposed  that  he  should  pot  on  the  garb  of  a  servant- woman,  and,  in  company  with  a  lady  as 
waiting-maid,  leave  the  island.  Who  had  the  courage?  Flora  McDonald,  from  Millburg,  a  beaotiful  gbi 
jnst  from  school  at  Edinburgh,  was  there  on  a  visit.  Her  step-father  was  then  on  the  island,  in  command 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  searching,  for  the  prince.  Regardless  of  the  certain  displeasure  of  her  father  aod  the 
extreme  peril  of  the  ondertaking,  Flora  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lady  McDonald  to  save  the  prince ;  and 
that  very  night,  in  company  with  a  trosty  officer,  she  went  among  the  crags  of  Garradale,  to  the  cave 
where  the  royal  fugitive  was  concealed.  Great  was  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  prince  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  plan  for  his  escape.  Within  a  day  or  two,  Flora  procured  a  passport  from  her  onsos- 
pecting  step-father  for  herself,  a  young  companion,  a  boat's  crew,  and  Bttuy  Bourke,  an  Irish  woman,  whoa 
Flora  pretended  she  had  procored  as  a  spinster  for  her  mother.  The  prince,  attired  as  Betsey  Boorke,  em- 
barked with  Flora  and  her  companions,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jone,  1746,  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  A  forioos 
tempest  tossed  them  aboot  all  night,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  prevented  their  lauding  in  the  rooming.  They 
finaJly  landed  near  the  residence  of  Sir  Alexander  M^Bonald,  where  the  prince  was  concealed  in  the  oavitj 
of  a  rock,  for  the  laird  was  his  enemy,  and  his  hall  was  filled  with  soldiers  seeking  the  fugitive.  Flora 
touched  the  heart  of  Lady  McDonald,  and  by  her  aid  the  prince  and  the  maiden  made  a  safe  joomey  of 
twelve  miles  on  foot,  to  Potarce.  There  they  parted  forever,  the  prince  to  escape  to  France,  Flora  to  he 
soon  afterward  carried  a  prisoner  to  London  and  oast  into  the  Tower.  The  story  of  her  adveotore  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  classes,  and  as  she  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  nor  of  his  religious  faith,  the 
nobility  interfered  in  her  behalf.  The  father  of  George  the  Third  visited  her  in  prison,  and  so  moch  was 
be  interested  in  her  that  he  procured  her  release.  While  she  remained  in  London,  her  residence  was  sor- 
rounded  by  the  carriages  of  the  nobility;  and  Lady  Primrose,  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  introduced  her  to 
court  society.  When  presented  to  the  old  King  George  the  Second,  he  said  to  her,  **  How  could  yoo  dare 
to  soccor  the  enemy  of  my  crown  and  kingdom."  Flora  replied  with  great  simplicity,  "  It  was  no  more 
than  I  woold  have  done  for  yoor  majesty,  had  yoo  been  in  like  sitoation.'l  A  chaise  and  four  were  fitted 
op  for  her  retom  to  Scotland,  and  her  escort  was  Malcolm  MXeod,  who  often  said  afterward,  **  I  went  to 
London  to  be  hanged,  hot  rode  back  in  a  chaise  and  foor  with  Flora  AL^Donald."  Foar  years  afterward 
she  married  Allan,  the  son  of  the  Laird  McDonald,  and  became  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  the  priaoe 
passed  his  first  night  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  In  1775,  Flora  and  her  hosband,  with  several  children,  arrived 
among  their  ooontrymen  in  North  Carolina.  Full  of  loyalty,  she  encouraged  her  countrymen  to  rally  in  de- 
fense of  the  royal  cause.  After  suffering  much,  they  embarked  in  a  sloop-of-war  for  Scotland.  On  the- 
voyage,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  the  brave  Flora,  who  was  on  deck  daring  the 
action,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  They  reached  their  country,  where  Flora  lived  until  the  fifth 
of  March,  1 790.  She  was  boried  in  the  cemetery  of  Killmoir,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  her  shroud  was  thf 
sheet  in  which  the  prince  slept  while  under  her  guidance ;  and  three  thousand  persons  stood  and  wept  as 
her  coffin  was  let  down  into  the  grave. 
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prove  disastrous,  and  attempt  to  join  the  governor  and  his  friends  at  Wilmington.  At  mid- 
night he  decamped,  with  his  followers,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear,  and  pushed  on  at  a  rapid 
pace,  over  swollen  streams,  rough  hills,  and  deep  morasses,  hotly  pursued  by  Colonel  Moore. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  march,  he  crossed  the  South  River  (one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Cape  Fear),  from  Bladen  into  New  Hanover,  and  as  he  approached  Moore's  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  that  stream,'  he  discovered  the  gleaming  of  fire-arms.^  He  ^^^^  ^ 
had  come  upon  the  camp  of  Colonels  Caswell*  and  Lillington,'  near  the  mouth  of       ^"^^ 

*  Moore's  Creek  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  empties  into  tbe  Soath  River,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wilmington. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  now  president  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  tbe  following  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Richard  Caswell.  Governor 
Swain  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Governor  Caswell ;  and  from  among  tbe  family  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, be  sent  me  tbe  subjoined  interesting  autograpb  letter,  written  by  Caswell,  to  bis  son,  from  Philadelphia.* 

Richard  Caswell  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1729.  In  1746,  he  was  induced,  by  unsuccessful 
mercantile  speculations  of  bis  father,  to  leave  bis  home,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  then  colony  of  North 
Carolina.  Bearing  letters  to  Governor  Johnston  from  the  governor  of  Maryland,  be  soon  received  employ- 
ment in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  tbe  colony,  and  was 
clerk  of  tbe  County  Court  of  Orange  in  1753. 

He  finally  settled  himself  in  Dobbs  (now  Lenoir)  county,  where  he  married  Mary  Mackilwean,  who  bore 
bim  a  son,  William.  He  aftervtrard  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  William  Herritage,  an  eminent  attorn- 
ey, under  whom  he  bad  studied  law.  He  had  obtained  a  license,  and  practiced  the  profession  with  great 
aocoess.  In  1754  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  Johnston  county,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  1771.  In  this  and  the  preceding  year,  he  was  made  tbe  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and,  as  such,  commanded  tbe  right  wing  of 
Governor  Tryon^s  forces  at  the  battle  of  Allamance,  May  16,  1771. 

In  1774,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  Congress,  with  William  Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  this  office  in  1775.  In  September  of  this  year,  bavin?  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
District  of  North  Carolina,  be  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress.  The  estimate  formed  by  his  contemporaries 
of  Caswell's  merits  in  this  affair,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  resolve  passed  by  tbe  Provincial  Congress,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  '^  that  the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  given  to  Colonel  Richard  Caswell  and  the  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  under  bis  command,  for  tbe  very  essential  service  by  them  rendered  this  country  at  tbe 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek  ;''  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  same 
body  appointed  him  '*  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  for  the  District  of  Newbern."  In  November  of  tbe 
saoie  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  tbe  Provincial  Congress,  which  framed  tbe  Constitution  of  the  state, 
and,  in  December,  was  elected  tbe  first  governor  under  it.  This  office  he  held  during  tbe  stormy  and  per- 
ilous period  of  1777,  1778,  and  1779.  He  refused  to  reoeive  any  compensation  for  his  services  beyond  his 
expenses.  In  1780  he  led  the  troops,  of  North  Carolina,  under  General  Gates,  and  w^as  engaged  in  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Camden.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  controller  general,  and 
<*ootiiiued  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  both  offices  till  1784,  when  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  re-elected  in  1785  and  1786,  when  he  ceased  to  be  eligible  under  the  Constitution.  The  Assembly 
of  1787  elected  bim  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  May  of  that  year, 
to  form  a  Federal  Constitution,  and  conferred  on  him  tbe  extraordinary  power,  in  case  of  bis  inability  to  at- 
tend, to  select  his  successor.  William  Blount  was  selected  by  him,  and  his  name  is  appended  to  that  in- 
strument. In  1789  be  was  elected  senator  from  Dobbs  county,  and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  which, 
in  November,  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  the  General  Assembly  met,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  tbe  Senate.  But  bis  course  was  run.  His  second  son,  Richard,  bad  been  lost  on  his  passage  by  sea  from 
Charleston  to  Newbern,  and  the  father  certainly  entertained  tbe  opiqion  that  he  bad  been  taken  by  pirates 
aod  carried  to  Algiers,  or  murdered.  This  and  other  events  threw  a  cloud  over  bis  mind,  from  which  be 
eeems  never  to  have  recovered.  While  presiding  in  the  Senate,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  be  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  and  after  lingering  speechless  till  the  tenth,  be  expired,  in  tbe  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was,  after  tbe  usual  honors,  conveyed  to  bis  family  burial-place  in  Lenoir,  and  there  interred.  As  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  was  unquestioned,  bis  discernment  was  quick,  and  bis  judgment  sound ;  as  a  sol- 
dier,  bis  courage  was  undaunted,  bis  vigilance  untiring,  and  his  success  triumphant.  Mrs.  Anne  White, 
Governor  Caswelfs  last  remaining  child,  died  at  Raleigh,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1851,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  her  age. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Margaret  H.  Lillington,  a  great  grand-daughter  of  General  Lillington,  for  the 
materials  of  tbe  following  brief  sketch  of  tbe  public  career  of  that  officer : 

Job  If  Alexander  Lillington,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  George  Lillington.  an  officer  in  the  British  scrv- 

*  LetUr  of  Gooernor  CaawtiL 
I  print  tbe  fubjoined  letter  of  Ooremor  Caswell  entiro,  bocnase  It  givet  an  interettiog  view  of  the  excitemeot  which  prcrnlled 
•t  tfae  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  delegate*  to  the  Contineatal  Congreaa  were  carefully  escorted  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphisL 

••  PhUadtlphta  nth  May  ITTV 

•*  Mt  Dbab  Son, — By  a  Gentleman  Bound  to  Tar  River,  I  m>w  write  to  inform  yon,  ttiat  after  I  parted  withjrou  at  Halifax,  Mr 
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tho  Creek,  who,  with  the  minute-mea  of  Dobbs,  Craven,  Johaston,  and  Wake  counties,  aod 
battalions  from  Wilmington  and  Newbern,  in  all  about  one  thousand  strong,  were  out  in 

ice,  who.  after  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  settled  upon  the  isl- 
and of  Barbadoes,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  in  1698.  In  that  capacity  he  remained  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Queen  Anne.  His  son, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  captivated  by  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  the  Carolina  country,  emigrated 
thither,  and  settled  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Hanover  county.  The  fine  mansion  delineated  in  the 
engraving,  and  known  as  Lillington  Hall,  is  yet  standing.     It  was  built  in  1734.     Its  location  is  near  the 

Uewes  A.  myself  proceeded  on  our  Journey  as  follows;  Snnday  ereDing  we  arrived  at  P^ersburg  in  Virginia  where  we  mrt 
the  express  with  an  acc't  of  a  Battle  between  the  King's  Troops  &  the  Bostonians.  The  next  day  we  crossed  James  River  A 
l^odged  at  Hanover  Court  House,  where  we  had  an  Accot  of  1500  Men  being  under  Arms  to  proceed  to  Williamsburg  in  Or 
der  to  Oblige  Lord  Dunmore  to  return  some  powder  he  had  taken  out  of  the  Magazine  &  Lodged  on  Board  of  a  Man-of-Warb 
James  River.  What  was  done  in  that  matter  we  hare  not  since  Heard.  The  next  day  we  were  constantly  meeting  Armed 
men  who  had  been  to  Escort  the  Delegates  for  Virginia,  on  their  way  towards  this  place.  We  Lodged  that  ni^t  at  Port  Royal 
and  were  only  2  or  3  Hours  after  the  Virginia  Gentn.  Hie  next  day  we  got  down  to  Potowmack  side  before  the  Boats  retnraed 
that  had  carried  the  Virginians  over.  Here  were  part  of  the  Militia  of  three  Coontiea  under  Arms,  Sc  in  the  Uniforms  of  Hunt- 
ing Shirts.  They  received  us,  aod  Conducted  us  on  the  return  of  the  Qpats,  to  the  water's  edge  with  all  the  Military  Honors  doe 
to  General  Officers.  We  then  crossed  the  River,  and  learned  at  the  Ferry  on  Maryland  side  that  a  Company  of  Indepeodentt 
in  Charles  County  had  attended  the  Virginia  Delegates  from  thence  under  Arms.  We  proceeded  and  overtotA  them  at  Port 
Tobacco,  where,  indeed,  the  Independents  made  a  Most  Glorious  Appearance.  Their  Company  consisted  of  66  Men  beside  of- 
tlccrs,  all  Genteelly  drest  in  Scarlet  8c  well  equiped  with  Arms,  &,  Warlike  Implements,  with  drum  Sc  Fife.  Sentinels  were 
placed  at  the  doors  &  Occasionally  relieved  during  the  Time  we  stayed  there.  The  next  Morning  we  all  act  out  together,  & 
were  Attended  by  the  Independents  to  the  Verge  of  their  County,  where  they  delivered  us  to  another  Company  of  !ndepend> 
ents  in  Prince  George's ;  they  in  like  Manner  to  a  Second,  and  that  to  a  Third,  which  brot  as  thro*  their  County.  We  Lodged 
that  night  at  Marlborough  Sc  the  next  day  tho'  we  met  with  a  Most  Terrible  Gust  of  Lightning,  thunder,  wind.  Hail  6c  rain.  Ar- 
rived at  Baltimore,  at  tho  entrMnce  of  which  Town  we  were  received  by  four  Independent  Companies  who  Conducted  as  widi 
their  Colours  Flying,  drums  Beating  and  Fife's  playing,  to  our  lodgings  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  (Grants).  The  nf;xt  day  we 
were  prevailed  on  to  stay  at  Baltimore,  where  CoU  Washington,  Accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  Delegates,  reviewed  the  Troopi^ 
They  have  four  Companies  of  68  men  each.  Compleat,  who  go  throh  Uieir  Exercises  extremely  Clever.  They  are  raidog.  io 
that  Town,  three  other  Companies  which  they  say  will  soon  be  full  We  were  very  Genteelly  entertained  here  in  the  Court 
House.  The  next  day  we  Break&sted  at  my  old  Master  Cheynea  &  dined  at  Susquehannah ;  crossed  the  River  Sc  Lodged  at 
the  Ferry  House.  As  I  had  in  some  Measure  been  the  cause  of  the  Virginia  Gentn  going  round  the  Bay  by  reccommending  that 
road.  Sc  being  the  only  person  io  Company  acquainted  with  the  road,  1  was  Obliged  to  keep  with  them  eo  that  I  did  not  call  oa 
any  of  my  relations.  I  sent  George  to  Jos.  Dallams  where  he  left  the  Letters  I  brot  for  our  Friends,  and  was  informed  my  Grand 
Mother*  &.  all  Friends  were  well  except  Mrs  Dallam  who  had  been  poorly  some  Time— the  next  day  we  got  to  Wilmiogtoo 
where'  we  fell  in  with  Several  of  the  Maryland  Delegates,  ic  came  all  into  the  City  to  Dhiner,  on  the  9Ui  Inrtant  Testerday  the 
Congress  met  Agreeable  to  Appointment,  &.  this  day  it  was  Resolved  that  they  enter  npon  the  Consideration  of  American  Griev. 
ances  on  Monday  next  Here  a  Greater  Martial  Spirit  prevails,  if  possible,  than  1  have  been  describing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
They  have  28  Companies  Compleat,  which  make  near  SOOO  Men,  who  March  out  to  the  Common  8c  go  thro*  their  Fjcerctaes 
twice  a  day  regularly.  Scarce  any  thing  but  Warlike  Musick  is  to  bo  heard  in  the  Streets.  There  are  several  Companies  of 
Quakers  only,  and  many  of  them  beside  enrolled  in  other  Companies  promiscuously.  'Tis  said  they  will,  in  a  few  dsyi;  haie 
3000  Men  under  Arms  ready  to  defend  their  Liberties.  They  are  raising  Men  in  New  York  8c  all  the  Northern  Gov^noaala. 
The  Yorkers,  I  am  told  by  their  Delegates,  are  determined  to  Defend  their  Liberties,  8c  shice  the  action  between  the  Kings  Troops 
and  tho  Provincials,  scarcely  a  Tory  is  to  be  found  amongst  them.  I  herewith  inclose  you  a  paper  in  which  is  a  Lbt  of  the  Killed 
and  Wounded  of  the  Kings  Troops.  But  'tis  said  this  is  not  Genuine,  a  much  greater  number  being  Actually  Killed.  On  the 
side  of  the  Bostonians  37  were  Killed  outright  4  are  misshig  8c  I  forget  the  number  of  Wounded ;  I  think  thirty  odd.  Thus  yoo 
have  the  fullest  Account  I  am  able  to  give  of  these  matters,  and  as  the  Accot  is  so  long,  'twill  not  ho  in  my  power  to  Commimi- 
cate  the  same  to  any  other  of  my  Countrymen  and  friends  but  throb  you.  You  may  therefore  remember  me  in  die  Strongett 
manner  to  Your  Uncles,  Capt  Bright,  and  others  of  my  particular  Friends.  Shew  them  this  Letter,  and  tell  them  it  will  be  s 
Reflection  on  their  Country  to  be  Behind  their  neighbours ;  that  it  is  Indispensibly  necessary  for  them  to  arm  and  form  taito  a 
Company  or  Companies  of  Independents.  When  their  Companies  are  fuU.  68  private  Men  each,  to  elect  Officers,  Viz  a  CspL 
3  LieuP*  an  Ensign  8c  Subalterns,  And  to  meet  as  often  as  possible  8i  go  thro'  the  exercise.  Redeve  no  man  but  snoh  as  oaa 
be  depended  on.  at  the  same  lime  reject  none  who  will  not  discredit  the  Company.  If  I  live  to  return  I  shall  most  CbearfulJy 
Join  any  of  my  Countrymen  even  as  a  rank  8c  file  man.  And  as  in  the  Common  cause  I  am  here  exposed  to  Danger,  that  or 
any  other  difficulties  I  shall  not  shun  whilst  1  have  any  Blood  in  my  Veins,  But  freely  offer  it  in  Support  of  the  liberties  of  my 
Country.  Tell  your  Uncles  (the  Clk  8c  Sherf )  it  may  not  be  prudent  for  them  so  far  to  engage  yet  awhile  in  any  Company  sii 
to  risk  the  loss  of  their  offices.  But  you.  my  Dear  Boy,  must  becomo  a  soldier  8c  risk  your  life  in  Support  of  those  invaluable 
Blessings  which  once  lost.  Posterity  will  never  bo  able  to  regain.t  Some  men,  I  fiear.  will  start  objections  to  the  enrolHBg  of 
Companies  8c  exerciaing  the  Men,  8c  will  say  it  will  be  acting  against  Govern-  ^^^ 

ment    That  may  be  answered  "that  it  is  not  so."    That  wo  are  only  Quali-  ^7^       ^^ 

fying  ourselves  and  preparing  to  defend  our  Country  &,  Support  our  Liber*  y9> /^r9  J 

ties.    I  can  say  no  more  at  present.    But  that  May  God  Almighty  protect  you  ^yjjy  /   ^^ 

all  8c  his  Blessing  Attend  your  good  endeavour,  is  the  Ardent  prayer  of  My    ^Vv^^j(/y.  .  j9/\ 

Dear  Child  Your  Affectionate  Father.  V-KTy^K  AjU/l/\)<£  X^ 

••P.&— only  shew  this  letter  to  such  as  Ihare  described  above,  &dont  let  it       /                 T                -""— Cj"^^""^*^' 
be  Copied.    Consult  Capt  Bright  &c                                                                                          \                           ""^^^,^^^7 
"Mr  William  CasweU." '_ ^ 

*  Thia  was  Mrs.  Smith,  the  grandmother  also  of  Governor  William  Paca,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dcelaratioa 
of  Independence.    She  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

1 1  am  informed  by  Governor  Swain,  that  this  boy  entered  the  service  in  leas  than  four  roontiu  afterward,  aikl  before  he  bad 
attained  his  majority,  as  an  ensign.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  1T76,  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany at  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine.  In  1781  he  was  a  brigadier,  his  fiither,  at  the  same  time,  being  a  mi^r  geaaral,  and  Us 
younger  son  a  colonel  in  active  service  itmggUng  to  counteract  the  operations  of  Mi^or  Craig  at  l^^lmington. 
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Peril  of  the  Hlgfakndera. 


Preparationa  for  Battle. 


LUIington  Hall. 


Colonel  Jubn  LUlingtcm. 


search  of  the  Tory  army.^  The  situation  of  M'Donald  (who  was  now  very  ill)  was  peril- 
ous in  the  extreme.  The  strong  minute-men  of  the  Neuse  region,  their  officers  wearing  sil- 
ver crescents  upon  their  hats,  inscribed  with  the  stirring  words,  '*  Liberty  or  Death^'  were 
in  front ;  and  Colonel  Moore,  with  his  regulars,  were  close  upon  his  rear.  To  fly  was  im>- 
possible ;  to  fight  was  his  only  alternative. 

Both  parties  were  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  during  the  night.  A  professed  neu- 
tral informed  Colonel  Lillington  of  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  morning, 
and  he  and  Caswell  took  measures  accordingly.  During  the  night,  they  cast  up  a  breast- 
work, removed  the  planks  from  the  bridge  across  Moore's  Creek,  and  disposed  their  forces  so 
as  to  command  the  passage  and  the  roads  on  each  side.  The  patriots  lay  upon  their  arms 
all  night,  ready,  at  a  signal,  to  meet  the  foe.  At  early  dawn,  bagpipes  were  heard,  and 
the  notes  of  a  bugle,  ringing  out  upon  the  frosty  air,  called  the  eighteen  hundred  Loyalists 
to  arms.     In  a  few  minutes  they  rushed  forward  to  the  attack,  led  on  by  Captain  M'Leod, 

great  road  leading  from  Wilmington  to  Newbern,  on  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
thirty  mllej;  above  Wilmington.     When  the  "Hair'  was  erected,  that  part  of  Carolina  was  a  wilderness,  and 

the  savannah  or  grassy  opening  where  it  stands,  in  the 
midst  of  vast  pine  forests,  made  it  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
John  Alexander  inherited  the  military  tastes  of  his  fa^^ 
tber,  and  when  the  notes  of  preparation  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary  contest  was  heard  all  over  the  land,  his  skill  was 
brought  into  requisition.  His  patriotic  principles  were 
early  made  known ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  we  find 
him  a  member  of  the  Wilmington  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  a  colonel  of  militia.  Li  the  first  battle  fought  at  the 
South  (Moore's  Creek  Bridge),  described  in  the  text,  Col- 
onel Lillington  was  conspicuous,  with  his  neighbor  and 
friend,  Colonel  Richard  Caswell.  Soon  after  this  deci- 
sive battle.  Colonel  Lillington  was  promoted  to  brigadier. 
He  served  under  General  Gates  in  the  Carolinas,  in  1780. 
His  son.  Colonel  John  Lillington,  also  served  with  honor 
during  this  campaign.  The  silver  crescents  which  each 
wore  on  his  hat  during  the  war  are  preserved  by  the  fam- 
ily,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Lillington  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  one  worn  by  the 
general.  These  crescents  bear  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  and 
each  has  the  motto,  "  Liberty  or  Death,"  engraved  upon  it.  The  sketch  is  about 
half  the  size  of  the  original. 

General  Lillington  remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired 
to  bU  estate  at  Lillington  Hall.  Near  his  mansion  repose  the  remains  of  the  gen- 
eral and  bis  son.  Over  the  grave  of  I  he  former  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  General  John  Alexander  Lillington, 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of  Moore's 
Creek,  fought  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  1776,  and  by  his  military  skill  and  cool  courage  in  the 

field,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  secured  a  complete  and 
decisive  victory.     To  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 
order  he  united  an  incorruptible  integrity,  devoted  and 
^         ^'^^^^^       ^^t^  self-sacrificing  patriotism.     A  genuine  lover  of  lib- 

^^,„^-^^^*<^^^  erty,  he  periled  his  all  to  secure  the  independence  of 

— '^"^  ^^*^  his  country,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  bequeathing 

to  his  posterity  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues."  Near  his  grave  is  that  of  his  son,  with  a  stone  bearing 
ibe  foliowin^r  inscription  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  John  Lillinoton,  son  of  General  John  Al- 
exander Lillington ;  a  patriot  and  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  en- 
tire war." 

**  General  Lillington,"  writes  Miss  L.,  "is  represented  as  a  man  of  Herculean  frame  and  strength.  There 
are  no  portraits  of  him  extant.  Some  few  of  his  old  slaves  si  ill  remain  [1852],  who  were  children,  of  course, 
at  the  time,  who  can  remember  some  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  be  interesting  to  one  un- 
acqaainted  ^ith  the  patriarchal  relations  of  master  and  shive,  to  see  how  their  aged  faces  kindle  with  en- 
thusiasm when  they  speak  of  the  kindness  of  *  Old  Master,'  and  of  '  Massa  Jackie  comin'  hum  from  college 
io  Philadelphia  to  help  his  father  fight  the  British.'  "  On  account  of  his  uniform  kindness  to  all,  the  fine 
mansioo  of  General  Lillington  was  saved  from  the  torch  by  the  interposition  of  many  of  his  Tory  neighbors. 
'  Colonel  Lillington,  with  the  Wilmington  battalion  of  minute-men,  arrived  at  the  bridge  ahout  four 
boars  before  Caswell,  with  his  larger  force,  made  his  appearance.  Caswell,  who  was  the  seniot  officer,  took 
command  of  the  whole  patriot  army. 
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Batde  at  Moore't  Creek.         Feat  of  Mrs.  Slocum.         Effect  of  the  Batde.         Homauity  of  the  Whic*.        QoTernor  Maxtio. 

for  General  M'Donald  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  tent.  Finding  a  small  intrenchroent  next  the 
bridge  quite  empty,  they  concluded  the  Americans  had  abandoned  the  post.  They  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  thirty  paces  of  the  breast-work,  when  the  Whigs,  though  unused  to  war, 
arose  from  their  concealment,  bravely  confronted  the  foe,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  contest 
was  fierce  and  bloody.  Captain  M'Leod  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Cap- 
tain John  Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded.  At  that  moment, 
Lieutenant  Slocum,  of  the  patriot  army,  with  a  small  detachment,  forded  the  stream,  pene- 
trated the  swamp  on  its  western  bank,  and  fell  with  vigor  upon  the  rear  of  the  Loyalists.* 
The  Scotchmen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Among 
the  latter  were  General  McDonald,  and  also  the  husband  of  Flora.  The  Loyalists  lost  seT- 
enty  men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Americans  had  only  two  wounded,  and  one  of  them 
survived.*  Colonel  Moore  arrived  soon  after  the  engagement  ended,  and  that  evening  the 
men  of  the  united  forces  of  the  patriots  slept  soundly  upon  the  field  of  their  victory. 

The  efieot  of  this  defeat  of  the  Loyalists  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  Patriot  cause  in 
North  Carolina.  It  exhibited  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  defenders  of  liberty,  and  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Loyalists.  It  prevented  a  general  organization  of  the  Tories, 
and  their  junction  with  the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear 
in  May,  upon  which  the  royal  power  in  the  South  depended  for  vitality.  The  opposers  of 
that  power  were  encouraged,  and  the  timid  and  wavering  were  compelled  to  make  a  decision. 
The  kindness  extended  to  the  prisoners  and  their  families  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and  many 
Loyalists  were  converted  to  the  Republican  faith  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  victors.'  The 
plans  of  the  governor,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  were,  for  the 
time,  completely  frustrated,  and  Martin*  soon  afterward  abdicated  government,  and  took 

*  Mrs.  Ellett  relates  a  noble  instance  of  female  heroism  which  this  battle  developed.  The  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Slocum,  whose  home  was  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  coofliot,  had  dreamed^  after  her  hus- 
band and  bis  neighbors  had  departed  with  Caswell,  that  she  saw  him  lying  dead  apon  the  ground.  Sbe 
awoke  in  great  distress,  arose,  saddled  a  horse,  and  rode  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  the  troops  bad  taken. 
Through  that  thinly-settled  and  swampy  country  she  pressed  on,  and  at  nine  o^cIock  in  the  morning  sbe 
beard  the  firing.  As  she  came  near  the  battle-ground,  she  saw  a  body  lying  in  her  husband^s  cloak,  but  it 
proved  to  be  another  man,  who  was  wounded.  She  alighted,  washed  his  face,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and 
was  administering  comfort  to  another  wounded  man,  when  Caswell  and  her  astonished  husband  came  op. 
With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  attended  to  the  wounded  Loyalists 
through  the  day,  and  at  midnight  started  for  home.  She  did  not  tell  her  husband  of  her  dream  until  his 
return.  She  rode  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and  without  one  inieml  of 
rest !  A  mother's  love,  for  she  "  wanted  to  see  her  child,"  impelled  her  to  return  with  speed.  The  Caio- 
linas  were  full  of  such  heroic  women  as  Mary  Slocum  when  the  siorm  of  the  Revolution  swept  over  tbem. 
— See  Mrs.  Ellett's  Domettic  History  of  the  Revolution,  page  46 ;    Women  of  iht  ReoohUion,  i.,  317-321. 

^  The  patriots  captured  thirteen  wagons,  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  shot-bags,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  swords  and  dirk^,  and  fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifies. — Gordon,  ii.,  37. 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  respectinji^  the  Loyalists,  in 
which  they  averred,  "  We  have  their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to  make  them  miserable.  In  our  power, 
their  errors  chiim  our  pity;  their  situation  disarms  our  resentment.  We  shall  hail  their  reformation  witk 
increasing  pleasure,  and  receive  them  among  us  with  open  arms We  war  not  with  helpless  fe- 
males whom  they  have  left  behind ;  we  sympathize  in  their  sorrow,  and  wish  to  pour  the  balm  of  piry  into 
the  wounds  which  a  separation  from  husbands,  fathers,  and  the  dearest  relations  has  made.  They  are  the 
rightful  pensioners  upon  the  charity  and  bounty  of  those  who  have  aught  to  spare  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties for  the  relief  of  their  indigent  fellow<ioreatures ;  to  such  we  recommend  them."  Had  such  noble  sen- 
timents governed  Cornwallis  and  his  ofiicers  when  they  subdued  the  Carolinas,  a  few  years  later,  tbey  might 
have  made  their  victory  permanent.  General  McDonald  and  his  son,  who  held  a  colonePs  commissioa,  were 
granted  liberal  paroles  of  honor ;  and,  during  the  summer,  the  general  and  twenty-five  of  his  fellow-prisoo- 
ers  were  exchanged  at  Philadelphia. 

*  Governor  Josiah  Martin  was  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and,  in  1770,  had 

risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  British  j2^  y/^  ^     * 

army.  When  Tryon  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1771,  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 

was  the  last  royal  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  urbane 
in  manners,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.     After  going  to 
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refuge  on  board  the  Bristol,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.*  Royal  goyernment  in  North 
Carolina  now  ceased  forever,  and  a  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  opened. 

The  provincial  council  now  labored  vigorously  in  the  elaboration  of  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  liberty.     A  strong  military  establishment  was 
organized,  and  in  each  district  a  brigadier  general  was  appointed,  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
field-officers.*     On  the  eighteenth  of  December^  a  state 
government  was  formed  under  a  Constitution,'  and,  a  few 
days  afterward,  a  device  for  a  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth 
was  presented  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted.*     In  all  their  actions,  the  Carolinians  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  and  conscious  that  hope  for 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  country  was  vain.     A  blow  had 
been  struck  which  marked  out  the  bright  line  of  future  opera- 
tions.    There  could  no  longer  be  hesitation,  and  the  line  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Tories  was  as  distinctly  drawn  as  that  of  the 
twilight  between  the  day  and  the  night. 

The  siege  of  Charleston,  and  other  events  of  the  war  which  Speedily  followed  the  battle 
on  Moore^s  Creek,  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  military  history  of  North  Carolina  is  identified  with  that  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  on  Moore's  Creek  until  Cornwallis  and  his  army  overran  the 
Carolinas,  there  were  no  regularly  organized  bands  of  Loyalists  in  the  **  Old  North  State." 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicle  for  a  day,  and  ride  on  toward  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Allamance,  ailer  glancing  at  noteworthy  objects  in  Hillsborough. 

I  employed  the  first  morning  of  the  new  year.b  in  visiting  places  of  interest  at     bjan.  1 
Hillsborough,  in  company  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson.     The  first  object  to     *  ^^9* 
which  my  attention  was  called  was  a  small  wooden  building,  represented  in  the  engraving 
on  the  next  page,  situated  opposite  the  hotel  where  I  was  lodged.      Cornwallis  used  it  for 

New  York  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  driven  from  the  colony,  he  joined  the  army,  under  Cornwallis, 
mud  was  in  the  battle  near  Camden,  where  Gates  was  defeated.  He  was  with  Cornwallis  in  Virginia,  as 
Ute  as  March,  1781,  when  impaired  health  caused  him  to  leave.  He  went  to  New  York,  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer  at  Rockaway,  on  Long  Island,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  died  in  London,  in  July,  1786. 
Samuel  Martin,  who  fought  a  duel  with  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  in  1763,  was  the  governor's  brother. 
His  father  was  Colonel  Samuel  Martin,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  a  large  estate  by  oonfisoation.  Judge  Mar- 
tin, the  historian  of  North  Carolina,  computes  the  population  of  that  state,  when  Governor  Martin  fled  and 
the  royal  power  ended,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  more  than  one  fifth  of  whom  were  slaves. 

»  Gordon,  ii.,  36,  37}  Foote,  143-145:  Martin,  ii.,  380-384.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1776,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  from  the  Palloi  sloop  of  war,  which  declared  North  Carolina  in  a  state  d 
rebellion,  ordered  all  Congresses  to  be  dissolved,  and  offered  pardon  to  all  penitents,  except  the  arch-rebels 
Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe.  The  people  laughed  at  him.  Fired  with  indignation,  he  vented  his 
spite  upon  the  property  of  Colonel  Howe.  On  the  twelfth,  he  sent  Cornwallis  and  a  marauding  party  of 
nine  hundred  men  on  shore,  who  ravaged  Howe^s  plantation  in  Brunswick,  treated  some  women  at  his 
boose  with  brutality,  burned  some  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.  Despairing 
of  saeoeas  in  that  quarter,  Clinton  sailed  with  the  British  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  for  New  York. 

'  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  brigadiers :  Richard  Caswell,  of  Newbern ;  John  Ashe,  of  Wil- 
y^  mington;  Thomas  Person,*  of  Hillsborough  j  Griflith  Ruth- 

J^C^^*-^^-^  ^t-#  f/e^^y^^a^^p-j^^^  erford,  of  Salisbury ;  Edward  Vail,  of  Edenton  j  and  Allen 
^  Jones,  of  Halifax. 

'  The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  state  officers  under  the  Republican  Constitution :  Richaed 
CiswELX^  governor;  Jambs  Glasgow,  secretary  of  state  ;  Cornelius  Harnett,  Thomas  Person,  Will- 
iam Day,  William  Haywood,  Edward  Starkey,  Joseph  Leech,  and  Thomas  Eaton,  counselors  of  state. 

^  The  committee  consisted  of  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Thomas  Burke.  The  seal  then  adopted 
continues  to  be  that  of  the  state.  The  two  figures  represent  respectively  Liberty  and  Plenty.  Liberty 
holds  the  Constitution  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  stafl",  with  the  cap  of  freedom,  indicating  the  security 
of  liberty  by  the  Constitution.  Clasped  by  one  arm.  Plenty  holds  a  small  bundle  of  wheat  ears,  and  with 
the  other  supports  an  overflowing  cornucopia,  indicating  the  generous  fertility  of  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 

*  TboBiAS  PeraoD  had  been  one  of  the  leading  Regnlatort,  and  exceedingly  active  against  the  royal  goTemmenC.    He  waa  for 
many  yeara  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.    Person  Hall,  of  the  uniTersity  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caroliaa,  waa  ao  named  to 
s  a  mnnifieent  donation  which  he  m  ado  to  that  inatitutloo. 
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an  ofRce,  during  his  tarr}'ing8  in  HilUborough,  afler  driving  General  Greene  out  of  the  state. 
After  sketching  this,  we  visited  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
J^y§a^L      Court,  and  made  the  fao  similes  and  extracts  from  its  records,  printed  on 
pages  573—4.      We  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  Cornwallis,  a  large 
frame  huilding  situated  in  the  rear  of  Morris's  Hillsborough  House,  on  King 
Street.     Generals  Grates  and  Greene  also  occupied  it  when  they  were  in 
Hillsborough,  and  there  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  generally  lodged.      The  old  court-house,  where  the  Regula- 
**"*TtcK. i"*  *    '  ^ors  performed  their  lawless  acts,  is  no  longer  in  existence.     I  was  inform- 
ed by  Major  Taylor,  an  octogenarian  on  whom  we  called,  that  it  was  a 
brick  edifice,  and  stood  almost  upon  the  exact  site  of  the  present  court-house,  which  is  a 
spacious  brick  building,  with  steeple  and  clock. 
The  successor  of  the  first  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture, and  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
present  building,  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
meeting  for  a  society  of  Baptists,  who  yet  wor- 
•  ift4q     '^^P  there.*     Upon  the  hill  near  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  fronting  King  Street, 
is  the  spot  where  the  Regulators  were  hung. 
The  residence  of  Governor  Tryon,  while  in  Hills- 
borough, was  on  Church  Street,  a  little  west  of 
Masonic  Hall.      These  compose  the  chief  objects 
of  historic  interest  at  Hillsborough.     The  town  Co«^^lli,'s  u^.^u.^^. 

has  other  associations  connected  with  the  Southern  campaigns,  but  we  will  not  anticipate 
the  revealments  of  history  by  considering  them  now. 

At  one  o'clock  I  exchanged  adieus  with  the  kind  Dr.  Wilson,  crossed  the  Eno,  and,  pur- 
suing the  route  traversed  by  Tryon  on  his  march  to  the  AUamance,  crossed  the  rapid  and 
now  turbid  Haw,'  just  below  the  falls,  at  sunset.  I  think  I  never  traveled  a  worse  road 
than  the  one  stretching  between  the  Eno  and  the  Haw.  It  passes  over  a  continued  series 
of  red  clay  hills,  which  are  heavily  wooded  with  oaks,  gums,  black  locusts,  and  chestnuts. 
Small  streams  course  among  these  elevations ;  and  in  summer  this  region  must  be  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Now  every  tree  and  shrub  was  leafless,  except  the  holly  and  the  laurel, 
and  nothing  green  appeared  among  the  wide-reaching  branches  but  the  beautiful  tufts  of 
mistletoe  which  every  where  decked  the  great  oaks  with  their  delicate  leaves  and  trans- 
parent berries.  Two  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  Haw,  and  eighteen  from  Hillsborough, 
I  passed  the  night  at  Foust's  house  of  entertainment,  and  after  an  early  breakfast,  rode  to 
the  place  where  Colonel  Pyle,  a  Tory  officer,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists,  was  de- 
ceived and  defeated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lee  and  his  dragoons,  with  Colonel  Pick- 
ens, in  the  spring  of  1781.  Dr.  Holt,  who  lives  a  short  distance  from  that  locality,  kindly 
accompanied  me  to  the  spot  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  battle  occurred ;  where 
Colonel  Pyle  lay  concealed  in  a  pond,  and  where  many  of  the  slain  were  buried.  The 
place  of  conflict  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  old  Salisbury  highway,  upon  a  "  planta- 
tion road,"  two  miles  east  of  the  Ailamance.  in  Orange  county.  Let  us  listen  to  the  voices 
.of  history  and  tradition. 

In  February,  1781,  General  Greene,  then  in  command  of  the  American  army  at  the 
South,  accomplished  a  wonderful  and  successful  retreat  across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Cornwallis.      This  memorable  retreat  we  shall  consider  presently. 


^  This  view  is  from  the  piazza  of  the  Union  Hotel.  The  building  is  of  logs,  covered  with  clap-boards. 
When  James  Monroe  (arterward  President  of  the  United  States)  visited  the  Southern  army  in  1780,  as 
military  commissioner  for  Virginia,  be  used  this  building  for  his  office  while  in  Hillsborough. 

*  The  Haw  River  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  hawthorns  in  that  region)  rl«es  in 
Rockingham  and  Guilford  eouniies,  and  in  Chatham  county  unites  with  the  Deep  River,  and  form?  tbc 
northwest  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
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Cornwallb  at  Hillsborongh. 


Groene'a  Plana. 


Expedition  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee. 


Hla  Public  Life 


When  Cornwallis  was  certified  that  Greene  had  escaped  across  the  Dan  with  all  his  force, 
baorgage,  and  stores,  he  ordered  a  halt,^  and,  after  refreshing  his  wearied  troops,  .  p^^,  ^^ 
moved  slowly  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  there  established  his  head-quarters.'  His  i^si. 
object  was  partially  accomplished  ;  he  had  not  captured  the  '*  rebel  army,"  but  he  had 
driven  it  from  the  Carolinas,  and  he  now  anticipated  a  general  rising  of  the  Tories,  to  as- 
sist him  in  crushing  efiectually  the  remaining  Republicanism  at  the  South.  Allhougli 
driven  across  the  Dan,  Greene  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  North  Carolina  to  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  In  the  fertile  and  friendly  county  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia,  his  troops 
reposed  for  a  few  days,  and  then  they  were  called  again  to  the  field  of  active  exertion.  He 
resolved  to  recruit  his  thinned  battalions,  and  as  soon  as  possible  recross  the  Dan  and  con- 
front Cornwallis. 

Among  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  engaged  in  the  Southern  campaigns  was 

Henry  Lee,'  at  this  time  lieutenant  col- 


onel, in  command  of  a  corps  of  choice  cav- 
alry. He  was  in  Greene's  camp  when 
that  general  issued  his  orders  to  prepare 
for  recrossing  the  Dan  into  the  Carolinas. 
His  patriot  heart  leaped  for  joy  when  the 
order  was  given,  and  he  was  much  grati- 
fied when  himself  and  General  Pickens, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  South  Caro- 
lina militia,  with  Captain  Oldham  and 
two  companies  of  Maryland  veteran  mili- 
tia, were  directed**  to  repass  the  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
Dan  and  reconnoitre  the  front  I'^i- 
of  Cornwallis,  for  he  burned  to  measure 
strength  with  the  fiery  Tarleton.  They 
were  sent  by  Greene  to  interrupt  the  in- 
tercourse of  Cornwallis  with  the  country 
surrounding  his  army  at  Hillsborough, 
and  to  suppress  every  attempt  of  the 
Loyalists  to  join  him  in  force.  This 
proved  necessary,  for  the  British  com- 
mander issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
twentieth  of  February, c  inviting 
the  Loyalists  to  join  his  standard 
at  Hillsborough. 

Lieutenant-colonel    Lee    crossed    the 
Dan  on  the  eighteenth,  and  was  followed 


C1781 


'  Cornwallis  remained  in  Hillsborough  about  ten  days.  While  a  detachment  of  his  army  lay  at  the  Red 
House,  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  they  occupied  the  Church  of  Hugh  M*Aden,  the  ^rst  located  mi»- 
tiooary  in  North  Carolina.  Supposing  M*Aden  (then  a  short  time  in  his  grave)  to  have  been  a  rebel,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  British  burned  his  library  and  papers.  His  early  journal  escaped  the 
flames. — Fooie,  273. 

•  Henry  Lee  was  bom  at  the  family  seat,  in  Stratford  (see  page  423),  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1773.  Fond  of  active  life,  and  im- 
bued with  a  military  spirit,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company,  in  Colonel  Bland's  regi- 
ment of  Virginia  volunteers,  in  1776.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in  September,  1777,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Washington.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  command  of  a 
separate  corps  of  cavalry.  On  the  sixth  of  November,  1780,  Congress  promoted  him  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ordered  him  to  join  the  Southern  army  under  General  Greene,  w^here  his  career  was  marked  by  great 
skill  and  bravery.  His  military  exploits  and  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress,  are  noticed  in 
various  places  in  this  volume.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress,  which  position  he  held 
ooiil  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  1791,  he  succeeded  Beverly  Randolph  as  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  remained  in  office  three  yc^rs.     He  commanded  the  forces,  by  appointment  of  Washington,  which  were 
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by  Pickens  and  Oldham.  He  sent  out  his  aoouU,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
he  was  informed  by  them  that  Tarleton  and  his  legion  were  out  toward  the  Haw  reoonnoi- 
tering,  and  ofiering  protection  to  the  Loyalists  who  were  desirous  of  marching  to  Cornwai- 
lis's  camp.  Lee  and  Pickens  pushed  on  to  gain  the  great  road  leading  from  Hillsborough  to 
the  Haw.  They  ascertained  that  Tarleton  had  passed  there  the  day  before,  and  was  prob- 
ably then  on  the  western  side  of  the  Haw.     The  next  day»  the  Americans  cross- 

^  '  '  ed  the  Haw,  and  were  informed  that  the  Loyalists  between  that  and  the  Deep 
River  were  certainly  assembling  to  join  the  earl.  They  also  learned  from  a  countryman 
(a  sort  of  passive  Tory  named  Ephraim  Cooke)  that  Tarleton's  force  consisted  of  most  of 
his  cavalry,  four  hundred  infantry,  and  two  light  field  pieces ;  and  that  he  was  encamped 
about  four  miles  distant  with  all  the  carelessness  of  confident  security.  Lee  determined  to 
surprise  him,  and  placed  his  little  army  in  battle  order  for  a  quick  march.  They  reached 
the  designated  spot  too  late,  for  Tarleton  had  left  and  proceeded  a  few  miles  further,  to  the 
plantation  of  Colonel  William  O'Neil,  whose  memory,  if  common  report  speaks  true,  de- 
serves a  greater  share  of  the  odium  of  his  countrymen  than  the  most  bitter  Tory,  for  by  his 
avaricious  acts  while  claiming  to  be  a  Whig,  he  drove  many  of  his  neighbors  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Loyalists.*  Two  of  Tarleton's  officers,  who  were  left  behind,  were  cap- 
tured. 

Lee  now  resolved  to  employ  stratagem.  His  legion  greatly  resembled  that  of  Tarleton, 
and  he  made  the  country  people  believe  that  his  was  a  detachment  sent  by  Cornwallis  to 
re-enforce  that  officer.  The  two  prisoners  were  commanded  to  favor  the  deception,  under 
bFeb.9S,  ^^®  penalty  of  instant  death.     The  legion  took  the  van  in  the  march,^  with  Lieu- 

1781.  tenant-colonel  Lee  at  the  head,  preceded,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  by 
a  scout.  The  officer  of  the  van  soon  met  two  well-mounted  young  men,  whalibelieving  him 
to  belong  to  a  British  re-enforcement,  promptly  answered  an  inquiry  by  saying  that  they 
were  "rejoiced  to  fall  in  with  him,  they  having  been  sent. forward  by  Colonel  Pyle,  the 
commander  of  quite  a  large  body  of  Loyalists,  to  find  out  Tarleton*s  camp,  whither  he  was 
marching  with  his  followers."  A  dragoon  was  immediately  sent  to  Lee  with  this  informa- 
tion, and  was  speedily  followed  by  the  young  men,  who  mistook  "  Legion  Harry"  for  Tarle- 
ton, and,  with  the  greatest  deference,  informed  him  of  the  advance  of  Colonel  Pyle.  Lee 
dispatched  his  adjutant  to  General  Pickens  to  request  him  to  place  his  riflemen  (among 
whom  were  those  of  Captain  Graham,*  who  had  just  joined  him)  on  the  lefl  flank,  in  a 
place  of  concealment  in  the  woods,  while  he  himself  should  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
deceived  Loyalists.  Lee  also  sent  one  of  the  duped  young  men,  with  the  dragoon  who  es- 
corted them,  to  proceed  to  Colonel  Pyle  with  his  compliments,  and  his  request  "  that  the 
colonel  would  be  so  good  as  to  draw  out  his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  con- 
venient room  for  his  (Lee's)  much  wearied  troops  to  pass  by  without  delay  to  their  right 
position."  The  other  young  countryman  was  detained  to  accompany  Lee  himself,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  Tarleton.  The  van  officer  was  ordered  to  halt  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive 
the  Loyalists.  This  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  presently  the  young  man  who  had  been  sent 
to  Colonel  Pyle,  returned  with  that  officer's  assurance  that  he  was  **  happy  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  Colonel  Tarleton."  It  was  the  intention  of  Lee,  when  his  force  should  ob- 
tain the  requisite  position  to  have  the  complete  advantage  of  Colonel  Pyle,  to  reveal  his  real 
name  and  character,  demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Tories,  and  give  them  their 

sent  to  qaell  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1799,  and  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  at  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  first  president. 
He  wrote  his  Memoirt  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  Slates^  in  1808.  He  was  act- 
ive in  quelling  a  mob  in  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  from  wounds  received  at  that  time  be  never  fairly  recov- 
ered. Toward  the  close  of  1817,  he  repaired  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  without 
success.  Returning,  he  stopped  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary^s,  in  Georgia,  to  visit  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  181B,  at  the  age  of  sixtj- 
two  years.  The  names  of  Lee,  Marion,  Morgan,  Sumter,  and  Pickens  form  a  brilliant  galaxy  in  the  South- 
ern firmament  of  our  Revolutionary  history.  ^  See  Caruthers^s  Life  of  Caldwell^  page  213. 
^  The  father  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Dastroction  of  die  LoyalbU.  £«cape  of  Colonel  Pyle.  The  BattIe*ground.  Eicape  of  Tarleton. 

choice,  to  return  quietly  to  their  homes,  aAer  heing  disarmed,  or  to  join  the  patriot  army. 
Thus  far  every  thing  had  worked  favorably  to  Lee's  humane  design. 

Lee's  cavalry  first  approached  the  Loyalists,  who,  happily  for  the  furtherance  of  the  plan, 
were  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  ;  consequently,  the  horsemen  following  Lee  were  obliged 
to  countermarch  and  confront  the  Loyalists.  As  Lee  approached  Colonel  Pyle,  the  Loyal- 
bts  raised  the  shout,  **  God  save  the  king !"  He  rode  along  the  Tory  column  (who  were 
also  mounted,  with  their  rifles  on  their  backs),  and,  with  gracious  smiles,  complimented  them 
on  their  fine  appearance  and  loyal  conduct.  As  he  approached  Pyle  and  grasped  his  hand 
(the  signal  for  his  cavalry  to  draw  when  he  should  summon  the  Tories  to  surrender),  the 
Loyalists  on  the  left  discovered  Pickens's  militia,  and  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed. 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  American  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Egglestou.^  That  officer,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  instantly  turned 
upon  the  foe,  and  this  movement  was  speedily  followed  by  the  whole  column.  A  scene  of 
dreadful  slaughter  followed,  for  the  Loyalists,  taken  by  surprise,  could  not  bring  their  rifles 
to  bear  before  Lee  had  struck  the  fatal  blow.  Colonel  Pyle  commanded  four  hundred  Loy- 
alists; ninety  of  them  were  killed  in  that  brief  moment,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  remainder  were  wounded.      A  cry  for  mercy  aroso  from  the  di»comfiteil  1 

Tories,  but  the  hand  of  mercy  was  stayed  until  thu  rod  ami  of  war  had 
placed  the  Americans  beyond  danger.*     Co1on<;l  Pyla  was  badly 
wounded,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  small  pond,  which  was  et\' 
vironed  and  deeply  shaded  by  a  fringe  of  oaks,  pc^rjsiniinoys,  haw- 
thorns,  crab-trees,  and  black  jacks,  trellised  with  the  vines  of  the 
muscadine.     Tradition  says  that  he  laid  himself  under  the  wa- 
ter, with  nothing  but  his  nose  above  it,  un- 
til after  dark,  when  he  crawled  out,  made  w¥**^  '*y- 
his  way  home,  and  recovered.     The  place 
of  his  concealment  is  yet  known  as  *•  Pyle's 
Pond,"  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct 
view,  as  it  appeared  when  I  visited  the  spot 
in  1849.^     It  is  on  the  verge  of  a 

•  Jan.  9l  ix-      *   j  i:  1  1       r  Pylk's  Pond.' 

cultivated  field,  of  some  six  acres, 
half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Salisbury  road.     Its  dense  fringe  is  gone,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates its  former  concealment  but  numerous  stumps  of  the  ancient  forest. 

Lee  and  Pickens  did  not  pursue  the  retreating  Loyalists ;  but,  anxious  to  overtake  Tarle- 
ton,  who  was  at  Colonel  O'Neil's,  upon  the  Greensborough  road,  three  miles  northward,  he 
resumed  his  march,  notwithstanding  it  was  almost  sunset.  He  halted  within  a  mile  of 
O^NeiPs,  and  encamped  for  the  night,  where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Preston  and  three 
hundred  hardy  mountaineers  from  Virginia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  support  of  Greene. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Americans  formed  for  attack,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Tarleton,  alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  stories  of  some  of  the  survivors  of  Pyle's  corps,  who 
made  their  way  to  his  camp,  had  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  Cornwallis,  just  received,  and 
was  moving  toward  the  Haw.  The  Americans  pursued  him  as  far  as  that  river,  when  they 
halted,  and  Tarleton,  after  a  narrow  escape  at  the  ford,  returned  in  safety  to  Hillsborough. 
"  Fortune,  the  capricious  goddess,"  says  Lee,  **  gave  us  Pyle,  and  saved  Tarleton."* 

'  Captain  Eggleston  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  cavalry  officers  in  Lee^s  legion,  daring  the  campaigns 
farther  sooth  the  same  year.     We  shall  meet  him  hereafter. 

'  In  this  action  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  and  only  one  horse.  The  generally  accurate 
and  icnpariial  Stedman,  influenced,  doubtless,  by  wrong  information,  called  the  event  a  "  massacre  ;'*  says 
that  '*  no  quarter  was  granted"  when  asked  ;  and  that  "  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were  inhu- 
manly butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for  mercy." — History  of  the  American  War,  ii.,  334. 

'  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  from  this  pond,  is  the  spot  where  the  battle  occurred.  It  was  then 
heavily  wooded ;  now  it  is  a  cleaned  fleld,  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Michael  Holt.  Mr.  Holt  planted 
an  apple-tree  upon  the  spot  where  fourteen  of  the  slain  were  buried  in  one  grave.  Near  by,  a  persimmon- 
tree  indicates  the  place  of  burial  of  several  others.  *  Memoirs,  page  160. 
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The  Allamance.  Factory  Labor.  Rpgiflator  Battle-ground.  OreeiMboroa(h. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Cornwallis  led  a  country  dance ; 
The  like  was  never  seen,  sir ; 
Much  retrograde,  and  much  advance, 

And  all  with  General  Greene,  sir. 

They  rambled  up  and  rambled  down. 

Joined  hands,  and  oflf  they  ran,  sir ; 

.Our  General  Greene  to  old  Charlestown, 

And  the  earl  to  Wilmington,  sir.* 

There  was  Greene  in  the  South ;  yon  must  know  him — 

Whom  some  called  a  "  Hickory  Quaker ;" 
But  he  ne'er  turned  his  back  on  the  fueroan, 

Nor  ever  was  known  for  a  Shaker.'' — William  Elliot. 

LEFT  the  place  of  Pyle^s  defeat  toward  noon,  and,  following  a  sinnons  and 
seldom-traveled  road  through  a  forest  of  wild  crab-apple  trees  and  black 
jacks,  crossed  the  Allamance  at  the  cotton-factory  of  Holt  and  Carrigan, 
,'  two  miles  distant.*  Around  this  mill  quite  a  village  of  neat  log-hoases, 
I  occupied  by  the  operatives,  were  collected,  and  every  thing  had  the  ap- 
\  ^^  /  pearance  of  thrift.  I  went  in,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  hands  of  intel- 
Sw-  ^>^  ligent  white  females  employed  in  a  useful  occupation.  Manual  labor  by 
white  people  is  a  rare  sight  at  the  South,  where  an  abundance  of  slave 
labor  appears  to  render  such  occupation  unnecessary  ;  and  it  can  seldom  be  said  of  one  of 
our  fair  sisters  there,  *'  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distafi*."* 
This  cotton-mill,  like  the  few  others  which  I  saw  in  the  Carolinas,  is  a  real  blessing,  present 
and  prospective,  for  it  gives  employment  and  comfort  to  many  poor  girls  who  might  other- 
wise be  wretched  ;  and  it  is  a  seed  of  industry  planted  in  a  generous  soil,  which  may  here- 
after germinate  and  bear  abundant  fruit  of  its  kind  in  the  midst  of  cotton  plantations,  there* 
by  augmenting  immensely  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond  the  Allamance,  on  the  Salisbury  road,  I 
reached  the  Regulator  battle-ground  ;  and,  in  company  with  a  young  man  residing  in  the 
vicinity,  visited  the  points  of  particular  interest,  and  made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  577. 
The  rock  and  the  ravine  from  whence  James  Pugh  and  his  companions  (see  page  576)  did 
such  execution  with  their  rifles,  are  now  hardly  visible.  The  place  is  a  few  rods  north  of 
the  road.  The  ravine  is  almost  filled  by  the  washing  down  of  earth  from  the  slopes  during 
eighty  year? ;  and  the  rock  projects  only  a  few  ells  above  the  surface.  The  whole  of  the 
natural  scenery  is  changed,  and  nothing  but  tradition  can  identify  the  spot. 

While  viewing  the  battle-ground,  the  wind,  which  had  been  a  gentle  and  pleasant  breeze 
from  the  south  all  the  morning,  veered  to  the  northeast,  and  brought  omens  of  a  cold  slonn. 
I  left  the  borders  of  the  Allamance,  and  its  associations,  at  one  o'clock,  and  traversing  a  very 
hilly  country  for  eighteen  miles,  arrived,  a  little  after  dark,  at  Greensborough,  a  thriving, 
compact  village,  situated  about  five  miles  southeast  from  the  site  of  old  Guilford  Court 
House.     It  is  the  capitol  of  Guilford  county,  and  successor  of  old  Martinsburg,  where  the 


'  These  lines  form  a  part  of  a  song  which  was  very  popular  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  sung  to 
the  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

'  This  factory,  in  the  midst  of  a  cotton-growing  country,  and  upon  a  never-failing  stream,  .can  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  owners.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  yarn.  Thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  spindles  were  in  operation.  Twelve  looms  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  goods  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  negroes.  '  Proverbs,  xxxi.,  19. 
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fire  in  Greenaborough. 


The  Guilford  Battle-ground. 


Gatet  anperseded  by  Greene 


court-house  was  formerly  situated.  Very  few  of  the  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
appeared  to  me  more  like  a  Northern  town  than  Greenshorough.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally good,  and  the  stores  gave  evidences  of  active  trade.  Within  an  hour  aller  my  arrival, 
the  town  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  bursting  out  of  flames  from  a  large  frame 
dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  court-house.  There  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  place, 
the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  at  one  time»menaced  the  safety  of  the  whole  town.  A  small 
keg  of  powder  was  used,  without  effect,  to  demolish  a  tailor's  shop,  standing  in  the  path  of 
the  conflagration  toward  a  large  tavern.  The  flames  passed  on,  until  confronted  by  one 
of  those  broad  chimneys,  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  so  universally  prevalent  at  the  South, 
when  it  was  subdued,  after  four  buildings  were  destroyed.  I  never  saw  a  population  more 
thoroughly  frightened ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  far  away  from  the  fire,  every 
bed  in  the  house  was  packed  ready  for  flight.  It  was  past  midnight  when  the  town  be- 
came quiet,  and  a  consequently  late  breakfast  delayed  my  departure  for  the  battle-field  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  cloudy  sky,  a  biting  north  wind,  and  the  dropping  of  a  few  snow-flakes  when  I  left 
Greenshorough,  betokened  an  unpleasant  day  for  ray  researches.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
I  reached  Martinsville,  once  a  pleasant  hamlet,  now  a  desolation.  There  are  only  a  few 
dilapidated  and  deserted  dwellings  left ;  and  nothing  remains  of  the  old  Guilford  Court 
House  but  the  ruins  of  a  chimney,  depicted  on  the  plan  of  the  battle,  printed  on  page  608. 
Only  one  house  was  inhabited,  and  that  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil  around  it.  Descending 
into  a  narrow,  broken  valley,  from  Martinsville,  and  ascending  the  opposite  slope  to  still 
higher  ground  on  the  road  to  Salem,  I  passed  among  the  fields  consecrated  by  the  events  of 
the  battle  at  Guilford,  in  March, &  1781,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  a  Quaker, 
who,  I  was  informed  could  point  out  every  locality  of  interest  in  his  neighborhood. 


>  Mnrcb  14. 


Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  absent, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wait 
more  than  an  hour  for  his 
return.     The  time  pass- 
ed pleasantly  in  conver- 
sation with  his  daughter, 
an  intelligent  young  lady, 
who  kindly  ordered   my 
horse  to  be  fed,  and  re- 
galed me  with  some  fine 
apples,  the  first  fruit  of 
the  kind  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  the  James  River. 
While  tarrying  there,  the 
snow  began  to  fall  thickly, 
and    when,   about 
noon,    I    rambled 
over  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of 
the  battle-ground, 
'and    sketched  the 
and  directed  General  Washington  to  make  the  selection 


a^^^^l^i^ 


scene  printed  on  page 
611,  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  a  white 
mantle.  Here,  by  this 
hospitable  fireside,  let  us 
consider  the  battle,  and 
those  wonderful  antece- 
dent events  which  distin- 
guished General  Greene's 
celebrated  Retreat. 

AAer  the  unlucky  bat- 
tle near  Camden,  where 
General   Gates   lost  the 
laurels  he  had  obtained  at 
Saratoga,   Congress   per- 
ceived the  necessi- 
ty of  appointing  a 
more  eflicient  com- 
mander for  the  ar- 
my in   the  South- 
ern    Department, 
The  commander-in-chief  appoint- 


ed General  Nathaniel  Greene,  *>  late  the  quarter -master  general,  who  immediately 
proceeded  to  his  field  of  labor.*     Passing  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 


b  Ort.  30. 
1780. 


*  Nutbantel  Greene  was  born  of  Quaker  parents,  at  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1746.  His  father  was 
an  anchor  smith,  and  in  that  business  Nathaniel  was  trained.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  by  prudence  and  perseverance  he  collected  a  small  library  while  a  minor.  The  perusal  of 
military  history  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  He  had  just  attained  his  majority,  when  his  abilities  were 
M>  highly  estimated,  that  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Islands    Fired  with 
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ginia,  he  aicertained  what  supplies  he  was  likely  to  obtain  from  those  states ;  and  leaving 
the  Baron  Steuben  to  direct  the  defense  of  Virginia,  and  to  raise  levies  and  stores  for  the 
Southern  army,  he  proceeded  to  Hillsborough,  the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina. 
Governor  Nash  received  him  with  joy,  for  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  state  were  im- 
minent.  After  remaining  there  a  few  days,  he  hastened  on  to  Charlotte,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  General  Gates  received  him  witii  great  respect,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
a  Dee  3  ^iri^^I  he  took  formal  command  of  the  army.^  Gates  immediately  set  out  for 
nm.  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  (then  in  New  Jersey,  near  the  Hudson),  to  submit 
kOcts.  ^  <^  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Congre8s.i>  From 
178a  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  from  the  Carolinas,  Greene  was 
exceedingly  active  in  the  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  in  wisely  directing  its  move- 
ments. 

His  first  arrangement  was  to  divide  his  army  into  two  detachments,  the  largest  of  which, 
under  himself,  was  to  be  stationed  opposite  Cheraw  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peedee 
River,  in  Chesterfield  District,  upon  a  small  stream  called  Hick's  Creek,  about  seventy  miles 
to  the  right  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District.  The  other, 
composed  of  about  one  thousand  troops,  under  General  Morgan,  was  placed  some  fi fly  miles 
to  the  lefl,  near  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Union  District.  Cornwal- 
lis sent  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  disperse  the  little  army  of  Morgan, 
c  Jan.  17  ^^^  ®*^^  ^^®  memorable  battle  of  the  Cowpens  occurred,^  in  which  the  Americans 
1781.  were  victorious.  Tarleton,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  retreated  precipitately 
to  the  main  army  of  Cornwallis,  who  was  then  at  Turkey  Creek  '^  and  Morgan,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and  moved,  by  forced  marches,  toward  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  General  Greene. 

When  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tarleton  and  the  direction  that  Morgan  had 
taken,  he  resolved  on  pursuit,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  of  demolishing  the  Americans  before  they  could  reach  the  Catawba.  He  was  joined 
on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Leslie  and  his  troops,  from  Camden.  To  facilitate  his 
march,  he  ordered  all  the  superfluous  baggage  and  wagons  to  be  destroyed^  at  Ram- 
military  zeal,  and  ardent  patriotism,  yoang  Greene  resolved  to  take  up  arms  for  his  country,  when  be  heard 
of  the  baule  at  Lexington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  three  regiments  in  the  jSmuf  of  Observa- 
tion^ raised  by  his  state,  and  led  them  to  Roxbury.  In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  their  discipline,  the 
Quakers  disowned  him.  General  Washington  soon  perceived  his  worth,  and  in  August  the  following  year, 
Congress  promoted  him  from  the  ofHce  of  brigadier  of  his  state  militia  to  that  of  major  general  in  the  Coo- 
tinental  army.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  In  Marob, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  quarter>master  general,  and  in  June  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
resigned  his  office  of  quarter- master  general  in  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  Department,  December  third,  1780,  and  in  February  following  made  his  fa^ 
mous  retreat.  He  engaired  in  the  battle  of  Guilford,  in  March,  1781,  when  he  was  defeated.  In  April 
following,  he  fought  with  Lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  where  he  was  again  defeated,  but  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  soon  afterward  captured  several  British  posts  in  South  Carolina.  He  besieged  Fort  Ninety-Six 
in  May,  but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  eighth  of  September,  he  gained  a  partial  victory  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
for  which  Congress  presented  him  with  a  British  standard  and  a  gold  medal.  This  engagement  closed  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  He  returned  to  Rhode  Island  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  went  to  Georgia 
in  1785  to  look  after  an  estate  belonging  to  him  near  Savannah.  While  walking  one  day,  in  June,  witboot 
an  umbrella,  he  was  '^sun  struck,''  and  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six  years.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  Savannah,  on  the  same  day,  but  owing  to  negligence  in  des- 
ignating the  one,  a  search  for  his  remains,  in  1 820,  was  unsuccessful.  No  man  living  can  now  point  oat 
the  sepulchre  of  that  ablest  of  Washington's  generals.  On  the  eighth  of  August  following,  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution :  '^That  a  monument  be  erected  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  at  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  following  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  Esq.,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1786;  late  major  general  in  tbe 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  commander  of  their  army  in  the  Southern  Department.  The  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  in  honor  of  his  patriotism,  valor,  and  ability,  have  erected  this  monument" 
The  Board  of  Treasury  was  directed  to  take  action  for  the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

In  person  General  Greene  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above  the  common  size.  His  complexion  was  lair 
and  florid ;  his  countenance  serene  and  mikl.  '  His  health  was  generally  delicate,  but  was  preserved  by  tem- 
perance and  exercise. 
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Grefloe  in  Co-operation  with  Morgan.      Confereneeof  the  Commandert.      Battle  at  Ramaour't  MOla.      General  Rutherford. 

■oor*8  Mills,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba.'  In  the  mean  while,  General  Greene  had 
been  apprised  of  the  battle  and  the  result,  and  on  the  same  day  when  Cornwallis  commenced 
pursuit,  he  ordered  Brigadier  Stevens  to  march  with  his  Virginia  militia  (whose  term  of 
service  was  almost  expired)  by  way  of  Charlotte,  to  take  Morgan's  prisoners  and  conduct 
them  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia*  Greene,  anxious  to  confer  with  Morgan  personally,  left 
the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  under  the  command  of  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will- 
iams, and  started,  with  one  aid  and  two  or  three  mounted  militia,  for  the  Catawba.^ 
On  the  route  he  was  informed  of  Cornwallis's  pursuit,  and  immediately  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Huger  and  Williams  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  march  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
form  a  junction  with  Morgan's  light  troops  at  Salisbury  or  Charlotte.  Greene  reached  Sher- 
rani's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba,  on  the  thirty-first,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Morgan, 
and  directed  his  future  movements. 


^  At  this  place  a  severe  battle  was  foaght  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1780,  between  a  body  of  North 
Carolina  nailitia  and  a  large  force  of  Loyalists.  Earjy  in  June,  General  Rutherford*  was  in  conamand  of 
more  than  five  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  'was  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte.  Having  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Tories  were  embodying  in  arms  beyond  the  Catawba,  in  Tryon  county,  he  issued  orders 
to  commanders  in  the  vicinity  to  arouse  the  militia  for  the  dispersion  of  those  men.  Ramsour^s  Mills,  in 
the  present  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  was  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  toward 
that  point  he  marched,  he  having  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Rawdon  had  retired  to  Camden.  The 
Tories  were  assembled  under  Colonels  John  Moore  and  Major  Nicholas  Welch,  to  the  number  of  almost 
thirteen  hundred,  on  the  twentieth  of  June.  On  Sunday,  the  eighteenth,  having  concentrated  the  militia  of 
Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  neighborhood,  Rutherford  proceeded  to  the  Catawba,  and  crossed  that  river  at  the 
Tuckesege  Ford,  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  He  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Francis  Locke, 
of  Rowan,  informing  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  ordering  him  to  form  a  junction  with  him  between  the 
Forks  of  the  Catawba,  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  That  officer,  with  the  militia  under  several  other  sub- 
ordinate  commanders,  in  all  about  four  hundred  men,  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  on  Mountain  Creek,  higher 
tip  on  the  Catawba,  above  Seattle's  Ford,  and  also  sixteen  miles  from  Ramsour's.  At  a  council  of  the  ofli- 
cers,  junction  with  Rutherford,  who  was  about  thirty-five  miles  distant,  was  not  deemed  prudent,  and  they 
resolved  to  attack  the  Tories  without  delay.  Colonel  Johnson,  one  of  their  number,  was  dispatched  to  ap- 
prise General  Rutherford  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  reached  Rutherford's  camp  at  ten  o'clock  the 
same  night. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  Colonel  Locke  and  his  companions  commenced  their  march,  and  at 
daylight  the  following  morning  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  latter  were  upon  a 
high  hill,  three  hundred  yards  east  of  Ramsour's  Mill,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  present  village  of  Lincoln- 
ton.  Their  position  was  very  advantageous,  and  as  there  were  but  few  trees  upon  the  slope,  they  could 
fire  effectually  upon  an  approaching  foe.  The  companies  of  Captains  Falls,  McDowell,  and  Brandon, 
of  the  patriot  army,  weve  on  horseback,  and  led  on  to  the  attack ;  the  footmen  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Locke.  The  Tories  were  surprised.  Their  pickets  fired  when  the  patriots  appeared, 
and  then  retreated  to  the  camp.  For  a  moment  the  Tories  were  confused,  but,  recovering,  they  poured 
each  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  horsemen,  who  had  pursued  the  pickets  to  the  lines,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back.  They  rallied,  and  soon  the  action  became  general.  Captain  Hardin  now  gained  the  right 
flank  of  the  Tories,  while  the  action  was  warm  in  the  center.  In  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  close 
that  they  beat  each  other  with  the  huts  of  their  guns.  The  Whigs  soon  drove  the  Tories  from  the  hill, 
when  they  discovered  them  collected  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  mill  stream.  Expecting  an  imme- 
diate atUck,  messengers  were  sent  to  urge  Rutherford  forward.  They  met  him  within  six  miles  of  Ram- 
•our's,  pushing  on  with  all  possible  haste.  Major  Davie,  with  his  cavalry,  started  ofl'at  full  gallop,  followed 
by  Colonel  Davidson's  infantry.  They  were  met  within  two  miles  of  Ramsour's,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Tories  had  retreated.  Rutherford  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  there  encamped.  The  conflict 
was  very  severe,  and  seventy  men  were  left  dead  on  the  ground.  As  all  were  in  **  citizen's  dress,"  it  v^aa 
diflictiU  to  distinguish  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories  among  the  dead.  It  is  believed  that  each  party  had  an 
equal  number  killed.  About  one  hundred  men  on  each  side  were  wounded.  Fifty  Tories  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  terrible  voice  of  wail  went  up  from  that  battle-field  the  next  day,  when  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  came  there  in  search  of  them. 

«  Orifflth  Ratbcrford  wm  tax  IrUhmsn  bj  birth,  brave  and  patriotic,  bnt  uncuhiTated  in  mind  and  maDoera.    He  resided  weat 

ofSalbbary,  in  the  Loclce  aettlement,  and  in  1775  repre- 

,  aented  Rowan  coantj  in  the  Contrention  at  Newbem.    In 

1776  he  led  a  large  force  into  the  Cherokee  country,  and 

satiated  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina  in  dettroying  tlieir 

\^f/      -^  com-fielde  and  villages.    He  waa  appointed  a  brigadier  by 

^(^^^^  the  Provincial  Congresa.  in  April,  1776.    He  eomnianded  a 

brigade  in  the  battle  near  Camden,  in  Augntt,  1781.  and  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  British.    He  was  exchanged,  and  was  in  com- 

swod  at  Wilmington  when  that  place  was  evacuated  by  the  British  at  the  cloae  of  the  war.    He  was  a  state  senator  in  1784. 

and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  died.    A  coaaty  both  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  bears  his  name. 


(^■4  ^iz^^> 
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Morgan  puraoed  by  Curnwallia. 


Narrow  Escape  of  the  former. 


PaMage  of  the  Catawba  by  Comwallia'a  Army. 


The  pursuit  by  Cornwallis  had  been  keea  and  untiring.  He  had  kept  between  the  Broad 
and  the  Catawba  Rivers,  and  his  sole  efforts  were  to  reach  the  fords  toward  which  Morgan 
was  pressing,  in  time  to  cut  him  off!  Morgan's  march  was  equally  rapid,  and  he  crossed 
the  Catawba  at  the  Island  Ford,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  present  Lincoln  county,  with 
his  prisoners  and  baggage,  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  vau-guard,  under  Brig- 
•  Jan.  28,  a<^»er-general  0'Hara.»  It  was  sunset,  and  the  earl,  confident  of  his  prey,  postponed 
1781.  further  pursuit  until  morning.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success.  Rain  fell 
copiously  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Catawba  was  brimful,  and  entirely  un- 
fordable.  Thus  it  remained  for  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  in  the  mean  while  Morgan's  prisoners 
were  sent  forward  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river  with  the  British.  Had  the  flood  in  the  river  happened  a  few  hours  earlier,  Mor- 
gan's little  army  must  have  been  lost.  The  event  was  properly  marked  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  as  the  tangible  interposition  of  Providence.  The  arrival  of  Greene,  at  this  juncture, 
was  equally  providential ;  for  Morgan  had  resolved  upon  a  line  of  retreat  which  must  have 
proved  fatal.     Greene  interposed  counter  orders,  and  the  whole  army  was  saved. 

When  the  waters  subsided,  Cornwallis  resumed  his  pursuit.  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  a  small  detachment,  moved  toward  Beattie's  Ford,  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
British  army  would  cross  there ;   while  Cornwallis,  decamping  at  midnight  with  the  main 

body,  moved  rapidly  toward  Cowan's  Ford, 
six  miles  below.  This  was  a  private  crossing- 
place,  and  the  earl  supposed  he  would  thus 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Greene  and  Morgan.  It 
was  a  miscalculation,  as  numerous  camp-fires 
assured  him  when  he  approached  the  ford,  a 
little  before  dawn.*>  General  David-  ^p^  i 
son,  the  commander  in  Salisbury  Dis-  ^^^^ 
trict,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  with 
three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  was 
sent  by  Greene,  who  was  quartered  at  Salis- 
bury,' to  guard  the  ford  and  dispute  its  pas- 
sage if  attempted.  Neglecting  to  place  his 
main  body  near  the  river,  so  as  to  make  an 
imposing  appearance,  he  did  not  deter  Corn- 
wallis from  proceeding  to  cross.  The  current 
was  rapid,  the  stream  in  many  places  waist- 
deep,  and  almost  five  hundred  yards  wide,  yet 
the  brave  Britons,  led  on  by  General  O'Hara, 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  iu  the  face  of  a 
severe  fire  from  Captain  Graham's*  riflemen,  who  were  posted  at  the  ford,  pressed  forward 

^  Greene  was  quartered  at  Salisbury,  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Steele,  a  patriot  of  purest  mold.  She 
had  heard  Greene  utter  words  of  despondency,  and  her  heart  was  toucheid.  While  he  was  at  table,  she 
brought  two  bags  full  of  specie,  the  earnings  of  years  of  toil,  and  presented  them  to  him,  saying,  ^^  Take 
these  ',  for  you  will  want  them,  and  I  can  do  without  them.^'  Greene  was  grateful ;  and  before  be  left  her 
house  he  wrote  upon  the  back  of  a  portrait  of  the  king,  hanging  in  the  room,  ^*  O  George,  hide  tby  (ace 
and  mourn!''  and  then  hung  it  up,  with  the  face  to  the  wall.  That  portrait, .with  the  w^riting,  is  ia  the 
present  possession  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hill. 

^  Captain  Joseph  Graham  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  thof^e  young  men  of  Carolina  w*ho  flocked  to  the 
array  fighting  for  independence.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1759.  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  educated  at  Queea's 
Museum,  in  Charlotte,  and  was  a  spectator  at  the  famous  convention,  held  there  in  May,  1775.  In  May, 
1778,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  young  Graham  enlisted  io  the  fourth  regiment  of  North  Carolina  regular 
troops,  under  Colonel  Archibald  Lyle.  Marching  northward,  his  commander  received  instructions  to  retora 
to  Carolina,  and  Graham  went  home  on  furlough.  He  was  called  into  active  service  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  and  accompanied  General  Rutherford  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Ashe  at  Brier  Creek.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  while  maneuvering  against  Prevost,  and  wa*;  io  (be 
severe  battle  at  Stono,  in  June,  1779.     A  fever  prostrated  him,  and  he  returned  home.     While  plowing  io 
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to  the  opposite  bank.*  The  British  reserved  their  Rre  until  they  had  gained  the  shore,  and 
then,  pouring  a  few  volleys  into  the  ranks  of  Graham,  soon  dispersed  them.  While  ascend- 
ing the  bank,  Colonel  Hall,  of  the  British  army,  was  killed.  General  Davidson  was  sta- 
tioned half  a  mile  from  the  ford,  with  the  main  body  of  the  militia.  Hearing  the  firing,  he 
hastened  to  the  spot,  with  Colonel  William  Polk  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  M'Caule. 
They  arrived  just  as  the  Americans  were  about  to  flee.  Davidson  was  the  last  upon  the 
ground,  and  as  he  turned  to  follow  his  troops  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  rifle  ball.*     The  mili- 

the  field,  he  beard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  defeat  of  Buford  at  the  Waxhaw,  and,  like  Cincinnatus,  be 
left  the  furrow  to  engage  in  public  duties.  He  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Mecklenburg  regiment. 
He  was  engaged  in  active  service  for  some  time,  and  fought  the  enemy  with  Major  Davie,  at  Charlotte,  in 
the  autumn  of  1780.  In  that  engagement  he  was  cut  down  and  severely  wounded  by  a  British  dragoon. 
He  received  six  sabre  and  three  bullet  wounds.  These  confined  him  in  the  hospital  for  two  montbs. 
When  recovered,  he  raised  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  and,  with  his  fifty  men,  disputed  the  passage 
of  the  British  army  at  Cowan's  Ford.  With  his  comfiany,  and  some  troops  from  Rowan,  he  surprised  and 
captured  a  British  guard  at  Hart's  Mill,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  head-quarters  at  Hillsborough,  and  the 
next  day  vras  with  Lee  when  Pyle  was  defeated.  Ho  was  engaged  in  active  service  all  that  summer,  and 
io  September  was  appointed  a  major,  and,  with  a  pretty  strong  force,  proceeded  toward  Wilmington  to  res- 
cue Governor  Burke,  who  had  been  abducted  from  Hillsborough  by  Fanning,  a  noted  Tory,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. South  of  Fayetteville  he  encountered  a  band  of  Tories,  and,  after  a  severe  skirmish,  defeated  them. 
His  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  that  of  the  Tories  was  six  hundred.  It  was  a  brilliant 
achievement.  He  was  engaged  in  two  or  three  other  military  enterprises  soon  afterward,  when  the  sur- 
render  of  Cornwallis  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  the  South.  With  this  campaign.  Major  Graham's 
revolutionary  services  closed.  In  the  course  of  four  years  (at  the  end  of  which  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age)  he  had  commanded  in  fifteen  engagements,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  companions. 

Major  Graham  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  Mecklenburg,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and,  in  1787,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg  Convention.  By  her  he 
had  twelve  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  the  Honorable  William  A.  Graham,  is  now  (1852)  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after  bis  marriage,  he  erected  iron-works,  and  settled  in  Lincoln 
county,  eight  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford,  where  he  lived  forty  years,  and  died.  In  1814,  one  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  volunteers  against  the  Creek  Indians. 
Graham  was  urgently  solicited  to  take  the  command.  He  consented,  and  received  the  commission  of  ma- 
jor general.  He  arrived  with  his  corps  just  as  the  Creeks  had  submiued  to  Generals  Jackson,  Coffee,  and 
Carroll,  after  the  battle  at  the  Horse  Shoe.  For  many  years  after  that  war,  General  Graham  was  the  senior 
officer  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  state  militia.  Temperate  in  ail  things,  he  enjoyed  remarkable  health  until 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  apoplexy,  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  1836,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  His  honored  remains  lie  in  a  secluded  spot,  near  the  great  road  leading  from 
Beattie's  Ford  to  Lincolnton. 

'  Stedman,  an  eye-witness,  from  whose  work  the  plan  is  copied,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  river.  This  description  illustrates  the  plan.  "  The  light  infantry  of  the  guards,  led  by  Col- 
onel Hall,  first  entered  the  water.  They  were  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  grenadiers  by  the  bat- 
talions, the  men  marching  in  platoons,  to  support  one  another  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  When 
the  light  infantry  had  nearly  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  they  were  challenged  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
sentinels.  The  sentinel  having  challenged  thrice  and  received  no  answer,  immediately  gave  the  alarm  by 
discharging  his  musket ;  and  the  enemy's  pickets  were  turned  out.  No  sooner  did  the  guide  [a  Tory]  who 
attended  the  light  infantry  to  show  them  the  ford,  hear  the  report  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  than  he  turned 
round  and  left  them.  This,  which  at  first  seemed  to  portend  much  mischief,  in  the  end  proved  a  fortunate 
incident.  Colonel  Hall,  being  forsaken  by  his  guide,  and  not  knowing  the  true  direction  of  the  ford,  led  the 
eolumn  directly  across  the  river,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  bank.  This  direction,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  carried  the  British  troops  considerably  above  the  place  where  the  ford  terminated  on  the  other 
aide,  and  where  the  enemy's  pickets  were  posted,  so  that  when  they  delivered  their  fire  the  light  infantry 
were  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  its  direction,  and  it  took  place  angularly  upon  the 
grenadiers,  bo  as  to  produce  no  great  eflfect." — Hittory  of  the  American  War,  ii.,  328. 

'  General  William  Davidson  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1746.     His  family  went  to  • 
North  Carolina  (Rowan  county)  when  he  was  four  years  old.     He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,*  an 

*  Thb  building  ttood  nppn  the  site  of  the  pre*ent  recidcnce  of  W.  J.  Alexander,  E«q..  nnd  was  better  known  during  tbo  Rev- 
olatioti  M  Ubtff  HM  Acadewtf.  Prorlous  to  the  estMblishraent  of  an  inftitution  oC  learning  here,  there  were  but  two  char* 
Cored  aeaiiiMriet  in  the  province;  one  at  Edentnn,  and  the  other  at  Newbern.  In  these  none  but  oiembers  of  the  Established 
Cburch  were  allowed  to  bold  official  station.  The  Presbyterians,  who  were  rery  numerous,  resolred  to  have  a  seminary  of 
tbetr  own.  and  applied  for  an  unrestricted  charter  for  a  college.  It  was  granted ;  but.  notwitlistanding  it  was  called  Queen's 
College,  in  cooipUment  to  the  consort  of  the  king,  and  was  located  in  a  town  called  by  her  name,  and  a  county  of  the  same 
name  m  her  birtb«place,  the  charter  was  repealed  in  1771  by  royal  decree.  The  triple  compliment  was  of  no  avail.  It  contin- 
lied  to  exist,  oererthdess,  and  the  first  Lcgtstature  under  the  State  Constitution,  in  1777.  gave  it  a  charter  under  the  title  otLib- 
«rf]r  Hail  Acadmai.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  would  not  allow  any  preference  to  be  given  to  one  religious  denomination  over 
«-**>>»*-  in  the  management  of  tiie  aflTairs  of  the  institution ;  and  with  ftrauness  they  pressed  forward,  with  a  determinatioD 
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tia  were  entirely  routed ;  and  all  the  fords  being  abandoned,  Cornwallis,  with  the  whole  royal 
army,  crossed  the  Catawba  without  further  molestation.*  /  The  militia  reassembled  at  Tar- 
rant's tavern,  about  ten  miles  distant.  Tarleton,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  cavalry  in  pursuit 
hastened  to  their  rendezvous,  made  a  furious  charge,  broke  through  their  center,  killed  quite 
a  number,  and  dispersed  the  whole.  A  heavy  rain  had  injured  their  powder,  and  they  were 
not  prepared  to  fight.  The  loss  of  Greneral  Davidson,  and  the  total  dispersion  of  the  militia, 
greatly  dispirited  the  patriots  in  that  region,  and  Toryism  again  became  bold  and  active. 

Now  fairly  commenced  the  great  race  between  Greene  and  Comwallis ;  the  goal  was 
the  Dan,  the  prize  the  possession  of  the  Carolinas. 

General  Greene  had  hoped,  by  guarding  the  fords  on  the  Catawba  with  the  light  troops 
under  Morgan,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  army  until  Huger  and  Williams  should 
arrive  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  American  forces.  The  passage  at  Cowan's  Ford  de- 
stroyed these  hopes,  and  Morgan  and  his  light  troops  retreated  precipitately  toward  the  Yad- 
kin. The  detachment  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster  crossed  at  Beattie*8  Ford,  and  joined 
Cornwallis  the  next  day,^  on  the  road  to  Salisbury,  five  miles  from  the  crossing-place. 
The  royal  army  rested  at  Salisbury*  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  started  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene  and  Morgan.  These  officers  did  not  await  the  dawn,  but  passed  the  Yad- 
kin at  Trading  Ford  (see  cut  on  opposite  page),  while  Cornwallis  was  slumbering  ;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third,  the  earl  hastened  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  on  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  the  Americans  were  beyond  his  reach,  and  Providence  had  again  placed  an  impassa- 
ble barrier  of  water  between  them.  Another  copious  rain  in  the  mountains  had  swollen  the 
Yadkin  to  a  mighty  river.  The  horses  of  Morgan  had  forded  the  stream  at  midnight,  and 
the  infantry  passed  over  in  bateaux  at  dawn.  These  .vessels  were  secured  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside  before  he  could 
cross.  A^ain  he  had  the  Americans  almost  within  his  grasp.  A  corps  of  riflemen  were 
yet  on  the  west  side  when  O'Hara,  with  the  van-guard,  approached,  but  these  escaped  across 
the  river,  after  a  smart  skirmish  of  a  few  minutes.  Nothing  was  lost  but  a  few  wagons 
belonging  to  the  Whigs  who  were  fleeing  with  the  American  army,  with  their  efiects. 

Greene  now  pushed  on   toward  Guilford  Court  House,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sev- 

instituiioD  at  Charlotte,  where  many  of  the  patriots  of  Carolina  were  instructed  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  took  up  arras.  Ho  was  major  of  one  of  the  Arst  regiments  raised  in  Carolina,  but  first  saw  active 
yy  service  in  New  Jersey.     In  November,  1779,  he  was  detached  to  re- 

^^  enforce  Lincoln  at  the  South.     In  a  skirmish,  near  Calsoo's  Mills,  a 

ball  passed  through  his  body,  near  the  kidneys,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal.  He  was  appointed  brigadier  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
in  the  place  of  Colonel  Rutherford,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  there. 
In  the  action  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  first  of  February,  1781,  be  was 
shot  through  the  breast,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  Congress,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September  following,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $500  dollars.*     General  Davidson  was  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  great  activity,  and  pure  devotion. 

*  The  loss  on  this  occasion  is  not  certainly  kno\ini.  Colonel  Hall  and  three  or  four  of  the  light  infaotry 
were  killed,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  Davidson,  and  about  twentj 
killed  and  wounded.  Cornwallis's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore. 
O'Hara's  horse  tumbled  over  with  him  in  the  water,  and  other  horses  were  carried  down  the  stream. — Lee's 
Memoirs,  137. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  at  Salisbury,  the  British  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Newman,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  Whig.  There,  in  presence  of  Tarleton  and  others.  Dr.  Newman's  two 
little  sons  were  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  with  grains  of  com,  a  red  grain 
representing  the  British  officers,  and  a  white  one  the  Americans.  Washington  and  Tarleton  were  partic- 
ularly represented,  and  as  one  pursued  the  other,  as  in  a  real  battle,  the  little  fellows  shouted,  *'  Hurrah  ibr 
Washington,  Tarleton  runs  I  Hurrah  for  Washington !''  Tarleton  looked  on  fof  a  while,  but  beconio^ 
irritated,  he  exclaimed,  *'  See  those  cursed  little  rebels.''  * 

to  maintain  both  religions  and  political  freedom.  These  principles,  ever  active,  made  MeckleabArg,  the  teat  of  this  free  inatita- 
tion  of  learning— "the  most  rebellious  county  in  the  stste"— "lAe  Uorneta  Mfsc"  No  doubt  the  repealing  of  the  charter  by 
royal  authority,  of  this  popular  kistitution,  operated  povrerfully  in  alienating  th«*  aflfectioos  of  the  people  from  the  parent govcriH 
mcnt ;  for  there,  as  in  every  dissenting  commnnity  in  America,  the  establirhmuot  of  **  Ute  Church"  as  a  dominant  power  •atons 
them,  was  regarded  with  disfavor.  Episcopacy  and  royalty  appeared  to  be  inseparable  in  Interest,  and  coucorreBt  ia  arirtocntio 
tendencies.  *  JoitrnaU  of  Cangrat,  vli.,  14d. 
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The  Trading  Ford.  Kambera  of  the  two  Armies.  Panage  of  the  Yadkin  by  Comwallla.  HU  Mnrch  reaumed. 

enth.A     He  had  dispatched  an  order  to  Hufi:er  and  Williams  to  inarch  directly 

*    *u    ♦       •    :       •Feb.,  1781. 

to  that  point, 
and  join  him  there. 
This  order  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  and  these  offi- 
cers, with  their  com- 
mands, arrived  there 
on  the  same  day  with 
Greene  and  Morgan. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee 
and  his  legion,  who  had 
been  on  an  expedition  to 
Georgetown,  seventy- 
five  miles  below  Che- 
raw,  overtook  them  on 
their  march,  and  that 
gallant  corps  was  now 
added  to  the  concentra- 
ted strength  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  army,  lying 
at  rest*  on  the  slopes 
around  Martinsville,  was 
mustered  on  the  eighth, 
and  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  including  five  hundred  militia.  Of  this  number 
nearly  two  hundred  were  superior  cavalry.  The  army  of  Cornwallis  in  pursuit,  was  be- 
tween two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  thousand  strong,  of  which  three  hundred  were 
mounted  men. 

Perceiving  no  prospect  of  the  falling  of  the  river,  for  the  rain  continued,  Cornwallis 
marched  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the  western  side  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  shallow  ford  near 
the  present  village  of  Huntsville,  in  Surrey  county,  where  he  crossed.  There  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  American  army,  and  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  separate  was  extinguished.  An  attempt  to  intercept  their  march  toward  Virginia, 
and  compel  Greene  to  fight  or  surrender,  was  now  the  chief  object  of  the  earl's  solicitude. 
Upon  the  success  of  this  undertaking  depended  not  only  the  maintenance  of  his  power  in 
the  Carolinas,  but  perhaps  the  actual  existence  of  his  army.  He  knew  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  army  in  numbers,  and  being  assured  that  the  rivers  which  lay  between  Greene 
and  Virginia  were  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded,  and  the  ferries  too  wide  apart  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  at  one  point  to  transport  the  retreating  army  across,  he  felt  con- 
fident of  success.  His  lordship  was  now  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Greene,  at  Guilford, 
and  nearer  the  shallow  fords  of  the  Dan  than  he  was  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  February  ^ 
he  resumed  his  march  with  vigor,  to  gain  a  position  in  front  of  the  Americans. 


TKAonva  Fornix' 


'  Both  divisions  of  the  army  were  in  want  of  rest.  That  of  Morgan  had  been  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion since  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  and  had  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles ;  that  of  Hnger  bad  trav- 
e!ed  one  hundred  miles  from  the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  with  bad  wagons  and  poor  teams,  over  an  exceedingly 
wretched  road.  Many  marched  without  shoes  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  their  footsteps  were  marked 
with  blood  for  many  miles.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  roads  in  winter,  at  the  South, 
where  the  red  clay  abounds,  without  passing  over  them.  Until  I  had  done  so,  I  could  not  appreciate  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  two  armies  in  this  race  toward  Virginia,  particularly  in  the  transportation 
of  baggage  wagons  or  of  artillery. 

*  This  view  of  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene,  with  Morgan  and  his  light  troops,  crossed  the  Tadkin,  is 
from  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  is  just  at  the  foot  of  an  island,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  great 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Salisbury.  The  river  is  usually  fordable  between  the  island  and  the  stakes  seen  in 
the  picture ;  below  that  point  the  water  is  deep.  I  made  this  sketch  just  at  dawn  on  a  cold  frosty  morn- 
iMkg  (January  5,  1849),  the  moon  shining  brightly  in  the  west,  and  the  nearer  stars  glittering  in  profusion 
in  the  deep  sky  above. 
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Greene's  Retoludon  to  contiiitte  his  Retreat 


Light  Ann  J  organized. 


Colonel  Wmianu. 


Line  of  March. 


«  Feb.  9. 


Greene,  also  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  called  a  council  of  war, ^  when 
it  was  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  across  the  Dan 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  Virginia.  A  light  army,  designed  to  maneaver  in  the  rear  of 
the  Americans  and  in  front  of  the  pursuers,  was  formed  out  of  Lee's  legion,  the  regular  bat- 
talion of  infantry  under  Colonel  Howard,  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Washington,  and  a 
small  corps  of  Virginia  riflemen  under  Major  Campbell,  in  all  about  seven  hundred  men, 

the  flower  of  the  Southern  army.  General  Mor- 
gan, who  was  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  tor- 
tured by  rheumatism,  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
the  service.  Greene  was  embarrassed,  for  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
brave  partisan,  and  wished  him  to  command  the 
light  corps  just  organized.  Morgan  declined, 
and  Greene  bestowed  the  honor  upon  his  deputy 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  Otho  Holland  Will- 
iams, a  brave  young  officer  of  the  Maryland  line, 
who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  commander.'  Williams  entered  upon  his 
command  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  and  on 
that  day  the  whole  army  moved  toward  the  Dan 
at  a  point  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House. 

The  two  armies  moved  in  lines  almost  par- 
allel with  each  other,  Greene  on  the  right,  and 
Cornwallis  on  the  led.  Colonel  Williams,  with 
his  light  corps,  took  an  intermediate  road,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Lee's  "  par- 
tisan legion,"  which  maneuvered  in  the  rear,  was  often  in  sight  of  O'Hara's  van-guard. 
Great  vigilance  was  necessary  at  night  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  so  numerous  were  the 
patrols,  that  each  man  on  the  march  enjoyed  only  six  hours  sleep  in  forty-eight.  WiUiami 
always  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  a  sufficient  distance  in  advance  to 
partake  of  breakfast,  the  only  meal  they  were  allowed  each  day.  Cornwallis  was  equally 
active,  and  both  armies  made  the  extraordinary  progress  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth,  while  a  portion  of  the  light  troops  were  eating  break- 
fast at  a  farm-house,  they  were  informed  by  a  friendly  countryman,  who  came  from  his 
plow  for  the  purpose,  that  the  British  army  had  left  their  direct  route,  and  were  only  four 
miles  in  the  rear,  upon  the  road  they  were  marching.  Lee  dispatched  Captain  Mark  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  efficient  of  his  cavalry  officers,  to  reconnoiter,  and  his  whole  camp 

*  Otho  Holland  Williams  was  born  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland,  in  1748.  His  anceston 
were  Welsh,  and  came  to  America  soon  after  Lord  Baltimore  became  proprietor  of  the  provinoe  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  a  resident  of  Frederick  county  when  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  began,  where  he  entered  the  military  service  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  corps  under  Col- 
onel Michael  Cresap,  and  with  that  officer  he  went  to  Boston.  He  was  afUrward  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  company.  In  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  major,  and  fought  at  Fort  Washington  with  distinc- 
tion. In  that  engagement  he  was  wounded  and  captured,  and  for  some  time  experienced  the  horrors  of  the 
provost  prison  of  New  York.  He  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Major  Aokland,  captured  at  Saratoga. 
During  his  captivity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Maryland  line.  He  was 
Gates's  adjutant  general  during  the  campaign  of  1780.  When  Gates  collected  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
scattered  at  Camden,  the  Marylanders  were  formed  into  two  battalions,  constituting  one  regiment  To 
Williams  was  assitrned  the  command,  with  John  Eager  Howard  as  his  heutenant  When  Greene  assumed 
the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  he  perceived  the  value  of  Williams,  and  appointed  him  adjutant  gen- 
eral. In  Greene's  memorable  retreat,  and  the  subsequent  battle  at  GuiUbrd,  Williams  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself;  and  at  Eutaw  Springs  he  led  the  celebrated  charge  which  swept  the  field  and  gained  the  bloody 
victory.  Congress  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  be  received  the  ap-- 
|x>intment  of  collector  of  customs  at  Baltimore,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  which  oocorred  oo  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  1794.  while  on  his  way  to  a  vratering-place  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
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Death  of  Lee't  Bngler.  A  Skirmish  and  Race.  Efibrts  of  both  Partiea  to  reach  the  Dan. 

was  sooQ  in  commotion.     Lee,  with  a  considerable  force,  concealed  himself  in  a  wood,  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  British  van.     Soon  a  y         ^^  ^ 

sharp  firing  was  heard,  and  Captain  Armstrong  y^ /t  jt^J^Z/jA  ^^  Ap 
came  dashing  by  where  Lee  was  posted,  with  some  ^-^xif^^^'^^^^^T^^^^^/^'^^^^y 
of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  under  Captain  Miller,  in  hot  pursuit.  Lee  instantly 
gained  the  road,  and  made  such  a  fierce  charge  upon  the  pursuers  that  he 
completely  broke  their  ranks,  killing  a  large  number.  Captain  Miller  was 
made  prisoner,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging,  for  Lee  charged  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
bugler,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who,  while  hastening  to  Williams,  was  overtaken  and  sabred  by 
the  British  cavalry.*  Lee  was  about  to  hang  him  upon  a  tree,  when  the  British  van  ap- 
peared, and  Miller  was  sent  on  to  Greneral  Greene  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  this  skirmish 
eighteen  of  the  British  dragoons  were  killed ;  the  Americans  lost  only  the  little  bugler. 
The  dead  were  buried  by  Cornwallis,  an  hour  afterward. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  another  encounter  occurred.  Lee's  troops  had  been  deprived 
of  their  morning  meal,  which  was  half  cooked  when  the  countryman  gave  the  alarm.  By 
taking  a  road  shorter  and  more  secluded  than  the  one  passed  by  Williams,  he  hoped  to  gain 
time  to  dine  at  a  well-stocked  farm.  He  did  not  apprehend  a  surprise,  for  the  road  was 
only  a  by-way.  He  stationed  a  few  videttes,  however,  to  watch,  and  well  he  did.  Just 
as  the  horses  were  about  to  partake  of  their  provender,  and  the  soldiers  of  corn  bread  and 
bacon,  the  videttes  fired  an  alarm  and  came  dashing  toward  the  main  body.  Battle  or 
flight  was  the  alternative.  Before  them  was  a  swollen  stream  spanned  by  a  single  bridge  ; 
to  gain  and  hold  this,  was  an  object  of  vital  importance  to  Lee.  His  infantry  were  ordered 
to  run  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  the  cavalry  prepared  to  cover  a  retreat.  The  van 
of  the  British  were  surprised  at  this  meeting,  not  being  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe, 
and  while  halting  to  receive  orders,  Lee's  troops  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  bridge. 
The  British  soon  followed,  and  across  a  cultivated  plain  both  parties  sped  with  all  their 
might.  The  Americans  had  the  strongest  and  fleetest  horses,  and,  ascending  a  hill  to  its 
summit,  they  entered  upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Irwin's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan.  All  day 
long  O'Hara,  with  the  van  of  the  British  army,  continued  in  pursuit,  and  was  frequently  in 
sight  of  Lee's  legion  ;  sometimes  within  rifle-shot.  Thus  again  escaped  this  right  arm  of 
the  Southern  army.     Vigilance — sleepless  vigilance  alone,  under  Providence,  preserved  it. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  dark,  cold,  and  drizzly.  Cornwallis  and  his  whole  army 
were  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  now  was  his  only  chance  for  striking  an  ef- 
fective blow,  for  another  day,  and  Greene  might  be  beyond  the  Dan.  The  British  com- 
mander resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  his  prey  before  morning.  Will- 
iams and  the  wearied  troops  of  Lee  were  compelled  to  do  the  same  to  avoid  an  encounter. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  position  of  Greene,  and  felt  great  anxiety  for  his  safety.  At 
eight  o'clock,  they  were  much  alarmed  by  the  apparition  of  camp  fires,  a  mile  in  advance, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  camp  of  Greene,  and  that  Cornwallis  would  inevitably  overtake  him. 
Williams  prepared  to  confront  and  annoy  the  enemy  while  Greene  should  escape.  This 
sacrifice  was  unnecessary,  for  the  camp  fires  were  those  Greene  had  lighted  two  nights  be- 
fore, and  had  been  kept  burning  by  friendly  people  in  the  neighborhood.  With  glad  hearts 
the  light  troops  pressed  forward,  until  assured  that  the  enemy  had  halted  for  the  night,  when 
they  lighted  fires,  laid  down,  and  slumbered  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Only  forty  miles  now  intervened  between  Cornwallis  and  the  Dan.  His  rest  was  brief, 
and  before  dawn  he  was  again  in  pursuit.     The  roads,  passing  through  a  red  clay  region, 

*  The  pony  rode  by  the  coaotryman  who  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  British  was  raach  jaded,  and 
when  he  went  back  with  Armstrong,  Lee  ordered  his  young  bugler  to  change  horses  with  the  planter. 
Upon  the  jaded  pony  the  bugler  started  for  the  ranks  of  Williams  in  advance.  The  attacking  party,  under 
Captain  Miller,  soon  overtook  the  bugler,  who,  too  small  to  carry  a  sword,  was  unarmed.  The  poor  boy 
was  cut  do^-n,  begging  for  mercy.  Lee  saw  the  transaction  just  as  he  led  bis  cavalry  to  the  attack.  He 
was  greatly  exasperated,  and  held  Captain  Miller  responsible  for  the  deed.  That  officer  charged  the  cru- 
elty upon  the  drunkenness  of  some  of  bis  men,  but  Lee  would  listen  to  no  excuse.  Miller  escaped,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  text.     The  bugler  was  left  in  the  woods  by  the  road  side. 
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were  wretched  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  pursaed  and  the  pursuers  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
It  was  the  last  stake  for  the  prize,  and  eagerly  both  parties  contended  for  it.  During  the 
forenoon,  only  a  single  hour  was  allowed  by  the  belligerents  for  a  repast.  At  noon  a  loud 
shout  went  up  from  the  American  host ;  a  courier,  covered  with  mud,  his  horse  reekiDg 
with  sweat,  brought  a  letter  to  Colonel  Williams  from  Greene,  announcing  the  joyful  tidings 
•  Feb.  13  ^^^^  ^  ^^  crossed  the  Dan  safely  at  IrwirCs  Ferry  on  the  preceding  day,^ 
1781.  That  shout  was  heard  by  0*Hara,  and  Cornwallis  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  evil. 
Still  he  pressed  forward.  At  three  o'clock,  when  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river,  Will- 
iams filed  off  toward  Boyd*s  Ferry,  leaving  Lee  to  maneuver  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Will- 
iams reached  the  shore  before  sunset,  and  at  dark  was  landed  upon  the  north  side.  Lee 
sent  his  infantry  on  in  advance,  and  at  twilight  withdrew  with  his  cavalry,  and  galloped 
for  the  river.  When  he  arrived,  his  infantry  had  just  passed  in  boats  with  safety.  The 
horses  were  turned  into  the  stream,  while  the  dragoons  embarked  in  bateaux.  At  nine 
o'clock.  Lieutenant-colonels  Lee  and  Carrington  (the  quarter-master  general'),  embarked  in 
the  last  boat,  and  before  midnight  the  wearied  troops  were  in  deep  slumber  in  the  bosom 
of  Virginia.  During  the  evening  Cornwallis  heard  of  the  passage  of  Greene,  and  the  escape 
of  Williams  and  his  light  troops.  The  Dan  was  too  much  swollen  to  be  forded  ;  every 
boat  was  moored  upon  the  northern  shore,  and  for  the  third  time  a  barrier  of  water  inter- 
posed between  the  pursuer  and  pursued.  The  prize  was  lost,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
Cornwallis  moved  slowly  back  toward  Hillsborough,  aAer  resting  his  wearied  troops  for  a 
day.  He  had  but  one  hope  left,  the  promised  general  rising  of  the  Tories  in  North  Car- 
olina, now  that  the  *<  rebel  army"  was  driven  out  of  the  state.  Greene  encamped  in  the 
rich  and  friendly  district  of  Halifax  county,  in  Virginia,  and  there  his  weaned  troops  reposed 
after  one  of  the  most  skillfully  conducted  and  remarkable  retreats  on  record.*     Upon  this 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Carrington  was  an  exceedingly  active  officer.     He  had  been  detached  with 
that  portion  of  the  Virg^inia  regiment  of  artillery  retained  with  the  main  army,  when  some  of  his  companies 

had  attended  the  Virginia  line  to  the  South, 
and  had  heen  taken  at  the  surrender  of 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  North  Carolina 
with  De  Ealb,  Colonel  Harrison,  commander 
the  Virginia  artillery,  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived and  assumed  the  command.     On  ao- 


//  count  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Harrison, 


Carrington  retired,  and  was  afterward  dis- 
patched by  Gates  to  superintend  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Roanoke,  to  ascertain  the  readiest  points  of  communication  across  it,  to  be  used  either  in  re- 
ceiving  supplies  from  Virginia  or  in  retreating  from  North  Carolina.  Greene  found  him  engaged  in  this 
service.  Aided  by  Captain  Smith  of  the  Maryland  line,  he  explored  the  Dan,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  Greene  to  cross  it  with  his  army.  Having  completed  his  arrangements,  he  joined  the  army  near  the 
Yadkin,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  Lee's  officers  in  the  retreat  to  the  Dan.  At  thb  time  he  faekl 
the  office  of  quarter-master  general  of  the  Southern  army,  which  office  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and 
the  service.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  on 
alternate  days  with  Lamb  and  Stevens  of  New  York.  After  the  war,  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  his  native  state  (Virginia).  When  Aaron  Burr  was  tried  for  treason,  Colonel  Carrington  was  the 
foreman  of  the  jury.  He  jlied  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. — See 
Lee's  Mtmoirt. 

>  Gordon,  Ramsey,  Lee,  Tarleton,  Stedman,  &c.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  retreating  army  was 
more  than  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  in  February,  when  the  roads  are  worse  than  at  any  ^er  season 
of  the  year,  sometimes  very  muddy,  at  others  frozen  hard.  On  the  day  after  his  passage,  Greene  sent  Uie 
following  dispatch  to  Governor  Jefferson :  ''  On  the  Dan  River,  almost  fotigued  to  death,  having  bad  a  re- 
treat to  conduct  for  upward  of  two  hundred  miles,  maneuvering  constantly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  give 
time  for  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  get  oflf  our  stores."  Nothing  of  importance  was  Icftt  on  the  way,  and 
baggage  and  stores  were  safely  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side.  The  condition  of  the  army  was  wretched 
respecting  clothing.  The  shoes  were  generally  worn  out,  the  body-clothes  much  tattered,  and  no  mmv 
than  a  blanket  for  four  men.  The  light  corps  were  a  little  better  oO;  yet  there  was  only  one  blanket  for 
three  men.  During  the  retreat  from  Guilford,  the  tents  were  never  used ;  and  Greene,  in  his  note  to  Will- 
iaros  announcing  bis  passage  of  the  Dan,  declared  that  he  had  not  slept  more  than  four  hours  since  he  left 
.Guilford.  The  troops  were  allowed  only  one  meal  a  day  during  the  retreat.  Before  crossing,  many  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  deserted ;  only  about  eighty  remained.     Genera]  Lillington  (who  was  a  ool- 
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moTement  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  when  the  result  was  known  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where  chanted  a  loud  alleluiah. 

As  we  have  observed  (page  591),  Greene  soon  prepared  to  recross  the  Dan,  and  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  losses  in  Carolina.     We  have  considered  the  first  movements  toward  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  this  object — ^the  expedition  of  Lee  and  Pickens  beyond  the  Haw,  the  defeat  of 
Pyle,  and  the  retreat  of  Tarleton  to  Hillsborough.     The  success  of  this  enterprise,  the  ar- 
rival in  camp  of  General  Stevens,  with  six  hundred  Virginia  militia,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  a  demonstration  before  the  Tories  should  rise,  caused  Greene  to  break  up  his  camp 
after  a  few  days  of  repose.     He  recrossed  the  Dan  on  the  twenty-third, t^  and  this 
event  being  made  known,  completely  dispirited  the  Loyalists  who  were  disposed  to  ' 
join  the  royal  army.     The  recruiting  service  stopped,  and  the  friends  of  government,  awed 
by  the  fate  of  Pyle*s  corps,  stood  still.  *  The  situation  of  Comwallis  was  full  of  peril.     The 
country  around  Hillsborough  was  speedily  stripped  of  provision  by  his  army,^  and  he  found 
it  expedient  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  upon  the  south  side  of  the  AUamance,  west 
of  the  Haw.  ^     On  the  same  day,  Lee  and  Pickens,  with  their  respective  forces,  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  American  light  infantry,  and  the  whole  corps  crossed  the  Haw, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  Creek.     Greene,  with  the  main  army  augmented  by  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  crossed  above  Buffalo  Creek  the  next  moming,c  and  en- 
camped between  Troublesome  Creek  and  Reedy  Fork.     It  was  an  ineligible  place ;  ""  °  ' 
and,  hoping  to  gain  time  for  all  his  expected  re-enforcements  to  come  in,  Greene  constantly 
changed  his  position,  and  placed  Colonel  Williams  and  his  light  corps  between  the  two 
armies,  now  within  a  score  of  miles  of  each  other.     Tarleton  occupied  the  sanie  relative 
position  to  the  British  army,  and  he  and  Williams  frequently  menaced  each  other.     Final- 
ly, the  latter  having  approached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  British  camp,  Tarleton  attacked 
him,^  and  a  brief  but  warm  skirmish  ensued.     This  encounter  was  sustained,  on   d^x^^rchs, 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  by  Lee's  legion  and  Preston's  riflemen.     About       ^^s^ 
thirty  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  Americans  sustained  no  loss.     In  the 
mean  while,  Greene's  constant  change  of  position,  sometimes  seen  on  the  Troublesome  Creek, 
and  sometimes  appearing  near  Guilford,  gave  the  impression  that  his  force  was  larger  than 
it  really  was,  and  Cornwallis  was  much  perplexed.     Well  knowing  that  the  American  army 
was  augmenting  by  the  arrival  of  militia,  he  resolved  to  bring  Greene  to  action  at  once. 
Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  crossed  the  Allamance,«  hoping  to  beat  up  Will- 
iams's quarters,  then  between  that  stream  and  Reedy  Fork,  and  surprise  Greene. 
Williams's  vigilant  patrols  discovered  the  approach  of  the  enemy  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  road  to  Wetzell's  Mill,  an  important  pass  on  the  Reedy  Fork.     Lee's 
legion  immediately  maneuvered  in  front  of  the  enemy,  while  Williams  withdrew  his  light 
troops  and  other  corps  of  regulars  and  militia  across  the  stream.*     A  covering  party,  com- 
posed of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Virginia  militia,  were  attacked  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster, 
with  one  thousand  British  infantry  and  a  portion  of  Tarleton's  cavalry.     The  militia  bold- 
ly returned  the  fire,  and  then  fled  across  the  creek.     The  British  infantry  followed,*  and  met 

oael  at  the  battle  on  Moore's  Creek),  was  sent  with  hb  corps  to  Cross  Creek,  to  awe  the  Tories  in  that 
quarter. 

^  Stedman  says  (ii.,  335),  "  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  British  army  [at  Hillsborough],  that  the  author, 
with  a  file  of  men,  was  obliged  to  go  from  house  to  house  throughout  the  town,  to  take  provisions  from  the 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  greatly  distressed  by  this  measure,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  ex- 
treme necessity." 

'  These  consisted  of  quite  a  large  body  of  militia,  under  Pickens ;  a  corps  of  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-ool- 
ooel  William  A.  Washington  ;  some  militia  and  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  the  hero  of  King's  Mount- 
ain ;  and  regular  infantry,  under  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  Cowpens. 

'  Lee  says,  that  in  the  woods,  near  the  mill,  where  some  riflemen  were  stationed,  was  an  old  log  school- 
bouse.  In  this  building,  twenty-five  of  the  most  expert  marksmen,  who  were  at  King's  Mountain,  were 
stationed  by  Lee,  with  orders  not  to  engage  in  the  general  conflict,  but  to  pick  off*  officers  at  a  distance 
When  Webster  entered  the  stream,  and  was  slowly  fording  its  rooky  bed,  the  marksmen  all  discharged 
their  rifles  at  him  in  consecutive  order,  each  certain  of  hitting  him,  yet  not  a  ball  touched  him  or  his  horse. 
Thirty-two  dischargee  were  made  without  effect  I  The  hand  of  Providence  shielded  him  on  that  day,  but 
soon  he  received  a  (lUal  wound,  in  a  battle  far  more  fieroe  and  bloody. — ^Lee's  Menioin^  164. 
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with  a  severe  attack  from  Campbell's  riflemen  and  Lee's  infantry.  Webster  was  quickly 
re-enforced  by  some  Hessians  and  chasseurs,  and  the  whole  were  supported  by  field-pieces 
planted  by  Cornwallis  upon  an  eminence  near  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  artillery  dis- 
mayed the  militia,  which  Williams  perceiving,  ordered  them  to  retire.  He  followed  with 
Howard's  battalion,  flanked  by  Kirkwood's  Delaware  infantry  and  the  infantry  of  Lee's 
legion,  the  whole  covered  by  Washington's  cavalry.*  The  day  was  far  spent,  and  Corn- 
wallis did  not  pursue.  In  this  skirmish  the  Americans  lost  about  fifly  killed  and  wounded. 
As  soon  as  Greene  heard  of  the  approach  of  Cornwallis,  he  fell  back  across  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Haw  with  the  main  army,  determined  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until  the  ar- 
rival  of  re-enforcements,  now  fast  approaching.  In  the  mean  while  he  changed  his  position 
daily,  and  Cornwallis,  who,  unwilling  to  wear  down  his  army  by  useless  attempts  to  strike 
the  Americans  in  detail,  had  retired  slowly  to  Bell's  Mills  on  the  Deep  River,  about  thirteen 
miles  below  the  present  Jamestown,  could  gain  no  positive  information  concerning  him.' 
At  length,  while  encamped  at  Speedwell's  iron  .works,  on  Troublesome  Creek,  northeast  of 
Guilford,  Greene  was  joined  by  a  brigade  of  militia  from  Virginia,  under  General  Lawson  ; 
two  from  North  Carolina,  under  Generals  Butler  and  Eaton ;  and  four  hundred  regulars, 
raised  for  eighteen  months. &  He  now  felt  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  the  earl, 
and  the  light  corps  of  Colonel  Williams  was  incorporated  with  the  main  army.' 
Crossing  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork,  Greene  encamped  in  battle  order  near  Guilford  Court 
House,  b  The  movements  of  the  two  generals  during  the  ten  preceding  days  were 
of  great  interest.  They  were  contending  for  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value.  One 
false  step  by  either  party  would  have  been  his  ruin.  None  were  more  interested  spectators 
than  the  Tories,  from  whom  Cornwallis  fondly  anticipated  aid.  When  Greene  invited  bat- 
tle, they  were  utterly  amazed,  and  not  one  dared  lift  his  arm  in  defense  of  the  king,  the  is- 
sue being  so  doubtful. 

Cornwallis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  advanced  from  Deep  Reep  River  toward  New  Gar- 
den (Quaker)  meeting-house.     Perceiving  Greene's  disposition  to  fight,  he  gladly  prepared 
to  meet  him.     It  was  an  event  he  had  been  trying  to  accomplish  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Sending  his  baggage  back  to  Bell's  Mills,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  under  a  proper 
escort,  he  moved  forward  at  dawn  the  next  morning,^  with  twenty-four  hundred 
men,  chiefly  veterans.     The  vigilant  Lee,  with  his  legion,  was  near  New  Garden 

^  Gordon  relates  that  Sergeant-major  Perry,  and  Quarter-master-sergeant  Lumsford,  of  Lee's  dragoons, 
performed  a  very  bold  maneuver.  They  were  separately  detached,  with  four  dragoons,  to  make  observa- 
tions. They  saw  sixteen  or  eighteen  British  horsemen  ride  into  a  farm-house  yard  in  an  irregular  manner, 
and  some  of  them  dismount.  The  two  young  men  jpined  their  forces,  charged  the  horsemen,  and,  in  sigbc 
of  Tarleton's  legion,  cut  every  man  down.     They  then  retired  without  a  scar ! — Gordon,  iii.,  172. 

*  Cornwallis  first  encamped,  in  this  retrogade  march,  on  the  plantation  of  William  Rankin,  a  Whig,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of  Ralph  Gorrel,  another  wealthy  patriot.  The  family  were  tum^  oat 
of  doors,  and  sought  shelter  at  a  neighbor's  house.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  destroyed  until  the  place 
was  made  a  desolation.  On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  royal  army  proceeded  to  the  plantation  of 
Reverend  Dr.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Whigs  in  North  Carolina,  from  the  time  of  the  Regulator 
movement.  The  doctor  was  then  in  Greene's  camp,  at  the  iron-works  on  Troublesome  Creek.  His  family 
left  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  smoke-house,  where  they  remained  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  a 
bed,  exposed  to  the  abuse  and  profane  language  of  the  soldiery.  Cornwallis  occupied  the  house  of  Mr. 
M^Cuistin,  on  the  great  road  from  the  Court  House  to  Fayetteville.  Every  thing  but  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  on  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  '^  Every  panel  of  fence  on  the  premises  was  burned ;  every 
particle  of  provisions  was  consumed  or  carried  away ;  every  living  thing  was  destroyed,  except  one  old 
goose ;  and  nearly  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  penetrated  with  their  iron  ramrods  in  search  of  hidden 
treasure."  By  command  of  the  officers,  the  doctor's  valuable  library  and  papers — even  the  family  Bible— 
WHfe  burned  in  an  oven  near  the  house.  All  was  made  a  desolation.  Cornwallis  had  ofiered  a  reward  of 
o<ie  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  who  should  bring  Dr.  Caldwell  into  his  camp.  Dr.  Carathers,  in  his  Lift 
of  Caldwell^  gives  many  painful  descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  this  good  man  and  his  faithful  Rachel.  Dr. 
Caldwell  died  in  1824,  when  in  his  hundredth  year.     His  wife  died  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

'  The  whole  army  fit  for  duty  now  consisted  of  4243  foot,  and  161  cavalry.  It  was  oompoMd  of  Huger's 
brigade  of  Virginia  continentals,  778 ;  Williams's  Maryland  brigade,  and  a  company  of  Delawares,  630 ;  in- 
fantry of  Lee's  partisan  legion,  82;  total  of  Continental  regulars,  1490.  There  were  1060  North  CaroUaa 
militia;  1693  from  Virginia;  in  all,  2753.  Washington's  light  dragoons,  86;  Lee's  dragoons,  75.  To 
these  were  added,  the  next  day,  40  horse,  under  the  Marquis  oi  Bretagne,  a  French  nobleman. 
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^kirmiih  at  New  Garden  Meeting-houce. 


Defeat  of  Tarleton. 


Lee  driven  back  by  the  main  British  Army 


meeting-house  when  the  van  of  the  British  army,  consisting  of  cavalry,  some  light  infantry, 
and  yagers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,*  approached.  Desirous  of  drawing  them  as 
far   from  the   royal   army, 


and  as  near  Greene's  as  pos- 
sible, Lee  ordered  a  change 
of  front,  and  a  slow  retreat. 
Hoping  to  produce  a  route, 
Tarleton  and  his  cavalry 
pressed  forward  upon  Arm- 
strong, who  was  now  in  the 
rear,  but  with  little  efiect. 
They  made  a  second  charge, 
and  emptied  their  pistols, 
when  Lee,  with  the  troops 
of  Rudolph  and 
Eggleston, 
wheeled  sud- 
denly, and,  in 
a  close  column, 
advanced  upon 
tarleton.  The 
moment  Tarle- 
ton    saw     the 


whole  cavalry  of  the  legion 
pressing  upon  him,  he  sound- 
ed a  retreat ;  for  he  well 
knew  the  superiority  of  the 
horses  of  the  Americans.' 
Only  one  front  section  of 
the  British  cavalry  met  the 
shock,  and  these  were  all 
dismounted,  and  most  of 
the  horses  were  prostrated. 
Some  of  the  dragoons  were 
killed,  and  others  made 
prisoners.  The 
Americans  lost 
neither  man  nor 
horse.  Tarle- 
ton, with  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
corps,  withdrew 
in  great  haste, 
and    sought    to 


gain  the  main  army.  Lee  did  not  pursue,  but  endeavored  to  cut  off  Tarleton's  retreat. 
Wliile  pushing  forward  with  eager  hope,  he  met  the  British  van-guard,  in  the  midst  of  the 
lofty  oaks  at  the  meeting-house.  They  instantly  displayed,  and  gave  his  cavalry  a  terrible 
volley.  Lee  ordered  a  retreat,  when  his  infantry  came  running  up,  and  delivered  a  well- 
directed  fire.  This  was  followed  by  a  volley  from  Campbeirs  riflemen,  who  had  taken  post 
on  the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  a  general  action  ensued.  It  had  continued  but  a  few  min- 
utes, when  Lee,  perceiving  that  the  main  body  of  the  British  was  approaching,  ordered  a 
general  retreat ;  his  cavalry  falling  in  the  rear,  to  cover  the  infantry  and  riflemen.'  Dur- 
ing this  skirmish,  Greene  prepared  for  battle. 

From  Guilford  Court  House  southward,  the  ground  slopes  abruptly,  terminating  in  a 
broken  vale,  through  which  winds  a  small  stream.  At  the  time  of  the  engagement,  there 
were  pretty  broad  clearings  around  the  court-house,  which  extended  southward  along  the 
great  Salisbury  road.  On  either  side  of  the  road,  and  crossing  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
coart-house,  was  a  forest  of  lof\y  oaks.      Within  the  southern  border  of  this  forest,  and  con- 


'  Ba!<a8TRB  Tarlston  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1754.  He  com- 
meoced  the  stndy  of  the  law,  but  when  the  war  in  America  commenced,  he  entered  the  army,  and  camo 
hither  with  Comwallis.  He  served  with  that  officer  in  all  his  campaigns  in  this  country,  and  ended  his 
military  career  at  Yorktown,  in  1781.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  people  of  his  native  town  elected  him 
their  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1 798,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ancas- 
ter.  In  1817,  he  received  the  commission  of  major  general,  but  never  entered  into  active  service.  At 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  Knight  of  Bath.  In  person,  Tarleton 
was  below  the  middle  size,  stout,  strong,  and  heavily  built.  His  legs  were  very  muscular,  and  great  activ- 
ity marked  all  of  his  movements.  He  had  a  sanguinary  and  resentful  temper,  which  made  him  unmerciful 
to  bis  enemies. — See  Georgian  Era,  London,  1833. 

*  The  inferiority  of  the  horses  of  the  British  cavalry  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken 
chie6y  from  the  plantations  in  South  Carolina,  and  could  not  be  compared  in  size  and  strength  with  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from  whence  came  those  of  Lee.  The  momentufh  of  the  latter,  when  meet- 
tog,  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  in  a  charge  they  had  a  great  advantage. 

'  About  forty  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  were  killed  in  this  action ;  and  it  is  believed  that  about  one  hund- 
red of  the  infantry  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  riflemen.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerably 
lev ;  the  exact  number  was  not  reported.  Lieutenant  Snowdon,  of  the  legion  infantry,  was  left  wounded 
on  the  field.  Captain  Tate,  who  shared  in  Howard^s  memorable  charge  at  the  Cowpens,  was  with  Lee,- 
and  bad  his  thigh  broken. 
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Di«po«itioii  uf  the  American  Army  at  Goilford. 


Plan  of  the  Battle. 


Approach  of  the  BiUah. 


cealed  behind  a  fence  and  some  dwarf  trees,  lay  the  North  Carolina  forces  (B),  militia  and 

volunteers,  and  some  riflemen,  the 
whole  under  Generals  Butler  and 
Eaton.  They  were  strongly 
posted,  and  much  was  expected 
of  them.  Within  the  woods, 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  line,  the  second 
line  (C)  was  formed.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Virginia  mih- 
tia,  under  Generals  Stevens  and 
Lawson;^  the  right  flank  of 
Stevens,  and  the  left  flank  of 
Lawson,  resting  on  the  road. 
The  Continental  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  four  raiments,  were 
drawn  up  near  the  court-house,  in 
the  field,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road,  about  fi>ur  hundred  yaids 
in  the  rear  of  the  Virginians. 
The  two  Continental  regiments 
of  Virginia  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Greene  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hewes,  under  Brigadier 
Huger,  and  composed  the  right. 
The  two  Maryland  regiments,  led  by  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Ford,  were 
under  Colonel  Williams,  and  composed  the  left.  The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  Greene, 
lay  near  th^  court-house.  Only  Gunby's  regiment  were  experienced  soldiers  ;  the  remain- 
der  were  new  recruits.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  the  old  Delaware 
corps,  under  Captain  Kirk  wood,  and  Colonel  Lynch  with  a  battalion  of  Virginia  militia, 
were  posted  on  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  and  the  Virginia  rifle- 
men, under  Colonel  Campbell,  were  posted  on  the  left,  each  being  ordered  to  support  the  re- 
spective flanks.  Captain  Singleton,  with  two  six  pounders,  took  post  in  the  road,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  front  line,  and  the  remainder  of  the  artillery  (only  two  pieces)  were  with  the 
rear  line,  near  the  court-house. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  for  battle  when  the  royal  army,  under  Cora- 
wallis,  approached.  It  was  about  noon  ;  the  sun  was  unclouded,  and  the  air  was  cool,  bat 
not  cold.  They  could  be  seen  for  more  than  a  mile,  defihng  (G)  from  the  Salisbury  road 
into  the  open  fields,  and  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle ;  their  scarlet  unilbrnos  and  bar- 


^  These  were  chiefly  from  Aagnsta  and  Rockbridge  counties,  and  were  descendants  of  the  Scotck-Iriih, 
"who  first  settled  that  portion  of  Virginia.  One  company  was  composed  principally  of  the  congregation  of 
James  Waddell,  the  glorious  Blind  Preacher  of  the  wilderness  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
whose  person  and  ministration  is  so  eloquently  described  in  Letter  YII.  of  Wirt's  BritUh  Spff,  He  gave 
them  a  farewell  address  when  they  were  under  arms  and  ready  to  march.  Many  of  them  were  left  upon 
the  field  of  Guilford. 

Note. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — The  shaded  parallelograms,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  others  not  lettered, 
represent  American  troops ;  the  half  shaded  ones  the  British  troops.  6,  the  British  columns  advaacisg 
along  the  road  from  the  direction  of  the  New  Garden  meeting-bouse.  1.  Their  first  position,  in  battle  order. 
B,  the  first  American  line,  consbting  of  North  Carolina  militia,  posted  at  the  bead  of  a  ravine,  in  the  edge 
of  a  wood.  C,  the  second  American  line,  of  Virginia  militia.  A,  extending  irregularly  along  the  road  to 
Reedy  Fork,  to  iu  junction  with  the  main  road,  near  the  court-house.  £,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Con- 
tinentals, under  Huger  and  Williams.  2.  The  second  position  of  the  British,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Caro- 
linians. 3.  The  third  position  of  the  British,  endeavoring  to  gain  Greene's  right.  D,  severe  conflict  be- 
tween Lester  with  the  Hessians  and  the  Americans.  £,  Guilford  Court  House.  The  broken  chimney  in 
the  corner  of  the  map  represents  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  court  house. 
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nished  arms  strongly  oontrastiDg  with  the  somher  aspect  of  the  country,  then  barren  of 
leaves  and  grass.  Having  formed  their^  line,  they  approached  slowly  and  steadily,  chiefly 
in  solid  column  (1),  to  the  contest.  As  soon  as  the  van  appeared,  Singleton  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  it,  but  with  little  eflect.  Lieutenant  M'Leod,  commanding  the  British  artillery, 
pressed  forward  along  the  road,  and  returned  the  fire,  also  with  little  efiect.  The  battle 
now  commenced.  Although  Cornwallis  knew  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  Greene's  position,  he  boldly  began  what  he  had  so  long  sought  an  opportunity 
for — a  general  battle  with  his  antagonist.  He  had  brave  and  veteran  troops.  The  71st 
(Eraser's  Highland  regiment),  with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  formed  his  right,  under 
General  Leslie ;  his  lefl  consisted  of  the  23d  and  3dd  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster.  The  royal  artillery,  led  by  M'Leod,  and  supported  by  the 
light  infantry  of  the  guards  and  the  yagers,  moved  along  the  road  in  the  center.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton,  with  the  first  battalion  of  the  guards,  supported  the  right,  and  Brigadier 
O'Hara,  with  the  grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  supported  the  lefl. 

After  a  brisk  cannonade  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  Singleton,  pursuant  to  orders,  foil  back  to 
the  second  line.  Leslie,  with  the  guards  in  the  center,  supported  on  the  led  by  the  Hes- 
sians, and  on  the  right  by  Webster's  brigade,  immediately  advanced  upon  the  North  Caroli- 
nians, who  were  concealed  behind  a  fence  in  the  edge  of  the  wood.  When  the  British  were 
within  rifie  shot,  the  Carolinians  commenced  a  desultory  fire  upon  them.  The  British 
pressed  steadily  forward,  and  when  at  a  proper  distance,  discharged  their  guns,  and  with  a 
loud  shout  rushed  forward  to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  North  Carolinians  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion,  though  not  a  man  had  been  killed,  or  even  wounded.  Only  a  few  of 
General  Eaton's  men  were  exempt  from  the  panic,  and  these,  falling  back  upon  Lee's  legion 
and  Campbell's  riflemen,  maintained  their  ground  well.  Butler  and  Eaton,  with  Colonel 
Davie,  the  commissary  general,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Throwing 
away  their  muskets,  knapsacks,  and  even  canteens,  they  rushed  through  the  woods  like  fright- 
ened deer,  until  far  beyond  the  point  of  danger.*  Had  the  first  line  done  its  duty,  the  result  of 
the  battle  must  have  been  far  difierent ;  for  the  few  that  remained  with  Campbell,  together 
with  his  corps,  maintained  their  position  so  manfully  that  Leslie  was  obliged  to  order  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Norton  into  line  for  his  support.  The  cowardly  flight  of  the  Carolinians  left  Lee's 
legion  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  ofi^from  the  main  body.  The  Virginians  of  the  sec- 
ond line,  upon  whom  the  first  had  partially  retreated,  did  their  duty  nobly,'  until,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  British,  the  right  of  that  line,  under  General  Lawson,  wheeled  round  upon 
the  left,  and  retreated  in  confusion,  back  to  the  line  of  regulars.  Lieutenant>colonel  Web- 
ster, with  the  British  left,  now  advanced  across  the  open  fields,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
iirom  the  Americans,  and  gallantly  attacked  their  right,  while  Leslie  and  Bose  were  in  fierce 
conflict  with  the  American  left.  The  whole  of  the  British  infantry  were  now  engaged  in 
action.  The  Virginians,  under  Stevens  and  Lawson,  combated  vigorously  with  Webster, 
while  supported  on  the  right  by  Washington  and  his  cavalry.  That  officer  sent  Lynoh's 
battalion  of  riflemen  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Webster.  Perceiving  this,  O'Hara,  with  the 
grenadiers  and  second  battalion  of  guards,  hastened  to  the  support  of  the  left.  Webster  im- 
mediately turned  the  33d  regiment  upon  Lynch,  and  relieved  his  flank  from  annoyance. 

'  Dr.  Camthers,  speaking  from  tradition,  says  that  many  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  the  van,  fell 
near  the  fence,  from  behind  which  the  Carolinians  rose  and  fired.  Among  the  Carolinians  were  some  toI- 
iinteers,  under  Captain  John  Forbes,  from  the  Allamanoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Captain  Forbes  fired  the  first  gun,  and  in  the  retreat  received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  foand  by  his 
friends  thirty  hours  after  the  battle.  He  said  that  a  Tory  passed  him,  and,  instead  of  giving  him  some  wa- 
ter asked  for,  he  kicked  him,  and  called  him  a  rebel.  After  the  death  of  Forbes,  the  Tory  was  found  one 
momiitg  suspended  to  a  tree  before  his  own  door. 

*  General  Stevens  had  posted  forty  riflemen  twenty  paces  in  the  rear  of  his  brigade,  wi(h  orders  to  shoot 
erery  man  who  should  leave  his  post.  This  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  cowardly  in  the  ranks.  Greneral 
Stevens  was  shot  through  the  thigh  during  this  first  conflict  of  his  brigade  with  the  British,  yet  he  did  not 
quit  the  field.  When  the  Carolinians  retreated,  he  had  the  address  to  prevent  his  own  brigade  being  panio- 
stricken,  by  telling  them  that  the  former  had  been  ordered  to  retreat  after  the  first  fire.  He  ordered  the 
Yirginians.  to  open,  and  allow  the  fugitives  to  pass  through. 
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O'Hara,  advancing  at  that  instant  with  the  remainder  of  the  left,  with  fixed  bayonets,  aided 
by  the  Tlst,  under  Leslie,  compelled  first  Lawson's  and  then  Stevens's  brigade  to  give  way, 
and  the  second  line  of  the  Americans  was  broken  up. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  action  on  the  right  (D),  between  the  regiment  of  Bose  and  the 
riflemen,  and  the  legion  infantry,  was  unremitting.  The  portion  of  the  British  force  thos 
engaged  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  third  line  of  the  Americans,  now  well  sup- 
ported by  Colonel  Washington  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  Captain  Kirkwood  with  his 
brave  Delawares.  Greene  felt  hopeful,  and,  riding  along  the  lines,  exhorted  his  battalions 
to  stand  firm,  and  give  the  final  blow  which  would  secure  victory.  Webster  pressed  for- 
ward over  the  ground  lately  occupied  by  the  Virginia  militia  (c)  to  attack  the  rigrfat  wing  of 
the  Continentals.  There  stood  Colonel  Gunby  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  with  the 
first  Maryland  regiment,  ready  to  do  battle.  The  British,  with  great  courage,  rushed  for- 
ward, and  engaged  in  a  close  fire.  The  Marylanders,  nobly  sustained  by  Howe's  Virginia 
regiment  and  Kirkwood's  Delawares,  received  the  shock  so  valiantly,  that  Webster  recoiled 
and  fell  back  across  a  ravine,  where,  upon  an  elevation,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  line.  Very  soon  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  with  the  first  battalion  of  gnards, 
followed  by  two  other  small  corps,  swept  across  the  open  fields,  and  attacked  the  second 
Maryland  regiment,  under  Colonel  Ford,  which  was  supported  by  Captain  Finley  with  two 
six  pounders.  Colonel  Williams  expected  to  observe  bravery  on  the  part  of  his  second  reg- 
iment, like  that  of  the  first,  and  hastened  toward  it  to  combine  his  whole  force  in  repelling 
the  attack,  but  he  was  disappointed.  It  gave  way  at  the  first  shock,  fled,  and  abandoned 
the  two  field-pieces  to  the  enemy.  Stuart  pursued,  when  Gunby,  who  had  been  left  free 
by  the  recession  of  Webster  to  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  wheeled  upon  him,  and  a  very 
severe  conflict  ensued.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  who  was  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Continentals,  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry,  and  Stuart  was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 
With  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  cavalry,  and  Howard  and  his  infantry  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, Washington  furiously  charged  the  British,  and  put  them  to  flight.'  Stuart  was  slain 
by  Captain  Smith  of  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  the  two  field-pieces  were  retaken,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued.  The  whole  of  Stuart's  corps  would  have  been  kiUed  or  made  pris- 
oners, had  not  Cornwallis,  who  came  down  from  his  post  where  the  Salisbury  road  enters 
the  wood  a  little  south  of  the  court-house,  ordered  M'Leod  to  draw  up  his  artillery  and  pour 
grape-shot  upon  the  pursuers.  This  cannonade  endangered  friends  as  well  as  foes,  for  it 
was  directed  in  the  face  of  the  flying  guards.  It  was  eflectual,  however  ;  and  Washington 
and  Howard,  perceiving  two  regiments  of  the  enemy,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  approaching,  withdrew  to  the  line  of  Continentals. 

When  Webster  perceived  the  efiect  of  Stuart's  attack  upon  Ford,  he  recrossed  the  ravine, 
and  fell  upon  Hawes  and  Kirkwood.  The  71st  and  23d  (the  two  regiments  discovered  by 
Washington)  were  soon  connected  in  the  center  by  O'Hara,  who,  though  severely  wounded, 
kept  his  horse,  and,  rallying  the  remnant  of  the  guards,  filled  up  the  interval  between  the 
left  and  right  wing.  The  fierce  contest  upon  the  British  right  still  continued,  with  some 
advantage  to  the  enemy.  Norton,  believing  Bose's  regiment  sufficient  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict, joined  the  71st,  in  preparation  for  a  final  blow  upon  the  Continentals.  Lee's  legion 
infantry  and  Campbell's  riflemen  immediately  attacked  Bose  with  new  vigor.  Bose  and 
his  major,  De  Buy,  fought  gallantly,  and  by  example  encouraged  their  men.  Leaving 
Campbell  to  continue  the  contest,  Lee  hastened,  with  his  infantry,  to  rejoin  his  cavalry,  whom 
he  had  left  on  the  flank  with  the  Continentals.  On  his  way,  he  found  Norton  with  the 
guards  upon  the  eminence  occupied  by  Lawson's  brigade.  He  attacked  Norton,  and  driv- 
ing him  back  upon  Bose,  withdrew  with  Campbell,  and  joined  the  Continentals  near  the 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Francisco,  a  brave  Virginian,  cut  down  eleven  men  in  succession  with  his  broad- 
sword. One  of  the  guards  pinned  Francisco's  leg  to  his  horse  with  a  bayonet.  Forbearing  to  strike,  be 
assisted  the  assailant  to  draw  his  bayonet  forth,  when,  with  terrible  force,  he  brought  down  his  broadsword, 
and  cleft  the  poor  fellow's  head  to  his  shoulders  1  Horrible,  indeed,  were  many  of  the  evenU  of  that  battle; 
the  recital  will  do  no  good,  and  I  will  forbear. 
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court-house.  The  flight  of  the  North  Carolinians,  the  retreat  of  the  second  Maryland  regi- 
ment, the  scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  wings  of  the  British 
army,  convinced  Greene  that  there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  a  conflict  with  Webster,  who 
was  now  pressing  forward  in  good  order,  with  a  prospect  of  speedily  turning  the  American 
nght.  He  had  resolved,  before  the  battle,  not  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  and  he 
now  determined  to  retreat  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Ordering  the  brave  veteran  Col- 
onel Greene,  with  his  Virginia  regiment,  to  take  post  in  the  rear,  and  cover  a  retreat,  the 
Americans  withdrew  in  regular  order,  leaving  their  artillery  behind,  for  almost  every  horse 
had  been  slain.  The  71st  and  23d  British  regiments,  supported  by  Tarleton's  cavalry, 
commenced  a  pursuit ;  but  Cornwallis,  unwi^jng  to  risk  such  a  movement,  soon  recalled 
them.*     Thus  ended  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House  ;  a  battle,  in  its  effects  highly  ben- 


VlBW  OP  THE   BaTTLK-GROUND.3 


eficial  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  though  resulting  in  a  nominal  victory  for  the  British 
army.  Both  of  the  belligerents  displayed  consummate  courage  and  skill,  and  the  flight  of 
the  North  Carolinians  from  a  very  strong  position  is  the  only  reproach  which  either  army 
deserved.  It  doubtless  caused  the  loss  of  victory  to  the  Americans.  Marshall  justly  ob- 
serves, that  *'  no  battle  in  the  course  of  the  war  reflects  more  honor  on  the  courage  of  the 
British  troops  than  that  of  Guilford.'*  Greene  had  a  much  superior  force,  and  was  very  ad- 
vantageously posted.  The  number  of  the  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  quite  double 
that  of  the  British.  The  battle  lasted  almost  two  hours,  and  many  brave  men  fell  upon  that 
field  of  carnage."     The  British  claimed  the  victory  ;  it  was  victory  at  fearful  cost  and  small 

^  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  &c. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  eminence  southwest  of  the  site  of  old  Guilford  Court  House,  near  the  junction  of 
the  roads  running  one  north  to  Bruce's  Cross-roads,  the  other  west  to  Salem.  The  log-house,  partially  clap- 
boarded,  seen  on  the  right,  was  uninhabited.  It  stands  near  the  woods  which  intervene  between  Martins- 
ville and  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  In  the  distance,  near  the  center,  is  seen  Martinsville,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  foreground  is  the  rolling  vale,  its  undulations  furrowed  by  many  gulleys.  In  an  open  field, 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  seen  in  the  hollow  toward  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  the  fiercest  part  of  the  battle, 
where  Washington  charged  upon  the  guards.  Upon  the  ridge  extending  to  the  right,  through  the  center 
of  the  picture,  the  second  line  (Virginians)  was  posted.  The  fence  running  to  the  right  from  Martinsville, 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  right,  denotes  the  Salisbury  road.  The  snow  was  falling  very  fast  when  1 
made  this  sketch,  and  distant  objects  were  seen  with  great  difficulty.  Our  point  of  view,  at  the  old  log- 
house,  is  the  extreme  westerly  boundary  of  the  field  of  controversy. 

'  The  British  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  over  six  hundred  men,  besides  ofiicers.  Colonel  Stuart,  of  the 
gjiards,  and  Lieutenant  O'Hara  (the  general's  brother),  of  the  royal  artillery,  were  killed.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Webster  was  severely  wounded  ;  so  also  were  Captains  Schultz  and  Maynard,  of  the  guards,  and  Cap- 
tain Wilmouski  and  Ensign  De  Trott,  of  the  Hessian  regiment.  They  all  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  battle,  daring  the  march  of  the  army  to  Wilmington.     The  whole  army  deeply  lamented  the  lo$.<i  of 
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advantage.^     In  Bome  degree,  the  line  of  the  Scotch  ballad  might  be  applied  to  the  com- 
batants, 

"  They  baith  did  fight,  they  baith  did  beat,  and  baith  did  rin  awa\" 
The  Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy  Fork,  and  crossed  that  stream  about 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  action.     Tarrying  a  short  time  to  collect  the  stragglers,  they 
retired  to  Speedwell's  iron- works,  on  Troublesome  Cre^,  ten  miles  distant  from  Guilford 
Cornwallis  remained  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  burying  the  dead.     The  next  morn- 
ing he  proceeded  as  far  as  New  Garden  meeting-house.     On  the  eighteenth,^ 
he  issued  a  proclamation  boasting  of  his  complete  victory,  calling  upon  the  Loy- 
alists to  join  him  in  restoring  good  government,  and  ofiering  pardon  to  the  rebels.     Had  he 
remained,  this  proclamation  might  have  given  confidence  to  the  Tories,  but  the  very  next 
dayb  he  decamped,  leaving  behind  him  between  seventy  and  eighty  wounded 
British  ofiicers  and  soldiers  in  the  New  Garden  meeting-house,  which  he  used 
for  a  hospital.     He  also  left  behind  him  all  the  American  prisoners  who  were  wounded,  and 
retreated  as  speedily  as  possible  southward,  toward  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  evidently 
afraid  that  Greene  would  rally  his  forces  and  attack  him.     Greene,  supposing  the  earl 
would  advance,  had  made  preparations  to  confront  him ;  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
retreat,  he  eagerly  commenced  a  pursuit,^  after  writing  a  letter  to  the  Quakers 
at  New  Garden,  desiring  them  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both 
parties.     Notwithstanding  heavy  rains  and  wretched  roads,  Greene  pressed  after  his  lord- 
ship with  great  alacrity,  as  far  as  Ramsay's  Mills,  on  the  Deep  River,  in  Chatham  county. 
On  the  way,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred  between  the  light  troops  of  the  two  armies,  and 
Greene  arrived  at  the  earl's  encampment,  on  the  Deep  River,  only  a  few  hours  after  Corn- 
wallis had  left  it. 

Webster,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  British  service.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  and  came  to  America  with  Cornwallis.  During  the  operations  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1777,  he  was  very  active.  In  1779,  he  had  charge  of  Fort  La  Fayette  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  sustained 
the  attack  of  General  Robert  Howe  upon  that  post.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  at  Cam- 
den ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pursuit  of  Greene  previous  to  the  battle  in  which 
he  received  his  death  wound.  Webster  was  buried  near  Elizabeth,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  now  Bladen 
county.  Captains  Goodrych,  Maitland,  Peter,  Lord  Douglas,  and  Eichenbrocht,  who  were  wounded,  re- 
covered.    Among  the  wounded  was  Adjutant  Fox,  a  brother  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Charles  J.  Fox. 

The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  three  hundred  of  the  Continentals,  and  one  hundred  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  Among  the  killed  was  Major  Anderson,  of  the  Maryland  line ;  and  among  the  woaod- 
ed  were  Generals  Stevens  and  Huger.  Of  the  North  Carolina  militia,  six  were  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  missing.  Of  the  Virginia  militia,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  missing. 
The  missing,  "as  is  always  the*case  with  militia  after  a  battle,"  according  to  Lee,  might  be  found  "safe 
at  their  own  firesides."  By  these  desertions,  Greene's  army  suflered  a  greater  diminution  than  that  of  the 
British,  whose  loss  in  action  was  so  much  greater.  They  did  not,  however,  desert  "  by  thoasaods,"  as 
the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England  avers. 

Events  such  as  are  generally  overlooked  by  the  historian,  but  which  exhibit  a  promment  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  occurred  during  this  battle,  and  deserve  great  prominefice  hi  a 
description  of  the  gloomy  picture,  for  they  form  a  few  touches  of  radiant  light  in  the  midst  of  the  somber 
coloring.  While  the  roar  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  country,  groups  of  women,  in  the  Bufialo  and  AUa- 
mance  congregations,  who  were  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  might  have  been  seen  engaged 
in  common  prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  for  his  protection  and  aid ;  and  in  many  places,  the  solitary  vdce 
of  a  pious  woman  went  up  to  the  Divine  Ear,  with  the  earnest  pleadings  of  faith,  for  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  The  battling  hosts  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  o[  praying  tcomen  during  those  dreadful 
hours  of  contest! 

^  This  victolry  of  Cornwallis  was  considered  by  many  British  statesmen  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  In  the 
Parliament,  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  produced  a  great  sensation.  Ministers  were  dissatisfied,  and  the 
opposition  had  a  theme  for  just  denunciation  against  the  policy  of  government.  Fox  moved  in  committee, 
"  That  his  Majesty's  ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  ooocluding  peace  with 
our  American  colonies  j"  and  in  the  course  of  an  animated  debate,  he  declared,  "  Another  such  victory  will 
ruin  the  British  army."  William  Pitt,  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  inveighed  eloquently 
against  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  averred  that  it  was  "  wicked.  Barbarous,  unjust,  and  diabol- 
ioal — conceived  in  injustice,  nurtured  in  folly— a  monstrous  thing  that  contained  every  characteristic  of 
moral  depravity  and  human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  unhappy  people  of  England  as  to  the  Amer 
loans."     Fox's  motion  was  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  ninety-nine. 
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Before  leaving  Winnsborough,  Corawallis  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenaiit-colonel  Balfour, 
who  coroinanded  at  Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  competent  force  by  water  to  Wilmington,  to 
hold  that  post  as  a  depot  for  supplies  for  the  royal  army  in  North  Carolina.  Balfour  de- 
tached Major  Craig  upon  that  service,  who  drove  the  American  militia  from  Wilmington, 
and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  same  day  when  Greneral  Davidson  was  killed  at  Cowan's 
Ford.  Afler  the  battle  at  Guilibrd  Court  House,  Cornwallis,  observing  the  backwardness 
of  the  Loyalists  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  determined  to  fall  back  to 
Cross  Creek,  where,  he  knew,  had  been  a  population  of  loyal  Scotchmen,  and  there  make  his 
head-quarters,  not  doubting  that  his  army  could  be  easily  supplied  with  stores^  by  water, 
from  Major  Craig  at  Wilmington.  In  these  expectations  the  earl  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed. The  Loyalists  were  comparatively  few,  a  large  portion  having  been  changed  to  either 
active  or  passive  Whigs  ;  provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  no  communication  could  be  had 
with  Major  Craig.  Greene  was  in  eager  pursuit,  and  the  earl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  his  march  to  Wilmington.  This  he  performed  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  and  arrived  at  Wilmington  on  the  seventh  of  April.  &  He  had  got  so  .iTgi, 
much  the  start  of  Greene,  that  the  latter  relinquished  pursuit  at  Ramsay's  Mills,^ 
where  he  resolved  to  allow  his  troops  to  repose  and  recruit,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  Greene  dismissed  all  of  the  militia  except  a  few  North  Carolinians, 
yet  he  could  not  afibrd  his  army  such  comforts  as  he  desired.* 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee,  Greene  resolved  to  march  back  into  South 
Carolina  and  take  post  at  Camden  with  the  main  army,  while  the  light  troops  should  join 
Marion  on  the  Pedee,  and  beat  up  all  the  British  posts  between  Camden  and  Ninety-Six, 
and  Charleston.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  lef^  Ramsay's  and  marched  toward  Camden, 
to  confront  Lord  Rawdon,  then  in  command  there.  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed in  chapter  xxi.,  soon  afterward  marched  into  Virginia,  while  Greene  and  his  brave 
partisan  allies  of  the  South  regained  all  that  had  been  lost  in  previous  conflicts. 

Let  us  here  leave  the  two  commanders  and  their  armies  for  a  time,  and  resume  our  jour- 
ney toward  King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.  We  shall  meet  them  both  frequently,  in 
our  future  journeys  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

I  left  the  Guilford  battle-ground  and  the  hospitable  cottage  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  at  noon, 

the  snow  falling  fast.  At  four  miles  distant,  on  the 
Salisbury  road,  I  reached  the  venerable  New  Garden 
meeting-house,  yet  standing  within  the  stately  oak  forest 
where  Lee  and  Tarleton  met.  It  is  a  frame  building 
with  a  brick  foundation.  It  was  meeting-day,  and  the 
congregation  were  yet  in  session.  Tying  Charley  to  a 
drooping  branch,  I  entered  softly.  A  larger  number 
than  is  usually  present  at  '*  week-day  meetings"  had 
congregated,  for  a  young  man  of  the  sect  from  Randolph 
county,  thirty  miles  distant,  and  a  young  woman  of 
Guilford,  had  signified  their  intentions  to  declare  them- 
selves publicly,  on  that  day,  man  and  wife.  They  had 
just  risen  before  the  elders  and  people  when  I  glided 

Kcw  GAmDnTMRTiKo-Bouix.  ""^    ^^^®  *  ^^^  "®*^'  **^®  ^^^^^  *°^  ^*^^  ^  trembling  voice 

the  bridegroom  had  begun  the  expression  of  the  mar- 
riage vow.  His  weather-bronzed  features  betokened  the  man  of  toil  in  the  fields,  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  blonde  and  delicate  face,  and  slender  form  of  her  who,  with 
the  downcast  eyes  of  modesty,  heard  his  pledge  of  love  and  protection,  and  was  summoning 

^  "  No  magazines  were  opened  for  our  accommodation,"  says  Lee  io  his  Memoirt ;  "  rest  to  oor  wearied 
limbs  was  the  only  boon  within  his  gifl.  Our  tattered  garments  could  not  be  exchanged ;  nor  conid  oar 
worn  out  shoes  be  replaced.  The  exhilarating  cordial  was  not  within  his  reach,  nor  wholesome  provision 
in  abundance  within  bis  grasp.  The  meager  beef  of  the  pine  barrens,  with  com  ash-oakes,  was  our  food, 
•ad  water  our  drink ;  yet  we  were  content }  we  were  more  than  content — we  were  happy. "-^Page  189. 
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all  her  energy  to  make  her  kindred  response.  I  had  often  observed  the  simple  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Quakers,  but  never  before  did  the  beauty  of  that  ritual  appear  so  marked 
with  the  sublimity  of  pure  simplicity.* 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  I  learned  from  one  of  the  elders  that  a  Friend's  boarding- 
school  was  near,  and,  led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  spacious,  and 
well  arranged.  It  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Hunt,  a  son  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
an  eminent  Quaker  preacher.  An  incidental  remark  concerning  my  relationship  with  Qua- 
kers, made  while  conversing  with  the  wife  of  the  superintendent,  caused  her  to  inquire 
whether  I  had  ever  heard  of  her  father-in-law.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  having  heard 
him  preach  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  expressed  the  supposition  that  he  had  long  ago  gone 
to  his  rest.  *'  Oh  no,"  she  replied,  *'  he  is  in  the  adjoining  room,"  and  leading  the  way,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  patriarch  of  ninety-one  years,  whose  voice,  still  vigorous,  I  had  listen- 
ed to  when  I  was  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  He  remembered  well  when  the  New  Garden 
meeting-house  was  built,  and  resided  in  the  neighborhood  when  the  wounded  and  dying, 
from  the  field  of  Guilford,  were  brought  there.  Although  physical  infirmities  were  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  him,  his  mind  appeared  clear  and  elastic.  When  I  was  about  departing, 
and  pressed  his  hand  with  an  adieu,  he  placed  the  other  upon  my  head  and  said,  **  Fare- 
well !  God's  peace  go  with  thee  !"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  received  the  blessing  of  a  patriarch 
indeed  ;  and  for  days  afterward,  when  fording  dangerous  streams  and  traversing  rough 
mountain  roads,  that  uttered  blessing  was  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  like  a  guardian  angel 
about  my  path.  Gloomy  unbelief  may  deride,  and  thoughtless  levity  may  laugh  in  ridicule 
at  such  an  intimation,  but  all  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  could  not  give  me  such  exquisite 
feelings  of  security  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence  as  that  old  man's  blessing  imparted. 

The  storm  yet  continued,  and  the  kind  matron  of  the  school  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation 
to  remain  there  until  it  should  cease ;  but,  anxious  to  complete  my  journey,  I  rode  on  to 
Jamestown,  an  old  village  situated  upon  the  high  southwestern  bank  of  the  Deep  River, 
nine  miles  from  New  Garden  meeting-house,  and  thirteen  miles  above  Bell's  Mills,  where 
Cornwallis  had  his  encampment  before  the  Guilford  battle.  The  country  through  which 
I  had  passed  from  Guilford  was  very  broken,  and  I  did  not  reach  Jamestown  until  sunset. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Quakers,  the  most  of  them  originally  from  Nantucket  and  vicinity  ; 
and  as  they  do  not  own  slaves,  nor  employ  slave  labor,  epccept  when  a  servant  is  working 
to  purchase  his  freedom,  the  land  and  the  dwellings  presented  an  aspect  of  thrift  not  visible 
in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas. 

I  passed  the  night  at  Jamestown,  and  early  in  the  morning  departed  for  the  Yadkin. 
Snow  was  yet  falling  gently,  and  it  laid  three  inches  deep  upon  the  ground  ;  a  greater 
quantity  than  had  fallen  at  one  time,  in  that  section,  for  five  years.  Fortunately,  my  route 
firom  thence  to  Lexington,  in  Davidson  county,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  was  upon  a 
fine  ridge  road'  a  greater  portion  of  the  way,  and  the  snow  produced  but  little  incovenience. 
Toward  noon,  the  clouds  broke,  and  before  I  reached  Lexington  (a  small  village  on  the  west 

'  The  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Quakers  b  very  simple.  The  parties  give  notice  at  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  society  that  on  a  certain  day  they  intend  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony.  On  the  day 
appointed,  they,  with  their  friends,  repair  to  the  meeting-house,  where  they  arise  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation and  say,  the  bridegroom  first,  ^'  I,  A  B,  do  take  thee,  C  D,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  and  promise, 
through  Divine  assistance,  to  be  unto  thee  a  loving  husband,  until  separated  by  death.^'  The  bride  then 
repeats  the  same,  only  changing  the  person.  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  is  then  read  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  is  signed  by  as  many  present  as  may  choose  to  do  so.  These  simple  proceed- 
ings compose  the  whole  marriage  ceremony,  which  is  as  binding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  as  the  most 
elaborate  formalities  of  priest  or  magistrate.  The  groomsman  and  bridesmaid  are  called  waiters  among 
the  Quakers  of  New  Garden. 

'  These  ridge  roads,  or  rather  ridges  upon  which  they  are  constructed,  are  curious  features  in  the  i^per 
country  of  the  Carolinas.  Although  the  whole  country  is  hilly  upon  every  side,  these  roads  may  be  trav- 
eled a  score  of  miles,  sometimes,  with  hardly  ten  feet  of  variation  from  a  continuous  level.  The  ridges 
are  of  sand,  and  continue,  unbroken  by  the  ravines  which  cleave  the  hills  in  all  directions  for  miles,  upon 
almost  a  uniform  level.  The  roads  following  their  summits  are  exceedingly  sinuous,  but  being  level  and 
hard,  the  greater  distance  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  if  they  were  constructed  in  straight  lines  over 
the  hills.     The  country  has  the  appearance  of  vast  waves  of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  saiul. 
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side  of  Abbott's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yadkin),  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  not  a 
flake  of  snow  remained.  Charley  and  I  had  already  lunched  by  the  margin  of  a  little 
Btream,  so  I  drove  through  the  village  without  halting,  hoping  to  reach  Salisbury,  sixteen 
miles  distant,  by  twilight.  I  was  disappointed ;  for  the  red  clay  roads  prevailed,  and  I 
only  reached  the  house  of  a  small  planter,  within  a  mile  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Yadkin, 
just  as  the  twilight  gave  place  to  the  splendors  of  a  full  moon  and  myriads  of  stac^  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  From  the  proprietor  I  learned  that  the  Trading  Ford,  where  Greene  and 
Morgan  crossed  when  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  was  only  a  mile  distant.  As  I  could  not  pass 
it  on  my  way  to  Salisbury  in  the  morning,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  gave  Charley  his  break- 
fast, and  at  earliest  dawn  stood  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Yadkin,  and  made  the  sketch 
printed  upon  page  601.  The  air  was  frosty,  the  pools  were  bridged  with  ice,  and  before 
the  sketch  was  finished,  my  benumbed  fingers  were  disposed  to  drop  the  pencil.  I  remained 
at  the  ford  until  the  east  was  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  when  I  walked 
back,  partook  of  pome  corn-bread,  muddy  cofiee,  and  spare-ribs,  and  at  eight  o'clock  crossed 
the  Yadkin  at  the  great  bridge,  on  the  Salisbury  road.*  The  river  is  there  about  throe 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  was  considerably  swollen  from  the  melting  of  the  recent  snows. 
Its  volume  of  turbid  waters  came  rolling  down  in  a  swift  current,  and  gave  me  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  barrier  which  Providence  had  there  placed  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
royal  armies,  when  engaged  in  the  great  race  described  in  this  chapter. 

From  the  Yadkin  the  roads  passed  through  a  red  clay  region,  which  was  made  so  miry 
by  the  melting  snows  that  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  Salisbury.  This 
village,  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  Yadkin,  and  is  the 
capital  of  Rowan  county,  a  portion  of  the  <*  Hornet's  Nest"  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  historic  note.  On  account  of  its  geographical  position,  it  was  often  the  place 
of  rendezvous  of  the  militia  preparing  for  the  battle-fields ;  of  various  regular  corps,  American 
and  British,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  ;  and  especially  as  the  brief  resting-place 
of  both  armies  during  Greene's  memorable  retreat.  Here,  too,  it  will  be  remembered,  Gen- 
eral Waddell  had  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  days,  during  the  **  Regulator  war."  I  made 
diligent  inquiry,  during  my  tarry  in  Salisbury,  for  remains  of  Revolutionary  movements  and 
localities,  but  could  hear  of  none.*  The  Americans,  when  fleeing  before  Cornwallis,  en- 
camped for  a  night  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  the  Yadkin  ;  the 
British  occupied  a  position  on  the  northern  border  of  the  town,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  court-house.  I  was  informed  that  two  buildings,  occupied  by  ofi[icers,  had  remained 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  demolished.  Finding  nothing  to  invite  a  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Salisbury,  I  resumed  the  reins,  and  rode  on  toward  Concord.  The  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  the  sun  went  down,  while  a  rough  way,  eight  miles  in  extent,  lay  be- 
tween me  and  Concord.  Night  approached,  brilliant  and  frosty  ;  the  deep  mud  of  the  road 
ioon  became  half  frozen,  and  almost  impassable,  and  I  was  beginning  to  speculate  upon  the 
chances  of  obtaining  comfortable  lodgings  short  of  the  village,  when  a  large  sign-board  by 
the  way-side  indicated  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  relieved  my  anxiety.  Such  an  appari- 
tion is  so  rare  in  the  upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  where  the  traveler  must  depend  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  planters,  that  it  is  noteworthy.  Passing  through  a  lane,  I  came  to 
the  spacious  mansion  of  Mr.  Martin  Phifer,  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  Cabarras  county. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  North  Carolina  for  the  production  of  up- 
land cotton.  Practical  observations  upon  that  great  staple  of  the  South  was  the  chief  topic 
of  onr  evening's  conversation,  which  was  protracted  to  the  '*  small  hours  of  the  morning  ;" 

*  The  Yadkin  rises  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  flows  east  and  southeast 
into  South  Carolina.  A  few  miles  below  the  Narrows,  in  Montgomery  county,  it  receives  the  Rocky  River, 
and  from  thence  to  its  month  at  Winyaw  Bay,  near  Georgetown,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Pedee. 

*  An  ancient  stone  wall  exists  at  Salisbury,  but  tradition  has  no  knowledge  of  its  origin.  It  is  laid  in 
eament,  and  plastered  on  both  sides.  It  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-two  inches  thick. 
The  top  of  the  wall  is  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  present.  It  has  been  traced  for  three  hund- 
red  feet.  Six  miles  from  Salisbury  there  is  a  similar  wall,  and  may  connect  with  the  other.  Conjecture 
alone  can  read  its  history.     May  it  not  be  a  part  of  the  circumvallation  of  a  city  of  the  mound  builders  ? 
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and  I  left  his  hospitable  abode  a  wiser  man  than  when  I  entered  it.  Mr.  Phiier  is  a  grand- 
nephew  of  John  Phifer,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  remains  lie  buried 
at  the  Red  Hills,  three  miles  west  of  Concord.  A  roogh,  mutilated  slab  covers  the  grave 
of  the  patriot.  Tradition  avers  that  when  the  British  army  was  on  its  march  from  Char- 
lotte to  Salisbury,  a  fire  was  built  upon  the  stone  by  the  soldiers,  in  contempt  for  the  patri- 
ot's mqpiory. 

Departing  from  the  post-road,  a  little  distance  from  Mr.  Phifer*s,  I  traversed  a  nearer, 
though  a  rougher  route  to  Charlotte  than  through  Concord,  passing  that  village  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward,  close  by  the  Red  Hills.  The  scenery  through  this  whole  re- 
gion is  extremely  picturesque.  Wooded  hills,  deep  ravines,  broad  cultivated  slopes  and  up- 
lands, and  numerous  water-courses,  present  diversified  and  pleasing  pictures  at  every  turn 
of  the  sinuous  road.  In  summer,  when  the  forests  and  fields  are  clad,  the  roads  hard,  and 
the  deep  shades  of  the  ravines  and  water-courses  desirable,  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  agree- 
able tour  for  a  traveler  of  leisure  than  that  portion  of  my  journey  from  the,  Roanoke  to  the 
Cowpens,  across  the  Broad  River,  back  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catawba,  and  so  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  low  country,  near  Camden.  In  the  vicinity  of  Concord  are  the  head-wa- 
ters of  several  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  and  between  that  village  and  Char- 
lotte I  crossed  the  Coddle,  Stony,  and  Mallard  Creeks,  and  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
Rocky  River.  The  latter,  which  is  a  considerable  tributary  of  the  Yadkin,  is  here  a  small 
stream,  but  very  turbulent,  and  broken  into  numerous  cascades.  I  reached  Charlotte  at 
half  past  three  o'clock,  having  traveled  only  twenty-one  miles  since  morning.*  It  was  Sat- 
•  Jan.  6,  'iJ^^^^y**  *"<^  I  eagerly  coveted  the  Sabbath's  rest,  after  a  week  of  excessive  toil.  Char- 
1^9-  ley,  too,  was  jaded,  and  needed  repose  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  circuitous  journey 
from  Hillsborough  hither  had  been  through  a  region  abounding  in  red  clay,  saturated  with 
rains  and  melting  snows. 

Charlotte  has  historical  notoriety,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  where  a  con- 
vention of  patriots  assembled  in  1775,  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions  virtually  declared  them- 
selves and  those  they  represented  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown.  To  this 
event  I  particularly  directed  my  inquiries,  but  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  Two  gentlemen, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction  from  President  Polk,  were  absent.  I  called  upon  an- 
other, whom  he  named,  but  could  not  obtain  information  of  much  value.  Being  an  entire 
stranger,  I  knew  not  unto  whom  to  apply,  and  I  left  Charlotte  on  Monday,  with  feelings  of 
disappointment  not  to  be  expressed.  Since  my  visit,  I  have  received  varied  and  important 
information  from  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Mint,  and  others 
in  that  vicinity,  which  compensates  me,  in  a  measure,  for  my  failure.    . 

By  the  merest  accident,  I  ascertained  that  the  mill  upon  Sugar  Creek,  two  or  three  miles 

^  Charlotte  is  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county,  and  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rolling  plain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sugar  or  Sugaw  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Catawba.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  and  here  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  is  established.  Eastward  of  Charlotte  are  several  productive  gold  mines,  which  are  now  but 
little  worked,  partly  on  account  of  the  more  inviting  field  for  miners  in  California.  The  first  settlers  in 
Mecklenburg  county  were  principally  the  descendants  of  the  PuriUns,  Scotch -Irish,  and  Roundheads;  and, 
near  Charlotte,  the  '^  Sugar  Creek  Congregation,"  the  first  on  the  Catawba,  was  established.  I  passed 
the  brick  meeting-house  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  where  worshiped  ihe  parent  of  the  seven 
congregations  from  which  came  delegates  to  meet  in  political  convention  in  1775.^  This  meeting-home 
is  the  third  erected  by  the  Sugar  Creek  Congregation.  The  first  stood  about  half  a  mile  west  from  this, 
and  the  second  a  few  feet  south  of  the  present  edifice.  In  the  second,  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jaoksoo,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  worshiped  for  a-while,  when  she  took  refuge  ip  the  Sugar  Creek  Congrega- 
tion, alter  the  massacre  of  Burford^s  regiment,  near  her  residence  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,  1780.  Near 
the  site  of  the  first  church  is  the  ancient  burying-ground.  Therein  is  the  grave  of  Alexander  Craighead, 
the  first  minister  of  the  congregation.  His  only  monument  are  two  sassafras-trees,  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  his  grave,  which  are  the  living  poles  used  as  a  bier  for  his  coffin,  and  stuck  in  the  graand 
to  mark,  temporarily,  his  resting-place. 'f' 

*  Thete  were  Sugar  Creek,  Steel  Creek,  ProTidence,  Hopewell,  Center,  Rocky  River,  end  Poplar  Tent— Footo,  pu  1901 
tIbid.,p.l9S. 
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south  of  Charlotte,  and  known  as  Bisseira,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Polk,  one  of  the  active  patriots  in  that  section.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  down 
to  the  mill.  Informed  that  it  had  been  materiaUy  altered  since  the  Revolution,  I  did  not 
stop  to  sketch  the  locality.  It  is  an  interesting  spot,  for  there  a  portion  of  Comwallis's 
army  was  encamped,  and  the  mill  was  used  during  the  cantonment  there,  to  supply  his 
troops  with  flour. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  historical  events  which  render  Charlotte  famous  in  our  annals. 
While  public  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  and  its  sister  colonies  was  making  rapid  strides 
toward  a  bold  resistance  to  augmenting  oppressions,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  vicinity, 
between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  were  neither  indiflerent  nor  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing their  distance  from  the  sea-board.  There  was  no  printing-press  in  the  upper  country ; 
and  as  no  regular  post  traversed  that  region,  a  newspaper  was  seldom  seen  there  among  the 
people.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  stated  places  to  hear  printed  hand-bills 
from  abroad  read,  or  to  obtain  verbal  information  of  passing  events.  Charlotte  was  a  cen- 
tral point  for  these  assemblages,  and  there  the  leading  men  in  that  section  often  met  at 
Queen's  Museum  or  College,  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  North  Carolina,  to  discuss  the  exciting 
topics  of  the  day.  These  meetings  were  at  first  irregular,  and  without  system.  It  was 
finaUy  agreed  that  Thomas  Polk,  a  large  property-holder  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlotte,  col* 
onel  of  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  character,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  around  him,  and  deservedly  popular,  should  be  authorized  to  call  a  con- 
Tcntion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  whenever  circumstapces  should  appear  to  require 
it.'  It  was  also  agreed  that  such  representatives  should  consist  of  two  from  each  cap- 
tain's company,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  militia  districts,  and  that  their 
decisions,  when  thus  legally  convened,  should  be  binding  upon  the  people  of  Mecklenburg. 
This  step  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Atner- 
ican  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress  (see  page  268),  and  now  gen- 
erally acted  upon  throughout  the  colonies. 

When  Governor  Martin  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Newbern,a  the  people  were  much  exasperated,  for  they  remembered  his 
arbitrary  proceedings  in  dissolving  the  last  Provincial  Legislature,  after  a  session  '  ^ 
of  four  days,  and  before  any  important  business  had  been  transacted.  The  excitement 
throughout  the  province  was  intense.  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  inflamed,  Colonel 
Polk  issued  a  notice  to  the  elected  committee-men  of  the  county,  to  assemble  in  the  eourt- 
bouse'  at  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  May.  On  what  precise  day  they  first  met,  can  not 
now  be  positively  determined.     They  appointed  Abraham  Alexander,'  an  esteemed  citizen, 

*  Colonel  Polk  w^  great  ancle  to  the  late  President  Polk.  His  brother,  Ezekiel  Polk,  whose  name  ap- 
pears qnite  conspicuoos  in  the  annals  of  Meoklenbarg  county,  was  the  presidents  grandfather.  "  The 
boose  in  which  President  Polk  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom,"  says  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  in  a  letter  to 
me  of  recent  date,  "  is  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  eleven  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
on  the  lands  of  Nathan  Orr.  The  house  shown  to  me  is  of  logs,  was  never  weather-boarded,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  decaying  shingle  roof.     It  is  formed  by  joining  two  houses  together." 

'  The  court-house  was  a  frame  building,  about  fifty  feet  square,  placed  upon  brick  pillars,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stair- way  on  the  outside.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  now  the  village  green.  The  lower  part  was  a  market-house ;  the  upper  part  was 
nsed  for  public  purposes.  Stedman  says  it  was  a  "  large  brick  building,"  and  Lee  says  it  was  of  ttone. 
Tradition  of  undoubted  character  pronounces  it  such  as  I  have  described.  The  village  at  that  time  con- 
tained about  twenty  houses. 

'  Abraham  Alexander  was  a  leading  magistrate  in  Mecklenburg  county,  and  represented  it  in  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature.  At  the  time  of  the  convention,  of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman,  he  was  almost 
threescore  years  of  age.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1786,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He 
was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard,  near  Charlotte,  where  a  plain  slab,  with  an  inscription,  marks  his  grave. 

Elijah  Alexander,  a  relative  of  the  chairman,  and  who  was  present  when  the  Mecklenburg  Resolutions 
were  read  to  the  people  at  Charlotte,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  Osborne,  Esq.,  in  Cor- 
nersviile,  Tennessee,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1850,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  voted  for  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Taylor.  His  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1784, 
was  yet  living  in  1851. 
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who  had  served  them  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,'  a 
scholar  and  unwavering  patriot,  clerk  or  secretary.  According  to  tradition,  intelligence  of 
the  affairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  was  received  during  the  session  of 
the  delegates,  and  added  greatly  to  the  excitement  among  the  people,  who  had  assembled 
in  great  mimbers  around  the  court-house,  eager  to  know  the  resolves  of  their  representatives 
within.  The  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Brevard,  Reverend  Hezekiah  J. 
Balch,  William  Kennon  (a  lawyer  of  Salisbury),  and  Colonel  Polk.  The  first  three  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  1775,  the  following  preamble  and  resolves  were  unanimously  adopted :' 

**Whereas,  By  an  address  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  the  American  colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  ccm- 
ceive  that  all  laws  and  commissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the. authority  of  the  king 
and  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  Constitution  of  these  colonies 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
county  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolves,  viz. : 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the  crown  to  be  exer- 

*  Ephraim  Brevard  was  one  of  the  ''  seven  sons"  of  his  widowed  mother  who  ^ere  **  in  the  rebel  army."* 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  and,  after  pursuing  medical  studies  a  proper  time,  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Charlotte.  His  talents  commanded  universal  respect,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  movements  in  Mecklen- 
burg toward  independence,  in  1775.  When  the  British  army  invaded  the  Southern  States,  Dr.  Brevard 
entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Charleston,  in  May,  1780.  Brokeo 
by  disease,  when  set  at  liberty,  Dr.  Brevard  returned  to  Charlotte,  sought  the  repose  of  privacy  in  the  fam- 
ily of  his  friend,  John  M^Knitt  Alexander,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  clerk  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee, 
and  there  soon  expired.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Hopewell  grave-yard.  No  stone  marla  his  resting* 
place,  and  "  no  man  living,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  ^^  can  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  spot."  He  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and,  as  the  undoubted  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Dedaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  Got- 
ernment,  deserves  the  reverence  of  all  patriots.  His  pen  was  of^en  employed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
he  vras  probably  the  most  accomplished  writer,  of  his  day,  in  Western  Carolina. 

Minute  biographical  sketches  of  these  leading  patriots  of  Mecklenburg,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would 
make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  entertaining  volume.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  people  in  that  vi- 
cinity at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  M.D.,  the  historian  of  Tennessee,  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots  with  great  care,  writes  thus  appreciatingly  to  me,  under  date  of 
January  19, 1852 :  '^In  regard  to  the  people,  then  residing  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  incalculable  benefits  the  country  received  from  their  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  it ;  nor  the  happy  influences,  secular,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  they  uniformly  dif- 
fused in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  To  these  are  we  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  enterprise, 
industry,  thrift,  skill,  frugality,  love  of  order,  sobriety,  regard  for  wholesome  laws,  family  and  social  govern- 
ment, establishment  of  schools,  churches,  and  a  high  standard  of  education  and  training  for  youth,  attach- 
ment to  well-regulated  liberty,  and  the  representative  principle  in  government." 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leiading  patriots  in  Mecklenburg,  and  reported  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee,  who  met  in  the  Convention  at  Charlotte :  Abraham  Alsxarobs, 
Ephraim  Brevard,  John  M'Knitt  Alexander,  Adam  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  Ezra  Ax- 
KXANDER,  Charles  Alexander,  Waiohtstill  Avery,  Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  Thomas  Polk,  John  Flehs- 
KiN,  James  Harris,  Neil  Morrisson,  David  Reese,  Robert  Harris,  senior,  Richard  Barry,  Duncan 
Ochiltree,  John  Ford,  William  Kennon,  Samuel  Martin,  Zacheus  Wilson,  senior,t  Benjamin  Pat- 
ton,  Robert  Irwin,  John  Davidson,  John  Ptifer,  Henry  Downes,  William  Graham,  Matthkw 
M'Clure,  John  Que  art,  William  Wilson. 

*  When  Comwallia  waa  in  parsuit  of  Greene,  he  passed  near  the  plantation  of  the  Widow  Brevard,  and  ordered  it  to  be  det* 
olated.  When  asked  why  he  was  so  cruel  toward  a  poor  widow,  he  replied,  "  She  has  seren  sons  in  the  rebel  army  r  Whal 
hij^er  eompHnsent  could  tiiat  noble  mother  hare  received. 

t  The  Wilsons  were  all  stanch  Scotch-Irish,  and  sturdy  Republicans.  The  wife  of  Robert  Wilson,  a  brottier  of  Zacbeva 
like  &e  Widow  Brevard,  had  "seven  sons  in  the  rebel  army,"  and  also  her  husband.  When  Comwaltis  redred  from  diar* 
lotte,  he  halted  upon  Wilson's  plantation,  and  himself  and  staff  quartered  at  the  house  of  the  patriot  Birs.  Wilson  was  very 
courteous,  and  Comwallis  endeavored  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause  by  flattering  words.  Her  reply  deserves  to  be  inscribed 
upon  brass  and  marble :  "  I  have  seven  sons  who  are  now,  or  have  been  bearing  arms ;  indeed,  my  sevens  son,  Zacheus,  who 
is  only  fifteen  years  old,  I  yesterday  assisted  to  get  ready  to  go  and  join  his  brothers  in  Sumter's  army.  Now.  sooner  than  see 
one  of  my  family  turn  back  from  the  glorious  enterprise,  I  would  take  these  boys  (pointing  to  three  or  four  small  sons),  and, 
with  them  would  myself  enlist  under  Sumter's  standard  and  show  my  husband  and  sons  how  to  fight,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die 
for  their  country  I"  **  Ah,  genend,"  said  the  cruel  Tarleton,  **  I  think  yonVe  got  into  a  hornet* s  nest !  Never  mind ;  when  wc 
get  to  Camden,  ru  take  good  care  that  old  Robin  Wilson  never  geU  back  again  I"— See  Mrs.  EUef  s  Women  ofUU  Ase»i«tto^fiL, 
347. 
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Atttographf  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee. 


cited  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and 

the  Constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province,  under  the  directipn  of  the  great  Con- 
tinental Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  within  their  respect- 
ive provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time 
in  any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and  the  Congress  has  not 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  of  Chapel  Hall,  John  H.  Whoeler, 
Esq.,  author  of  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  and  James  W.  Osborne,  Esq.,  saperintendent  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Charlotte,  for  the  originals  from  which  theee  iac  similes  are  made. 
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yet  provided  others,  we  jadge  it  necessary  fi>r  the  better  preservation  of  good  order,  to  form 
certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  this  county,  until  laws  shall 
be  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress.  / 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and,  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  companies  (to  wit :  eight  for  the  county,  and 
one  for  the  town),  do  choose  a  colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exer- 
cise  their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  the  choice,  and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  former  Constitution  of  this  province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace  and  administration  of  justice,  each  of 
those  companies  do  choose  from  their  own  body  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  em- 
powered each  by  himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy 
arising  within  said  company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  and  jointly  and  together 
all  controversies  under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  ap- 
peal to  the  convention  of  the  selectmen  of  the  county,  and  also  that  any  one  of  these  men 
shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

VI.  That  those  two  selectmen  thus  chosen  do  jointly  and  together  choose  from  the  body 
of  their  particular  company  two  persons  to  act  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  office. 

VII.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  selectmen,  he  do  issue 
his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him 
to  answer  said  complaint. 

VIII.  That  these  select  eighteen  selectmen  thus  appointed  do  meet  every  third  Thurs- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  the  court-house  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also  appeals ;  and 
in  case  of  felony  to  commit  the  persons  convicted  thereof  to  close  confinement  until  the 
Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such 
cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  selectmen  thus  convened  do  choose  a  clerk,  to  record  the  trans- 
actions of  said  convention,  and  that  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons 
aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  to  any  of  the  constables  of  the  company  to  which  the  of- 
fender belongs,  directing  said  constable  to  summon  and  warn  said  ofiender  to  appear  before 
said  convention  at  their  next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk,  or  any  member  of  the 
convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a 
sum  above  forty  shillings  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  without  paying 
the  debt,  the  clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  constable,  commanding 
him  to  take  said  person  or  persons  into  safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XI.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  above  forty  shillings  shall  abscond  and  leave  the 
county,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  said  debtor 
as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the  constable 
for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  time,  if  the  debtor  fail  to  return  and  discharge  the 
debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the  warrant  to  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  company,  where 
the  goods  are  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a  part  of  said  goods 
as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due. 

That  when  the  debt  exceeds  ibrty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the  oonvention, 
who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  quit.rents,  public  and  county  taxea,  do  pay  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  may  require,  and  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further  in  th^ 
office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to  this  committee  good  and  sufficient 
security  for  a  faithful  return  of  such  moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  the  committee  be  accountable  to  the  county  for  the  aj^lication  of  all  moneys 
received  from  such  public  officers. 
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XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commissioiis  during  the  pleasure  of  their  several 
constituents. 

XV.  That  this  committee  will  sustain  all  damages  to  all  or  any  of  their  officers  thus 
appointed,  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  their  obedience  and  conformity  to  these  rules. 

XVI.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a  commission  from  the  croum,  or 
attempt  to  exercise  any  stick  commission  heretofore  received,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country ;  and  upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in  which 
he  resides,  the  said  company  shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before  two 
selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said  ofiender  to  safe  custody,  until  the 
next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  above  rules  shall  be  considered 
equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  ofienders  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  instructions  from  the  Pro- 
vincial  Congress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to 
America. 

XIX.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  in  this  county  provide  themselves  with  proper 
arms  and  accoutcrments,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  di- 
rections of  the  General  Congress  of  this  province  and  this  committee. 

XX.  That  the  committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  to 
purchase  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  six  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  thousand 
flints,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such  place  as  the  com- 
mittee may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee.'* 

These  resolutions,  which  not  only  substantially  declared  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  rep- 
resented by  the  convention,  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown,  but  organized  a  civil 
government  upon  a  republican  basis,  were  read  to  the  assembled  multitude  from  the  court- 
house door,  and  were  received  with  loud  acclaims  of  approbation.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
read  to  fresh  gatherings  of  the  people  several  times  during  the  day,  and  were  always  greeted 
with  cheers. 

These  resolutions  formed  the  closing  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  having  provided 
lor  the  transmission  of  the  resolutions  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  to  meet 
in  Hillsborough  in  August,  and  to  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
it  adjourned.  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  the  appointed  messenger,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed 
the  papers  in  his  charge,  in  the  hands  of  Caswell,  Hooper,  and  He  wee,  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina.'  These  gentlemen,  perhaps  considering  the  movement  prema- 
ture or  too  radical,  did  not  make  the  proceedings  public.  They  still  hoped  for  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  and  wero.  willing  to  avoid  any  act  that  might  widen  the 
breach.  They  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  complimenting  them 
for  their  patriotism,  recommending  the  strict  observance  of  order,  and  expressing  their  belief 
that  the  whole  continent  would  soon  follow  their  example,  if  the  grievances  complained  of 
were  not  speedily  redressed.  For  the  same  prudential  reasons,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Hillsborough  declined  taking  any  immediate  action  upon  their  bold  proceedings.*     But  for 

'  It  was  the  regolar  court  day  when  Captain  Jack  passed  through  Salisbury.  Mr.  Kennon,  a  member 
of  the  convention,  was  in  {Attendance  there,  and  persuaded  Jack  to  permit  the  resolutions  to  be  publicly 
read.  They  were  generally  approved ;  but  two  men  (John  Dunn  and  Benjamin  Boote)  pronounced  them 
treasonable,  and  proposed  the  forcible  detention  of  Captain  Jack.  For  this  act,  Dunn  and  Boote  were  ar- 
retted by  some  armed  men  sent  by  the  committee  at  Charlotte  for  the  purpose.  They  were  first  sent  to 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  to  be  kept  in  confinement  as  "  persons  inimical  to  the  country."  They  were 
afterward  sent  to  Charleston  for  better  seourityV 

'  The  papers  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on  the  first  of  September.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  Congress  resolved  that  "  the  present  Association  ought  to  be  further  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a 
raooociliation  with  the  parent  state."  No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter,  and  this  brilliant  spark 
was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the  Federal  Declaration  of  Independence  published  the  following  year. 
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this  hesitation,  growing  out  of  a  sinoere  desire  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  British  realm, 
the  world  would  long  ago  have  conceded  to  the  people  of  Mecklenhurg,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  honor  of  making  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  British  crown,  thir- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Federal  declaration  by  the  Continental  Congress.  That  honor 
has  not  only  been  withheld,  but  the  fact  denied  by  men  presumed  to  have  positive  informa- 
tion upon  all  subjects  connected  with  Revolutionary  events.  Documentary  evidence  has 
settled  the  question  beyond  cavil.' 

*  Almost  fifty  years  this  brilliant  event  in  Mecklenburg  county  remaiDed  in  obscurity,  and  vhen  its  ra- 
diance appeared,  it  was  believed  to  be  only  reflected  light.  There  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register ,  April 
30,  1819,  a  statement  over  the  signature  of  J.  M'Knitt,  that  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg  county  met  at  Charlotte,  on  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  and  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  substantially  declared  themselves  free  and  independent*  He  alleged  that  Captain  Jack 
bore  those  resolutions  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina  in  that  body,  who  thought  them  premature.  Mr.  M'Knitt  also  stated  that  John  M^Knitt 
Alexander  was  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  and  that  all  of  the  original  papers  were  destroyed  when  the 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  burned  in  April,  1800,  but  that  copies  of  the  proceedings  vrere  made,  one  of 
which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  of  New  York,  who  was  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and 
one  to  General  William  R.  Davie.f  This  statement  was  copied  from  the  Raleigh  Register  by  the  £oez 
Register  J  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  venerable  John  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  sent 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  genuine.  On  the  ninth  of  July, 
1819,  Mr.  Jeflferson  replied  to  Mr.  Adamses  letter  at  some  length,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  giving  his  decided  opinion  that  the  article  in  the  Register  was  a  **  very  unjustifiable  quiz."| 
Among  bis  reasons  for  not  believing  the  thing  genuine,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  no  historian,  not  evea 
Williamson  (whose  History  of  North  Carolina  was  published  in  1812),  alluded  to  any  such  proceedings. 
Such  was  the  fact,  and  public  opinion  was  divided.  It  was  singular,  indeed,  that  such  an  important  event 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Williamson,  if  he  believed  the  resolutions  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander to  be  true  copies  of  those  adopted  in  convention  at  Charlotte.  Because  of  a  similarity  of  expressions 
and  sentiments  in  these  resolutions  and  the  Federal  Declaration  oflndependence,  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  charged 
with  gross  plagiarism,^  while  the  North  Carolinians  were  charged  with  attempting  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  glory  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

In  1829,  Judge  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  appeared,  and  in  vol.  ii.,  pages  272-274,  inclusive, 
he  publishes  an  account  of  the  Mecklenburg  proceedings,  with  the  resolutions.  These  resolutions  diflfer 
materially  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  General  Darie,  and  published  as  authentio  in  a  state  pam- 
phlet, prepared  by  order  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  in  1831.  Whence  Judge  Martin  procured  his 
copy,  is  not  known.  In  1 830,  a  publication  appeared  denying  the  statements  of  the  Raleigh  Register  in 
1819,  and  also  denying  that  a  convention,  with  such  results,  was  ever  held  at  Charlotte.  The  friends  of  those 
patriots  whose  names  appeared  as  members  of  the  convention  in  question,  very  properly  tender  of  their 

*  The  following  If  a  copy  of  die  retdationi,  which  were  in  the  possetdon  of  General  WilUam  R.  Devie,  and  are  now  in  Che 
arehiTea  of  the  atatB,at  R^eig^: 

**  Resolfudf  1.  That  whoerer  directly  or  Ibdirectij  abetted,  or  in  anj  way,  form,  or  manner,  conntmanced  tiie  nochaiterad 
and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  bj  Great  Britain,  is  aif  enem j  to  this  country— to  America— and  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

•*  Ra^vedt  2.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolTe  the  political  bands  which  hare  coonected  us 
to  tiie  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolre  ourseWes  firom  all  allegianee  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection, 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  riglifis  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood 
of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

**  Resolved,  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ouraelres  a  free  and  independent  people ;  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sorereign 
and  self-goTeming  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  gOTemment  of  the 
Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  eo-operatioQ,  our  Uvea,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

**Buoiosi,4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  tiie  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  dril  or  military,  widiln  ttds  county, 
we  do  hereby  oidain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  erery  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  neTerttselesa,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  dierein. 

*•  Rasolped,  5.  That  it  Is  also  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  Is  hereby  retained  in  Us 
ibrmer  nyrr**!"^  and  autfaori^,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations.  And  tiiat  every  member  present  of  tfaia  delefa- 
tion  shall  henceforth  be  a  civU  officer,  viz^  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  *  tomwUtUe-man^'  to  issue  prooesa,  hear 
and  determhie  all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  harmony  in 
add  county ;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  mora 
general  orgraixed  government  be  established  in  this  province." 

To  these  resolutions,  it  Is  said,  a  number  of  by-laws  were  appended  to  regulate  the  general  ooaduet  of  dtisena. 

t  The  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  was  destroyed  in  ApriUiaoa  The  date  of  the  earliest  copy  of  tiie  resolutions  Is  Septeaber  of 
the  same  year.  j        X  Jefferson's  Memoirt  mnd  Corrmpomdmcs,  Iv.,  3Sl 

§  Tlie  chief  ground  upon  which  this  charge  was  predicated,  was  theidentityof  expression  in  the  last  dauae  of  the  third  resote- 
tion,  and  the  closing  of  the  Federal  Declaration—**  We  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  aacred  honor* 
This  charge  has  no  weight  when  tt  Is  considered  that  this  was  a  common  paribmentary  suffix.  Gibbon,  writing  to  his  frfand 
Sheffield  concerning  the  BMCen  Pert  B</<,  in  1774,  said,  **  We  voted  an  addrass  of  lives  and  fortnnea,  Ac.**  SeevohuneLofthk 
wo^  page  515. 
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History  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Charlotte  was  the  point  to  which  Gates  retreated,  with  a  few  followers,  after  the  disas- 
troas  battle  near  Camden,  in  August,  1780,  and  soon  afterward  it  became  the  scene  of  act- 

repatation  and  the  honor  of  the  state,  sought  for  proof  that  such  a  convention,  with  such  glorious  results,  was 
held  in  Charlotte.  The  testimonies  of  several  living  witnesses  of  the  fact  were  procured,  some  of  them  as 
earlj  as  1 81 9-20,  and  some  as  late  as  1 830.  Their  certificates  all  agree  as  to  the  main  fact  that  tttch  a  am- 
vention  wot  held,  but  all  are  not  explicit  as  to  date,  and  some  evidently  point  to  other  resolves  than  those  refer- 
red to.  These  discrepancies  caused  doubts,  and  the  public  mind  was  still  unsatisfied.  To  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  1831,  and  the  statement  made  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819  was  endorsed  as 
true.  The  certificates  alluded  to  (which  also  appear  in  Force's  American  Archives,  ii.,  855)  are  published 
therein,  together  with  the  names  of  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  appended  thereto.  Tet  one  stnbborh  fact 
remained  in  the  way — a  fact  favorable  to  a  belief  in  the  undoubted  truth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Jefl[erson  in  his 
denial — namely,  that  in  no  public  records  or  files  of  newspapers  of  the  day  had  the  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth, or  an  account  of  the  convention,  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  those  of  the  thirty- 
first  were  published  in  the  MatsachusetU  Spy  in  1775.  Doubt  still  hung  over  the  genuineness  of  the  publish- 
ed resolutions,  and  eminent  men  in  North  Carolina  made  earnest  searches  for  further  testimony,  but  in  vain. 

In  1847,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  published  an  inquiry  into  ^^  The  true  Origin 
and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  National  Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  which,  assuming  the  pub- 
lished resolutions,  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  at  Charlotte,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  to  be  gen- 
uine copies  of  the  originals  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  he  advances  an  ingenious  theory,  by  which  Mr.  Jefller- 
son  is  impliedly  defended  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism  and  subsequent  misrepresentation.  Assuming 
that  both  Jeflerson  and  Dr.  Brevard  were,  as  students  of  history,  familiar  with  the  confesiionSy  covenantSy  and 
bandi  (declarations  and  pledges)  of  the  Presbyterian  Reformers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  their  ideas,  and  even  their  expressions,  were  copied  from 
those  instruments  of  a  people  struggling  for  religious  freedom.  As  a  proof  that  such  forms  were  appealed 
to,  he  quotes  Jeflerson's  acknowledgment  (Afemotrt,  &o.,  i-,  2),  that  to  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  tutor  he  was 
indebted  for  hb  republican  bias ;  and  his  statement  (p.  6)  that,  in  preparing  a  resolution  at  Williamsburg, 
recommending  a  fast  on  the  first  of  June,  1774,  they  "rummaged  over"  Rushworth  "  for  the  revolutionary 
precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day."  Upon  these  premises,  Dr.  Smyth  argues  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Dr.  Brevard  doubtless  drew  water  from  the  same  well,  without  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  act 
^-a  well  from  which  copious  draughts  were  made  by  the  Father  of  our  Republic. 

While  these  inquiries  were  in  progress,  the  discovery  of  documentary  evidence  settled  the  main  question 
beyond  cavil,  and  established  the  fact  that,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  in 
a  representative  convention  assembled,  passed  resolutions  equivalent  in  spirit  to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  organized  a  civil  government  upon  the  basb  of  political  independence.  Among  the  most  inde- 
fatigable searchers  after  the  truth,  was  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain,  late  governor  of  North  Carolina.  A 
manuscript  proclamation  of  Governor  Martin,  dated  August  8, 1775,  which  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  state  by  Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  was  found  to  contain  the  following  words :  "  And  where- 
as, I  have  also  seen  a  most  infamous  publication  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  importing  to  be  resolves  of  a  set 
of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  declaring  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  government,  and  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  rule 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws,  and  subversive  of  his  majesty's  government,"  &o.,  &o.  Here  was  a  clue. 
AiUr  repeated  searches  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Swain,  a  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal,  dated  "Tuesday,  June  13,  1775,"  and  containing  the  entire  set  of  resolutions  printed  on  pages 
620-21,  bearing  date  of  May  31, 1775,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  in  the  Charleston  Library.* 
These  were  copied,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Swain,  who  immediately  forwarded  a  copy  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  histo- 
rian, then  the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Before  they  reached  Mr.  Bancroft  at  London, 
that  gentleman  had  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  copy  of  the  same  South  Carolina  paper,  contain- 
ing the  resolutions.  This  paper  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by  Sir 
James  Wright,  then  governor  of  Georgia.  In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  papers.  Governor  Wright 
said,  **  By  the  inclosed  paper  your  lordship  will  see  the  extraordinary  resolves  of  the  people  of  Charlotte- 
town,  in  Mecklenburg  county ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  same  should  be  done  every  where  else." 
These  facts  Mr.  Bancroft  commonioated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swain,  written  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848. 

The  only  question  unsettled  now  is.  Whether  the  Mecklenburg  Committee  assembled  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1775,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  which  were  in  possession  of  General  Davie, 
and  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  historical  importance,  since  the 
great  fact  is  established  beyond  cavil,  that  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal 
Declaration,  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  declared  their  entire  independence  of  the  British  crown,  and,  in 
parsuanoe  of  that  declaration,  organized  a  civil  government. 

*  Dr.  JohnMii,  to  hl«  TradiUon*  mut  Reminiaetneet  of  the  Reoolutton  (Charletton,  1851),  givet  a  fio  simile  of  •  IwDd-biU,  contain- 
tug  die  first  three  of  the  Mecklenburg  Retolationi  pnblithed  in  the  state  iMunphlet,  togedier  with  the  names  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  Jobnaon  mf  it  is  "  tiie  oldest  publication  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  yet  found  in  print**  This  Is  a  significant  fact  The 
handbill  was  printed  by  Heiskell  and  Brown,  who  estabUshed  their  printing-office  at  KnoxviUe,  Tennessee,  in  1816.  Tliis  docu- 
ment Is  not  now  (1853)  more  than  thlrtf-fire  jears  old.  It  was  prt^abl j  printed  at  about  the  time  (L819)  when  the  resohitlmis 
appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register. 
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Morementa  of  Cornwallis  and  his  Snbordinatea. 


Colonel  Polk  saspected. 


General  Wmiam  R.  Darie. 


bOcL7. 


ual  hostilities.  After  refreshing  his  army  at  Camden,  and  adopting  farther  measures  for 
keeping  down  the  spirit  of  rising  rebellion  in  South  Carolina,  Comwallis  moved,  with  his 
» Sept  8,  &rc^»  toward  Charlotte, »  for  the  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  timid 
1780.  Loyalists  between  the  Yadkin  and  the  Catawba  ;  to  assist  Major  Ferguson,  who 
was  then  across  the  Broad  River  attempting  to  embody  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the 
king ;  to  awe  the  Republicans,  who  were  in  the  ascendant  in  Mecklenburg,  Rowan,  and  vicin- 
ity ;  in  fact,  to  conquer  North  Carolina  before  Congress  could  organize  another  army  at  the 
South.  Comwallis  reached  Charlotte  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Ferguson  and  his  Loyalists.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  that 
officer  was  soon  afterward  killed,  and  his  whole  force  was  broken  up  in  a  severe  battle  oa 
Ring's  Mountain. b  Comwallis  was  diligent  in  issuing  his  proclamations,  in  which 
he  denounced  *'  the  rebels ;"  ofiered  pardon  to  those  who  should  seek  it,  and  protec- 
tion to  persons  and  property  to  those  who  would  accept  it.  Gates,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
retired,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to  Salisbury,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Hillsborough. 
Hundreds,  who  were  stanch  patriots,  came  forward  and  accepted  protection  from  Comwallis, 

for  they  saw  no  alternative  but  that  and  the 
rain  of  their  families  and  estates.  Among 
them  was  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  who  thereby 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  his  countrymen  ;  but 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he  renounced  the 
forced  allegiance.  Non-conformity  would  have 
insured  the  destruction  of  all  his  property ;  he 
wisely  accepted  a  protection,  saved  his  estate, 
and  was  under  a  cloud  of  distrust  only  for  a 
short  season.^ 

Wtien  Comwallis  marched  from  Camden, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wateree,  Tarleton  trav- 
ersed the  country,  with  his  legion,  on  the  west 
side  of  that  river.  At  the  Waxhaws,  Com- 
wallis halted,  and  there  Tarleton  united  with 
the  main  body.  On  the  fiflh  of  September, 
Major  William  R.  Davie'  was  appointed,  by 
/iyyU%^       ^\      ^'^^^  '  Grovernor  Nash,  colonel  commandant  of  cavalry, 

J^^^^y^T        ^^J  *  *°^*  ^^  Major  George  Davidson,  was  very 

l^        ^^  ^^^^^^^^       active  in  collecting  supplies  for  Gates's  broken 


The  acoeptanoe  of  protection  from  the  Brit- 


'^'^^^^F^ 


'  Colonel  Polk  was  commissary  of  provisions  at  that  time 
ish  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  republicanism.  He  was,  therefore,  de- 
nounced as  a  Tory.  Among  Gates's  papers  in 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  is  the  fol- 
lowing order,  issued  after  Comwallis  had  re- 
treated to  Winnsborough :  "  From  a  number 
of  suspicious  circumstances  respecting  the  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk, 
commissary  general  of  provisions  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  commissary  of  pur- 
chases for  the  Continental  troops,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  said  Colonel  Polk  should  be 
directly  ordered  to  Salisbury  to  answer  for 
his  conduct ;  and  that  the  persons  of  Duncan 
Ochiltree  and  William  M^Aferty*  be  likewise 
brought  under  guard  to  Salisbury.  Given 
unanimously  as  our  opinion,  this  twelfth  day  of  November,  1780." 

'  William  Richardson  Davie  was  bom  at  Egremont,  near  Whitehaven,  England,  on  the  twentieth  of  June, 

*  M'Cafferty,  «•  tiie  name  is  properly  cpelled,  wm  a  wealthy  Scotchman,  and  was  employed  by  Comvrallif  at  a  guide  wfaea 
he  left  Charlotte 
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CornwaUis's  March  toward  Charlotte.  Operationa  of  the  Amerioaaa  agaixut  him.  Skirmiah  at  Charlotte. 

army,  and  in  repressing  the  depredations  of  the  British.  They  had  continually  maneuvered 
in  front  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  fell  gradually  back  to  Charlotte  as  the  British  pressed 
onward.  While  encamped  at  Providence,  Davie  learned  that  some  Tories  and  light  troops 
were  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  not  far  distant.  He  determined  to  beat  up  their 
quarters ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  &  he  surprised 
them  at  Captain  Wahab*s*  plantation,  and  killed  and  wounded  sixty,  while  he  lost  but 
one  man  wounded.  He  took  ninety-six  horses,  with  their  equipments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stand  of  arms,  and  returned  to  his  camp,  having  marched  sixty  miles  within  twenty- 
lour  hours. 

On  the  day  of  the  engagement  at  Wahab's,  Generals  Sumner  and  Davidson,  with  their 
brigades  of  militia,  arrived  at  Providence.  On  the  advance  of  the  British,  they  retreated 
to  Salisbury,  ordering  Colonel  Davie  and  Major  Joseph  Gralutm  to  annoy  the  enemy  on  his 
march.  Four  days  afterward,  Cornwallis  having  established  a  post  at  Blair*s  Mill,  on  Five 
Mile  Creek,  commenced  his  march  toward  Charlotte,  by  the  Steel  Creek  road.  Davie  and 
Graham  were  on  the  alert,  annoying  him  all  the  way.  They  took  several  of  his  men  pris- 
oners, in  .one  or  two  skirmishes.  Davie  reached  Charlotte  at  midnight, b  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  reception.  He  dismounted  his  cavalry,  who 
were  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and  muskets,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  court-house, 
under  cover  of  a  stone  wall,  breast  high.  His  infantry  and  Graham's  volunteers  were  ad- 
vanced eighty  yards  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  street,  covered  by  the  garden  inclosures  of 
the  villagers.  While  this  arrangement  was  in  progress,  Tarleton's  legion,  the  van  of  the  royal 
army,  approached.  Tarleton  was  sick,  and  Major  Hanger  was  in  command.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  Common  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  observed  the  Americans,  Hanger's 
trumpeter  sounded  a  charge.  The  cavalry  moved  slowly,  while  the  flanking  infantry  at- 
tacked Graham  and  his  party.  While  they  were  engaged.  Hanger,  with  his  cavalry,  rushed 
toward  the  court-house,  when  Davie  poured  a  deadly  volley  upon  them.  They  recoiled,  but 
were  instantly  rallied  on  the  Common.  In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  in  the  street  was 
warmly  maintained.  Again  the  cavalry  charged,  and  again  fell  back  in  confusion  to  the 
Common.  The  British  infantry  having  gained  Davie's  right,  he  withdrew  from  the  court- 
house, and  formed  his  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Cornwallis  had  now  reached 
the  cavalry,  and  upbraided  them  for  want  of  courage.  They  charged  a  third  time,  when 
Davie,  having  mounted  his  men,  gave  the  enemy  such  a  reception  that  they  again  fell  back 
to  the  Common.  The  7 1st  and  33d  British  regiments  of  Webster's  brigade  (which  fought  so 
gallantly  at  Guilford  nearly  five  months  afterward)  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  light 

1756.  He  came  with  his  father  to  America  at  the  age  of  five  yean,  and  was  adopted  by  William  Ricb- 
ardaoo,  a  maternal  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina.  He  commenced  study  at  Prince- 
ton, bat  daring  the  summer  of  1776  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  resumed  his  studies  ailer  the 
battle  of  Long -Island,  graduated  in  the  aatamn  of  1776,  and  returned  to  Carolina,  where  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Salisbory.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  1779,  and  was  attached  to 
Pulaski's  legion.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  Stono,  below  Charleston,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  When  he  recovered,  he  returned  to  Salisbury  and  resumed  his  books.  In  the  winter  of  1780,  he 
raised  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  was  very  active  in  beating  back  the  enemy,  while  forcing  his  way 
northward.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  with  Rutherford  at  Ramsour's  Mills,  and  nobly  con- 
fronted the  British  army  at  Charlotte,  after  a  brilliant  display  of  courage  and  skill  at  Wabab*s  plantation. 
General  Greene  appointed  Davie  commissary  general  of  the  Southern  army ;  and  he  was  with  that  officer 
in  his  Retreat,  and  at  the  battles  at  Guilford,  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  and  Ninety-Six.  In  1783,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  same  year  married  the  daughter  of  General  Allen  Jones.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  he  laid  the 
comer  stone.  He  received  the  commission  of  major  general  of  militia  in  1797,  and  in  1798  was  appointed 
a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  the  same  year, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  an  embassador  to  France  by  President  Adams.  On  his  return,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  Indian  treaties,  but  on  the  death  of  bis  wife  in  1803,  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He  died 
at  Tivoli,  near  Landsford,  in  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1820,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Captain  Wahab  was  with  Davie  on  this  occasion,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  embracing  his  wife  and  children.  Before  he  was  out  of  sight  of  his  dwelling,  he  saw  his  dear 
ones  driven  from  it  by  the  foe,  and  their  shelter  burned  to  the  ground,  without  the  power  to  protect  them. 
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troops.  Davie,  perceiving  the  contest  now  to  be  very  unequal,  retreated  toward  Salisbury, 
leaving  Comwallis  master  of  Charlotte.  Colonel  Francis  Locke  (who  commanded  at  Ram- 
Bour's)  and  five  privates  were  killed  ;  and  Major  Graham  and  twelve  others  were  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  British  lost  twelve  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  killed  ;  Ma- 
jor Hanger,  two  captains,  and  many  privates,  were  wounded.  Comwallis  remained  in  Char- 
lotte until  the  fourteenth  of  October,  when  he  retreated  southward.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  advance  northward ;  but  the  loss  of  Ferguson  and  his  corps,  and  the  general  luke- 
warmness,  if  not  absolute  hostility  of  the  people,  and  the  constant  annoyance  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,'  caused  him  to  retrograde,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  established  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  District,  South  Carolina,  midway  between  the  Catawba 
and  Broad  Rivers.     There  we  shall  leave  the  earl  for  the  present. 

The  British  army,  while  at  Charlotte,  lay  encamped  upon  a  plain,  south  of  the  town,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  Cornwallis's  head-quarters  were  next  to  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  street  from  the  court-house  ;  and  most  of  the  other  houses  were  occupied,  in  part,  by  his 
officers.  I  found  no  person  in  Charlotte  yet  living  who  remembered  the  British  occupation 
and  the  noble  deeds  of  the  patriots ;  but  history,  general  and  local,  fully  attests  the  patriot- 
ism of  its  inhabitants  during  the  whole  war.*  It  was  never  visited  by  the  British  army 
after  Comwallis  returned  to  Winnsborough,  and  only  for  a  short  time  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  American  army,  while  Gates  was  preparing  for  another  campaign.  It  was  at 
a  Dec  3,  ^^^^  placc  General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  Southern  army  from  Gates, 
1780.     fifty  days  after  Comwallis  decamped  * 

*  Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  British  camp,  for  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  refused  a  supply. 
In  Colonel  Polk's  mill,  two  miles  from  the  town,  they  found  twenty-eight  thousand  weight  of  flour,  and  a 
quantity  of  wheat.  Foraging  parties  went  out  daily  for  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  but  so  hostile  were 
the  people  that  Webster's  and  Rawdon's  brigades  were  obliged  to  move,  on  alternate  days,  as  a  covering 
party.  There  were  few  sheep,  and  the  cattle  were  so  lean  that  they  killed  one  hundred  head  a  day.  On 
one  day,  according  to  Stedman  (who  was  commissary),  they  killed  thirty-seven  cows  with  calf.  Freqaent 
skirmishes  occurred.  On  one  occasion,  the  plantation  of  Mr.  M^Intyre,  seven  miles  north  of  Charlotte,  on 
the  road  to  Beattie's  Ford,  was  plundered,  the  family  having  barely  time  to  escape.  While  loading  their 
wagons  with  plunder,  a  bee-hive  was  overturned,  and  the  insects  made  a  fonous  attack  upon  the  soldiers. 
While  their  commander  stood  in  the  door  laughing  at  the  scene,  a  party  of  twelve  patriots  approached  ;* 
in  a  moment,  the  captain,  nine  men,  and  two  horses  lay  dead  upon  the  ground  The  British  hastily  retreat- 
ed to  their  camp,  believing  that  a  large  American  force  was  concealed  near. 

'  On  one  occasion,  the  young  ladies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  entered  into  a  pledge  not  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  young  men  who  would  not  volunteer  in  defense  of  the  country,  they  *^  being  of  opinioo  that 
such  persons  as  stay  loitering  at  home,  when  the  important  calls  of  the  country  demand  their  military  serv- 
ices abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness  of  sentiment,  that  brave  and  manly  spirit  which 
would  qualify  them  to  be  the  defenders  and  guardians  of  the  Oedr  sex." — South  Carolina  and  jimerican 
Gtneral  Gazette^  February,  1780. 

*  One  of  Uie  twelve  wm  George  Grabam,  brother  of  General  Joseph  Graham.  He  was  bom  in  Penosyhrania,  in  1758,  mod 
went  to  North  Carolina,  with  his  widowed  mother,  when  six  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  Mnseumt  and  wu 
strongly  imbued  with  the  republiciin  principles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of  that  region.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  rode  froia 
Charlotte  to  Salisbury  and  arrested  those  who  proposed  to  detain  Captain  Jack,  as  mentioned  on  page  G2L  He  was  actire  in 
partisan  duties  while  the  British  were  at  Charlotte.  After  the  war.  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  m^r  general  of  miUtia,  and  often 
serrcd  his  country  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  died  at  Chark>tte,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Nardi,  1896^  In  tibe  aUtj-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 
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Depwrtnre  from  CbHrlotte. 


Oold  Ragion  of  North  Carolina. 


Tnckesege  Ford. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


'*  We  marched  to  the  Cowpens,  Campbell  was  there, 
Shelby,  Cleveland,  and  Colonel  Sevier ; 
Men  of  renown,  sir,  like  lions,  so  bold — 
Like  lions  undaunted,  ne^er  to  be  controlled. 
We  set  out  on  our  march  that  very  same  night ; 
Sometimes  we  were  wrong,  sometimes  we  were  right  j 
Our  hearts  being  run  in  true  liberty's  mold. 
We  valued  not  hunger,  wet,  weary,  or  cold. 
On  the  top  of  King's  Mountain  the  old  rogue  we  found, 
And,  like  brave  heroes,  his  camp  did  surround  ; 
Like  lightning,  the  flashes ;  like  thunder,  the  noise ; 
Our  rifles  struck  the  poor  Tories  with  sudden  surprise." 

Old  Sono.* 

HE  ^abbath  which  I  passed  in  Charlotte  was  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
The  morning  air  was  keen  and  hazy  ;  snow  fell  toward  evening,  and  night 
set  in  with  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  morrow's  travel.  I  breakfasted  by 
candle-light  on  Monday  morning,  and  before  sunrise  was  on  the  road  for 
King's  Mountain  and  the  Cowpens.  I  passed  the  United  States  Branch 
Mint,  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to  the  Tuckesege  or  Great 
Catawba  Ford,  and  at  the  forks,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  halted  a 
moment  to  observe  the  operation  of  raising  gold  ore  from  a  mine,  by  a  horse  and  windlass. 
This  mine  had  not  been  worked  for  fifteen  years,  owing  to  litigation,  and  now  yielded  spar- 
ingly. The  vein  lies  about  seventy  feet  below  the  surface.  This  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  eleven  counties.* 
From  Charlotte  to  the  Catawba,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  the  country  is  very  hilly,  and 
the  roads  were  bad  the  greater  portion  of  the  way.  I  crossed  the  Catawba  at  the  Tucke. 
sege  Ford,  the  place  where  Greneral  Rutherford  and  his  little  army  passed,  on  the  evening 
of  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1780,  when  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  Tories  at  Ramsour's  Mills.* 
I  was  piloted  across  by  a  lad  on  horseback. 
The  distance  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ford,  is  more  than  half  a  mile, 
the  water  varying  in  depth  from  ten  inches  to 
three  feet,  and  running  in  quite  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. In  the  passage,  which  is  diagonal,  two 
islands,  covered  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  are 
traversed.  This  was  Charley's  first  experi- 
ence in  fording  a  very  considerable  stream,  and 
he  seemed  to  participate  with  me  in  the  sat- 
isfaction experienced  in  setting  foot  upon  the 
solid  ground  of  the  western  shore.     I  allowed  him  to  rest  while  1  made  the  above  sketch, 

*  The  song  called  "  The  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,'^  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  was  very  popular 
in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  sung  with  applause  at  poIiticaJ  meet- 
ings, wedding  parties,  and  other  gatherings,  where  the  ballad  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
M^EIwees,  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven,  who  fought  under  Sumter,  and  with  whom  I  passed  an  evening, 
within  two  miles  of  King's  Mountain,  remembered  it  well,  and  repeated  the  portion  here  given. 

*  These  are  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Davidson,  Stanley,  Anson,  Cabarras,  Rowan,  Iredell, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Lincoln,  all  east  of  the  Catawba.  >  See  page  597. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Catawba,  looking  down  the  stream. 


VUBW  AT  TUCKBSSOB  FoBI>.* 
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and  then  we  pushed  on  toward  the  South  Fork  of  the  Catawba,  almost  seven  miles  farther. 
I  was  told  that  the  ford  there  was  marked  by  a  row  of  rocks,  occurring  at  short  intervals 
across  the  stream  ;  but  when  I  reached  the  bank,  few  of  them  could  be  seen  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  swift  and  swollen  current.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifly 
yards,  and  the  whole  stream  flows  in  a  single  channel.  The  passage  appeared  (as  it  really 
was)  very  dangerous,  and  I  had  no  guide.  As  the  day  was  fast  waning  away,  a  storm 
seemed  to  be  gathering,  and  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  within  a  mile,  I  resolved  to  ven- 
ture alone,  relying  upon  the  few  rocks  visible  for  indications  of  the  safest  place  for  a  passage. 
Taking  my  port-folio  of  drawings  from  my  trunk,  and  placing  it  beside  me  on  the  seat,  and 
then  folding  my  wagon-top,  I  was  prepared  to  swim,  if  necessary,  and  save  my  sketches,  if 
possible.  Charley  seemed  loth  to  enter  the  flood,  but  once  in,  he  breasted  the  stream  like  a 
philosopher.  Twice  the  wheels  ran  upon  rocks,  and  the  wagon  was  almost  overturned,  the 
water  being,  in  the  mean  while,  far  over  the  hubs ;  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
southern  shore,  we  crossed  a  narrow  channel,  so  deep  that  my  horse  kept  his  feet  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  wagon,  having  a  tight  body,  floated  for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  we 
struck  firm  ground.  I  breathed  freer  as  we  ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a  thankful  heart 
rode  on  toward  Falls's  house  of  entertainment,  away  among  the  hills  near  the  South  Caro- 
lina line,  twenty-six  miles  from  Charlotte. 

On  account  of  numerous  diverging  ways,  it  was  very  difficult  to  k^p  in  the  right  road 
from  the  South  Fork  to  Falls's.  I  tried  to  reach  there  before  dark,  but  the  clouds  thick- 
ened,  and  night  fell  suddenly.  In  the  uncertain  twilight,  I  missed  a  diverging  road  which 
I  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  a  vast  pine  forest.  Just  before  entering 
the  woods,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Crowder's  Knob,  the  highest  peak  of  Ring's  Mountain,  es- 
timated to  be  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'  It  was  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  loomed  up  from  the  wilderness  of  pines  which  intervened,  like  some  ancient  cas- 
tle in  the  dim  light.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  pursued  the  forest  road,  without  perceiving 
the  diverging  one  which  I  was  directed  to  follow.  I  stopped  to  listen  for  sounds  of  habita- 
tion. AU  was  silent  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind  among  the  pine  boughs,  the  solemn  voice 
of  an  owl,  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  my  wagon-top.  For  almost  another  hour  I 
rode  on  in  the  gloom,  without  perceiving  an  opening  in  the  forest,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
should  be  obliged  to  <'  camp  out"  for  the  night  Again  I  listened,  and  was  cheered  by  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog^  I  gave  Charley  a  loose  rein,  and  in  twenty  minutes  an  open  field 
appeared,  and  the  glimmer  of  a  candle.  A  shout  brought  the  master  of  the  cottage  to  the 
door,  and,  in  reply  to  my  solicitation  for  food  and  shelter  until  morning,  he  informed  me  that 
a  contagious  disease,  which  had  destroyed  two  of  his  family,  yet  prevailed  in  his  house.  He 
could  not  ofier  me  the  hospitalities  of  his  roof  and  table,  but  he  would  monnt  his  horse  and 
guide  me  to  Falls's,  which  was  four  miles  distant.  I  was  glad  to  avoid  the  contagion,  and 
to  reward  him  liberally  for  his  kind  pilotage.  I  ascertained  that  I  had  been  within  a  qnar^ 
ter  of  a  mile  of  Falls's,  but,  missing  the  *<  turn  out,"  had  traversed  another  road  several  miles 
back  in  the  direction  of  Charlotte  ! 

Mr.  Falls  was  the  postmaster,  and  an  intelligent  man,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1815,  &  and  as  the 
*  *°'  old  man  had  a  brother  killed  in  that  engagement,  it  was  a  day  always  memorable  to 
him.  I  was  entertained  with  the  frank  hospitality  so  common  in  the  Carolinas,  and  at  my 
request  breakfast  was  ready  at  early  dawn.  A  more  gloomy  rooming  can  not  well  be  con- 
ceived. Snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  during  the  night,  and  when  I  departed, 
a  chilling  east  wind,  freighted  with  sleet,  was  sweeping  over  the  barren  country.  King*8 
Mountain  battle-ground  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  I  desired  to  reach  there  in  time  to 
make  my  notes  and  sketches  before  sunset.  The  roads,  except  near  the  water  courses,  were 
sandy  and  quite  level,  but  the  snow  made  the  traveling  heavy.  Six  miles  from  Falls's,  I 
forded  Crowder's  Creek,  a  stream  about  ten  yards  wide,  deep  and  sluggish,  which  rises  from 

'  The  sides  of  this  peak  are  very  precipitous,  and  its  top  is  accessible  to  man  only  upon  one  side. 
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Chmrmoter  of  the  Locality. 


View  of  the  Battle-ground 


Crowder*8  Knob,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  falls  into  the  Catawba.  A  little  be- 
yond it,  I  passed  a  venerable  post  oak,  which  was  shivered,  but  not  destroyed,  by  lightning 
the  previous  summer.  It  there  marks  the  dividing-line  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. At  noon  the  storm  ceased ;  the  clouds  broke,  and  at  three  o'clock,  when  I  reached 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  residence  is  the  nearest  one  to  the  battle-ground,  the  sun 
was  shining  warm  and  bright,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared  in  the  open  fields. 

When  my  errand  was  made  known,  Mr.  Leslie  brought  two  horses  from  his  stable,  and 
within  twenty  minutes  after  my  arrival  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  traversing  a  winding 
way  toward  Clarke's  Fork  of  King's  Creek.  From  that  stream,  to  the  group  of  hills  among 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  whole  range,  in  that 
vicinity,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  great  undulations,  from  whose  sides  burst  innumerable 
springs,  making  every  ravine  sparkle  with  running  water.  The  hills  are  gravelly,  contain- 
ing a  few  small  bowlders.  They  are  covered  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  beaches,  gums, 
and  tulip  poplars,  and  an  undergrowth  of  post  oaks,  laurel,  and  sour- wood.  The  large  trees 
stand  far  apart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  not  very  thick,  so  that  the  march  of  an  army  over 
those  gentle  elevations  was  comparatively  easy.  Yet  it  was  a  strange  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment or  a  battle ;  and  to  one  acquainted  with  that  region,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Ferguson  and  his  band  were  there  at  all. 

We  tied  our  horses  near  the  grave  of  Ferguson  and  his  fellow-sleepers,  and  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  British  troops  were  encamped  and  fought.  The  battle- 
ground is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line.     It  is  a  stony  ridge, 


ViKw  AT  KiNo'8  Mountain  BATTLs-oaouND.' 


extending  north  and  south,  and  averaging  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  ra- 
vines which  surround  it.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  very  narrow  upon  its  summit,  with 
steep  sides.  From  its  top  we  could  observe  Crowder's  Knob  in  the  distance,  and  the  hills 
of  less  altitude  which  compose  the  range.'     The  sun  was  declining,  and  its  slant  rays, 

'  This  view  is  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whereon  the  hottest  of  the  fight  occurred.  The  north  slope  of 
that  eminence  is  seen  on  the  left.  In  the  center,  within  a  sort  of  basin,  into  which  several  ravines  converge, 
is  seen  the  simple  roonnment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ferguson  and  others ;  and  in  the  foreground,  on 
the  right,  is  seen  the  great  tulip-tree,  upon  which,  tradition  says,  ten  Tories  were  hung. 

'  The  range  known  as  King's  Mountain  extends  about  sixteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  several 
spurs  spreading  laterally  in  each  direction.  One  of  these  extends  to  the  Broad  River,  near  the  Cherokee 
Ford,  where  I  crossed  that  stream  on  my  return  from  the  Cowpens.  Many  of  its  spurs  abound  in  marble 
aod  iron,  and  from  its  bosom  a  great  number  of  streams,  the  beginning  of  rivers,  gush  out. '  The  battle- 
ground is  about  twelve  aiiles  northwest  of  Yorkville,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  from  Charleston. 
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gleaming  through  the  boughs  dripping  with  melting  snows,  garnished  the  forest  ibr  a  few 
moments  with  all  the  seeming  splendors  of  the  mines ;  gold  and  silver,  diamonds  and  rabies, 
emeralds  and  sapphires,  glittered  upon  every  branch,  and  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  which  charmed  boyhood  with  the  records  of  wondrous  visions,  crowded  upon  the 
memory  like  realities.  Alas  I  on  this  very  spot,  where  the  sun-light  is  braiding  its  gorgeous 
tapestry,  and  suggesting  nothing  but  love,  and  beauty,  and  adoration,  the  clangor  of  steel, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shout  of  victory,  and  the  groans  of  dying  men,  whose  blood  in- 
carnadined the  forest  sward,  and  empurpled  the  mountain  streams,  were  once  heard — it  was 
an  aceldama ;  and  there,  almost  at  our  feet,  lie  the  ashes  of  men  slain  by  their  brother 
man  !     History  thus  speaketh  of  the  event : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1780,  the  Americans,  under  General  Gates,  were  defeated 
by  Cornwallis,  near  Camden,  and  dispersed.  Two  days  afterward,  Tarleton  defeated  Sum- 
ter at  Rocky  Mount,  and  elsewhere  the  American  partisan  corps  were  unsuccessful.  The 
whole  South  now  appeared  to  be  completely  subdued  under  the  royal  power ;  and  the  con- 
queror, tarrying  at  Camden,  busied  himself  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Charleston,  in  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  his  distant  posts  at  Ninety-Six  and  Augusta,  and  in  establishing 
civil  government  in  South  Carolina.  Yet  his  success  did  not  impair  his  vigilance.  West 
of  the  Wateree*  were  bands  of  active  Whigs,  and  parties  of  those  who  were  defeated  near 
Capdden  were  harassing  the  upper  country.  Cornwallis  detached  Major  Ferguson,  a  most 
excellent  officer  and  true  marksman,  of  the  71st  regiment,' with  one  hundred  and  ten  regulars 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Depuyster,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Tories,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  arms  and  other  military  stores.  He  ordered  him  to  embody  the  Loyalists 
beyond  the  Wateree  and  the  Broad  Rivers ;  intercept  the  Mountain  Men,'  who  were  retreat- 
ing from  Camden,  and  also  the  Americans,  under  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  of  Georgia,  who 
were  retiring  from  an  attack  upon  Augusta  ;  endeavor  to  crush  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
was  still  rife  ;  and,  after  scouring  the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  mountains, 
join  him  at  Charlotte.  Ferguson  at  first  made  rapid  marches  to  overtake  the  Mountain 
Men,  and  cut  off  Clarke's  forces.  Failing  in  this,  he  proceeded  leisurely,  collecting  all  the 
Tories  in  his  path,  until  about  the  last  of  September,  when  he  encamped  with  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  at  a  place  called  Gilbert  Town,  west  of  the  Broad  River,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Rutherford  ton,  the  county  seat  of  Rutherford,  in  North  Carolina.^  These 
were  all  well  armed,*  and  Ferguson  began  to  feel  strong.  True  to  their  instincts,  his  Tory 
recruits  committed  horrible  outrages  upon  persons  and  property  wherever  they  went,  and 
this  aroused  a  spirit  of  the  fiercest  vengeance  among  the  patriots.     At  dififerent  points,  large 

^  The  Wateree  River  is  that  portion  of  the  Catawba  which  flows  through  South  Carolina.  It  is  the 
Catawba  to  the  dividing-line  of  the  states,  and,  after  its  junction  with  the  Congaree,  is  called  the  Santee. 
The  Congaree  is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbia,  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  upon  the  Santee  and  Congaree,  from  the  ocean. 

'  This  was  the  regiment  that  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Guilford. 

*  The  pioneers  who  had  settled  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  now  Kentucky  and  Teonessoe, 
were  called  Mountain  Men. 

*  While  Ferguson  was  in  Spartanburg  District,  on  his  way  toward  Gilbert  Town,  a  detachment  of  his  little 
army  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  Colonel  Clarke  and  his  men  at  Greeners  Spring.  Clarke  and  his  com* 
pany,  sonoe  two  hundred  in  number,  had  stopped  at  the  plantation  of  Captain  Dillard,  who  was  one  of  them. 
and,  after  partaking  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  Greene's  Spring.  The  same  evening  Ferguson  arrived 
at  Dillard's,  whose  wife  soon  learned,  from  the  conversation  of  some  of  his  men,  that  they  knew  where 
Clarke  was  encamped,  and  intended  to  surprise  him  that  night.  She  hastily  prepared  supper  for  Fergusoo 
and  his  men,  and  while  they  were  eating  she  stole  from  the  room,  bridled  a  young  horse,  and,  without  a 
saddle,  rode  to  the  encampment  of  Clarke,  and  warned  him  of  impending  danger.  In  an  instant  every  man 
was  at  his  post,  prepared  for  the  enemy.  Very  soon  Colonel  Dunlap,  with  two  hundred  picked  mounted 
men,  sent  by  Ferguson,  fell  upon  the  camp  of  Clarke.  Day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  the  enemy  were 
greatly  surprised  and  disconcerted  when  they  found  the  Americans  fully  prepared  to  meet  them.  For  fif- 
teen minutes  the  conflict  raged  desperately  in  the  gloom,  when  the  Tories  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  survivors  hastened  back  to  Ferguson's  camp. 

^  Those  of  his  recruits  who  were  without  arms  Ferguson  furnished  with  rifles.  Some  oT  them  so  fixed 
the  large  knives  which  they  usually  carried  about  them,  in  the  muzzle  of  their  rifles,  as  to  be  used  as  bayo> 
nets,  if  occasion  should  require. 
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La«den  of  tho  Moontain  Men.       FergUBon  West  of  the  Broed  River.       Expedition  againat  him.       Concentration  of  Troopa. 

bodies  of  volunteers  assembled  simultaneously,  without  concert,  and  placed  themselves  under 
tried  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Colonels  Campbell,  of  Virginia ;  Cleaveland,  Shelby, 
Sevier,  and  M'Dowell,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Lacy,  Hawthorn,  and  Hill,  of  South  Car- 
olina. They  all  had  but  one  object  in  view — the  destruction  of  the  marauders  under  Fer- 
guson. They  were  men  admirably  fitted  by  their  daily  pursuits  for  the  privations  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  They  had  neither  tents,  baggage,  bread,  or  salt,  and  no 
Commissary  Department  to  furnish  regular  supplies.  Potatoes,  pumpkins,  roasted  corn,  and 
occasionally  a  bit  of  venison  supplied  by  their  own  rifles,  composed  their  daily  food.  Such 
were  the  men  who  were  gathering  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Upper  Carolinas 
to  beat  back  the  invaders. 

On  his  way  to  Gilbert  Town,  Ferguson  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  Mountain 
Men.  These  he  paroled,  and  enjoined  them  to  tell  the  officers  on  the  Western  waters,  that 
if  they  did  not  desist  from  their  opposition  and  **  take  protection  under  his  standard,  he 
would  march  his  army  over  the  mountains,  hang  their  leaders,  and  lay  waste  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword."*  While  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell,*  of  Burke  county,  who,  on  thft 
approach  of  Ferguson,  had  gone  over  the  mountains  to  obtain  assistance,  was  in  cctisultatioa 
with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  paroled  prisoners  arrived,  and  delivered  their  message. 
These  officers  were  not  dismayed  by  the  savage  threat  of  Ferguson,  but  decided  that  each 
should  endeavor  to  raise  all  the  men  that  could  be  enlisted,  and  that  the  forces  thui  collect- 
ed should  rendezvous  at  Watauga  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Colonel  Shelby  should  give  intelligence  of  their  movements  to  Colonel  William  Camp- 
bell, of  Washington  county,  in  Virginia,  hoping  that  he  would  raise  a  force  to  asf  tst  them. 
The  following  official  report  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  these  several  forces  ni  Watau- 
ga, until  the  defeat  of  Ferguson,  I  copied  from  t}ae  oTigintil 
manuscript  among  Gates's  papers.  It  is  full,  yet  concise, 
and  being  official,  with  the  signatures  of  the  three  princi- 
pal officers  engaged  in  the  aflair,  attached,  it  is  perfectly 
reliable :' 

*'  On  receiving  intelligence  that  Major  Ferguson  had 
advanced  up  as  high  as  Gilbert  Town,  in  Rutherford 
county,  and  threatened  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
Western  waters.  Colonel  William  Campbell,  with  four 
hundred  men,  from  Washington  county,  of  Virginia,  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  from 
Sullivan  county,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel John  Sevier,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  of 
Washington  county,  of  North  Carolina,  assembled  at  Wa- 
coLOKKL  iBAAc  Sotlby*  tauga,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  where  they 


*  General  Joseph  Graham,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  King^s  Mountain,  and  knew  many  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  battle,  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  the  events  connected  with  that  afiair.  His  ac- 
count is  published  in  Foote^t  Sketchei  of  North  Carolina^  page  264-269,  inclusive. 

*  The  McDowells  were  all  brave  men.  Joseph  and  William,  the  brothers  of  Charles,  were  with  him  in 
the  battle  on  King's  Mountain.  Their  mother,  Ellen  McDowell,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy.  Mrs. 
Ellet  relates  that  on  one  occasion  some  marauders  carried  oflfsome  property  during  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. She  assembled  some  of  her  neighbors,  started  in  pursuit,  and  recovered  the  property.  When  her 
husband  was  secretly  making  gunpowder  in  a  cave,  she  burned  the  charcoal  for  the  purpose  upon  her  own 
hearth,  and  carried  it  to  him.  Some  of  the  powder  thus  manufactured  was  used  in  the  battle  on  King's 
Mountain. —  Women  of  the  Revolution,  iii.,  356. 

'  General  Gates  sent  a  copy  of  this  report  to  Governor  Jefferson  for  his  perusal,  and  desired  him  to  for- 
ward it  to  Congress.     His  letter  to  Jeflferson  is  dated  Hillsborough,  November  1,  1780. 

*  lmM£  Shelby  was  bom  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1750,  near  the  North  Mountain,  a  few  miles  from 
HagllBwn,  in  Maryland  His  ancestors  were  from  Wales.  He  learned  the  art  of  surveying,  and  at  the 
age  oTtwenty-one  years  settled  in  Western  Virginia.  He  was  with  his  father,  Evan  Shelby,  in  the  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774.  He  was  afterward  employed  as  a  surveyor  under  Henderson  k  Co.,  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  July,  1776,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  minute-men  by  the  Virginia  Committee 
of  Safety.     Governor  Henry  appointed  him  a  commissary  of  supplies  in  1777,  and  in  1778  he  was  attach- 
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8el«ctioa  of  a  Commander-in-ebieC  March  to  the  Cowpeiu.  Colonels  SbeU^,  Campbell,  nd  WOUams. 

were  joined  by  Colonel  Charles  M'Dowell,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Burke  and  Rutherford,  who  had  fled  before  the  enemy  to  the  Western  waters.  We 
began  our  march  on  the  twenty-sixth;  and  on  the  thirtieth  we  were  joined  by  Colonel 
Cieaveland,  on  the  Catawba  River,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  the  counties  of 
Wilkes  and  Surry.  No  one  officer  having  properly  a  right  to  the  command  in  chief,  on  the 
first  of  October  we  dispatched  an  express'  to  Major-general  Grates,  informing  him  of  our 
situation,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  In 
the  mean  time,  Colonel  Campbell*  was  chosen  to  act  as  commandant  till  such  general  offi- 
cer should  arrive.  We  marched  to  the  Cotvpens,  on  Broad  River,  in  South  Carolina,  where 
we  were  joined  by  Colonel  James  Williams,*  with  four  hundred  men,  on  the  evening  of  the 

ed  to  the  Continental  Comnnissary  Department.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  from  Washington  coanty,  and  in  the  autumn  Governor  Jeflerson  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  a  major.  He  was  engaged  in  defining  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  result  of  which  placed  his  residence  in  the  latter  state.  Governor  Caswell  soon  afterward  appointed 
him  a  colonel  of  the  new  coanty  of  Sullivan.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  engaged  in  locating  lands 
for  himself  in  Kentucky,  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  He  returned  home  to  engage  in  re- 
pelling the  invaders.  He  raised  three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  joined  Col* 
onel  Charles  McDowell,  near  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River.  In  that  vicinity  he  was  very  active, 
nntil  he  joined  other  officers  of  like  grade  in  an  attack  upon  Major  Ferguson,  on  King^s  Mountain.  Col- 
onel Shelby  soon  afterwmrd  suggested  to  Greene  the  expedition  which  resulted  so  brilliantly  at  the  Cow- 
pens.  In  the  campaign  of  1781,  Shelby  served  under  Marion,  and  was  in  the  skirmish  at  Monk's  Comer. 
Colonel  Shelby  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  in  1782  j  and  i^n  years  afterward,  he  was 
among  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  state.  He  served  one  term  with  great  dbtinction ;  and  in  1812,  consented  again  to  an 
election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Kentucky.  His  energy  and  Revolutionary  fame  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  his  state  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out.  At  the  bead  of  four  thousand  volunteers,  he  march- 
ed to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  assist  General  Harrison  in  his  warfare  with  the  British  and  Indians  in  the 
Northwest.  During  the  whole  war,  his  services  were  great  and  valuable  in  the  highest  degree  j  and  for 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  gold  medal.  In  1817,  President 
Monroe  appointed  him  his  Secretary  of  War,  but  on  account  of  his  age  (being  then  sixty-seven),  he  declined 
the  honor.  His  last  public  act  was  that  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  in  1818,  in  which 
General  Jackson  was  his  colleague.  He  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  in  February,  1 820,  which  somewhat 
disabled  him.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
Shelby  county,  in  Kentucky,  was  named  in  honor  of  him  in  1792.  A  college  at  Shelbyville  aJao  bears  his 
name. 

^  Colonel  Charles  McDowell.     His  brother,  Major  M'Dowell,  commanded  his  regiment  till  his  return. 

'  William  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Augusta,  Virginia.  He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  possessed  all 
the  fire  of  his  Highland  ancestors.  He  was  among  the  ficst  of  the  regular  troops  raised  in  Virginia  in  1775, 
and  was  honored  with  a  captain's  commission.  In  1776,  he  was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  militia  of 
Washington  county,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Evan  Shelby,  the  father  of  Governor  Shelby,  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel.  That  rank  he  retained  until  after  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  and  at  Guilford,  in  both  of 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  when  he  was  promoted  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  La  Fayette  gave  him  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  riflemen  and  light  infantry.  He  was  taken 
sick  a  few  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  soon  aderward  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  He  was 
only  in  the  thirty-sixth  yiNtr  of  his  age  when  he  died.  His  military  career,  like  those  of  Warren  and  Mont- 
gomery, was  short,  but  brilfiant,  and  on  all  occasions  bravery  marked  his  movements.  Foote  relates  that 
in  the  battle  on  King's  Mountain  he  rode  down  two  horses,  and  at  one  time  was  seen  on  foot,  with  his  coat 
ofl*,  and  his  shirt  collar  open,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  also  says,  that  on  one  occasion  Senator 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grandson  of  Campbell,  was  breakfasting  at  a  house  near  King's  Mountain,  and, 
while  eating,  the  old  landlady  frequently  turned  to  look  at  him.  She  finally  asked  him  his  name,  and  re- 
marked, apologetically,  that  he  appeared  very  much  like  the  man  she  had  most  dreaded  upon  earth.  . "  And 
who  is  that  ?"  Preston  inquired.  *^  Colonel  Campbell,"  replied  the  old  lady,  '^  that  hung  my  husband  at 
King's  Mountain."* 

'  James  Williams  was  a  native  of  Granville  county,  in  North  Carolina.  He  settled  upon  Little  River, 
Laurens  District,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1773,  where  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  farmer  and  merchant 
He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause.  Williams  first  appears  as  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  in  April,  1778.  In 
the  spring  of  1779,  he  went  into  actual  service,  and  he  was  probably  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  He  was 
with  Sumter  in  1780,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to  the  corps  of  that  partisan. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Mnsgrove's  mill,  on  the  Ennoree  Rirer. 
After  that  engagement,  he  went  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  raised  a  corps  of  cavalry  and  returned  to  South 
Carolina ;  and  during  Ferguson's  movements,  after  crossing  the  Wateree,  Williams  continually  hovered  around 


*  Sktuktt  of  North  Carolinm,  pafe  971. 
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Pnrauit  of  Ferguson.  TheBatfle.  Colonel  Serler.  Frankland. 

sixth  of  October,'  who  informed  us  that  the  enemy  lay  encamped  somewhere  near  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  of  Broad  River,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  us.  By  a  council  of  principal 
officers,  it  was  then  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy  that  night  with  nine  hundred 
of  the  best  horsemen,  and  have  the  weak  horse  and  footmen  to  follow  us  as  fast  as  possible. 
We  began  our  march  with  nine  hundred  of  the  best  men  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing, and,  marching  all  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  of  the 
seventh,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  top  of  King's  MounUin,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Cher- 
okee Ford,  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  so  advantageous  a  post. 
Previous  to  the  attack  on  our  march,  the  following  disposition  was  made  :  Colonel  Shelby's 
regiment  formed  a  column  in  the  center,  on  the  left ;  Coloner Campbell's  regiment  another 

on  the  right,  with  part  of  Colonel  Cleaveland's  regiment,  head- 
Y  y^L    0       -^ — 7"  ©d  i>*  front  by  Major  Joseph  Winston  ;'  and  Colonel  Sevier's* 
/'^Cf//r7t  ^ /d'^l/      formed  a  large  column  on  the  right  wing.     The  other  part  of 
^  ■        ^t»v— ^^— .  f   ^4m  Cleaveland's  regiment,  headed  by  Colonel  Cleavelaiid 

himself,  and  Colonel  Williams's  regiment,  composed  the  left  wing.  In  this  order  we  ad- 
vanced, and  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  before  we  were  discovered.  Col- 
onel Shelby's  and  Colonel  Campbell's  regiments  began  the  attack,  and  kept  up  a  fire  on  the 
enemy,  while  the  right  and  lef\  wings  were  advancing  to  surround  them,  which  was  done  in 
about  five  minutes,  and  the  fire  became  general  all  around.  The  engagement  lasted  an 
hour  and  five  minutes,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  a  heavy  and  incessant  fire  was  kept 

bis  camp.  In  the  sanguinary  battle  upon  King's  Mountain,  he  was  slain.  He  was  near  Major  Ferguson, 
.  and  both  officers  received  their  death- wound  at  the  same  moment.  He  died  on  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  buried  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  he  fell.  Tradition  says  that  his  first  words,  when 
reviving  a  little  soon  after  he  was  shot,  wei'e,  "  For  God's  sake,  boys,  don't  give  up  the  hill  I" 

^  Colonel  Williams  had  just  been  joined  by  sixty  men  from  Lincoln,  under  Colonel  Hambrite  and  Major 
Chronicle. 

'  Joseph  Winston  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  the  first  senator  in  the  Republican  Legisla- 
ture, from  Stokes  county.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1795,  and  again  from  1803  to 
1807.     He  died  in  1814. 

'  John  Sevier  was  descended  from  an  ancient  French  family.  The  original  orthography  of  the  name  was 
Xavier.  His  father  settled  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  Virginia,  where  this  son  was  born,  about  1740.  In  1769, 
he  accompanied  an  exploring  party  to  East  Tennessee,  where,  with  his  father  and  brother,  he  settled  on  the 
Holston  River.  He  aided  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Watauga ;  and  while  in  that  fortress  as  commander, 
bearing  the  title  of  captain,  Ae  cavk^hi  a  toife  !  One  day,  in  June,  1776,  he  saw  a  young  lady  speeding,  like 
a  fawn,  toward  the  fort,  closely  pursued  by  Cherokees,  under  '^  Old  Abraham."  She  leaped  the  palisades, 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  gallant  captain.  Her  name  was  Catharine  Sherrill ;  and  in  1779  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sevier,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Sevier  was  with  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1774.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  he  was  an  active  Whig  partisan,  on  the  mount- 
ain frontier  of  the  Carolinas,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  King^s 
Mountain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near  Musgrove's  Mills,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  chastised  some 
of  the  turbulent  Indians  among  the  mountains.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  that  by  acclamation  he  was  acknowledged  governor 
of  the  *^  State  of  Franklin"  or  Frankland."*  He  was  so  of^en  engaged  in  treaties  ^h  the  Indians,  that 
they  called  him  the  treaty ^maker.  When  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  admitted  into  the 
Uoion,  Sevier  was  elected  its  first  governor.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  Felix 
Grundy  and  John  Rhea,  and  in  1813  was  re-elected.  During  the  war,  Madison  appointed  him  Indian  com- 
missioner, and  while  engaged  in  his  duties,  near  Fort  Decatur,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  he 
died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1815.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Gaines,  he  was 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war.  No  stone  marks  his  grave ;  but  in  the  Nashville  cemetery,  a  handsome  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  has  lately  been  erected.  Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  : 
'*  Srvirr,  noble  and  successful  defender  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee ;  the  first,  and  for  twelve  years 
governor ;  representative  in  Congress ;  commissioner  in  many  treaties  with  the  Indians.  He  served  his 
country  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  in  that  service  died.  An  admirer  of  patriotism  and  merit  unrequited 
erects  this  cenotaph." 

*  At  the  dote  of  the  Rorolntion,  that  portion  of  Noi^  Carolina  bordering  East  Tenneiwe  contained  quite  a  lai^  and  ex- 
eeedinglj  aetlve  popnladoo.  DiwatJafled  with  the  coorae  porraed  by  North  CaroHna,  they  called  a  cooTentioo.  adopted  a  Con- 
ftitotlon.  and  organized  a  itate  goTemment,  which  tiiey  called  Fbankx.and,  in  honor  ol  Dr.  Franklin.  Tt)ey  ehoae  John  Sericr 
lor  goremor,  and  organized  a  judiciary,  &c.  When  informed  of  thia  movement.  Governor  Caawell  iaaued  a  proclamation 
•gainst  *'  thia  lawleaa  thirst  for  power,"  and  denounced  it  as  a  revolt  But  the  mountameers  did  not  heed  offidal  menaces. 
Violence  ensued.    The  dlffi^'uldes  were  Anally  settled,  and  the  State  of  Franklaud  disappeared. 
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Sarrender  of  th«  British  and  Tories. 


Low  in  the  Battle. 


Effect  of  tiie  Battle. 


Death  of  Fergoaon. 


up  on  both  sides.  Our  men  in  some  parts  where  the  regulars  fought,  were  obliged  to  give 
way  a  distance,  two  or  three  times,  but  rallied  and  returned  with  additional  ardor  to  the 
attack.     The  troops  upon  the  right  having  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  obliged  the 

enemy  to  retreat  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  where  Col- 
onel Cleaveland  commanded,  and  were  there  stopped  by  his 
brave  men.  A  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  Captain 
Depeyster,'  the  commanding  officer  (Major  Ferguson  hav- 
ing been  killed  a  little  before),  for  a  surrender.  Our  fire 
immediately  ceased,  and  the  enemy  laid  down  their  arms  (the  greatest  part  of  them  charged), 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  at  discretion.  It  appears  from  their  own  provision 
returns  for  that  day,  found  in  their  camp,  that  their  whole  force  consisted  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  out  of  which  they  sustained  the  following  loss  : 

Of  the  regulars,  one  major,  one  captain,  two  sergeants,  and  fifteen  privates  killed  ;  thirty- 
five  privates  wounded,  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march  ;  two  captains,  four  lieutenants, 
three  ensigns,  one  surgeon,  five  sergeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer,  and  forty-nine  pri- 
vates, taken  prisoners.  Loss  of  the  Tories,  two  colonels,  three  captains,  and  two  hundred 
and  one  killed  ;  one  major,  and  one  bund-        ,^9^  O 

red  and  twenty-seven  privates  wounded,    j^JT^ ^  ^^  /  ^•^-^vi 
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and  left  on  the  ground  not  able  to  march 

One  colonel,  twelve  captains,  eleven  liea< 

tenants,  two  ensigns,  one  quarter-master, 

one  adjutant,  two  commissaries,  eighteen 

sergeants,  and  six  hundred  privates  taken 

prisoners. 

Total  loss  of  the  enemy,  eleven  hund- 
red and  five  men  at  King's  Mountain. 
Given  under  our  hands  at  camp. 
No  battle  during  the  war  was  more  obstinately  contested  than  this ;  for  the  Americans 

were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  latter  it  was  a  question 

of  life  and  death.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Americans, 
remembering  Tarleton*s  cruelty  at  Buford*s  defeat,  could  be  re- 
strained from  slaughter,  even  after  quarter  was  asked.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  the  Americans  took  from  them  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  arms.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  was  only 
twenty,  but  they  had  a  great  number  wounded.  Among  the 
killed  was  Colonel  Williams  and  Major  Chronicle.  Colonel 
Hambrite  was  wounded.  Major  Chronicle  and  Major  Fergu- 
son were  buried  in  a  ravine  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
battle-hill,  where  the  friends  of  the  former  erected  a  plain  monu- 
ment, a  few  years  ago,  with  inscriptions  upon  both  sides.  The 
monument  is  a  thick  slab  of  hard  slate,  about  three  feet  high. 


MONUMXNT  ON  KiNO'S  MOUNTAIN. 


rough  hewn,  except  where  the  inscriptions  are.' 


*  Captain  Depeyster  belonged  to  a  corps  of  Loyalbts,  called  the  King^t  Jmerican  Regiment.  His  sig. 
nature,  hero  given,  I  copied  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Greneral  Gates  a  few  days  aAer  the  battle,  while  Depev- 
ster  was  a  prisoner. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions :  North  tide. — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Wilx^iam 
Chronicle,  Captain  John  Mattocks,  William  Robb,  and  John  Botd,  who  were  killed  here  fighting  in 
defence  of  America,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1780."  South  tide. — Colonel  Ferguson,*  an  officer  be- 
longing to  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed." 

*  Major  Patrick  Ferguaon  waa  a  Scotchman,  a  aon  of  the  eminent  Jnriat,  Jamea  Ferguaoo,  and  nephew  of  Patrick  Blnrray 
(Lord  Elibank).  He  entered  the  army  in  Flandera  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yeara.  He  came  to  America  in  the  apring  of  1777,  and 
waa  active  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandjwlne,  in  September  of  that  year.  He  waa  active  on  die  Hudaon  in  17791,  and  accomp*. 
niod  Sir  Henry  CUnton  to  South  Carolina.    He  ao  diatingoiahed  himaelf  at  the  aiege  of  Charleaton  in  1780,  that  he  waa  partio- 
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Execution  of  Tories.  Character  of  the  Battle-groand.  One  of  Sumter's  Men.  Route  to  the  Cowpens. 

On  the  xnorniDg  after  the  battle, «  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  several  of  the  ^Octe 
Tory  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  other  high  crimes,  and  hanged.  i?^- 
Colonel  Cleaveland  had  previously  declared  that  if  certain  persons,  who  were  the  chief  ma- 
rauders, and  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  should  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  hang  them. 
Ten  of  these  men  were  suspended  upon  a  tulip-tree,  which  is  yet  standing — a  venerable 
giant  of  the  forest.  This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  battle  on  Ring's  Mountain,  an  event 
which  completely  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  Loyalists,  and  weakened,  beyond  recovery,  the 
royal  power  in  the  Carolinas.  Intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  destroyed  all  Corn- 
wallis's  hopes  of  Tory  aid.  He  instantly  lef^  Charlotte,  retrograded,  and  established  his 
camp  at  Winnsborough,*»  in  Fairfield  District,  between  the  Wateree  and  Broad  Riv-  b  oct29 
ers.  It  was  from  this  point  he  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  and  General  ^'^• 
Greene,  after  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

After  making  the  sketch  on  page  629,  and  that  of  the  monument  on  King's  Mountain, 
we  rode  back  to  Mr.  Leslie's.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived ;  for  we  had  proceeded 
leisurely  along  the  way,  viewing  the  surrounding  scenery.  I  could  perceive  at  almost  every 
turn  of  our  sinuous  road  the  originals  of  Kennedy's  graphic  sketches  in  the  scenery  o(  Horse 
Shoe  Robinson,  and  a  recurrence  to  that  tale  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  awoke  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences  connected  with  its  first  perusal.  On  our  return,  we  ascertained  that  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Leslie,  the  venerable  William  M'Elwees,  had  just  arrived.  His  company  for 
the  evening  was  a  pleasure  I  had  not  anticipated.  He  was  one  of  Sumter's  partisan  corps, 
and  fought  with  him  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  a: 
Guilford,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  an  active  Whig.  Mr.  M'Elwees  was  eighty-seven 
years  of  age  when  I  saw  him,c  yet  his  intellect  seemed  unclouded.  His  narrative 
of  stirring  incidents,  while  following  Sumter,  was  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  when,  at  a 
late  hour,  the  family  knelt  at  the  domestic  altar,  a  prayer  went  up  from  that  patriarch's 
lips,  equal  in  fervid  eloquence,  both  in  words  and  accents,  to  any  thing  I  ever  heard  from 
the  pulpit. 

A  cold,  starry  night  succeeded  my  visit  to  the  battle-ground  on  King's  Mountain,  and  at 
sunrise  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Broad  River  and  the  Cowpens.  The 
ground  was  frozen  and  very  rough.  I  traversed  King's  Mountain  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  deep  narrow  valley  at  its  western  base  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  large  and 
rapid  stream.  The  country  over  which  I  passed,  from  Leslie's  to  Ross's  Ferry,  on  the 
Broad  River,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  is  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly.  In  some 
places  the  road  was  deep  gullied  by  rains  ;  in  others,  where  it  passed  through  recent  clear- 
ings, stumps  and  branches  were  in  the  way,  endangering  the  safety  of  wheel  and  hoof 
Within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  I  discovered  that  the  front  axle  of  my  wagon  was  broken,  evi- 
dently by  striking  a  stump ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  hatchet  and  strong  cord  with  which  I  had 
provided  myself,  I  was  enabled  to  repair  the  damage  temporarily. 

The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high  when  I  reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Broad  River, 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  Bufialo  Creek.  The  house  of  Mrs.  Ross,  the  owner  of  the  ferry, 
was  upon  the  opposite  side.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  shouted  and  made  signals  with 
a  white  handkerchief  upon  my  whip,  before  I  was  discovered,  when  a  shrill  whistle  respond- 
ed, and  in  a  few  minutes  a  fat  negro  came  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  crossed,  with  a  miser- 
able bateau  or  river  flat,  to  convey  me  over.  The  river,  which  is  there  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  wide,  was  quite  shallow,  and  running  with  a  rapid  current,  yet  the  ferryman 
had  the  skill  to  **  pole"  his  vessel  across  without  difficulty.  I  was  comfortably  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Ross  for  the  night,  and  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably  in  the  company 
of  herself  and  two  intelligent  daughters.  Here  I  observed,  what  I  so  frequently  saw  in  the 
upper  country  of  the  Carolinas,  among  even  the  affluent  planters — ^the  windows  without 
sashes  or  glass.  In  the  coldest  weather  these  and  the  doors  are  left  wide  open,  the  former 
being  closed  at  night  by  tight  shutters.     Great  light- wood  (piue)  fires  in  the  huge  chimney- 

olarij  mentioned  by  the  commanderin-chiet    He  waa  on  the  high  road  to  military  fame,  when  he  waa  alain  on  Kbg'a  Mount- 
aio.    Hia  rank  is  incorrectly  given  on  the  monoment.    Ho  waa  only  a  m^Jor. 
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places  constantly  blazing,  in  a  measure  beat  back  or  temper  the  cold  currents  of  air  wbibh 
continually  flow  into  the  dwellings.     This  ample  ventilation  in  cold  weather  is  universally 
practiced  at  the  South.     At  Hillsborough  and  Charlotte,  I  observed  the  boarders  at  the 
hotels  sitting  with  cloaks  and  shawls  on  at  table,  while  the  doors  stood  wide  open  ! 
« Jan.  11  ^  ^^^  "^^  within  fifleen  miles  of  the  Cowpens,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  mom- 

1849.  inga  started  for  that  interesting  locality.  I  was  informed  that  the  place  of  conflict 
was  among  the  hills  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  near  the  j>lantation  of  Robert  Scruggs. 
To  that  gentleman's  residence  I  directed  my  inquiriea  After  traversing  a  rough  road,  much 
of  it,  especially  along  the  water-courses,  of  red  clay,  I  began  the  ascent  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
ain, upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  at  the  forks  leading  to  Clarke's  iron-works  and  Rutherfordtoa. 
Here  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  I  had  no  means  of  discriminating  between  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Mill-gap  way  and  the  numerous  forks.  I  ought  to  have  turned  to  the 
northwest  after  leaving  the  Rutherfordton  Fork  half  a  mile,  and  descended,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Instead  of  that,  I  kept  along  the  ridge  road,  skirted  by  the  forest  on 
each  side,  without  any  indication  of  habitation.  For  an  hour  I  slowly  traversed  this  grad- 
ually ascending  way,  and  almost  imperceptibly  approached  the  summit  of  Thicketty  Mount- 
ain, until  convinced  that  I  was  not  in  the  Mill-gap  road.  Far  to  the  northward,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  azure  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  Nut-gap,  where 
the  springs  of  the  Broad  River  gush  out  from  the  mountains.  They  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  from  their  lofly  summits  came  a  keen  breeze,  like  that  of  December  at  the  North. 
The  day  was  waning,  and  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  deliberation,  so  I  turned  back  and  sought 
a  lateral  road,  toward  the  west,  to  the  settlements  below.  Presently  I  heard  the  crying  of 
a  child,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  I  saw  some  thin  blue  smoke  curling  among 
the  trees  near.  I  tied  Charley  to  a  laurel  shrub,  and  soon  discovered  a  log  cabin,  in  front 
of  which  some  children  were  at  play.  They  fled  at  my  approach,  and  the  mother,  a  lusty 
mountaineer,  whose  husband  was  at  work  in  the  iron-beds  which  abound  in  that  mountain, 
appeared  astonished  at  the  apparition  of  a  stranger.  From  her  I  learned  that  I  had  led 
the  Mill-gap  road  at  least  three  miles  back.  By  her  direction  I  found  it,  and  at  about  four 
o'clock  reached  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scruggs.  His  house  is  upon  the  Mill-gap  road,  and 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  a  divergence  of  a  highway  leading  to  Spartanburg,  the  capital  of 
Spartanburg  District,  in  which  the  Cowpens^  are  situated.     Upon  the  gentle  hills  on  the 

borders  of  Thicketty  Creek,  covered  with  pine 
woods,  within  a  triangle,  formed  by  the  Spartan- 
burg and  Mill-gap  roads,  having  a  connecting: 
cross-road  for  a  base,  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight 
occurred.  The  battle  ended  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  Scruggs's,  where  is  now  a  cleared  field, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Mill-gap  road,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  log-house,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  The  field  was  covered  with 
blasted  pines,  stumps,  and  stocks  of  Indian  com, 
and  had  a  most  dreary  appearance.*  In  this  field, 
ScKNx  AT  TSK  cowFKNs.  ^       wid  aloug  thc  Hue  of  conflict,  a  distance  pf  about 

'  This  name  is  derived  from  the  oiroumstanoe  that,  some  years  prior  to  the  ReYolatioo,  before  this  sec- 
tion of  country  was  settled,  some  persons  in  Camden  (then  called  Pine-tree)  employed  two  men  to  go  up  to 
the  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  in  the  grassy  intervales  among  the  bills,  raise  cattle.  As  a  compensation, 
they  were  allowed  the  entire  use  of  the  cows  during  the  summer  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  the 
steers  for  tilling  labor.  In  the  fall,  large  numbers  of  the  fattest  cattle  would  be  driven  down  to  Camden  to 
be  slaughtered  for  beef,  on  account  of  the  owners.  This  region,  so  favorable  for  rearing  cows,  on  account 
of  the  grass  and  fine  springs,  was  consequently  called  The  Cowpem. 

'  They  have  a  dangerous  practice  at  the  South  in  clearing  their  wild  lands.  The  larger  trees  are  girdled 
and  left  standing,  to  decay  and  fall  down,  instead  of  being  felled  by  the  ax.  Cultivation  is  carried  on 
among  them,  and  frequently  they  fall  suddenly,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  laborers  in  the  field.  Sach 
was  the  condition  of  the  field  here  represented. 
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Material  of  tho  Army  under  Morgan. 


Biography  of  Morgan 


two  miles,  many  ballets  and  other  military  relics  have  been  found.     Among  other  things. 
I  obtained  a  spur,  which  belonged  to  the  cavalry  of  either  Washington  or  Tarleton. 

"  Come  listen  a  while,  and  the  truth  I'll  relate, 
How  brave  General  Morgan  did  Tarleton  defeat  •, 
For  all  his  proad  boasting,  he  forced  was  to  fly, 
When  brave  General  Morgan  bis  couraf^e  did  try." 

RevolvUionary  Song. 

We  have  noted  on  page  596  the  disposition  which  General  Greene  made  of  the  **  shadow 
of  an  army"  (less  than  two  thousand  men)  which  he  received  from  Gates.  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Daniel  Morgan/  an  exceedingly  active  officer,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  the 

Western  division,  was  stationed,  toward  the  close 
r  of  1780,  in  the  country  between  the  Broad  and 

Pacolet  Rivers,  in  Spartanburg  District.  His 
division  consisted  of  four  hundred  Continental 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  of 
the  Maryland  line ;  two  companies  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  under  Captains  Triplet  and  Tate ; 
and  the  remnants  of  the  first  and  third  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  one  hundred  in  number,  un- 
der  Lieutenant-colonel  William  A.  Washington. 
This  force,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  North  Carolina  militia, 
under  Major  McDowell,  and  some  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Major  Cunningham.  At  the  close  of 
December,!^  Morgan  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  near  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Pac61et,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pacolet  Springs. 
From  this  camp  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington 


1 1780. 


^^^yi^  ^^  .£t^        frequently  sallied  out  to  smite  and  disperse  bod- 
l^  ies  of  Tories,  who  assembled  at  different  points 

y^  and  plundered  the  Whig  inhabitants.     He  at- 


^    Jif^-. 


'  Daniel  Morgan  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom  in  1737,  and  at  an  early  age  went 
to  Virginia.     He  was  a  private  soldier  under  Braddock,  in  1755, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  that  officer,  retamed  to  his  occupation  of  a 
fanner  and  wagoner.     When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
be  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  and  command- 
ed a  corps  of  riflemen.     He  accompanied  Arnold  across  the  wilder- 
ness to  Quebec,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  that  city. 
He  was  made  a  prisoner  tl^ere.     After  his  exchange,  he  was  ap-     r 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  11th  Virginia  regiment,  in  which  / 
was  incorporated  his  rifle  corps.*     He  performed  great  service  at  ^ 
Stillwater,  when  Burgoyne  was  defeated.     Gates  unjustly  omitted  ^ 
bis  name  in  his  report  of  that  affair  to  Congress.     He  served  under 
Gates  and  Greene  at  the  South,  where  he  became  distinguished  as 
a  partisan  officer.     His  victory  at  the  Cowpens  was  considered  -a 
most  brilliant  affair,  and  Congress  voted  bim  a  gold  medal.     (See 
next  page).     At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  farm.     He 

eommamled  the  militia  organized  to  quell  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in  Western  Virginia,  in  1794,  and  soon 
afterward  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  His  estate  in  Clarke  county,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester, 
Virginia,  was  called  Saratoga.  He  resided  there  until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  died 
on  the  sixth  of  July,  1802,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  house  in  which  he  died  stood  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  and  a  few  years  since  was  occupied  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boyd.  His  grave 
is  in  the  Presbyterian  grave-yard  at  Winchester ;  and  over  it  is  a  plain  horizontal  slab,  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

**  Major-general  Daniel  Morgan  departed  this  life  on  July  the  6th,  1802,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.     Patriotism  and  valor  were  the  prominent  features  of  his  character,  and  the  honorable  services  he  ren- 


FLAO  or  MOBOAN'S  RlFLK  COBPS. 


*"  This  sketch  of  the  flag  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps  I  made  from  the  original  in  the  Husemn  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia. 
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Defeat  of  TViriei  by  WMhington. 


Pursuit  of  Morgan  by  Tarleton. 


Gold  Medal  awatxled  to  iftn-gan. 


tacked  and  defeated  two  hundred  of  them  at  Hammond's  store,  and  soon  ailerward  a  sec- 
tion of  Washington's  command  dispersed  another  Tory  force  under  Bill  Cunningham.  Com- 
wallis,  who  was  still  at  Winnshorough,  perceived  these  successes  with  alarm,  and  appre- 
hending a  design  upon  iiis  important  post  at  Ninety-Six,  over  the  Saluda,  determined  to  dis- 
perse the  forces  under  Morgan,  or  drive  them  into  North  Carolina,  before  he  should  rally  the 
Mountain  Men  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  Augusta.  He  ac- 
cordingly dispatched  Tarleton  with  his  legion  of  horse  (three  hundred  and  fifly  in  number), 
and  the  foot  and  light  infantry  attached  to  it,  the  7th  regiment,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the 
71st,  with  two  field  pieces,  to  force  Morgan  to  fight,  or  retreat  beyond  the  Yadkin.  Tarle- 
ton's  entire  force  consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred  well-disciplined  men,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular he  had  the  advantage  of  Morgan. 

Tarleton  commenced  his  march  on  the  eleventh  of  January.  The  roads  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  that  he  approached  the  Pacolet.  He  had 
crossed  the  Broad  River  near  Turkey  Creek,  and  advanced  with  all  possible  speed  toward 
the  camp  of  Morgan.  That  officer  was  at  first  disposed  to  dispute  Tarleton's  passage  of 
the  Pacolet,  but,  informed  of  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  and  that  a  portion  had  already 
crossed  above  him,  he  retreated  hastily  northward,  and  took  post  on  the  north  side  of  Thick- 
etty  Mountain,  near  the  Cowpens.  Tarleton  passed  through  the  place  of  Morgan's  camp 
« Jan.  16,  ^^  ^^®  evening,  a  few  hours  afler  he  had  lef^,&  and  leaving  his  baggage  behind,  he 
1781.  pressed  eagerly  forward  in  pursuit,  riding  all  night,  and  making  a  circuit  around 
b  Jan.  17.     i\jQ  ^'estern  side  of  Thicketty  Mountain.      Early  the  following  moming,^  he  cap- 

dered  to  his  country  daring  the  Revolutionary  war  crowned  him  with  glory,  and  will  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  memory." 

In  early  life  General  Morgan  was  dissipated,  and  was  a  &mous  pugilist ;  yet  the  teachings  of  a  picas 
mother  always  made  him  reverential  when  his  thoughts  turned  toward  the  Deity.  In  bis  latter  years,  he 
professed  religion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Winchester.     "  Ah !''  he  would 


Gold  Mkdal  awarokd  to  Moboan.* 


often  exclaim,  when  talking  of  the  past,  "  people  said  old  Morgan  never  feared — they  thought  old  Morgan 
never  prayed — they  did  not  know  old  Morgan  was  often  miserably  afraid."  He  said  he  trembled  at  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning,  when  approaching  the  battery  at  Cape  Diamond,  he  knelt  in  the 
snow  and  prayed  ;  and  before  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens,  he  went  into  the  woods,  ascended  a  tree,  and  there 
poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer  for  protection.  In  person,  Morgan  was  large  and  strong.  He  was  six  feet 
m  height,  and  very  muscular. 


*  The  foUoYring  are  the  deTicea  and  inacriptionfl  upon  the  medal :  An  Indian  queen  with  a  quiver  on  her  back,  in  the  act  of 
crowning  an  ofBcer  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  hia  liand  retting  upon  hia  sword.  A  cannon  lying  upon  the  ground  ;  rarioaa  iiiiU> 
tary  weapona  and  implementi  in  the  background.  Legend :  Danikl  Moboan  duci  EzKacrrus  CoMrxiA  Amulxcana— ."Hk 
American  Congreaa  to  General  Daniel  Morgan."  ReTene :  An  officer  mounted,  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  charging  a  flying  en- 
emy. A  battle  in  the  background.  In  front,  a  personal  combat  between  a  dragoon  unhorsed  and  a  foot  soldier.  Legend : 
VicTOBXA  LiBKRTATis  viPTOM— •'  Vlctory.  the  maintenance  of  Freedom."  Exergue :  Fuoatis,  CAms  aut  cmub  ao  Cow^ 
PBirs  HosTiBus,  17th  Janvabt,  1781—*'  The  foe  put  to  flight,  taken,  or  slain,  at  the  Cowpens,  January  17,  178L*' 
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Dispodmon  of  the  American  Army. 


John  Eager  Howard. 


SilTer  Medal  awarded  to  Howard. 


tured  two  American  videttes,  and  learned  from  them  the  place  of  Morgan's  encampment. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  came  in  sight  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  patriots,  and  fearing  that 
Morgan  might  again  retreat,  and  get  safely  across  the  Broad  River,  he  resolved  to  attack 
him  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  troops. 

The  Americans  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  of  gentle  descent,  covered  with  an  open 
wood.  They  were  rested,  had  breakfasted,  and  were  thoroughly  refreshed  afler  their  flight 
from  the  Pacolet.  And  now,  expecting  Tarleton,  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order.  On 
the  crown  of  the  eminence  were  stationed  two  hundred  and  ninety  Maryland  regulars,  and 
on  their  right  the  two  companies  of  Virginia  militia,  under  Major  Triplet.     These  composed 


the  rear  line  of  four  hund' 
red  and  thirty  men,  and 
wore  under  the  general 
command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Howard.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  advance  of  this  line 
was  a  body  of  militia, 
about  three  hundred  in 
number,  all  practiced  ri- 
flemen, and  burning  with 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  be- 
cause of  the  cruelties 
which  the  British  and 
Tories  had  inflicted.  A 
part  of  these  were  com- 
roanded  by  Captain 


.f^^ 


They  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Andrew  Pick- 
ens, who,  with  his  follow- 
ers, had  joined  Morgan 
during  the  night.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  advance  of  this 
first  line,  were  placed  the 
best  riflemen  of  the  corps 
of  McDowell  and  Cun- 
ningham. Those  on  the 
right  were  commanded 
by  Cunningham,  and 
those  on  the  left  by 
McDowell.  These  were 
directed  to  opQ|*ate  as  cir- 
cumstances  should 


cnanded  by  Captam  ^  -^     ^j^^^  y    cumstances   should 

Beatty    and    Sam-  J^^^.^^^  /^^y^^p  ^A/^^'fT^C^   direct,  after  deliver- 

uel    Hammond,   of   ^^/^{fAt^^i^^c*^       ^  *  y^^^  *"fi^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^' 


c  South     Carolina.  * 


which   was   to   be 


*  No  accurate  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  on  this  occasion  has  ever  been  made.  Captain 
Hammond  made  a  sketch  many  years  afterward  from  memory,  which  is  published  in  Johnson's  Tradiiiom 
and  Reminiscences  of  the  Revolution.     As  it  does  not  fully  agree  with  official  reports,  I  forbear  copying  it. 

*  John  Eager  Howard  was  born  in  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1752.  When 
the  war  commenced,  he  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  one  of  those  bodies  of  militia  termed /ytng-  camps. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  near  White  Plains,  New  York.     His  corps  was  dismissed  in  December,  1776, 


BtLYKtL  MCDAL  AWABOSD  TO  COLONKL  HOWAJID.* 


♦  ITmj  foUowing  are  the  device  and  Inacriptiona :  An  officer  mounted,  with  uplifted  awoid.  puraoing  an  officer  on  foot  bew- 
log  a  ftand  of  colors.  Victory  ia  aeen  deecendtag  in  front,  orer  the  former,  holding  a  wreath  in  her  right  hand  over  hia  head 
InhCT  left  hand  is  a  palm  branch.  Legend :  John  Eaosa  HowAan.  LBOioitn  PSDrruv  pajcnccro  comriA  Ambbicana— 
"  The  American  Congreaa  to  John  Eager  Howard,  commander  of  a  regiment  of  infantry."  RcTerae :  A  laurel  wreath,  inclodng 
Che  inacription,  Quod  w  mjTAirr«M  HosmTM  acizm  stbito  najSmitB,  raacLABUM  bwllic*  vibtdtis  sncmxif  dbditw 
Ptwif  A,  AD  CowPBKS.  17tm  Jakuabt,  1781—-  Becauae,  ruahing  suddenly  on  the  warerlng  line  of  the  foe,  he  gare  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  martial  courage  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpena,  January  17, 1781." 
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Morgan  prepared  to  Fight  HU  AddreM  to  bit  Troops.  Tlie  Attack.  TarletOD*s  Chargo. 

given  when  the  British  should  be  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  the  rear  of  the 
second  line,  under  Howard,  and  behind  an  eminence  of  sufficient  height  to  conceal  them,' 
the  American  reserve  was  posted.  These  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  M'Call's 
mounted  militia  of  Georgia,  armed  with  sabers. 

Tarleton  was  rather  disconcerted  when  he  found  that  Morgan  was  prepared  to  fight  him, 
for  he  expected  to  overtake  him  ofl  a  retreat.  He  rode  cautiously  forward  to  reconnoiter, 
but  the  shots  of  the  advanced  corps  of  riflemen  obliged  him  to  retire  precipitately  to  his 
lines.  Yet,  feeling  sure  of  aju  easy  victory,  Tarleton  quickly  arranged  his  line  in  battle  order 
upon  the  Spartanburg  road,  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Morgan's  first  line.  At  this 
moment,  Morgan,  with  solemn  voice  and  sententious  sentences,  addressed  his  troops.  He  ex- 
horted the  militia  of  the  first  line  to  be  steady,  and  fire  with  sure  aim ;  and  expressed  his 
conviction  that,  if  they  would  pour  in  two  volleys  at  a  killing  distance,  victory  would  be 
theirs.  He  addressed  the  second  line  in  a  similar  manner,  informed  them  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  militia"  to  fall  back  after  delivering  two  volleys,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  that  movement.  Then  taking  post  with  his  line,  near  Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard,  he  awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  British  van,  already  in  motion.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  light  troops  and  the  legion  infantry,  with  the  7th  regiment,  nnder  Major  New- 
marsh.  In  the  center  of  this  line  were  the  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Upon  each  flank  was 
a  troop  of  cavalry ;  and  in  the  rear,  as  a  reserve,  was  Major  M*Arthur,  with  the  battalion 
of  the  71st  regiment  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  Tarleton  placed  himself  in  the 
first  line. 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  warm  and  bright 
over  the  summits  of  Thicketty  Mountain,  and  gave  brilliancy  to  the  martial  array  in  the 
forests  below.  At  a  signal  from  Tarleton,  his  advance  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  rushed  furi- 
ously to  the  contest,  under  cover  of  their  artillery  and  an  incessant  discharge  of  musketry. 
The  riflemen,  under  Cunningham  and  M'Dowell,  delivered  their  fire  with  terrible  efiect,  and 
then  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  first  line  under  Pickens.  The  British  still  shouting,  rush- 
ed forward,  and  poured  in  a  close  fire  upon  the  militia.  These  stood  firm,  until  assailed 
with  bayonets,  when  they  fell  back  to  the  second  line.  M* Call's  militia  fled  to  their  horses, 
while  the  remainder,  under  Pickens,  took  post  upon  Howard's  right.  Upon  the  main  body 
Tarleton  now  made  a  vigorous  charge,  and  was  met  with  equal  valor  and  determination. 
The  contest  was  close  and  severe,  and  the  British  line  began  to  bend,  when  M* Arthur,  with 
the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  advance.  This  movement  reanimated  the  quailing  Britons,  and 
they  plied  ball  and  bayonet  with  incessant  force.      While  the  contest  was  raging,  M'Arthur 

and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  of  the  commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Continental  battal- 
ions of  Maryland.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  with  which 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  June,  when  he  returned  home,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine,  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  cool  courage 
in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  account.  In  that  engagement,  he  was  ma- 
jor of  the  4th  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hall,  of  Maryland.  Major  Howard  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  in  1778.  On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  he  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  "to  take  rank  from  the  eleventh  day  of  March,  1778."  In  1780,  he  went 
with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  the  South,  and  served  nnder  Gates  until  the  arrival  of  Greene. 
Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  with  Morgan,  winning  bright  laurels  at  the  Cowpens ;  and  for  his  bravery  there. 
Congress  awarded  him  the  honor  of  a  silver  medal.  Howard  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  where  he  was  wounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Howard  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Chief-justice  Chew,  around  whose  hoi^se  at  Germantown  he  had  valiantly  battled.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1788,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  which  otfice  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  commis- 
sioned major  general  of  militia  in  1794,  but  declined  the  honor.  Washington  invited  him  to  a  seat  in  his 
cabinet,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  in  1795.  That  honor  he  also  declined.  He  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Senate.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served 
until  1803,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  When,  in  1814,  Baltimore  was  threatened  with  destructioo 
by  the  enemy,  the  veteran  soldier  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  battle  at  North  Point,  however,  rendered 
such  a  step  unnecessary.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1827;  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1827,  he,  too,  left  the 
scenes  of  earth,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Honor,  wealth,  and  the  ardent  love  of  friends,  w^re  his 
lot  in  life,  and  few  men  ever  went  down  to  the  grave  more  truly  lamented  than  Jdin  Eager  Howard. 
^  Between  this  eminence  and  the  o«:e  on  which  Howard  was  stationed,  the  Mill-gap  road  passes. 
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Chjurge  of  Tarleton. 


Bold  Mtnearer  of  Howard. 


Americana  Victorious. 


Colonel  Waahington. 


attempted  to  gain  the  American  flank  under  Colonel  Howard.  That  officer  perceived  the 
movement  and  its  intent,  and  instantly  ordered  his  first  company  to  charge  the  British  7l8t. 
His  order  was  mistaken,  and  the  company  fell  hack.     The  whole  line  also  gave  way  at 

the  same  moment,  and  Morgan  ordered  it  to  re- 
treat to  the  eminence  hehind  which  the  cavalry 
were  posted.  Tarleton,  helieving  this  maneuver 
to  be  a  precursor  of  flight,  ordered  another  charge, 
and,  with  shouts,  hid  infantry  rushed  forward  im- 
petuously, in  disorder.  When  close  to  Howard, 
that  officer  ordered  his  line  to  face  about  and 
give  his  pursuers  a  volley.  Instantly  a  close 
and  murderous  fire  laid  many  of  the  British  line 
dead  upon  the  earth,  and  the  living,  terrified  by 
the  unexpected  movement,  recoiled  in  confusion. 
Howard  perceived  the  advantage  of  the  moment, 
and  followed  it  up  with  the  bayonet.  This  de- 
cided the  victory  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  At 
the  same  time,  a  portion  of  Tarleton*s  cavalry 
having  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  fell 
upon  M< Call's  mounted  militia.  Now  was  the 
moment  for  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington^  to 
act.  With  his  cavalry,  he  struck  the  British 
horsemen  a  decisive  blow,  and  drove  them  in 
confusion  before  him.     The  reserve,  under  M'Ar- 


/^/07^^cJ^  y^ 


'  William  Augustine  Washinotton,  "  the  modern  Maroellus,"  ^^  the  sword  of  his  coantry/'  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  of  Staflford  county,  Virginia.  He  was  educated  for  the  Charch,  bat  the  pe- 
culiar position  of  public  affairs  led  him  into  the  political  field.  He  early  espoused  the  patriot  cause,  and 
entered  the  army  under  Colonel  Hugh  (afterward  General)  Mercer,  as  captain.  He  was  in  the  battle  near 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  distinguished  himself  at  Trenton,  and  was  with  his  beloved  general  when  he  fell  at 
Princeton.  He  was  afterward  a  major  in  Colonel  Baylor's  corps  of  cavalry,  and  was  with  that  officer  when 
attacked  by  General  Grey,  at  Tappan,  in  1778.  The  following  year,  he  joined  the  army  under  Lincoln  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  very  active  in  command  of  a  light  corps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  He 
became  attached,  with  his  corps,  to  the  division  of  General  Morgan,  and  with  that  officer  fought  bravely  at 
the  Cowpens.  For  his  valor  on  that  occasion,  Congress  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal.  He  was  an 
active  officer  in  Greene's  celebrated  retreat,  and  again  fought  bravely  at  Guilford  Court  House.     He  be- 


8II.VBB  MCDAL  AWASDCD  TO   WAi»HrNOT0N.* 


*  The  following  are  the  device  and  intcriptioDi :  An  officer  mounted  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  charging  flying  troops 
Victory  is  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  Americana,  holding  a  laurel  crown  in  her  right  hand  and  a  palm  branch  in  her  left! 
Legend :  Guliclmo.  Washinotow  leoxonis  iquit.  P&jefccto  comitia  Ambricana— The  American  Congreu  to  WUlUm 
Waahington  commander  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  Reverse  :  Quod  pa«va  MurrtTM  manu  sxawoTK  pbospkctus  hostcs. 
vnTtms  THQVxnm  tntoiQiHTxi  dkdio  w  pbkona  ad  Cowpens.  17th  Januabt,  1781—"  Because,  having  vigorously  pursued 
the  foe  with  a  smaH  band  of  soldiers,  he  gave  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Innate  valor  in  the  battle  at  the  Cowpena.  seventeenth  Jan- 
uary, 1781."*    This  inscription  is  within  a  laurel  wreath. 
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Retreat  of  the  Briti«b.  Encounter  between  Washington  and  Tarleton.  Remit  of  the  Battle. 

thur,  were  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  main  forces  of  Tarleton,  to  present  a  rallying  point, 
and  the  whole  body 'retreated  along  the  Mill-gap  road  to  the  place  near  Scruggs's,  delineated 
on  page  636,  then  covered  with  an  open  wood  like  the  ground  where  the  conflict  commencecL 
There  the  battle  ^nded,  and  the  pursuit  was  relinquished.  It  was  near  the  northern  border 
of  that  present  open  field  that  Washington  and  Tarleton  had  a  personal  conflict.  In  the 
eageniess  of  his  pursuit  of  that  oflicer,  Washington  had  got  far  in  advance  of  his  squadron, 
when  Tarleton  and  two  of  his  aids,  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  the  17th  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, turned  upon  him.  An  oflicer  on  Tarleton*s  right  was  about  to  strike  the  impetuous 
Washington  with  his  saber,  when  his  sergeant  came  up  and  disabled  the  assailant's  sword- 
arm.  Ah  officer  on  Tarleton's  lefl  was  about  to  strike  at  the  same  moment,  when  Wash- 
ington's little  bugler,  too  small  to  wield  a  sword,  wounded  the  assailant  with  a  pistol-ball. 
Tarleton,  who  was  in  the  center,  then  made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  Washington  parried, 
and  gave  his  enemy  a  wound  in  the  hand.'  Tarleton  wheeled,  and,  as  he  retreated,  dis- 
charged a  pistol,  by  which  Washington  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  During  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  the  remnant  of  Tarleton's  force  reached  Hamilton's  Ford,  on  Broad 
River,  and  also  the  encampment  of  Cornwallis,  at  Turkey  Creek,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Cowpens.     For  this  defeat,  Tarleton's  co temporaries  censured  him  severely.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  decisive  battle  was  about  seventy  men,  of  whom,  strange 
to  say,  only  twelve  were  killed.  The  British,  according  to  Comwaliis's  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  written  a  few  days  afterward,  lost  ten  officers  and  ninety  privates  killed,  and  twen- 
ty-three officers  and  five  hundred  privates  taken  prisoners.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  except  the  baggage  guard,  were  killed  or  taken.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery,' 
eight  hundred  muskets,  two  standards,  thirty-five  baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans.*  To  the  honor  of  the  victors,  it  is  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  warfare  which  Tarleton  had  waged  had  exasperated  the 
Americans  to  the  last  degree,  not  one  of  the  British  was  killed  or  wounded,  or  even  insulted, 
after  they  had  surrendered. 

The  defeat  of  the  British  at  the  Cowpens  has  not  been  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Germans  of  Burgoyne's  army  near  Bennington.  The  disaster,  in  both  cases,  dealt  a  severe 
blow  against  the  success  of  the  main  army.  The  battle  near  Bennington  paralyzed  the  en- 
ergies of  Burgoyne's  army  ;  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens  equally  afiected  the  power  of  Corn- 
wallis.    He  was  advancing  triumphantly  toward  the  heart  of  North  Carolina,  having  placed 


haved  gallantly  at  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  near  Camden,  and  at  the  battle  at  Eataw  Springs  he  exhibited  signal 
valor ;  but  bis  horse  being  shot  under  him,  he  was  there  made  a  prisoner.  He  remained  a  captive  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Having  become  attached  to  a  South  Carolina  lady  during  his  captivity,  he  married  her. 
and  settled  in  Charleston.  He  represented  that  district  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man were  so  conspicuous,  that  be  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  governor.  He  declined  the 
honor,  chiefly  because  he  could  not  make  a  speech.  When  President  Adams  appointed  Greneral  Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  he  chose  Colonel  Washington  to  be  one  of  his  stafi^  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  Colonel  Washington  died  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1810.  He  was  tall  in  person, 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  in  society  was  taciturn  and  modest. 

'  It  is  related  that  this  wound  was  twice  the  subject  for  the  sallies  of  wit  of  two  American  ladies,  who 
-were  sisters,  daughters  of  Colonel  Montfort,  of  Halifax  county,  North  Carolina.  When  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  were  at  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Virginia,  Tarleton  was  at  the  house  of  an  American.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Wilie  Jones  (one  of  these  sisters),  Tarleton  spoke  of  Colonel  Washington  as  an  illiterate  fel- 
low, hardly  able  to  write  his  name.  "  Ah !  colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Wilie,  "  you  ought  to  know  better,  for  yon 
bear  on  your  person  proof  that  he  knows  very  well  how  to  make  his  mark!^^  At  another  time,  Tarleton 
was  speaking  sarcastically  of  Washington,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashe.  **  I  would  be  happy 
to  see  Colonel  Washington,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer.  Mrs.  Ashe  instantly  replied,  t'  If  you  had  looked  be- 
hind you,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  you  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleasure."  Stung 
with-  this  keen  wit,  Tarleton  placed  his  hand  on  his  sword.  General  Leslie,  who  was  present,  remarked, 
"  Say  what  you  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel  Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in  my  presenoe." — 
Mr.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  *  See  Stedman,  ii.,  324. 

'  These  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  first  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga ;  then  retaken  by  the  British 
at  Camden ;  now  were  recovered  by  the  Americans,  and  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cornwallis  at 
Guilford.     They  were  of  the  kind  of  small  field-pieces  called  "  grasshoppers." 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Lee,  Johnson,  Tarleton,  Moultrie. 
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South  CaroliDa,  as  he  thought,  in  suhmission  at  his  feet.  The  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's 
Mountain,  and  now  of  Tarleton,  his  favorite  partisan,  withered  his  hopes  of  Tory  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation.  His  last  hope  was  the  destruction  of  Greene's  army  hy  his  own  su- 
perior force,  and  for  that  purpose  he  now  commenced  the  pursuit  which  we  have  considered 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  capture  of  Morgan  and  his  prisoners  being  his  first  object. 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  gave  great  joy  to  the  Americans  throughout  the  confederacy. 
Congress  received  information  of  it  on  the  eighth  of  February,*  and  on  the  ninth  of 
March  that  body  voted  an  award  of  a  gold  medal  to  Morgan  ;  a  silver  medal  to  How.  . 
ard  and  Washington  ;  a  sword  to  Colonel  Pickens ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  other  offi- 
cers and  men  engaged  in  the  battle.^ 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  the  Cowp'ens  to  return  to  a  house  of  entertainment 
upon  the  road  to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  seven  miles  distant ;  for  the  resident  there  could  not 
find  a  corner  for  me  in  his  dwelling,  nor  for  Charley  in  his  stable,  that  cold  night,  '*  for  love 
nor  money,''  but  generously  proposed  that  I  should  send  him  a  copy  of  my  work  when  com- 
pleted, because  he  lived  upon  the  battle-ground  !  To  a  planter  on  horseback,  from  Spar- 
tanburg, who  overtook  me  upon  the  road,  I  am  indebted  for  kindness  in  pointing  out  the 
various  localities  of  interesjt  at  the  Cowpens ;  to  the  other  for  the  knowledge  that  a  small 
building  near  his  house  was  the  depository  of  a  field-piece  used  by  an  artillery  company  in 
the  vicinity,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

After  dark,  I  reached  the  house  of  Mrs.  Camp,  where  I  was  comfortably  lodged  for  the 
night ;  and  early  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  sons  on  horseback,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cherokee  Ford,  on  the  Broad  River,  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  was  very 
rough  most  of  the  way,  and  quite  hilly.  At  the  ford,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
large  iron  manufactory.  The  ore  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  smelted  there, 
and  wrought  into  hollow-ware,  nails,  spikes,  tacks,  &c.  Around  the  establishment  quite  a 
little  village  has  grown  up,  and  there,  as  at  Matson's  Ford  (Conshohocken),  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, where  hostile  parties  were  seen  during  the  Revolution,  and  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
the  hum  of  busy  industry  is  heard,  and  the  smiles  of  cultivation  are  seen.  Here,  as  we  have 
observed  (page  633),  the  Americans,  who  gained  the  victory  at  King's  Mountain,  crossed 
this  stream  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

Before  crossing  the  Broad  River,  the  Estoavrpuddenah  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  let  us 
take  a  historical  survey  of  the  most  important  occurrences  westward  of  this  stream,  in  the 
beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tyger,  the  Ennoree,  and  the  Saluda,  and  further  on  to  the 
noble  Savannah.  Standing  here  upon  the  western  selvage  of  civilization  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  where  the  aborigines  were  sole  masters  but  a  few  years  before,  let  us  glance, 
first,  at  the  record  of  events  which  mark  their  conflicts  with  the  over-reaching  white  race, 
who  beat  them  back  beyond  the  mountains.' 

We  have  already  noticed,  on  page  562,  the  efforts  of  the  Corees,  Tuscaroras,  and  other 
Indians  of  the  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear  region  to  expel  the  Europeans. b     This  conflict 
was  soon  succeeded  by  another,  more  serious  in  its  character.     For  a  while,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Southern  colony  w&s  menaced.     The  powerful  nation  of  the  Yamassees,  who 

*  Journals  of  Congrets,  vii.,  47. 

*  South  Carolina  was  occupied  by  twenty-eight  Indian  nations  when  the  Europeans  first  made  a  perma- 
nent settlement  upon  the  Ashley  River.  The  domain  of  these  tribes  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  mount- 
ams.  The  Westos,  Stonos,  Coosaws,  and  Sewees  occupied  the  country  between  Charleston  and  the  Edis- 
to  Rivers.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Savannahs,  and  expelled  from  the  country.  The  Yamassees  and 
Tluspahs  held  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Royal.  The  Savannahs,  Serannahs,  Cussobos,  and 
Euchees  occupied  the  middle  country,  along  the  Isundigia,  or  Savannah  River.  The  Apalachians  inhabit- 
ed the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Apalachy, 
and  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  The  Muscogheea  or  Creeks  occupied  a  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  Rivers,  being  divided  by  the  latter  from  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Conga- 
roes,  Santees,  Waterees,  Saludas,  Catawbas,  Peedees,  and  Winyaws  lived  along  the  rivers  which  bear  their 
respective  names.  The  Muscoghees  and  Catawbas  were  the  most  warlike ;  the  Cherokees  were  more  Nu- 
merous than  either,  but  more  peaceful.  These  various  nations,  when  Charleston  was  founded,  could  muster, 
probably,  fifty  thousand  warriors. — See  Simms's  History  of  South  Carolines,  page  67. 
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possessed  the  territory  around  Port  Royal,  where  the  French  Huguenots  first  attempted  set- 
tlement, had  long  evinced  their  friendship  for  the  Carolinians,  whose  first  settlement  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston,  by  engaging  with  them  as  allies  in  their 
wars  against  the  Spaniards  and  some  Indian  tribes.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  who 
were  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Carolinians,  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Cherokees — 
"  the  mountaineers  of  aboriginal  America"' — the  Musooghees,  Apalachians,  and  other  In- 
dian nations,  in  a  league  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony.  They  also  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Yamassees,  and  suddenly  that  powerful  tribe  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Carolinians. 
Already  the  Apalachian  tribes,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Georgia, 
instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  had  desolated  some  of  the  frontier  settlements. &  Grov- 
ernor  Moore,  at  the  head  of  a  body' of  Carohnians  and  friendly  Indians,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Apalachian  settlements,  between  the  Savannah  and  the  Alatama- 
haw  Rivers.  He  laid  their  villages  in  ashes,  devastated  their  plantations,  slew  about  eight 
hundred  people,  and,  with  a  large  number  of  captives,  marched  back  in  triumph  to  Charles- 
ton. This  invasion  broke  the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  made  the  power  of  the  Carolinians 
thoroughly  respected  among  their  neighbors. 

When  the  confederacy  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  country  was  effected,  and  the  Yamas- 
sees lifted  the  hatchet  against  the  white  people,^  Grovernor  Craven,  who  had  prompt- 
ly sent  aid  to  the  people  of  the  northen  provinces,  as  promptly  met  the  danger  at  his 
own  door.  So  secretly  had  the  confederation  been  formed,  and  their  plans  matured,  that 
the  first  blow  was  struck,  and  almost  a  hundred  people  were  slain,*  before  the  Carolinians 
were  aware  of  danger.  The  Yamassees,  the  Muscoghees  or  Creeks,  and  Apalachians,  ad- 
vanced along  the  southern  frontier,  spreading  desolation  in  their  track.  The  Cherokees,  the 
Catawbas,  and  the  Congarees  joined  them,  and  the  Corees,  and  some  of  the  Tuscaroras,  also 
went  out  upon  the  war-path.  Almost  a  thousand  warriors  issued  from  the  Neuse  region, 
while  those  of  the  southern  division  amounted  to  more  than  si:^  thousand.  Within  forty 
days,  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  westward  to  the  Alabama, 
were  banded  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at  Ashley  River. 

Governor  Craven,  whose  character  was  the  reverse  of  his  name,  acted  with  the  utmost 
energy  when  the  confederation  and  its  purposes  were  made  known.  He  immediately  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  to  prevent  men  or  provisions  from  leav- 
ing the  colony,  and  seizing  arms  wherever  they  could  be  found,  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  faithful  negroes,  to  co-operate  with  the  white  people.  With  twelve  hundred  men,  white 
and  black,  he  marched  to  confront  the  Indians,  now  approaching  with  the  knife,  hatchet, 
and  torch,  in  dreadful  activity.  In  the  first  encounters  of  his  advanced  parties  with  the 
enemy  the  Indians  were  victors,  but  Craven  finally  compelled  them  to  fall  back  to  their 
chief  camp  upon  the  Salk-hatchie,*  whither  the  governor  pursued  them.  Desperate  were 
the  conflicts  which  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  victory  was  doubtful.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
colony  was  suspended  upon  the  result,  and  the  Carolinians  contended  with  all  the  energy 
of  men  fighting  for  life,  home,  and  family.  The  Indians  were  repulsed,  and,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  white  people  and  their  black  aids,  they  were  (^iven  across  the  Savannah  and 
sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  fortress  at  St.  Augustine.  No  longer  useful 
to  them,  the  Spaniards  drove  their  savage  allies  into  the  wilderness,  and  fearing  to  return 
to  their  hunting-grounds  north  of  the  Savannah,  the  Indians  set  up  their  wigwams  among 
the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  became,  it  is  believed,  the  ancestors  of  the  powerful  Seminoles 
of  our  day. 
e  1729.      When  the  division  of  the  Carolinas  occurred.^  and  the  southern  portion  became  a 

*  Bancroft,  iii.,  246. 

'  This  massacre  was  at  Poootaligo,  an  old  village  in  the  parish  of  Prince  William,  in  Beaufort  District. 
It  then  contained  about  three  hundred  inhabitants.  There  stood  Fort  Balfour,  which  was  captured,  daring 
the  Revolution,  by  a  few  Americans  under  Colonel  Harden. 

'  This  is  the  name  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Combahee  River,  which  empties  into  St.  Helena  Sound.  The 
place  of  the  encampment  was  near  Barnwell,  the  capital  of  Barnwell  Dbtrict. 
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royal  province,  the  first  care  of  the  admiDistration  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  neigh- 
horing  tribes.  In  1730,  an  embassy  under  Sir  Alexander  Cumming,  visited  and  explored 
the  Cherokee  country,  three  hundred  miles  from  Charleston.  They  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, secured  advantageous  treaties,  and  laid,  as  they  hoped,  the  foundation  of  a  perma- 
nent peace.  For  twenty  years  the  treaty  remained  unbroken.  In  1755,  the  Cherokees  re- 
newed their  treaty  with  the  Carolinians,  and  at  the  same  time  made  cessions  to  them  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  Upon  this  ceded  territory,  stretching  along  the  Savannah  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  Glenn,  then  governor  of  South  Carolina,  built  forts,  and  named  them  respect- 
ively Prince  George,*  Moore,  and  Loudon.  The  first  was  upon  the  Savannah,  three  hund- 
red miles  from  Charleston ;  the  second  was  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  below  ; 
and  the  latter  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  River,  five  hundred  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. These  forts  were  garrisoned  by  troops  from  Great  Britain,  and,  promising  security, 
settlements  rapidly  extended  in  that  direction.  They  served  to  awe  the  Indian  nations, 
and  peace  might  have  been  always  secured,  had  the  white  people  exercised  ordinary  pru- 
dence. But  one  rash  act  scattered  the  power  of  treaties  to  the  wind,  and  lighted  the 
flames  of  war  along  the  Carolina  frontier. 

In  1757,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Lyttleton  (afterward  Lord  Wescott), 
while  a  large  party  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  been  assisting  the  English  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio,  werox  returning  home,  they  took  possession  of  some  horses  from  the  back  settlers 
of  Virginia.  The  white  people  pursued  them,  killed  a  number  of  warriors,  and  took  several 
captive.  This  violence  exasperated  the  Indians,  and  they  retaliated  by  scalping  every  white 
man  whom  they  met.  Parties  of  young  warriors  fell  upon  the  border  settlements  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  war  was  kindled  along  the  whole  frontier.  Lyttleton  called  the  Carolinians 
to  arms.  The  Cherokee  chiefs  were  alarmed,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Charleston  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  English.  Lasting  friendship  might  have  been  at  once  secured  had 
not  Lyttleton  indiscreetly  refused  to  listen.  He  collected  fourteen  hundred  men  upon  the 
Congaree,  conducted  the  Cherokee  delegation  thither,  under  guard,  and,  extorting  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  alliance,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  after  sending  to  Fort  George  twenty-two 
hostages,  whom  he  had  demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  warriors  who  had  desolated  the 
border  settlements.  The  Cherokees  were  very  indignant,  and  the  governor  had  scarcely 
reached  his  capital,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  fourteen  white  people  had  been  mur- 
dered within  a  mile  of  Fort  George.  Soon  the  Cherokees  surrounded  that  fortress,  led  on 
by  Ooconastota,  a  chief  of  great  influence,  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  English.  Per- 
ceiving the  power  of  his  arms  to  be  vain,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Withdrawing  his 
warriors,  he  spread  them  in  ambush,  and  while  conferring  with  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison and  two  other  officers,  whom  he  had  decoyed  to  the  margin  of  a  stream  by  expressions 
of  friendship,  he  gave  a  signal,  and  instantly  they  were  surrounded  by  armed  savages.  The 
commander  was  slain,  and  the  other  two  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  garrison 
proceeded  to  put  the  hostages  in  irons.  They  made  a  deadly  resistance,  and  were  all  slain. 
This  event  maddened  the  whole  Indian  nation,  and,  with  gleaming  hatchets,  they  swept 
along  the  Carolina  frontier  like  the  scythe  of  Death.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  without  mercy ;  and  the  war-belt  was  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  other  tribes, 
inviting  them  to  confederate  for  the  extermination  of  the  English. 

About  this  time,  Charleston  was  severely  scourged  by  the  small-pox,  and  was  too  weak 
to  send  efficient  succor  to  the  frontiers.  Lyttleton  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and,  sailing  for  that  island  about  this  time,  was  succeeded  by  William  Bull,  a  native  Caro- 
linian. Bull  sent  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  for  aid,  and  those  states  furnished  seven 
troops  of  rangers  for  the  service.  These,  with  the  British  regulars  under  Colonel  Montgom' 
ery  (aflerward  Earl  of  Eglmton),  sent  from  Canada  by  General  Amherst,  marched  into  the 

'  Fort  Priooe  George  was  a  strong  work.  It  was  quadrangular,  with  an  earthen  rampart  six  feet  high, 
upon  which  stockades  were  placed.  Around  it  was  a  ditch,  and  it  had  a  natural  glacis  on  two  sides.  At 
each  angle  was  a  bastion,  on  which  four  small  cannons  were  mounted.  It  contained  barracks  for  a  hund- 
red men. 
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a  A  riL  1760   ^°^"^"  country.    Before  proceeding,  Montgomery  rendezvoused  at  Monk's  Comer,* 

^  '  near  Charleston,  where  volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard.     The  Cherokees  were 

advised  of  these  preparations  for  invading  their  territory,  and  were  at  first  uneasy.  Their 
beautiful  domain  spread  out  between  the  Broad  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  was  fenced  in 
^y  rugg^  mountains.  They  had  then  sixty-four  towns  and  villages,  and  upon  an  emer- 
gency could  call  six  thousand  warriors  to  the  field.  Reflecting  upon  this  force,  they  felt 
strong.  Montgomery,  with  only  two  thousand  men,  proceeded  against  the  Indians.  In  sev- 
eral engagements  he  chastised  them  severely,  and  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Prince 
George,  then  closely  invested  by  the  red  warriors.  The  Indians  fled  at  his  approach  toward 
the  secure  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and  morasses,  and  hither  Montgomery  pursued  them. 
The  wilderness  was  vast  and  fearful  over  which  he  marched,  and  the  streams  to  be  forded 
were  often  deep  and  turbid.  The  enemy  finally  made  a  stand  at  Etchoee,  the  nearest  town 
of  their  middle  settlements.  Within  five  miles  of  this  village  a  severe  battle  was  fought. 
The  Cherokees  fell  back  slowly  before  the  cold  bayonet ;  and  when  they  saw  the  English 
pressing  toward  the  town,  they  fled  thither  precipitately,  to  save  their  women  and  children. 
Montgomery,  feeling  unsafe  in  that  far  ofi*and  desolate  region,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George, 
and  from  thence  toward  Charleston.  All  the  way  to  the  populous  settlements,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  Indians,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  the  purpose  of  the  campaign  was  only 
half  accomplished.     Montgomery  and  his  regulars  soon  afterward  returned  to  New  York. 

While  this  retreat  was  in  progress,  the  distant  post  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee, 
was  invested  by  the  Cherokees.  The  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  was  daily  melting  away 
by  famine.  The  Virginia  Rangers  attempted  its  relief,  but  without  success.  The  garrison 
finally  surrendered.  Safe  guidance  to  the  frontier  settlements,  with  ammunition  and  other 
baggage  was  promised  them ;  but  they  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  on  their  way,  when 
their  guides  forsook  them,  and  another  body  of  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  twenty-six 
of  them.  A  few  escaped,  and  Stuart,  their  commander,  and  some  others,  remained  captives 
a  long  time. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  but  the  French  had  sent  emissaries 
among  them,  who  kept  their  fears  and  animosities  constantly  excited.  Soon  the  war  was 
renewed  with  all  its  former  violence,  while  Carolina  was  left  almost  wholly  to  her  own  re- 
sources. She  raised  a  provincial  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  gave  the  command 
to  Colonel  Middleton,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer.  Among  his  subordinates  were 
Henry  Laurens,  Francis  Marion,  William  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger,  and  Andrew  Pickens,  all 
of  whom  were  very  distinguished  patriots  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  their  first  mil- 
itary school,  and  the  lessons  they  were  there  taught  were  very  useful  in  a  subsequent  hour 
of  need.  When  this  little  band  was  ready  to  march  into  the  Cherokee  country.  Colonel 
James  Grant,  with  the  regiments  formerly  commanded  by  Montgomery,  landed  at  Charles- 
b  AnriL  1761  ^^'^  Tho  United  forces  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  with  some  of  the  Chickasaw 
and  Catawba  Indians  as  allies,  in  all  twenty-six  hundred  men,  reached  Fort 
c  Jane  7.  Prince  George  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  Nine  days  afterward^  tHey  advanced 
toward  Etchoee,  where,  upon  the  ground  where  Montgomery  fought  them,  a  large  body  of 
Cherokees  were  gathered.  Well  skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  now  well  supplied  by 
the  French,  they  presented  a  formidable  front.  They  also  had  the  advantage  of  superior 
position,  and  the  battle  which  ensued  was  severe  and  bloody.  For  three  hours  the  conflict 
raged  in  that  deep  wilderness  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  deadly  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  des- 
perate men,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians,  that  they  gave  way.  Inch  by  inch  they 
fell  back,  until  finally,  completely  overpowered,  they  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  their  conquerors. 
How  many  were  slain  is  not  known ;  the  English  lost  nearly  sixty  men.  Like  Sullivan 
in  the  Seneca  country.  Grant  followed  up  his  victory  with  the  torch.  Etchoee  waa  laid  in 
ashes ;  the  cornfields  and  granaries  were  destroyed,  and  the  wretched  people  were  driven  to 
the  barren  mountains.^  So  terrible  was  the  punishment,  that  the  name  of  Grant  was  to 
them  a  synonym  for  devastation, 

^  MarioD,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Weems,  mentioned  the  wanton  destmotion  of  the  com,  then  in  fuU  ear, 
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By  this  victory,  the  spirit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  hroken,  and  the  French,  whose 
machinations  had  urged  them  to  continued  hostilities,  were  hated  and  despised  hy  them. 
Through  the  venerable  sachem,  Attakullakulla,  who  had  remained  a  friend  of  the  white 
people,  the  chiefs  of  the  Nation  humbly  sued  for  peace.  «  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  the  old 
man,  **  is  the  father  of  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  ;  as  we  all  live  in  -one  land,  let  us 
all  live  as  one  people."  His  words  of  counsel  were  heeded ;  a  treaty  of  amity  was  con- 
cluded>  and  a  bloody  war  was  ended.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  English  and 
French,  was  concluded  in  1763,  and,  except  the  feeble  Spaniards  on  the  South,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  no  enemies  of  the  English  thereafter  to  excite  them  to  war. 

From  1761,  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  commenced,  the  Indians  upon  the  Carolina 
and  Georgia  frontiers  were  generally  quiet  and  peaceful.  Pursuant  to  the  secret  instructions 
which  the  royal  governors  received  from  the  British  ministry,  to  band  the  Indians  against 
the  oolonists,  Tory  emissaries  went  up  from  the  sea-board  and  excited  the  Cherokees  and 
their  neighbors  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  Among  the  most  active  and  influential  of  these 
emissaries  of  the  crown  was  John  Stuart,  a  Scotchman,  and  at  that  time  his  majesty's  Indian 
agent  for  the  Southern  colonies.^  Stuart  arranged  a  plan  with  Wright,  Campbell,  Martin, 
Dunmore,  and  other  royal  governors,  to  land  a  British  army  at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida, 
which,  uniting  with  the  Indians  and  Tories,  might  invade  the  state  At  an  interior  point, 
while  a  fleet  should  blockade  its  harbors,  and  land  an  invading  army  on  the  sea- board. 
This  plan  was  discovered  by  the  Carolinians,  but  not  in  time  entirely  to  defeat  it ;  for,  when 
Parker  and  Clinton  made  their  attack  upon  Charleston, &  the  Cherokees  commenced  .  j^^^  ^ 
a  series  of  massacres  upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  province.  Already  a  few  1776. 
stockade  forts  had  been  erected  in  that  section,  and  to  these  the  terrified  borderers  ^ed  for 
safety.  Qolonel  Williamson,  of  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  upper  country,  raised  about  five  hundred  true  men,  and  in  his  first  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  he  took  some  prisoners,  discovered  thirteen  white  men,  Tories,  disguised 
as  savages,  and  wielding  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  The  indignation  excited 
against  these  men  extended  to  their  class,  and  this  discovery  was  the  beginning  of  those 
bloody  scenes  between  bands  of  Whigs  and  Tories  which  characterized  many  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  The  domestic  feuds  which  ensued  were  pregnant  with  horrid  results  ;  the 
ferocity  of  the  tiger  usurped  the  blessed  image  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  made  them 
brutes,  with  fearful  power  to  be  brutal. 

When  intelligence  of  the  afiair  at  Charleston  reached  the  interior,  the  patriots  were  en- 
couraged, and  Williamson  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  daily  augmenting.  With  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen,  he  proceeded  to  at- 
tack an  Indian  and  Tory  force  at  Oconoree  Creek.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  himself 
and  companions  narrowly  escaped  destruction.     His  horse  wais  shot  under  him  ;  his  squad- 

and  said,  "  I  saw  every  where  aroand  the  footsteps  of  the  little  Indian  children,  where  they  had  lately  play- 
ed under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling  corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling 
shocks,  and  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming  winter.  When  we  are 
gone,  thought  I,  they  will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly 
roin  poured  over  their  homes,  and  the  happy  fields  where  they  had  so  often  played.  *  Who  did  this  ?'  they 
will  ask  their  mothers.     *  The  white  people ;  the  Christians  did  it  1'  will  be  the  reply." 

*  John  Stuart  came  to  America  with  Oglethorpe,  prohably  with  the  Highlanders  under  M'Intosh,  the 
father  of  General  Lachlin  Mcintosh,  of  the  Revolution,  who  settled  upon  the  Alatamahaw,  and  called  the 
phice  New  Inverness.  The  Indians  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  dress  and  character  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  attributed  Stuart's  influence  among  them.  Stuart  went  to  Charleston ;  became 
Indian  agent ;  married  Miss  Fen  wick,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  province,  and  finally 
became  one  of  the  kuig's  council.  He  lived  in  the  house  on  the  comer  of  Wadd  and  Orange  Streets. 
Charleston,  now  (1851)  owned  by  William  Carson,  Esq.  He  had  commanded  a  corps  on  Cumberland  Isl- 
and, who  gallantly  repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  1 745,  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  his  popularity  which 
led  up  to  the  civil  station  that  he  held  in  council.  He  chose  the  royal  side  when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  to  him  was  attributed  all  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  upon  the  frontier  during  the  first  year  of 
that  struggle.  Alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  he  fled  to  St.  Augustine.  Hb  estate  was  confiscated.  He 
died  in  England.  His  son.  Sir  John  Stuart,  became  a  distinguished  general  in  the  British  army. — See 
Johnson's  TraditionM  of  the  RevoiuHon,  page  107. 
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ron  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  but  for  the  skill  and  coolness  of  Colonel  Hammond  in 
rallying  them,  they  would  have  been  routed,  and  many  slain.  They  were  victorious,  and 
shortly  after  this  event,  Williamson  marched,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  lay  waste  the 
Cherokee  country.  Again  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  in  a  narrow  defile  among  the  rugged 
mountains,  near  the  present  town  of  Franklin.  From  the  rocky  heights,  and  from  behind 
the  huge  trees  of  the  forest,  twelve  hundred  warriors,  with  some  Tories,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  Whigs.  But  again  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  Williamson  pressed  for- 
ward cautiously  but  efficiently  in  the  work  of  conquest  and  desolation.  The  valleys  were 
smiling  with  crops  of  corn,  and  numerous  villages  dotted  the  water-courses.  Towns  were 
laid  in  ashes ;  the  standing  corn  was  trampled  down  and  destroyed ;  and  over  all  the  In- 
dian settlements  eastward  of  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  the  broom  of  desolation  swept  with 
terrible  efiect.  The  destruction  of  food  invited  famine  to  a  revel,  and,  to  avoid  starvation, 
five  hundred  warriors  crossed  the  Savannah  and  fled  to  the  Loyalists  in  Florida. 

In  the  mean  while,  Greneral  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  with  a  force  fiilly  equal  to 
Williamson's,  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  proceeded  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  laying  waste  the  Indian  country  on  the  line  of  his  march.  There  he 
joined  Williamson  on  the  fourteenth  of  September.  The  work  of  destruction  being  com- 
pie  ted,  Rutherford  returned  to  Salisbury  in  October,  where  he  disbanded  his  troops.  The 
conquest  was  consummate.  The  Cherokees  sued  for  peace,  but  they  had  no  AttakuUakuUa 
to  intercede  for  them,  for  he  had  gone  down  into  silence.  They  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  most  abject  humiliation,  and  to  cede  to  South  Carolina  all  their  lands  beyond  the  mount- 
ains of  Unacaya,  now  comprised  within  the  fertile  districts  of  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Pickens,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  the  Saluda,  and  the  Ennoree.^ 

Only  once  again  did  the  Cherokees  lifl  the  hatchet,  during  the  war.  In  1781,  British 
emissaries  induced  them  to  go  upon  the  war-path.  With  a  large  number  of  disguised 
white  men,  they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  in  Ninety-Six,  massacred  some  families,  and  burned 
their  houses.  General  Pickens,  with  a  party  of  mihtia,  penetrated  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  ^ays  he  burned  thirteen  of  their  villages,  killed  more  than  forty 
of  the  Indians,  and  took  nearly  seventy  of  them  prisoners.  They  sued  for  peace,  promised 
never  to  listen  to  the  British  again,  and  from  that  time  they  remained  quiet.* 

The  spirit  of  the  North  Carolina  Regulators  was  infused  into  the  back  settlers  of  South 
Carolina,  beyond  the  Broad  River,  and  about  1769,  the  leading  men  of  that  region  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  To  suppress  their  rising  power  and  importance,  the  governor 
employed  a  man  of  low  habits,  but  of  haughty  demeanor,  named  Scovill,  to  go  thither  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  province.  He  gave  him  the  commission  of  colonel,  and,  with  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  a  narrow  mind,  he  used  rigorous  measures,  instead  of  evincing  forbearance  and 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  The  suflerings  which  they  endured  made  them  reprobate  all  govern- 
ment, and  when  asked  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Congress,  they  refused,  on  ihe  ground  that  all 
congresses  or  instruments  of  government  are  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  These  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and 
before  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  became  distinctive  appellations,  the  name  of  Scovill- 
ites  was  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  Republicans.  There  were  also  many  Dutch  set- 
tlers between  the  Broad  and  Saludai  Rivers,  who  had  received  bounty  lands  from  the  king. 

^  Moultrie,  Ramsay,  Simms,  Johnson. 

2  A  greater  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  now  in  exbtenoe,  occupy  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  remnant  of  them  remain  in  North  Carolina,  at  a  place  called  Qualla  Town,  in  Haywood  county.  They 
were  allowed  to  remain  when  the  general  emigration  of  their  nation  took  place.  They  have  a  tract  of 
seventy-two  thousand  acres  of  land.  Almost  every  adult  can  read  in  the  Cherokee  language,  and  most  of 
them  understand  English.  They  manufacture  all  their  necessaries ;  have  courts,  lawyers,  and  judges  of  their 
own,  and  have  all  the  political  rights  of  free  citizens  of  the  state.  They  are  sober,  industrious,  and  relig- 
ious. Their  present  business  chief  (1851)  is  William  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  senator  from  that  district  (50th). 
The  Qualla  Town  Cherokees  exhibit  some  remarkable  cases  of  longevity.  In  1850,  Messrs.  Mitchell  and 
Smoot,  while  on  an  official  visit  there,  saw  KaloiUh^  who  was  then  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
His  wife  *^  went  out  like  a  candle,''  as  Kalosteh  said,  the  year  before,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  tvi-enty- 
£ve  years.     It  is  said  that  people  one  hundred  years  old  are  not  uncommon  there. 
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Grovernment  emiMaries  persuaded  these  settlers  to  believe  that  an  espousal  of  the  rebel  cause 
would  be  the  sure  precursor  of  the  loss  of  their  lands.  These  augmented  the  loyal  popula-^ 
tion  when  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  make  a  political  decision.  Still  another 
class,  the  Scotch-Irish  Protestants,  had  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  these,  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  adhered  to  the  royal  government.  Over  all  these,  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  royal  governor  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  unbounded  influence,  and  prob- 
ably in  not  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  loyalty  more  rampant  and  uncompromising  than 
in  South  Carolina.  Many,  whose  feelings  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  opposers  of  royal 
rule,  were  urged  by  self-interest  to  remain  quiet ;  for  they  felt  secure  in  person  and  property 
under  present  circumstances,  and  feared  the  result  of  commotion.  Thus  active  and  passive 
loyalty  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  real  patriotism  of  South  Carolina ;  and  yet,  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  state,  the  Tories  were  outnumbered  by  the  Whigs,  except  in  the  section  we  are 
now  considering,  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers.  The  inhabitants  there  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  men  and  arms  for  the  army  of  Congress,  nor  to  sign  the  American 
Association. 

Early  in  1776,  William  Henry  Drayton,'  Colonel  William  Thomson,  Colonel  Joseph 
Kershaw,  and  Reverend  William  Tennent,  were  sent  by  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Charleston 
into  that  district,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Emissaries  of  govern- 
ment counteracted  their  influence  by  persuading  the  people  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board desired  to  get  their  tea  free  of  duty,  while  those  in  the  interior  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  high' rate  for  salt,  osnaburgs,  and  other,  imported  necessaries.  The  baneful  seeds  of 
suspicion  and  mutual  distrust  were  sown  broad-cast  among  the  settlers.  The  men  of  each 
party  banded  together  in  fear  of  the  violence  of  the  other,  and  soon  opposing  camps  were 
formed.  Moderate  men  endeavored  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  a  conference  of  their  respect- 
ive leaders  was  finally  eflected.  A  treaty  of  mutual  forbearance  was  agreed  to,  and  for  a 
while  agitation  almost  ceased.  But  restless  spirits  were  busy.  Among  these,  Robert  and 
Patrick  Cunningham,*  Tory  leaders,  were  the  most  active,  and  they  soon  disturbed  the  re- 
pose of  party  suspicion  and  animosity.  By  their  machinations,  it  was  aroused  to  wakeful- 
ness. The  Whigs,  fearful  of  Robert  Cunningham's  influence,  seized  and  conveyed  him  to 
Charleston,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Patrick  raised  a  force  to  attempt  a 
rescue. 

At  about  this  time,  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  on  its  way  as  a  present  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  was  seized  by  these  Loyalists.  This  excited  the  already  vigorous  eflbrts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  more  efficient  measures.  Colonel  Williamson  (the  same  officer  who  chas- 
tised the  Cberokees),  with  a  party  of  patriots,  was  sent  to  regain  the  powder.  They  seized 
Patrick  Cunningham,  the  leader,  when  the  Tories  gathered  in  strength,  and  drove  Will- 
iamson into  a  stockade  fort  at  Ninety-Six.  After  remaining  there  some  days,  an  agreement 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  concluded,  and  both  parties  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

^  Mr.  Drayton  was,  at  this  time,  qaite  a  young  man,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  South 
Carolioa.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Governor  Bull.  When  Republican  principles  began  to  work  up  to  the 
surface,  and  become  visible  at  the  South,  in  1771,  his  pen  was  employed  on  the  side  of  government,  in  op. 
position  to  Christopher  Gadsden  and  others.  These  essays  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  was  appointed  one  of  Governor  Bull's  council.  As  the  Revolution  advanced  to  a  crisis,  Dray- 
ton saw  the  injustice  of  Great  Britain,  and  espoused  the  Republican  cause.  He  became  a  favorite  of  the 
people,  and,  while  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  died  in  their  service  in  1779. 

*  Robert  Cunningham  was  an  Irish  settler  in  the  District  of  Ninety-Six,  now  Abbeville,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  judge  in  1770.  After  his  release,  in  1776,  he  removed  to  Charleston.  In  1780,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  to  command  the  Loyalists  of  that  province.  His  estate  was  confiscated  in 
1782,  and  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  province  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  went  to  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  where  be  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  The  British  government  indemnified 
him  for  his  losses,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  His  brother  Patrick  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  colony  in 
•1769.  He  received  the  commission  of  colonel,  under  Robert,  in  1780.  His  property,  also,  was  confis- 
cated in  1782,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Florida.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  afterward 
treated  him  leniently,  and  restored  a  part  of  his  property.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
by  his  Tory  friends.     He  died  in  1794. 
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Tory  FaithleMneflf.  Expeditioo  against  them  Battle  at  Motgrore'a  MiU. 

The  treaty  at  Ninety-Six  was  soon  violated  by  the  Tories,  when  the  Provincial  Congress, 
resolving  no  longer  to  rely  upon  words,  sent  a  large  body  of  militia  and  newly-raised  regulars, 
under  Colonels  Richardson*  and  Thomson,'  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
seized  the  powder,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  to  suppress  the  present  and  future 
insurrections.*  They  were  joined  by  seven  hundred  militia  from  North  Carolina,  under 
Colonels  Thomas  Polk  and  Griffith  Rutherford,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  James  Martin.  This  was  a  wise  step.  It  gave  the  Tories  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  government,  and  entirely  destroyed  their  organization. 
Colonel  Richardson  used  his  discretionary  powers  with  mildness.  The  most  obstinate  lead* 
ers  were  seized  and  carried  to.  Charleston.  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the  Loyalists  made  no 
demonstration  of  moment  until  afler  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  when  a  considerable  party 
arose  in  favor  of  the  royal  government,  having  for  their  leader  Colonel  Boyd,  who  had  been 
secretly  employed  by  the  British  government  to  head  the  Tories.  These  were  routed  and 
dispersed  at  Kettle  Creek,  while  on  their  way  to  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  This  event 
will  be  noticed  in  detail  hereafter.  From  that  time  until  the  British  took'  possession  of 
Charleston,  in  1780,  the  Tories  remained  rather  quiet  upon  their  plantations.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1780,  Colonel  Williams  (who  was  killed  at  King's  Mountain  a  few 
weeks  afterward),  with  Colonels  Shelby  and  Clarke,  attacked  quite  a  large  body  of  British 
under  Colonel  Innis  and  Major  Fraser,  near  Musgrove's  Mill,  upon  the  Ennoree  River,  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  Laurens's  District.  Many  Tories  were  collected  there,  and  were 
joined  on  the  seventeenth  by  Innis  and  Frasqr.  The  whole  force  was  about  three  hundred 
strong,  and  were  encamped  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  they  commanded  a  bad, 
rocky  ford.  The  Americans,  whose  force  was  much  less,  took  post  upon  the  north  side, 
upon  a  small  creek  which  empties  into  the  Ennoree  just  below  the  Spartanburg  line,  about 
two  miles  above  Musgrove's  Mill.  It  was  agreed  that  Williams  should  have  the  chief 
command.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  in  ambush,  in  a  semicircle  within  a  wood,  and  then 
proceeded  to  entice  his  enemy  across  the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  took  a  few  picked  men, 
appeared  at  the  ford,  and  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  Innis 
immediately  crossed  the  ford  to  dislodge  the  <*  rebels."  Williams  and  his  party  retreated, 
hotly  pursued  by  Innis  until  within  the  area  of  the  patriot  ambuscade,  when  a  smgle  shot 
by  Colonel  Shelby  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  With  a  loud  shout,  the  concealed  Americans 
arose,  and  within  two  minutes  the  Tories  were  completely  surrounded.  Colonel  Innis  was 
slightly  wounded,  but  with  the  larger  part  of  his  regulars  he  escaped.  Major  Fraser  was 
killed,  with  eighty-five  others.     Colonel  Clary,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  escaped,  but 

^  Richard  Richardson  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  land-sarveyor  at  the  time 
when  Washington  was  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  He  afterward  settled  in  old  Craven  county,  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  daring  the  Indian  border  wars,  he  commanded  a  regiment.  As  a  representative  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  Colonel  Richardson  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Republican  Consti- 
tution for  that  state.  He  was  with  General  Lincoln  in  his  Southern  campaigns,  and  with  that  officer  be- 
came a  prisoner  at  Charleston,  at  which  time  he  was  a  brigadier.  With  others,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, from  whence  he  returned  in  September  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  soon  died  at  his  residence,  near 
Salisbury,  in  Sumter  District,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-six  years.  Soon  after  his  death,  Tarleton  occu- 
pied his  house,  and,  believing  the  family  plate  was  buried  with  him,  had  his  body  disinterred.  When  he 
was  about  leaving,  that  cruel  man  applied  the  torch  to  the  house  with  his  own  hand,  avowing  his  determ- 
ination to  make  it  the  *'  funeral  pile  of  the  widow  and  her  three  y<mng  rebels^  His  son,  James  B.,  was  aft- 
erward governor  of  South  Carolina.-— See  Johnson's  Traditiomy  ^c,  page  158. 

'  William  Thomson  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  relative  of  Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1727,  and,  while  a  child,  was  taken  to  Orange- 
burg District,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  patriot,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  regiment,  called 
the  Rangers.  With  his  regiment,  he  fought  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776.  He  was  with  Gen- 
eral Howe  in  Georgia,  and  served  under  the  command  of  D'Estaing  at  Savannah.  He  behaved  gallantly, 
and  suffered  much  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  At  its  close,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at  Belleville, 
near  Fort  Motte,  mentioned  on  page  687,  with  shattered  health  and  fortune.  There  he  continued  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  indigo  planter,  which  he  began  before  the  war,  until  1796,  when  declining  health  induoed  him 
to  go  to  medicinal  springs  in  Virginia.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  of  that  year, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 

*  Instructions  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  Colonel  Richardson. 
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Qatbering  of  Troop*  by  Samter. 


His  pardMB  Compatriots. 


Attack  upon  Wemyss  at  Fish  Dam  Ford. 


moBt  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  four  men  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  After  this  victory,  Williams,  with  the  prisoners,  encamped  at  the  Cedar  Spring, 
in  Spartanburg  District,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Charlotte.  Williams  and  Clarke 
returned  to  the  western  frontier,  and  the  prisoners,  under  Major  Hammond,  marched  to  Hills- 
borough. 

General  Sumter,^  after  his  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawba, 

in  August,  1780,^  collected  a  small 
volunteer  force  at  Sugar  Creek.  Al-  *  "*' 
though,  when  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden 
was  efiected,  there  was  no  regular  army  in  the 
field  in  South  Carolina  for  three  months,  Sumter 
with  his  volunteers,  maintained  a  warfare,  and 
kept  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Broad  River  and  vicinity  for  a  long  time. 
He  crossed  that  stream,  and  by  rapid  marches 
ranged  the  country  watered  by  the  Ennoree  and 
Tyger  Rivers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Broad 
His  men  were  all  mounted.  They  would  strike 
a  blow  in  one  place  to-day ;  to-morrow,  their 
power  would  be  felt  far  distant.  Marion  was  en- 
gaged, at  the  same  time,  in  similar  service  in  the 
lower  country ;  while  Clarke  and  Twiggs  of 
Georgia,  and  Williams,  Pickens,  and  others  of 
Ninety-Six,  were  equally  active.  The  utmost 
vigilance  of  Cornwallis,  then  at  Winnsborough, 
was  necessary  to  maintain  a  communication  be- 
tween his  various  posts.  While  Tarleton  was 
engaged  in  endeavors  to  find,  fight,  and  subdue 
Marion,  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  then  making  his  valor  felt  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Santee, 
Cornwallis  perceived  the  operations  of  Sumter  with  alarm.  He  surmised  (what  was  really 
the  fact)  that  Sumter  designed  to  attack  his  fort  at  Ninety-Six  ;  he  accordingly  detached  Ma- 
jor  Wemyss,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  to  surprise  the  partisan,  then  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Broad  River,  at  Fish  Dam  Ford,  in  Chester  District,  fifty-three  miles  from  Camden.  Wemyss, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  well-mounted  men,  reached  the  vicinity  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  of  November. b  Fearing  Sumter  might  be  apprised  of  his  proximity  before 
morning,  and  cross  the  river,  Wemyss  resolved  to  attack  him  at  midnight,  and  immediately 
formed  his  corps  for  battle.  At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  rushed  upon  Sumter's 
camp.  That  vigilant  officer  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  Colonel  Taylor,  who  commanded 
Sumter's  advanced  guard,  had  taken  particular  precautions.  The  horses  were  all  saddled 
and  bridled,  ready  to  retreat  or  pursue,  as  circumstances  might  i;equire.  This  preparation 
astonished  the  British,  for  they  believed  their  approach  was  unknown.     As  soon  as  they  were 

'  Thomas  Samter  was  one  of  the  South  Carolina  patriots  earliest  in  the  field.  Qf  his  early  lire  and  hab- 
its very  little  is  known.  In  March,  1776,  he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  reg:imont  of  riflemen.  After  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  when  a  partisan  warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  Carolinas,  Sumter  began  to  dis* 
play  those  powers  which  made  him  so  renowned.  Governor  Rutled^e,  perceiving^  his  merits,  promoted  him 
to  brigadier  of  militia.  His  battles  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  R(»ck  gave  him  great  eolat.  He  was 
defeated  by  Tarleton  at  Fishing  Creek,  on  the  Catawb(^  just  after  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Camden. 
With  a  few  survivors,  and  other  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  Broad  River,  ranged  the  districts  upon  its  west- 
ern banks,  and  on  the  eighth  of  November,  1 780,  defeated  Colonel  Wemyss,  who  had  attacked  bis  camp. 
He  afterward  defeated  Tarleton  at  Blackstocks.  Sumter  was  wounded,  but  was  able  to  take  the  field  early 
io  February,  1781.  While  Greene  was  retreating  before  Cornwallis,  Sumter,  with  Marion,  was  humbling 
British  garrisons  in  the  lower  country.  He  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign  of  1781. 
Ill  health  caused  him  to  leave  the  army  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  ser\'ed  a  long  time  in  the  Con* 
great  cf  the  United  States  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Statesburg,  near  Bradford  Springs,  in  Sumter  Dis- 
trict, on  the  first  of  June,  1832,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-eight  years. 
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Defeat  of  WemyM.  Samter  paraued  bj  Tarleton.  Halt  and  Bottle  at  Blackstoekt'a. 

within  rifle  shot,  Sumter  gave  a  sigoal ;  a  deadly  volley  ensued,  and  twenty-three  of  the 
enemy  were  laid  dead  upon  the  field.  The  British  recoiled,  but  rallying  in  a  moment,  they 
renewed  the  attack.  A  hot  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  British  gave  way  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  their  commander  (who  was  wounded  at  the  first  attack),  with  many 
slain  and  wounded  comrades,  upon  the  field.  Major  Wemyss  was  found  the  next  morning, 
bleeding  profusely.  The  blood  was  stanched,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  guilty  of 
various  cruelties  toward  the  Whigs,  and  in  his  pocket  was  a  list  of  houses  he  had  burned, 
Sumter  treated  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Charleston  on  parvle. 

Sumter  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Broad  River,  for  the  purpose  of  efl!ecting  his  design 
upon  Ninety-Six.  He  had  agreed  with  Colonels  Clarke,  Twiggs,  and  others,  from  Georgia, 
to  join  them  on  the  west  side  of  the  Broad  River,  and  proceed  to  invest  that  post.  For  the 
purpose  of  covering  this  expedition,  and  deceiving  the  British,  he  first  approached  and  men- 
aced Camden,  and  then  wheeling,  by  forced  marches  he  crossed  the  Broad  River  and  joined 
Clarke  and  his  associates  between  the  Tyger  and  Ennoree.  Sumter  took  the  command  of 
the  whole,  and  had  crossed  the  Ennoree,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  Tarleton.  Comwal- 
lis,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Ninety-Six,  had  recalled  that  ofiicer  from  the  expedition  against 
Marion,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Sumter.  With  his  usual 
cderity,  Tarleton  soon  crossed  the  Broad  River,  and,  pushing  up  the  southern  side  of  the 
Ennoree,  attempted  to  gain  Sumter's  rear.  A  deserter  from  the  British  infantry  informed 
that  officer  of  the  approach  and  design  of  Tarleton,  and  he  immediately  ordered  a  retreat. 
Backward  they  turned,  but  so  near  was  the  enemy,  that,  while  crossing  the  Ennoree,  the 
rear  guard  of  the  Americans  were  handled  roughly  by  Tarleton's  van.  They  escaped, 
however,  with  a  trifling  loss.  Sumter  continued  his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  plantation 
of  Blackstocks,  on  the  southwest  sFde  of  the  Tyger  River  (in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
Union  District),  still  closely  pursued  by  Tarleton.  That  place  appeared  favorable  for  a 
small  force  to  do  battle,  and  Sumter  resolved  there  to  face  his  pursuers,  maintain  his  ground 
during  the  day,  if  possible,  and,  if  compelled  to  retreat,  to  cross  the  river  at  night.  Tarleton 
» Nov.  20,  *  ^^^  ^^^  approach  as  early  as  was  apprehended,  and  it  was  near  the  close  of  the 

1780.  afternoon, A  when,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  command,  he  appeared  near 
Blackstocks's.  He  was  in  such  haste  to  overtake  Sumter  before  he  should  cross  the  Tyger, 
that  he  pressed  forward  without  waiting  for  the  remainder  of  his  force.  He  found  the 
Americans  upon  a  hill  near  Blackstocks*s  house,  ready  for  battle  and  determined  to  fight. 
Major  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  acted  as  Sumter's  volunteer  aid  on  that  occasion,  assisted 
him  essentially  in  the  proper  formation  of  his  troops,  and  in  directing  their  movements. 

In  Sumter's  front  was  a  very  steep  bank,  with  a  small  rivulet  at  its  base,  a  fence,  and 
some  brushwood.  His  rear,  and  part  of  his  right  flank,  was  upon  Tyger  River ;  his  left 
was  covered  by  a  large  log-barn.  Tarleton  took  position  upon  an  eminence  near  by,  and,- 
believing  the  victory  for  himself  quite  sure,  he  leisurely  prepared  to  attack  the  Americans, 
as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  his  command  should  arrive.  When  Sumter  perceived  that  the 
whole  of  Tarleton's  force  was  not  with  him,  he  determined  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  to 
act  on  the  ofl^nsive.  He  issued  his  orders  hastily,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  troops  descend- 
ed suddenly  from  the  hill,  and  poured  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  British.  The  latter  met 
the  unexpected  sho«k  with  great  valor,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  American  riflemen  with 
bayonets.  These  fell  back  in  good  order,  when  a  reserve  of  riflemen,  with  a  second  volley, 
slew  many  of  the  British,  and  repulsed  the  remainder.  Tarleton,  now  observing  the  peril 
of  his  little  army,  charged  directly  up  the  hill  with  his  cavalry.  The  Americans  stood  firm, 
and,  making  sure  aim  with  their  rifles,  drove  the  cavalry  back  beyond  the  rivulet.  Tarle- 
ton, amazed  at  the  result,  drew  ofl*his  whole  force,  then,  wheeling  his  cavalry,  made  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  Sumter's  left  flank,  where  the  hill  was  less  precipitous.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Georgia  militia,  under  Twiggs  and  Jackson,  who, 
like  veterans  of  many  wars,  stood  firm,  and  made  a  noble  resistance  for  a  long  time,'  until 

^  Colonel  (afterward  General)  James  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Matbew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia, 
written  many  years  subsequent  to  the  war  (the  original  of  which  is  in  possession  of  H.  C.  Baird,  Esq.,  of 
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FUfl^ofTbrletoii.  Sumter  Wounded.  Hit  Retreat  Thanks  of  Congreta.  Patriotic  Women. 

hoof,  and  saber,  and  pistol,  bore  too  hard  upon  them,  and  they  gave  way.  At  that  moment, 
the  rifles  of  a  reserve,  under  Colonel  Winn,  and  a  sharp  fire  from  the  log-barn,  decided  the 
day.  Tarleton  fled,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  upon  the  field.  Of  these,  more  than  ninety 
were  killed,  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  only  three  killed  and 
five  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Sumter,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  breast 
early  in  the  action,  and  was  taken  to  the  rear,  when  Colonel  Twiggs  assumed  the  command. 
Though  Sumter's  wound  was  severe,  and  kept  him  from  the  field  for  several  months  after- 
ward, it  did  not  completely  disable  him  at  the  time.-  Without  waiting  for  the  remainder 
of  Tarleton's  force  to  come  up,  Sumter,  as  soon  as  he  had  buried  the  dead,  and  made  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  as  comfortable  as  possible,  forded  the  swift-flowing  Tyger,  bearing  his 
wounded  on  litters,  and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Broad  River,  where 
a  large  portion  of  his  followers  separated,  some  to  go  home,  others  to  join  new  commanders. 
He  proceeded  into  North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  until  his  wounds  were  healed.  The 
Georgians  turned  westward,  and  marched  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  Ninety- 
Six.  The  valorous  achievements  of  Sumter  (several  more  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail 
hereafter)  during  the  campaign  of  1780  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the  Carolina  Game' 
cock.  Corn wal lis  was  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  troublesome  of  his  enemies. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1781,  Congress  passed  a  very  complimentary  resolution  of 
thanks  to  him  and  his  men,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  his  victory  at  Hanging  Rock,  and 
his  defeat  of  Wemyss  and  Tarleton,  are  particularly  mentioned.*  With  these  latter  events 
ended  all  the  important  military  operations  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  and  north  of  the 
Saluda.' 

The  day  is  waning ;  let  us  cross  the  Eswawpuddenah,  and  resume  our  journey. 

Philadelphia),  says,  "  General  Samter  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  retired.  Colonel  (now  Gen- 
eral) Twiggs  and  myself  fought  the  enemy  three  hours  after  this,  and  defeated  them  totally,  bringing  oflf 
upward  of  thirty  dragoon  horses.'*  *  JoumaU  of  Congreu,  vii.,  14. 

'  Tradition  has  preserved  many  thrilling  accounts  of  the  sufferings,  self-sacrfiice,  and  great  courage  of 
the  women  westward  of  the  Broad  River.  The  gentle  maiden  and  the  rough  woodsman  wer% taught  in 
the  same  school  of  rude  experience,  and  imbibed  from  the  events  of  daily  life  a  spirit  of  self«reliance  seldom 
seen  in  more  refined  society.  Among  the  heroines  of  this  region,  Sarah  Dillard,  of  Spartanburg  District, 
mentioned  on  page  630,  and  Dicey  Langston,  of  Laurens  District,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
the  latter,  Mr^.  EUet,  in  her  admirable  sketches  of  Women  of  the  Revoltttion^  has  recorded  many  interesting 
anecdotes.  One  of  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  courage  of  this  young  girl — a  noble  type  of  her  class. 
Her  father  was  infirm ;  her  brothers  were  abroad ;  and  Dicey,  then  only  sixteen,  was  her  father's  chief  com- 
panion and  solace.  A  Tory  band,  called  the  Bloody  ScotU^  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  spread 
terror  over  that  lonely  region ;  and  the  known  patriotism  of  Dicey  often  jeopardized  the  life  and  property  of 
her  father.  On  one  occasion,  she  learned  that  the  ScotU  were  about  to  fall  upon  a  settlement  beyond  the 
Tyger,  where  her  brothers  dwelt.  She  resolved  to  save  them.  At  night  and  alone,  she  crossed  the  £n- 
noree  and  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyger.  It  was  swollen,  yet  she  did  not  recoil  from  the  danger. 
The  blackness  of  midnight  was  upon  the  land,  yet  she  went  boldly  into  the  stream.  Neck  deep  in  the  chan- 
nel, she  became  confused,  and  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  God  led  her  to  the  northern  bank ;  and, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  she  sped  to  the  settlement.  When  the  Bloody  Scout  reached  there  the  next  day, 
DO  man  was  to  be  found. 

Miss  Langston  married  Thomas  Springfield,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  where  -many  of  her  descend- 
ants are  still  living.  She  died  only  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  Otterson,  Miss 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Potter,  and  other  less  conspicuous  of  the  women  west  of  the  Broad  River,  were  copatriots 
with  Dicey  Langston.     Of  these,  Mrs.  Ellet  has  made  many  interesting  records. 
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Cherokee  Ford. 


Romantic  ICoantetn  Gorfe. 


PMsafB  of  Kiag't  Creek, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Ours  are  no  hirelings  trainM  to  the  fight, 
With  cymbal  and  clarion,  all  glittering  and  bright ; 
No  prancing  of  chargers,  no  martial  display  ; 
No  war-trurop  is  heard  from  oar  silent  array. 
O^er  the  proud  heads  of  freemen  our  star-banner  waves ; 
Men,  firm  as  their  roounta^s,  and  still  as  their  graves, 
To-morrow  shall  pour  out  their  life-blood  like  rain  : 
We  come  back  in  triumph,  or  come  not  again  !" — ^T.  Gbat. 

T  noon  I  croBsed  the  Broad  River  at  the  Cherokee  Ford,  and  turning  to 
the  southeast,  pressed  on  toward  Yorkville  and  the  interesting  fields  of 
conflict  beyond,  near  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  its  surname,  the 
Wateree,  where  the  chivalrous  partisans  of  the  South,  scorning  the  Deli- 
lah lap  of  ease,  retained  their  strength  and  battled  manfully  with  the 
Philistines  of  the  crown.  The  river  at  the  ford  is  about  eight  hundred . 
yards  wide,  and  upon  the  firm  pathway,  which  has  been  constructed  at  considerable  expense. 


the  average  depth  of 
water  did  not  exceed 
one  foot.  Unless  the 
river  is  much  swollen, 
the  ford  is  perfectly  safe. 
A  strong  dam,  owned  by 
the  proprietors  of  the 
iron-works,  crosses  the 
river  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
above ;  and  so  shallow 
and  rapid  is  the  current, 
and  90  rocky  the  bed  of 


View  AT  Tm  Chxboku  Fobd.1 


in  this  vicinity,  that  it 
is  quite  unnavigable,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  places. 

Soon  after  leaving  the 
ford,  I  passed  through  a 
gorge  of  a  spur  of  King's 
Mountain,  which  here 
comes  down  in  a  precip 
itous  ridge  to  the  Broad 
River.  The  scenery 
within  this  gorge  was 
the  mpst  romantic  I  had 
observed  in  the  South* 


the  river,  for  many  miles 
ern  country.  From  a  ravine,  just  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  small  stream  and  the 
high-way,  the  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
considerable  altitude.  They  were  covered  with  the 
various  evergreens  which  give  beauty  to  Southern  for- 
ests in  winter ;  and  from  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  water-fountains  were  bursting  forth,  hund- 
reds of  icicles  were  glittering  in  prismatic  beauty 
wherever  the  sun  shed  its  rays  upon  them.  It  was 
truly  a  gorgeous  scene.  Along  this  sinuous  mountain 
stream,  rock-bound  on  either  side,  the  road  continued 
to  an  iron  establishment,  where  it  ascends  the  steep 
margins  of  the  hills,  presenting  a  surface  of  deep  adhe- 
sive red  earth.  Descending  the  eastern  side  of  the 
eminence,  I  crossed  King's  Creek,  a  Jozen  miles  below 
the  place  where  I  passed  it  two  days  before  when  on 
my  way  to  the  Cowpens.  Soon  again  I  was  among  the 
rough  hills,  and  so  bad  was  the  road,  that  at  sunset  I 
had  traveled  only  ten  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Ford.  UoxmrAnt  Gosos  nxab  rnc  CRCftoKKs  Fobo. 

^  This  view  is  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Toward  the  extreme  right  is  seen  the  dam,  made  to 
supply  water-power  for  the  iron-works  delineated  toward  the  left  of  the  picture.  The  fording-place,  which 
crosses  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  is  indicated  by  the  slight  fall  toward  the  left. 
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A  Night  on  the  MonntaiiM. 


Contentment. 


Male  Driving. 


YorkvUle. 


Catawba  Indiana. 


I  discovered  that  the  temporary  repairs  of  my  wagon  had  not  been  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  rough  usage  of  the  way,  and  that  more  thorough  work  was  necessary  before  I  could 
pursue  my  journey  with  safety.  Yorkville,  the  nearest  place  in  advance  where  a  smith 
could  be  found,  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  so  I  was  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a 
small  log-house,  of  forbidding  aspect,  among  the  mountains.  The  food  and  shelter  was  of 
the  plainest  kind  imaginable.  There  was  no  **  light  in  the  dwelling,*'  except  the  blaze  of 
pine  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  by  the  glare  of  a  resinous  knot,  brought 
from  the  "  wood  pile"  for  the  purpose.  Lying  in  bed,  I  oould  count  the  stars  at  the  zenith  ; 
while  the  open  floor  below  aiTorded  such  ample  ventilation,  that  my  buffalo  robe,  wrapped 
around  me,  was  not  uncomfortable  on  that  keen  frosty  night.  But  generous,  open-handed 
hospitality  was  in  that  humble  cabin,  which  made  amends  for  trifling  discomforts,  and  I 
felt  satisfied. 


"  Out  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 
Who  turns  his  grumbling  head  away, 
And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay, 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind, 
All  the  wide  world  over." 


"  Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish, 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover 
Yet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  bacon  and  with  hot  corn-bread, 
Be  thankful  if  we^re  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over."' 


Unwilling  to  risk  a  journey  to  Yorkville  in  my  broken  buggy,  I  hired  a  team  of  mules 
and  a  lumber- wagon  from  my  host,  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  thither ;  and  placing  Char- 
ley and  the  vehicle  in  charge  of  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  we  started  for  the  distant 
village  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  All  the  way  over  that  rough  road  I  had  practical 
evidence  that  mules  are,  like  facts,  *'  stubborn  things."  I  was  furnished  with  a  hickory 
goad  as  long  as  an  angler's  rod,  and  with  this  J  labored  faithfully,  full  half  of  the  way,  to 
whip  the  animals  into  a  trot  where  a  level  space  occurred.  But  I  made  no  visible  impres- 
sion ;  walk  they  would,  until  they  reached  thd  brow  of  a  hill,  when  they  would  descend  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  swine  of  old,  who,  filled  with  devils,  ran  down  into  the  sea.  Down 
three  long  hills,  rocky  and  gullied,  they  ran,  while  my  energies  were  fully  occupied  in  pull- 
ing at  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and  securing  my  seat  upon  a  loose  board,  covered  with  a 
sheepskin,  with  the  other.  I  reached  Yorkville  in  safety  at  a  little  past  meridian,  resolved 
never  again  to  play  postillion  with  mules  or  donkeys,  whether  biped  or  quadruped. 

Yorkville,  the  capital  of  York  District,  in  South  Carolina,  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 
Charleston,  is  a  very  pleasant  village  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  high  plain,  on  the  dividing-ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Broad  and  Catawba 
Rivers.  Sheltered  from  the  northwest  winds  by  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  mild  in  win- 
ter ;  elevated  far  above  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas,  it  is  salubrious  in  summer.  The 
streets  of  the  village  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  Pride  of  India  trees, 
filled,  when  I  was  there,  with  clusters  of  fruit.  I  saw  some  elegant  mansions  ;  and  in  the 
gardens,  fine  palmettoes,  the  first  I  had  seen,  were  growing.  I  passed  the  Sabbath  pleas- 
antly in  Yorkville,  and  left  it  early  on  Monday  morning,  with  the  impression  that  not  a 
lovelier  village  flourishes  in  the  *'  upper  country"  of  the  South.  Leaving  the  great  highway 
to  Columbia  on  the  right,  I  traversed  the  more  private  roads  in  the  direction  of  the  Catawba, 
to  visit  the  scenes  of  valor  and  suflering  in  the  vicinity  of  that  stream.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  roads  generally  good.  Soon  after  leavin^Yorkville,  I  passed  through  a  part  of 
the  Catawba  reservation,  a  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  Catawba  River,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Yorkville  District.  The  Catawba  tribe,  once  so  powerful,  have  dwindled  down  to 
the  merest  remnant.  For  their  general  adherence  to  the  patriots  during  the  Revolution,  they 
have  always  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  state.  Their  number  now  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  in  a  few  years  that  once  great  rival  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations  will  be  extinct.* 
So  the  aborigines  pass  away,  and  the  few  survivors  in  our  land  may  chant  in  sorrow, 

*  The  Ctttawba-N  spoke  a  langgage  dillcrent  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes.     Thev  inhabited  ihe 
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Fishing  Creek  end  ite  AMocUttone.  Generoot  Hospitality.  Petition  of  a  Cauwba  Indian. 

"  We,  the  rigbtfql  lords  of  yore, 
Are  the  rightful  lords  no  more ; 
Like  the  silver  mist,  we  fail, 
Like  the  red  leaves  in  the  gale — 
Fail,  like  shadows,  when  the  dawning 
Waves  the  bright  flag  of  the  morning.'' 

J.  M*LBLLAif,  Junior. 

"  I  will  go  to  my  tent  and  lie  down  in  despair  *, 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  sever  my  hair ; 
I  will  sit  on  the  shore  when  the  hurricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempest  my  woes ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  season,  on  bitterness  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  hills  of  the  dead ; 
But  they  died  not  of  hunger,  or  lingeringWlecay — 
The  hand  of  the  white  man  hath  swept  them  away  f' 

HsNRT  RowE  Schoolcraft. 

I  crossed  the  Fishing  Creek  at  sanset ;  and  at  the  house  of  a  young  planter,  a  mile  be- 
yond, passed  the  night.  There  I  experienced  hospitality  in  its  fullest  degree.  The  youngs 
husbandman  had  just  begun  business  life  for  himself,  and,  with  his  wife  and  *<  wee  bairn,*' 
occupied  a  modest  house,  with  only  one  room.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
commodations when  I  asked  for  a  night's  entertainment,  and  the  request  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  It  made  no  difierence  to  them,  for  they  had  two  beds  in  the  room,  and  needed 
but  one  for  themselves ;  the  other  was  at  my  service.  The  young  man  was  very  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring,  and  midnight  found  us  in  pleasant  conversation.  He  would  accept  do 
compensation  in  the  morning ;  and  I  left  his  humble  dwelling  full  of  reverence  for  that  gen- 
erous and  unsuspecting  hospitality  of  Carolina,  where  the  people. will  give  a  stranger  lodg- 
ings even  in  their  oum  bedroomSt  rather  than  turn  him  from  their  doors. 

"  Plain  and  artless  her  sons  ;  but  whose  doors  open  faster 
At  the  knock  of  the  stranger  or  the  tale  of  disaster  ? 
How  like  to  the  rudeness  of  their  dear  native  mountains, 
With  rich  ore  in  their  bosoms,  and  life  in  their  fountains.*' 

Gaston. 

My  journey  of  a  day  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba,  was  delight- 
•  Jan  15.      ^"^'     ^^^  winter  air^  was  like  the  breath  of  late  April  in  New  England  ;  and  the 

1849.  roads,  passing  through  a  picturesque  country,  were  generally  good.  Almost  every 
plantation,  too,  is  clustered  with  Revolutionary  associations;  for  this  region,  like  Westchester 
county,  in  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  continual  partisan  movements,  skirmishes,  and  cruel- 
ties, during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Fishing  Creek  (which 
empties  into  the  Catawba  two  miles  above  the  Great  Falls),  Sumter  suffered  defeat,  after 
partial  success  at  Rocky  Mount  below  ;  and  down  through  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Richland, 
too,  Whigs  and  Tories  battled  fearfully  for  territorial  possession,  plunder,  and  personal  re- 
country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  adjoining  the  Cherokees.  In  1672,  the  Shawnees  made  settlements 
in  their  country,  but  were  speedily  driven  away.  In  1712,  they  were  the  allies  of  the  white  people  against 
the  Corecs  and  Tuscaroras ;  but  in  1 7 1 5,  they  joined  the  other  tribes  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Southern 
colonies.  In  1760,  they  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Carolinians  against  the  Cherokees,  and  ever  afterward  were 
the  friends  of  the  white  people.  Their  chief  village  was  on  the  Catawb(^  twenty-four  miles  from  Yorkville. 
The  following  eloquent  petition  of  Peter  Harris,  a  Catawba  warrior  during  the  Revolution,  is  preserved 
among  the  colonial  records  at  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina.     The  petition  is  dated  1822  : 

**  I  am  one  of  the  lingering  survivors  of  an  almost  extinguished  race.  Our  graves  will  soon  be  our  only 
habitations.  I  am  one  of  the  few  stalks  that  still  remain  in  the  field  where  the  tempest  of  the  Revolution 
has  passed.  I  fought  against  the  British  for  your  sake.  The  British  have  disappeajned,  and  you  are  free ; 
yet  from  me  have  the  British  took  nothing  \  nor  have  I  gained  any  thing  by  their  defeat.  I  pursued  the 
deer  for  subsistence ;  the  deer  are  disappearing,  and  I  must  starve.  God  drdained  me  for  the  forest,  and 
my  ambition  is  the  shade.  But  the  strength  of  my  arm  decays,  and  my  feet  fail  me  in  the  chase.  The 
hand  which  fought  for  your  liberties  is  now  open  for  your  relief.  In  my  youth  I  bled  in  battle,  that  you 
might  be  independent*;  let  not  my  heart  in  my  old  age  bleed  for  the  want  of  your  commiseration." 

This  petition  was  not  unheeded  \  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  granted  the  old  warrior  an  annuity 
of  fttxty  dollars. 
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Great  FaUf  of  the  Catawba. 


Mount  Dearborn. 


Cotton  Factory. 


Rocky  Mount  and  its  Aaaoclatloiia. 


ViBW  OF  THX  QkKAT  FaLLB  OF  THI  CaTAWBA.3 


venge.  Some  of  these  scenes  will  be  noticed  presently.  Turning  to  the  left  at  Beckham- 
ville/  I  traversed  a  rough  and  sinuous  road  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  just  below 
the  Great  Falls.  Here  yet  remain  the  foundations  of  a  projected  United  States  military 
establishment,  to  be  called  Mount 
Dearborn,  which  was  abandoned ; 
and  upon  the  brink  of  the  foaming 
waters  stands  a  cotton-mill,  the  prop- 
erty of  Daniel  MCullock,  operated  by 
white  hands,  and  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  production  of  cotton -yarns.  At 
this  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  cot- 
ton-growing country,  almost  inex- 
haustible water-power  invites  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  seek  good  in- 
vestment, and  confer  substantial  ben- 
efit upon  the  state.  The  place  is 
wild  and  romantic.  Almost  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  here 
compressed  by  a  rugged  island  into 
a  narrow  channel,  between  steep, 
rocky  shores,  fissured  and  fragment- 
ed, as  if  by  some  powerful  convulsion. 
There  are  no  perpendicular  falls ;  but  down  a  rocky  bed  the  river  tumbles  in  mingled  rap- 
ids and  cascades,  roaring  and  foaming,  and  then  subsides  into  comparative  calmness  in  a 
basin  below. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  finished  my.  sketch  of  the  Falls,  and  leaving  Mount 
Dearborn,  crossed  Rock  Creek  and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley,  at  Rocky  Mount.  Her  dwelling,  where  refined  hospitality  bore  rule,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Catawba  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  remains  of  the  old  village  and  the  battle-ground.  Surrounded  by  gardens 
and  ornamental  trees,  it  must  be  a  delightful  summer  residence.  Yet  there  was  grief  in 
that  dwelling  and  the  habiliments  of  mourning  indicated  the  ravages  of  death.  The  hus- 
band and  father  had  been  an  honored  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and 

^  Hero  was  the  scene  of  exciting  events  daring  the  early  part  of  the  sammer  of  1780.  Rocky  Mount 
was  made  a  royal  post.  Captain  Houseman,  the  commander,  sent  forth  hand-bills,  calling  the  inhabitants  to- 
gether in  an  *^  old  field,"  where  Beckhamville  post-office  now  stands,  to  receive  protection  and  acknowledge 
pJlegiance  to  the  crown.  One  aged  patriot,  liise  another  Tell,  refused  to  bow  to  the  cap  of  this  tiny  Ges- 
ler.  That  patriot  was  Joseph  Gaston,  who  lived  upon  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba.  In  vain 
Houseman,  who  went  to  his  residence  with  an  armed  escort,  pleaded  with  and  menaced  the  patriot.  His 
reply  was,  **  Never  I"  and  as  soon  as  the  British  captain  had  turned  his  back,  he  sent  his  sons  out  to  ask  the 
brave  among  his  neighbors  to  meet  at  his  house  that  night.  Under  Captain  John  M^Clure,  thirty-three  de- 
termined men  were  at  Judge  Gaston's  at  midnight.  They  were  clad  in  hunting-shirts  and  moccasins,  wool 
hats  and  deer-skin  caps,  each  armed  with  a  butcher-knife  and  a  rifle.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  business  of  the  day.  Silently  they  crept  along  the  old  Indian  trail  by  the  margin  of  the  creek, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  fearful  shout,  surrounded  and  discomfited  the  assembled  Tories  upon  the  "  old  field," 
at  Beckhamville.  The  British  soldiers  in  attendance  fled  precipitately  to  their  quarters  at  Rocky  Mount. 
Filled  with  rage.  Houseman  sent  a  party  to  bring  the  hoary-headed  patriot,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  to  his 
quarters  ;  but  they  found  his  dwelling  deserted.  His  wife,^onc6aled  in  some  bushes  near,  saw  them  plun- 
der the  house  of  every  thing,  and  carry  off  the  stock  from  the  plantation.  Nothing  was  le(Y  but  the  family 
Bible — a  precious  relic,  yet  preserved  in  the  family. 

This  movement  of  Justice  Gaston  and  4iis  neighbors  was  the  first  effort  to  cast  back  the  wave  of  British 
rule  which  was  sweeping  over  the  state,  and  threatening  to  submerge  all  opposition  east  of  the  mountains. 
Judge  Gaston  had  nine  sons  in  the  army.  When  they  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  patriots  on  the  Wax- 
haw,  by  Tarleton,  these  young  men  joined  hands,  pledged  themselves  thenceforth  never  to  submit  to  op- 
pression, and  from  that  time  they  all  bore  arms  in  defense  of  liberty. — See  Mrs.  Ellett's  Domestic  History 
o/tke  Revolution^  pAges  169-174,  inclusive. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  the  Catawba,  looking  northeast,  toward  Lancaster  District. 
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A  Night  at  Rocky  Bfonnt. 


The  Batdc-gronDd. 


Samter  again  in  Amu. 


Hia  Compatriota. 


View  AT  RocKT  Mount.! 


in  the  midst  of  his  useful  public  life  he  was  thrown  from  his  gig  and  killed.  Yet  the  light 
of  hospitality  was  not  extinguished  there,  and  I  shall  long  remember,  with  pleasure,  the 
night  I  passed  at  Rocky  Mount.     Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bark1ey*s  three  daughters,  and  a 

young  planter  from 
"over  the  river," 
I  visited  the  battle- 
ground before  sun- 
set, examined  the 
particular  localities 
indicated  by  the  fin- 
ger of  tradition,  and 
sketched  the  accom- 
panying view  of  the 
principal  place  of 
conflict.  Here,  ia 
the   porch,   sitting 

with  this  interesting  household  in  the  golden  gleams  of  the  declining  sun,  let  us  open  the 
clasped  volume  of  history,  and  read  a  brief  but  brilliant  page. 

Almost  simultaneously,  three  distinguished  partisans  of  the  South  appeared  conspieaous, 
a  May  12.  ^^^^'  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  Charleston  ;&  Marion,  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee  ;  Sumter, 
1780.  upon  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers  ;  and  Pickens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saluda 
and  Savannah  Rivers.  With  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  the  hopes  of  the  South  Car- 
olina patriots  withered ;  and  so  complete  was  the  subjugation  of  the  state  by  the  royal 
arms,  that  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote  to  the  ministry,  "  I  may  venture 
to  assert  that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in 
arms  with  us."  Many  unsubdued  patriots  sought  shelter  in  North  Carolina,  and  others 
went  up  toward  the  mountains  and  gathered  the  cowed  Whigs  into  bands  to  avenge  the 
insults  of  their  Tory  oppressors.  Early  in  July,  Sumter  (who  had  taken  refuge  in  Meck- 
lenburg), with  a  few  chosen  patriots  who  gathered  around  him,  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

*^  Catawba^s  waters  smiled  again 

To  see  her  Snmter^s  soul  in  arms;- 
And  issuing  from  each  glade  and  glen, 

Rekindled  by  war's  fierce  alarms, 
Thronged  hundreds  through  the  solitude 

Of  the  wild  forest,  to  the  call 
Of  him  whose  spirit,  unsubdued. 
Fresh  impulse  gave  to  each,  to  all." 

J.  W.  Simmons. 

Already  bold  Whigs  between  the  Catawba  had  banded,  and,  led  by  Bratton,  M'CIure,  Mof- 
fit,  Winn,'  and  others,  had  smitten  the  enemy  at  different  points.  The  first  blow,  struck 
at  Beckhamville,  is  noticed  on  the  preceding  page.     To  crush  these  patriots  and  to  band  the 


^  This  view  is  from  the  garden-gate  at  Mrs.  Barkley's,  looking  northeast.  On  the  left  is  seen  part  of  a 
store-house,  and  on  the  right,  just  beyond  the  post  with  a  pigeon-house,  is  a  hollow,  within  which  are  the 
remains  of  houses.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  may  still  be  seen  the  foundations  of  the  bouse  mentioned  in  the 
text  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  British  when  attacked  by  Sumter.  The  small  log  buildings  across 
the  center,  occupying  the  slope  where  the  conflict  occurred,  are  servants'  houses. 

•  Richard  Winn  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  entered  the  service  early,  and  in  1775  was  commission- 
ed the  first  lieutenant  of  the  South  Carolina  rangers.  He  served  under  Colonel  William  Thomson,  in  Gen- 
eral Richardson's  expedition  against  the  Tories,  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  He  had  been  with  Thomson 
in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island.  He  afterward  served  in  Georgia,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  M'Intosh, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Santilla  River.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  colonel,  and  commanded  the 
militia  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  with  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
active  dnring*the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  at  the  conclusion,  was  appointed  a  brigadier,  and  finally  a  ma- 
jor general  of  militia.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1793  to  1802.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1812,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Winnsborough,  the  present  seat  of  justice  of  Fairfield  District, 
was  so  named  in  his  honor,  when  he  was  colonel  of  that  district,  in  1779 
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BUrmiBh  at  Mobley's  l£eeting-hoiue.  Ezpedltlonf  of  Hack  and  Canofaig^ain.  llieir  Defeat 

Loyalists,  marauding  parties,  chiefly  Tories,  were  sent  out.  At  Mobley's  meeting-house,  on 
the  banks  of  Little  River,  in  Fairfield  District,  a  party  of  these  men  were  collected  just  after 
the  aflair  at  Beckhamville.a  Around  them  were  gathering  the  Tories  of  the  dis- 
trict, when  Captains  Bratton  and  M*Clure  fell  upon  and  dispersed  them.  This  ^  "°^ 
disaster,  following  dosely  upon  the  other,  alarmed  the  commander  at  Rocky  Mount,  and  he 
Bent  out  Captain  Christian  Huck,  a  profane,  unprincipled  man,^  with  four  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  body  of  well-mounted  Tories,  to  **  push  the  rebels  as  far  as  he  might  deem  convenient.'* 
He  executed  his  orders  with  alacrity.  At  one  time  he  destroyed  Colonel  Hill's  iron-works  ; 
at  another  he  hurned  the  dwelling  of  the  Reverend  William  Simpson,  of  the  Fishing  Creek 
church,  and  murdered  an  unoffending  young  man  on  Sunday  morning,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  meeting-house,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand.  He  hated  Presbyterians  bitterly,  and  made 
them  sufler  when  he  could.  Loaded  with  the  spoils  of  plunder,  Huck  fell  back  to  Rocky 
Mount,  and  prepared  for  other  depredations. 

About  this  time,  Bill  Cunningham  and  his  *'  Bloody  Scout"  were  spreading  terror  in  Un- 
ion and  Spartanburg  Districts,  and  also  south  of  the  Ennoree.  Against  this  monster,  John 
M*Clure  was  dispatched.  He  chased  him  across  Union  District,  and  almost  thirty  milai 
further  toward  Ninety-Six.  Four  of  the  scout  were  captured,  and  carried  in  triumph  into 
Sumter's  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  ;  their  leader  barely  escaped. 

Sumter  was  now  gathering  his  little  army,  and  Huck  proceeded  to  execute  his  commission 
as  speedily  as  possible,  before  the  newly-made  brigadier  should  approach.     He  encamped' 
upon  the  plantation  of  James  Williamson'  (now  Brattonville),  and  there  passed  the  night 
of  the  eleventh  of  July.b     At  a  little  past  midnight.  Colonel  Neil  and  the  companies 
of  Captains  Bratton  and  M'Clure  came  down  from  Sumter's  camp,  in  Mecklenburg, 
and  cautiously  approached  the  sleeping  enemy  in  his  encampment,  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  lane.     At  dawn,c  they  entered  each  end  of  the  lane,  and  fell  upon  Huck's  party 
with  fury.     The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  an  hour  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  when      ^  ^ 
Huck,  with  Colonel  Ferguson  of  the  Tory  militia,  was  killed,  and  his  party  dispersed.     The 
whole  patriot  force  was  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  men.     M'Clure  and  his  party, 
well  mounted,  pursued  the  fugitives  almost  to  Rocky  Mount,  and  within  four  hours  the  army 
of  Huck  was  as  completely  dissolved  as  if  they  had  never  seen  each  other.     Colonel  Neil 
lost  only  one  of  his  command.  • 

The  defeat  of  Huck  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  condition  of  the  state.  It 
encouraged  the  Whigs,  and  many  joined.the  standard  of  Sumter ;  while  the  Tories,  abashed, 
were  fearful  and  silent.  Strengthened  by  daily  recruits,  until  he  had  more  than  six  hund- 
red men  under  his  command,  Sumter  determined  to  attack  the  royal  post  at  Rocky  Mount. 
The  massacre  of  Buford's  command  on  the  Waxhaw,  in  May,<l  had  fired  the 
Whigs  with  a  desire  for  revenge ;  and  Sumter  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  a  force  "^ 
known  to  be  a  third  larger  than  his  own.  The  post  at  Rocky  Mount  was  now  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Turnbull,  with  a  small  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifly 
New  York  volunteers,  and  some  South  Carolina  militia.  These  were  stationed  principally 
in  three  buildings,  upon  a  slope  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  encircled  by  an  open 
wood. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,©  Sumter  left  Major  Davie's  camp,  at  the  parting  of  the 
roads  for  Rocky  Mount  and  Landsford,  and  crossing  the  Catawba  at  Blair's  Ford, 

*  Huck  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  says  Ramsay  (ii.,  136),  that  "  God  Almighty  was  turned  rebel  j  but 
that  if  there  were  twenty  Gods  on  their  side,  they  should  all  be  conquered." 

'  The  house  of  Colonel  Bratton  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  Williamson's.  There  Huck  had  first 
baited,  and  rudely  demanded  of  Colonel  Bratton's  wife  where  her  husband  was.  "  In  Sumter's  army,"  was 
her  prompt  reply.  Huck  tried  to  win  her  to  the  royal  cause,  or  force  her,  by  menaces,  to  disclose  the  place 
of  her  husband's  retreat.  She  firmly  refused  all  compliance,  even  when  a  sharp  reaping-hook  was  at  her 
throat,  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  soldier.  This  courageous  act  of  Mrs.  Bratton  is  still  remembered  with  rev- 
erence in  that  section  ;  and  as  late  as  1839,  a  toast,  complimentary  of  the  *^  fortitude  of  Martha  Bratton," 
wpa  given  at  the  anniversary  of  Huck's*  defeat. — See  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  237. 

*  lliif  name  U  spelled  by  different  authori,  Hayek,  Hack,  and  Huchi; 
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proceeded  cautiouBly,  but  swiftly,  toward  Rocky  Mount.  Davie,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to 
attack  the  outposts  of  the  British  camp  at  Hanging  Rock,  east  of  the  Catawba,  twelve  miles 
distant.  Sumter  was  accompanied  by  Colonels  Neil,  Irvine,  and  Lacy,'  and  Captain  M*Clure 
and  some  of  the  Gastons.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  he  appeared  with  his  whole  force 
upon  the  crown  of  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  servants*  houses  of  Mrs.  Barkley.  The 
British  commander,  warned  of  his  approach  by  a  Tory,  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and 
though  the  Americans  poured  severe  volleys  upon  the  fortification  (if  it  might  be  called  one), 
they  produced  but  little  efiect.  Having  no  artillery,  they  resorted  to  means  for  dislodging 
the  enemy,  seldom  used  in  war.  Leaping  the  abatis  after  three  assaults,  they  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  houses.  These,  according  to  Mr.  M*£lwees,  who  was  in  the  engagement 
(mentioned  on  page  635),  were  situated  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  and  were  composed 
of  logs.  They  first  attempted  to  set  them  on  fire  by  casting  burning  fagots  upon  them. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  an  old  wagon  was  procured,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  quantity  of 
dry  brush  and  straw  taken  from  the  abatis.  These  were  ignited,  and  then  rolled  down 
against  the  houses.  The  British,  perceiving  their  danger,  hoisted  a  flag.  Supposing  they 
intended  to  surrender,  Sumter  ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  At  that  moment  a  shower  of 
rain  extinguished  the  flames,  and  the  enemy  defied  him.  Having  no  other  means  at  hand 
ta  dislodge  or  seriously  injure  the  garrison,  Sumter  withdrew,  first  to  the  north  side  of  Fish- 
ing Creek;  near  the  Catawba  (where  he  was  surprised  eighteen  days  afterward),  and  then 
s  August,  ^®  Landsford,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Seven  days*  afterward,  he  was  bat- 
1780.  tling  with  the  enemy  at  Hanging  Rock.-  Early  in  the  action,  in  front  of  the 
abatis,  the  gallant  Colonel  Neil  was  slain,  with  two  other  white  men  and  a  Catawba  In- 
dian. Sumter  had  ten  wounded,  also.  The  British  lost  ten  killed,  and  an  equal  number 
wounded. 

On  the  seventh  of  August  Sumter  attacked  a  British  post  on  Hanging  Creek,  an  event 
which  we  shall  consider  presently.  Immediately  after  that  engagement,  he  reerossed  the 
Catawba.  In  the  mean  while.  General  Gates,  with  his^  army,  had  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Advised  by  Sumter  that  a  British  detachment,  with  stores  for  the  main  army  at 
Camden,  was  on  its  way  from  Ninety-Six,  Gates  ordered  that  ofiicer  to  intercept  it,b 
^'  and  detached  to  his  aid  one  hundred  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery  of  the 
Maryland  line,  and  three  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Woodford,  of  Virginia.  They  captured  a  redoubt  at  the  Wateree  Ford,  in 
Fairfield  District,  and,  intercepting  the  escort  from  Ninety-Six,  they  secured  forty-four  wagon 
loads  of  stores  and  clothing,  with  a  number  of  prisoners.  On  the  seventeenth,  Sumter  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near  Camden.  Continuing  up  the  Catawba  (here  called 
Wateree),  he  managed  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  TumbuU,  whom  Cornwallis  had  sent 
after  him,  and,  on  the  eighteenth,  encamped  at  the  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  Great  Falls.  Here  he  determined  to  allow  his  wearied  troops  to  repose. 
But  a  more  vigilant  and  active  foe  than  Turnbull  was  upon  his  trail.  Cornwallis,  anxious 
to  capture  Sumter,  dispatched  Tarleton  to  overtake  and  smite  him.  With  one  hundred 
dragoons  and  sixty  mounted  light  infantry,  that  ofiicer  pressed  forward,  without  halting,  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  Crossing  the  Catawba  at  Rocky  Ford,  he  got  into  the  rear  of  Sumter, 
and  fell  upon  his  camp  while  resting,  tHe  patriot  leader  having  had  no  intimation  of  his  ap- 
proach. The  Americans  were  routed,  with  great  slaughter.  More  than  fifty  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  All  the  stores,  clothing,  and  prisoners,  captured 
by  Sumter  on  the  fifteenth,  fell  into  Tarleton*s  hands.  This  blow  laid  South  Carolina  in 
submission  at  the  feet  of  the  royal  troops,  none  but  Marion,  the  wily  "  Swamp  Fox,'*  and 
a  few  followers,  remaining  in  arms  against  the  king.     The  subsequent  organization  of  a 

'  Colonel  Lacy  was  one  of  the  most  resolate  and  sturdy  patriots  of  Sooth  Carolina.  It  is  related  that 
when  the  Americans  were  pursuing  Huck,  Lacy  sent  a  small  party  to  secare  his  own  father,  who  was  a 
Tory,  and  prevent  his  giving  information  to  that  maraader*  Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength, 
and  was  a  genera]  favorite  with  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  participators  in  the  action  oc 
King's  Mountain. 
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force  under  Sumter,  his  exploits  west  of  the  P. road  River,  and  also  the  important  events 
which  followed  the  assumption,  by  Greene,  of  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  have 
been  detailed  in  former  chapters. 

I  lefl  the  family  of  Mrs.  Bark- 

_  ^--   ''      "  ley  with  real  regret,  on  the  morh- 

-  T  ing  after  ray  arrival,  and,  pursuing 

a  crooked,  ste«p,  and  rough  road 
down  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
crossed  the  Catawba  upon  a  ba- 
teau, at  Rocky  Mount  Ferry,  just 
below  the  Falls  at  the  mouth  of 
Rocky  Mount  Creek.  The  scen- 
ery here,  and  for  some  miles  on 
my  road  toward  Hanging  Rock, 
my  next  point  of  destination,  was 
highly  picturesque.  I  was  ap- 
proaching the  verge  of  the  Low- 
lands, the  apparent  shore  of  the 
ancient  ocean,  along  which  are 
strewn  huge  bowlders  —  chiefly 
conglomerates — the  mighty  peb- 
bles cast  upon  the  beach,  when,  perhaps,  the  mammoth  and  the  mastadon  slaked  their  thirst 
in  the  waters  of  the  Catawba  and  the  Eswawpuddenah.  For  several 
miles  the  road  passed  among  the  erratic  rocks  and  curiously-shaped  con- 
glomerates. When  within  three  miles  of  Hanging  Rock,  I  passed  the 
celebrated  Anvil  Rock,  one  of  the  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  South. 
It  stands  alone,  on  the  north  side  ^f  the  road,  and  is,  indeed,  a  curiosity. 
It  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  soil  around,  being  composed  of  pre- 
cisely similar  material ;  or  the  soil  may  be  disintegrated  rocks  of  a  sim-  ^ 
ilar  character.  In  its  sides  are  cavities  from  which  large  pebbles  have 
apparently  fallen,  and  also  furrows  as  if  made  by  rains.  Its  height  above 
the.  ground  is  about  twelve  feet ;  its  form  suggested  its  name. 

I  reached  the  Lancaster  and  Camden  high-way  at  noon,  and,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that 
the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock,  near  which  Sumter  and  his  companions  fought  a  desperate 
battle,  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward.  Thither  I  went  immediately,  notwithstand- 
ing the  temptation  of  a  good  dinner,  freely  oflered,  was  before  me,  for  I  desired  to  get  as  far 
on  toward  Camden,  that  night,  as  possible.  The  roads  were  now  generally  sandy,  and  in 
many  places  sof\  and  difficult  to  travel,  making  progress  slow.  Along  a  by-road,  across  the 
high  rolling  plain  upon  which  (at  Coles's  Old  Field)  tradition  avers  the  hottest  of  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  I  rode  to  the  brow  of  a  deep  narrow  valley,  through  which  courses  Hang- 
ing Rock  Creek,  one  of  the  head  waters  of  Lynches  Creek,  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Pedee.  The  mingled  sound  of  falling  waters  and  grinding  mill-stones  came  up  from  the 
deep  furrow,  while  from  a  small  cabin  by  the  road  side,  upon  the  verge  of  the  steep  bank, 
I  heard  a  broken  melody.  Alighting,  I  entered  the  cabin,  and  there  sat  an  aged  negro 
dining  upon  hoe-cake  and  bacon,  and  humming  a  refrain.  He  was  the  miller.  His  hair 
was  as  white  with  the  frost  of  years,  as  his  coarse  garb  was  with  flour.  To  my  question 
respecting  his  family,  he  said,  shaking  his  bowed  head,  **  Ah,  massa  !  I  lives  all  alone  now  ; 
tree  years  ago  dey  sole  my  wife,  and  she's  gone  to  Mississippi.  Hab  to  bake  my  own  hoe- 
cake  now.  But  neber  mind  ;  needn't  work  'less  I'm  a  mind  too  ;  'nough  to  eat,  and  pretty 
soon  I  die  ?"  He  told  me  that  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  remembered  seeing 
"  de  red  coats  scamper  when  Massa  Sumter  and  Jacky  M'Clure  pitched  into  'em."  Point- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Hanging  Rock  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  **  Dar,"  he  said, 
"  a  heap  o'  red  coats  sleep  de  night  afore  de  battle,  and  dar  I  hid  de  night  arter."     From 
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the  venerable  alave,  whose  memory  appeared  unclouded,  I  learned  the  location  of  several 
points  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  engagement. 

Leaving  Charley  to  dine  upon  the  verge  of  the  stream,  I  proceeded  to  Hanging  Rock,  of 
whose  immensity  I  had  heard  frequent  mention.  ^    ^ 

It  is  a  huge  conglomerate  bowlder,  twenty  or  thir- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the 
high  east  bank  of  the  creek,  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  stream.  Around  it  are  several  smaller 
bowlders  of  the  same  materials.  It  is  shelving 
toward  the  bank,  its  concavity  being  in  the  form 
of  the  quarter  of  an  orange  paring,  and  capacious 
enough  to  shelter  fifty  men  from  rain.  Beneath 
its  canopy,  let  us  turn  to  the  record  of  history. 

Near  the  Hanging  Rock,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  creek.  Lord  Rawddn,  the  British  commander 
in  that  section,  had  established  a  post,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  infantry  of  Tarleton's  legion,  part 
of  Brown's  corps  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Provincials,  and  Colonel  Bryan's  North  Carolina 
Loyalists  ;  the  whole  were  under  the  command  of 
Major  Carden,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  American  rt^giment,  in 
number  about  five  hundred.  The  greater  portion  were  LoyaUiis, 
the  remainder  were  regulars.  In  the  formation  of  the  catnp,  the  reg« 
nlars  were  on  the  right ;  a  part  of  the  British  legion  and  Hatni lion's 
regiment  in  the  center  ;  and  Bryan's  corps  and  other  Loyalists  noma 
distance  on  the  left.  Hanging  Rock  Creek  being  in  the  rear.  A&  we 
have  seen  (page  660),  Major  Davie  proceeded  to  an  attack  upon  Ihis 
post,  simultaneously  with  Sumter's  assault  on  Rocky  Mount.  Davie,  with 
his  cavalry,  and  some  Mecklenburg  militia,  under  Colonol  lliggms.  marched 
toward  Hanging  Rock.  As  he  approached,  he  was  informed  that  three 
companies  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  returning  from  a  foraging  excursion,  were 
encamped  at  a  farm-house.  He  fell  upon  them  with  vigor,  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  them  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  spoils  of  this  victory  were  sixty  horses 
with  their  trappings,  and  one  hundred  muskets  and  rifles.  This  disaster  made  the  garri- 
son exceedingly  vigilant. 

We  have  observed  that  afler  the  assault  on  Rocky  Mount,  Sumter  orossed'the  Catawba, 
and  proceeded  toward  Hanging  Rock.^  He  marched  early  in  the  morning  cautiously, 
and  approached  the  British  camp  in  three  divisions,  with  the  intention  of  falling 
upon  the  main  body,  stationed  upon  the  plain  at  Coles's  Old  Field.  The  right  was  com- 
posed of  Davie's  corps  and  some  volunteers,  under  Major  Bryan ;  the  center,  of  Colonel  Ir- 
win's Mecklenburg  militia ;  and  the  left,  of  South  Carolina  regulars,  under  Colonel  Hill, 
Through  the  error  of  his  guides,  Sumter  came  first  upon  Bryan's  corps,  on  the  verge  of  the 
western  bank  of  the  creek,  near  the  Great  Rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  British  camp.  Ir- 
win made  the  first  attack.  The  Tories  soon  yielded  and  fled  toward  the  main  body,  many 
of  them  throwing  away  their  arms  without  discharging  them.  These  the  Americans  seized ; 
and,  pursuing  this  advantage,  Sumter  next  fell  upon  Brown's  corps,  which,  being  on  the  alert, 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  from  a  wood.  They  also  received  him  with  the  bayonet.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  for  a  while  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  riflemen,  with  sure  aim, 
soon  cut  off  almost  all  of  Brown's  officers  and  many  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  length  his  corps 
yielded  and  dispersed  in  confusion.  The  arms  and  ammunition  procured  from  the  vanquished 
were  of  great  service,  for  when  the  action  commenced,  Sumter's  men  had  not  two  rounds 
each.* 

^  Mrs.  EUct  relates  a  oircumstanoe  which  has  some  interest  in  this  conneotion      Colonel  Thomas,  ot* 
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Now  was  the  moment  to  strike  for  decisive  victory ;  it  was  lost  by  the  criminal  indulge 
ence  of  Sumter's  men  in  plundering  the  portion  of  the  British  camp  already  secured,  and 
drinking  freely  of  the  liquor  found  there.  A  similar  cause  plucked  the  palm  of  victory  from 
the  hands  of  Greene  at  Eutaw  Springs.  Sumter's  ranks  became  disordered ;  and  while 
endeavoring  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  the  enemy  rallied.  Of  his  six  hundred  men, 
only  about  two  hundred,  with  Davie's  cavalry,  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  British,  who  were  yet  in  some  confusion,  but  defended  by  two  cannons. 
Sumter  was  not  to  be  foiled.  With  a  shout,  he  and  his  handful  of  brave  men  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  formed  a  hollow  square,  with  the  iield-pieces  in  front, 
and  in  this  position  received  the  charge.  The  Americans  attacked  them  on  three  sides,  and 
the  contest  was  severe  for  a  while.  At  length,  just  as  the  British  line  was  yielding,  a  re- 
enforcement,  under  Captains  Stewart  and  McDonald,  of  Tarleton's  legion,  returning  from  an 
excursion  toward  Rocky  Mount,  appeared,  and  their  number  being  magnified,  Sumter  deem- 
ed a  retreat  a  prudent  measure.  This  was  done  at  meridian,  but  the  enemy  had  been  so 
severely  handled,  that  they  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  A  small  party  appeared  upon  the 
Camden  road,  but  was  soon  dispersed  by  Davie.  Could  Sumter  have  brought  all  of  his 
forces  into  action  in  this  last  attack,  the  route  of  the  British  would  have  been  complete. 

*^  He  beat  them  back !  beneath  the  flame 
Of  valor  quailing,  or  the  shock  ! 
He  carved,  at  last,  a  hero's  name, 
Upon  the  glorioas  Hanging  Rook !" 

With  his  few  prisoners  and  booty,  Sumter  retreated  toward  the  Waxhaw,  bearing  away 
many  of  his  wounded.  The  engagement  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
fought  battles,  between  militia  and  British  regulars,  during  the  war.  Sumter's  loss  was 
twelve  killed  and  forty-one  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  the  brave  Captain  M'Clure,' 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Captain  Read,  of  North  Carolina  ;  Colonel  Hill,  Captain  Craighead, 
Major  Winn,  Lieutenants  Crawfojrd  and  Fletcher,  and  Ensign  M'Clure,  were  wounded. 
The  British  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans.  Captain  M*Cullock,  commander  of  the 
legion  infantry,  and  two  officers  and  twenty  privates  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed,  and 
forty  were  wounded.*  Brown's  regiment  also  suHered  much.  Bryan's  Tories  did  not  stop 
to  fight, 

"- but  ran  away, 

And  lived  to  fight  another  day.'' 

About  nine  miles  north  of  the  present  Lancaster  Court  House,  and  between  twenty  and 

Spartanburg  District,  was  intrusted  by  Governor  Rutledge  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A 
party,  under  Colonel  Moore  (who  was  defeated  at  Ramsour's  Mill),  attacked  the  house  of  the  colonel,  dur* 
log  his  absence,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  powder.  His  heroic  wife,  Jane  Thomas,  with  a  son-in- 
law,  her  daughter,  and  a  lad,  formed  the  garrison  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  daughter  loaded 
guns  as  fast  as  the  son-in-law  could  fire  -,  and  the  Tories,  believing  that  the  house  was  filled  with  men,  de- 
camped, and  the  ammunition  was  saved.  This  powder  constituted  a  part  of  Sumter^s  supply  at  Rocky 
Mount  and  Hanging  Rock. 

'  John  M^Clure  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  venerable 
Judge  Gaston,  and  partook  of  that  patriot's  purity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  Of  him  Gren- 
eral  Davie  said,  "  Of  the  many  brave  men  with  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted  in  the  army, 
be  was  one  of  the  bravest;  and  when  he  fell,  we  looked  upon  his  loss  as  incalculable."  He  fell  at  the  first 
fire  of  Bryan's  Loyalists,  pierced  by  two  bullets,  and  at  the  same  time,  four  of  his  cousins,  sons  of  Judge 
Gaston,  lay  bleeding  near  him.  When  his  friends  came  to  his  aid,  he  urged  them  to  leave  him  and  pursue 
the  enemy.  After  the  battle,  he  was  taken,  with  other  wounded  soldiers,  to  Waxhaw  church,  where  his 
mother  went  to  nurse  him.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  Cbarlotto,  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  very  day 
when  his  commander  was  surprised  at  Fishing  Creek  (see  page  635),  he  expired  in  Liberty  Hall,  where 
the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  resolutions  were  drawn  up.  M'Clure  was  a  native  of  Chester  District,  and  his 
men  were  known  as  the  Chester  Rocky  Creek  Irish.  The  first  wound  which  he  received  in  the  engage- 
ment was  in  the  thigh.  He  stanched  it  with  wadding,  when  another  bullet  passed  through  him  at  the 
breast.  Two  of  the  Gastons  fell  dead  across  each  other ;  a  third  was  mortally  wounded ;  and  a  fourth 
had  a  cheek  shot  away. 

Doctor  Richard  £.  Wylie,  of  Lancaster,  wrote  a  ballad  of  twenty  stanzas  commemorative  of  this  event 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Lee. 
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twenty-three  miles  above  Hanging  Rock,  upon  the  Waxhaw  Creek/  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Abraham  Buford  was  massaored  by  Tarleton  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1780. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  possession  of  Charleston  on  the  twelfth,  and  immediately  commenced 
measures  for  securing  the  homage  of  the  whole  state.  He  sent  out  three  large  detachments 
of  his  army.  The  first  and  largest,  under  Cornwallis,  was  ordered  toward  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  ;  the  second,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Sa- 
luda, to  Ninety-Six ;  and  the  third,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  was  ordered  up  the 
Savannah,  to  Augusta.  Soon  after  he  had  passed  the  Santee,  Cornwallis  was  informed 
that  parties  of  Americans  who  had  come  into  South  Carolina,  and  had  hurried  toward 
Charleston  to  assist  Lincoln,  were  as  hastily  retreating.  Among  these  was  Colonel  Buford. 
His  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  Continental  infantry,  a  small  detachment  of 
Washington's  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces.  He  had  evacuated  Camden,  and,  in  fancied 
security,  was  retreating  leisurely  toward  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina.  Cornwallis  resolved 
to  strike  Buford,  if  possible,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  dispatched  Tarleton,  with  seven  hund- 
red men,  consisting  of  his  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry.  That  officer  marched  one  hund- 
red and  five  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  and  came  up  with  Buford  upon  the  Waxhaw.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  he  had  lefl  his  mounted  infantry  behind,  and  with  only  his  cavalry,  he  al- 
most surrounded  Buford  before  that  officer  was  aware  of  danger.  Tarleton  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  upon  the  terms  granted  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  Those  terms 
were  humiliating,  and  Buford  refused  compliance.'  While  the  flags  for  conference  were 
passing  and  repassing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  military  rules,  was  making  preparations  for  an 
assault,  and  the  instant  he  received  Buford's  reply,  his  cavalry  made  a  furious  charge  upon 
the  American  ranks.  Having  received  no  orders  to  defend  themselves,  and  supposing  the 
negotiations  were  yet  pending,  the  Continentals  were  utterly  dismayed  by  this  charge.  All 
was  confusion,  and  while  some  fired  upon  their  assailants,  others  threw  down  theic  arms 
and  begged  for  quarter.  None  was  given  ;  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn  in  pieces 
by  Tarleton*8  cavalry.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  slain  ;  one  hundred  and  fif\y  were 
80  maimed  as 'to  be  unable  to  travel ;  and  fifty- three  were  made  prisoners,  to  grace  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  fif- 
teen wounded.  The  whole  of  Buford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  savage  feat,  Cornwallis  eulogized  Tarleton,  and  commended 
him  to  the  ministry  as  worthy  of  special  favor.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  cold-blooded 
massacre  ;  and  TarletorCs  quarter  became  proverbial  as  a  synonym  to  cruelty.*  The  lib- 
eral press,  and  all  right-minded  men  in  England,  cried  shame ! 

After  the  battle,  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  were  taken  to  the  log  meeting-house  of 
the  Waxhaw  Presbyterian  congregation,  where  they  were  tenderly  nursed  by  a  few  who 
had  the  boldness  to  remain.  With  the  defeat  of  Buford,  every  semblance  of  a  Continental 
army  in  South  Carolina  was  eflikced.  This  terrible  blow  spread  consternation  over  that 
region,  and  women  and  children  were  seen  flying  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  from  Brit- 
ish cruelty  in  more  distant  settlements.     Among  the  fugitives  was  the  widowed  mother  of 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Waxhaw  Indians,  a  tribe  now  extinct,  who  inhabited  this  regioa. 

'  Baford's  answer,  as  given  by  Tarleton  in  his  Memoirs^  was 
brief  and  positive,  as  follows : 

••  Waxhawf,  May  99tb,  1780. 

"  Sir, — I  reject  your  proposal,  and  shall  defend  myself  to  the 
last  extremity. 
**  Lieutenant-colonel  Tari^oo,  commander  oi  Britlah  Legion.** 

'  Justice  demands  an  audience  for  Tarleton.  In  his  account  of  the  afllkir,  he  alleges  that  a  demand  for 
a  surrender  was  made  before  his  main  body  had  overtaken  Buford,  and  that  after  that  officer's  defiant  lette 
was  received,  both  parties  prepared  for  action.  He  excuses  the  refusal  to  grant  quarter  by  the  plea  thai 
some  of  the  Continentals  continued  to  fire.  As  Marshall  suggests,  the  fact  that  Buford's  field-pieces  were 
not  discharged  and  so  few  of  the  British  were  wounded,  is  evidence  enough  that  the  attack  was  unexpect- 
ed. Tarleton  was  taunted  with  his  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  on  his  return  to  England.  Stedroan.  the  Brit- 
ish historian  of  the  war  says,  *^  On  this  occasion,  the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgot." — See  Mar- 
shall, i.,  338 ;  Gordon,  iii.,  53  ;  Lee,  78  j  Stedman,  ii.,  193. 
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Family  of  President  Jackton. 


Journey  toward  Camden. 


Flat  Rock. 


Rugeley'a  Mill. 


Andrew  Jackson  (the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States),  who,  with  her  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew,  took  refuge  in  the  Sugar  Creek  congregation,  at  the  house  of  the  widow 
of  the  Reverend  J.  M.  Wilson,  near  Charlotte.  This  was  the  first  praclical  lesson  of  hatred 
to  tyranny  which  young  Jackson  learned,  and  it  doubtless  had  an  abiding  influence  upon 
his  future  life.* 

Returning  to  the  Lancaster  road  at  two  o'clock,  I  rode  on  toward  Camden,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant,  passing  on  the  way  the  celebrated  Flat  Rock,  a  mass  of  concrete,  like 
that  of  Anvil  Rock,  five  hundred  yards  across.  It  lies  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  presents  numerous  pits  or  cisterns,  supposed  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  the  Indians 
for'  the  purpose  of  holding  water.  The  road  passed  over  this  mass  with  a  gentle  descent. 
Near  its  southern  side,  the  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  where  a  severe  skirmish  occurred  in 
August,  1788,  between  some  .militia  and  Tories,  but  the  result  was  not  very  sanguinary. 
At  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  within  nine  miles  of  Rugeley's  Mill, 
where  I  was  well  entertained  for  the  night.'  I  departed  at  sunrise  the  following  morning. 
Being  now  fairly  within  the  sandy  region  upon  the  slopes  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
country,  the  traveling  was  very  heavy.  At  the  first  house  after  leaving  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  I  saw 
Mr.  Paine,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  an  intelligent  old  man  of  eighty-four  years.  During 
half  an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  I  obtained  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  va- 
rious historical  localities  between  there  and  Camden.  The  first  of  these  is  Clermont,  some- 
times called  Rugeley's,  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  Camden,  where  I  arrived  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  forenoon.  This  is  the  place  where  General 
Gates  concentrated  his  army  for  an  attack  upon  the  Brit- 
ish at  Camden.  The  place  is  also  memorable  on  account 
of  a  military  event  which  occurred  near  Rugeley's  Mill, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1780.  This  mill  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  east  of  the  road  where  it  crosses  Ruge- 
ley's Creek.  No  traces  of  the  mill  remain  ;  but  an  em- 
bankment, several  rods  in  extent,  partly  demolished,  and 
overgrown  with  pines  and  shrubbery  interlaced  with  the 
vines  of  the  muscadine,  mark  the  place  of  the  dam,  a 
part  of  which,  where  the  creek  passes  through,  is  seen 
in  the  engraving.  Let  us  consider  the  event  which  im- 
mortalizes this  spot. 

When  Cornwallis  retreated  from  Charlotte  (see  page 

*  I  am  informed  by  the  Honorable  David  L.  Swain^  that  the  birth-place  of  General  Jaok.son  is  in  Meek- 
lenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  just  above  the  state  line.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  viest  of  the  Waxhaw 
Creek,  upon  the  estate  of  W.  J.  Cureton,  Esq..  twenty^ight  miles  south  of  Charlotte.  A  month  or  two  after 
his  birth,  his  mother  removed  to  the  southward  of  the  state  line,  to  a  plantation  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Lancaster  Court  House.  That  plantation  is  also  the  property  of  Mr.  Cureton.  The  house  in  which  she 
resided  when  Tarleton  penetrated  the  settlement  is  now  demolished.  So  the  honor  of  possessing  the  birth- 
place of  that  illustrious  man  belongs  to  North,  and  not  to  South  Carolina,  as  has  been  supposed. 

The  massacre  of  Buford's  regiment  fired  the  patriotism  of  young  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  at  the  a^re  of 
thirteen  he  entered  the  army,  with  his  brother  Robert,  under  Sumter.  They  were  both  made  prisoners ; 
but  even  while  in  the  power  of  the  British,  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  ^fter  man  appeared  in  the  boy. 
When  ordered  to  clean  the  muddy  boots  of  a  British  officer,  he  proudly  refused,  and  for  his  temerity  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut.  After  their  release,  Andrew  and  his  brother  returned  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement  with 
their  mother.  That  patriotic  mother  and  two  sons  perished  during  the  war.  Her  son  Hu|;h  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  Robert  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  from  a  British  officer  while  he  was  prisoner,  be- 
cause, like  Andrew,  he  refused  to  do  menial  service.  The  heroic  mother,  while  on  her  way  home  from 
Charleston,  whither  she  went  to  carry  some  necessaries  to  her  friends  and  relations  on  board  a  prihon-ship, 
was  seized  with  prison-fever,  and  died.  Her  unknown  grave  is  somewhere  between  what  was  then  called 
the  Quarter  House  and  Charleston.  Andrew  was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family. — See  Foote's  Sketch- 
es of  North  Carolina^  p.  199. 

'  There  I  saw  Mrs.  Lee,  the  step-mother  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  then  ninety-two  years  of  age.  She 
lived  near  Camden  during  the  war,  but  was  so  afflicted  with  palsy  when  I  saw  her,  that  she  could  talk  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  I  could  not  procure  from  her  any  tradition  of  interest.  Mrs.  Lee  had  buried  five 
husbands. 
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Toriei  at  Rugeley'a.  Strmtagem  of  Colonel  Washington  in  captaring  the  Tories.  .        Gum  Swamp.  Sander's  Creek 

626),  Gates  advanced  to  that  place,  and  General  Smallwood  was  directed  to  encamp  lower 
down  the  Catawba,  on  the  road  to  Camden.  Morgan,  with  his  light  corps,  composed  partly 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  push  further  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  foraging,  and  to  watch  the  movements  ofComwallis.  Smallwood  having  received 
information  that  a  body  of  Tories,  under  Colonel  Rugeley,  were  on  the  alert  to  intercept  his 
wagons,  ordered  Morgan  and  Washington  to  march  against  them.  They  retreated,  and 
took  post  at  Rugeley 's  house,  on  the  Camden  road, 
which  he  had  stockaded,  together  with  his  log- 
barn.  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  pursued,  and 
at    about  ten    o'clock    on    the    fourth    of  Decem- 


•»1780. 
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ber.a  appeared  at  Rugeley*s  Mill,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek.  The  Loyalists  were 
strongly  posted  in  the  log-barn,  in  front  of  which 
w^as  a  ditch  and  abatis.  Having  no  artillery, 
Ayashington  could  make  but  little  impression  upon 
the  garrison,  so  he  resorted  to  stratagem.  Fashion- 
ing a  pine-log  so  as  to  resemble  a  cannon,  lie  placed  it  in  such  a  position  near  thel)ridge  as, 
apparently,  to  command  both  the  house  and  barn  of  Colonel  Rugeley.  He  then  made  a 
formal  demand  for  a  surrender,  menacing  the  garrison  with  the  instant  demolition  of  their 
fortress.  Alarmed  at  the  apparition  of  a  cannon,  Rugeley  sent  out  a  flag,  and,  with  his 
whole  force  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  immediately  surrendered.  Poor  Rugeley  never 
appeared  in  arms  afterward.  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  Tarleton,^  said,  "  Rugeley 
will  not  be  made  a  brigadier.*'* 
Soon  after  leaving  Rugeley 's,  I  came  to  a  shallow  stream  which  flows  out  of  Gum  Swarap, 
and  known  in  the  Revolution  as  Graney's  Quarter  Creek.      It  was  thickly  studded  with 

gum  shrubs  and  canes,  the  latter  appearing  as 
green  and  fresh  as  in  summer.  It  was  now 
about  noon,  and  while  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch,  Charley  dined  upon  com,  which  the  gen- 
erous driver  of  a  team  »» hauling  cotton,"  gave 
me  from  his  store.  Between  this  stream  and 
Sander's  Creek,  within  seven  miles  of  Camden, 
is  the  place  of  Gates's  defeat. c  The  ^  ^  ^g 
hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred  i^eo. ' 
upon  the  hill,  just  before  descending  to  Sander's 
Creek  from  the  north,  now,  as  then,  covered  with 
an  open  forest  of  pine-trees.  When  I  paned 
through  it,  the  undergrowth  had  just  been 
burned,  and  the  blackened  trunks  of  the  venerable  pines,  standing  like  the  columns  of  a  vast 
temple,  gave  the  whole  scene  a  dreary,  yet  grand  appearance.  Many  of  the  old  trees  yet 
bear  marks  of  the  battle,  the  scars  of  the  bullets  being  made  very  distinct  by  large  protu- 
berances. I  was  informed  that  many  musket-balls  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trees ;  and  I  saw 
quite  a  number  of  trunks  which  had  been  recently  hewn  with  axei^for  the  purpose.  Some 
pines  had  been  thus  cut  by  searchers  for  bullets  which  must  have  been  in  the  seed  when 
the  battle  occurred.  Within  half  a  mile  of  Sander's  Creek,  on  the  north  side,  are  some  old 
fields,  dotted  with  shrub  pines,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  Was  fought.  A  large  concav- 
ity near  the  road,  filled  with  hawthorns,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  many  of 
the  dead  were  buried. 

Sander's  Creek  is  a  considerable  stream,  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  quite  shallow 
at  the  ford.      Though  flowing  through  a  swamp  like  Graney's  Quarter,  its  waters  were  very 

•  This  view  is  rrt)m  the  south  side  of  the  briilge.     The  counterfeit  cannon  was  placed  in  the  road  where 

the  first  wagon  is  seen.     The  house  and  barn  of  Rugeley  were  in  the  cleared  field  seen  beyond  the  wagons. 

^  Tarleton\s  Memoirs,  &c  ,  205.  .  '  This  view  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  stream. 
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Lincoln  Calumniated. 


De  Kalb  sent  to  the  South. 


HU  March. 


Sketch  ofhUPubUc  Life. 


limpid.     Numerous  teams  drawing  heavy  loads  of  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Camden,  were 
passing  at  the  time,  and  the  songs 
and  loud  laughter  of  the  happy 
teamsters  enlivened  the  dreary 
aspect  of  nature.* 

Let  us  consider  the  important 
events  which  occurred  here. 

Misfortune  is  too  often  mis-  ; 
taken  for  a  fault,  and  censorious- 
ness  seldom  makes  candid  dis- 
tinctions. When  General  Lin- 
coln was  finally  obliged  to  sur- 
render Charleston  and  his  army 
a  May  12,     ^°  ^*^  Henry  Clinton, a 

1780.  calumny,  with  its  busy  tongue,  decried  his  fair  fame,  and  whispered  doubts  respect- 
ing his  skill  and  courage.  That  blow,  struck  by  a  skillful  hand,  almost  demolished  the 
Southern  army,  and  for  a  moment  the  patriots  were  dismayed.     But  the  elasticity  of  hope 

land  and  Delaware  troops 


Vixw  AT  Sander's  Cbsbk.* 


was  found  in  the  national 
councils,  and  preparations 
were  soon  made  to  concen- 
trate the  various  detach- 
ments of  the  regular  army 
then  in  the  South,  and  the 
volunteers  whom  Sumter 
and  others  were  collecting, 
to  turn  back  toward  the 
sea-board  the  flood  of  inva- 
sion. A  month  before  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  when  it 
was  perceived  that  the  chief 
theater  of  the  campaign  of 
1780  was  to  be  in  the  ^x^V  .n 
Southern  States.  Mary-  /^  rhju^/ ^ 


were  sent  thither,  under  the 
Baron  De  Kalb.*  a  German 
officer,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  French 
service.  He  left  Morris- 
townb  with  four-  kAoriiw. 
teen  hundred  ef-  i780. 
fective  men ;  reached  the 
head  of  Elk  in  May ;  left 
Petersburg  early  in  June, 
passed  through  Hillsbor- 
ough, and  halted  on  Deep 
River,  in  North  Carolina, 
on  the  sixth  of  July. 
In  the  mean  while, 


^  All  the  way  from  Torkville  I  passed  caravans  of  wagons  with  cotton,  on  their  way  to  Camden  or  Co- 
lumbia. The  teams  are  driven  by  negroes,  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  overseer.  They  carry  corn  and 
fodder  (corn-sralks)  with  them,  and  camp  but  at  night,  jn  the  woods,  where  they  build  fires,  cook  their  ba- 
con, bake  their  hoe-cake,  and  sleep  under  the  canvas  covering  of  their  wagons.  It  is  a  season  of  great 
delight  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  '^  haul  cotton"  to  market. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  the  Creek.  Like  the  other  stream,  it  is  filled  with  canes,  shrubs, 
and  many  blasted  pines. 

'  The  Baron  De  Kalb,  knight  of  the  royal  military  order  of  merit,  was  a  native  of  Alsace  (a  German 
province  ceded  to  France),  and  was  educated  in  the  art  of  war  in  the  French  army.  He  was  connected 
with  the  quarter-master  general's  department,  and  bis  experience  in  the  duties  of  that  station  rendered  hi$ 
services  very  valuable  to  the  American  army.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  the  British  colonies  in  America,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  French  government.  He  traveled  in 
disguise ;  yet  on  one  occasion,  he  was  so  strongly  suspected,  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person. 
Nothing  being  found  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  he  was  released,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to  Europe. 
De  Kalb  came  to  America  again,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  with  La  Fayette  and  other  foreign  officers,  and 
was  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  the  marquis  in  his  overland  journey,  from  South  Carolina  to  Phil- 
adelphia. Holding  the  office  of  brigadier  in  the  French  service,  and  coming  highly  recommended.  Con- 
gress  commission^  him  a  major  general  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1777.  He  immediately  joined  (he 
main  army  under  Washington,  and  was  active  in  the  events  which  preceded  the  encampment  of  the  troops 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  afterward  in  command  at  Elizabethtown  and  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey ;  and  while 
at  Morristown  in  the  spring  of  1780,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland  division.  With  these,  and 
the  Continental  troops  of  Delaware,  be  marched  southward  in  April,  to  re-enforce  General  Lincoln,  but  was 
too  late  to  afford  him  aid  at  Charleston.  Gates  succeeded  Lincoln  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  reached  De  Kalb^s  camp,  on  the  Deep  River,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July.  1780.     In  the  battle  near 
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Gates  in  chief  Command. 


De  Kalb'a  Monament  and  Intcription. 


Tardineaa  of  Jottic*. 


a  1780. 


b  Jane  38. 


Charleston  had  been  captured,  General  Lincoln  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  De  Kalb  be- 
came the  commander-in-chief  at  the  South.  Although  Congress  reposed  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  De  Kalb,  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  an  officer  better  known  to  the  people  for 
past  services,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,*  General  Gates  was  appointed  to  the 
command.'     He  was  then  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from  Shepherdstown, 

and  the  glory  of  Saratoga  was  not 
yet  dimmed.  He  immediately  de- 
parted ^  for  the  camp  of  De 
Kalb,  taking  with  him,  as 
secretary,  his  friend  William  Clajoo, 
and  reached  his  destination  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July.  The  prospect 
before  him  was  far  from  flattering. 
An  army  without  strength  ;  a  military  chest  without  money  ;  but  little  public  spirit  in  the 

— . 5 

Camden,  which  soon  followed,  De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  Americans,  fell,  pierced  with 

eleven  wounds.  He  died  at  Camden  three  days  afterward,  and 
was  buried  there.  An  ornamental  tree  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  grave,*  and  that  was  the  only  token  of  its  place  antil  a 
few  years  since,  when  the  citizens  of  Camden  erected  over  it  the 
oieprant  marble  monument  depicted  in  the  engraving.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1825.  It  is  upon  the 
preen,  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  De  Kalb  Street. 
The  large  base,  forming  two  steps,  is  of  granite;  the  whole 
monument  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  four  sides 
of  the  monument  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

South  side^  fronting  the  street. — "  Here  lies  the  remains  of 
Babon  De  Kalb.  a  German  by  birth,  but  in  principle  a  citizen 
of  the  world."  North  tide. — "In  gratitude  for  his  zeal  and 
services,  the  citizens  of  Camden  have  erected  this  monument.^' 
East  side. — "  His  love  of  Liberty  induced  him  to  leave  the  Old 
World  to  aid  the  citizens  of  the  New  in  their  struggle  for  I?t- 
DEPENDENCR.  His  distinguished  talents  and  many  virtues 
weighed  with  Congress  to  appoint  him  major  general,  in  their 
Revolutionary  army."  West  side. — "  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  battle  fought  near  Camden,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
August,  1780,  between  the  British  and  Americans;  and  there  nobly  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while  gal- 
lantly performing  deeds  of  valor  in  rallying  the  friends  and  opposing  the  enemies  of  his  adopted  country.*' 
The  death  of  De  Kalb  was  a  great  public  loss.  Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,.  1780,  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,!  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, but,  like  kindred  re.solves,  the  order  was  never  obeyed. 

*  This  appointment  was  made  without  consulting  the  commander-in-chief.     He  intended  to  recommend 
General  Greene. 


Db  Kalb'8  Mokuvrnt. 


*  Alluding  to  thla  fact,  an  anonymona  poet  wrote : 
'•  Bat  where,  O  where's  the  hallowed  sod 

Beneath  whoae  vcrd  the  hero'a  aahea  sleep  f 
li  this  the  cold,  neglected,  moldering  clod  f 
Or  that  the  grave  at  which  I  ought  to  weep  T 


Yet,  aoldier.  thy  fllustrioua  name  is  known, 
Thy  fHine  supported,  and  thy  worth  confeaa'd  ; 

That  peerless  virtue  which  in  danger  shone. 
Is  shining  still,  where  thou  art  laid  in  rest 


And  though  no  monumental  script  is  seen. 

Thy  worth  to  publish,  and  thy  deeds  proclaim. 
Each  son  of  Freedom,  passing  near  this  green, 

Shall  hail  De  Kalb,  and  venerate  hia  name.** 


Why  rises  not  some  massy  pillar  high, 
To  grace  a  name  that  fought  for  Freedom's  prize  ? 

Or  why,  at  least,  some  rudely-etch'd  stone  nigh. 
To  show  the  spot  where  matchless  valor  lies? 
t  In  the  inscription  ordered  by  Congress  (Journal,  vi.,  147)  to  be  placed  upon  De  Kalb's  monument,  it  is  said  that  he  was  **  in 
the  forty  eighth  year  of  his  age."  General  Henry  Lee,  who  knew  him  well  says  in  his  Memoirs,  page  425.  "  Alttiough  nearer 
seventy  than  sixty  years  of  age,  such  had  been  the  temperance  of  his  life.  Uiat  he  not  only  eojoycd  to  the  last  day  the  finest 
health,  but  his  countenance  still  retained  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  which  circumstance  very  probably  led  to  the  error  committed 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  inscription  on  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  Congress."  Lee  speaks  of  him  as  "  posMsaing  a  atont 
fi*ame,  moderateimental  powers ;"  "sober,  drinking  water  only ;  abstemious  to  excess,  and  exceedingly  industrious."  The  pay 
of  De  Kalb  was  eonslderably  in  arrears  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Within  a  few  years,  some  of  his  Immediate  descendants  hare 
petitioned  the  American  Congress  for  the  pajrment  of  these  arrearages,  principal  and  interest  Botti  Houses  have  had  reports 
in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  but  the  money  yet  0BS8)  remains  unpaid.  Among  the  pedtionera  are  five  of  De  Kalb's  great  graod> 
children,  who.  by  the  loss  of  both  parents,  are  cast  upon  the  support  and  protection  of  an  aunt,  a  grand^danghter  of  the  banoo. 
They  are  residing  aboat  thirty  miles  from  Paris. 
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Sltaation  of  Gates's  Army. 


Plan  of  Operations. 


Sketch  of  Oatea'8  Public  I^tte. 


Commissary  Department ;  a  climate  unfavorable  to  health  ;  the  spirits  of  the  Republicans 
presfted  down  ;  Loyalists  swarming  in  every  direction,  and  a  victorious  enemy  pressing  to 
spread  his  legions  over  the  territory  be  had  come  to  defend,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success.  Yet  he  did  not  despond,  and,  retaining  De  Kalb  in  command  of  his  division,  pre- 
pared to  march  into  South  Carolina.  His  whole  force  consisted  of  the  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware troops,  a  legionary  corps  of^  sixty  horse  and 
as  many  foot  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Armand,  and 
three  companies  of  artillery.  There  was  else- 
where a  considerable  force  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia in  the  field,  under  General  Caswell ;   and  on 

the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,^ 

Gates  marched  at  the  head  of  his  lit- 
tle army  to  eflect  a  junction  with  those  troops. 
He  passed  the  Deep  River  at  the  Bufialo  Ford,  >i| 
and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  upon  Spinks's 
farm,  on  the  road  to  Camden.  There  the  plan 
of  immediate  operations  was  decided  upon.  De 
Kalb  and  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams  (the  deputy 
adjutant  general)  thought  it  expedient  to  march 
to  Charlotte,  establish  a  hospital  and  magazine 
at  Salisbury,  leave  the  women  and  all  the  heavy 
baggage  there,  and  from  thence  proceed  toward 
Camden,  without  impediment,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  and  friendly  country,  by  the  way  of  the 
Waxhaw.      These  opinions  had  no  weight  with 


Obnxkal  Horatio  Gatss.^ 


*  Horaiio  Gates  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  educated  to  the  military  profession.  He  was  an  offi- 
cer under  Braddock  when  that  general  was  defeated,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  particular  dis- 
tinction. When  the  Continental  army  was  organized  in  1775,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.  Ue  was  then  residing  in  Virginia.  He  accompanied  Washington  to  Cambridge,  in  July, 
1775;  and  in  June,  1776,  the  chief  command  of  the  Northern  army  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  be  was 
promoted  to  major  general.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  main  army  in  the  Jerseys,  with  a 
detachment  of  his  command,  but  his  career  was  not  marked  by  any  brilliant  action.  In  the  summer  of 
1776,  he  was  unjustly  placed  in  command  of  the  Northern  army,  in  place  of  General  Schuyler,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  spring  of  that  year ;  and  the  victory  over  Burgoyne,  at  Saratoga,  by  the  army  under 
his  command,  gave  him  great  eclat.  The  glory  of  that  achievement  was  not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  previous 
operations  of  Schuyler,  and  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Arnold  and  Morgan.  In  the  winter  of  1778,  he  was 
involved  in  attempts  to  wrest  the  supreme  command  from  Washington.  His  position  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  War  enabled  him  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  chief,  nor  were  they  withheld.  From  that 
period  until  appointed  to  the  command' of  the  Southern  army,  his  military  operations  were  of  little  account, 
and  were  chiefly  in  Rhode  Island.  When  Congress  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Southern  forces,  General 
Charles  Lee  said,  ^*  Hii  Northern  laurels  will  be  exchanged  for  Southern  wiUowt.^'*  The  prophecy  was 
soon  fulfilled,  when  the  disastrous  battle,  near  Camden,  scattered  his  troops,  and,  apparently  panic-stricken 
himself,  he  fled  toward  Charlotte.  He  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  General  Greene,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  his  conduct  was  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  Upon  their  report,  he  was  ac- 
quitted of  blame.  He  was  reinstated  in  bis  military  command  in  the  main  army  in  1782,  but  active  serv- 
ice was  no  longer  required.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  and  in  1790  took 
up  his  permanent  al>ode  upon  Manhattan  Island,  alnrost  three  miles  from  the  then  city  of  New  York.  Hie! 
mansion,  which  was  an  elegant  country  residence,  near  Rose  Hill,  was  standing  as  late  as  1845,  near  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  In  1800,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  where  he  served  but  one  term.  He  died  at  his  residence,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1806,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -eight  years. 

General  Gates  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  bat  did  not  possess  a  brilliant  or  highly- 
cultivated  intellect.  He  possessed  many  excellent  social  qualities,  but  was  entirely  deflcient  in  the  quali- 
fications necessary  fur  a  great  military  commander.  His  vanity  misled  his  judgment,  and  often  perverted 
the  finer  feelings  of  his  nature.  He  was  always  a  generous  friend,  and  not  an  implacable  enemy.  Hu- 
manity marked  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  benevolence  was  a  ruling  principle  of  his  heart.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  manumitted  all  his  slaves,  but  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  many,  that  they 
preferred  to  remain  in  his  family.  He  died  without  surviving  issue,  bis  only  son  having  been  taken  from 
him  by  death,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  informed  that  General  Greene  had  superseded  him.     On  that 
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Sofferingi  of  the  Army.  Alinn  of  tbe  Britlali.  Corn  wallis  at  Cunden.  Approsch  of  Gatra. 

Gates,  whose  vanity  overruled  his  judgment,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  having  been  joined 
that  morning  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Porterfield  with  about  one  hundred  Virginians,  he 
marched  directly  for  Camden. 

The  country  through  which  the  Americans  passed  was  sparsely  populated,  and  in  many 
places  exhibited  nothing  but  swamps  and  pine  barrens.  The  heat  was  intense.  Sickness 
and  want  of  provisions  soon  began  the  work  of  death.  Lean  cattle  found  in  the  woods, 
green  corn,  and  peaches,  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  their  food.  Dysentery  ensued, 
and  at  one  time  the  total  destruction  of  the  army  seemed  inevitable.  Yet  Gates  pressed 
slowly  forward,  and  on  the  day  when  Sumter  achieved  his  partial  victory  at  Hanging  Rock, 
he  reached  the  banks  of  Little  Lynch's  Creek,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  he  was  joined  by 
General  Caswell.* 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  movements  of  the  British  troops.  We  have  noted  how 
the  grand  army  was  divided  and  spread  over  South  Carolina  (see  page  664)  soon  aCter  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  the  northern  portion  of  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Corn- 
wallis.  This  disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy  had  hardly  taken  place,  when  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  De  Kalb  was  received  ;  also  of  the  gathering  of  Virginians  under 
Porterfield  ;  of  North  Carolinians,  under  Rutherford,  in  the  west ;  and  of  a  large  body 
of  North  Carolina  militia,  under  Caswell,  in  the  east.  Then  came  the  intelligence  that 
Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  was  on  his  way,  with  ir  large  force,  to  reoover  all  that 
Lincoln  had  lost,  and  more,  if  possible.  Rumor  magnified  their  numbers.  The  Loyalists 
became  alarmed  ;  the  patriots  took  courage  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Marion  and  Sumter  had 
raised  their  standards.  The  British  officers  were  perplexed  ;  and  Lord  Rawdon,  who  was 
second  in  command  to  Corn  wallis,  and  had  his  post  at  Camden,  called  in  some  of  his  more 
distant  outposts.  Major  M^Arthur,  who  was  at  Cheraw  to  encourage  the  Loyalists,  was 
ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Camden ;  and  the  most  distant  outposts  were  upon  Lynch's 
Creek,  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  at  Rocky  Mount.  These,  as  we  have  seen  (page  662),  were 
attacked  by  Sumter,  Davie,  and  other  active  officers,  with  their  men. 

Cornwallis,  perceiving  the  gathering  storm  on  the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  hastened 
from  Charleston  to  join  Rawdon  at  Camden.  He  arrived  there  on  the  thirteenth  of  Au- 
gust, and  learned,  with  much  concern,  the  successes  of  Sumter,  and  the  disafi^tion  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  county  between  the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee.  Nearly  eight 
hundred  of  his  troops  were  sick  at  Camden,  and  his  efilective  force  amounted  to  only  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were  regulars.  The  remainder  were 
militia  and  North  Carolina  refugees.  Cornwallis  would  gladly  have  retreated  to  Charles- 
ton, but  the  consideration  that  he  must  leave  his  sick  behind,  abandon  or  destroy  his  mag- 
azines, and  relinquish  all  the  territory  they  had  gained,  except  Charleston,  prevented  that 
step.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move  forward  and  attack  Gates  before  the  Virginia  troops, 
known  to  be  approaching,  could  join  him. 

On  the  day  when  Cornwallis  reached  Camden,  Gates  advanced  to  Clermont,  and  en- 
camped near  Rugeley*s  Mill.  Those  who  had  .opposed  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  had  fled 
to  Camden  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  and  Lord  Rawdon  had  also  called  in  the  garrison 
•  Augatt  14.    which  he  had  stationed  at  Rugeley's.     The  day  after  his  arrival  there,*  Gates 

1780.  was  joined  by  General  Stevens,  with  seven  hundred  militia ;  and,  at  about  noon, 
a  message  from  Sumter  announced  the  approach  of  stores  and  clothing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wateree,  for  the  enemy  at  Camden.  The  capture  of  these  stores,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  esoort,  we  have  considered  on  page  660. 

Notwithstanding  Gates  had  weakened  his  army  by  sending  a  strong  re-enforoement  to 
Sumter,  he  prepared  to  march  upon  Camden,  to  divert  attention  from  Sumter's  enterprise, 

occasion,  Washington  wrote  him  a  most  teaching  letter,  consoling  him  for  bis  domeetio  affliction,  and  sym^ 
pathizing  with  him  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  his  public  life.  His  patriotism  is  undoubted,  and  the  fiuilts 
of  his  military  career  may  be  charged  to  errors  of  judgment. 

^  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  afterward  (1792)  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  General  Caswell's  aid  on 
this  occasion. 
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Gatet*!  Nigbt-outrch  toward  Camden. 


Coniwulliii's  Mnrch  to  meet  Gdttt. 


General  Gist 


and  to  fight,  if  necessary.     On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  he  sent  his  sick,  extra  stores, 
and  heavy  baggage,  under  guard,  to  the  Waxhaw,  and  at  ten  o^clock  at  night  corninenced 


his     march.       Colonel 
Armand's   legion   com- 
posed the  van,  flanked 
upon  the  right  by  Por. 
terfield's  infantry,  in  In- 
dian file,  two  hundred 
yards   from   the   road  ; 
and   upon   the  left  by 
Armstrong's  infantry,  in 
the  same  order.     Next 
followed  the   first   and 
second    Maryland    bri- 
gades, under  Brigadiers 
Smallwood    and    Gist, 
and  the  Delaware 
troops,  all  commanded 
by  De  Kalb  :  then  the     ^^ 
North  Carolina  division,  un- 
der Caswell ;  the  Virginia  di- 
vision, under  Stevens  ;  with  a 
rear-guard  of  volunteer  caval- 
ry upon  the  flanks  of  the  bag- 


gage. Confident  in  his 
strength  by  such  a  dis- 
position of  his  troops, 
he  ordered  Colonel  Ar. 
maud  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  whatever  its 
number.  The  most 
profound  silence  was 
commanded,  and  in- 
stant death  was  threat- 
ened to  the  soldier  who 
should  fire  a  gun  until 
ordered.' 

Cornwallis,  notwith- 
standing his  inferior 
force,  marched  to  attack 
Gates  at  Rugeley's,  being  in- 
formed that  his  position  was 
a  weak  one.  At  the  same 
hour  when  Gates  marched  to- 


ward Camden,  Cornwallis 
struck  his  tents  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  cautiously  toward  Rugeley's.  His  troops  con- 
sisted of  the  23d  and  33d  regiments,  under  Lieutenant.colonel  Webster  (who  was  afterward 
mortally  wounded  at  Guilford) ;  Tarleton's  legion  ;  Irish  Volunteers  ;  a  part  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hamilton's  North  Carolina  regiment ;  and  Bryan's  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Lord 
Rawdon,  with  two  six  and  two  three  pounders  commanded  by  Lieutenant  M'Leod  ;  and 
the  71st  regiment.  Camden  was  led  in  the  care  of  Major  M* Arthur,  with  the  sick  and 
convalescents.  Silently  both  armies  marched  in  the  gloom  of  night.  The  air  was  sultry  ; 
DO  moon  was  in  the  heavens,  but  the  stars  looked  down  in  serene  radiance  upon  the  earth. 
Not  a  footfall  was  heard  in  the  deep  sand,  and  neither  party  was  aware  that  the  other  had 
struck  his  tents,  until  the  advanced  guards  of  each  met  at  about  two  o'clock  in  .AuRastie, 
the  morniDg,^  upon  the  gentle  slope  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Sander's  Creek. 


1780. 


'  Mordeooi  Gist  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1743.  His  ancestors,  early  emigrants  to  Mary- 
land, were  English.  He  was  educated  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  was  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  a  mer- 
chant when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  began  to  lower.  The  young  men  of  Baltimore  associated  under 
the  title  of  the  '*  Baltimore  Independent  Company,"  and  elected  Gist  captain.  This  was  the  first  company 
raised  in  Maryland  for  the  defense  of  popular  liberty.  Gist  was  appointed  major  of  a  battalion  of  Mary- 
land regulars  in  1776,  and  was  with  them  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  that 
year.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  1777,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Germantown,  in  September  of  that 
year.  In  January,  1779,  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army,  and  he  was  honored 
with  the  command  of  the  2d  Maryland  brigade.  He  fought  bravely,  and  sufiered  defeat  in  f^e  battle  near 
Camden,  in  1780.  Gist  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  afterward  joined  the  Southern 
army,  under  Greene.  When  that  commander  remodeled  the  army,  in  1782,  while  lying  near  Charleston, 
he  gave  General  Gist  the  command  of  the  ^'  light  corps.''  It  was  a  part  of  his  command,  under  Colonel 
Laurens,  that  dealt  one  of  the  last  blows  upon  the  enemy,  in  an  engagement  upon  the  banks  of  the  Comba- 
hee.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  retired  to  a  plantation  which  he  bought  near  CharlevSton,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Charleston,  in  1792.  General  Gist  bad  but  two  children,  sons;  one  he 
named  Independent^  and  the  other  Statei. 

*  When  Deputy-adjutant-general  Williams  received  these  orders  from  Gates,  with  the  estimates  of  the 
forces,  he  perceived  that  the  commander  was  much  deceived  in  his  idea  of  the  number  of  the  troops.  In- 
stead of  there  being  almost  seven  thousand  men,  he  showed,  by  his  returns,  that  there  were  only  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three,  exclusive  of  those  detached  in  aid  of  Scunter.  Gates  did  not  alter  hi.> 
plan  on  account  of  this  discovery. 
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Meeting  of  the  Armiea. 


Skirmith. 


CooBcU  of  War. 


Preperatioat  for  Battle. 


Tlie  Attack. 


Both  parties  were  Burprised,  and  each  fired  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Some  of  Ar- 
mand's  troops  were  killed  at  the  first  fire,  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack 
that  the  remainder  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  first  Maryland  brigade.  That  column 
was  broken  by  the  shock,  and  the  whole  line  was  filled  with  consternation.  Portferfield, 
with  his  usual  gallantry,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy*s  van,  while 
Armstrong,  with  equal  gallantry  and  decision,  attacked  them  on  the  right,  and  they  were 
brought  to  a  pause.  Porter6eld  was  severely  wounded,  carried  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
died  a  few  days  afterward.  Both  armies  halted,  and  some  prisoners  having  been  taken  by 
both  parties,  the  position  of  the  respective  forces  became  known  to  each  other.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  British  was  far  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
crossed  Sander's  Creek,  and  they  were  completely  guarded  in  the  rear  by  an  impenetrable 
swamp.  The  Americans  were  upon  rising  ground  in  an  open  wood,  and  were  obliged  to 
be  watchful  of  their  flanks. 

When  the  first  excitement  of  the  encounter  had  subsided.  Gates  called  a  council  of  offi- 
cers. A  retreat  was  practicable,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  prudent.  No  one  seemed 
willing  to  propose  it ;  and  when,  to  Gates's  remark,  '*  Gentlemen,  you  know  our  situation, 
what  are  your  opinions  ?"  General  Stevens  replied,  "  It  is  now  too  late  to  retreat ;"  the  si- 
lence that  ensued  was  interpreted  as  favorable  to  an  attack,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
remarked,  "  Then  we  roust  fight ;  gentlemen,  please  take  your  posts." 

The  British  army  formed  in  line  for  battle,  the  right  under  the  command  of  Webster, 

and  the  led  under  Kawdon,  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.  The 
Americans,  also,  soon  recovered  from 
the  panic  produced  by  the  attack,  and 
formed  in  battle  order.  The  second 
Maryland  brigade,  and  the  Delaware 
troops,  under  General  Gist,  took  the 
right ;  the  North  Carolina  militia, 
under  Caswell,  the  center ;  and  the 
Virginians,  under  Stevens,  the  left. 
The  first  Maryland  brigade,  under 
Small  wood,  was  formed  in  reserve. 
De  Kalb,  charged  with  the  line  of 
^.,„j  battle,  took  post  on  the  right.  The 
^jM  artillery  of  both  armies  was  planted 
*"  directly  in  front  of  the  center.  All 
these  preparations  were  -made  in 
darkness,  and  the  belligerents  were 
ignorant  of  each  others'  movements. 
In  the  plan  here  given,  copied  from 
Stedman,  the  black  parallelograms 
denote  the  British  troops,  and  the 
open  ones  the  Americans. 

The  first  beam  of  morning  was 
the  signal  for  attack.  While  the 
British  were  maneuvering  to  gain  a 
better  position,  the  American  artil- 
lery opened  its  volleys  upon  them. 

'7,  .  ii   f  i   !.  ^         1     Tji^^  rp'  *ii  ^^  ^^®  **™®  moment,  Colonel  Will- 

m'^'■iiJ'^f':^i^:.'.i'^f,.r'^:,^,,.<^^-'-'^^.^^^^'  jj^jjjg^   ^-jjj   ^   jjj^j^j    ^j.  volunteers, 

pressed  forward  upon  the  enemy's  right,  followed  by  Stevens,  with  his  Virginians,  who  were 
urged  to  rely  upon  the  bayonets  with  which  they  had  been  furnished  the  day  before.  Web- 
ster immediately  brought  the  British  right  to  bear  upon  Williams  and  Stevens,  with  such 
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Battle  at  Sander's  Creek. 


General  WUliam  SmaUwood. 


force,  as  to  break  the  Virginia  column  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds.  They  delivered  only  a 
single  fire,  and  then,  panic-stricken,  threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  in  great  confusion. 
The  North  Carolina  militia  (except  Dixon's  regiment,  which  was  next  to  the  Continentals) 
followed  the  shameful  example,  and  the  exertions  of  Stevens,  Caswell,  and  even  of  Gates 
himself,  to  stop  or  rally  the  fugitives,  were  unavailing.  Only  the  Continental  troops,  with 
Dixon's  regiment,  were  now  left  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Upon  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  fell  the  weight  of  battle,  and  for  a  while  they  nobly  sustained  it.  On  the  right,  De 
Kalb  and  Gist  maintained  their  ground,  though 
sorely  pressed  by  Rawdon  and  his  regulars. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  (the  subsequent 
••  hero  of  the  Cowpens"),  with  Williams's  regi- 
ment, charged  the  enemy  with  great  vigor,  and 
disconcerted  them.  Inch  by  inch  the  Mary- 
landers  gained  ground,  and,  had  the  militia  stood 
firm,  and  kept  Webster  employed,  the  British 
must  have  been  routed  and  driven  in  confusion 
across  Sander's  Creek.  That  skillful  ofEcer  had 
detached  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and 
when  SmaUwood*  came  forward  with  his  reserve 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  scattered  militia,  Web- 
ster brought  his  regiments  to  bear  upon  him. 
Finally,  the  battle  ragged  along  the  whole  line, 
and  victory  was  uncertain.  Firm  as  a  rock 
the  phalanx  of  De  Kalb  and  Gist  remained 
At  length,  perceiving  an  advantage,  De  Kalb 
ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  The  slaughter 
was  great  ;  the  enemy  recoiled,  and  fifty 
men  became  the  prisoners  of  the  Americans. 
SmaUwood,  in  the  mean  time,  sustained  him- 
self gallantly ;  but  at  length  Webster  gained 
his  flank,  and  his  brigade  receded.  It  soon  regained  its  position  ;  was  again  driven  back, 
and  speedily  it  rallied  to  the  combat.  Cornwallis  perceived  the  point  of  strength  to  be 
with  De  Kalb  and  Gist,  and,  concentrating  his  whole  force,  he  made  a  terrible  charge  there. 
It  was  the  decisive  stroke  which  smote  down  the  American  strength  and  won*  the  victory. 
Another  charge  was  made  ;  the  brave  Marylanders  gave  way,  and,  with  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment, broken  and  maimed,  fled  to  the  swamps.  They  were  hotly  pursued,  and  many  were 
killed  in  tlie  flight.  The  militia  fell  in  great  numbers  under  the  sabers  of  Tarleton^s  cav- 
alry, and  for  more  than  two  miles  the  open  wood  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Arms,  artillery,  horses,  and  baggage  were  scattered  in  every  direction.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  Continental  troops  were  killed ;  and  of  the  wounded,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Delaware  regiment  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  Colonel  Vaughn 
and  Major  Patten  being  taken  prisoners,  the  remnant,  less  than  two  companies,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  Kirkwood,  the  senior  captain,  who  had  been  with  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  and  Princeton.      De  Kalb,  while  trying  to  keep  his  troops  firm  when  the 


*  William  Smallwood  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  among  the  patriots  of  that  colony  who  earliest 
expressed  their  attachment  to  Republican  principles..  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  October,  1776,  and  major  general  in  September,  1780.  He  was  in  the  bailie  near  Brooklyn, 
in  August,  177B,  where  his  command  suffered  severely.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men  from  Ma- 
ryland, many  of  ihem  members  of  the  most  relpectable  families  of  that  state.  He  was  in  the  Brandywine 
and  Germantown  battles  in  1777.  He  accompanied  Gates  to  the  South,  and  shared  in  the  mortifications 
of  defeat  near  Camden.  It  was  a  month  after  that  event  that  Congress  promoted  him  to  major  general. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress,  for  Maryland,  in  1785,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  succeed 
William  Paca  as  governor  of  the  state.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  John  Eager  Howard,  in  1788. 
General  Small  4rood  died  in  February,  1792. 
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last  charge  was  made,  fell,  pierced  with  eleven  wounds.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Buysson, 
threw  his  arms  around  him,  gave  his  name  and  rank,  and  while  saving  him  from  instant 
death,  was  terribly  wounded  himself  by  British  bayonets.  In  the  mean  while  Gates  had 
fled,  •*  borne  off*  the  field  by  a  current  of  dismayed  militia,"  who  »'  constituted  so  great  a 
part  of  his  army,  that  when  he  saw  them  break  and  flee,  he  lost  all  hope  of  victory."* 
With  Caswell,  he  hastened  to  Clermont,  hoping  to  check  and  rally  the  militia  at  their  old 
encampment,  near  Rugeley'K  Mill.  This  hope  was  vain,  for  the  further  the  dismayed  troops 
fled,  the  more  they  became  dispersed,  and  the  generals  giving  up  all  as  lost,  proceeded,  with 
a  few  attendants,  to  Charlotte,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  though 
about  eighty  miles  distant.  On  his  way.  Gates  heard  of  the  success  of  Sumter  at  the  Wa- 
teree  Ford,  but  that  triumph  came  too  late  to  aflbrd  him  aid,  and,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
•  Aug.  18,    ^^0),  two  days  afterward,*  Sumter  and  his  band  were  surprised  and  dispersed  at 

neo.  Fishing  Creek.  General  Rutherford  surrendered  to  a  party  of  the  British  legion. 
The  other  generals  escaped,  but  were  separated  from  their  respective  commands.  The  rout 
was  complete,  and  only  Major  Andrus,*of  the  third  Maryland  regiment,  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing any  part  of  the  fugitives.  Most  of  the  Virginia  militia  retired  to  Hillsborough  by  the 
road  they  came  to  camp,  and  there  General  Stevens  gathered  many  of  them  together. 
Their  time  of  service  soon  expiring,  they  were  discharged.* 

The  victory  of  Comwallis  was  complete,  and  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  par- 
ticularly at  the  South,  were  crushed ;  their  only  chance  of  success  seemed  to  be  the  inter- 
vention of  European  nations.'  Within  the  space  of  three  months,  two  armies  had  been  al- 
most annihilated  by  capture  and  dispersion,  and  the  most  active  partisan  corps  scattered  to 
the  winds.*     Cornwallis  considered  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina  accomplished,  and, 

»  Gordon,  iii.,  104. 

«  Ramsay,  ii.,  145-152.     Gordon,  iii.,  98-107.     Marshall,  i.,  344-348.     Lee,  92-100. 

'  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1780,  that  Rochambeau  and  his  army  arrived  at  Newport ;  an  auspicious 
event  for  the  Americans.  A  movement  in  Europe,  known  in  history  as  the  Armed  Neutrality^  at  about 
the  same  time  threatened  to  cripple  the  power  of  England,  and  promised  indirect  aid  to  the  Americans. 
The  Empress  Catharine,  of  Russia,  with  the  duplicity  which  has  ever  marked  the  diplomacy  of  that  gov- 
ernment, professed  great  friendship  toward  England,  and  abhorrence  of  the  rebellion  in  America.  She 
even  entered  into  negotiations  for  sending  Russian  troops  to  America  to  assist  the  British.  AH  this  while 
she  was  building  a  navy,  and  the  English  were  made  to  believe  it  was  to  aid  them.  As  soon  as  she  felt 
strong  enough  to  set  England  at  defiance,  her  tone  and^  policy  were  changed,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
February,  1780,  she  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  international  doctrine  (with  a  qualifica- 
tion) so  eloquently  promulged  and  advocated  by  Kossuth  in  America,  in  1851-2,  namely,  that  neutral  ttatts 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  their  eommerce  with  belligerent  powert  unmolestedj  and  even  to  convey  from  one  port 
to  another  of  a  belligerent  power,  all  goodt  whatioevery  except  what  could  be  deemed  contraband  in  consequence 
of  previous  treaties.*  Hitherto  ports  were  blockaded,  not  always  by  squadrons  of  ships,  but  by  a  simple 
proclamation.  Catharine  declared  that  no  port  should  be  considered  blockaded,  unless  there  was  a  sujffi- 
dent  force  present  to  maintain  a  blockade,  and  this  was  the  qualification  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations ;  a  qualification  which  contains  the  essential  maxim  of  despotism,  ^^  Might  makes 
right"  This  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  maritime  policy  of  England,  and  inimical  to  her  int#%sts.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  became  parties  to  the  policy  declared  by  the 
Czarina,  and  entered  into  a  league  with  her ;  and  in  November  the  States  General  of  Holland  acceded  to 
the  measure.  Spain  and  France  acquiesced  in  the  new  maritime  code,  and  at  one  time  a  general  Conti- 
nental war  against  England  appeared  inevitable.  But  the  personal  caprices  of  Catharine,  and  her  known 
faithlessness,  made  the  other  powers  hesitate,  and  the  next  year  the  alliance  resulted  in  inaction. 

*  The  exact  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in  the  engagement  on  the  sixteenth,  and  Sumter's  surprise 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  never  ascertamed.  The  estimated  loss  was  as  follows :  exclusive  of  De  Kalb  and 
General  Rutherford,  four  lieutenant  colonels,  three  majors,  fourteen  captains,  four  captain  lieutenants,  six- 
teen lieutenants,  three  ensigns,  four  stafl*,  seventy-eight  subalterns,  and  six  hundred  and  four  rank  and  file. 
They  also  lost  eight  field-pieces,  and  other  artillery,  more  than  two  hundred  baggage  wagons,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  baggage.  That  of  Gates  and  De  Kalb,  with  all  their  papers,  was  saved.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  severe.  Gates  estimated  that  more  thaA  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded;  Stedman  (ii.,  210)  says  the  British  loss  was  three  hundred  less  than  the  Americans.  A  great 
many  of  the  fugitive  militia  were  murdered  in  their  flight.     Armed  parties  of  Tories,  alarmed  at  the  pres- 

*  See  Florida  Blanca's  Representation,  at  cited  by  Arch^aoon  Coxe  in  his  Memoirs  ofths  Kings  of  Spain^  of  the  TVoim  (^ 
Bourbon, 
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confident  of  future  success,  moved  toward  the  North  State  to  establish  royal  rule  there. 
His  march  to,  and  retreat  from  Charlotte  ;  the  defeat  of  his  detachments  at  King's  Mount- 
ain and  the  Cowpens ;  the  pursuit  of  Greene ;  the  battle  at  Guilford  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Wilmington ;  their  march  into  Virginia ;  and  the  final  capture  of  Cornwallis's 
army  at  York  town,  have  been  considered  in  preceding  chapters. 

General  Gates  was  much  censured  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  Sander's 
Creek,  because  he  provided  for  no  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  event,  of  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat ;  for  not  having  his  baggage  and  stores  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  ; 
and  because  of  an  improper  arrangement  of  his  army  for  attack,  placing  his  unskilled  militia 
on  the  right,  opposite  the  British  veterans  of  Webster^  Armand  spoke  harshly  of  Gates, 
and  even  intimated  that  he  was  a  coward  or  a  traitor.  Gates's  great  fault  appears  to  have 
been  a  too  sanguine  belief  that  he  could  easily  crush  the  inferior  force  of  his  enemy.  His 
vanity  was  always  the  source  of  his  greatest  trouble.  In  this  instance  he  was  too  confident 
of  success,  and  made  no  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  adversity  ;  and  hence  his  utter 
weakness  when  the  victorious  blow  was  struck  by  the  British,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee. 

On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,*^  Smallwood  and  Gist  arrived  at  Charlotte,  aAQgctft 
with  several  other  officers,  and  there  they  found  more  than  one  hundred  regu-  ^''^ 
lar  infantry,  Armand's  cavalry,  Major  Davie's  partisan  corps  from  the  Waxhaw  settle- 
ment, and  a  few  militia.  Gates  began  to  hope  that  another  army  might  be  speedily  reor- 
ganized, when  intelligence  of  the  disaster  of  Sumter  at  Fishing  Creek  reached  him.  He 
retreated  to  Hillsborough,  where  the  Provincial  Congress  was  in  session,  with  Governor  Ab- 
ner  Nash*  at  its  head.     That  officer  exerted  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  station  to 

ence  of  the  Americans,  were  marching  to  join  Gates.  When  they  heard  of  his  defeat,  they  inhumanly  par- 
sued  the  flying  Americans,  and  butchered  a  large  number  in  the  swamps  and  pine  barrens. 

'  Abner  Nash  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  North  Carolina,  and  an  active  politician. 
When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  and  his  brother  Fran> 
cis*  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots ;  Abner  in  the  council, 
Francis  in  the  fleld.  Their  father  emigrated  from  Wales,  and  settled 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  where  Abner  was  born.  At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  was  the  first  speaker  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  under  its  Republican  Constitution }  and  in  1779,  succeeded  Caswell,  the 
flrst  governor,  in  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state.  He  represented  a  constituency  in  the  Assem- 
bly, from  1782  to  1785,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1782  to  1786.  He  resided 
for  noany  years  at  Newborn,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues.  His  mem- 
ory is  perpetuated  in  the  state  by  a  county  called  by  his  name.  Governor  Nash's  first  wife  was  the  young 
widow  of  the  venerable  Governor  Dobbs. 


*  1  hare  noticed  the  death  of  General  Francb  Naah  at  Gerroantown,  on  page  390.  Since  writing  that  account,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  hit  woand  conaiated  of  a  laceration  of  the  fleah  aiid  the  fracture  of  the  bone  of  his  thigh  by 
a  cannon-ball,  which  killed  hia  horse,  and  also  his  aid,  M^jor  Witherspoon.  aon  of  Dr.  Wltherspoon,  o( 
Princeton  College.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Mennonist  Burying-ground.  at  KulpsTiUe,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Through  the  patriotic  endearora  of  John  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  annalist,  the  citizens 
of  Germantown  and  Norristown  hare  erected  a  neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Nash, 
upon  which  Is  the  following  Inscription :  "  Vota  via  mxa  jvb  Patbia.  In  memory  of  General  Nash 
of  North  Carolina,  mortally  woundied  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  here  interred,  October  17, 1777,  In 
presence  of  the  army  here  encamped.    J.  F.  W." 

Among  the  gallant  offlcera  who  accompanied  General  Nash  to  the  North,  and  fought  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown,  was  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe-  He  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner  at  German- 
town,  and  died  soon  afterward  at  Philadelphia.  Hia  character  for  generous  hospiulity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  distich,  which  he  affixed  over  the  door  of  his  mansion.  In  Washington  county,  North 
CaroUna 

"Welcome,  an, 
Nash'    M  kum  '^^  Buncombe  HaD." 

«irr.  jj^  ^^j  jjj^  jj^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  county  in  North  Carolhia.  From  1817  to  1823,  the  district  which  fai- 
clodes  Buncombe  was  represented  in  Congress  by  one,  not  an  orator.  On  one  occasion,  he  attempted  to  addreas  the  House 
in  fiiTor  of  a  bill  prorlding  pensions  for  militiamen ;  but  a  de- 
termination not  to  hear  Itim  was  manifested.    He  appealed  to 


the  late  Mr.  Lowndes  to  ioterpoae  in  his  behalf;  intimating  that  ^/^^  ^  ^  '^ 

he  would  be  satUfied  with  the  aUowance  of  five  minutes  for  a  ^^^/jf^J  Jj/yl/^  ^  y9^.^'%/y?  ^C/   J 
speech  that  might  be  published  in  the  newspapera.  and  assuring    /j<m^yvj/^ /^ C-^^C^^''^/^ ^  ^^^L./ 
Um  that  his  reroarka  were  not  intended  for  the  Houae,  bat  for   ^^ 

^ambt.    He  was  gratified,  and  spoke  under  the  fire  minutes'  rule.    To  the  astonlsnment  of  the  good  people  of  Buncombe, 
the  speech  of  their  represenutiTe  <a  curious  specfanen  of  togic  and  oratory)  appeared  in  the  ITosWivt^ 
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Hobkirk'a  Hill 


View  at  the  Spring. 


Gates's  Order. 


Parole. 


aid  the  discomfited  general.  The  Legislature  provided  for  procuring  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores ;  ordered  militia  drafts,  and  took  other  vigorous  measures  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.  Salisbury,  toward  which  it  was  believed  Cornwallis  would  march,  was  made  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  fragments  of  the  army  broken  at  Sander's  Creek  were  collected 
together  at  Hillsborough  early  in  September,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  that  month.  Colonel 
Buford,  having  recruited  his  corps  so  cruelly  handled  by  Tarleton,  reached  head-quarters, 
from  Virginia.  There  he  was  joined  by  sixty  Virginia  militia,  and  about  fifty  of  Porter- 
field's  light  infantry.  All  of  these,  with  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments,  were  formed 
•  Dec  3,  ^^^^  ^  brigade,  under  Smallwood.  The  intervening  events,  from  this  time  until 
1780.  Greene  succeeded  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,&  have  already  been 
considered.^ 

An  hour's  ride  from  Sander's  Creek,  over  a  very  sandy  and  gently  rolling  country. 


Visw  AT  THE  Spbino  ;  Hobkuk's  Hill.* 


brought  me  to  the  summit  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  plains  of 
Camden.  Upon  the  table-land  of  its  sum- 
mit is  a  beautiful  village,  composed  of  many 
fine  houses,  the  residences  of  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  that  region,  who  have  chosen 
this  spot  for  its  salubrity  in  summer.  It 
was  just  at  sunset  when  I  first  looked  from 
this  eminence  upon  the  town  below  and  the 
broad  plain  around  it.  Although  it  was 
/  midwinter,  the  profusion  of  evergreens  gave 
the  landscape  the  appearance  of  early  au- 
tumn. Here  was  fought  one  of  the  mem- 
orable battles  of  our  War  for  Independ- 
ence ;  and  yonder,  stretching  away  toward 
the  high  hills  of  Santee,  is  the  plain  once 
red  with  British  legions,  and  glittering  with 
British  bayonets.  Before  descending  to 
Camden,  a  mile  distant,  let  us  open  the  old 


*  The  irritation  which  Gates  exhibited  when  he  was  saooeeded  by  General  Schuyler  in  the  command  of 
the  Northern  army,  in  1777,  was  not  visible  when  Greene  reached  Charlotte^  and  gave  him  the  first  noti- 
fication of  his  having  been  saporseded.  On  the  contrary,  he  received  Greene  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
expressed  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  tender  manner  in  which  that  officer  announced  the  action  of  Congress 
and  the  commander-in-chief.     On  the  morning  after  Greene's  arrival,  Gates  issued  the  following  order : 

" Headquarters, Charlotte, 3d  December,  1 780. 
The  Honorable  Major-general  Greene,  who  arrived  yesterday 


Parole,  Springfield  ;  countersign,  Greene. 
afternoon  in  Charlotte,  being  appointed  by 
his  excellency.  General  Washington,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Honorable  Congress, 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  all 
orders  will,  for  the  future,  issue  from  him, 
and  all  reports  are  to  be  made  to  him. 
General  Gates  returns  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Southern  army  for  their  persever- 
ance, fortitude,  and  patient  endurance  of 
all  the  hardships  and  sufferings  they  have 
undergone  while  under  his  command.    He 


.^^ 


3/^X^ 


^7. 


Foav  OP  Paaolb  and  Cuuntkb£XOn.* 


anxiously  hopes  their  misfortunes  will  cease        >0     ^^     ^^  y^  > 

therewith,  and  that  victory  and  the  glori-     C...^Z>^!^^^^^\.^^^  iJZ^^^    J 
ous  advantages  attending  it  may  be  the  fu- 
ture portion  of  the  Southern  army." 

*  The  site  of  this  spring,  the  source  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Pine  Tree  Creek,  is  denoted  in  the  map,  on 

nearly  a  broadside  of  that  paper.    **  Speaking  for  Buncombe"  (not  Bunkum)  ia  a  term  often  applied  ainoe  to  men  who  waste 
the  time  of  legialative  bodies  in  making  speeches  for  the  sole  parpoan  of  receiving  popular  applauae. 

*  This  parole  (Alexandria)  and  countersign  (Bedford.  Colchester),  upon  a  small  slip  of  paper,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Waah< 
Ington.    The  original  iff  in  the  possession  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston.    It  is  the  practice  io  camps  for  the  conomand* 
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Greene's  Moremeats  toward  3outb  Carolina.  His  Encatripment  near  CRinden.  Lee's  Legion  and  Wolvca. 

chronicle,  and  peruse  an  interesting  page.  It  is  a  balmy  evening  ;»  birds  are  chirp-  ^  j^^  ^j 
ing  their  vespers  among  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  wild  olives  in  the  gardens,  and  ^849. 
buds  are  almost  bursting  into  blossoms  upon  every  tree.  Here,  upon  a  bench  by  the  bub- 
bling spring,  where  General  Greene  was  at  breakfast  when  surprised  by  Lord  Rawdon,  we 
will  read  and  ponder  in  the  evening  twilight. 

We  left  General  Greene  and  his  broken  army  on  their  march  from  Comwallis*s  camp,  on 
the  Deep  River,b  toward  Camden.  (See  page  613.)  Greene  had  determined  to  b  April  6, 
strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina.  To  secure  the  provisions  which  ^^81. 
grow  upon  the  borders  of  the  San  tee  and  Congaree  Rivers,  and  to  keep  a  communication 
with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  the  British  had  established  military  posts  at  several  points, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Fort  Watson,  upon  Wright's  Bluff,  in  the  present  Sum- 
ter District.  These,  with  the  more  remote  post  of  Ninety-Six,  Greene  resolved  to  attack 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  movement  against  Lord  Rawdou,  then  at  Camden.  He 
dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  with  his  legion,  to  join 
Marion,  then  encamped  in  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in 
W^illiamsburg  District.'      These  brave  partisans  met  on  the 

fourteenth,^  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 

against  Fort  Watson.  Brigadiers  Sumter  and 
Pickens  were  informed  of  the  intended  movement,  and  refused 
to  co-operate.  Greene  desired  Sumter  to  join  him  at  Cam- 
den, while  Pickens  was  directed  to  assemble  the  western  mi- 
litia and  invest  Ninety-Six,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  a  re-en- 
forcement marching  from  that  post  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon. 
W^ith  only  about  fifteen  hundred  men  (after  detaching  Lee's 
force),  Greene  descended  the  Southern  slope  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill,**  and  encamped  at  Log  Town,  within  half  a 
^       '    mile  of  the  enemy's  works,  at  Camden.  Lord  rawdon.» 

Lord  Rawdon, , who  had   been  left  in  command  of  the  rmn. «.  English  pn„t. 


page  676.  It  is  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  scooped  out  of  the  northeastern  slope  of  Hobkirk's  Hill.  The 
noble  trees  which  shadow  it  are  tulips,  poplars,  and  pines.  The  house  seen  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  toward 
the  left,  is  the  residence  of  William  E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Cannden  Bank.  A  few  yards  below 
the  spring  a  dike  has  been  cast  up,  across  the  ravine,  by  which  a  fine  duck  pond  is  formed,  and  adds  beauty 
to  the  scene,  in  summer. 

'  Lee,  in  his  Memoirt  (page  215),  relates  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  join  Marion  among  the  swamps  on  Black  River,  in  Williamsburg  District.  Lee's  detachment  had 
reached  Drowning  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Pedee,  and  were  encamped  for  the  night.  Toward  morning,  the 
officer  of  the  day  was  informed  that  noises,  like  the  stealthy  movements  of  a  body  of  men,  were  heard  in 
front  of  the  pickets,  toward  the  creek.  Presently  a  sentinel  fired,  the  bugles  sounded  for  the  horse  patroles 
to  come  in,  and  soon  the  whole  detachment  were  on  the  alert  for  the  approaching  enemy.  Soon  another 
sentinel  fired  in  a  different  direction,  and  intelligence  came  that  an  invisible  enemy  were  in  the  swamp. 
The  troops  were  formed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  secret  foe. 
With  great  anxiety  they  awaited  the  approach  of  dawn,  not  doubting  that  its  first  gleam  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  a  general  assault  by  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  line  of  sentinels  in  their  rear,  upon  the  great  road 
they  had  traversed,  fired  in  quick  succession,  and  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  gained  their  rear  in  force 
could  not  be  doubted.  Lee  went  cautiously  along  his  line ;  informed  his  troops  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive bat  to  fight ;  reminded  them  of  their  hich  reputation,  and  enjoined  them  to  be  firm  throughout  the  ap- 
proaching contest.  He  conjured  the  cavalry  to  be  cautious,  and  not  allow  any  partial  success  to  tempt 
them  to  pursue,  for  no  doubt  the  enemy  would  ambu.scade.  At  break  of  day,  the  whole  column  advanced 
cautiously  to  the  great  road,  infantry  in  front,  baggage  in  the  center,  and  cavalry  in  the  rear.  No  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  van  officer  cautiously  examined  the  road  to  find  the  trail  of  the  foe.  He  soon  discovered 
the  tracks  of  a  large  pack  of  wolves  I  These  animals  had  attempted  to  pass  along  their  accustomed  path, 
but  finding  it  obstructed,  had  turned  from  point  to  point  when  met  by  the  ffre  of  the  sentinels.  The  cir- 
cumstance occasioned  great  merriment  among  the  troops.  Each  considered  himself  a  dupe.  The  poor 
pickets,  patroles,  and  officer  of  the  day  were  made  the  butt  of  severest  ridicule. 

'  Francis  Rawdon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  was  born  in  1754,  and  entered  the  army  in  1771.     He  was 

erin-cUef  to  iarae  a  parole  and  countersign  every  morning.  It  if  given  in  writing  to  his  rabordlnatet,  and  by  them  eomniu* 
nicated  to  tboM  who  wiah  to  leave  the  camp  and  return  during  the  day  and  evening,  fte.  The  object  if  to  guard  against  the 
admiasion  of  fpiet  into  the  camp. 
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Lord  RawdoD  at  Cnmden.  Greene's  Camp  on  Hobkirk's  HUL  Rawdon's  Preparations  to  Attack  Greene. 

Southern  division  of  the  royal  army  when  Cornwallis  marched  into  North  Carolina,  was 
now  at  Camden.  -He  was  apprised  of  Greeners  approach,  and  notwithstanding  his  force 
was  inferior  (about  nine  hundred  men),  he  was  too  strongly  intrenched  to  fear  an  attack. 
Greene  perceived  that  his  little  army  wafe  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  the  place  by 
storm,  or  even  of  completely  investing  it.'  Hoping  to  be  joined  by  a  re-enforcement  of  mi- 
litia, he  withdrew  to  Hobkirk*s  Hill,  and  encamped.  On  the  twenty-first,  he  received  the 
startling  information  that  Colonel  Watson,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  M^as 
marching  up  the  Santee  to  join  Rawdon.  To  prevent  this  junction,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
tercept Watson  some  distance  from  Camden.  To  this  task  Greene  immediately  applied 
himself  He  crossed  Sand  Hill  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  east  of  Camden,* 
upon  the  Charleston  road.  It  being  impossible  to  transport  the  artillery  across 
the  marshes  on  the  borders  of  that  creek,  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrington  was  directed  to  re- 
turn with  it  toward  Lynch's  Creek,  where  it  would  be  safe  from  the  patrolling  parties  of  the 
enemy.  Finally,  convinced  that  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Watson  was  false,' 
Greene  hastened  back  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  ordered  Carrington  to  join  him,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, immediately,  h  The  hill  was  then  completely  covered  with  a  forest,  and  the 
Americans  were  so  strongly  posted,  with  the  swamp  on  Pine  Tree  Creek  in  their 
rear,  that  they  felt  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy.  Yet  the  ever-cautious  Greene 
had  the  army  encamped  in  battle  order,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  Rawdon,  should  he  have 
the  temerity  to  attempt  one.  During  the  day,  he  had  received  information  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Watson  by  Marion  and  Lee,  and  just  at  evening  the  prisoners  were  brought  into 
camp,  among  whom  were  several  American  soldiers,  previously  captured,  and  who,  as  they 
said,  had  enlisted  in  the  British  service  as  the  best  means  of  escaping  to  their  friends. 

During  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  drummer,  named  Jones,  one  of  the  Americans 
taken  at  Fort  Watson,  deserted,  and  made  his  way  to  the  British  camp.  He  informed 
Rawdon  of  the  detachment  of  the  artillery  from  the  main  army,  the  lack  of  provisions  in  the 
American  camp,  and  the  fact  that  Sumter  had  not  arrived.  Rawdon  resolved  to  strike  a 
blow  at  this  favorable  moment,  for  his  own  provisions  were  almost  exhausted  ;  and  before 
daylight  his  garrison  was  in  marching  order.  The  country  between  Hobkirk's  Hill  and 
Camden  was  so  thickly  wooded  that  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  not  discerned  until 
his  van-guard  approached  the  American  pickets.  The  patriots  were  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
Greene  and  his  .officers  were  leisurely  taking  breakfast  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  the 
spring,  pictured  on  page  676  (for  it  was  a  clear,  warm  morning)  ;  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
washing  their  clothes,  and  the  horses  of  Washington's  cavalry  were  unsaddled.  Rawdon 
did  not  march  directly  for  the  American  camp,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  but  took  a  circuitous 
route,  toward  the  Pine  Tree  Creek.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  American  advanced  guard 
discerned  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Their  pickets  were  commanded  by  Captain  Benson, 
of  Maryland,  and  Captain  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  supported  by  Captain  Kirkwood,*  with  the  re- 
distinguished  for  his  bravery  during  his  first  campaign  in  America,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  of  the  British  rorces.  He  was  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  and 
was  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  of  adjutant  general  by  Major  Andr^.  Rawdon  afterward  received  the  commission  of  a  major 
general.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed- Governor  General  of  British  India,  which  office  he  held  until  1822. 
During  his  administration,  the  Nepaulese,  Pindarees,  and  other  native  powers,  were  subjugated,  and  the 
British  authority  made  supreme  in  India.  During  his  absence  in  the  East,  he  was  created  Marquis  ot 
Hastings.     He  died  in  1825. 

^  Camden,  the  capital  of  Kershaw  District,  stands  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  covered  on  the  southwest  by 
the  Wateree  at  a  mile  distant,  and  on  the  east  by  Pine  Tree  Creek,  a  considerable  stream.  The  country 
around  it  was  heavily  wooded  at  the  time  in  question,  and  the  town  itself  (formerly  called  Pine  Tree,  but 
then  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Camden)  was  but  a  small  village  of  a  few  houses. 

'  Colonel  Watson  had  really  commenced  his  march  up  the  Santee,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back  because 
Marion  and  Lee,  after  capturing  Fort  Watson,  had  got  in  front  of  him,  and  effectually  guarded  all  the  passes 
and  ferries. 

*  That  portion  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  on  its  southeastern  slope,  where  ihe  first  of  the  battle  commenced,  is 
now  called  Rirkwood.  It  is  covered  with  fine  residences  and  beautiful  gardens,  and  is  valued  as  a  health- 
ful summer  resort  by  the  people  ^f  Camden. 
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Disposition  of  the  Two  Armies. 


Battle  on  Hobkirk's  Hill. 


Yrcldlng  of  Maryland  Troops. 


mains  of  the  Delaware  regiment.  These,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  gallantly  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  British  van,  and  kept  them  at  bay 
while  Greene  formed  his  army  in  more  complete-  battle  order. 

Fortunately  for  Greene,  Carrington,  with  the  artillery,  had  joined  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  to  camp  a  competent  supply  of 


3,  and  so  h""  %:-^^     Jk  ,  "^  ^ 

le  unhesi-  Jr       j^-   \    i'^  4 

Lshington,  J^S^A  1    'I  - 

nkofthe  MKHj^. 


-^KTTi^ 


}iOB!OfiK^  MILL 


provisions.      The  line  was  soon  formed, 
conBdent  was  Greene  of  success,  that  he 
tatingly  ordered  Lieutenant-colonel  Washin 
with  his  cavalry,  to  turn  the  right  flan 
British,  and  to  charge  in  their  rear.      The  Amer- 
ican line  was  composed  of  the  Virginia  brigade 
on  the  right,  under  Brigadier  Huger,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Campbell  and  Hawes  ;  the  Mary- 
land brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Williams,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Gunby,  and  Lieutenant-colonels  Ford 
and  Howard,  occupied  the  left ;   and  in  the  center 
was  Colonel  Harrison,  with  the  artillery.      The 
reserve  consisted  of  Washington's  cavalry,  and  a 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  North   Carolina 
militia,  under  Colonel  Reade.     (See  the  map.) 

The  skirmish  of  the  van-guards  was  severe  for 
some  time,  when  Rawdon,  with  his  whole  force, 
pressed  forward,  and  drove  Kirkwood  and  his 
Delawares  back  upon  the  main  line.  The  King's 
American  regiment  was  on  his  right ;  the  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  63d  regi-  ^^ 
ment  composed  the  left.  His  right  was  supported  by  Robertson's  corps,  and  his  left  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers.  (See  map.)  The  British  presented  a  narrow  front,  which  was  an  advant- 
age to  Greene.  As  they  moved  slowly  up  the  slope,  Campbell  and  Ford  were  ordered  to 
turn  the  flanks  of  the  British,  while  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  Gunby,  was  ordered 
to  make  an  attack  in  front.  Rawdon  perceived  this  movement,  and,  ordering  the  Irish  corps 
into  line,  strengthened  his  position  by  extending  his  front.  The  battle  opened  from  right 
to  left  with  great  vigor.  The  two  Virginia  regiments,  led  by  Greene  in  person,  aided  by 
Huger,  Campbell,  and  Hawes,  maintained  their  ground  firmly,  and  even  gained  upon  the 
enemy.  At  the  sanft  time,  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  was  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  British.  The  artillery  was  playing  upon  the  center  with 
great  execution,  and  *Gunby's  veteran  regiment  rtished  forward  in  a  deadly  charge  with 
bayonets.  Notwithstanding  theit;  inferiority  of  numbers  and  disadvantage  of  position,  the 
British  maintained  their  ground  most  gallantly  until  Gunby's  charge,  when  they  faltered. 
Hawes  was  then  descending  the  hill  to  charge  the  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the  falchion 
that  should  strike  the  decisive  blow  of  victory  for  the  Americans  was  uplifted.  At  that 
moment,  some  of  Gunby's  veterans  gave  way,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Colonel  Will- 
iams, who  was  near  the  center,  endeavored  to  rally  them,  and  Gunby  and  other  officers  used 
every  exertion  to  close  their  line.  In  this  attempt,  Colonel  Ford  was  mortally  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  rear.  Gunby,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  them  into  order,  directed 
them  to  rally  by  retiring  partially  in  the  rear.  This  order  was  fatal.  Perceiving  this  ret- 
rograde movement,  the  British  advanced  with  a  shout,  when  a  general  retreat  of  tho  Amer- 


NoTE. — Explanation  of  the  Plan. — This  plan  of  the  battle  on  Hobkirk's  Hill  is  copied  from  Stedman. 
a  a,  are  the  American  militia,  on  the  Waxhaw  road,  leading  from  Camden  to  Salisbury ;  b  b,  the  Virginia 
line ;  c  r,  the  Maryland  line ;  d,  the  reserve,  with  General  Greene ;  f,  British  light  infantry,  approaching 
the  American  camp  from  Pine  Tree  Creek ;  /,  volunteers  from  Ireland ;  g-,  Sooth  Carolina  Loyalists ;  A,  63d 
regiment ;  t,  New  York  Loyalists ;  j,  King's  American  regiment ;  A;,  convalescents ;  l^  with  swords  crossed, 
the  place  where  the  first  attack  was  made ;  m  m,  British  dragoons.     The  spring  was  known  as  Martin's. 
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Greene's  Retreat.  Wathlngton's  Charge  apon  the  Purauers.  Marion  and  Lee  against  Watson 

icAiis  took  place.  Greene,  wiih  his  usual  skilliand  energy,  conducted  the  retreat  in  such 
order  that  few  men  were  lost  after  this  first  action.  Washington  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  and  at  the  moment  when  the  retreat  began,  he  had  two  hundred  prisoners.  He 
hastily  paroled  the  officers,  and  then,  wheeling,  made  a  secure  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three 
men,  and  took  with  him  fifly  of  his  prisoners.  The  action  continued  at  intervals  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Americans  had  retreated  four  or  five  miles, 
closely  pursued  by  parties  of  the  enemy.  Washington,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  then 
turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  charging  the  mounted  New  York  Volunteers  with  great  in- 
trepidity, killed  nine  and  dispersed  the  rest.  This  terminated  the  battle.  The  British  re- 
turned to  their  works  at  Camden,  and  Greene,  with  his  little  army,  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  north  side  of  Sander's  Creek.  The  dead,  alone,  occupied  the  battle-field.  So  well 
was  the  retreat  conducted,  that  most  of  the  American  wounded  (including  six  commissioned 
oflicers),  and  all  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  with  Washington's  fifty  prisoners,  were  car- 
ried ofi*  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed.  Wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  Greene's 
return  to  the  Board  of  War,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  that  of  the  enemy,  according 
to  Rawdon's  statement,  two  hundred  and  fifly-eight.  The  killed  were  not  very  numerous. 
Greene  estimates  his  number  at  eighteen  ;  among  whom  was  Ford  and  Beatty,  of  the  Mary- 
land line.*      Rawdon's  loss  in  killed  was  thirty-eight,  including  one  officer.* 

This  defeat  was  very  unexpected  to  General  Greene,  and  for  a  moment  disconcerted  him, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  success  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  capturing  Fort  Watson,  he  did 
not  know  how  the  Southern  partisans  were  proceeding.'  The  Maryland  troops,  so  gallant 
and  firm  on  all  former  occasions,  had  now  failed  ;  his  provisions  were  short ;  Sumter,  the 
speedy  partisan,  had  not  joined  him  ;  and  supplies  came  in  tardily  and  meager.  Yet  Greene 
was  not  the  man  to  be  crushed  by  adversity.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  rise  with  re- 
•  April  26    "®^®^  strength,  after  every  fall.      Accordingly,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  bat- 

1761.  tle,»  he  retired  as  far  as  Rugeley's,  and  after  detaching  a  small  force  with  a  six 
pounder  under  Captain  Finley,  to  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  join  Marion  and  Lee,  and  prevent  Wat- 
son from  re-enforcing  Rawdon,  he  crossed  the  Wateree,  and  took  a  strong  position,  where  he 
could  not  only  cut  off  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Camden  from  that  quarter,  but  prevent 
the  approach  of  Watson  in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Lee  were  closely 
watching  Colonel  Watson.  That  officer  had  now  approached  near  to  the  confiuence  of  the 
Congaree  and  Wateree,  in  Orangeburg  District ;  where  he  would  cross  it  was  difficult  to  tell  ; 
and  the  vigilant  partisans,  fearing  he  might  elude  them  if  they  took  post  on  the  ndrth  side 
of  the  Congaree,  crossed  over,  and  endeavored  to  overtake  him.  But  Watson,  who  was 
bMay6     ^^^ally  vigilant  and  active,  crossed  the  Congaree,**  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 

1781.  teree,  and  on  the  seventh  of  May  passed  the  latter  stream  and  joined  Rawdon  at 
Camden. 

Greene  was  early  apprised  of  this  junction,  and,  persuaded  that  Rawdon  would  resume 
offensive  operations  at  once,  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Camden  Ferry  to  the  high  ground 

'  Marshall  (ii.,  6)  says  that  the  fall  of  Captain  Beatty,  of  Gunby^s  regiment,  was  the  cause  of  its  defec- 
tion. His  company  and  the  one  adjoining  it  were  thrown  into  confasion,  and  dropped  out  of  the  line,  and 
then  the  fatal  disorder  ensued. 

*  Marshall,  ii.,  1-8.     Ramsay,  ii.,  230-31.     Gordon,  iii.,  189-91.     Lee,  220-24.     Stedman,  ii.,  356-58. 

'  The  momentary  despondency  of  Greene  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Chevalier  Luzerne,  three  days  after  the  battle :  "  This  distressed  country,  I  am  sure,  can  not 
struggle  much  longer  without  more  effectual  support.     They  may  struggle  a  little  while  longer,  but  they 

must  fall ;  and  I  fear  their  fall  will  lay  a  train  to  sap  the  independence  of  the  rest  of  America 

We  fight,  get  beaten,  rise  and  fight  again.  The  whole  country  is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and  slaugh- 
ter." To  La  Fayette  he  wrote,  on  the  first  of  May :  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  thaf  nothing  can  equal 
the  sufferings  of  our  little  army  but  their  merjt."  To  others  he  wrote  in  a  similar  strain,  imploring  prompt 
and  decisive  action  for  supplying  his  handful  of  troops  with  sustenance  for  the  summer  campaign,  and  with 
re-enforcemenls.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  time  the  French  army,  under  Rochambeau,  was  lying 
idle  in  New  England ;  and  through  Luzerne  (the  French  minister)  and  La  Fayette,  Greene  hoped  to  hasten 
their  advent  in  the  field  of  active  operations.  To  Governor  Read,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote,  on  the  fourth 
of  May :  "  If  our  good  friends,  the  French,  can  not  lend  a  helping  band  to  save  these  sinking  states,  they 
must  and  will  fall." 
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beyond  Sawney  Creek,  on  the  border  of  Fairfield  District.  He  was  not  mistaken.  On  the 
eighth,*^  Rawdon  crossed  the  Wateree,  at  the  ferry  below  Camden/  and  proceeded 
toward  Greene's  encampment.  The  two  armies  were  now  equal  in  numbers  ;  about  *^* 
twelve  hundred  each.  On  the  approach  of  the  British,  Greene  retired  to  Coloners  Creek  ; 
at  the  same  time,  Rawdon  became  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  of  the  increase  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  of  Greene's  strong  position,  and  returned  to  Camden.  Believing  it  impossi- 
ble to  drive  Greene  from  his  neighborhood,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  menaced  posts 
between  him  and  Charleston,  Rawdon  resolved  to  evacuate  Camden,  and  with  it  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Congaree.  He  sent  orders  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger  to  abandon 
Ninety-Six,  and  join  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown  at  Augusta,  and  also  directed  Major  Max- 
well to  leave  Fort  Granby  (near  the  present  city  of  Columbia),  and  fall  back  upon  Orange- 
burg, on  the  bank  of  the  North  Edisto.  He  then  burned  the  jail,  mills,  and  several  private 
houses  at  Camden  ;  destroyed  all  the  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  with  him,  and  on 
the  tenth  left  that  place  for  Nelson's  Ferry,  hoping  to  cross  there  in  time  to  drive  off  Mari- 
on and  Lee,  then  besieging  Fort  Motte.  He  took  with  him  almost  ^ve  hundred  negroes  ; 
and  the  most  violent  Loyalists,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots,  followed  him  in  great 
numbers.'  Within  six  days  afterward,  Orangeburg,^  Fort  Motte,c  the  post  at  tMayii. 
Nelson's  Ferry,^  and  Fort  Granby,©  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Greene,  5  ^J^  {J 
in  the  mean  while,  had  marched  toward  Ninety- Six,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twen-  •  M*y  is. 
ty-second  of  May.  The  military  events  at  these  several  places  will  be  noticed  presently,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  visited  them. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  I  rode  into  Camden  and  alighted  at  Boyd's  Hotel.  Here  was 
the  end  of  my  tedious  but  interesting  journey  of  almost  fourteen  hundred  miles  with  my  own 
conveyance ;  for,  learning  that  I  could  reach  other  chief  points  of  interest  at  the  South 
easier  and  speedier  by  public  conveyance,  I  resolved  to  sell  my  traveling  establishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  passing  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day^  in  visiting  the  battle-ground  rj3n.i8 
on  Hobkirk's  Hill,  sketching  the  scenery  at  the  Spring,  and  the  monument  erected  i^^* 
to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb,  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Camden,' 
I  went  into  the  market  as  a  trafficker.  A  stranger  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  business^ 
I  was  not  successful.  I  confess  there  was  a  wide  difierence  between  my  "  asking"  and  my 
"  taking"  price.  My  wagon  was  again  broken,  and,  anxious  to  get  home,  I  did  not  **  dicker" 
long  when  I  got  an  offer,  and  Charley  and  I  parted,  I  presume,  with  mutual  regrets.  He 
was  a  docile,  faithful  animal,  and  I  had  become  much  attached  to  him.  A  roll  of  Camden 
bank-notes  soothed  my  feelings,  and  I  left  the  place  of  separation  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  cars  for  Fort  Motte  and  Columbia,  quite  light-hearted. 

*  There  is  now  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Wateree  at  this  place,  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

'  Many  of  these,  who  had  occupied  their  farms  near  Camden,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty. 
Outside  of  the  lines  at  Charleston,  men,  women,  and  children  were  crowded  into  a  ooUectioa  of  miserable 
huts,  which  received  the  name  of  Rawdontown. — Simms's  History  of  South  Carolina^  223. 

'  I  was  informed,  af^er  I  left  Camden,  that  the  house  in  which  Comwallis  was  quartered,  while  there, 
was  yet  standing,  and  very  little  altered  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  one  of  the  few  saved  when  Rawdon 
left  the  place.     I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  while  I  was  in  Camden. 

II.  Xx 
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The  High  HiU«  of  Santee. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


PatMge  of  the  Wateree  Swunp. 


Marion.  Friends !  fellow-soldiers  !  we  again  have  heard 
The  threats  of  our  proud  enemies  ;  they  conrie, 
Boasting  to  sweep  us,  like  the  chaff,  away. 
Shall  we  yield  ?  .shall  we  lie  down  like  dogs  beneath 
The  keeper's  lash  ?     Then  shall  we  well  deserve 
The  ruin,  the  disgrace  that  must  ensue. 
Ne'er  dream  submission  will  appease  our  foes ; 
We  shall  be  conquered  rebels,  and  they'll  fear 
The  spirit  of  liberty  may  rouse  again  ; 
And  therefore  will  they  bind  us  with  strong  chains, 
New  cords,  green  withes,  like  those  which  Samson  bound  , 
And  we,  alas  I  shall  have  been  shorn  and  weak, 
On  Folly's  lap,  if  we  yield  up  our  freedom. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale's  Teagedy,  "  Ormond  Grovesnor."' 


Jin  IV. 


T  was  a  brilliant,  frosty  morning  when  I  left  Camden  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
some  of  the  exploits  of  Marion  and  his  partisan  compatriots.  Soon  after  cross* 
4pSi^  *"^  ^^®  ^'^  Swift  and  Rafting  Creeks,  we  reached  the  high  hills  of  Santee, 
a\\  whereon  General  Greene  encamped  before  and  after  the  battle  at  the  Eutaw 
Springs.  They  extend  southward,  in  Sumter  District,  from  the  Kershaw  line, 
twenty-two  miles,  parallel  with  the  Wateree.  They  are  immense  sand  hills, 
varying  in  width  on  the  summit  from  one  to  five  miles,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  and  for  medicinal  springs.  Just  at  sunrise, 
while  swiftly  skirting  the  base  of  these  hills,  with  the  Wateree  Swamp  between 
us  and  the  river  on  the  west,  we  saw  the  sharp  penciliugs  of  the  few  scattered  houses  of 
Statesburg  against  the  glowing  eastern  sky.  There  was  the  residence  of  General  Sumter 
after  the  war,  and  in  his  honor  the  surrounding  district  was  named.*  Afler  skirting  the 
Wateree  Swamp  some  distance,  the  road  passes  through  a  high  sand  bluff,  and  then  <-ro8Si*« 
the  great  morass  to  the  river,  a  distance  of 
four  miles.  Beyond  that  stream,  it  joins  the 
rail- way  from  Columbia.  Through  the  swamp, 
the  iron  rails  are  laid  upon  a  strong  wooden 
frame- work,  high  enough  to  overtop  a  cane-brake.  • 
The  passage  is  made  at  a  slow  rate  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents. The  scenery  was  really  grand,  for  be- 
low were  the  green  canes  waving  like  billows  in 
the  wind,  while  upon  either  side  of  the  avenue 
cut  for  the  road,  towered  mighty  cypresses  and 
gum-trees,  almost  every  branch  draped  with  long 
moss.  Clustered  around  their  stately  trunks 
were  the  holly,  water-oak,  laurel,  and  gall-bush, 
with  their  varied  tints  of  green  ;  and  among 
these,  flitting  in  silence,  were  seen  the  gray  mock. 

*  I  was  informed  that  the  house  of  General  Sumter  and  several  others,  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  was 
owned  by  a  mulatto  named  Ellison,  who,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  once  slaves.  He  was  a  mechanic, 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  he  purchased  the  freedom  of  himself  and  family.  He  is  now  (1850) 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  owns  a  large  number  of  slaves.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  educated,  and 
the  former  occupy  the  position  of  overseers  on  his  plantation.  Mr.  Ellison  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
honorable  business  men  in  that  region. 

^  This  little  sketch  is  from  the  pencil  of  J.  Addison  Richards,  one  of  our  most  accomplished  landacapc- 
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Fort  Motte. 


Remaint  of  the  Revolution. 


Podtion  of  the  Americant  there. 


General  Marion. 


ing-bird  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  tanniger.     Here,  I  was  told,  opossums  and  wild  cats  abound, 
and  upon  the  large  dry  tracts  of  the  swamp  wild  deers  are  often  seen. 

We  arrived  at  the  junction  station  at  a  little  past  eight  o''olock,  and,  crossing  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Congaree  Swamp  and  River,  reached  Fort  Motte  Station,  on  the  southern  side 
of  that  stream,  before  nine,  a  distance  of  forty-four  miles  from  Camden. 

The  plantation  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  whose  house,  occupied  and  stockaded  by  the  Brit- 
ish, was  called  Fort  Motte,  lies  chiefly  upon  a  high  roll- 
ing plain,  near  the  Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Con- 
garee, a  little  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Wateree,'  thirty-three  miles  below  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  This  plain  slopes  in  every  direction,  and 
is  a  commanding  point  of  view,  overlooking  the  vast 
swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  Congaree.  It  is  now 
owned  by  William  H.  Love,  Esq.,  with  whom  I  passed 
several  hours  very  agreeably.  His  house  (seen  in  the 
engraving)  is  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of  Mrs.  Motte's 
mansion,  desolated  by  fire  at  her  own  suggestion,  while 
occupied  by  the  British.  The  well  used  by  that  patriotic  lady  is  still  there,  close  by  the 
oak-tree  seen  on  the  right ;  and  from  it  to  the  house  there  is  a  slight  hollow,  which  indicates 
the  place  of  a  covered  way,  dug  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  when  procuring  water. 
The  other  large  tree  seen  in  the  picture  is  a  blasted  sweet-gum,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
'\6  seen  the  Congaree  Swamp.     This  house  was  built  by  Mrs.  Motte  immediately  after  the 

close  of  the  war.  The  Americans,  whose  exploits  we  shall 
consider  presently,  were  stationed  upon  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  house,  toward  the  Con- 
garee, in  the  direction  of  M'Cord's  Ferry.  A  little  east- 
ward of  the  house  there  was  an  oval  mound,  when  I  was 
there  in  1849,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  dotted  with 
the  stumps  of  trees  recently  cut  down.  This  is  the  ves- 
tige of  a  battery,  upon  which  the  assailants  planted  a  field- 
We  shall  better  understand  these  localities  after  consulting 


ViKW  AT  FOBT  MoTTK. 


VErrioe  or  a  BATritaT. 


piece  to  dislodge  the  British, 
the  oracle  of  history. 

Among  the  bold,  energetic,  and  faithful  patriots  of  the  South,  none  holds  a  firmer  place  in 
the  afiections  of  the  American  people  than  General  Francis  Marion.'     His  adventures  were 

painters.  The  cypress  ^^  knees,"  as  they  are  called,  are  here  truthfully  shown.  They  extend  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet  above  the  earth  or  the  water,  but  never  exhibit  branches 
or  leaves.     They  appear  like  smooth-pointed  stumps. 

^  The  Congaree  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers  at  Columbia.  Its  junction 
with  the  Wateree  (the  Catawba  of  North  Carolina),  at  the  lower  end  of  Richland  District,  forms  the  Santee. 
which  name  is  borne  by  the  whole  volume  of  united  waters  from  that  point  to  the  ocean.  Buck^s  Head 
Neck  is  formed  by  a  sweep  of  the  Congaree,  of  nearly  eight  miles,  when  it  approaches  itself  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  The  swamp  land  of  this  neck  has  been  reclaimed  in  many  places,  and  now  bears  good  cot- 
ton.    At  the  nindle  of  this  bow  of  the  river  is  the  ancient  M*Cord's  Ferry,  yet  in  use. 

^  Francis  Marion  was  born  at  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  1732.  He  was  so  small 
at  his  birth,  that,  according  to  Weems,  ^^  he  was  not  larger  than  a  New  England  lobster,  and  might  easily 
enough  have  been  put  into  a  quart  pot."  Marion  received  a  very  limited  share  of  education,  and  until  his 
twenty -seventh  year  (1759),  he  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  then  became  a  soldier,  by  joining  an 
expedition  against  the  Cherokees  and  other  hostile  tribes  (see  page  646)  on  the  Western  frontier  of  the 
Carolinas.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  was  made  captain  in 
the  second  Sooth  Carolina  regiment.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Island. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  contest  at  Savannah,  and  from  that  period  until  the  defeat  of  Gates,  near 
Camden,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  he  was  an  active  soldier.  Soon  after  that  affair,  he  organized  a  brigade, 
having  passed  through  the  several  grades  to  that  of  brigadier  of  the  militia  of  his  state.  While  Sumter 
was  striking  heavy  blows,  here  and  there,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  Marion  was  perform- 
mfi  like  service  in  the  northeastern  part,  along  the  Pedee  and  its  tributaries.  In  1781,  he  was  engaged 
with  Lee  and  others  in  reducing  several  British  posts.  After  the  Battle  at  Eutaw,  Marion  did  not  lun^ 
remain  in  the  field,  but  took  his  seat  as  senator  in  the  Legislature.     He  was  soon  again  called  to  the  (teld, 
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full  of  the  spirit  of  romance,  and  his  whole  military  life  was  an  epic  poem.  The  followers 
of  Robin  Hood  were  never  more  devoted  to  their  chief  than  were  the  men  of  Marion's  brigade 
to  their  beloved  leader.     Bryant  has  sketched  a  graphic  picture  of  that  noble  band,  in  his 


SONG  OF  MARION^S  MEN. 

Oar  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Oar  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass  \ 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  Enjrlish  soldiery, 

That  little  dread  us  near ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight, 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear ; 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  bear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hoar  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
*Ti»  life  to  guide  the  flery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
'Tis  life  to  feel  the  night  wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 


A  moment  in  the  British  camp — 

A  moment — and  away 
'Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee  ; 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs, 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming^ 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more, 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 


and  did  not  relinquish  his  sword  until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  peace  came,  Marion  retired  to  his  plan- 
tation, a  little  below  Eutaw,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1795,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  His  last  words  were,  "  Thank  God,  since  I  came  to  man's  estate  I  have  never  intentionally 
done  wrong  to  any  man." 

Marion*s  remains  are  in  the  church-yard  at  Belle  Isle,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley.  Over  them 
is  a  marble  slab,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription :  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-general 
Francis  Marion,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1795,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all  of  his  fellow-citizens.  History  will  record  his  worth,  and  rising  genera- 
tions embalm  his  memory,  as  one  of  the  most  distingaished  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution  j 
which  elevated  his  native  country  to  Honor  and  Independence,  and  secured  to  her  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  peace.  This  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested virtues  of  the  citizen,  and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  soldier,  who  lived  without  fear  and  died  with- 
out reproach." 
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Marion  in  Gates'*  Camp. 


Deacriptlon  of  hia  Rogiment. 


Rebecca  Motte. 


Her  House  fortified  and  garrisoned 


When  Gates  was  pressing;  forward  toward  Camden,  Marion,  with  about  twenty  men  and 
boys,  were  annoying  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pedee.  With  his  ragged  com- 
mand, worse  than  Falstafl^  ever  saw,  he  appeared  at  the  camp  of  Gates,  and  excited  the  rid- 
icule of  the  well-clad  Continentals.*  Gates,  too,  would  doubtless  have  thought  lightly  of 
him,  if  Governor  Rutledge,  who  was  in  the  American  camp,  and  knew  the  partisan's  worth, 
had  not  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  that  general.  Gates  listened  to  his  modestly- 
expressed  opinions  respecting  the  campaign,  but  was  too  conceited  to  regard  them  seriously, 
or  to  offer  to  Marion  a  place  in  his  army.  While  he  was  in  Gates's  camp,  the  Whigs  of 
Williamsburg  District,  who  had  arisen  in  arms,  sent  for  him  to  be  their  commander.  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  gave  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  on  the  spot,  and  he  hastened  to  or- 
ganize that  brigade,  which  we  shall  hereafter  meet  frequently  among  the  swamps,  the  broad 
Savannahs,  and  by  the  water-courses  of  the  South.* 

Fort  Motte,  where  the  brave  Marion  exhibited  his  skill  and  courage,  was  the  principal 


depot  of  the  convoys  be< 
tween  Charleston  and 
Camden,  and  also  for 
those  destined  for  Gran- 
by  and  Ninety  -  Six. 
The  British  had  taken 
possession  of  the  fine 
large  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Motte,*  a  wid- 
ow of  fortune,  which  oc- 
cupied a  commanding 
position.  They  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  deep 
trench  (a  part  of  which 
is  yet  visible),  and  along 
the  interior  margin  of  it 
erected  a  high  parapet. 
Mrs.  Motte  and  her  family,  /^  y 
known  to  be  inimical  to  the  fip/UP^CC^ 
British,  were  driven  to  her 


farm-house,  upon  a  hill 
north  of  the  mansion, 
and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  a  garrison 
of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty men,  under  Captain 
M'Pherson,  a  brave 
British  officer.  Afler 
Colonel  Watson  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  Marion 
and  Lee,  and  crossed 
the  Congaree  (see  page 
681),  those  indefatiga- 
ble partisans  moved 
upon  Fort  Motte.  A 
few  hours  before  their 
arrival  at  that  place, 
y/7  jj     M*Pherson  was  re-enforced 

ffL^n^  ^y  ^  small  detachment  of 
dragoons  sent  from  Charles- 


ton with  dispatches  for  Lord  Rawdon.     They  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  Marion 
and  Lee  appeared  upon  the  height  at  the  farm-house  where  Mrs.  Motte  was  residing. 

After  cautiously  reconnoitering,  Lee  took  position  at  the  farm-house,  and  his  men,  with 
the  field-piece  sent  to  them  by  Greene,  occupied  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  high  plain  on 
which  Fort  Motte  stood.  This  gentle  declivity  is  a  little  southwest  of  the  rail-way  station, 
in  full  view  of  passengers  upon  the  road.     Marion  immediately  oast  up  a  mound  (see  pago 


*  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780,  thus  speaks  of  Marion  and  his 
men,  at  that  time  :  ^^  Colonel  Marion,  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  with  the  army  a  few  day.s. 
attended  by  a  very  few  followers,  distinguished  by  small  leather  caps  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  attire  ; 
their  numbers  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  and  boys,  some  white,  some  black,  and  all  mounted,  but  most  of 
them  miserably  equipped ;  their  appearance  was,  in  fact,  so  burlesque,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the 
diversion  of  the  regular  soldiery  was  restrained  by  the  officers;  and  the  general  himself  was  glad  of  an  op> 
portunity  of  detaching  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  instance,  toward  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  with  or- 
ders to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  furnish  intelligence. 

>  So  certain  was  Gates  of  defeating  Comwallis,  that  when  Marion  departed,  he  instructed  him  to  destroy 
all  the  boats,  flats,  and  scows,  which  might  be  used  by  the  British  in  their  flight. 

*  Rebecca  Brewton  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman.  She  married  Jacob  Motte,  a  planter,  in 
1758,  and  was  the  mother  of  six  children.  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  married  in  suc- 
cession her  two  eldest  daughters ;  the  third  married  Colonel  William  Alston,  of  Charleston.  Her  other 
three  children  did  not  live  to  reach  maturity.  Mrs.  Motte  died  in  1815,  at  her  plantation  on  the  Santee. 
The  portrait  here  given  is  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  Mrs.  EUet's  Womtn  of  the. Revolution.  * 
The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Motte's  descendants. 
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American  Battery.  Sioge  of  Fort  Motte.  Lee'a  Ezpedieiit  Patrtodsm  of  Mn.  Motte. 

683),  upon  which  he  planted  the  8ix-pounder,  in  a  position  to  rake  the  northern  face  of  the 
parapet  of  the  fort,  against  which  Lee  prepared  to  approach.  M'Pherson  had  no  artille- 
ry,  and  his  safety  depended  upon  timely  extraneous  aid,  either  from  Camden  or  Ninety- 
Six. 

Between  the  height  on  which  Lee  was  posted  and  Fort  Motte  is  a  narrow  vale,  which 

allowed  the  assailants  to  approach  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.     From  that  vale 

they  began  to  advance  by  a  parallel^  which,  by  the  assistance  of  some  negroes  from  neigh- 

boring  plantations,  was  sufficiently  advanced  by  the  tenths  to  warrant  the  Amer- 

^*  icans  in  demanding  a  surrender.     A  flag  was  accordingly  dispatched,  with  a 

formal  summons,  but  M'Pherson  gallantly  refused  compliance.  That  evening,  intelligence 
of  Rawdon's  retreat  from  Camden  toward  Nelson's  Ferry  was  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  a  courier  from  Greene  confirmed  the  report.  Delay 
would  be  dangerous,  for  Rawdon,  with  his  superior  force,  could  easily  repulse  them.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  the  light  of  his  beacon-6res  were  seen  on  the  high  hills  of 
dantee,  and  that  night  their  gleamings  upon  the  highest  ground  of  the  country,  opposite 
Fort  Motte,  gave  great  joy  to  the  beleagured  garrison.  To  batter  down  the  enemy's  works 
with  the  field- piece,  or  to  approach  by  a  trench,  was  too  slow  for  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
The  fertile  mind  of  Lee,  full  of  expedients,  suggested  a  quicker  plan  for  dislodging  the  gar- 
rison. The  mansion  of  Mrs.  Motte,  in  the  center  of  the  enemy's  works,  was  covered  with 
shingles,  now  very  dry,  for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several  days,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
powerful.  To  communicate  fire  to  this  mansion  was  Lee's  expedient.  That  officer  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Motte  during  the  siege,  and  her  only  marriageable  daughter 
was  then  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Major  Thomas  Pinckney.  These  circumstances  made  it  a 
painful  duty  for  him  to  propose  the  destruction  of  her  property.  Her  cheerful  acquiescence, 
and  even  patriotic  desire  to  be  able  to  serve  her  country  by  such  a  sacrifice,  gave  him  joy  ; 
and,  communicating  his  plan  to  Marion,  they  hastened  to  execute  it.  It  was  proposed  to 
hurl  ignited  combustibles  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  by  arrows.  These  were  prepareil,  when 
Mrs.  Motte,  observing  their  inferiority,  brought  out  a  fine  bow  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  presented  them  to  Lee.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,^  Lee  sent  Dr.  Irvine,  of  his  cavalry,  with  a  flag,  to  state  truly  the  rela- 

^'  tive  position  of  the  belligerents ;  that  Rawdon  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Santee, 

and  that  immediate  surrender  would  save  many  lives.  M'Pherson  still  refused  compliance ; 
and  at  meridian,  when  the  ditch  was  advanced  within  bow-shot  of  the  fort,  several  arrows 
irom  the  hand  of  Nathan  Savage,  a  private  in  Marion's  brigade,  winged  their  way,  with 
lighted  torches,  toward  the  house.  Two  struck  the  dry  shingles,  and  instantly  a  bright  flame 
crept  along  the  roof  Soldiers  were  ordered  up  to  knock  ofi*  the  shingle  and  put  out  the 
5re,  when  one  or  two  shots  from  Marion's  battery,  raking  the  lof\,  drove  them  below. 
M*Pherson  hung  out  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  By  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Motte,  both  the  victorious  and  the  captive  officers  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  from  her 
table,  while  she  presided  with  all  the  coolness  and  easy  politeness  for  which  she  was  remark- 
able when  surrounded  by  friends  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.* 

*  Lee's  Memoirs,  229-32.  Siimn's  Life  o/Marion^  page  236,  239.  In  this  siege  Msrioo  lost  two  of  his 
t>rave  men,  Sergeant  McDonald  and  Lieutenant  Cmger.  The  British  did  not  lose  a  man  killed,  and  the 
lirisoners  were  all  paroled.  Colonel  Horry,  in  his  narrative,  mentions  some  pleasing  incidents  which  oc« 
furred  at  the  table  of  Mrs.  Motte  on  this  occasion.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  offi. 
<.*er  of  considerable  repatation.  Finding  himself  near  Horry,  Ferguson  said,  ''*'  You  are  Colonel  Horry,  I 
presume,  sir."  Horry  replied  in  the  affirmative,  when  Ferguson  continued,  "  Well,  I  was  with  Colonel 
Watson  when  he  fought  your  General  Marion  on  Sam  pit.  I  think  I  saw  you  there  with  a  party  of  horse, 
and  also  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the  house.  But,"  he  continued,  "  I  was 
hid  in  high  grass,  and  escaped.  You  were  fortunate  in  your  escape  at  Sampit,  for  Watson  and  Small  had 
twelve  hundred  men.'^  "If  so,"  replied  Horry,  "  I  certainly  was  fortunate,  for  I  did  not  suppose  they  had 
more  than  half  that  number."  "  I  consider  myself,"  added  the  captain,  "  equally  fortunate  in  escaping  at 
Nelson's  Old  Field."  "  Truly  yon  were,"  answered  Horry  drily,  **  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militia  oo 
that  occasion."     The  o&cers  present  could  not  suppress  laughter.     When  Greene  inquired  of  Horry  bow 
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Rawdon'f  Retrettt  Belleville.  A  Slave  "  Pasa."  Trial  of  a  Slave.  Colun^bia. 


The  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  humanity,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  were 
Tories  of  a  most  obnoxious  stamp.  As  soon  as  paroled,  they  were  sent  ofi'to  Lord  Rawdon, 
then  crossing  the  Santee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  near  Eutaw  Springs.  The  fall  of  Fort  Motte 
greatly  alarmed  that  officer,  and  two  days  afterward, i^  he  blew  up  the  fortifications  at 
Nelson's  Ferry,  and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  During  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  *  *^ 
Greene  arrived  with  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  being  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  the  siege, 
for  he  was  aware  Rawdon  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.'  Finding  every  thing 
secure,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  Congaree,  after  ordering  Ma- 
rion to  proceed  against  Georgetown,  toward  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  near  the  coast,  and 
directing  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Captain  Finley  with  his  six  pounder,  to  attack  Fort 
Grauby,  thirty-two  miles  above  Fort  Motte,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbia.  Thither 
we  will  presently  proceed. 

About  a  mile  eastward  of  Fort  Motte  is  the  residence  of  Charles  Thomson,  Esq.,  known 
as  Belleville.  It  was  taken  possession  of,  stockaded,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Loyalists  for  a 
while.  The  fine  old  mansion,  which  I  am  told  exhibits  many  bullet-marks  made  by  some 
Whigs,  who  attacked  a  party  of  Tories  stationed  in  the  house,  was  owned  by  William 
Thomson,  who,  next  to  Moultrie,  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  battle  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor,  in  1776.  I  intended  to  visit  Belleville,  but  it  was 
so  late  when  I  had  finished  dinner  with  Mr.  Love,  that  I  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  his 
horses  and  hasten  to  the  station  to  take  passage  for  Columbia.  While  waiting  for  the  cars, 
the  overseer  of  a  plantation  near  requested  me  to  write  a  pass  for  a  sick  female  slave,  whom 
he  was  about  to  send  to  her  master  at  Columbia  for  medical  aid.  Regardless  of  the  pen- 
alty,* I  wrote  upon  a  card  from  my  port-folio,  •*  Pass  Dido  to  Columbia,  Jamcary  19,  1849. 
J.  Smoke."  Two  hours  afterward  I  was  there  also,  but  did  not  again  see  the  namesake  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  fine  town,  handsomely  located  upon  a  high 
plain  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda 
Rivers,  where  they  form  the  Congaree.  It  was  laid  out  iu  1787,  when  the  region  around 
it  was  very  sparsely  populated.  The  Legislature  first  met  there  in  1790.  There  was  a 
settlement  on  each  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below,  called  Granby,  which  was  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  wilderness  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious  ;  and  Columbia  promises  to  be,  from  its  geographical  and  political  situation,  a 
large  inland  city.  It  is  the  favored  seat  of  learning  in  the  state,  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  Theological  SeniiTiary  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  being  located  there. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Columbia  was  very  inclement.  A  cold  drizzle,  which 
iced  every  thing  out  of  doors,  made  me  defer  my  visit  to  Fort  Granby  until  noon,  when, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  abatement,  I  procured  a  conveyance,  and  crossing  the  great  bridge  over 


he  came  to  affront  Captain  Ferguaon ;  he  answered,  *'  He  affronted  himself  by  telling  his  own  story.'' — Hor- 
ry's MS.  Narrative,  quoted  by  Simros,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  239. 

*  Some  writers  attribute  Greene's  presence  at  Fort  Motte  on  this  occasion  to  other  motives  than  here 
represented.  An  unsatisfactory  correspondence  had  recently  taken  place  between  Greene  and  Marion,  the 
former  having  blamed  the  latter  for  not  furnishing  cavalry  horses  when  in  his  power  to  do  so.  Marion, 
conscious  of  having  been  eminently  faithful,  felt  deeply  wronged,  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission to  Greene.  The  latter  soon  perceived  the  injustice  of  his  suspicwns,  and  took  this,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  personal  interview  to  heal  the  wound. 

*  A  slave  found  in  the  streets  of  a  town  after  dark,  without  a  pats,  is  liable  to  be  locked  in  prison  until 
rooming,  and  this  was  written  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina  inflict  the  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  a  person  found  guilty  of  writing  a  pass  for  a  slave  without  authority. 
1  was  informed  of  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  fact,  which  occurred  near  Fort  Motte,  a  few 
days  previous  to  my  visit  there.  Two  slaves,  carpenters,  had  escaped  from  their  home,  and  were  found 
near  Camden  with  well-written  passes  or  permits  to  find  work,  signed  by  the  name  of  their  master.  Who 
wrote  the  forged  passes,  was  a  question  which  puzzled  the  neighborhood.  A  mulatto  on  the  plantation 
was  suspected,  and,  on  being  accused,  confessed  that  be  wrote  ihem,  having  been  secretly  taught  to  write 
by  an  overseer.  A  jury  was  called  to  try  him  for  the  offense,  but  as  the  law  did  not  contemplate  the  ability 
of  a  slave  to  write,  and  as  the  term  per$on  did  not  apply  to  a  negro,  no  punishment  could  be  legally  award- 
ed.    The  jury  simply  recommended  hb  master  to  flog  him. 
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Port  Granby  and  its  Garrisoiu  Mr.  Friday  and  Colonel  Maxwell.  Capture  of  Fort  Granby. 

the  Congaree,  rode  to  the  house  of  James  Cacey,  Esq.,  the  **  Fort  Granby"  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, two  miles  below.  It  is  a  strong  frame  building, 
two  stories  in  height,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Charleston  road,  within  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  of  Friday's  Ferry,  upon  the  Congaree.  It  over- 
looks ancient  Granby  and  the  country  around.  Sev- 
eral houses  of  the  old  village  are  there,  but  the  soli- 
tude of  desolation  prevails,  for  not  a  family  remains. 
Mr.  Cacey  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  yet  he  was  able  to 
give  me  many  mteresting  reminiscences  connected  with 
that  locality,*  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly 
Fo«T  Gbanbv.  ^iti^  him  and  his  family. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Cacey  was  originally  built  by  some  gentlemen  of  Pine  Tree  (Cam- 
den) as  a  store-house  for  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  country,  whence  they  were  sent 
upon  flat-boats  down  the  river  to  the  sea-board.  When  the  chain  of  military  posts  from 
Camden  to  Charleston  was  established,  this  building,  eligibly  located,  was  fortified,  and  called 
Fort  Granby.  A  ditch  was  digged  around  it ;  a  strong  parapet  was  raised  ;  bastions  were 
formed  ;  batteries  were  arranged  ;  and  an  abatis  was  constructed.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  chiefly  Loyalists,  with  a  few  mounted  Hessians,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Maxwell  (a  refugee  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland),  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  regiment.  He  was  neither  brave  nor  experienced,  and  the  want  of  these  qual- 
ities t)f  the  commandant  being  known  to  Lee,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  attacking  him  in  his 
strong  position.  Detaching  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Armstrong,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Rawdon,  Lee  pushed  forward  with  his  usual  celerity,  to  the  investment 
of  Fort  Granby.  Sumter,  instead  of  joining  Greene  before  Camden,  had  made  a  demon- 
stration against  Fort  Granby,  a  few  days  before,  but  finding  it  too  strong  for  his  small  arms, 
had  retired,  and  marched  to  attack  the  British  post  at  Orangeburg,  fifly  miles  below.  Lee 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  May,a  the  day 
on  which  Sumter  took  possession  of  Orangeburg  ;  and  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  battery.  A  dense  fog  the  next 
morning  enabled  him  to  complete  it,  and  mount  the  six  pounder  brought  by  Captain  Finley 
from  Fort  Motte,  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  garrison.  When  the  fog  rolled  away. 
Captain  Finley  discharged  his  cannon,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  legion  infantry  ad- 
vanced, took  an  advantageous  position,  and  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  pickets.  This 
sudden  annunciation  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  his  imposing  display,  alarmed  Max- 
well excessively,  and  he  received  Captain  Eggleston,  who  was  sent  with  a  flag  to  demand  a 
surrender,  with  great  respect.  After  a  brief  consultation  with  his  oflicers,  the  major  agreed 
to  surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  private  property  of  every  sort,  without  an  investiga- 
tion of  title,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors ;'  that  the  garrison  sihould  be  per- 

.  ^  Mr.  Friday,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Cacey,  and  his  brother,  were  the  only  Whigs  of  that  name  in  the 
state,  and  oflen  suffered  insults  from  their  Tory  kinsman.  Mr.  Friday  owned  mills  at  Granby,  and  also 
a  ferry  called  by  his  name  ;  and  when  the  British  fortified  that  post,  the  garrison  supplied  themselves  with 
flour  from  his  establishment.  He  gave  the  British  the  credit  of  dealing  honorably,  paying  him  liberally  for 
every  thing  they  took  from  him-»-flour,  poultry,  cattle,  &c.  On  one  occasion,  when  called  to  the  fort  to 
receive  his  pay.  Major  Maxwell,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  said  to  him,  ^'  Mr.  Friday,  1  hope  you  are 
as  clever  a  fellow  as  those  of  your  name  who  are  with  us."  "No!"  shouted  his  Tory  uncle,  who  was 
standing  near,  "  he's  a  damned  rebel,  and  IMl  split  him  down !"  at  the  same  time  rushing  forward  to  ex- 
ecute his  brutal  purpose.  Colonel  Maxwell  protected  the  patriot,  but  dared  not  rebuke  the  savage,  for  fear 
of  offending  his  Tory  comrades.  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  two  or  three  other  offi- 
cers, passing  through  Granby,  stopped  one  night  at  Mr.  Friday's.  Early  in  the  morning.  Maxwell  said  to 
Mr.  Friday,  "  You  Dutchmen  are  celebrated  for  fine  gardens ;  let  us  go  and  look  at  yours."  When  a  iillle 
distance  from  the  other  officers,  the  colonel  remarked,  "  Mr.  Friday,  you  are  a  friend  to  your  country.  Re- 
main so.  We  have  not  conquered  it  yet,  and  never  will,  and  your  name  will  yet  be  honored,  while  those 
of  your  countrymen  who  are  with  us  will  be  despised."  I  gladly  record  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Friday,  in 
fulfillment  of  this  prediction. 

*  Lee  says,  in  his  Memoirs  (page  234),  that  Maxwell,  "zealous  to  fill  his  purse,  rather  than  to  gather 
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mitted  to  retire  to  Charleston  as.  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged  ;  that  the  militia  should 
be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regulars  ;  and  that  an  escort,  charged  with  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property,  should  attend  the  prisoners  to  Rawdon's  -camp.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Lee's  practice  was  always  to  restore  plundered  property,  when  captured,  to  the  right- 
ful owners  ;  yet,  knowing  the  danger  of  delay,  with  Rawdon  so  near,  he  acquiesced,  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  horses  fit  for  public  service  should  be  led.  To  this  the  mounted  Hes- 
sians objected,  and  the  negotiations  were  suspended.  During  this  suspense,  Captain  Arm- 
strong arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  Rawdon  had  crossed  the  Santee,  and  was  moving 
upon  Fort  Motte.  Lee  waved  the  exception  ;  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  before  noon 
Captain  Rudulph  raised  the  American  flag  on  one  of  the  bastions,  and  the  captive  garrison 
marched,  with  its  escort,  for  Rawdon's  camp.*  Among  the  spoils  of  victory  were  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  salt,  and  liquor.  It  was  a  glorious, 
because  almost  a  bloodless  victory,  for  no  life  was  lost. 

On  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Lee  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Greene,  who  with  great  ex- 
pedition had  pressed  forward,  and  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Friday's  Ferry.     He  crossed 
that  ferry,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth i^  encamped  upon  Ancram's  plan- 
tation, near  the  river,  where  the  victors  and  the  main  army  had  a  joyous  meet-         ^^' 
ing.     During  the  night  a  courier  from  Fort  Motte  announced  the  fact  that  Rawdon  had  re- 
treated, after  a  day's  march,  toward  that  post,  destroyed  the  works  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
was  pushing  on  toward  Charleston.     Early  in  the  morning  another  courier  came  with  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  Sumter's  success  at  Orangeburg.^  and  the  seventeenth  of 
May  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the  little  American  army  at  Fort  Granby.  "^ 

Resting  one  day,  General  Greene  moved  toward  Ninety-Six,  which  place  he  reached  on 
the  twenty-second  of  May.  In  the  mean  while,  he  strengthened  Lee's  legion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  North  Carolina  levies  under  Major  Eaton,  and  then  directed  him  to  hasten 
toward  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  to  join  Pickens,  who,  with  a  body  of  militia,  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  post.      We  will  follow  them  presently. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Cacey  yet  bears  many  "  honorable  scars"  made  by  the  bullets  of  Lee's 
infantry  ;  and  in  the  gable  toward  the  river,  between  the  chimney  and  a  window  (indica- 
ted by  a  black  spot  in  the  engraving),  is  an  orifice,  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  six-pound 
ball  from  Finley's  field-piece.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  numerous  marks  made  by  an  ax 
when  cutting  up  meat  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.;  and  an  old  log  barn  near,  which  stood 
within  the  intrenchments,  has  also  many  bullet  scars. 

I  returned  to  Columbia  at  four  o'clock,  where  I  remained  until  Monday  morning. 

While  at  Columbia,  I  met  a  gentleman  from  Abbeville  District,  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
Fort  Ninety-Six.  He  informed  me  that  the  traveling  was  wretched,  and  quite  daiigerous 
in  that  direction,  and  that  nothing  of  Revolutionary  interest  worth  visiting  yet  remained 
at  that  military  post,  now  the  pleasant  village  of  Cambridge,  seventy-nine  miles  westward 
of  Columbia.  He  also  informed  me  that  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  historical  event  in  his  neighborhood,  would  cheerfully  communicate  all  I  could 
possibly  learn  by  a  personal  visit.  Willing  to  avoid  a  long  and  tedious  journey  unless  it 
was  necessary,  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  by  his  kind  and  prompt  compliance  I  am 
furnished  with  all  necessary  details  respecting  the  locality,  together  with  the  plan  of  the 
forti6cation,  printed  on  page  691.  We  will  here  consider  the  events  which  render  Ninety- 
Six  historically  famous. 

Old  Ninety-Six  was  so  called  because  it  was  within  ninety-six  miles  of  the  frontier  fort, 
Prince  George,  which  was  upon  the  Keowee  River,  in  the  present  Pickens  District.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  near  the  borders  of  Edgefield,  and  within 
six  miles  of  the  Saluda  River.      No  portion  of  the  state  suflered  more  during  the  war  than 

military  laurels,  had,  during  his  command,  pursued  his  favorite  object  with  considerable  success,  and  held 
with  him  in  the  fort  his  gathered  spoil."  This  fact  accounts  for  the  major's  desire  to  have  all  private 
property  confirmed  to  its  possessors  "without  investigation  ol'  title." 

'  The  f'arrison  had  only  sixty  regulars  (the  He!>sians) }  the  remainder  were  Tory  militia. 
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the  district  around  Ninety-Six.  Like  the  neutral  ground  in  West  Chester,  New  York,  Whig 
nor  Tory  could  dwell  there  in  peace,  for  armed  bands  of  each  were  continually  disturbing 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  close  proximity  were  the  hostile  Cherokees,  ready,  when  they  dared, 
tp  scourge  the  settlers. 

The  little  village  of  Ninety-Six  was  stockaded  to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  established  several  posts  in  the  in* 
terior,  its  location  and  salubrity  indicate  it  as  an  important  point  for  a  fortification.  It 
was  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Indians,  keep  in  check  the  Whig 
settlements  west  of  it,  and  cover  those  of  the  Loyalists  in  other  directions ;  and  it  aiibrded 
an  excellent  recruiting-station  for  tbe  concentration  of  Tory  material  in  that  quarter. 

Ninety-Six  was  garrisoned  by  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Loyalists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  of  whom  were  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,*  and  the  remainder  were  South  Car- 
olina Tories,  under  Colonel  King,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Cruger, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Cruger  was  an  energetic  officer,  and  possessed  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  his  superiors  in  the  royal  army.  He  did  not  receive  instructions  from 
Rawdou  when  that  officer  abandoned  Camden,  for  Sumter  cut  off  all  communications;  there- 
fore, he  had  not  prepared  to  evacuate  Ninety-Six  and  join  Colonel  Browne  at  Augusta,  as 
Rawdon  desired  him  to  do.  When  he  learned  that  Greene  was  approaching  Camden,  he 
began  to  strengthen  his  works ;  and  when  informed  that  Lee,  with  his  legion,  had  got  between 
him  and  the  post  at  Augusta,  and  that  Greene  was  approaching  to  besiege  him,  his  garri- 
son labored  night  and  day  still  further  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  Already  he  had  built  a 
stockade  fort  on  the  borders  of  the  village,  in  addition  to  a  star  redoubt.  This  was  strength- 
ened ;  a  parapet  was  raised  ;  a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  and  a  covered  way,  communicating 
with  the  palisaded  village,  was  prepared.  Block- houses,  formed  of  notched  logs,  were  erected 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  village,  near  where  a  star  redoubt  was  constructed.  Before 
Greene  reached  there,  Cruger's  energy  and  skill  had  so  directed  the  efibrts  of  the  garrison, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Haldane,  one  of  Comwallis's  aids,  that  the  place 
presented  an  apparently  insurmountable  strength  against  the  attacks  of  Greene's  little  army 
of  a  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  while,  Marion  and  Sumter  were  directed  to  keep  watch  between  the  San  tee 
and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  hold  Rawdon  in  check,  if  he  should  attempt  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  either  Ninety-Six  or  Augusta,  now  menaced  by  the  Americans ;  while  Lee,  who  left  Fort 
Granby,  with  his  legion,  in  the  evening  after  its  capture,  was  scouring  the  country  between 
those  two  posts,  and  proceeding  to  form  a  junction  with  Pickens.  Informed  that  qoite  a 
large  quantity  of  powder,  balls,  small  arms,  liquor,  salt,  blankets,  and  other  articles,  intend- 
ed for  the  Indians,  and  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  were  deposited  at  Fort  Galphio 
(sometimes  called  Fort  Dreadnought),  a  small  stockade  at  Silver  Bluff,  upon  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah,  twelve  miles  below  Augusta,*  he  hastened  thither  to  capture  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  May,^  he  reached  the  vicinity,  and  Captain 
Rudulph,  with  some  of  the  legion  infantry,  gallantly  rushed  upon  the  fort,  while  a 


^  According  to  M'Kenzie,  in  his  Stricture*  on  Tarleton^s  History,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  Delancey's  battalion  (Loyalists  of  New  York),  and  two  hundred  Jersey  volunteers.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Cruger  was  Colonel  Delancey's  son-in-law.  Colonel  Cruger  died  in  London  in  1807,  aged  sixty-nine. 
His  widow  died  at  Chelsea,  England,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

*  The  house  of  George  Galphin,  deputy  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  inclosed  within  stockades,  was 
used  for  barracks,  and  as  a  store-house  for  various  Indian  supplies.  The  land  is  now  owned  by  Ex-governor 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina. 

Previous  to  1773,  Galphin,  by  his  dealings  with  the  Creek  Indians,  had  made  them  indebted  to  him  io 
the  sum  of  $49,000.  To  secure  the  payment  of  this  and  other  debts,  the  Creeks  conveyed  to  the  British 
government,  in  1773,  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgia.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  this  land  belonged  to  that  state,  and  to  the  local  Legislature  Galphin  applied  for  the  payment 
of  his  claim.  It  was  refused.  In  1847,  Milledge  Galphin,  surviving  heir  and  executor  of  the  Indian  agent, 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  payment  of  the  claim,  principal  and  interest ;  and  in  1850,  the  general  government 
allowed  what  the  local  government  had  pronounced  illegal.  The  *^  Galphin  claim^'  took  a  large  sum  from 
oar  National  Treasury,  for  interest  had  been  accumulating  for  about  seventy  years. 
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small  body  of  militia  attacked  the  garrison  from  another  quarter.  With  the  loss  of  only 
one  man,  the  fort,  with  all  its  contents,  was  captured  by  the  Americans.  After  resting  a 
few  hours,  Lee  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  who  was  a  Continental  officer,  to  cross  the  Sa- 
vannah, join  bodies  of  militia  in  that  neighborhood,  proceed  to  Augusta  with  a  flag,  inform 
Colonel  Browne  of  the  approach  of  Greene,  and  demand  an  instant  surrender  of  Forts  Corn- 
wallis  and  Grierson,  at  that  place.  The  events  which  followed  will  be  detailed  in  another 
chapter. 

Greene  arrived  before  Ninety-Six  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, »  with  less  than  one 
thousand  regulars*  and  a  few  undisciplined  militia.  He  found  quite  a  strong  fort, 
well  situated.  On  tjie  left  of  the  village,  in  a 
valley,  was  a  spring  and  rivulet,  which  fur- 
nished water  to  the  garrison.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  rivulet,  upon  an  eminence,  was  a 
stockade  fort,  and  upon  the  other  side,  near  the 
village,  was  a  fortified  jail.  These  were  to  de- 
fend the  water  of  the  rivulet,  for  none  could  be 
had  within  the  town.  Eastward  of  the  village 
stood  the  principal  work,  a  star  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  angles,  salient  and  re-entering, 
with  a  ditch  and  abatis,  and  furnished  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  thing  was  judi- 
ciously arranged  for  defense,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Cruger  defied  Greene  when  he  ap- 
peared. 

Colonel  Kosciuszko  was  with  Greene,  and 
under  his  direction  the  besiegers  began  ap- 
proaches by  parallels.  They  broke  ground 
near  the  star  redoubt  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second.  Perceiving  this,  Cruger  placed  his  three  cannons  upon  a  platform,  in  that 
direction,  before  noon  the  next  day,  and  manned  the  parapet  with  infantry.  Under  cover 
of  these,  a  sally  party,  under  Lieutenant  Roney,  rushed  out  upon  the  besiegers,  drove  the 
guards  back  toward  the  lines,  bayoneted  all  who  fell  in  the  way,  destroyed  the  American 
works  as  far  as  they  had  progressed,  and  carried  ofi*  all  of  the  intrenching  tools.  Lieuten- 
ant Roney  was  mortally  wounded,  and  that  was  all  the  loss  the  enemy  sustained.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  great  gallantry,  before  a  detachment  sent  by  Greene  to  re-enforce 
Kosciuszko,  arrived  upon  the  ground.  Kosciuszko  now  commenced  another  approach  to  the 
star  redoubt.  He  broke  ground  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  under  cover  of  a  ravine, 
and  day  by  day  slowly  approached  the  fortress.  In  the  mean  while,  Pickens  and  Lee  be- 
sieged and  captured  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson  at  Augusta,  and  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Greene.  Lee  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  June,b  and  Pickens  soon  afterward 
joined  him.     These  active  partisans  were  directed  to  attack  the  enemy's  works  on 
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*  Colonel  Williams,  deputy  adjutant  general,  in  his  returns  stated  them  thus  :  Fit  for  duty,  rank  and  file, 
Maryland  brigade,  427  ;  Virginia  ditto,  43 1  ;  North  Carolina  battalion,  66 ;  Delaware  ditto  [under  Captain 
Kirkwood],  60 ;  in  all,  984.     The  number  of  the  militia  is  not  mentioned. 

*  This  plan  is  from  a  sketch  sent  to  me  by  James  M.  M^Cracken,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  South  Carolina. 
a  indicates  the  spring,  with  a  rivulet  running  from  it ;  6,  a  stockade  fort ;  c,  the  old  jail,  which  was  also  for- 
tified ;  rf,  the  court-house;  e,  star  redoubt;  /,  first  mine,  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible;  gggg^i^e  be- 
sieging encampments ]  hhh,  stookades  inck)sing  the  village ;  t\  the  covered  way  from  the  stockade  fort  to 
the  lines  around  the  village. 

Mr.  M'Cracken  observes,  "  The  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  battle-ground  are  considered  by  the  inhabit- 
ants too  sacred  to  be  molested.  The  land  is  now  (1849)  owned  by  John  C.  M'Gehee,  of  Madison  county, 
Florida.  The  present  village  of  Cambridge  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  battle-ground,  and  the 
road  leading  through  it,  north  and  south,  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Hamburg  (opposite  Augusta)  to 
Greenville.  I  have  three  small  cannons  in  my  possession,  one  six  and  two  four  pounders,  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six." 
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the  west.  They  immediately  commenced  regular  approaches  to  the  stockade  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  supply  of  water ;  and  at  a  proper  distance  from  it  erected  a  battery  to  cover  fur- 
ther approaches,  and  planted  a  six  pounder  upon  it,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Finn. 
Cruger  saw  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison  when  these  parallels,  made  slowly, 
day  by  day,  should  be  completed.  He  had  found  means  to  inform  Lord  Rawdon  of  his  crit- 
ical situation,  and  hourly  he  expected  aid  from  him.  To  gain  time  for  this  succor  to  arrive, 
he  made  nightly  sallies,  and  bloody  encounters  frequently  occurred,  while  almost  daily  the 
American  foraging  parties  were  attacked  by  bands  of  Tories.*  Yet  slowly  and  surely  the 
Americans  approached  ;  and  when  the  second  parallel  was  completed,  Greene  sent  Colonel 
Williams  to  demand  a  surrender,  with  promises  of  kind  treatment.  Ci^uger  promptly  replied 
that  he  should  defend  the  fort  till  the  last  exti-emity,  and  regarded  neither  the  threats  nor 
the  promises  of  the  American  general.  A  battery,  constructed  in  the  second  parallel,  now 
opened  upon  the  redoubt,  and  under  its  cover  Kosciuszko  pressed  forward  his  approach  with 
vigor.  On  the  eleventh,^  Greene  received  a  dispatch  from  Sumter,  announcing 
'  *  the  startling  intelligence  that  on  the  third,  a  fleet  arrived  from  Ireland  with  re- 
enforcements  for  Rawdon,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  a  detachment  from  the  Guards,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Gould.  Raw- 
don had  been  anxiously  awaiting  at  Monk's  Corner,  near  Charleston,  this  propitious  event. 
He  had  'heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Cornwallis  at  Augusta  and  the  investment  of  Ninety-Six, 
but  with  his  small  force,  and  Marion  and  Sumter  before  him,  he  dared  not  march  to  the 
aid  of  Cruger.  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops,  he  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth*>  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six,  with  seventeen  hundred  foot  and  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  horse.  A  few  other  troops  from  his  camp  at  Monk's  Corner  joined  him, 
and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  he  proceeded  toward  Orangeburg.  Greene  dis- 
patched Pickens  to  the  aid  of  Sumter,  and  ordered  Marion  from  the  lower  country  to  join 
them  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  They  could  do  little  to  oppose  him,  and 
Greene  began  to  despair  of  reducing  the  garrison  to  submission  before  Rawdon's  arrival. 

The  besiegers  now  deplored  the  fact  that  earlier  attention  had  not  been  bestowed  upon 
attempts  on  the  western  side  to  deprive  the  garrison  of  water,  and  thus  force  a  capitulation. 
To  this  object  the  chief  efforts  were  now  directed,  and  the  most  eflectual  step  to  accomplish 
it  was  to  destroy  the  stockade.  The  method  of  approaches  was  too  slow,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  burn  it.  A  dark  storm  was  gathering,  and  toward  evening,  covered 
by  its  impending  blackness,  a  sergeant  and  nine  privates,  with  combustibles,  cautiously  ap- 
proached, and  four  of  them  gained  the  ditch.  While  in  the  act  of  applying  the  fire,  they 
were  discovered.  A  volley  of  musketry  was  immediately  opened  upon  them,  and  the  ser- 
geant and  five  of  his  party  were  killed  ;  the  other  four  escaped.  The  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  a  countryman  was  seen  riding  along  the  American 
lines  south  of  the  town,  talking  familiarly  with  officers  and  soldiers.     It  was  a  circumstance 
too  common  to  excite  special  notice.     At  length,  reaching  the  great  road  leading  directly 
into  the  town,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  rode  safely  to  the  gate,  ^ 
holding  a  letter  in  his  raised  hand.     He  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  for  he  was  the 

^  Among  the  most  active  of  these  parties  was  the  ^'  Bloody  Seoat,"  under  the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham. 
They  hovered  around  the  American  camp  like  vultures,  and  picked  off  the  patriots  in  detail.  The  most 
active  opponent  of  this  scoundrel  was  William  Beale,  of  Ninety-Six.  He  formed  a  scouting  party  of  Whigs, 
and  soon  they  became  a  terror  to  the  Tories.  On  one  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  plundered  the 
house  of  Befde's  mother,  during  his  absence.  On  his  return,  Beale  went  in  pursuit,  and  approaching  Cun- 
ningham, that  marauder  wheeled  and  fled.  The  race  continued  for  almost  three  miles,  when  Cunningham 
turned,  and  with  a  pistol,  shot  Beale's  horse  dead.  Beale  retreated  backward,  daring  the  Tory  to  follow. 
The  latter,  fearing  a  Whig  ambush,  rode  off.  On  another  occasion,  Cunningham  and  his  party  surrounded 
a  house  where  Beale  and  a  Whig  were  stopping.  They  heard  the  approach  of  the  Tories,  when,  rushing 
to  their  horses  and  rattling  their  swords,  Beale  gave  command  as  if  to  a  troop.  It  was  dark,  and  Cunning- 
ham, who  had  thirteen  men  with  him,  fled  in  great  haste.  Cunningham  was  so  mortified,  when  he  learned 
that  they  had  been  frightened  away  by  a  couple  of  Whigs,  that  he  swore  vengeance  against  Beale. — Lttttr 
of  Jamet  Jlf.  M^Cracken^  Esq 
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bearer,  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Rawdon,  announcing  his  approach  with  a  large  force.  The 
beleaguered  garrison,  almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering  (for  this  was  the  first  intelh'gence 
Cruger  had  received  from  Rawdon  since  his  evacuation  of  Camden),  were  animated  with 
fresh  hope,  while  the  besiegers,  aware  of  the  approach  of  succor  for  the  besieged,  were  nerved 
to  greater  exertions.  They  completed  their  parallels,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
Mayham  Tower,*  from  which  to  fire  into  the  star  redoubt.  To  guard  against  this  advant- 
age of  height,  Major  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  redoubt,  piled  bags  of  sand  upon  the 
parapets.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  a  general  fire  was  opened  upon  the  works, 
and  so  eflectual  was  it  upon  the  stockade  and  its  vicinity,  that  the  garrison  was  deprived 
of  water  from  the  rivulet.  Had  this  advantage  been  maintained,  and  Rawdon  been  delayed 
thirty  hours  longer,  Cruger  roust  have  surrendered. 

Rawdon  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sumter,  afler  passing  Orangeburg,  and  no^ 
approached  Ninety-Six.  Greene  perceived  that  he  must  either  storm  the  works  at  once, 
fight  Rawdon,  or  retire.  He  determined  upon  the  former ;  and  at  noon  on  the 
eighteenth,^  the  Mayham  Tower  being  completed,  and  two  trenches  and  a  mine  '  ""*' 
nearly  let  into  the  enemy's  ditch,  the  center  battery  opened  upon  the  star,  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  attack.  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment,  with  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  brigades,  led  the  attack  on  the  left ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  Kirk  wood's  Dela  wares,  advanced  on  the  right ;  Lieutenants  Duval,  of 
Maryland,  and  Selden,  of  Virginia,  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  of  Campbell ;  and  Captain 
Rudulph  that  of  Lee.  Riflemen  were  stationed  in  the  tower,  fascines  were  constructed  to 
fill  the  ditch,  and  long  poles,  with  iron  hooks,  were  prepared  to  pull  down  the  sand-bags 
from  the  parapets.  Campbell  and  Lee  rushed  to  the  assault  simultaneously.  Cruger  re- 
ceived the  attack  with  firmness,  and,  from  apertures  between  the  sand-bags.  Colonel  Greene's 
riflemen  did  great  execution.  Duval  and  Selden  boldly  entered  the  ditch,  and  coinmenced 
pulling  down  the  sand-bags.  The  parapet  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayonets,  yet  they  could 
not  reach  the  assailants.  Rapidly  the  bags  were  disappearing  in  the  ditch  below,  and 
Campbell  was  pressing  to  ascend  the  parapet  and  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  garrison, 
when  Captain  French,  of  Delancey's  corps,  and  Captain  Campbell,  of  New  Jersey,  issued 
from  a  sally-port  of  the  star  redoubt  with  a  few  men,  anjl  taking  opposite  directions  in  the 
ditch,  fiercely  assailed  Duval  and  Selden,  at  the  same  time,  with  bayonets.  Terri(>le  was 
the  conflict  which  followed.  The  brave  patriots  were  assailed  both  in  front  and  overhead, 
yet  they  maintained  their  ground  for  some  minutes.  At  length  both  leaders  of  the  forlorn 
hope  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  party  retreated  to  the  trenches. 

While  this  bloody  scene  was  transpiring  at  the  star  redoubt,  one  more  successful  eflbrt 
for  the  besi^ers  occurred  at  the  stockade.  Rudulph  made  his  way  into  the  fort,  and  the 
enemy,  with  some  prisoners,'  hastily  retreated  to  the  main  works.  This  advantage  Lee  in- 
tended to  follow  up,  by  entering  the  town,  assailing  the  fortified  jail,  and  then  to  assist  in 
reducing  the  star  redoubt ;  but  General  Greene,  perceiving  the  slaughter  in  the  ditch,  and 
desirous  of  saving  his  troops,  ordered  Lee  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  stockade  he 
had  gained.  Greene  then  sent  a  flag  to  Cruger,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Cruger  refused,  claiming  that  service  for  the  victor,  whoever 
he  might  be.  Believing  the  reduction  of  the  post  to  be  doubtful  before  the  arrival  of  Raw- 
don, and  unwilling  to  encounter  that  general's  superior  force,  Greene  withdrew  the  detach- 
ment from  the  stockade,  and  prepared  for  a  general  retreat.     Thus  ended  the  ^lege  of 


*  For  description  of  the  Mayham  Tower,  and  the  origin  of  its  name,  see  an  accoant  of  the  attack  npoo 
Fort  Watson,  page  707. 

*  Mr.  M^Crackenlre  ates,  that  among  the  prisoners  in  one  of  the  redoubts  was  one  named  Benjamin  Ed- 
dins.  Lieatenant-colonel  Cruger  frequently  visited  him,  and  often  importuned  him  to  eschew  Republican- 
ism and  join  the  British  army.  Eddins  at  length  became  tired  of  these  importunities,  and  one  day  said  to 
Cruger,  **  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner  in  your  power ;  you  may  cut  out  my  heart  (baring  his  bosom),  or  you  may 
drag  my  limbs  and  body  asunder  with  ropes  and  horses ;  all  this  will  I  endure  rather  than  desert  my  coun- 
try's flag.''  Charmed  by  his  boldness  and  patriotism,  Colonel  Cruger  replied,  *^  Sir,  yoo  are  too  true  a 
rebel  to  remain  here ;  you  are  liberated  from  this  moment." 
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Ninety-Six,  which  continued  twenty -seven  days.  During  this  siege,  the  Americans  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Captain  Armstrong,  of 
the  Maryland  line,  a  most  valuable  officer,  was  shot  through  the  head,  during  the  assault 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  fell  dead.  He  was  the  only  American  officer  who  was  killed.  Cap- 
tain Benson,  also  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  shoulder. 
The  exact  loss  of  the  besieged  was  not  Reported . 
A  Juno  20,         On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  Greene  raised  the  siege,  crossed  the  Saluda,* 

^^*^^'  and  rapidly  retreated  toward  the  Ennoree.*  He  had  communicated  to  Sumter  no- 
tice of  the  events  of  the  eighteenth,  advised  him  of  the  route  of  his  retreat,  and  ordered  the 
corps  in  his  front,  with  the  cavalry  of  Washington,  to  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first,  Rawdon  and  his  army  reached  Ninety-Six,  and  were 
welcomed  with  every  expression  of  joy.  Cruger  was  greatly  and  justly  applauded  for  his 
gallant  defense.  On  the  same  evening,  when  their  mutual  congratulations  had  ceased,  and 
his  army,  after  forced  marches  for  fourteen  days,  were  rested,  Rawdon  started  in  pursuit  of 
Greene.  He  was  eager  to  strike  and  utterly  destroy  or  disperse  his  little  army  ;  regain  the 
various  posts  he  had  lost ;  scatter  the  partisan  forces  of  Marion  and  Sumter ;  revive  the 
hopes  and  energies  of  the  Loyalists,  and  thus  strengthen  the  power  of  Cornwallis,  who  at 
this  time  was  devastating  Lower  Virginia.  Rawdon  crossed  the  Saluda  in  quest  of  Greene 
(who  had  now  got  beyond  the  Tyger,  in  Union  District),  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  En- 
noree,  where  he  acquired  information  which  convinced  him  that  further  pursuit  would  be 
useless,  and  with  his  wearied  troops  he  returned  to  Ninety-Six. 

When  Greene  heard  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  Rawdon,  he  halted,  and  ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  to  follow  the  enemy  with  his  corps,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intel- 
ligence. Greene  had  intended  to  retreat  to  Charlotte,  but  now  his  future  movements  de- 
pended upon  those  of  his  adversary.  Lee  soon  ascertained  that  Rawdon  had  determined  to 
abandon  Ninety-^Six,  and  to  join  a  force  under  Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  had  ordered  to 
advance  from  Charleston  to  Friday's  Ferry  at  Granby  ;  while  Colonel  Cruger,  with  his  gar- 
rison and  those  Loyalists,  with  their  property,  who  might  choose  to  follow,  were  to  march 
directly  to  Orangeburg.  While  Rawdon  was  thus  preparing  to  abandon  the  upper  coun- 
try, Sumter  intercepted  a  letter  to  that  officer  from  Colonel  Balfour  at  Charleston,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  recalled  Stewart  after  he  had  commenced  his  march  for  Friday's  Ferry. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Greene,  who  immediately  directed  his  hospital  and  heavy  baggage, 
then  at  Winnsborough,  to  be  forwarded  to  Camden,  while  he  prepared  to  pursue  Rawdon 
with  all  his  force.  He  sent  Lee  to  gain  the  front  of  the  British  army  before  it  should 
reach  Friday's  Ferry,  and  dispatched  messages  to  Marion  and  Sumter,  ordering  them  to 
take  a  similar  position.*     Lee  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in  a  skirmish  with  a  part  of 


*  The  wives  of  Lieutenant-colooel  Cruger  and  Major  Greene  were  at  a  farm-house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ninety.Six  when  the  American  array  arrived.  General  Greene  soon  quieted  iheir  fears,  and  as  they 
preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  to  joining  their  husbands  in  the  beleaguered  town,  he  placed  a  guard 
there  to  protect  them.  This  kindness  Mrs.  Cruger  reciprocated  on  the  day  when  the  Americans  left,  by 
informing  some  light  troops  who  had  been  out  scouting,  and  were  passing  by  the  farm-house  toward  the 
post,  of  the  termination  of  the  siege  and  the  direction  taken  by  General  Greene  in  his  retreat.  Without 
this  limely  information,  they  would  have  been  captured. 

*  It  is  related  that  the  message  to  Sumter  from  Greene  was  conveyed  by  Emily  Geiger,  the  daughter  of 
a  German  planter  in  Fairfield  District.  He  prepared  a  letter  to  Sumter,  but  none^of  his  men  appeared  will- 
mg  to  attempt  the  hazardous  service,  for  the  Tories  were  on  the  alert,  as  Rawdon  was  approaching  the 
Congaree.  Greene  was  delighted  by  the  boldness  of  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  carry  the  letter  to  Sumter.  With  his  usual  caution,  he  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Emily,  fearing  she  might  lose  it  on  the  way.  The  maiden  mounted  a 
fleet  horse,  and  crossing  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  pressed  on  toward  Somter^s  camp.  Passing 
through  a  dry  swamp  on  the  second  day  of  her  journey,  she  was  intercepted  by  some  Tory  sooats.  Com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Greene's  army,  she  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  was  taken  to  a  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  and  confined  in  a  room.  With  proper  delicacy,  they  sent  for  a  woman  to  search  her 
person.  No  sooner  was  she  left  alone,  than  she  ate  up  Greene's  letter  piece  by  piece. .  After  a  while,  the 
matron  arrived,  made  a  careful  search,  but  discovered  nothing.  With  many  apologies,  Emily  was  allowed 
tit  pursue  her  journey.     She  reached  Sumter's  camp,  communicated  Greene's  message,  and  soon  Rawdon 
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his  corps,  under  Captain  Eorgleslon,  a  foraging  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  dragoons,  with  some 
wagons,  were  captured  and  sent  to  Greene's  camp,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  near  it^ 


AaRBsT  or  Emilt  Gxiobii. 

junction  with  the  Broad  River  at  Columbia.  Rawdon,  not  meeting  with  Stuart,  and 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  delay,  was  baffled,  and  turning  southward,  pushed  on  toward 
Orangeburg,  unwilling  now  to  encounter  the  Americans,  for  he  had  only  a  thousand  men 
with  him.  In  the  mean  while,  Stuart  had  again  marched  from  Charleston  ;  and  Marion 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington  being  engaged  in  retarding  his  progress,  did  not  join 
Lee  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July,  when  that  officer  and  his  corps  were  upon 
Beaver  Creek,  in  the  present  Lexington  District. 

Rawdon  halted  at  Orangeburg,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  post  there,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Cruger  and  his  Loyalists.  Greene,  advancing  rapidly,  approached  that 
place  with  a  force  now  augmented  to  almost  two  thousand  men,  before  the  British  general 
had  time  properly  to  arrange  his  camp  and  cast  up  defenses.  Rawdon*s  force,  though  in- 
ferior to  Greene's,  was  so  strongly  posted  and  furnished  with  artillery,  that  the  latter  was 
unwilling  to  hazard  an  assault,  particularly  as  Cruger  was  hourly  expected  at  Orangeburg. 
As  the  heat  of  the  season  was  oppressive,  provisions  scarce,  and  sickness  increasing  among 
his  troops,  he  crossed  the  Congaree,  and  encamped  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  where  salu- 
brious air  and  excellent  water  soon  restored  the  vigor  of  his  army.  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee 
were  ordered  to  make  rapid  marches  toward  Charleston,  beat  up  the  British  quarters  at  Dor- 
chester and  Monk's  Corner,  cut  ofi*  convoys  between  Rawdon  and  the  capital,  and  then  join 
the  main  army  upon  the  Santee  Hills.      Here  we  will  leave  the  belligerents  for  the  present. 

I  lef^  Columbia  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, &  and  was  at  Orangeburg,    ,j«„23, 
fiAy-one  miles  distant,  at  half  past  nine.     The  weather  was  delightful.     A  dreamy      i^^- 
haziness  was  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  air  was  as  mild  as  early  June.     Leaving  my  bag- 
gage at  the  rail-way  station,  I  strolled  over  that  village  and  vicinity,  for  an  hour,  with  a  gen- 
tleman from  Columbia,  who  was  familiar  with  its  historical  localities.     The  village  (which 


yetm  flving  before  the  Americans  toward  Orangeburg.  Emily  Geiger  afterward  married  Mr.  Thurwits,  a 
rich  piaoter  on  the  Coogaree.  The  picture  of  her  capture,  here  given,  I  copied  from  the  original  painting 
by  Flagg,  in  possession  of  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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was  settled  as  early  as  1735)  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  gently-rolling  plain,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Edisto  (which  is  here  skirted  with  swamps),  and  contains  about  four  hundred 
inhabitants.  There  are  several  elegant  dwellings  standing  upon  each  side  of  the  broad 
street  extending  from  the  rail-way  to  the  heart  of  the  village,  all  shaded  by  lofty  trees.  It 
is  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Charleston,  and  being  the  seat  of  justice,  is  the  largest  town  in 
Orange  District.  It  has  a  handsome  court-house  and  jail,  and  is  regularly  laid  out.  The 
old  jail,  which  the  British' fortiBed  while  they  occupied  the  place,  was 
buik  oi  briek.  in  ]  7  70,  and  stood  upon  the  crown  of  the  gentle  hill,  a  few 
yards  nortlnviHt  of  the  old  court-house  (represented  in  the  picture), 
which  is  yet  standing.  The  court-house  is  a 
frame  building,  and  was  used  for  a  blacksmith's 
shop  when  I  was  there.  The  two  trees  seen  on 
the  left  are  venerable  Pride-of-Indias,  choice 
shade-trees  of  the  South.  This  edifice  exhibited 
several  bullet-marks,  the  effect  of  Sumter's  assault 
in  1781.      After  sketching  this — the  only  remain- 

Th.  old  Coukthou...  ^"^  ^^^^^  °.^  ^^®  Revolution  at  Orangeburg,  except 

some  vestiges  of  the  works  cast  up  by  Rawdon, 
half  a  mile  westward,  near  the  Edisto — I  hired  a  horse  and  gig  to  visit  Eutaw  Springs, 
about  forty  miles  distant,  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Santee.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  could  ascertain  their  probable  distance  from  Orangeburg  ;  and  the  person  from  whom 
I  procured  a  conveyance  supposed  it  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  His  price  was  de- 
termined by  the  distance,  and  he  was  agreeably  surprised,  on  my  return,  to  learn  that  I  had 
traveled  eighty  miles.  Before  departing  on  this  journey,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Revolutionary  events  which  distinguish  Orangeburg. 

Orangeburg  was  one  of  the  chain  of  military  posts  established  by  the  British  after  the 
fall  of  Charleston.!^  The  jail  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  about  seventy 
*  *  "^'  *  militia  and  a  dozen  regulars.  Sumter,  when  marching  to  join  Greene  at  Cam- 
den, according  to  orders,  conceived  a  plan  for  capturing  Fort  Granby,  and  therefore  did  not 
re-enforce  his  general.  He  began  the  siege  successfully,  when,  learning  the  fact  that  Raw- 
don had  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Orangeburg,  he  left  Colonel  Taylor,  with  a  strong  party, 
to  maintain  the  siege  of  Fort  Granby,  while  he  should  strike  the  garrison  at  the  former  place, 
before  it  should  retire.  By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  Orangeburg  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  of  May,b  and,  after  one  or  two  volleys,  the  garrison  surrendered  themselves 
unconditional  prisoners  of  war.  Paroling  his  prisoners,  Sumter  hastened  toward  Fort 
Granby  ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Lee  had  invested  and  reduced  it,  allowing,  as  we  have  seen 
(page  689),  the  most  favorable  terms.  Sumter  was  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Lee,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  only  snatched  from  him  the  laurels  he  had  almost  won,  but  that  he 
had  hastened  the  capitulation,  and  allowed  favorable  terms,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  sur- 
render before  Sumter  could  arrive.  No  doubt  the  garrison  would  have  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, if  besieged  a  day  or  two  longer.  Sumter  sent  an  indignant  letter  of  complaint  to 
Greene,  inclosing  his  commission.  Greene,  knowing  his  worth,  returned  it  to  him  with 
many  expressions  of  regard,  and  Sumter,  sacrificing  private  resentment  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  remained  in  the  army. 

On  the  day  after  Rawdon's  arrival  at  Orangeburg,  he  was  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart,  with  the  third  regiment  from  Ireland,  called  the  Bufis,  whom  Rawdon  had  ordered 
from  Charleston.  The  retirement  of  Greene  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  and  the  rendez- 
vous there  of  the  several  corps  of  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Lee,  indicating  a  present  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Lord  Rawdon  proceeded  to  Charleston,  and  embarked  for  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  his  health.'     The  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field  now  devolved 

^  While  Rawdon  was  in  Charleston  preparing  to  sail  for  Europe,  the  execution  of  Colonel  Hayne  oc- 
curred. This  fool  stain  upon  the  character  of  Rawdon  and  Colonel  Balfour,  the  oommandant  at  Charles- 
ton, we  shall  consider  hereafter. 
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upon  Colonel  Stuart.  That  officer  soon  left  Orangeburg,  and,  moving  forward,  encamped 
npon  the  Congaree,  near  its  junction  with  the  Wateree.  The  two  armies  were  only  six- 
teen miles  apart  by  air  line,  but  two  rivers  rolled  between,  and  they  could  not  meet  without 
making  a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  Stuart's  foraging  parties  soon  spread  over  the  country. 
Marion  was  detached  toward  the  Combahee  Ferry,  and  Washington  went  across  the  Wa- 
teree to  disperse  them.  Many  brisk  skirmishes  ensued.  In  the  mean  time,  Greene  was 
re-enforced  by  a  brigade  of  Continental  troops  from  North  Carolina,  under  General  Sumner.' 
Intent  upon  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina,  he  determined,  with  his  augmented  strength,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  led  the  San  tee  Hills  on  the  twenty  ^second  of  August, »  with 
about  twenty-six  hundred  ^men  (only  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  fit  for  active 
service),  crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  Camden  Ferry,  and  made  rapid  marches  to  Friday's 
Ferry,  on  the  Congaree.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  a  body  of  South  Carolina  state  troops  recently  organized,  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  On  hearing  of  Greene's  approach,  Stuart  decamped  from  Orangeburg,  and 
pitched  his  tents  at  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  below,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  Americans. 
Thither  let  us  proceed,  where  we  shall  meet  the  two  armies  in  terrible  conflict. 

I  left  Orangeburg  for  Eutaw  Springs  at  eleven  o'clock,  b  The  day  was  so  warm  b  jan.  36; 
that  the  shade  of  the  pine  forests  was  very  refreshing.  My  horse  was  fleet,  the  ^^*^' 
gig  light,  the  road  level  and  generally  fine,  and  at  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Avinger  (Vances's  Ferry  post-office),  thirty  miles  distant.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Or- 
angeburg I  crossed  the  Four-hole  Swamp,'  upon  a  narrow  causeway  of  logs  and  three 
bridges.  The  distance  is  about  a  mile,  and  a  gloomier  place  can  not  well  be  imagined. 
On  either  side  was  a  dense  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  closely  interlaced  with  vines  ;  and  above, 
draped  with  moss,  towered  lofty  cypresses  and  gums.  At  two  o'clock  I  passed  one  of  those 
primitive  school-houses,  built  of  logs  (for  portrait,  see  next  page),  which  the  traveler  meets 
occasionally  in  the  South.  It  stood  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  in  front  was  a  fine  Pride' 
of-India-  Tree,  under  which  the  teacher  sat  listening  to  the  eflbrts  of  half  a  dozen  children 
in  the  science  of  orthography.  The  country  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  many  of  the 
children,  living  four  or  five  miles  away  from  the  school-house,  are  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
the  negro  servants.  I  stopped  a  moment  in  conversation  with  the  pedagogue,  who  was  a 
Vermonter,  one  of  those  New  England  people  described  by  Halleck  as 

"  Wandering  through  the  Sontbern  countries,  teaching 
The  ABC  from  Webster's  Spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching." 

He  appeared  satisfied  with  his  success  in  each  vocation,  and  hinted  that  the  daughter  of  a 

^  Although  the  name  of  General  Jethro  Sumner  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  in  the  general  histories 
of  the  War  for  Independence,  his  services  in  the  Southern  campaigns  were  well  appreciated  by  his  peers 
and  compatriots  in  the  field.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  as  early  as  1760  his  merits  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  a  pa3rniaster  in  the  provincial  army -of  that  state,  and  commander  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In 
1776,  he  lived  in  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Continental  troops,  and  joined  the 
army  at  the  North,  under  Washington.  He  went  South  with  General  Gates,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Sander's 
^  J  Creek  (Camden)  when  the  Americans  were  defeated.     He 

y^  yyy^  y^  ^^  was  actively  engaged  when  Greene  took  command  of  the 

(^^^^r^^^J^  Jy?y>j^j»7  4^%/^^*"^  army,  and  continu^  in  North  Carolina  until  he  marched  to 
^^^  re-enforce  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.     When 

Greene  heard  of  the  abduction  of  Governor  Burke,  after  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  in  which  Sumner  was  en- 
gaged, be  sent  that  officer  into  North  Carolina  to  awe  the  Tories  and  encourage  the  Whigs.  After  the' 
war,  General  Sumner  married  a  wealthy  widow  at  Newbem.  He  died  in  Warren  county.  North  Carolina, 
and  was  buried  near  old  Shocco  Chapel,  and  Bute  old  Court  House.  The  following  inscription  is  upon  his 
tomb-stone :  **  To  the  memory  of  General  Jethko  Sumner,  one  of  the  heroes  of  '76." — See  Wheeler's 
Hutory  of  North  Carolina,  page  425. 

*  This  swamp  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  deep  and  sluggish  stream,  a  branch  of  the  South 
Edisto,  which  it  skirts,  disappears  from  the  surface  four  times  within  this  morass.  Plunging  into  one  pit, 
the  water  boils  up  Hrom  the  next ;  disappearing  again  in  the  third,  it  reappears  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
courses  its  way  to  the  Edisto.  These  pits  are  about  half  a  mile  apart,  and  are  filled  with  remarkably  fine 
fish  which  may  be  taken  with  a  hook  and  line  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  ^. 

II.  Yy  n        J 
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A  Yankee  Schoolmaster. 


Road  to  Eutaw. 


Locality  and  Appearance  of  die  Springs. 


A  SouTUKBN  School  HOU8K. 


neighboring  planter  had  promised  him  her  heart  and  hand.     When  obtained,  he  intended 

to  cultivate  cotton 
and  maize,  instead 
of  the  dull  intel- 
lects of  other  peo- 
ple's children. 

I  passed  the  night 
at     Mr.   Avinger's, 
and   very   early  in 
the  morning  depart- 
ed for  Eutaw,  ten 
Kf^v  miles     distant.      I 
^  H  was  now  upon  the 
Congaree  road,  and 
'  found  the  traveling 
somewhat     heavier 

than  upon  ways  less  u|ed.  About  three  miles  from  Avinger's,  I  passed  Burdell's  planta- 
tion, where  the  American  army  encamped  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Eutaw.  It  was 
another  glorious  morning,  and  at  sunrise  I  was  greeted  with  the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the 
drum  of  the  partridge,  the  sweet  notes  of  the  robin  and  blue-bird,  and  the  querulous  cadences 
of  the  cat-bird,  all  summer  tenants  of  our  Northern  forests.  They  appeared  each  to  carol 
a  brief  matin  hymn  at  sunrise,  and  were  silent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  saw  several 
mocking-birds,  but  they  flitted  about  in  silence,  taking  lessons,  I  suppose,  from  their  North- 
ern friends,  to  be  sung  during  their  absence. 

"  Winged  mimic  of  the  woods  !  thou  motley  fool ! 
Who  shall  thy  gay  bufToonery  describe  ? 
Thine  ever  ready  notes  of  ridicule 

Pursue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe : 
Wit,  sophist,  songster,  Yokick  of  thy  tribe, 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature's  school  T' 

Richard  Henkt  Wildk. 

Occasionally  a  wild  turkey  would  start  from  a  branch,  or  a  filthy  buzzard  alight  by  the 
wayside,  until,  as  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  water-course,  a  wild  fawn  that  stood  lapping  from 
the  clear  stream  wheeled  and  bounded  away  among  the  evergreens  of  the  wood. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  Sinkler,  Esq.,  upon 
whose  plantation  are  the  celebrated  Eutaw  Springs.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  noble  shade- 
trees,  half  a  mile  from  the  high- way,  and  is  approached  by  a  lane  fringed  with  every  vari- 
ety of  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  which  beautify  Southern  scenery  in  winter.  I  was  courte- 
ously received  by  the  proprietor  ;  and  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  made  known,  he  or- 
dered his  horse  and  accompanied  me  to  the  springs  and  the  field  of  battle,  which  are  about 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  his  mansion.  The  springs  present  a  curious  spectacle,  being  really 
but  the  first  and  second  apparition  of  the  same  subterranean  stream.  They  are  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  forks  of  the  Canal  and  the  Monk's  Comer  roads,  at  the  head  of  a  shallow 
ravine.  The  first  spring  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  wa- 
ter bubbles  up,  cold,  limpid,  and  sparkling,  in  large  volumes,  from  two  or  three  orifices,  into 
a^asin  of  rock-marl,  and,  flowing  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  descends,  rushing  and  foaming,  into  a 
cavern  beneath  a  high  ridge  of  marl'  covered  with  alluvium  and  forest-trees.  After  trav- 
ersing its  subterraneous  way  some  thirty  rods,  it  reappears  upon  the  other  side,  where  it  is  a 
broader  stream,  and  flows  gently  over  a  smooth  rocky  bed  toward  the  San  tee,  its  oourse 
marked  by  tall  cypresses,  draped  with  mota.  The  whole  length  of  the  Eutaw  Creek,  in  all 
its  windings,  is  only  about  two  miles.     Where  it  first  bubbles  from  the  earth  there  is  sufli- 


'  This  marl  appears  to  be  a  concretion  of  oyster-shells,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  fertilizer  when 
crushed  to  powder.     In  this  yicinity,  many  bones  of  monsters,  like  the  mastodon,  have  been  found. 
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EVTAW  SPBUfO.1 


Reoudnt  of  the  **  Cltader  at  Eutaw.     Greene  joined  by  Marion.     American  Encampment  before  the  Battle.     Captain  Coffin. 

cient  volume  to  turn  a  large  mill- wheel,  but 
the  fountain  is  so  near  the  level  of  the  San- 
tee  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  where  the  Eutaw  en- 
ters, that  no  fall  can  be  obtained ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  San  tee  is  filled  to  the 
brim,  the  waters  flow  back  to  the  springs. 

Just  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  on  the  side 
toward  the  springs,  was  a  clump  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  which  marked  the  spot  where 
stood  a  strong  brick  house,  famous  as  the 
citadel  of  the  British  camp,  and  a  retreat 
for  some  of  the  warriors  in  the  conflict  at 
Eutaw.  Nothing  of  it  now  remains  but 
the  foundation,  and  a  few  broken  bricks  scat- 
tered  among  some  plum-trees.  Let  us  sit 
down  here,  in  the  shadow  of  a  cypress,  by 
the  bubbling  spring,  and  consider  the  event 
when  human  blood  tinged  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Eutaw,  where  patriots  fought  and 
died  for  a  holy  principle. 

"  They  saw  their  injured  ooantry's  woe ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  marched  to  meet  the  insalting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield ! 
Led  by  thy  conquering  standards,  Grbenb, 

The  Britons  they  compelled  to  fly : 
None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain, 

None  grieved  in  such  a  cause  to  die  ; 
But,  like  the  Parthians,  famed  of  old, 

Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw ; 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  retreating,  slew. — Philip  Fbxnsau. 

At  Orangeburg,  General  Greene  was  informed  that  Stuart  had  been  re*enforoed  by  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  under  Brevet-major  John  Coffin*  (whose  real  rank  was  captain),  which 
Rawdon  had  formed  on  his  arrival  at  Charleston.  He  immediately  issued  an  order*  .  g^^^^  ^ 
for  Marion  (who  was  then,  with  his  command,  scouring  the  country  toward  the  Edia-  i^ei. 
to,  in  rescuing  Colonel  Harden  from  the  toils  of  Major  Eraser)  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed 
forward  toward  Eutaw.  Marion,  by  a  forced  night  march,  reached  Laurens's  plantation,*  a 
few  miles  from  Eutaw,  in  advance  of  the  American  army,  on  the  fiflh.  In  the  mean  while, 
Greene's  army  slowly  approached  the  British  camp,  preceded  by  Lee's  legion  and  Hender- 
son's South  Carolina  corps.  The  main  army  reached  Burdell's  plantation,  on  the  Congaree 
road,  within  seven  miles  of  Eutaw,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  seventh, b  and  there  it 
encamped  for  the  night. 


b  Sept.  1781. 


'  This  is  a  view  of  the  reappearance  of  the  stream  (or  lower  spring)  from  the  marl  ridge  thirty  feet  in 
height.  These  springs  are  in  Charleston  District,  near  the  Orangeburg  line,  about  sixty  miles  northwest 
of  Charleston.     It  is  probable  that  a  subterranean  stream  here  first  finds  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'  John  Coffin  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  brother  of  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He 
accompanied  the  British  army  in  the  action  on  Breed's  Hill.  He  soon  obtained  a  commission,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Orange  Rangers,  and  finally,  effecting  an  exchange  into  the  New  York  Volunteers, 
went  with  that  corps  to  Georgia  in  1778.  In  the  campaigns  of  1779  and  1780,  his  conduct  won  the  ad' 
miration  of  his  superiors.  His  behavior  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  attracted  the  attention  of  Greene  and  hi^ 
officers.  He  retired  to  New  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  commanded 
a  regiment.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  in  the  province  until  1828,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  chief  magistrate  of  King's  county,  and  a  member  of  the  council.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  King's  county  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  held  the  rank  of  lieuten* 
ant  general  at  the  time  of  his  death. — Sabine's  Lives  of  the  Loyatittt. 

*  This  plantation  belonged  to  Henry  Laurens,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
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Staarf  •  fancied  Seenritj. 


Arrangement  of  die  Americana  for  Battle. 


Colonel  WnUam  Polk. 


While  the  Americatis  were  reposing,  two  men  of  Sumner's  North  Carolina  conscripts  de- 
serted to  the  British  lines,  and  gave  Colonel  Stuart  the  first  intimation  of  the  close  proximity 
of  the  Republican  army.  Stuart  regarded  them  as  spies,  and  would  not  listen  to  their  in- 
formation, for  his  scouts,  who  were  out  upon  the  Congaree  road  the  day  before,  brought  him  no 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Greene.  His  feelings  of  security  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
a  Se  L  8  ^®^^^"*  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^"^  ^^B  foraging  parties  in  the  morning, »  as  usual,  to  collect 
vegetables.  Prudence,  however,  dictated  caution,  and  he  detached  Captain  Coffin, 
with  his  cavalry,  as  a  corps  of  observation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  the  foraging  parties. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  the  Americans  moved  from  BurdelFs  in  two 
columns,  each  composed  of  the  troops  intended  to  form  the  respective  lines  of  battle.  Greene's 
whole  force,  according  to  Lee,*  amounted  to  twenty-three  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  Con- 
tinentals, horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  numbered  about  sixteen  hundred.  The  front  or  first  line 
was  composed  of  four  small  battalions  of  militia — ^two  of  North,  and  two  of  South  Carolini- 
ans. One  of  the  South  Carolinians  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Mari- 
^  y      y  Jy       on,  who  commanded  the  whole  front  line.     The  two  North  Car- 

<^'^^^<^^^^<^(^^''CU^  olina  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Malmedy,  were 
cz:::::^^^  ^  posted  in  the  center ;  and  the  other  South  Carolina  battalion,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Pickens,  was  placed  on  the  left.  The  second  line  consisted 
of  three  small  brigades  of  Continental  troops,  one  each  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland.     The  North  Carolinians  were  formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command 


of  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Ashe,  and  Majors  Arm- 
strong and  Blount ;  the 
whole  commanded  by 
General  Sumner,  and 
posted  on  the  right. 
The  Virginians  consist- 
ed of  two  battalions, 
commanded  by  Major 
Snead  and  Captain  £d- 
moiids,  and  the  whole 
by  Lieutenant -colonel 
Campbell,  and  were 
posted  in  the  center. 
The  Marylanders  also 
consisted  of  two  bat- 
talions, commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Howard  and 
liajor  Hardman,  the  whole  bri- 
gade by  Colonel  Otho  H.  Will- 
iams, the  deputy  adjutant  gen- 
legion  and  the  State  troops  formed  the  advance 


eral,  and  were  posted  on 
the  left.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  le- 
gion, covered  the  right 
flank ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Henderson,  with 
the  State  troops,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant- 
colonels  Polk,"  Wade 
Hampton,  and  Middle- 
ton,  the  left.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Washing- 
ton, with  his  horse,  and 
the  Delaware  troops,  un- 
der Captain  Kirkwood, 
formed  a  reserve  corps. 
Two  three  pounders,  un» 
der  Captain-lieutenant  Gaines, 
advanced  with  the  front  line, 
and  two  sixes,  under  Captain 
Brown,  with  the  second.    The 


*■  Mtmoirt,  331.     See,  also,  Greene's  Dispatch  to  the  President  of  Congress,  September  11,  1781. 

'  William  Polk,  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  was  born  in  that  county 
in  1759.  He  was  present  at  the  celebrated  Mecklenburg  convention,  in  May,  1775.  Rejoined  the  army 
early  in  1777,  and  went  to  the  North  with  General  Nash,  who  was  killed  at  Germantown.  He  was  in  the 
battles  on  the  Brandywine  and  at  Germantown,  and  was  woanded  at  the  latter  place.  He  went  South 
with  General  Gates,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle  at  Sander's  Creek,  near  Camden.  He  was  with  Greene 
at  Guilford  and  Eutaw.  In  the  latter  battle  he  received  a  wound,  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  until  his 
death.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  be  returned  to  Charlotte,  his  native  place,  and  in  1787  represented  his 
county  in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  In  1812,  President  Madison  oflered  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier,  but,  being  opposed  to 
the  war,  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1835,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Colonel  Polk  was  the  last  surviving  field  officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line.  Bishop  Leonidas  Polk, 
of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Church  of  Louisiana,  and  General  Thomas  G.  Polk,  of  Mississippi,  are  his  i 
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Amngemant  of  the  Britith  Forces.  Tbe  CitadeL  SUrmiahet.  Commenoement  of  the  Battle  li  Eotaw. 

i 

The  British  army,  under  Stuart,  at  Eutaw,  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  extending  from  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  north  of  the  Congaree  or  Charleston  road,  near  Mr.  Sinkler*s  mansion,  acroit 
that  high-way  and  the  road  leading  to  Roche's  plantation,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  southward. 
The  Irish  Buffs  (third  regiment)  formed  the  right ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger's  Loyalists  the 
center ;  and  the  6dd  and  64th  veteran  regiments  the  left.  Near  the  creek  was  a  flank  bat- 
talion of  grenadiers  and  infantry,  under  Major  Majoribanks.  These  were  partially  covered 
and  concealed  by  a  thicket  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  To  the  cavalry  of  Coffin,  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  held  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  were  assigned  the  support  of  the  left. 
The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  front  of  the  line.  About  fi%  yards  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  line,  at  the  forks  of  the  present  Canal  and  Monk's  Corner  roads,  was  a  cleared 
field.  There  was  their  camp,  and  so  certain  was  Stuart  of  victory,  that  he  led  his  tents  all 
standing.  Close  by  the  road  was  a  two-story  brick  house  (mentioned  on  page  699),  with 
servant's  huts  around  it.  This  was  palisaded,  and  so  likewise  was  the  garden,  extending 
to  the  Eutaw  Creek.*  This  house  was  intended  as  a  citadel  if  their  line  should  be  forced 
back.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
of  September,  1781. 

At  about  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Americans  were  within  four  miles  of  Eutaw,  Lee  fell 
in  with  Captain  Coffin,  who  was  acting  as  an  escort  for  a  foraging  party  of  about  four 
hundred  men.  Ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the  main  army  of  Greene,  Coffin  attacked 
Armstrong,  who  led  Lee's  advance.  Armstrong  fell  back  to  the  van,  and  Lee  and  Hen- 
derson received  the  assault  with  spirit.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  when  Lee's  cavalry,  un- 
der Major  Eggleston,  gained  Coffin's  flank,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  firing  drew 
out  the  foraging  party  into  the  road,  when  the  whole  fled  precipitately,  pursued  by  Lee's  dra- 
goons. Many  of  Coffin's  infantry  were  killed,  and  the  captain  and  forty  men  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Some  of  the  cavalry  were  also  slain,  and  many  of  the  foraging  party  were  captured. 

This  little  success  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  they  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  British  camp  they  encountered  another  detachment  of  the  enemy,  whom  Stu- 
art had  sent  out  to  aid  Coffin  and  the  foragers.  It  was  a  surprise  for  both.  While  the 
British  fell  back  a  little,  Greene  quickly  prepared  for  battle,  and,  pressing  forward,  the  action 
commenced  with  spirit  in  the  road  and  fields,  very  near  the  present  entrance  gate  to  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Sinkler.  The  enemy's  cannon  swept  the  road  with  a  destructive  fire  until  Colonel 
Williams  brought  up  the  artillery  of  Gaines,  in  full  gallop,  and  returned  their  fire  with  se- 
vere efiect.  The  British  detachments  soon  yielded  and  fell  back  to  their  lines,  dividing 
right  and  left,  and  taking  position  on  the  flanks.  The  Americans,  with  their  line  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  continued  to  advance,  and  at  a  little  past  nine  opened  a  sharp 
fire  with  musketry  and  artillery  upon  the  British  line.  The  latter  received  the  attack  with 
great  gallantry,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  artillery  of  both  parties  played  inces- 
santly, and  a  continual  fire  ran  from  flank  to  flank,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  militia,  while 
it  continued  to  advance.  Stuart  was  now  fully  convinced  that  Greene  and  his  whole  army 
were  upon  him,  and  every  portion  of  his  line  was  brought  into  action.  In  the  mean  while, 
Lee's  legion  infantry  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  veteran  6dd  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
64th  advanced  with  a  part  of  the  center  and  fell  furiously  upon  Malmedy  and  his  corps. 
They  soon  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  enemy's  lefl  pushed  forward.  Now  the  corps, 
under  Henderson,  sustained  not  only  the  fire  of  the  British  right,  but  also  of  the  flank  bat- 
talion, under  Majoribanks.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  British  field  pieces  was  disabled, 
and  both  of  Gaines's  three  pounders  were  dismounted.  Yet  the  militia,  even  when  unsup- 
ported by  artillery,  fought  with  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  veterans.  They  faced  the  storm 
of  grape-shot  and  bullets  until  they  had  fired  seventeen  rounds,  when  the  64th  and  center, 
who  had  borne  down  Malmedy,  pressed  so  powerfully  upon  inferior  numbers,  that  the  militia 
gave  way,  while  Lee  and  Henderson  continued  fighting  manfully  upon  the  wings  of  the 
retiring  patriots. 

-       -w  ... 

1  Stuart's  dispatch  to  Lord  Comwallis,  September  9tb,  1781 ;  Stedman,  ii.,  378;  Lee,  333. 
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Greene  now  ordered  up  the  second  line,  under  General  Suraner,  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
hy  the  militia.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  reserved  infantry  were  brought  into  action, 
and  these  fresh  troops  fought  each  other  desperately.  Colonel  Henderson  received  a  wound 
that  disabled  him,  and  temporary  confusion  ensued.  Order  was  soon  restored  by  Hamilton, 
Polk,  and  Middleton  ;  but  Sumner's  brigade,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  recruits  from  the 
militia,  gave  way  before  the  fire  of  supei^ior  numbers,  and  retreated  in  much  confusion.  The 
British  pursued  so  eagerly  that  their  ranks  became  disordered.  The  vigilant  eye  of  Greene 
perceived  this,  and  he  instantly  issued  the  order,  *'  Let  Williams  advance  and  sweep  the 
field  with  bayonets.**  Like  a  fuU-winged  storm,  pregnant  with  destruction,  the  Virginians 
and  Marylanders  advanced,  the  former  led  by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  latter  by  Colonel  Will- 
iams. When  within  forty  yards  of  the  British,  these  Continentals  delivered  their  fire,  and 
the  whole  second  line  of  the  Americans  rushed  forward,  with  trailed  arms  and  loud  shouts, 
to  a  bayonet  charge.  The  confusion  of  the  British  was  increased  by  this  blow ;  and  as  the 
smoke  rolled  away  and  exposed  their  broken  lines,  Captain  Ruc^lph,  of  Lee's  legion,  wheeled 

upon  its  flank,  and  swept  down 
many  with  an  enfilading  fire.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  corps  of  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Howard,  were 
'  -^      ^%^     closely  contending  with  the  Bufii; 

so  close  that  some  of  the  combatants  were  mutually  transfixed  with  bayonets.  The  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Williams,  with  the  Virginians,  now  pressed  upon  the  British  right  and  center 
so  furiously  that  the  line  gave  way,  and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Loud  arose  a  shout  of 
victory  from  the  Americans ;  but  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  for  a  voice  of  wail. 
In  the  shock  which  scattered  the  British  line,  Colonel  Campbell  fell,  mortally  wonnded.  In- 
formed of  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  faltering  voice,  like  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
'<  I  die  contented  !"  and  expired. 

When  the  second  line  advanced,  Majoribanks  was  ordered  to  the  conflict,  and  terribly 
annoyed  the  American  flank.  Colonel  Washington,  with  the  reserve,  and  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton,  with  his  corps,  were  directed  to  dislodge  him.  The  thicket  behind  which  Majori- 
banks was  covered  was  impervious  to  cavalry.  Washington  perceived  a  small  space  be- 
tween him  and  Eutaw  Creek,  and  determmed,  by  a  quick  movement,  to  gain  his  rear  at  that 
point.  Without  waiting  for  Hampton,  he  divided  his  cavalry  into  sections,  and,  ordering 
them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  attempted  this  bold  enterprise.  It  was  a  fatal  step  to  many  of 
his  brave  horsemen,  for  they  were  brought  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  A  terrible 
volley  from  behind  the  thicket  rolled  many  horses  and  their  riders  in  the  dust.  They  laid 
strewn  upon  the  ground  in  every  direction.  Lieutenant  Stuart,  of  Maryland,  who  commanded 
the  first  section,  was  badly  wounded,  and  many  of  his  corps  were  killed  or  maimed.  Lieu- 
tenants Simmons  and  King  were  also  wounded.  Washington's  horse  was  shot  dead  under 
him,  and  as  he  fell  himself,  he  was  cruelly  bayoneted.  A  moment  more,  and  he  would  have 
been  sacrificed.  A  British  officer  kindly  interposed,  saved  his  life,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
Of  his  whole  cavalry  corps,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded,  with  all  the  officers  except  two. 

Hampton,  in  the  mean  time,  covered  and  collected  the  scattered  cavalry  ;  and  Kirkwood, 
with  his  Delawares,  fell  upon  Majoribanks.  The  whole  British  line  were  now  retreating, 
and  Majoribanks  fell  back  to  cover  the  movement.  They  abandoned  their  camp,  destroyed 
their  stores,  and  many  fled  precipitately  along  the  Charleston  road  ;  while  some  rushed  for 
immediate  safety  into  the  brick  house  near  the  great  springs.  Majoribanks  halted  behiud 
the  palisades  of  the  garden,  with  his  right  upon  Eutaw  Creek ;  and  Captain  Coffin,  with 
his  cavalry,  took  post  in  the  road  below,  to  cover  the  British  left.  Durmg  the  retreat,  the 
Americans  captured  more  than  three  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Upon 
one  of  these  field  pieces,  Lieutenant  Duval,  who  fought  so  bravely  in  the  fossS  of  the  ster  re- 
doubt at  Ninety-Six  (see  page  693),  leaped,  and,  uking  oflT  his  hat,  gave  three  hearty  cheers. 
A  bullet  from  a  retreating  soldier  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  he  expired,  within  hall 
an  hour  afterward. 
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FoUy  of  the  Americ>n>.  BraTery  of  Lee's  Legion.  '  Contest  at  the  "  Citadel."  Retreat  of  Greene. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  Britiah  had  retreated,  yet  the  victory  was  far  from  com- 
plete. Majoribanks  was  at  the  garden ;  a  large  number  of  Cruger's  New  York  Volunteers, 
under  Major  Sheridan,  were  in  the  brick  house ;  and  Stuart  was  rallying  the  fugitives  in  con- 
siderable force  a  little  below,  on  the  Charleston  road.  The  American  soldiers,  considering 
the  conflict  over,  could  not  be  made  to  think  otherwise  by  their  officers  ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
lodging Majoribanks,  and  pursuing  the  enemy  far  away  from  his  camp,  they  stopped  to  plun- 
der the  stores,  drink  the  liquors,  and  eat  the  provisions  found  in  the  tents.  Many  became 
intoxicated ;  and  others,  by  over-indulgence  in  eating,  and  drinking  cold  water  (for  the  day 
was  very  warm),  were  disabled  Irretrievable  confusion  followed  ;  and  before  order  could 
be  restored,  the  British  were  forming  to  regain  their  lost  advantage.  A  heavy  fire  was 
poured  from  the  house  upon  the  Americans  in  the  British  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  Ma- 
joribanks moved  from  his  covert  upon  the  right,  and  Coffin  upon  the  lef^  of  the  disordered 
Americans. 

Fortunately,  Lee  and  his  legion  had  not  been  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  sensualities  of 
the  camp ;  and  so  closely  had  they  followed  upon  those  who  fled  to  the  house,  that  the  fu- 
gitives prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  only  by  shutting  the  doors  upon  them.  By 
so  doing,  several  of  their  own  number  were  shut  out,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  offi- 
cers. Those  of  the  legion  who  had  followed  to  the  door  seized  each  a  prisoner,  and  inter- 
posing him  as  a  shield,  retreated  back  beyond  the  fire  from  the  windows.*  The  two  six 
pounders  belonging  to  the  second  line  were  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house,  but,  being 
in  range  of  a  swivel  in  the  second  story,  and  of  the  muskets,  a  large  portion  of  the  artillery- 
men were  soon  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  the  cannons.  At  the 
same  time.  Coffin  was  advancing  on  the  led.  He  had  fallen  upon  Captain  Eggleston,  and 
drove  him  back,  and  was  about  to  attack  those  who  yet  lingered  among  the  British  tents, 
when  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  the  support  of  Eggleston,  charged  upon 
him  so  vigorously  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  legion  cavalry  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  that  they  were  in  front  of  Majoribanks,  and  received  a  murderous  volley 
from  his  ranks  before  they  were  aware  of  danger.  A  great  number  fell,  and  the  remainder 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Majoribanks  perceived  this,  sallied  out,  seized  the  two  field- 
pieces,  and  ran  them  under  the  windows  of  the  house.  One  of  these  was  soon  rescued  by 
Lieutenant  Gaines,  and  remained  with  the  Americans,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

At  every  point  success  now  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Howard,  who  had  just  commenced  an  attack  upon  Majoribanks  with  Oldham's  company, 
was  wounded  near  the  Great  Spring,  and  his  troops  fell  back.  At  the  same  time,  the 
broken  ranks  of  Stuart  had  been  united,  and  were  marching  up  the  Charleston  road  to  re- 
new the  battle.  Despairing  of  success  in  the  present  crippled  condition  of  his  ariAy,  his 
battalions  all  broken,  his  artillery  gone,  his  cavalry  shattered,  and  many  of  his  best  officers 
wounded,*  Greene  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat.  Leaving  Colonel  Hampton  near  the  Brit- 
ish camp  with  a  strong  picket,  he  withdrew,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  to  Burdell*s 
plantation,  seven  miles  in  the  rear.  The  British  were  contented  to  repossess  themselves  of 
their  camp,  and  did  not  attempt  a  pursuit.  Both  parties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory  ;  it 
belonged  to  neither,  but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Americans.  The  conflict  lasted  four 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  severely  contested  battles  of  the  Revolution.     Congress  and 


^  Major  Garden  relates  an  amtuing  anecdote  in  conneotion  with  this  affair.  Among  the  prisoners  cap* 
tared  ootskie  the  bouse  was  Captain  Barr6,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Barr6,  of  the  British  Parlia' 
ment.  He  was  taken  by  Captain  Manning,  who  led  the  legion  infantry.  In  the  terror  of  the  moment, 
Barr6  began  solemnly  to  recite  his  titles :  ^^  I  am  Sir  Henry  Barr^''  he  said,  **  deputy  adjutant  general  of 
the  Briti^  army,  captain  of  the  52d  regiment,  secretary  of  the  commandant  at  Charleston — "  *^  Are  yon, 
indeed  ?"  interrapted  Manning ;  "  yoa  are  my  prisoner  now,  and  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for ;  come 
along  with  me."  He  then  placed  his  titled  prisoner  between  himself  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
treated. 

'  Cok>Del  Otho  H.  Williams  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  were  the  only  officers,  of  six  Continental  com- 
manders of  regiments,  who  were  not  wounded.  Washington,  Howard,  and  Henderson  were  wounded,  and 
Campbell  was  killed. 
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the  whole  coantry  gave  warm  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valor  of  the  patriots.' 
The  skill,  bravery,  caution,  and  acateness  of  Greene  was  highly  applauded  ;  and  Congress 
ordered  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  of  the  battle,  to  be  struck  in  honor  of  the  event,  and 


a  Sept  10, 
1781. 


Gold  Mkdal  awaxdxd  to  Gbxknk.> 

presented  to  him,  together  with  a  British  standard.*  The  loss  of  both  parties,  considering 
the  number  engaged,  was  very  heavy.  The  Americans  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  rank 
and  file  killed,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  wounded,  and  forty  missing ;  in  all,  dve  hund- 
red and  fifly-five.  There  were  twenty- two  officers  killed,  and  thirty-nine  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  British,  according  to  their  own  statement,  was  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  men, 
of  whom  eighty-five  were  killed  on  the  field.  Including  seventy-two  wounded,  whom  they 
left  in  their  camp  when  they  abandoned  it  the  day  afler  the  battle,  Greene  took  five  hund- 
red prisoners. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  battle,  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  confident  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  position,  decamped  for  Charleston,  afler  destroying  a  great  quantity  of  his  stores 
So  precipitate  was  his  retreat,  that  he  left  seventy-two  of  his  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  Americans.  He  also  left  behind  him  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  He  was  pursued 
for  some  distance,  when  intelligence  being  received  that  Major  M'Arthur  was  advancing 
with  re-enforcements  for  Stuart,  the  Americans  returned  to  their  camp.  It  was  fortunate 
for  M'Arthur  that  he  met  Stuart»  as  soon  as  he  did,  for  Marion  and  Lee  had  been 

1^1.  dispatched  to  fall  upon  any  detachment  coming  up  from  Charleston,  and  were  then 
only  a  few  miles  off.  Even  with  this  re-enforcement  Stuart  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
meet  Greene  in  battle,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Monk's  Comer,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Charleston,  leaving  the  Americans  the  acknowledged  victors  at  Eutaw. 

When  Greene  was  apprised  of  the  positive  retreat  of  Stuart,  he  followed  and  pursued 

'  Oo  the  twenty-ninth  6t  October,  Congress  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Greene  and  his  officers  and  soldiers.  In  these  resolutions,  the  various  corps  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  were  named ;  also  Captains  Pierce  and  Pendleton,  Major  Hjrme,  and  Captain  Shabriok, 
his  aids-de-camps.  Marion  was  also  thanked  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  battle,  and  also  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  thirtieth  of  Aagnst,  in  attacking  the  British  at  Parker's  Ferry.  Congress  ordered  the 
Board  of  War  to  present  a  sword  to  Captain  Pierce,  who  bore  Greeae's  dispatches  to  that  body. — See  Jour- 
nalt  of  Congrett,  vii.,  166.  On  the  same  day,  Congress  adopted  the  complimentary  resolutions  in  honor  of 
the  defeat  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 

*  This  is  a  representation  of  each  side  of  the  medal,  the  full  size  of  the  original.  On  one  side  is  a  pro- 
file of  Greene,  with  the  words,  Nathanisli  GasBNE  egrboio  duci  Comitia  Ambkxcana  j  "The  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  distinguished  leader."  Upon  the  other  side  is  a  figure  of  Victory, 
lighting  upon  the  Earth,  and  stepping  upon  a  broken  shield.  Under  her  feet  are  broken  weapons,  colors, 
and  a  shield.  The  legend  is,  Salus  reoionum  Austealium  ;  "  The  Safety  of  the  Southern  Department." 
Exergue — Hostibus  ad  Eutaw  dbbblxjltis  viii  Sept.  mdccxjuuu  ;  "  The  Foe  conquered  at  Eutaw,  8th 
of  September,  1781."  »  JoitmaU  of  Congrei$^  vii.,  167. 
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him  almost  to  Monk's  Corner.     Perceiving  the  strength  of^the  enemy  there,  he  returned  to 
Eutaw,  and  having  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  sick,  he  proceeded  from  thence,  by  easy 
marches,  to  his  favorife  retreat  upon  the  high  hills  of  Santee.**     There  he  re-   .septis. 
mained  until  the  eighteenth  of  November,  when  the  health  of  his  army  being  re-       I'Si- 
cruited,  he  marched  into  the  low  country,  where  he  might  obtain!  an  abundance  of  food.     In 
the  mean  while,  the  army  of  Cornwallis  had  been  oaptured  at  Yorktown  ;b  St. 
Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington  :  and  the  whole  upper  country  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  in  possession  of  the  patriots.     Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
drive  in  the  British  outposts,  and  hem  them  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  lines  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah.     With  this  view,  Greene,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  proceeded  toward  Dorchester,  a  British  post  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Charleston,  while  the  main  army,  under  Colonel  Williams,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  marched 
to  the  fertile  plains  upon  the  Four-hole  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Edisto.     Here  we  will 
leave  the  two  armies  for  the  present,  to  meet  many  of  the  troops  again  upon  other  fields  of 
conflict. 

As  there  were  no  works  of  consequence  thrown  up  at  Eutaw,  not  a  vestige  of  the  camp 
or  of  the  battle  remained  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849,  except  the  few  scattered  bricks 
of  the  **  citadel'*  already  referred  to.  On  returning  to  his  house,  Mr.  Sinkler  showed  me  a 
gold  watch  which  one  of  his  negroes  found  ten  years  before,  while  making  holes  with  a  stick 
in  planting  cotton  seed,  in  t^e  field  where  Washington  was  defeated.  The  negro  hit  a  hard 
substance,  and  as  there  are  no  stones  in  the  field,  he  had  the  cunosity  to  search  for  the  ob- 
struction, when  he  drew  forth  the  watch.  The  hands  were  almost  destroyed  by  rust ;  other- 
wise the  watch  is  well  preserved. 

Guided  by  one  of  Mr.  Sinkler's  servants,  I  crossed  the 
Eutaw  Creek,  near  his  house,  and  rode  down  to  Nelson's 
Ferry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Santee,  the  bateau 
of  the  ferryman  was  moored,  and  almost  filled  its  narrow 
channel.  Beneath  the  moss-draped  trees  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river,  some  negro  women  were  washing  clothes,  and  . 
when  they  found  themselves  portrayed  in  my  drawing,  in 
all  the  dishabille  of  a  washing-day,  they  wanted  to  ar- 
range their  dresses  and  caps,  and  be  sketched  in  better 

plight.     Time  was  too  precious  to  allow  compliance,  for  ^"'^  ^^  Nbl8on*8  fkbbt. 

I  wished  to  get  as  far  toward  Orangeburg  that  evening  as  possible.  Promising  to  improve 
their  toilet  when  I  got  home,  I  closed  my  port-folio,  and,  taking  the  reins,  hastened  toward 
Vance's  Ferry. 

Nelson's  Ferry,  the  spot  here  portrayed,  was  an  important  locality  during  the  Revolution. 
It  was  the  principal  crossing-place  of  the  Santee  for  travelers  or  troops  passing  between 
Camden  and  Charleston,  and  as  such,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  British  after  they 
captured  the  latter  city.  A  redoubt  was  cast  up  there  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Santee, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  small  detachment ;  and  to  that  point,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord  Rawdon 
retreated  from  Camden. 

We  have  noticed,  on  page  685,  that  Marion,  while  in  the  camp  of  Gates,  was  called  to 

'  A  rooUaous  spirit  was  soon  manifested  in  the  camp  upon  the  hills,  chiefly  among  the  Marylanders. 
They  wished  to  go  home,  complained  of  want  of  pay  and  clothing,  and  in  petitions  to  Greene  set  forth  their 
various  grievances.  Finally,  some  stole  away  from  the  camp  with  their  arms,  when  stringent  measures 
were  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  open  disorder.  Things  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  South  Carolina 
soldier,  named  Timothy  Griffin.  He  had  heard  whispers  of  disaffection,  and  one  day,  while  drunk,  went  up 
to  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were  talking  to  an  officer,  and  said,  *^  Stand  to  its  boys---damn  my  blood  if  I'd 
give  an  inch  1"  He  supposed  they  were  altercating  with  the  officer,  which  was  not  the  fact.  Griffin  was 
instantly  knocked  down  by  Captain  MTherson,  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  then  sent  to  the  provost.  The 
next  day  he  was  tried  for  mutinous  conduct,  found  guilty,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  shot  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  army.   This  terrible  example  suppressed  all  mutinous  proceedings. — Gordon,  iii.,  246 
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BoccesB  of  Marion  at  Nelson's  Ferry.  Site  of  Fort  Wattoo.  MoTements  of  Colonel  Watson. 


the  command  of  the  patriots  of  Williamsburg  District,  and  went  to  duty  in  the  lower 
country.  Ignorant  of  the  operations  of  the  Americans  under  Gatef  that  brave  partisan  was 
striking  successful  blows  against  the  enemy  here  and  there,  whil?  fiis  commander-in-chief 
was  becoming  ensnared  in  the  net  of  disaster  which  gathered  around  him  near  Camden, 
t  Anir  17  ^^  ^^^  ^^X  ^^^^'^  Gates's  defeat, «  Marion  had  placed  Colonel  Peter  Horry  in  com- 
1780.  mand  of  four  companies  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  just  formed  and  sent  to  operate 
against  the  British  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  while  he,  with  a  small  band  of  followers, 
inarched  rapidly  toward  the  Upper  San  tee.  On  his  way,  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Gates,  but  withheld  the  sad  intelligence  from  his  men,  fearing  its  effects  upon  their  spirits. 
That  night  his  scouts  advised  him  of  the  approach  to  Nelson's  Ferry  of  a  strong  British 
guard,  with  a  large  body  of  prisoners  from  Gates's  army.  Though  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  he  resolved  to  attack  them.  Just  before  daylight,  he  detached  Colonel  Hugh 
Horry,  with  sixteen  resolute  men,  to  occupy  the  road  at  the  Horse  Creek  Pass,  in  a  broad 
swamp,  while  with  the  remainder  he  should  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  The  maneuver 
b  Aug. 20,  ^*®  successfully  performed  at  dawn,*>  and  on  that  day  the  brave  partisan  wrote  the 
1780.  following  dispatch  to  Colonel  Peter  Horry  :  *•  On  the  20ih  instant,  I  attacked  a 
guard  of  the  63d  and  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  with  a  number  of  Tories,  at  the  Great  Sa- 
vannah, near  Nelson's  Ferry  ;  killed  and  took  twenty-two  regulars  and  two  Tories  prisoners, 
and  retook  one  hundred  and  fifty  Continentals  of  the  Maryland  line ;'  one  wagon  and  a 
drum  ;  one  captain  and  a  subaltern  were  also  captured.  Our  loss  is  one  killed  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Benson  is  slightly  wounded  on  the  head." 

It  was  past  meridian  when  I  reached  Vance's  Ferry,  about  ten  miles  above  Eutaw,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Avinger's,  where  I  lodged  the  night  before.  I  crossed  the  Santee  into  Sum- 
ter District  in  a  bateau ;  and  driving  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  reached  Scott's  Lake, 
an  expansion  of  the  Santee,  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Rufus  Felder,  at  Wright's  Bluff  Post- 
office,  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  almost  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  now  covered  with  trees.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  mound  the  British  erected  a  stockade  ;  and  in  honor  of  Colonel  Watson,  un- 
der whose  direction  it  was  built,  it  was  called  Fort  Watson.     Its  elevated  position,  and  its 

close  proximity  to  the  water,  made  it  a  strong  post,  yet 
not  sufficiently  impregnable  to  resist  the  successful  as- 
sault of  Marion  and  Lee  in  April,  1781.  Let  us  con- 
sider that  event. 

We  have  noticed  the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Marion 
and  Lee,  in  the  swamps  of  the  Black  River,  in  Williams- 
burg District. c  Lee  immediately  laid  the  plans  ^  .^  ^^ 
of  General  Greene  before  Marion  ;  and  a  scheme  ^Tsi- 
of  operations  was  decided  upon  within  a  few  hours.  Col- 
8ITE  OK  i-oax     ATsoN.  ^^^j  WatsoH,  with  about  five  hundred  infantry,  was  near 

the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Marion,  on  Cat-Bsh  Creek,  in  Marion  District.  He  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  re-enforce  Lord  Rawdon  at  Camden.  For  some  time  he  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  Marion,  who  would  appear  on  his  flank  or  rear,  strike  a  severe  blow,  and  then 
as  suddenly  disappear  Mnong  the  interminable  swamps  of  the  low  country.  Marion  was 
preparing  to  smite  Watson  once  more,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lee.  He 
sent  a  guide  to  conduct  that  partisan  over  the  Pedee,  in  boats  which  he  kept  concealed ; 
and  on  the  day  af\er  their  forces  were  united,  they  started  toward  Fort  Wat- 
^       '    son,^*  leaving  Captain  Gavin  Witherspoon  on  the  trail  of  Watson,  then  fleeing 

*  "  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,"  says  Siroms  (Life  of  Marion^  page  126),  "  that,  of  this  hundred  and  fifty 
Continentals,  but  three  men  consented  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  liberator.  It  may  be  that  they  were  some- 
what loth  to  be  led,  even  though  it  were  to  victory,  by  the  man  whose  ludicrous  equipments  and  followers, 
bat  a  few  weeks  before,  had  only  provoked  their  amusement."  The  reason  they  gave  was,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  country  to  be  hopeless,  and  that  they  were  risking  life  without  an  adequate  object. 

'  Marion  was  very  anxious  to  pursue  Watson,  who,  to  facilitate  his  march  toward  Camden,  had  sunk  bis 
two  field-pieces  in  Cat-fish  Creek,  burned  his  baggage,  and  was  making  forced  marches  toward  George-  , 
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Fort  Watson  attacked  bj  Marion  and  Leo.  Mayham  Tower.  Sketch  of  Colonel  Majham. 

toward  Georgetown.  They  flat  down  before  Fort  Watson  on  the  eventng  of  the  same 
day. 

Fort  Watson  was  garrisoned  by  eighty  regulars  and  forty  Loyalists,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  M*Kay,  a  brave  and  active  young  officer  of  the  British  army.  Marion  irn* 
mediately  sent  a  flag  demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  fort  and  the  garrison. 
M*Kay  promptly  refused,  for  he  doubtless  hourly  expected  the  approach  of  Watson  with  his 
large  force,  who,  he  knew,  was  on  his  march  thither  from  Georgetown.  Perceiving  the 
garrison  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  from  Scott's  Lake,  that  resource  was  cut  off  by 
the  besiegers  ;  but  M'Kay  and  his  men  opened  another  communication  with  the  lake  three 
days  afterward.  They  sunk  a  well  within  the  stockade  to  a  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  dug  a  trench  at  the  base  of  the  mound  from  the  well  to  the  water,  and  secured 
it  by  an  abatis.  This  circumstance  perplexed  the  assailants,  for  they  had  no  cannons, 
and  the  stockade  was  too  high  to  be  seriously  afiected  by  small  arms.  To  the  fertile  gen- 
ius of  Lieutenant-colonel  Maham,'  of  Marion's  brigade,  this  disadvantage  was  overcome. 
Near  the  fort  was  a  small  wood.  The  trees  were  cut  down,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  within  rifle  shot  of  the  fort,  and  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular  tower  of 
sufficient  height  to  overlook  the  stockades.  Upon  the  top  of  this,  a  parapet  was  made  of 
smaller  trees,  for  the  defense  of  those  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  of  this  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was  intensified  by  a  cloudy  sky  ;  and  at 
dawn  the  garrison  were  awakened  by  a  deadly  shower  of  balls  from  a  company  of  sure 
marksmen  upon  the  top  of  the  tower.  At  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  volunteers  of  Ma- 
rion's militia,  under  Ensign  Johnson,  and  another  from  the  Continentals,  of  Lee's  legion, 
ascended  the  mound  and  attacked  the  abatis  with  vigor.  Resistance  was  vain ;  and  the 
fort  thus  assailed  was  untenable.  J)^*Kay  had  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  Watson, 
but  that  officer,  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing  to  impede  his  progress  toward  Camden,  left 
this  po3t  to  its  fate.     The  garrison,  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  fort,  surrendered  by  capitula- 

towo.  It  was  evident,  from  the  oircuitoas  direction  of  his  march,  that  Watson  feared  Marion  excessively ; 
for,  instead  of  making  a  direct  line  westward  toward  Camden,  across  the  Great  Pedee,  he  crossed  the  Little 
Pedee  eastward ;  marched  southward  through  the  present  Horry  District ;  crossed  the  Waccamaw  at 
Greene's  Ferry,  and  Winyaw  Bay  where  it  was  three  miles  wide ;  traversed  its  western  border  to  George- 
town, and  from  thence  crossed  the  country  toward  the  Santee,  following  that  stream  up  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  Greene's  instructions  to  operate  against  the  British  posts  below  Cam- 
den prevented  a  pursuit. 

*  Hezekiah  Maham  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1739.  We  have  no  record  of  his  early  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  was  elect- 
ed a  captain  in  Colonel  Isaac  Huger's  regiment.  He  was  with  that  officer  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and 
at  the  biftttle  of  Stono.  As  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  he  performed  many  daring 
exploits  in  the  low  country  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  active  service  on  account  of  sickness.  While  at  home,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  paroled,  by  which 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  army  again  during  the  war.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
His  descendant,  J.  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  living  near  Georgetown,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  1845,  upon  which  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

Front  side. — "  Within  this  Cemetery,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  homestead  which  be  cultivated  and  em- 
bellished while  on  earth,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Colonbi.  Hbzbkiah  Maham.  He  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  died  A.D.  1789,  let.  fifty  years ;  leaving  a  name  unsullied  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  eminent  for  devotion  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  fbr  achievements  in  arms,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion which  established  her  independence.^' 

Right  sidx. — "  Impelled  by  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  his  countrymen,  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  support,  and  promoted  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  by  his  service  in  the  state  committees, 
instituted  by  recommendation  of  the  General  Congress,  in  the  Jaoksonborough  Assembly,  and  in  various 
other  civil  capacities." 

Left  side. — '*  Successively  a  captain  in  the  first  rifle  regiment,  a  commander  of  horse  in  Marion's  bri- 
gade, and  lieutenant  colonel  of  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry,  raised  by  authority  of  General  Greene,  he 
bore  an  efficient  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  the  British  posts,  and  in  the  series  of  skillful  maneu- 
vers and  gallant  actions,  which  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of  the  British  dominion  in  South  Carolina, 
and  secured  to  her  and  to  the  confederacy  the  blessings  of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence." 

On  the  back. — '*  His  relative,  Joshua  John  Ward,  of  Waccamaw,  unwilling  that  the  last  abode  of  an 
honest  man,  a  faithful  patriot,  and  a  brave  and  successful  soldier,  should  be  forgotten  and  unknown,  has 
erected  this  memorial,  A.D.  1845." 
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Sketch  of  Marion's  Hou^l 


a  April  33, 
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tion.a  and  Marion  >vit1i  hit  prisoners  and  booty,  pushed  forward  and  encamped 
781.  upoQ  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  to  await  further  orders  from  Greene,  while  Lee 
turned  his  attention  to  the  movements  of  Watson.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only 
two  killed,  and  three  Continentals  and  three  militia-men  wounded.  The  subsequent  roove- 
meuts  of  Marion  and  Lee,  in  efforts  to  prevent  Watson's  junction  with  Rawdon,  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

I  tarried  at  the  site  of  Fort  Watson  only  long  enough  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  70 G, 
when  I  hastened  back  to  Vance's  Ferry,  and  pushed  on  toward  Orangeburg.  Late  in  the 
evening  I  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Ance,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Orangeburg,  where  I 
was  hospitably  entertained.  There  I  met  an  elderly  lady  who  had  been  very  intimate  with 
the  wife  of  Marion  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death.  She  informed  me  that  Mrs. 
Marion  (whose  maiden  name  was  Videau,  one  of  the  Huguenot  families)  was  much  younger 
than  the  general.      She  was  a  large  woman,  weighing,  a  year  or  two  before  her  death,  two 

hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  My  informant  had  often 
visited  her  at  her  residence,  built  by  the  general  at 
Pond  Bluff,  on  the  Santee  (near  the  Nelson's  Ferry 
road  to  Charleston),  about  three  miles  below  Eutaw 
Springs.  Miss  Videau  brought  wealth  to  her  hus- 
band, and  their  dwelling  was  always  the  abode  of 
liberal  hospitality. 

I  left  M'Ance's  before  daylight  on  the  following 
morning,  traversed  the  narrow  causeway  across  the 
Four-hole  Swamp  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  stars,  and  arrived  at  Orangeburg  in  time  to 
enter  the  cars  for  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  eighty-five  miles  distant. 

*  This  mansion  was  demolished  a  few  years  before  my  visit  to  Eutaw  and  vicinity  (1849),  and  this  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a  minute  description  given  me  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  rode  in  the  mail-coach 
from  Augusta  to  the  Ninety-mile  station,  on  the  great  central  rail-way,  in  Georgia.     His  brother  had  re- 
sided there  for  many  years  and  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  its  appearance.     At  the  station  I  made  this 
,  sketch,  and  my  informant  pronounced  it  an  excellent  representation  of  the  residence  of  General  Marion. 
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from  Orangeburg  to  Aogoita. 


A  Turkish  Traveler. 


Augusta. 


Hamburg. 


Liberty  HiU. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


tiny  as  we. 


HE  rail-way  journey  from  Orangeburg  to  Augusta  was  extremely  monoto- 
nous  in  scenery  and  incident.  At  Branchville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Edisto, 
where  the  rail-way  from  Charleston  connects,  the  immobility  into  ^hich 
the  passengers  were  subsiding  was  disturbed  by  the  advent  among  us  of  a 
<*  turban'd  Turk/*  in  full  Oriental  costume.  His  swarthy  complexion,  keen 
eye,  flowing  black  beard,  broad  turban,  tunic,  and  trowsers,  made  him  the 
**  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  kept  the  passengers  awake  for  an  hour,  for 
"  Yankee  curiosity"  was  too  busy  to  allow  drowsiness.  "  Whence  I  came, 
and  whither  I  go,  ye  know  not,"  were  as  plain  as  a  written  phylactery 

'  upon  his  imperturbable  features,  and  I  presume  the  crowd  who  gathered 
around  him  in  the  street  at  Augusta  knew  as  little  of  his  history  and  des- 

It  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  see  curiosity  foiled,  even  though 

"  It  came  from  heaven — it  reigned  in  Eden's  shades — 
It  roves  on  earth,  and  every  walk  invades : 
Childhood  and  age  alike  its  influence  own ; 
It  haunts  the  beggar's  nook,  the  monarch's  throne ; 
Hangs  o'er  the  cradle,  leans  above  the  bier, 
Gazed  on  old  Babel's  tower — and  lingers  here." — Charles  Spbaoux. 

The  scenery  by  the  way-side  alternated  between  oozy  swamps  embellished  with  cypresses, 
cultivated  fields,  and  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  garnished  occasionally  by  a  tall  broad- 
leaved  magnolia.  The  country  was  perfectly  level  through  Barnwell  District,  until  we 
passed  Aiken  into  Edgefield,  and  turned  toward  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  River,*  when 
we  encountered  the  sand  hills  of  that  region.  These  continued  until  we  reached  the  term- 
ination of  the  road  at  Hamburg,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta.* 
There  we  were  packed  into  huge  omnibuses,  and  conveyed  to  the  city  across  Schultz*s 
bridge.  &  It  was  sunset — a  glorious  sunset,  like  those  at  the  north  in  Septem-  « January  24, 
ber — when  we  reined  up  at  the  United  States.  A  stroll  about  the  city  by  moon-  i84». 
light  that  evening,  with  a  Northern  friend  residing  there,  was  really  delightful ;  for  the  air 
was  balmy  and  dry,  and  the  moon  and  stars  had  nothing  of  the  crisp,  piercing,  and  glitter- 
ing aspect  which  they  assume  in  a  clear  January  night  in  New  England. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  rode  over  to  Hamburg,  and  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  Liberty  Hill,  a  lofty  sand  bluff*,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Flowers  were 
blooming  in  the  gardens  on  its  brow ;  and  over  its  broad  acres  green  grass  and  innumer- 
able cacti  were  spread.  The  view  from  this  eminence  was  charming.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
little  village  of  Hamburg,  and  across  the  shining  Savannah  was  spread  out  in  panoramic 
beauty  the  city  of  Augusta — the  queen  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  South.  Like  a  sea  in 
repose,  the  level  country  extended  in  all  directions ;  and  city,  river,  forest,  and  plain  were 
bathed  in  the  golden  haziness  which  characterizes  our  Indian  summer  at  the  North.  From 
that  point  the  eye  could  survey  the  whole  historic  arena  around  Augusta,  where  Royalists 
and  Republicans  battled,  failed,  and  triumphed  during  our  war  for  independence.  While 
the  spirit  is  charmed  with  associations  awakened  by  the  gleanings  of  sensuous  vision,  let  us 
for  a  moment  open  the  tome  of  history,  and  give  inquiring  thought  free  wing. 


^  For  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  or  Dreadnought,  at  Silver  BlnfT,  see  page  690. 

'  T^s  village  was  projected  by  a  German  named  Sohultz,  who  called  it  Hamburg,  in  honor  of  the  "  free 
city''  of  that  name  m  his  native  land.  He  also  built  the  noble  bridge  across  the  Savannah  at  that  place,' 
delineated  oo  page  715. 
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Augusta  has  a  hislory  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  Her  local  historians  have  preserved 
but  little  of  it  which  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  records  do  not  bear  date  back  to  that 
period.  It  was  founded  in  1735,  under  the  auspices  of  Oglethorpe  ;  and  in  1736,  a  small 
garrison  was  stationed  there,  in  a  stockade  fort,  as  a  protection  for  the  settlers  against  any 
enemy  that  might  appear.  Warehouses  were  built,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  was 
opened  with  the  friendly  Indians  upon  the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries.  Fort  Augusta 
became  a  general  resort  for  the  Indian  traders  ;  and  there,  and  at  Fort  Moore,  on  the  bluflf 
near  Sand-bar  Ferry,  all  the  Indian  treaties  were  held,  down  to  the  year  1750.  In  1751, 
several  Quaker  families  settled  there  and  at  a  place  called  Quaker  Springs.  When  French 
emissaries,  about  1 754,  stirred  up  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English,  the  fort  was  strength- 
ened, its  magazine  was  well  supplied,  and  the  men  were  '*  mustered  and  drilled  for  service." 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  settlement  flour- 
ished. Living  in  almost  unrestrained  freedom,  far  away  from  the  sea-board  and  its  varieties, 
the  agitations  wrought  throughout  the  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures, 
scarcely  elicited  a  thought  from  the  quiet  people  of  this  region  ;  but  when,  month  after 
month,  intelligence  arrived  that  chains  were  forging  to  fetter  their  free  spirits,  they  were 
aroused,  and  all  through  the  region  between  the  Alatamaha  and  Savannah  Rivers,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  the  Tree  of  Liberty  budded  and  blossomed,  green,  vigor- 
ous,  and  beautiful  as  the  native  magnolia.  Although  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  yet  her  children  were  not  less  alive  to  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  American  Association  was  early  approved,  and  its  operations  efficiently 
established.  The  lines  between  Whigs  and  Tories  were  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  association  were  promptly  enforced.' 

When  the  British  attacked  Savannah,  in  March,  1776,  the  Legislature,  a  majority  of 
which  was  inimical  to  the  royal  government,  adjourned  to  Augusta,  where  the  people  were 
generally  friendly.  On  the  fall  of  Savannah,  in  1 7  79,  the  Legislature  was  dispersed.  John 
Wereat,  then  president  of  the  executive  council,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election 
of  legislators,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Augusta.  That  town  now  became  the  center  of 
Republican  power  in  Greorgia,  and  thither  the  most  aetive  friends  of  the  patriot  cause  at 
Savannah  fled.  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  chosen  governor  under  the  Constitution  (adopted  in  1777),'  notwithstanding  Sir  James 
Wright  had  now*  re-established  royal  rule  in  the  province.  William  Glascock  was 
chosen  speaker,  and  the  Legislature  transacted  business  without  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other  power  in  the  state.' 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  interior,  and  to  awe  the  Re- 
publicans in  that  quarter  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Colonel  Campbell,  who  commanded  at 

}  At  about  mid-summer  in  1775,  Thomas  Brown  and  William  Thompson  having  openly  reviled  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs,  and  at  a  dinner-party  gave  toasts  in  which  the  friends  of  that  cause  were  ridiculed,  the  Par- 
ish Committee  of  Safety  ordered  their  arrest.  Thompson  escaped  into  South  Carolina,  but  Brown,  who  at- 
tempted to  flee  with  him,  was  captured  and  brought  back.  He  was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  publicly  exposed  in  a  cart,  to  be  drawn  three  miles,  Or  until  he  was  willing  to  confess  his 
error,  and  take  his  oath  that  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans.  He  chose  the  latter  course  i 
but  he  was  not  a  very  warm  Republican  long.     His  course  illustrated  the  fact  that 

**  He  who*s  convinced  against  his  will, 
Remains  to  be  convinced  still ;" 

for  he  joined  the  British  army,  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  afterward,  while  commandant  of  Augusta, 
fiercely  retaliated  upon  the  Whigs. 

'  John  Adam  Trueitlen  was  chosen  the  first  governor  under  the  new  Constitution.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1778,  by  John  Houstonn ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  Sir  James  Wright,  the  last  of  the  royal  govern- 
ors, re-established  British  rule  in  the  state. 

'  A  curious  legislative  act  ocourred  during  this  session.  A  resolution  was  passed  censoring  Governor 
Walton  for  having  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  "  containing  unjust  and  iUi^ral  repre- 
sentations respecting  Greneral  Mlntosh."  The  attorney  general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the  governor. 
On  the  day  pri»ceding  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  same  Legislature  had  elected  Governor  Walton 
chief  justice  of  Georgia.  He  was  thereby  made  president  of  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  try  him  I  To 
have  condemned  hii^lf  would  have  been  an  exercise  of  "  Roman  virtue"  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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the  siege  of  that  city,  was  ordered  by  General  Prevost  to  advance  with  about  two  thousand 
regulars  and  Loyalists,^  upon  Augusta.*  Already  he  had  sent  emissaries  among 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  to  encourage  them  to  make  a  general  insurrection  ; 
and  he  assured  them  that,  if  they  would  cross  the  Savannah  and  join  him  at  Augusta,  the 
Republicans  might  be  easily  crushed,  and  the  whole  South  freed  from  their  pestilential  in- 
fluence. Thus  encouraged,  about  eight  hundred  Loyalists  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
assembled  westward  of  the  Broad  River,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  and  marched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  South  Carolina,  toward  the  Savannah.  Like  a  plundering  banditti,  they  appropri- 
ated every  species  of  property  to  their  own  use,  abused  the  inhabitants,  and  wantonly  butch-  - 
ered  several  who  opposed  their  rapacious  demands.  While  these  depredators  were  organ- 
izing, and  Campbell  was  proceeding  toward  Augusta,  General  Elbert*  crossed 
t^  .  the  Savannah,  joined  Colonels  Twiggs  and  Few,  and  skirmished  with  the  Brit- 
t/^^  ish  van-guard  at  Brier  Creek  and  other  places,  to  impede  their  progress.  They 
effected  but  little,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  b  Campbell  took  possession  of 
Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  the  Loyalist  just 
mentioned,  who,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Girth,  had  preceded  him  thither.  Campbell 
then  proceeded  to  establish  military  posts  in  other  parts  of  Western  Georgia.  The  Whigs 
who  could  leave  with  their  families  crossed  the  Savannah  into  Carolina.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance was  every  where  administered  ;  the  habitations  of  those  who  had  fled  into  Carolina 
were  consumed  ;  and  Georgia  seemed,  for  the  moment,  permanently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  invaders.  The  quiet  that  ensued  was  only  the  calm  before  a  gathering  storm.  Col- 
onel John  Dooly  collected  a  body  of  active  militia  on  the  CaroUna  shore,  thirty  miles  above 
Augusta,  while  Colonel  M'Girth,  with  three  hundred  Loyalists,  was  watching  him  on  the 
other  side.  Dooly  crossed  over  into  Georgia,  and  these  partisans  had  several  skirmishes. 
Finally,  Major  Hamilton,  an  active  oflioer  under  M'Girth,  drove  Dooly  across  the  Savan- 
nah, a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Broad  River,  and  encamped  at  Waters's  planta- 
tion, about  three  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  Elbert  county.  Dooly  took 
post  opposite  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Pickens.  Their  united  forces 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Colonel  Pickens,  who  was  the  senior  oflicer,  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  with 
Dooly  crossed  the  river  at  Cowen's  Ferry,  to  attack  Hamilton,  c  That  oflicer  had  ^  ^^y^  ^q 
broken  up  his  encampment  and  marched  to  Carr*s  Fort,  not  far  distant,  to  examine  i"^- 
its  condition  and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  The 
Americans  besieged  the  fort,  and  were  confident  of  capturing  it,  having  out  oflTthe  supply  of 
water  for  the  garrison,  when,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  message  came  to  Colonel  Pickens, 
from  his  brother,  informing  him  of  the  march  of  Boyd  and  his  banditti  through  the  district 
of  Ninety.Six.  Unwilling  to  distress  the  families  who  had  taken  shelter  within  the  fort, 
Pickens  declined  a  proposition  to  bum  it,  and  raising  the  siege,  he  hastened  to  oonfiront  Boyd, 
the  more  important  foe.  He  crossed  the  Savannah  near  Fort  Charlotte,  when  Boyd,  hear- 
ing of  his  approach,  hastened  toward  the  Cherokee  Ford.  At  that  ford  was  a  redoubt,  gar^ 
risoned  by  eight  men,  with  two  swivels.     They  successfully  disputed  the  passage  of  Boyd, 

*  General  Prevost  had  come  from  St.  Augustine,  captured  the  fort  at  Sanbnry  on  the  way,  and,  with 
Campbeirs  troops,  had  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  regulars  and  one  thousand  militia. 

'  Samuel  Elbert  was  born  in  Sooth  Carolina  in  1740.  He  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  went  to 
Savannah,  and  there  subsequently  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in 
Georgia  early  in  1776,  as  lieutenant  colonel,  having  been  a  few  months  previously  a  member  of  the  Savan- 
nah Committee  of  Safety.  He  was  promoted  to  colonel  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  in  May,  1777,  com- 
manded an  expedition  against  the  British  in  East  Florida.  In  the  following  year  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and  behaved  bravely  when  it  was  attacked  by  Campbell  at  the  okiee  of 
December.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  was  with  Colonel  Ashe  at  Brier  Creek,  where  he  was  made 
prisoner.  After  his  exchange,  he  went  to  the  North,  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  at  the 
capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  commissioned  a  major  general.  He 
vras  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1785.  General  Elbert  died  at  Savannah,  on  the  second  of  November, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  His  remains  were  buried  hi  the  family  cemetery  on  the  mount,  at 
Rae*s  Hall)  five  miles  above  Savannah.    Elbert  county,  in  Georgia,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  general. 
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and  he  marched  five  miles  up  the  river,  crossed  on  raAs,  and  pushed  on  toward  Augusta. 
He  was  pursued  by  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Captain  Anderson,  who  attacked  him 
in  a  cane-brake.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Boyd  lost  one  hundred  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing ;  the  Americans  lost  sixteen  killed,  and  the  same  number  taken  prisoners. 
Boyd  hastened  forward,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth^  crossed  the  Broad 
^  **  '  River,  near  the  fork,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  closely  pursued  by  Pickens,  with  about 
three  hundred  militia.  The  latter  marched  in  battle  order.  Colonel  Dooly*  commanded 
the  right  wing ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Clark  the  left ;  and  Colonel  Pickens  the  center.  Boyd, 
ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  his  pursuers,  halted  on  the  north  side  of  Kettle  Creek,  turned 
his  horses  out  to  forage  upon  the  reeds  of  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  proceeded  to  slaughter 
cattle  for  his  army.  In  this  condition  he  was  attacked^  by  the  Americans.  The 
Tory  pickets  fired,  and  fied  to  the  camp.  The  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  and 
Boyd  and  his  followers  began  to  retreat  in  great  disorder,  while  skirmishing  with  the  assail- 
ants. The  contest  lasted  almost  two  hours.  About  seventy  of  the  Tories  were  killed,  and 
seventy-five  were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  tost  nine  killed  and  twenty-three  mortally 
wounded.  Colonel  Boyd  was  severely  wounded,  and  expired  that  night.  His  whole  foroe 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  seventy  prisoners  were  taken  to  South  Carolina,  tried  for 
high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  Five  of  the  most  active  ones  were  hanged,  the  re- 
mainder were  pardoned.'  This  was  one  of  the  severest  blows  which  Toryism  in  the  South 
had  yet  received. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Greneral  Lincoln,  then  in  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
determined  to  drive  the  British  from  their  posts  in  the  interior,  back  to  Savannah.  He 
formed  encampments  at  Black  Swamp,  and  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  while  small  detach- 
ments of  militia  took  post  at  various  points  on  the  Savannah,  above  Augusta.  Lincoln  or- 
dered General  John  Ashe,  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purysburg,  to  march  up  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Savannah  with  about  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Georgia  Continentals,  to  re-enforce  General  Williamson  opposite  Augusta.  A  she 
e  Feb  13,    ^'^"vcd  at  Williamson's  camp  on  the  evening  before  the  defeat  of  Boyd.c     This 

1779.  imposing  display  opposite  Augusta,  and  intelligence  of  the  close  pursuit  of  Boyd, 
alarmed  Campbell,  and  he  speedily  decamped  that  same  night  with  all  his  force,  and  hast- 
ened toward  the  sea-coast.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  some  arms.  At  Hudson's  Ferry,  fifty  miles  below  Augusta,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Prevost  had  constructed  a  fortified  camp  and  mounted  some  light  artillery.  There 
Campbell  halted,  with  the  determination  to  attempt  to  regain  the  advantage  he  had  just 
lost,  but  finally  continued  his  retreat  to  Savannah. 

General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  encamped  at  Purysburg,  in  Beaufort  District,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  above  Savannah,  vrith  three  thousand  men,  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Ashe^l 
to  cross  the  Savannah,  and  proceed  as  far  as  Brier  Creek  in  pursuit  of  Campbell. 
At  this  time.  General  Rutherford,  of  North  Carolina,  was  encamped  at  Black  Swamp,  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ebenezer  Creek,  with 
seven  hundred  men  ;  and  General  Williamson,*  with  twelve  hundred  men,  was  opposite 


'  Colonel  John  Dooly  entered  the  Continental  army  in  Georgia,  as  captain,  in  1776,  and,  rising  to  the 
tank  of  colonel,  was  very  active  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Savannah,  until  1780,  when  a  party  of  Tories, 
sent  oat  from  Augusta  by  Colonel  Brown,  entered  his  house,  in  Wilkes  county,  at  midnight,  and  barbarously 
murdered  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children. — M'Call,  ii.,  306. 

«  See  M'Call's  Hilary  0/ G<or^  i.,  190-203. 

'  We  have  already  noticed  the  services  of  this  gentleman  while  colonel  of  militia  in  the  District  of  Nine- 
ty-Six, against  the  Indians.  (See  page  647.)  Anidrew  Williamson  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  when  young 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Ninety-Six,  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  very  active  lad,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  attended  Montgomery  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1760.  He  was  with  Colonel  Grant 
in  a  similar  expedition  in  1761.  He  early  espou^  the  Whig  cause,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  active  in 
exposition  to  the  Cunninghams  and  other  Tories.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
employed  in  opposing  the  inroads  of  Prevost  from  Florida  into  Georgia.  Ader  the  fall  of  Savannah,  be 
was  engaged  in  viratching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Savannah  River.  He  took  possession  of 
Augusta  when  Campbell  retreated  from  it,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  against  the  Tories  in  that  vi- 
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Augusta.  General  Ashe  crossed  the  river  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  proceeded  toward 
Brier  Creek,  a  considerable  stream,  which  flows  into  the  Savannah  in  Severn  county,  about 
forty-five  miles  below  Augusta.  He  reached  Brier  Creek  on  Saturday  morning,  the  twen- 
ty-seventh,&^  and  discovered  that  the  bridge  across  the  stream  (which  is  there  skirt- 
ed with  a  deep  swamp  three  miles  wide)  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  " 
Genertil  Rutherford,  with  part  of  his  brigade,  was  at  Mathew's  Bluff,  five  miles  above,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Savannah  ;  and  Colonel  Marbury,  of  the  Georgia  horse,  lay  a  few 
miles  up  Brier  Creek.  Ashe's  force  consisted  of  General  Bryan's  brigade.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lyttle's  light  infantry,  and  some  Georgia  Continentals ;  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men. 
His  artillery  consisted  of  one  four  pound  brass  field-piece,  and  two  iron  two  pound  swivels, 
mounted  as  field-pieces.  Bryant  and  Elbert  were  instructed  to  form  the  camp,  while  Ashe 
crossed  the  river  to  confer  with  General  Lincoln.  A  guard  was  dispatched  to  conduct  the 
haggage  across  to  Mathew's  Blufi*,  in  case  it  was  found  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  other 
guards  were  stationed  at  the  fords  of  the  creek  above,  while  fatigue-parties  were  detailed  to 
construct  bridges,  and  to  make  a  road  to  the  river  for  the  passage  of  Rutherford's  troops  with 
two  brass  field-pieces. 

Ashe  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  third,b  and  was  chagrined  at  not  finding  the  ^  ^^^^ 
bridge  which  Campbell  had  destroyed,  repaired.'  Early  the  following  morning  work-  ^779. 
men  were  employed  in  that  duty,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Americans  were  quite  unpre- 
pared for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.  While  in  this  exposed  situation,  intelligence 
came  from  General  Williamson,  then  on  his  march  from  Augusta,  that  the  enemy,  under 
the  general  command  of  Pre  vest,  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  American  camp  above,  ap- 
proaching in  full  force.  Already  Marbury,  with  his  dragoons,  had  encountered  the  British 
van,  but  his  express  to  Ashe  had  been  intercepted.  Reconnoitering  parties  had  approached 
the  American  pickets,  yet  they  produced  neither  apprehension  nor  vigilance.  That  indif- 
ference proved  fatal.  Prevost,  with  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  had  crossed  Brier  Creek, 
fifteen  miles  above  Ashe's  camp,  made  a  wide  circuit,  and,  unperceived,  had  gained  his  rear. 
To  retreat  was  now  impossible.  The  drums  immediately  beat  to  arms ;  the  troops  were 
formed  for  action,  and  cartridges  were  distributed  among  them.'  They  then  advanced 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  General  Elbert  and  his  command,  with  Colonel  Perkins's  regi 
ment,  forming  the  advance.  The  British  formed  their  line  when  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  Americans,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  advance,  Elbert  and  Perkins , 
ppened  a  severe  fire  upon  them.  The  Georgians,  after  delivering  two  or  three  rounds,  un- 
fortunately inclined  to  the  left,  by  which  the  fire  of  the  advancing  Newborn  regiment  was 
impeded.  At  the  same  moment,  the  Eden  ton  regiment,  moving  to  the  right,  left  a  vacancy 
in  the  line.  This  the  enemy  perceived,  and  pushed  forward  on  a  run,  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  Halifax  regiment  on  the  left,  panic-stricken,  broke  and  fled,  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
Wilmington  regiment,  except  a  small  part  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Young,  advanced  and 
delivered  two  or  three  volleys,  wheeled,  and  retreated.  The  Newbern  and  Eden  ton.  regi- 
ments followed  tbeir  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  troops 
were  flying  to  the  coverts  of  the  swamps.     The  Georgia  Continentals  maintained  their 

cinity,  io  co-operation  with  General  Elbert.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Stone  Ferry,  below 
Charleston,  and  was  at  thtf  siege  of  Savannah  when  D^Estaing  aided  the  Americans.  After  that,  his  condqot 
awakened  suspicions  that  he  was  becoming  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  When  Lincoln  was  besieged 
in  Charleston,  he  withheld  efficient  aid ;  and  when  that  city  surrendered,  he  accepted  a  British  protection. 
Williamson  was  called  the  "  Arnold  of  the  Sooth,"  in  mintatore.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  a  doable 
traitor ;  for  while  he  was  with  the  British  in  Charleston,  he  communicated  valuable  information  to  General 
Greene.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  He  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  after 
the  war. — See  Johnson^s  JVaditionM  and  Reminiicenceiof  the  Revolution,  144  :    Charleston,  1851. 

*  M^Call  and  others  censure  General  Ashe  for  not  having  the  soldiers  served  with  cartridges  much  sooner. 
Ashe  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Caswell  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  says,  that  '*  prudence  forbade  a  dis- 
tribution of  cartridges  until  they  were  wanted ;  for,  lacking  cartouch-boxes,  the  men  had  already  lost  a  great 
many."  He  says  that  when  they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  some  carried  their  cartridges  '^  under  their 
arms ;  others  in  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts;  and  some  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  their  hunting-shirts." — MS. 
Letter  of  General  Mhe  to  Oovemor  Coiwell. 
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ground  gallantly  for  some  time ;  but  they,  too,  were  finally  repulsed,  and  General  Elbert 
and  a  large  number  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  General  Ashe  tried  in  vain  to  reach 
the  front  of  the  fugitives  and  rally  them.  They  had  scattered  in  all  directions ;  took  .shel- 
ter in  the  swamps ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Savannah,  escaped  across  it,  some  by  swimming, 
and  others  upon  rafts.  In  this  retreat  many  were  drowned,  and  others  were  lost  in  the 
swamps.     General  Ashe  reached  Mathew's  Bluff  in  safety,  and  afterward  collected  the 

•  Merch  16   remnants  of  his  little  army  at  Zubley's  Ferry,"  two  miles  above  Purysburg.     The 

1779.  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed 
and  drowned ;  twenty-seven  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  quantity  of -ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  baggage,  with  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  were  either  lost  or  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Prevost.  The  British  lost  only  one  commissioned  officer,  and  fifteen  privates 
killed  and  wounded.* 

General  Ashe'  was  much  censured  by  contemporary  opinion  and  early  historians ;  and 
modem  compilers  have  repeated  those  censures,  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised. 
Viewing  the  whole  afiair  from  this  remote  point,  and  in  the  light  of  calm  judgment,  he  ap- 
pears no  more  censurable  than  most  other  men  who  were  losers  instead  of  winners.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  becoming  a  victor,  his  alleged  remissness  would  never  have  been  mentioned  ; 
the  unfortunate  are  always  blamed.  Conscious  of  having  exercised  both  courage  and  vig- 
ilance. General  Ashe  appealed  from  the  voice  of  public  opinion  to  a  court-martial,  of  which 
b  March  9     G^^^^cral  Moultrie*  was  president. *>     The  court  acquitted  him  of  every  charge  of 

1779.  cowardice  and  deficiency  of  military  skill,  but  gave  their  opinion  that  he  did  not 
take  all  necessary  precautions  to  secure  his  camp  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  afiair,  for  it  deprived  Lincoln  of  about  one  third  of  his  available  force, 
and  opened  a  free  communicatioix  between  the  British,  Indians,  and  Tories,  in  Florida,  West- 
em  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 

•  Meyia         ^^  h&ve  observed  that  after  the  fall  of  Chariton, »  and  the  dispersion  of  Lin- 
iTwo.       coin's  army,  royal  power  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  fully  established. 

The  Republican  governor  of  Georgia  and  part  of  his  council  fied  into  North  Carolina,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  on  the  way.  Lieutenant-colonel  Thomas  Brown,  whom 
Campbell  placed  in  command  of  Augusta  early  in  1779,  now  proceeded  to  that  place  and 

*  MS.  Letter  of  General  Mke  to  Governor  Caswell;  Ramsay,  ii.,  16  ;  Gordon,  ii.,  415 ;  M'Call,  ii.,  206. 

*  John  Ashe  was  bom  in  England  in  1721.  He  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  1727,  who  settled 
on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  his  district  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  several 
years,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1762  to  1765.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765, 
and,  with  others,  announced  to  Governor  Tryon  his  determination  to  resist  its  operations.  Assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Hugh  Waddell,  Ashe,  then  colonel  of  the  militia  of  New  Hanover,  headed  an  armed  force,  and  com- 
pelled the  stamp-master  to  resign.  He  accompanied  Tryon  against  the  Regulators  in  1771 ;  but  when 
royal  rule  became  odious,  and  he  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  peril,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 

advocates,  in  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  of  Republican  princi- 
ples. As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  and  of  Safety  at  Wilmington,  he  was  exceedingly 
active  and  vigilant.  He  was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  became  the  most  active  opponent  of  Governor  Martin,  for  he  was  exceedingly  popular 
AS  a  man.  With  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  Fort  Johnston  in  1775,  and  was  denounced  as  a  rebel 
against  the  crown.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  convened  that  year.  When  he  re- 
turned home,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense ;  and  throughout  the  whole  region 
around  Wilmington,  his  eloquent  words  and  energetic  acts  inspired  the  people  with  burning  patriotism.  In 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  a  brigadier  of  Wilmington  District.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  military  and  civil  duties  in  his  district,  until  the  close  of  1778,  when  he  joined  Lincoln  in  South 
Carolina,  with  regiments  from  Halifax,  Wilmington,  Newborn,  and  Edenton.  After  his  surprise  and  de- 
feat at  Brier  Creek,  he  returned  home.  Wilmington  became  a  British  post  in  1781,  and  Colonel  Ashe  and 
his  family  suflered'much  at  their  hands.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement,  during 
which  time  he  contracted  the  small-pox.  He  was  released  on  parole  while  sick,  and  died  of  that  disease 
in  October,  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  while  accompanying  his  family  to  a  place  of  quiet,  in  Duplin 
county. 

'  The  other  members  of  the  court  were  General  Rutherford,  Colonels  Armstrong,  Pinokney,  and  Locke, 
and  Edmond  Hynie,  deputy  adjutant  general. — See  Moultrie's  Memoin,  i.,  338. 
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Cniel^  of  Brown. 


Forts  Comwallia  and  Grierson. 


March  toward  Augusta,  of  Clark  and  M'CaU. 


garrisoned  the  fort  with  a  strong  force.  Brown,  as  we  have  seen  (page  710),  was  an  early 
victim  of  Whig  indignation  at  Augusta,  his  native  place,  and  he  used  his  power,  while  in 
command  there,  with  a  fierceness  commensurate  with  his  wrath.  He  sent  out  detachments 
to  hum  the  dwellings  of  patriots  in  his  vicinity,  and  dispatched  emissaries  among  the  In- 
dians to  incite  them  to  murder  the  inhahitants  on  the  frontier.*  His  command  at  Augusta 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  of  several  corps,  principally  of  Florida  rangers  ;  two 
hundred  and  fif\y  Creek  and  fifty  Cherokee  Indians ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
defenses  consisted  of  a  strong  fort,  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  upon  a  bank 

about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  river.  This  was 
the  main  work,  and  was 
called  Fort  Cornwallis. 
A  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  westward  of  Fort 
Cornwallis,  was  a  swampy 
ravine  extending  up  from 
the  river,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  On 
the  western  margin  of  this  * 
lagoon,  between  the  pres- 
ent Upper  Market  and  the 
river,  was  a  smaller  work 
called    Fort    Grierson,  so 


Vixw  raoM  ths  Sits  of  Fort  Cobkwallxs.s 


11780. 


named  in  honor  of  the  militia  colonel  who  commanded  its  garrison. 

About  the  first  of  September, a  Colonel  Elijah  Clark,  8  brave  partisan  of  Wilkes 
county,  Georgia,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  M*Call,  made  efibrts  to  raise  a  sufiicient  force 
to  capture  the  fort  at  Augusta,  and  drive  the  British  from  the  interior  of  the  state  to  the 
sea-coast.  These  were  the  brave  partisans  who  fought  at  the  Cowpens  a  few  months  later. 
Clark  recruited  in  his  own  county,  and  M'Call  went-  to  the  district  of  Ninety-Six  and  ap- 
plied to  Colonel  Pickens  for  aid.  He  wanted  Rve  hundred  men,  but  procured  only  eighty. 
With  these  he  marched  to  Soap  Creek,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Augusta,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Clark,  with  three  hundred  and  fif\y  men.  With  this  inadequate  force  they  march- 
ed toward  Augusta.  So  secret  and  rapid  were  their  movements,  that  they  reached  the  out- 
posts before  the  garrison  was  apprised  of  their  approach. b  The  right  was  com-  ^SeptH 
manded  by  M'Call,  the  left  by  Major  Samuel  Taylor,  and  the  center  by  Clark.  i^eo. 
The  divisions  approached  the  town  separately.  Near  Hawk's  Creek,  on  the  west,  Taylor 
fell  in  with  an  Indian  camp,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  The  Indians  retreated  toward  the 
town,  and  Taylor  pressed  forward  to  get  possession  of  a  strong  trading  station  called  the 


^  Brown's  authority  was  a  letter  which  Cornwallis  had  sent  to  the  commanders  of  all  the  British  out- 
posts, ordering  that  all  those  who  had  *^  taken  part  in  the  revolt  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor ; 
and  also  that  those  who  would  not  turn  out  should  be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole  property  taken  from  them 
or  destroyed."  Every  militia-man  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  king's  service,  and  afterward  joined  the 
Whigs,  was  to  be  "  immediately  hanged."  This  letter  was  a  foul  stain  upon  the  character  of  Cornwallis. 
It  was  a  "  lash  of  scorpions"  in  the  hands  of  cruel  men  like  Brown.  *^  Officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens," 
says  M^Call  (ii.,  319),  were  brought  up  to  the  place  of  execution,  without  being  informed  why  they  had 
been  taken  out  of  prison.  The  next  morning  after  this  sanguinary  order  reached  Augusta,  five  victims 
were  taken  from  the  jail  by  order  of  Colonel  Brown,  who  all  expired  on  the  gibbet. 

'  Fort  Cornwallis  occupied  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Episcopal  church,  now  a  grave-yard.  This 
view  is  from  within  the  inclosure,  looking  northeast,  and  includes  a  portion  of  Scbultz's  bridge,  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  Hamburg  upon  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  portions  of  the  church-yard 
wall,  and  upon  the  brink  of  the  river  below  are  negroes  employed  in  placing  bales  of  cotton  upon  the  wharves 
for  transportatioa  to  the  sea-coast.  The  wharves  are  two  stories  in  height,  one  to  be  used  at  low  water, 
the  other  when  the  river  is  "up."  There  were  remains  of  the  ditch  and  embankments  of  the  fort  within 
the  grave-yard  when  I  was  there ;  and  the  trench  leading  to  the  water-gate,  where  the  "  Pride-of-India" 
tree  is  seen,  was  very  visible. 
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White  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town.  The  Indians  reached  it  first,  and  were 
joined  by  a  company  of  King's  Rangers,  under  Captain  Johnson.  Ignorant  of  the  approach 
of  other  parties,  Brown  and  Grierson  went  to  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  the  Indians.  While 
absent,  the  few  men  left  in  garrison  were  surprised  by  Clark  and  M»Call,  and  Forts  Com- 
wallis  and  Grierson  fell  into  their  hands.  A  guard  was  left  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  effects  in  the  fort,  and  Clark,  with  the  remainder,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Taylor. 
Brown  and  Grierson,  perceiving  their  peril,  took  shelter  in  the  White  House.  The  Amer- 
icans tried  in  vain  to  dislodge  them.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  dark,  when  hostilities  ceased.  During  the  night  the  besieged  cast  up  a 
slight  breast-work  around  the  house,  made  loop-holes  in  the  building  for  musketry,  and  thus 
materially  strengthened  their  position.  Early  in  the  morning,^  Clark  ordered 
two  6eld-pieces  to  be  brought  from  Grierson's  redoubt,  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  cannonade  the  White  House.  They  were  of  little  service,  for  Captain  Martin,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  only  artillerist  among  the  besiegers,  was  killed  soon  after  the  pieces  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  building. 

No  impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy  during  the  fifteenth.  On  that  morning,  before 
daylight,  the  Americans  drove  a  body  of  Indians  from  the  river  bank,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  for  those  in  the  house.  Colonel  Brown  and  others  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  now  suffered  great  agony  from  thirst.  On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  fifty 
Cherokee  Indians,  well  armed,  crossed  the  river  to  re-enforce  Brown,  but  were  soon  repulsed. 
Little  was  done  on  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  seventeenth  Clark  summoned  Brown  to  sur- 
render. He  promptly  refused  ;  for,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Colonel  Cruger  at  Ninety-Six, 
on  the  morning  when  the  Americans  appeared  before  Augusta,  Brown  confidently  expected 
relief  from  that  quarter.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth, 
Clark's  scouts  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Cruger  with  five  hundred  British 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  this  force  appeared  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  Clark's  little  army  was  greatly"  diminished  by  the  loss  of  men 
who  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  desertion  of  many  ^ith  plunder  found  in  the 
forts.  At  ten  o'clock  he  raised  the  siege,  and  departed  toward  the  mountains.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  on  this  occasion  was  about  sixty  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  British  is  not 
known.  Twenty  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  Captain  Ashby  and  twenty-eight  others 
were  made  prisoners.  Upon  these  Brown  and  his  Indian  allies  glutted  their  thirst  for  re- 
venge. Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  of  the  wounded  were  hanged  upon  the  stair-way  of  the 
White  House,  so  that  the  commandant  might  have  the  satisfiCction  of  seeing  their  suffer- 
ings. Others  were  given  up  to  the  Indians  to  torture,  scalp,  and  slay.  Terrible  were  the 
demoniac  acts  at  Augusta  on  that  beautiful  autumnal  day,  when  the  white  and  the  red  sav- 
age contended  for  the  meed  of  cruelty  ! 

The  British  remained  in  possession  of  Augusta  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1781, 
when  their  repose  was  disturbed.  After  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  when  the 
determination*  of  Greene  to  march  into  South  Carolina  was  made  known,  Clark  and  M'Call 
proceeded  to  co-operate  with  him  by  annoying  the  British  posts  in  Georgia.  M'Call  soon 
afterward  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  Clark  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  After  his  re- 
covery, he,  with  several  other  partisans,  were  actively  engaged  at  various  points  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  had  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British  and  Tory  scouts.  In 
an  engagement  near  Coosa whatchie,  in  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  where  Colonel 
Brown  then  commanded,  the  Americans  were  defeated  ;  and  several  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers were  hanged,  and  their  bodies  given  to  the  Indians  to  scalp  and  oth'erwise  mutilate.' 

'  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  thb  occasion 'was  a  young  man  named  M'Koy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  who, 
with  her  family,  had  fled  from  Darien,  in  Georgia,  into  South  Carolina.  She  went  to  Brown  and  implored 
the  life  of  her  son,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  miscreant's  heart  was  unmoved,  and  the 
lad  was  not  only  hanged,  bat  his  body  was  delivered  to  the  Indians  to  mutilate  by  scalping  and  otherwise. 
All  this  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  mother.  Afterward,  when  Brown,  as  a  prisoner,  passed  where 
Mrs.  M^Koy  resided,  she  called  to  his  remembrance  his  cruelty,  and  said,  ^'  As  you  are  now  a  prisoner  to 
the  leaders  of  my  country,  for  the  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge  *  but  if  you  resume  your 
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Siege  of  iluguAtu. 


Colonel  Pickens. 


•1781. 


This  was  Brown's  common  praotioe,  and  made  his  name  as  hateful  at  the  South  as  that  of 
*•  Bloody  Bill  Cunningham." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,^  the  Georgia  militia,  under  Colonels  Williams,  Baker, 
and  Hammond,  Major  James  Jackson  (afterward  governor  of  the  state),  and  other 
officers,  assembled  near  Augusta,  and  placed  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  siege.  Williams, 
who  had  the  general  command  during  Clark's  sickness,  encamped  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  Forts  Cornwallis  and  Grierson,  and  fortified  his  camp.  Colonel  Brown,  who  was 
again  in  command  at  Augusta,  deceived  respecting  the  nunibers  of  the  Americans,  dared 


not  attack  them  ;  and 
in  this  position  the  re- 
spective forces  remain- 
ed until  the  middle  of 
May,  when  Clark  came 
with  one  hundred  new 
recruits  and  resumed 
the  command.  About 
that  time.  Major  Dill 
approached  Augusta 
with  a  party  of  Loyal- 
ists to  force  the  Ameri- 
cans to  raise  the  siege. 
A  detachment  of  Caro. 
Una  mountaineers  and 
Georgians,  under  Shel- 
by and  Carr,  sent  by 
Clark,  met  them  at  Walk-  y^n\  y       ^^  *    • 

sr's  bridge,  on  Brier  Creek,    ^^^.^^^^C'C^ 


al,  and  dispersed  the 
rest.  Other  little  suc- 
cesses made  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Augusta  feel  so 
strong  that  Clark  de- 
termined to  attempt  an 
assstult.  An  old  iron 
five  pounder,  which  he 
had  picked  up,  was 
mounted  within  four 
hundred  yards  of  Fort 
Grierson,  and  other  dis* 
positions  for  an  attack 
were  made.  Powder 
was  scarce,  and  he  sent 
a  message  to  Colonel 
Pickens,*  who  was  ma- 
neuvering between  Augus- 
ta and  Fort  Ninety -Six, 
asking  for  a  supply,   and 


er  s  oriuge,  qh  jsner  v^reeK,       yy%^%JD     '^  C/  ^^'^^L-d^'^^i-^ 

killed  and  wounded  sever- 
also  a  re-enforcement  of  men 

Pickens  could  not  immediately  comply,  for  the  Indians  having  recommenced  hostilities  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  force  in  that  direction.  Per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  seizing  Augusta,  Pickens  informed  Greene  of  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs there.  That  general,  then  advancing  upon  Ninety-Six,  immediately  ordered  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  to  join  Pickens  and  Clark  in  besieging  Augusta.  The  rapid 
march  of  Lee,  the  capture  of  Fort  Galphin  and  its  stores,  and  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  have 
been  noticed  on  page  691.  b  May  21, 

The  capture  of  Fort  Galphin^  was  an  important  prelude  to  the  siege  of  Au-       "sl' 

sword,  I  will  go  five  hundred  miles  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  it  for  the  murder  of  my  son. — See 
M 'Call's  Chorgia,  ii.,  365 ;  Garden's  Jnecdotei. 

'  Andrew  Pickens  was  born  in  Paxlon  township,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1739. 
His  parents  were  from  Ireland.  In  1752,  he  removed,  with  his  father,  to  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  in  South 
Carolina.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Grant's  expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  in  which  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  He  became  a  warm  Republican  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  in  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  military  partisans  of  the 
Sooth.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  1794,  be  was  a  member  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  Legislature,  when 
he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  commissioned  major  general  of  the  South  Carolina  militia 
in  1795,  and  was  often  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  President  Washington  oflered  him  a 
brigade  of  light  troops  under  General  Wayne,  to  serve  against  the  Indians  in  the  northwest,  but  he  declined 
the  honor.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Pendleton  District,  South  Carolina — the  scene  of  his  earliest  battles— on 
the  seventeenth  of  August,  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  remains  lie  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  (who  died  two  years  before)^  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  *'  Old  Stone  Meeting-house"  in  Pendleton.  In 
1765,  he  married  Rebecca  Calhoun,  aunt  of  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Ellet,  in  her  Women  of  the  Revolution  (iii.,  302),  gives  some  interesting  sketches 
of  this  lady  and  her  life  during  the  Revolution.  Her  relatives  and  friends  were  very  numerous,  and  her 
marriage  was  attended  by  a  great  number.  "  Rebecca  Calhoun's  wedding"  was  an  epoch  in  the  social 
history  of  the  district  in  which  she  resided,  and  old  people  used  it  as  a  point  to  reckon  from. 
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gusta,  for  it  deprived  Colonel  Brown  of  a  considerable  body  of  reserved  troops  and  of  val- 
uable stores.  The  latter  were  of  great  importance  to  Greene,  then  approaching  Ninety- 
Six.     After  the  capture  of  this  redoubt,  Lee  allowed  his  troops  to  repose  a  few  hours,  and 

then  ordered  Major  Eggleston,  with  Captains  O'Neal  and 
Armstrong,  to  cross  the  Savannah  with  the  cavalry,  a  lit- 
tle below  Augusta,  and  join  Pickens  and  Clark.  On  the 
same  evening,  Lee,  with  the  field-piece  of  Captain  Finley, 
crossed  the  river,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- third 
joined  the  besiegers. 

Eggleston,  on  his  arrival,  summoned  Brown  to  surrender,  at  the  same  time  informing  him 
of  the  approach  of  a  strong  force  from  General  Greene's  army.  Brown  did  not  credit  the 
information,  treated  the  flag  with  contempt,  and  declined  giving  a  written  answer.  Lee 
had  now  arrived,  and  an  immediate  assault  on  Fort  Grierson  was  determined  upon.  The 
first  measure  attempted  was  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  Pickens  and  Clark 
were  to  attack  Fort  Grierson  on  the  northwest,  with  the  militia ;  Major  Eaton's  battalions 
and  some  G-eorgia  militia,  under  Major  Jackson,  were  to  pass  down  the  river  and  attack  it 
on  the  northeast ;  while  Lee,  ^dth  his  infantry,  took  a  position  south  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  sup- 
port Eaton,  or  check  Brown  if  he  should  make  a  sortie  in  favor  of  Grierson.  In  the  skirt 
of  the  woods  south  of  Lee,  Eggleston,  with  the  cavalry,  was  stationed.  When  Brown  dis- 
covered the  peril  of  Grierson,  he  made  a  sortie  with  two  field-pieces,  but  was  soon  checked 
by  Lee.  Grierson,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  evacuate  his  redoubt,  and  attempt  to 
throw  his  command  into  Fort  Cornwallis.  Passing  down  the  ravine  on  the  margin  of  the 
lagoon,  some  of  the  garrison  effected  their  purpose  ;  but  thirty  of  them  were  slain,  and  forty 
five  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Grierson  was  captured,  but  was  instantly  killed 
by  a  Georgia  rifleman,  who,  on  account  of  cruelties  inflicted  upon  his  family  by  his  victim, 
could  not  be  restrained  from  dealing  a  blow  of  veugeace.*  In  this  assault  Major  Eaton 
was  slain. 

The  Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to  Fort  Cornwallis.  They  were  without  ar- 
tillery, except  the  old  iron  piece  in  possession  of  Clark,  and  Finley's  grasshopper ;  and  their 
rifles  had  but  little  eflect  upon  the  fort.  Lee  suggested  the  erection  of  a  -Mayham  tower, 
which  was  used  so  eflSciently  at  Fort  Watson  and  Ninety-Six.  This  was  done,  under  cover 
of  an  old  frame  house  which  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  present  Episcopal  church.  This 
procedure  made  Brown  uneasy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment to  drive  the  Americans  from  their  labor.  After  a  severe  skirmish,  the  enemy  were 
driven  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  On  the  succeeding  night,  a  similar  attempt 
was  made,  with  the  same  result.  The  tower  was  completed  on  the  first  of  June,  and  for 
its  destruction  Brown  used  every  efibrt  in  his  power.  Sallies  were  made  under  cover  of 
night,  and  some  severe  conflicts  ensued.     He  tried  stratagem,*  and  failed  in  that. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  May,  Brown  was  summoned  to  surrender.  He  refused,  and  that 
night  a  six  pounder,  brought  from  Fort  Grierson,  was  placed  in  battery  on  the  tower. 
Toward  noon,  riflemen  stationed  upon  it  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  the  garrison,  which  was 
continued  throughout  the  day.  The  guns  were  soon  unmanned  by  the  rifle  balls,  and  the 
six  pounder  dismounted  them.  The  garrison  dug  vaults  within  the  fort  to  save  themselves 
from  the  murderous  fire  of  the  assailants,  and  thus  the  siege  went  on  until  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,^  when  a  general  assault  was  agreed  upon.  While  the  Americans 
were  forming  for  attack.  Brown,  perceiving  the  maintenance  of  his  post  to  be  im* 

*  This  rifleman  was  Captain  Samuel  Alexander,  whose  aged  father  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Corn- 
wallis for  some  time,  and  was  cruelly  treated  by  both  Brown  and  Grierson.  The  son  was  the  deliverer  of 
his  father  soon  after  he  dispatched  Grierson. 

'  Brown  opened  a  communication  with  a  house  in  front  of  the  tower,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  powder 
in  it.  He  then  sent  a  Scotchman,  under  the  cloak  of  a  deserter,  who  advised  the  Americans  to  burn  that 
old  house,  as  it  stood  in  their  way.  Had  they  done  so,  the  explosion  of  the  powder  might  have  destroyed 
the  tower.  Lee  suspected  the  man,  and  hail  him  confined.  Brown  finally  applied  a  slow  match  and  blew 
up  the  house,  but  the  tower  was  unharmed. 
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possible,  sent  out  a  flag  and  ofiered  to  make  a  conditional  surrender  to  Pickens  and  Lee. 
The  day  was  spent  in  negotiations,  and  early  the  next  morning  the  fort  was  surrendered  to 
Captain  Kudulph,  who  was  appointed  to  take  possession.  The  garrison  marched  out  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Brown  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  paroled  to  Savannah  under 
a  sufficient  guard,  who  marched  down  the  river  on  the  Carolina  side.*  Pickins  and  Lee 
soon  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Greene,  then  investing  Ninety-Six.  In  this  siege  of  Augusta, 
the  Americans  had  sixteen  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded  ;  seven  of  them  mortally.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  fifty-two  killed  ;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four,  including  the 
wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.'  The  British  never  had  possession  of  Augusta  aAer 
this  event.  , 

Let  OS  close  the  chronicle  for  a  while. 

It  was  toward  noon  when  we  descended  Liberty  Hill,  looked  in  upon  the  slave-market 
at  Hamburg  (the  first  and  last  I  ever  saw),  and  crossed  Shultz*s  bridge  to  Augusta.  Ai\er 
dinner  I  visited  the  site  of  Fort  Cornwallis,  and  made  the  sketch  on  page  715;  also  the 
site  of  Fort  Grierson,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain.  The  rivulet  is  still  there,  and  the 
marshy  lagoon  on  the  brink  of  the  river ;  but  the  «  gulley"  mentioned  in  the  local  histories 
was  filled,  and  houses  and  gardens  covered  the  site  of  the  redoubt  and  its  ravelins.  At  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  I  saw  (and  was  permitted  to  copy)  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  monument 
to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  and  beautifully  shaded  Greene  Street,  directly  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Georgia  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  to  be  a  granite  obelisk,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  composed  of  square  blocks  of  stone. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  will  be  six  feet  eight  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
tapered  to  the  top.  It  will  rest  upon  a  base  twelve  feet  eight  inches  square,  elevated  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  ooraer-stone  is  already  laid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an- 
other will  soon  be  added  to  the  few  monmsantt  already  erected  to  the  memory  of  Revolu- 
tionary patriots. 

I  left  Augusta  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fifth^  with  real  regret,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  ornamented  with  water-oaks,  wild  olives,  holly,  palmettoes,  mag-  *°'' 
nolias,  and  other  evergreens  ;  the  gardens  blooming  ;  the  orange-trees  budding  in  the  bland 
air,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  whom  I  met,  wooed  me  to  a  longer  tarry.  But  "  home, 
sweet  home,'*  beckoned  me  away,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  entered  a  mail-coach,  with  a  single 
fellow-passenger,  for  a  ride  of  fifty-two  miles  to  the  **  Ninety-mile  Station,"  on  the  Great 
Central  Railway.  I  had  a  pleasant  companion  while  he  kept  awake,  and  we  whiled  away 
the  tedious  night  hours  by  agreeable  conversation  until  we  reached  Waynesborough,*  where 
we  exchanged  horses  and  the  mails.  After  leaving  the  village,  I  endeavored  to  sleep.  My 
companion  complained  that  he  never  could  slumber  in  a  coach ;  and  I  presume  his  loud 
snoring  always  keeps  him  awake,  for  in  ten  minutes  afler  leaving  the  post-office  his  nasal 
pipes  were  chanting  bass  to  the  alto  of  the  coach- wheels. 

We  breakfasted  at  sunrise  at  a  log«house  in  the  forest,  and  arrived  at  the  rail-way,  on 
the  upper  border  of  Severn  county,  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Ogeeche,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
where  we  dined,  and  at  one  departed  for  Savannah.  Swamps,  plantations,  and  forests,  with 
scarcely  a  hill,  or  even  an  undulation,  compose  the  monotonous  scenery.  While  enjoying  the 
pleasing  anticipation  of  an  early  arrival  in  Savannah,  our  locomotive  became  disabled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  piston-rod.  We  were  yet  forty  miles  from  our  goal,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
swamp,  ten  miles  from  any  habitation,  near  the  road.  The  sun  went  down ;  the  twilight 
faded  away,  and  yet  we  were  immovable.  At  intervals  the  engineer  managed  to  start  hi^ 
steed  and  travel  a  short  distance,  and  then  stop.     Thus  we  crawled  along,  and  at  eleven 

'  The  brother  of  young  M'Koy,  who  was  hanged  and  scalped  by  Brown's  orders,  and  who,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  had  joined  Clark  before  Aagasta,  endeavored  to  kill  Brown,  but  wu  prevented  by  the  guard.  It 
was  daring  this  march  to  Savannah,  when  at  Silver  Blufi|  that  Brown  encountered  Mrs.  M'Koy,  as  related 
on  page  716.  '  M*Call,  ii.,  370 ;  Lee,  238 ;  Ramsay,  ii.,  238. 

'  WaynesboroQgh  is  the  capital  of  Burke  county.  It  is  npon  a  branch  of  Brier  Creek,  about  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  place  of  General  Ashe's  defeat. 
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Detention  in  a  Swamp. 


Pictttreaqoe  Scenery. 


Sarannah. 


Greene  and  Pnlaiki  Monument 


o'clock  at  night  we  reached  the  thirty  mile  station,  where  we  supped  at  the  expense  of  the  rail 
way  company.  At  our  haltings  we  started  light-wood  fires,  whose  blaze  amid  the  tall  trees 
draped  with  moss,  the  green  cane-brakes,  and  the  dry  oases,  garnished  with  dwarf  pal mettoes, 
produced  the  most  picturesque  efiects.  A  hand-car  was  sent  down  to  Savannah  for  another 
engine,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  entered  that  city.  I  breakfasted  at  the  Pu- 
laski House,  a  large  building  fronting  upon  Johnson  Square,  amid  whose  noble  trees  stands 
a  monument  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah  to  the  memory  of  General  Greene  and  the 
Count  Pulaski.' 


Savannah  is  pleasant^ 
ly  situated  upon  a  sand- 
blufi*,  some  forty  feet 
above  low- water-mark, 
sloping  toward  sWamps 
and  savannahs,  at  a  low- 
er altitude  in  the  interi- 
or. It  is  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  city  is  laid 
out  in  rectangles,  and  has 
ten  public  squares.  The 
streets  are  generally 
broad  and  well  shaded, 
some  of  them  with  four 
rows  of  Pride-of' India 
trees,  which,  in  summer, 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  city  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants.     Be- 


Gbssivx  and  FUX.A8XI  MoNUjmrr. 


fore  noting  the  localities 
of  interest  in  Savannah 
and  suburbs,  let  us  open 
the  interesting  pages  of 
its  history,  and  note 
their  teachings  respect- 
ing Georgia  in  general, 
and  of  the  capital  in  par- 
ticular, whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe. 

We  have  already  con- 
sidered the  events  which 
led  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Carolinas,  within 
whose  charter  limits 
Georgia  was  originally 
included,  and  we  will 
here  refer  only  to  the 
single  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  earlier 


efforts  at  settlement,  which  some  believe  to  be  well  authenticated,  namely,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  entered  the  Savannah  River, 
and  upon  the  bluff  where  the  city  now  stands  stood  and  talked  with  the  Indian  king  * 
There  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

As  late  as  1730,  the  territory  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  Rivers  was 
entirely  uninhabited  by  white  people.  On  the  south  the  Spaniards  held  possession,  and  on 
the  west  th^e  French  had  Louisiana,  while  the  region  under  consideration,  partially  filled 
with  powerful  Indian  tribes,  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  France  and  Spain 
from  occupying  it  (for  the  latter  already  began  to  claim  territory  even  north  of  the  Savan- 
nah), and  as  a  protection  to  the  Carolina  planters  ugaihst  the  encroachments  of  their  hostile 
neighbors,  various  schemes  of  emigration  thither  were  proposed,  but  without  being  efiected. 
Finally,  in  1729,  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  valorous  soldier  and  humane  Christian,  then 
a  member  of  Parliament,  made  a  proposition  in  that  body  for  the  founding  of  a  colony  to 
be  composed  of  poor  persons  who  were  confined  for  debt  and  minor  ofienses  in  the  prisons 

^  In  March,  1825,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  it  was  determined  to  take  the  occasion  of  the 
expected  vbtt  of  General  La  Fayette  to  that  city  to  lay  the  corner-stones  of  two  monuments,  one  to  the 
memory  of  Greene,  in  Johnson  Sqaare;  the  other  in  memory  of  Pulaski,  in  Chippewa  Square.  These 
comer-stones  were  accordingly  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1825.  Some  donations 
were  made;  and  in  November,  1826,  the  State  Legislature  authorized  a  lottery,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$35,000  to  complete  the  monuments.  The  funds  were  accumulated  very  slowly,  and  it  was  finally  re- 
solved  to  erect  one  monument,  to  be  called  the  **  Greene  and  Pulaski  Monument."  The  structure  here 
delineated  is  of  Georgia  marble  upon  a  granite  base,  and  was  completed  in  1829.  The  lottery  is  still  in 
operation,  and  since  this  monument  was  completed  has  realized  a  little  more  than  $12,000. — Bancroft's 
Ctnsu*  cmd  Stalittia  of  Savannak,  1848.  The  second  monument,  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  will  soon  be 
erected  in  Chippewa  Square.     Launitz,  the  sculptor,  of  New  York,  is  intrusted  with  its  construction. 

*  See  M'Calfs  Hittory  of  Georgia^  note,i.,  34. 
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of  England.*  He  instituted  an  inquiry  into  their  condition,  which  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  situation  would  be  more  tolerable  in  the  position  of  a  military  colony,  acting 
as  a  barrier  between  the  Carolinians  and  their  troublesome 
neighbors,  than  in  the  moral  contamination  and  physical 
miseries  of  prison  life.  The  class  of  persons  whom  he  de- 
signed to  transplant  to  America  were  not  wicked  criminals, 
but  chiefly  insolvent  debtors.  Oglethorpe  also  proposed  to 
make  the  new  colony  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  other  Continental  states,  and  in  this 
religious  idea  he  included  the  pious  thought  of  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (the 
fourth  bearing  that  title)  and  other  influential  men  warm- 
ly espoused  the  scheme,  and  a  general  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject  soon  pervaded  the  nation.  A  royal  charter  was 
obtained  in  1732  for  twenty-one  years;'  large  sums  were 
subscribed  by  individuals  ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years,  bn«»al     letiiorpe. 

Parliament  voted  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  support  of  the  scheme.* 

Oglethorpe  volunteered  to  act  as  governor  of  the  new  colony,  and  to  accompany  the  set- 
tlers to  their  destination.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1732,  he  embarked  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  emigrants,  and  in  fifty-seven  days  arrived  off  the  bar  of  Charleston.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Carolinians,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  he  sailed  for  Port 
Royal.  While  the  colonists  were  landing,  Oglethorpe,  with  a  few  followers,  proceeded 
southward,  ascended  the  Savannah  River  to  the  high  bluff,  and  there  selected  a  spot  for  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  future  state.  With  the  Yamacraw  Indians,  half  a  mile  from  this 
bluff,  dwelt  Tonio  Chichi,  the  grand  sachem  of  the  Indian  confederacy  of  that  tegion. 
Oglethorpe  and  the  chief  both  desired  friendly  relations ;  and  when  the  former  invited  the 
latter  to  his  tent,  Tomo  Chichi  came,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  small  bufialo  skin,  appropriately 
ornamented,  and  addressed  Oglethdrpe  in  eloquent  and  conciliatory  terms.*     Friendly  rela- 

'  In  1728,  Oglethorpe's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  debtors  in  prison  by  visiting  a  gentleman 
confined  in  the  Fleet  Jail,  who  was  heavily  ironed  and  harshly  treated.  He  obtained  a  parliannentary  com- 
roission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  debtor-prisoners  throughout  England,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman. 
They  reported  in  1729,  and  efibns  at  reform  were  immediately  made.  The  most  popular  proposition  was 
that  of  Oglethorpe,  to  use  the  prison  materials  for  founding  a  new  state  in  America. 

'  This  charter  was  unlike  aJl  that  had  preceded  it.  Instead  of  being  given  for  purposes  of  private  ad- 
vantage, as  a  money  speculation,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  new  col- 
ony  could  derive  no  profit  from  it  whatever ;  they  acted  solely  "  in  trust  for  the  poor.*'  It  was  purely  a 
benevolent  scheme.  They  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  colony  for  twenty -one  years,  after  which  it 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown.  In  honor  of  the  king,  who  gave  the  scheme  bis  hearty  approval,  the  territory 
included  within  the  charter  was  called  Georgia.  The  seal  of  the  new  province  bore  a  representation  of  a 
group  of  silk-worms  at  work,  with  the  motto  Non  tibi,  ted  aliit — '^  Not  for  themselves,  but  for  others." 

'  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  bom  in  Surrey,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1698.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  under  Prince  Eugene  as  his  aid-de-camp.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  while  in  that  position  successfully  advocated  a  scheme  for  colonizing 
Georgia.  He  founded  Savannah  in  1733.  In  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  he  crossed  the 
ocean  several  times.  He  performed  a  good  deal  of  military  service  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1743,  and  was  married  in  1744.  In  1745,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the 
British  army,  and  in  1747  to  major  general.  He  was  employed,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  against 
■the  Pretender,  during  1745.  When  General  Gage  went  to  England  in  1775,  the  supreme  command  of  the 
British  army  in  North  America  was  offered  to  Oglethorpe.  His  merciful  conditions  did  not  please  minis- 
ters, and  General  Howe  received  the  appointment.  He  died  at  Grantham  Hall,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1785,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  in  Grantham  Church,  Essex,  where  his  tomb  bears 
a  poetic  epitaph.  ^  Graham,  iii.,  180-184. 

^  **  Here,"  said  the  chief,  **  is  a  little  present ;  I  give  you  a  Buffaloes  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with  the 
head  and  feathers  of  ay  Eagle,  which  I  desire  you  to  accept,  because  the  Eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed,  and 
the  Buffalo  of  strength.  The  English  are  swift  as  the  bird,  and  strong  as  the  beast,  since,  like  the  former, 
they  flew  over  vast  seas  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  like  the  latter,  they  are  so  strong  that 
nothing  can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of  an  Eagle  are  sof^  and  signify  love ;  the  Buffaloes  skin  is 
warm,  and  signifies  protection ;  therefore,  I  hope  the  English  will  love  and  protect  our  little  families.'' 
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lions  were  established,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  Februarys  the  little  band  of  settlers 
came  from  Port  Royal  and  landed  at  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Savannah. 
For  almost  a  year  the  governor  lived  under  a  tent  stretched  upon  pine  boughs,  while  the 
streets  of  the  town  were  laid  out,  and  the  people  built  their  houses  of  timber,  each  twenty- 
four  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  In  May  following,  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try was  held  ;  and  on  the  first  of  June,  it  was  signed,  by  which  the  English  obtained  sov- 
ereignty over  the  lands  of -the  Creek  nation,  as  far  south  as  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  our  confederacy. 

Within  eight  years  afler  the  founding  of  Savannah,  twenty-five  hundred  emigrants  had 
been  sent  out  to  Georgia,  at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.*  Among  these 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  Highlanders,  well  disciplined  in  military  tactics,  who  were  of 
essential  service  to  Oglethorpe.  Very  strict  moral  regulations  were  adopted  ;*  lots  of  land, 
twenty-five  acres  each,  were  granted  ^to  men  for  military  services,  and  every  care  was  exer- 
cised to  make  the  settlers  comfortable.  Yet  discontent  soon  prevailed,  for  they  saw  the 
Carolinians  growing  rich  by  trafiic  in  negroes ;  they  also  saw  them  prosper  commercially 
by  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  They  complained  of  the  Wesleyans  as  too  rigid,  and  these 
pious  Methodists  left  the  colony  and  returned  home.  Still,  prosperity  did  not  smile  upon 
the  settlers,  and  a  failure  of  the  scheme  was  anticipated. 

Oglethorpe,  who  went  to  England  in  1734,  returned  in  1736,  with  three  hundred  em- 
igrants. A  storm  was  gathering  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  his  domain.  The  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine  regarded  the  rising  state  with  jealousy,  and  as  a  war  between  England 
and  Spain  was  anticipated,  vigilance  was  necessary.  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  south  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  Highlanders,  settled 

at  Darien,  volunteered  to  aid  him.  With  a  few  fol- 
lowers, he  hastened  in  a  scout-boat  to  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
and, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Frederica,  abd 
upon  the  blufiTnear  by  he  constructed  a  fort  of  taJbby^ 
the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  there.  He  also 
caused  forts  to  be  erected  at  Augusta,  Darien,  on 
*^  iw  "»  i«    ^^^^K.  ^  Cumberland  Island,  fnd  near  the  mouth  of  the  St. 

^^^^■^-^iHiBp'^  Jfcj^^^^iiMBt^  •     -    Mary's  and   St.  John's.     Perceiving  these   hostile 
Rums  or  OoLrrHo»p.'8BAEaACM  AT  F«cDK«icA.4  preparations,  the  Spanish  authorities  at  St.  Augus- 

tine  sent  commissioners  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe. 
They  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  Georgia,  and  even  of  the  region  north  of  the 
Savannah  to  St.  Helena  Sound.  This  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  war  in  the 
event  of  non-compliance.     Thus  matters  stood  for  several  months. 

In  the  winter  of  1736—7,  Oglethorpe  again  went  to  England,  where  he  received  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier  general,  with  a  command  extending  over  South  Carolina  as  well  as 

^  Among  those  who  went  to  Georgia  during  this  period  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  sect.  Also  in  1733,  quite  a  large  body  of  Moravians,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  left  the  Old  Continent  for  the  New,  and  pitched  their  tents  near  Savannah,  after  a 
long  voyage.  They  soon  made  their  way  up  the  Savannah  to  a  beautiful  stream,  where  they  settled  down 
permaneirtly,  and  called  the  creek  and  their  settlement,  Ebenezer,  a  name  which  they  still  bear. 

Whitfield  came  in  1740,  and  established  an  orphan-house  at  Savannah.  He  sustained  it  for  a  while,  by 
contributions  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  several  provinces  by  bis  eloquence ;  but  when  he  was  asleep  in 
the  soil  of  New  England,  it  failed.  All  Christians  were  admitted  to  eqiial  citizenship,  except  Roman  Catb> 
olics  ;  they  were  not  allowed  a  residence  there. 

'  The  importation  of  rum  was  prohibited,  and,  to  prevent  a  contraband  trade  in  the  article,  commerciA 
intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  was  forbidden.     The  importation  of  negroes  was  also  forbidden. 

'  Tabby  is  a  mixture  of  lime  with  oyster-shells  and  gravel,  which,  when  dry,  form- a  hard  rooky  mass. 

^  This  is  from  a  sketch  made  by  W.  W.  Hazzard,  Esq.,  in  1851.  Mr.  Hazzard  writes :  **  These  ruins 
stand  on  the  lert  bank  or  bluff  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Alatamaha  River,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Simon^a 
Island,  where  the  steamers  pass  from  Savannah  to  Florida.''  This  fort  was  a  scene  of  hostilities  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  that  of  1812 ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  military  relics  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Hazzard  states  that,  in  his  field  in  the  rear  of  it,  his  men  always  turn  up  '*  bomb-shells  and 
hollow  shot  whenever  they  plow  there.''     The  whole  remains  are  upon  his  plantation  at  West  PoinL 
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Georgia.  There  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  to  his  colony  with  a 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men  to  act  against  the  Spaniards.  England  declared  war  against 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  1739,  and  Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against 
St.  Augustine.  The  St.  Mary's  was  then  considered  (as  it  remains)  the  boundary  between 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Over  that  line  Oglethorpe  marched  in  May,  1740,  with  four  hund- 
red of  his  regiment,  some  Carolinians,  and  a  large  body  of  friendly  Indians.  He  captured  a 
Spanish  fort  within  twenty-five  miles  of  St.  Augustine.  A  small  fortress,  within  two  miles 
of  that  place,  was  surrendered  on  his  approach,  but  a  summons  to  give  up  the  town  was  an- 
swered by  defiant  words.  The  invaders  maintained  a  siege  for  some  time,  when  the  arrival 
of  re-enforcements  for  the  garrison,  and  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  the  camp, 
obliged  them  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Savannah. a  ' 

'In  1 742,  the  Spaniards  invaded  Georgia.  A  fleet  of  thirty-six  sail,  with  more  than  three 
thousand  troops  from  Havana  and  St.  Augustine,  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Si-  ^  j^^  ^^ 
mons,b  and  a  little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  erected  a  battery  of  twenty  ^^^^ 
guns.  Oglethorpe,  with  eight  hundred  men,  exclusive  of  Indians,,  was  then  on  the  island. 
He  withdrew  to  his  fort  at  Frederica,  and  anxiously  awaited  re-enforcements  from  Carolina. 
He  skirmished  successfully  with  attacking  parties,  and  arranged  for  a  night  assault  upon 
the  enemy's  battery.  A  deserter  (a  French  soldier)  defeated  his  plan  ;  but  the  sagacity  of 
Oglethorpe  used  the  miscreant's  agency  to  his  subsequent  advantage,  by  bribing  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  containing  information  that  a  British  fleet  was 
about  to  attack  St.  Augustine.  Of  course  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  arrested  the  Frenchman  as  a  spy.  The  intelligence  contained  in  Oglethorpe's  letter 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  Spaniards  determined  to  assail  the  English  immediately,  and 
then  return  to  St.  Augustine  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  their  march  to  the  attack  of 
Frederica,  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Great  slaughter  ensued,  and  they  retreated  precip- 
itately. The  place  of  conflict  is  called  Bloody  Marsh  to  this  day.  On  their  retreat,  by 
water,  they  attacked  Fort  William,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumberland  Island,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  expedition  was  disastrous  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  particular, 
and  the  commander  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Havana,  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
in  disgrace. 

After  ten  years  of  service  in  and  for  the  colony  of  Georgia,  Oglethorpe  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  his  feet  never  again  pressed  the  soil  of  America.  His  rule  had  been  chiefly 
military.  A  civil  government  was  now  established,^  under  the  control  of  a  president 
and  council,  who  were  instructed  to  administer  it  as  the  trustees  should  dictate.  Pros- 
perity did  not  yet  gladden  the  settlers,  and  the  colony  had  a  sickly  existence.  At  length 
the  moral  and  commercial  restrictions  began  to  be  evaded ;  slaves  were  brought  from  Car- 
olina, and  hired  first  for  a  few  years,  and  then  for  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  purchase,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  parties ;  for  a  sum,  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  slave,  was  paid  in  advance.  Finally,  slave  ships  came  directly  to  Savannah 
from  Africa ;  slave  labor  was  generally  introduced,  and  Georgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a 
planting  state.  In  1752,  the  trustees,  wearied  with  the  complaints  of  the  colonists,  resign- 
ed the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  from  that  period  until  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, Georgia  was  a  royal  province.'  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  guarantied, 
as  far  as  possibfe,  general  peace  in  America,  the  province,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
and  take  an  important  place  among  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  and  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers^  its  people  performed  their  part  well  in  furnishing  pro- 
visions and  men  for  the  armies. 

The  inhabitants  of  Georgia  first  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  British  taxation,  when,  in 
1767,  Governor  Wright  communicated  his  instructions  from  the  king  to  require  implicit  obe- 

'  John  Reynolds  w^s  the  first  royal  goyernor.  He  was  appointed  id  1754,  and  was  80cc<ieded  in  1757 
by  Henry  Ellis.  Sir  James  Wright,  who  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  sacceeded  Ellis  in  1760, 
and  held  the  office  until  1776. 
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dience  to  the  Mutiny  Act.*     They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce,  but  it  was  with  reluctance 
They  had  not  realized  the  practical  iniquity  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  when,  in  1768.  the  As- 
sembly at  Savannah  appointed  Dr.  Franklin  an  agent  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ony in  Great  Britain,  they  had  no  formal  special  complaint  to  make,  nor  difficulties  with 
government  for  him  to  adjust.     They  generally  instructed  him  to  use  efforts  to  have  the 
acts  of  Parliament  repealed,  which  were  offensive  to  all  the  colonies.     To  a  circular  letter 
« 1768.    ^rom  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, &  proposing  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
an  answer  of  approval  was  returned.     In  1 770, *>  the  Legislature  spoke  out  boldly 
against  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  mother  country,  by  publishing  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  similar  in  sentiment  to  that  of  the  •*  Stamp  Act  Congress"  at  New  York.     Gov- 
ernor Wright  was  displeased,  and  viewing  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  within 
his  province  with  concern,  he  went  to  England^  to  confer  with  ministers.     He  re- 
mained there  about  a  year  and  a  half.     During  his  absence,  James  Habersham,  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  exercised  executive  functions. 

The  Republicans  of  Georgia  had  become  numerous  in  1773,  and  committees  of  correspond- 
ence were  early  formed,  and  acted  efGciently.  A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  was  called 
in  Savannah  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  Sir  James  Wright,  supported  by  a  train  of 
civil  ofGcers,  prevented  the  proposed  public  expression  of  opinion.  The  wealthy  feared  loss 
of  property  by  Revolutionary  movements,  while  the  timid  trembled  at  the  thought  of  resist- 
ance to  royal  government.  Selfishness  and  fear  kept  the  people  comparatively  quiet  for  a 
while.  In  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  Tory  party  was  organizing  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Georgia,  and  emissaries  were  sent  by  the  governors  of  these  provinces  among  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers,  to  prepare  them  to  lift  the  hatchet  and  go  out  upon  the  war-path  against  the 
white  people,  if  rebellion  should  ensue.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Georgia  when  called 
upon  to  appoint  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  Half  encircled  by  fierce  savages,  and  pressed  down  by  the  heel  of  strongly-suppcfrt- 
ed  royal  power  in  their  midst,  the  Republicans  needed  stout  hearts  and  unbending  resolu- 
tion. These  they  possessed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  they  were  bold,  and  adopted 
measures  of  co-operation  with  the  other  colonies  in  resistance  to  tyranny. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,<l  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  requested  to  assemble  at  the 
*'  liberty  pole  at  Tondee's  tavern,*  in  Savannah,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-seventh 
instant,  in  order  that  public  matters  may  be  taken  under  consideration,  and  such  other  con- 
stitutional  measures  pursued  as  may  then  appear  most  eligjble."'  The  call  was  signed  by 
Noble  W.  Jones  (who  in  1780  was  a  prisoner  in  Charleston),  Archibald  Bullock,  John 
Houstoun,  and  George  Walton.  A  meeting  was.  accordingly  held  at  the  watch-house  in  Sa- 
t  July  27      vannab,®  where  letters  from  Northern  committees  were  read,  and  a  committee  to 

i^<- '     draft  resolutions  was  appointed.*     These  proceedings  were  published,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  rebellion  around  him,  issued  a  countervailing  proc- 

^^^^^'^  lamation.f  He  called  upon  the  people  to  discountenance  these  seditious  men  and 
measures,  and  menaced  the  disobedient  with  the  penalties  of  stern  British  law. 

On  the  tenth  of  August  another  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  to  concur  with 
their  sister  colonies  in  acts  of  resistance  to  oppression.  Afler  strongly  condemning  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  for  tbe  sufiering  peo* 

'  A  proviso  of  this  act,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  required  the  colonists  to  provide  various  neces- 
saries for  soldiers  that  might  be  quartered  among  tbem. 

•  The  first  liberty-pole  was  erected  in  Savannah,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1775,  in  front  of  Peter.  Toodefils 
tavern.     His  house  stood  upon  the  spot  now  (1849)  occupied  by  Smet's  new  stores.  '  M^Call,  ii.,  16. 

*  John  Glenn  was  ohosen  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions :  John  Glenn,  John  Smith,  Jo^pb  Clay,  John  Houstoun,  Noble  W.  Jones, 
Lyman  Hall,  William  Young,  Edward  Telfair,  Samuel  Farley,  George  Walton,  Joseph  Habersham,  Jonathan 
Bryan,  Jonathan  Cochran,  George  M'Intosh,  Sutton  Banks,  William  Gibbons,  Benjamin  Andrew,  John  Winn, 
John  Stirk,  Archibald  Bullock,  James  Scrivcn,  David  Zubley,  Henry  Davis  Bourguin,  Elisha  Butler,  William 
Baker,  Parminus  Way,  John  Baker,  John  Mann,  John  Benefield,  John  Stacey,  and  John  Morel.  These 
were  the  leading  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Savannah  in  1774. 
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pie  of  that  city,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  barrels  of  rice  were  contributed  and  shipped  for  Massachusetts.  The  gov- 
ernor assembled  his  friends  at  the  court-house  a  few  days  afterward,  and  their  disapproba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  Republicans  was  expressed  in  strong  terms.  Agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  province  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  people  to  a  printed  denunciation  of 
the  Whigs ;  and.  by  means  of  menaces  and  promises,  an  apparent  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants declared  in  favor  of  royal  rule.*  So  powerfully  did  the  tide  of  opposition  against  the 
Whigs  flow  for  a  while,  that  they  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  and  Georgia  was  not  represented  in  that  first 
Federal  Republican  council,*  yet  they  heartily  approved  of  the  measure,  and  by  words  and 
actions  nobly  responded  to  that  first  great  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Continenal  Congress  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1774,'  which  approved  of  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republicans  continued  to  assemble  during  the  winter  of  1774^5,  and  in  May  fol- 
lowing they  determined  to  anticipate  an  act  on  the  part  of  Governor  Wright  similar  to  that 
of  Gage  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,a  six  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Safety,*  and  others,  broke  open  the  magazine,*  took  out  the 
powder,  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  concealed  the  remainder  in 
their  garrets  and  cellars.  The  governor  ofiered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  apprehension  of  the  ofienders,  but  the  secret  was  never  revealed  till  the  pa- 
triots used  the  powder  in  defense  of  their  liberties. 

On  the  first  of  June,  Governor  Wright  and  the  Loyalists  of  Savannah  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  birth-day.  On  the  night  of  the  second,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  spiked 
the  cannon  on  the  battery,  and  hurled  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  blufi*.  Nineteen  days 
afterward,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  committee  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  the  American  Association,  put  forth  by  the  Congress  of  1774.*  The  first 
victim  to  his  temerity  in  opposing  the  operations  of  the  committee  was  a  man  named  Hop- 
kins. He  ridiculed  the  Whigs,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and 
paraded  him  in  a  cart  through  the  town  for  fbur  or  five  hours.  About  this  time,  a  letter 
from  Governor  Wright  to  General  Gage  was  intercepted  by  the  vigilant  Whigs  of  Charles- 


^  The  only  newspaper  in  the  province  (the  Gtorgia  Gazette^  established  in  1762)  was  under  the  control  of 
Governor  Wright,  and  through  it  he  disseminated  much  sophistry,  and  sometimes  falsehoods  among  the  people. 

'  The  committees  of  St.  John^s  parish  convened  on  the  ninth  of  February,  1775,  and  addressed  a*circiiiar 
letter  to  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  asking  their  consent  to  the  reception  of  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress from  that  particular  parish.  Encouraged  by  the  answer  they  received,  they  met  again  on  the  twen- 
ty-first of  .March,  and  appointed  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  to  represent  them.  When  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  he 
took  with  him,  from  Sanbury,  one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of  rice,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  a 
present  to  the  people  of  Boston. 

'  The  whole  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  that  day  is  as  follows : 

"  Saturdajf,  October  8,  1774. — The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  letter  from  Boston,  and, 
upon  motion, 

Reiolved,  That  this  Congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the*  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  \  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
force,  in  such  case,  all  America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposition." 

The  proceedings  of  that  one  day  should  be  written  in  brass  and  marble ;  for  the  resolution  then  adopted 
was  the  first  Federal  gauntlet  of  defiance  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  British  monarch.  The  eighth  of  October, 
1774,  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  days  in  the  calen* 
dar  of  Freedom. 

*  These  were  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Edward  Telfair,  William  Gibbons,  Joseph 
Clagr,  and  John  Mil  ledge. 

^  The  magazine  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  was  sunk  about  twelve  feet  under  the 
ground,  inclosed  with  brick,  and  secured  by  a  door  in  such  a  way  that  the  governor  did  not  consider  a  guard 
necessary. 

'  This  committee  consisted  of  sixteen  leading  men  of  Savannah,  among  whom  was  Samuel  (afterward 
General)  Elbert, and  George  Walton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

M^Call  (ii.,  45)  says  that,  al^er  the  meeting  adjourned,  ^^a  number  of  gentlemen  dined  at  Tondee^s  tavern, 
where  the  Union  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  liberty-pole,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  under  it." 
The  Union  flag,  of  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  was  nbt  adopted  until  the  first  of  January,  1776,  when  it 
was  first  unfurled  in  the  American  camp,  near  Boston. 
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ton.  It  contained  a  request  for  Gage  to  send  some  British  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  Georgians.*  The  Republicans  were  exceedingly  indignant ;  and  when,  a  day 
or  two  afterward,  it  was  known  that  Captain  Maitland  had  arrived  at  Tybee  Island,  at  tbe 

mouth  of  the  Savannah,  with  thirteen  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  and  other  articles  for  the  British  and  Indians,  it  was 
determined  to  seize  the  vessel.  The  Georgia  Assembly  was 
then  in  session.'  The  leading  Whigs  approved  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  on  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  July,  thirty  volunteers, 
under  Commodore  Bowen  and  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham, 
embarked  in  two  boats,  took  possession  of  the  ship,  discharged 
the  crew,  and  placed  the  powder  in  the  magazine  in  Savan- 
nah, except  five  thousand  pounds,  which  they  sent  to  the  army 
then  investing  Boston,  under  General  Washington.*  The  In- 
dian hostilities,  which  occurred  at  this  time  on  the  western 


Favakxah  A.KD  ViciNmr. 


frontiers,  we  have  considered  m  preceding  chapters. 

The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance waxed  stronger  and 
stronger  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1775.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1776,  it  assumed  a 
form  of  strength  and  de- 
termination hitherto  un- 
known in  Georgia.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  that 
month,  Colonel  Joseph  Ha- 
bersham,* who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  raised 
a  party  of  volunteers,  took 
Governor  Wright  a  prison- 
er, and  paroled  him  to  his 
own  house,*  before  which  a 
sentinel*  was  placed, 
and  forbid  all  inter- 
course between   him 


•  1776. 


I M^  <^^l/^^^^^ 


and  persons  inimical  to  the 
Republican  cause.  On  tbe 
night  of  the  eleventh  of 
February,*  during 
a  storm,  the  govern- 
or escaped  from  a  back 
window  of  his  house,  with 
John  Muloyne,  and  went 
down  the  river  five  miles, 
to  Bonaventure,  the  resi- 
dence of  that  gentleman. 
There  a  boat  and  crew 
were  waiting  for  him,  and 
he  was  conveyed  to  Tybee 
Sound,  and  took  shelter  on 
board  the  armed  ship  Scar- 
borough. 

yr^^y^         Royal    rule     ha*! 

^^"^^X-^  now  actually  ceased 


*  The  Secret  Committee  at  Charleston,  who  intercepted  this  letter,  placed  another  in  the  cover,  with 
Governor  Wright's  name  counterfeited,  and  sent  it  on  to  Gage.  In  that  letter  they  said  (as  if  Governor 
Wright  was  penning  it),  "  I  have  wrote  for  troops  to  awe  the  people,  but  now  there  is  no  occasion  for  send- 
ing them,  for  the  people  are  again  come  to  some  order."     Gage  was  thus  misled. 

*  They  met  on  the  fourth  of  July.  On  the  fifteenth,  they  elected  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Honstoun,  John 
Joachim  Zubley,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  and  Lyman  Hall,  to  represent  that  province  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  These  were  the  first  delegates  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  for  Hall  repre- 
sented only  the  parish  of  St.  John^s.  Fifty-three  members  signed  their  credentials.  Zubley  afterward  be- 
came a  traitor.  While  the  subject  of  independence  was  being  debated  in  1776,  Samuel  Chase,  of  Marj*- 
land,  accused  Zubley  of  communicating  with  Governor  Wright.  Zubley  denied  the  charge,  but  while  Chase 
was  collecting  proof,  the  recusant  fled. 

'  One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  adventure  was  Ebenezer  Smith  Piatt.  He  was  afterward  made  a  prison- 
er, and  being  recognized  as  one  of  this  daring  party,  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  lay  in  jail  many  months, 
under  a  charge  of  high  treason.     He  was  eventually  considered  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  exchanged. 

*  Joseph  Habersham  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  who  died  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  August,  1775.  Joseph  Habersham  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  tbe  Continental  army.  In 
1785,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Savannah  ;  and  in  1795,  Washington  appointed  him  postmaster 
general  of  the  United  States.  He  held  that  office  until  1800,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  made  president 
of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Savannah,  in  1802,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
November,  1815,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  The  name  of  his  brother  James,  late  President  of  the 
Council,  appears  upon  the  first  bill  of  credit  issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  in  1776. 

*  Governor  Wright's  house  was  on  the  lot  in  Heatbcote  Ward,  where  the  Ttlfair  Home  now  stands. 
Tbe  Council  House  was  on  the  lot  where  Georee  Schlev.  Esq..  resided  in  1849. 
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in  Georgia,  and  the  Assembly  assumed  governmental  powers.  They  elected  new  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress  ;&*  passed  a  resolution  to  raise  a  battalion  of  Continental  ^me. 
troops  ;b*  and  issued  bills  of  credit  in  the  form  of  certificate^,  and  ordered  them  to  bpeb.  4. 
be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  debts  and  for  merchandise. 

Governor  Wright  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly^  very  conciliatory  in  its  tone, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  he  resolved  to  allow  the  armed  vessels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  force  their  way  to  the  town,  and  procure  such  supplies  as  they  needed.     Eleven 
merchant  vessels,  laden  with  rice,  were  then  at  Savannah  ready  to  sail.      These  were  seized 
by  the  war  ships,  and  Majors  Maitland  and  GVant  landed,  with  a  considerable  force,  upon 
Hutchinson's  Island,  opposite  Savannah,  preparatory^  to  an  attack  upon  the  town.^    ^  March  6 
The  patriots  were  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Maitland,  warning  him  to  de-       ^^'^O- 
sist.     This  flag  was  detained,  and  another  was  fired  upon.     Further  parley  was  deemed 
unnecessary,  and  the  next  day  two  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  the  stream,  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  patriots.     Floating  down  to  the  one  containing  Maitland  and  Grant,  with  their  men, 
great  consternation  was  produced.     Some  of  the  soldiers  jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore  ; 
some  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  many  lost  their  fire-arms ;  while  the  officers  escaped  in  boats 
to  Hutchinson's  Island.     At  this  critical  moment,  four  hundred  Carolinians,  under  Colonel 
Bull,  arrived,  and  aided  the  Georgians  in  repulsing  the  assailants.     Three  of  the  merchant 
vessels  were  burned,  six  were  dismantled,  and  two  escaped  to  sea. 

The  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  now  too  wide  to  be  closed,  and  the  line 
was  very  distinctly  drawn  by  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  former.*  These  tended 
to  winnow  the  cllaff  from  the  wheat,  and  many  Tories,  possessed  of  no  property,  lefl  Georgia 
and  took  refuge  in  East  Florida,  where  Governor  Tonyn  was  actively  engaged  in  fitting  out 
privateers  to  prey  upon  the  infant  commerce  of  the  Southern  colonists,  and  to  ravage  their 
coasts.  The  Tories  there  organized  under  the  title  of  the  Florida  Rangers^  and  were  led 
by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Augusta  Loyalist,  who  afterward  commanded  the  garrison  at  that 
place.  A  fort  built  by  Governor  Wright's  brother,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  was  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  whence  they  went  out  and  levied  terrible  contributions,  in  the  way  of  plunder, 
upon  the  people  of  Southern  Georgia,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  flame  of  patriotism  which  burned  so  bright- 
ly at  the  North  was  not  less  intense  in  Georgia.  The  Declaration  of  Independ-  ,  ^^-^^  jn 
ence  was  received  in  Savannah*  with  great  joy.*     Pursuant  to  the  recommenda^  1776. 

tion  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  people  turned  their  attention  to  the  organization  of  civil 
government,  upon  the  basis  of  independence,  and  in  strengthening  their  military  power.  To 
weaken  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  South,  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine  (then  in 
possession  of  the  English)  was  planned,  and  General  Charles  Lee,  then  at  Charleston,  was 
invited  to  take  the  command  of  troops  that  might  be  sent.  Lee  perceived  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  measure,  and  acquiescing,  he  immediately  ordered  Brigadier  Rob- 
ert Howe  to  proceed  to  Savannah  with  troops.  Howe  had  marched  as  far  as  Sun-  rxucnst, 
bury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River,^  when  sickness,  want  of  artillery   and       i'"^* 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  John  Hoastoon,  Lyman  Hall,  Batten  Gwinnett,  and  George  Walton. 

'  Lachlin  Mcintosh  was  appointed  colonel ;  Samuel  Elbert,  lieutenant  colonel ;  and  Joseph  Habersham, 
major. 

*  When  the  British  first  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  assailants,  the  Committee  of  Safety  appraised  such 
bouses  in  Savannah  as  were  owned  by  Republicans,  with  the  determination  of  applying  the  torch  if  they 
could  not  repulse  the  enemy.  The  houses  of  the  Tories  were  not  noticed ;  and  therefore,  in  the  event  of 
a  general  conflagration,  their  property  would  not  be  accounted  for. 

*  Archibald  Bullock,  president  of  the  council,  convened  that  body,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Declaration  (which 
came  by  express  in  thirty- Ave  days  from  Philadelphia),  when  they  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  read  in  front 
of  the  council-chamber.  There,  under  a  military  escort,  the  council  proceeded  to  the  liberty-pole,  where 
they  were  saluted  by  thirteen  cannon-peals  and  small  arms  from  the  first  Continental  battalion,  under  Col- 
onel Mcintosh.  Proceeding  to  the  battery,  another  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  people  then  par- 
took of  a  dinner  in  a  grove,  where  thirteen  toasts  were  given.  In  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  the  ro^al  government  was  buried^  with  the  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  evening,  the  town 
was  brilliantly  illuminated. — M*Ca]l,  ii.,  90. 
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other  necessaries  for  the  campaign,  caused  Lee  to  abandon  the  enterprise.     The  efieot  of 
this  movement  was  disastrous  to  the  Whigs.      The  Tories  gained  confidence ;  and  on  the 


seventh  day  of  Februa- 
ry, 1777,  they  attacked 
Fort  M'Intosh.*  The 
garrison  was  command- 
ed by  Captain  Richard 
Winn,  of  South  Caroli- 
na. After  holding  out 
for  two  days,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender. 
The  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  garrison 
were  all  paroled  except 
two  young  officers,  who 
were  taken  to  St.  Au- 
gustine and  kept  as  hos- 
tages. 

During  the  autumn 
of  1776,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Sa- 
vannah to  form  a 
state  Constitution, 
with  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  M'Tntosh  recovered  ;  Gwinnett  died, 
murder,  at  the  instance  of  Gwinnett's  friends,  and  was  acquitted. 


It  was  adopted  on  the 
5th  of  February  follow- 
ing,c  and  Button 
Gwinnett,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independ- 
ence, was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  an 
office  equivalent  in  its 
functions  to  that  of  gov- 
ernor. In  consequence 
of  military  rivalry,  a 
serious  difficulty  arose 
between  Gwinnett  and 
Colonel  M'Intosh,*  who 
had  just  been  elected 
brigadier  general  of  the 
Georgia  Continent- 
troops.  A  duel 
ensued,  when  both 
were  wounded,  each 
Mcintosh  was  tried  for 
This  quarrel  produced 


a  serious  local  agitation,  which  at  one  time  menaced  the  Republican  stability  of  Georgia, 
and  the  true  friends  of  the  cause  were  alarmed.  To  allay  party  feeling.  General  M'intosh 
consented  to  accept  of  a  station  at  the  North  ;  and  Washington  appointed  him  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Western  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Pittsburg,  where  we. have 
already  met  him.     (See  page  500.) 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777,  Colonels  Elbert,  Scriven,  Baker,  and  others,  at- 
tempted to  dislodge  the  Tories  from  East  Florida,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred.  These 
expeditions  were  fruitless  of  advantage  to  the  patriots,  and  much  suffering  ensued.  Freder- 
ica  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  some  Americans  and  negroes  were  captured,  and  consider- 
able property  was  carried  ofi*.     Often,  during  the  autumn,  predatory  excursions  were  made 


^  This  was  a  small  stockade,  one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  block-house  in  the  center,  and  a  bastion  at 
each  corner.     It  was  situated  upon  the  northeast  side  of  Saltilla  River,  in  the  present  Camden  county. 

•  Lachlin  M'intosh  was  born  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland,  in  1727.  He  was  the  son  of  John  M.,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  tbe  Borlam  branch  of  the  clan  Mintosh.  He  came  to  Georgia  with  General  Ogle* 
thorpe  in  1736,  when  Lachlin  was  nine  years  of  age.  His  father  being  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  St. 
Augustine,  Lachlin  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  His  opportunities  for 
education  w*ere  small,  yet  his  strong  mind  overcame  many  difficnlties.  Arrived  at  maturity,  he  went  to 
Charleston,  where,  on  account  of  his  fine  personal  appearance  and  the  services  of  his  father,  he  commanded 
attention.  He  and  Henry  Laurens  became  friends,  and  he  entered  that  gentleman's  counting-room  as  clerk. 
He  left  commercial  pursuits,  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  Alatamaha,  married,  and  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  a  land  surveyor.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  military  tactics,  and  when  the  War  for  Independence 
broke  out,  he  was  found,  when  needed,  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans.  He  was  first  appointed  colonel,  and 
in  1776  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  was  persecuted  by  his  rival.  Button  Gwinnett,  until  he  could 
no  longer  forbear;  and  finally,  pronouncing  that  gentleman  a  scoundrel,  a  duel  ensued,  and  Gwinnett  was 
killed.  Mlntosh  aflerward  commanded  in  the  Western  Department,  and  led  an  expedition  ajrainst  the  In- 
dians. (See  page  500).  He  returned  to  Georgia  in  1779,  and  was  at  the  siege  and  fall  of  Savannah.  He 
was  with  Lincoln  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  After  his  release,  he  went  with  his  family 
to  Virginia,  where  4ie  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  When  he  returned  to  Georgia,  he  found  his 
property  nearly  all  wasted ;  and  in  retirement  and  comparative  poverty,  he  lived  in  Savannah  dntil  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  General  M'intosh,  when  young,  was  considered 
the  handsomest  man  in  Georgia. 
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upon  the  southern  frontiers  of  Georgia,  the  marauders  frequentlj'  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
Alatamaha  and  even  heyond,  and  the  settlements  suffer- 
ed terribly. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778,  the  opponents 
of  the  new  government  became  formidable,  and  indica- 
tions of  an  invasion  of  Georgia,  from  Florida  and  from 
the  Indian  territory  in  the  West,  was  perceived.      Tories 
gathered  at  Ninety- Six,  and  crossed  the  Savannah,  while 
those  of  Florida,  joined  by  the  Indians,  continued  to  scat- 
ter desolation  along  the  southern  frontier.    Robert  Howe,' 
of  North  Carolina,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general,  was  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  army, 
and  favored  the  yet  cherished  design  to  march  into  Flor- 
ida and  disperse  the  Loyalists.      In  fact,  this  measure 
had  become  a  chief  desideratum,  for  the  gathering  storm 
on  the  frontier  of  that  state  was  pregnant  with  evil 
omens  for  the  whole  South.      The  Loyalists  were  gain- 
ing strength  on  the  St.  Mary's,  St.  John's,  and  at  Pen- 
sacola,  and  re-enforcements  of  British  troops  were  ex- 
pected at  St.  Augustine.  A     Howe  moved  his 
*  ^^ '      '  head-quarters  from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  " 

His  regulars,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  aud 
fifty  men.     The^  were  joined  by  the  commands  of  Colonels  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Bull,  and 

Williamson.     Governor  Houstoun,  of  Geor- 


Si 


gia,  who  was  requested  to  furnish  three  hund- 
red and  fifty  militia,  cheerfully  complied. 
Thus  prepared,  Howe  marched  toward  the 
Alatamaha,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  body  of  British  regulars,  under  General  Augus- 
tine Pre  vest,  a  large  force  of  Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Brown,  and  numerous  Indians,  were 
moving  toward  the  St.  Mary's  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Georgia.  Already  Colonel  El- 
bert had  been  victorious  at  Frederica,*  and  Howe  felt  certain  of  success,  when,  on  the 

b  1778 

twentieth  of  May,^  he  reached  the  Alatamaha,  and  learned  how  rumors  of  his  expe- 

^  Robert  Howe  was  a  native  of  Brans  wick,  North  Carolina.  History  bears  no  record  of  his  private  life, 
and  his  biography  has  never  been  written.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  uncom- 
promising of  the  patriots  of  the  Cape  Fear  region,  for  we  find  him  honored  with  an  exception,  together 
with  Cornelias  Harnett,  when  royal  clemency  was  offered  to  the  rebeU  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1776.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  North  Carolina  regiment,  and  with  his  command  went  early  into  the  field 
of  Revolutionary  strife.  In  Dfcember,  1775,  he  joined  Woodford  at  Norfolk  (see  page  536),  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Dunmore  and  his  motley  army.  For  his  gallantry  during  this  campaign,  Congress,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  Febraary,  1776,  appointed  him,  with  five  others,  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
ordered  him  to  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  British  spite  toward  General  Howe  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  sent  Cornwallis,  with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ravage  his  plantation  near  old  Brunswick 
village.  He  was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  Southern  troops  in  1778,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Florida,  and  in  the  defense  of  Savannah.  His  conduct  was  censured,  but  without  just  cause. 
Among  others  whose  voice  was  raised  against  him,  was  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  Charleston.  Howe  re- 
quired him  to  deny  or  retract.  Gadsden  would  do  neither,  and  a  duel  ensued.  They  met  at  Cannonsburg, 
and«al]  the  damage  either  sustained  was  a  scratch  upon  the  ear  of  Gadsden  by  Howe^s  ball.* 

'  Colonel  Elbert,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Howe,  on  the  Alatamaha,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  went 
with  three  hundred  men  to  Darien,  where  he  embarked  on  board  three  galleys,  accompanied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  on  a  flat-boat,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  hostile  party  at  Oglethorpe's  Fort.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. A  brigantine  was  captured,  and  the  garrison,  alarmed,  fled  from  the  fort  to  their  boats,  and  es- 
caped, leaving  Elbert  complete  victor.  On  board  of  the  brigantine  were  three  hundred  uniform  suits,  be- 
longing to  Colonel  Pinckney's  regiment,  which  had  been  captured  while  on  their  way,  in  the  sloop  Hatter, 
from  Charleston  to  Savannah. 

*  Major  ADdr6  wrote  a  humoroua  account,  in  rhyme,  of  thia  affair,  in  eighteen  stanzas.  Bernard  Elliott  waa  the  second  of 
Qfldaden,  and  General  Charles  Coteaworth  Pinckney,  of  Howe.  The  duel  occurred  on  the  thirteentii  of  August,  1778.  After 
this  affair,  Howe  and  Gadaden  were  warm  friends. 

II.  Aaa  r^         t 
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dition  had  alarmed  the  Tories  of  East  Florida.  His  enterprise  was  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Southern  people,  who  were  favorable  to  Republicanism,  was 
with  him.  With  scanty  supplies,  he  pushed  forward  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  to 
Fort  Tonyn,  on  the  St.  Mary's,*  which  the  enemy  abandoned  and  partly  demol- 
ished on  his  approach.  Here  he  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops, 
and  of  the  galleys,  under  Commodore  Bowen,  preparatory  to  making  an  assault  upon  St. 
Auarnstine. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Fort  Tonyn,  Howe  was  informed  that  twelve  hundred  men 
had  marched  from  St.  Augustine  for  the  St.  John's,  and  that  two  galleys,  laden  with  twenty- 
four  pounders,  had  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  force 
in  opposing  the  Americans.  He  was  also  informed  by  a  deserter  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred  men  fit  for  duty.  Sudden,  united,  and  energetic  ac- 
tion was  now  necessary,  but  Howe  experienced  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  was  at  the  head  of  his  own  militia,  and  refused  to  be  commanded 
by  Howe ;  Colonel  Williamson  (the  imputed  traitor)  took  the  same  course  with  his  volun- 
teers ;  and  Commodore  Bowen  would  not  be  governed  by  any  land  officer.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  tardy,  divided,  and  inefficient  operations. 

Sickness  soon  prostrated  almost  one  half  of  the  troops,  for,  unprovided  with  sufficient 
tents,  they  slept  exposed  to  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  night  air  among  the  swamps ;  and 
Howe  clearly  perceived  that  failure  must  result  in  future  movements  unless  the  forces  could 
be  united  under  one  commander.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and  ascertained  that  Hous- 
toun  would  not  be  governed  by  another,  and  that  the  army  was  rapidly  melting  away.  A 
retreat  was  unanimously  a^eed  upon.  Pinckney  and  the  remains  of  his  command  returned 
by  water  to  Charleston,  while  Howe,  with  the  remnants  of  his  force,  reduced  by  sickness  and 
death  from  eleven  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fif\y,  returned  to  Savannah  by  land.  Tybns 
ended  an  expedition  upon  which  the  South  had  placed  great  reliance.  Howe  was  much 
censured,  but  the  blame  should  properly  rest  upon  those  who,  by  proud  assumption  of  sepa- 
rate commands,  retarded  his  movements  and  weakened  his  power.  No  expedition  was  ever 
successful  with  several  commanders. 

The  British,  emboldened  by  this  second  failure  of  the  Americans  to  invade  Florida,  and 
counting  largely  upon  the  depressing  influence  it  would  hav^  upon  the  patriots,  hastened 
to  invade  Georgia  in  turn.  Savannah  was  the  chief  point  of  attack.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  naval  force,  with  land  troops  from  the  North,  should  enter  the  river  and  invest  the 
city ;  while  General  Prevost,  who  commanded  in  East  Florida,  should  march  toward  the 
same  point  from  St.  Augustine,  with  his  whole  motley  band  of  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians, 
to  awe  the  people  in  that  direction,  and  by  preliminary  expeditions  weaken  the  Ameri- 
cans.' Hitherto  the  British  arms  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  but  with  little  eflect.  The  patriots  had  steadily  maintained  their  ground,  and 
the  area  actually  out  of  possession  of  the  Americans  was  very  small.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  master  of  New  York  city,  but  almost  every  where  else  the  Americans  held  possession. 
To  the  South  he  looked  for  easier  and  more  extensive  conquests ;  and  against  Savannah, 
the  apparently  weakest  point,  he  directed  his  first  operations.     Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell, 

'  Soon  after  the  return  of  Howe,  some  regulars  and  Loyalists  had  made  a  rapid  rocarsion  into  Georgia, 
and  menaced  the  fort  at  Sanbury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Midway  River.  The  little  garrison  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Mcintosh  (a  brother  of  General  Mintosh).  The  enemy  approached  in  two 
divisions,  one  with  artillery,  in  boats,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fuser ;  the  other  by  Und,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Mark  Prevost,  consisting  of  sixliundred  regulars.  Fuser  approached  the  fort  and  demanded  its  sur> 
render.  M'Intosh  replied,  **  Come' and  take  it .'"  The  promptness  and  brevity  of  the  reply  indicated  se- 
curity, and  Fuser  withdrew,  although  he  could  easily  have  captured  the  fort.  In  the  mean  while,  General 
Scriven,  with  others,  were  skirmishing  with  Colonel  Prevost,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  band  of  Tories,  under 
M^Girth,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded.  The  invaders  pressed  forward  until  within 
three  miles  of  Ogeechee  Ferry,  where  they  were  confronted  by  Colonel  Elbert  and  two  hundred  Continent- 
alSf  at  a  breast-work  thrown  up  by  a  planter  named  Savage.  Unable  to  proceed  further,  they  retraced 
their  steps  toward  the  Alatamaha,  plundering  and  burning  houses,  and  Uying  the  whole  country  waste. 
Midway  church  was  destroyed,  rice  barns  were  burned,  and  the  people  were  made  houseless. 
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ail  efficient  and  reliable  officer,  tailed  from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty -seventh  of  Novem- 
berp<^  with  more  than  two  thousand  land  troops,^  covered  by  a  small  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Parker.     The  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee  Island  (see  map,  page  726),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December.     Six  days  afterward,  the 
vessels  and  transports  had  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  troops  were  landed  at  daybreak b, 
without  much  opposition,  three  miles  below  the  town,  above  Five-fathom  Hole,  oppo-  \ 

site  Brewton*s  Hill.* 

General  Howe,  whose  army  was  now  augmented  to  a  little  less  than  seven  hundred  men, 
was  at  Sunbury  when  intelligence  was  received  at  Savannah  of  the  approach  of  the  British 
fleet.  Governor  Houstoun  immediately  sent  an  express  to  Howe  with  the  information.  At 
the  same  time,  another  messenger  arrived  at  Sunbury  from  the  South,  informing  Howe  that 
General  Prevost,  with  all  his  force,  was  on  his  way  from  St.  Augustine  to  invade  Georgia. 
Ail  was  alarm  and  confusion  when  the  latter  intelligence  reached  Savannah.  The  govern- 
or sent  the  public  records  to  Purysburg  for  safety,  from  whence  they  were  aAerward  carried 
to  Charleston.  The  small  battery  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  was  strengthened, 
and  the  people  aided  the  soldiers  in  casting  up  intrenchments.* 

Howe  hastened  to  his  camp  at  Savannah  to  prepare  for  the  invasion.  His  little  army  was 
encamped  southeast  of  the  town,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  remains  of  the 
French  works.  There  he  anxiously  awaited  promised  re-enforcements  from  South  Carolina, 
under  General  Lincoln.  The  militia  from  the  surrounding  country  came  in  very  slowly, 
day  after  day  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  which  ensued,  his  whole  force  was  about 
nine  hundred  men.  Believing  the  British  army  to  be  really  weaker  than  it  appeared,  he 
resolved  to  defend  the  town  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Five-fathom  Hole,  where  Fort  Jackson  now  is,  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  that 
morning,  Colonel  Elbert,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  enemy  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  of  Brewton*s  Hill,  offered  to  defend  it  with  his  regiment ;  but  Howe,  believing 
they  would  march  immediately  toward  the  town,  rejected  the  proposition.  He  placed  his 
center  at  the  head  of  the  causeway  ;  his  left,  under  Colonel  Elbert,  fronted  the  rice-fields, 
and  was  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  his  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Isaac  Huger,  covered 
the  morass  in  front,  and  was  flanked  by  the  wooded  swamp  and  one  hundred  Georgia  mili- 
tia, under  Colonel  George  Walton.  Having  made  this  disposition,  he  detached  Captain  J. 
C.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  to  occupy  and  defend  Brewton*s  Hill.  His  little  force  proved 
inadequate ;  and  soon  after  landing,  the  British  took  possession  of  that  eminence.  Howe 
now  perceived  the  superiority  of  the  British  force,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  town.  It  was  then  too  late 
to  deliberate,  for  the  enemy  were  forming  for  attack.  It  was  resolved  first  to  fight,  and  then 
to  retreat,  if  necessary. 

After  Campbell  had  formed  his  army  on  Brewton's  Hill,  he  moved  forward,  and  took  a 
position  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  American  front,  where  he  maneuvered  in  a  man- 

*  These  troops  consisted  of  the  7 1st  regiment  of  foot,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  of  proyincials,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery. 

*  From  the  landing-place  (which  was  the  nearest  the  ships  could  approach)  a  narrow  causeway,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  side,  led  through  a  rice  swamp  six  hundred  yards,  to  firm  ground.  The  7 1st  regiment  of 
royal  Scots  led  the  van  across  the  causeway,  and  was  attacked  by  some  Americans.  Captain  Cameron  and 
two  of  his  company  were  killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  The  Highlanders  were  made  furious,  and,  rush- 
ing forward,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  woods. 

*  More  clearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  attack,  defense,  and. result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
position  of  the  town  at  that  time.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  bluff  of  forty  feet  altitude,  and  then,  as  now, 
was  approachable  by  land  on  three  sides.  From  the  high  ground  of  Brewton^s  Hill  and  Thunderbolt  oa 
the  east,  a  road  crossed  a  morass  upon  a  causeway,  having  rice-fields  on  the  north  side  to  the  river,  and  a 
wooded  swamp,  several  miles  in  extent,  on  the  sooth  of  it.  It  was  approached  from  the  south  by  the  roads 
from  White  Blufi^  on  Vernon  River,  and  from  the  Ogeechee  Ferry,  which  unite  near  the  town ;  and  from 
the  westward  by  a  road  and  causeway  over  the  deep  swamps  of  Musgrove's  Creek,  where,  also,  rice-fields 
extend  from  the  causeway  to  the  river  on  the  north.  From  the  western  direction,  the  Central  Rail-way 
enters  Savannah.     From  the  eastern  to  the  western  causeway  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 
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ner  to  exoite  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  attack  the  center  and  left.  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  movement  was  only  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  body  of  infant- 
ry and  New  York  volunteers;  commanded  by  Sir  James  Baird,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  old  negro  named  Qaamino  Dolly,  withdrew  unperceived,  and  by  a  by-path  through  the 
swamp  at  the  South,  were  gaining  the  American  rear.  To  this  by-path  Walton  had  called 
Howe's  attention  in  the  morning,  but  knowing  its  obscurity,  the  general  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  regard.  Sir  James  and  his  party  reached  the  White  Bluff*  road  unperoeived, 
and  pressing  forward,  attacked  Walton's  Georgia  brigade  on  flank  and  rear.  Walton  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  such  was  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  his  command.  At 
the  same  moment  Campbell  moved  forward  and  attacked  the  Americans  in  front.  The 
patriot  line  was  soon  broken,  and,  perceiving  the  growing  panic  and  confusion,  Howe  or- 
dered a  retreat  over  the  causeway  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  west  of  the  town.  To  that 
point  Colonel  Roberts,  in  obedience  to  early  orders,  if  the  contingency  should  occur,  hastened 
with  the  artillery,  to  cover  the  retreat.  Already  the  enemy  was  there  in  force  to  dispute 
the  passage.  .By  great  exertions,  the  American  center  gained  the  causeway  and  escaped 
without  loss.  The  right  flank  also  retreated  across,  but  suffered  from  an  oblique  enfilading 
ffre ;  while  to  Colonel  Elbert,  with  the  left,  the  passage  was  closed  after  a  severe  conflict. 
He  and  his  troops  attempted  to  escape  by  the  rice-fields,  but  it  being  high  water  in  the 
creek,  none  but  those  who  could  swim  succeeded,  and  these  lost  their  guns  and  accoutre- 
ments. Many  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the  British 
were  pursuing  the  Americans  through  the  town  toward  Musgrove's  Creek,  many  citizens, 
some  of  whom  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  were  bayoneted  in  the  streets  ;  but  when  the  action 
was  over,  life  and  property  were  spaired.  Campbell's  humanity  and  generosity  as  a  man 
were  equal  to  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  soldier,  and  the  active  terrors  of  war  in  the  city 
ceased  with  the  battle.^  Yet  deep  sadness  brooded  over  Savannah  that  night,  for  many 
bereaved  ones  wept  in  bitter  anguish  over  relatives  slain  or  mortally  wounded.'  Those 
few  who  escaped  across  Musgrove's  Swamp,  retreated  up  the  Savannah  and  joined  Howe, 
who,  with  the  center,  fled  as  far  as  Cherokee  Hill,  eight  miles  distant,  and  halted.  The 
whole  fugitive  force  then  pushed  up  the  Savannah  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  where  they  crossed 
into  South  Carolina.     Howe  saved  three  field-pieces  in  his  flight.' 

When  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  had  secured  his  prize  by  garrisoning  the  fort  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  by  other  measures  for  defense,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Sunbury,  the  only 
post  of  any  consequence  now  lef^  to  the  Americans,  near  the  Georgia  sea-board.  .  He  issued 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  detachments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  to  treat  the  people 
leniently,  and  by  proclamation  he  invited  them  to  join  the  British  standard.  These  meas- 
ures had  their  desired  effect,  and  timid  hundreds,  seeing  the  state  under  the  heel  of  British 
•  power,  proclain;ied  their  loyalty,  and  rallied  beneath  the  banner  of  St.  George. 

While  arranging  for  his  departure  southward,  Campbell  received  intelligence  that  the 
garrison  at  Sunbury  had  surrendered  to  General  Prevost.     That  oflScer  had  left  St.  Angus- 

^  Like  credit  can  not  be  given  to  Commodore  Parker.  For  want  of  other  qdarters  the  prisoners  were 
placed  on  board  of  ships,  where  disease  made  dreadful  havoc  daily  during  the  succeeding  summer.  Par- 
ker not  only  neglected  the  comforts  of  the  prisoners,  but  was  brutal  in  his  manner.  Among  those  coo- 
fined  in  these  horrid  prison  ships,  was  the  venerable  Jonathan  Bryan,  aged  and  infirm.  When  his  daughter 
pleaded  with  Hyde  Parker  for  an  alleviation  of  the  sufierings  of  her  parent,  he  treated  her  with  vulgar  rude* 
ness  and  contempt.  The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  deposited  in  the  marsh  mud,  where  they  were 
sometimes  exposed  and  eaten  by  buzzards  and  crows. — See  M^Call's  HUtory  of  Georgia,  ii.,  176. 

'  About  one  hundred  Americans  were  either  killed  in  the  action  or  drowned  in  the  swamp,  and  thirty- 
eight  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  privates  were  taken  prisoners.  The  fort;  which  only  command- 
ed the  water,  and  was  of  no  service  on  this  occasion,  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-three  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  small  arms,  ninety-four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  hund- 
red and  forty-five  cannon  shot,  one  hundred  and  four  case  ditto,  two  hundred  shells,  nine  tons  of  lead,  mil- 
itary stores,  shipping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The 
British  lost  only  seven  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  The  private  soldiers  who  refused  to  enlist  in  the 
British  army  were  confined  in  prison  ships  ;  the  Continental  officers  were  paroled  to  Sunbury. 

*  Ramsay,  ii.,  4  ;  Gordon,  ii.,  403  ;  Marshall,  i.,  293  ;  M*Call,  ii.,  168  j  Stedman,  ii.,  66. 
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Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  Geoeral  Uncolo. 


tine  with  about  two  thousand  men  (including  Indians)  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
day  when  Campbell  reached  Tybee  Island.  One  division  took  a  land  route,  the  other  pro- 
ceeded in  armed  boats.  They  reached  the  vicinity  of  Sunbury  on  the  sixth  of  January,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  Continental 
troops  and  militia,  under  Major  Lane,  who,  when  Prevost  demanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  promptly  refused  compliance.  Prevost  then  placed  his 
cannon  in  battery  and  opened  upon  the  fort.  Lane  soon  perceived  the  folly  of  resistancei 
and  after  considerable  parleying  he  surrendered.     The  spoils  of  victory  were  twenty-four 

pieces  of  artillery,  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  men  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  lost  one  cap- 
tain and  three  privates  killed,  and  seven  wound- 
ed. The  British  loss  was  one  private  killed  and 
three  wounded.  Two  American  galleys  in  the 
river  were  taken  by  their  crews  Xo  Assabaw  Isl- 
and, stranded,  and  burned.  The  crews  escaped 
in  a  sloop,  but,  while  on  their  way  to  Charleston, 
were  captured  and  carried  prisoners  to  Savannah. 
The  fall  of  Sunbury  was  the  death-blow  to 
Republican  power  in  East  Georgia,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  state  now  appeared  an  easy 
thing.  The  march  of  Campbell  to  Augusta,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prevost,  who  proceeded  from 
Sunbury  to  Savannah  ;  the  establishment  of  mil- 
itary posts  in  thd  interior ;  CampbelFs  sudden 
retreat  from  Augusta,  and  the  subsequent  battle 
at  Brier  Creek,  we  have  already  considered. 
Previous  to  these  events,  and  soon  after  the  fail- 
ure of  Howe's  summer  campaign  against  East 
Florida.  Greneral  Lincoln'  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  Southern  department,*  and  Howe  was  ordered  to  the  North,  ,  g^^^^  ^ 
where  we  find  him  in  the  summer  of  1779,'at  Verplanck's  Point.*  ^^^a 

^  Benjamin  Lincoln  vras  born  on  the  third  of  February,  1733.  He  was  trained  to  the  business  of  a  fanner, 
and  had  few  educational  advantages.  He  continued  in  his  vocation  in  his  native  town  (Hingbam,  Mas- 
sachusetts) until  past  forty  years  of  age,  when  he  engaged  in  civil  ^nd  military  duties.  He  was  a  local 
roa^i*itrate,  representative  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  held  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  militia,  when, 
in  1774,  be  was  appointed  a  major  general  of  militia.  He  was  very  active  until  the  close  of  1776,  in  train- 
ing the  militia  for  the  Continental  service,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  joined  Washington,  at  Morristown, 
with  a  re-enforcement.  On  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  Congress  appointed  Lincoln,  with  Lord  Stirling, 
St.  Clair,  Mifflin,  and  Stephen,  major  general  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  active  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  that  year  in  opposition  to  Burgo}tie,  while  on  his  march  toward  Saratoga.  He  was  severe- 
ly wounded  on  the  seventh  of  October,  at  Saratoga,  which  kept  him  from  active  service  until  August,  1778, 
when  he  joined  Washington.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  the  Southern  department,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  arrived  at  Charleston  in  December.  By  judicious  management  he  kept  Prevost  and  his  troops 
below  the  Savannah  River  most  of  the  time,  until  October,  when,  in  concert  with  D^Estaing,  he  laid  siege 
to  Savannah.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful.  In  May  following,  he,  with  the  largest  portion  of  the  South- 
ern army,  were  made  prisoners  at  Charleston  by  the  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Hin^ham  on  parole.  In  November  he  was  exchanged,  and  the  following  spring  he  joined 
Washington  on  the  Hudson.  He  was  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  that  com- 
mander's sword.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  War  a  few  days  after  this  event,  which  offlce  he  held  for 
three  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  farm.  In  1786-7  he  commanded  the  militia  in  the  suppression  of 
Shays's  insurrection.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1787.  He  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1789,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  Dearborn.  He  died  in  Hingbam,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1810,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
He  lived  with  his  wife  fifty-five  years.  General  Lincoln  was  temperate  and  religious.  No  profane  word 
was  ever  heard  uttered  by  his  lips.     A  great  part  of  his  life  be  was  a  deacon  in  the  Church. 

*  The  signature  of  Howe  on  page  729  is  from  a  letter  written  by  him  under  date  of  "  Verplanok^s  Point, 
July,  1779." 
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Several  minor  expeditions  were  planned  and  executed  both  by  Prevoet  and  Lincoln,  but 
they  had  little  efiect.  The  latter  arrived  at  Purysburg,  upon  the  Savannah,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1 779,  and  established  his  head-quarters  there.  His  force  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  effective  men,  and  it  continually  augmented  by  recruits  from  the  militia.  The 
marches  and  counter  marches  of  these  generals  in  attempts  to  foil  each  other  will  be  noticed 
while  considering  the  attack  upon  Charleston  in  May  following,  and  its  immediate  anteced- 
ent events.' 

On  the  twentieth  of  July,&  Sir  James  Wright  returned  from  England  and  resumed 
the  government  of  Georgia.  It  had  been  under  military  rule  since  the  fall  of  Sa- 
vannah. Governor  Wright  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet,  for  the  strong  arm  of  our  French 
ally  held  the  falchion  over  the  head  of  British  power  in  the  South.  Early  in  September, 
the  Count  D^Estaing,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  soldiers,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  Southern  coasts.  He  had  battled  successfully 
with  Admiral  Byron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  now  he  came  to  assist  in  driving  the  British 
b  Sept  3,   ^^^  of  the  Southern  States.      So  sudden  was  his  appearance  off  Ty bee  Island^  that 

1779.  four  British  vessels  fell  into  his  hands  without  a  contest.  A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
between  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing  to  besiege  Savannah.  The  latter  urged  the  necessity  of 
early  departure  from  our  coast  as  a  reason  for  prompt  action,  and  he  entreated  Lincoln  to 
press  forward  with  his  army  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

From  the  moment  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  off  Tybee,  Prevost  felt  uneasy.  He 
recalled  his  detachments  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  directed  Colonel  Maitland,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  was stationed  at  Beaufort,^  be  in  readiness  to  leave  that  post.  He 
began  in  earnest  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  city  ;  and  Colonel  Moncrief,  the  tal- 
ented chief  of  the  engineers,  pressed  into  his  service  every  hand  not  otherwise  employed,  in- 
cluding three  hundred  negroes  collected  from  the  neighboring  plantations.  Thirteen  re- 
doubts and  fifteen  batteries,  with  lines  of  communication,  were  speedily  completed,  with 
strong  abatis  in  front.  Upon  these  batteries  seventy-six  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed,  of 
six,  nine,  and  eighteen  pounds  caliber.  These  were  manned  by  seamen  from  the  vessels  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  Several  field-pieces  were  placed  in  reserve,  to  be  used  at  any  required 
point  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  intrenchments  were  opened  to  cover  the  reserved  troops 
and  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  September  the  French  fleet  disappeared,  and  Prevost  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  that  Savannah  was  not  its  destination.  Still,  he  continued  his  prepa- 
rations for  attack.  The  works  on  Tybee  Island  were  strengthened,  and  the  garrison  there 
was  increased  by  one  hundred  infantry  under  Captain  Moncrief  On  the  sixth  the  fleet  re- 
appeared with  increased  force ;  and  on  the  ninth  it  anchored  off  Tybee  Island,  and  landed 
some  troops  on  the  south  side  of  it.  Moncrief,  perceiving  resistance  to  be  useless,  spiked  the 
guns,  embarked  the  troops,  and  fled  to  Savannah.  The  English  shipping  near  Tybee  sailed 
up  to  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  the  whole  British  land  force  in  Georgia  was  now  concentrated 
at  Savannah.  The  next  day  all  the  cannons  of  the  armed  vessels,  except  a  few  which 
were  led  to  defend  the  channel,  were  brought  on  shore  and  placed  in  battery.  Every  thing 
was  now  ready  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln  marched  from  Charleston  to  Zubley*s  Ferry,  where  he  concentrated  his  troops  on 
the  twelfth  of  September.     Count  Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  General  M'Intosh,  with  his 


^  Od  one  occasion  two  American  galleys  went  down  the  Savannah  and  captured  and  destroyed  two  ^ 
sels  belonging  to  the  English.  Prevost  on  another  occasion,  sent  a  party  to  surprise  Beaofort,  and  capture 
stores  there ;  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Colonel  Cruger  (who  afterward  commanded  at  Ninety-Six),  with 
a  party  of  Loyalists,  while  celebrating  the  king's  birth-day  at  a  plantation  at  Belfast,  on  the  Midway,  was 
captured  by  Captain  Spencer.  Cruger  was  afterward  exchanged  for  Colonel  John  M'Intosh.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Ogeechee,  at  a  place  called  Hickory  Hill,  a  party,  under  Colonel  Twiggs,  had  a  skirmish 
with  some  British  soldiers,  who  attacked  them.  The  enemy  lost  seven  killed,  ten  wounded,  and  the  ro- 
mainder  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans  had  two  wounded.  Major  Baker,  with  thirty  men,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  party  of  British  soldiers  near  Sunbury,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June^  the  same  day 
when  Twiggs  had  his  engagement  near  the  Ogeeohee.     These  were  Georgia  Loyalists. 
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American  jinny  tt  Sarannah. 


PulaakL 


D'Eitaing*!  rammona  to  Sorrender  refined. 


Uu  Error. 


command,  were  dispatched  toward  Savannah,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  to 


attack  the  British 
outposts.  Both  par- 
ties  had  several 
skirmishes  with  the 
enemy  before  they 
reached  the  French 
army,  already  land- 
ed at  Beaulieu,  or 
Beuley.  This  junc- 
tion efiected,  Mcin- 
tosh returned  to 
Miller's  plantation, 
three  miles  from 
Savannah,  where 
Lincoln,  with  the 
main  army,  arrived 
on  the  sixteenth, 
and  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

While    Lincoln 


immediate  attack 
upon  the  British 
works.  D'Estaing 
would  not  listen, 
but  advanced  with- 
in three  mileaof  Sa- 
vannah,*  .geptie. 
and  de-  i779. 
manded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender 
to  the  King  of 
France.  Prevost 
refused  to  listen  to 
any  summons  which 
did  not  contain  def- 
inite provisions,  and 
asked  for  a  truce 
until  the  next  day 
to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. This  was 
granted  by  D'Es- 
taing,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
twelve  hundred  white  men  and 
negroes  were  employed  in  strength- 
ening the  fortifications,  and  mount- 


-l.^>^ 


and  his  force  were 
approaching,  the  French  efiected 
a  landing  at  Beuley  and  Thun- 
derbolt, without  opposition.  M'ln- 
tosh  urged  D'Estaing  to  make  an 
ing  additional  ordnance.  This  truce  Lincoln  at  once  perceived  was  fatal  to  the  success  of 
the  besiegers,  for  he  had  ascertained  that  Maitland,  with  eight  hundred  men,  was  on  his  way 

^  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a  native  of  Lithuania,  in  Poland.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  stir- 
ring military  events  had  their  influence  upon  his  mind,  and  he  entered  the  army.  With  his  father,  the  old 
Count  Pulaski,  he  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  against  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1769.  The  old  count 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  In  1770,  the  young  Count  Casimir  was  elected  commander-in-chief 
of  the  insurgents,  but  was  not  able  to  collect  a  competent  force  to  act  efiicientl^r,  for  a  pestilence  had  swept 
00*250,000  Poles  the  previous  year.  In  1771,  himself  and  thirty-nine  others  entered  Warsaw,  disguised 
as  peasants,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  king.  The  object  was .  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
force  him  to  act  in  that  position,  and  call  around  him  the  Poles  to  beat  back  the  Russian  forces  which  Cath- 
arine had  sent  against  them.  They  succeeded  in  taking  him  from  his  carriage  in  the  streets,  and  carrying 
him  out  of  the  city ;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  not  far  from  the  walls,  and  escape.  Pulaski's  little 
army  was  soon  afterward  defeated,  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turks,  who  were  fighting  Russia. 
His  estates  were  confiscated,  himself  outlawed.  He  w^ent  to  Paris,  had  an  interview  there  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  came  to  America  in  1777.  He  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
placed  in  command  of  cavalry.  His  legion  did  good  service  at  the  North.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1 778 
be  was  ordered  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  His  force  consisted  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, with  a  single  field-piece  from  Proctor's  artillery.  While  on  his  way  from  Trenton  to  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  and  when  within  eight  miles  of  the  coast,  he  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  British,  and  a  large  por- 
tion  of  his  infantry  was  bayoneted.  Julien,  a  deserter  from  his  corps,  had  given  informa- 
tion  of  his  position ;  the  surprise  was  complete.  His  loss  was  forty  men,  among  them 
Lieutenant-colonel  Baron  De  Botzen.  Pulaski  was  ordered  to  the  South  in  February, 
1779,  and  was  in  active  service  under  Lincoln  until  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  October 
of  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded.  His  banner,  as  we  have  noticed  on  page 
392,  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Baltimore.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  brig 
Wasp,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  under  a  large  tree  on  St,  Helen's  Island,  about 
fif^y  miles  from  Savannah,  by  his  first  lieutenant  and  personal  friend,  Charles  Litomiski. 
Funeral  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  Charleston,  and,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Like  other  monuments 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress,  the  stone  for  Pulaski's  is  yet  in  the  quarry.  The 
citizens  of  Savannah  reared  the  one  delineated  on  page  720,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  Greene 
and  Pulaski. 
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ArriTal  of  Mnitland. 


Victory  lo«t  by  Delay. 


Plan  of  ttie  Siege  of  SaTmnah. 


from  Beaufort,  to  re-enforce  Prevost,  and  that  his  arrival  within  twenty-four  hours  was  the 
ohject  hoped  to  he  gained  by  a  truce  for  that  length  of  tinie.  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact ; 
Maitland,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  French  cruisers,  and  entered  the 
town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth.^  His  arrival  gave  Prevoet  courage,  and  toward 
evening  he  sent  a  note  to  D'Estaing  bearing  a  positive  refusal  to  capitulate.  The  golden 
opportunity  was  now  lost  to  the  combined  armies.* 


'  Finding  the  French  in  possession  of  the  only  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  which  was  naviga- 
blCf  when  he  arrived  at  Dawfuskie,  Maitland,  conducted  by  a  negro  fishennan,  passed  through  a  creek  with 
his  boats,  at  high  water,  and,  concealed  by  a  fog,  eluded  the  French.  D'Estaing,  ignorant  of  the  geography 
of  the  country  about  Savannah,  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  other  way  than  by  the  regular  channel  for 
boats  to  reach  the  town. 

*  Lee,  in  his  Memoin,  says,  "  Any  four  hours  before  the  junction  of  Lieutenant-oolonel  Maitland  was 
sufficient  to  have  taken  Savannah." 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1,  Georgia  volunteers,  under  Major  Wright.  2,  Picket  of  the  7 1st.  3,  First 
Dattalion  of  Delancej^s  corps,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger.  4,  Georgia  militia.  5,  Third  battalion 
Jersey  volunteers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Allen.  *6,  Georgia  militia.  7,  Picket  of  the  line  and  armed 
negroes.  8,  General's  quarters;  convalescents  of  the  line.  9,  South  Carolina  Royalists.  10,  Georgia 
militia  and  detachment  of  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  60th,  Lieutenant-governor  Graham^.  11,  Fourth  l»t- 
talion  60th  dismounted  dragoons  and  South  Carolina  Royalists,  Captain  Taws.  12,  North  Cij^rolina  Loy- 
alists,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  Governor  Sir  James  Wright.  13,  14,  King's  rangers.  Lieutenant-col- 
onel  Brown.  A,  First  battalion  of  the  71st,  Major  M' Arthur.  B,  Regiment  of  Trombach.  C,  Second 
battalion  Delancey's  corps.  Lieutenant-colonel  Delancey.  D,  New  York  volunteers,  Major  Sheridan.  E, 
Light  infantry,  Major  Graham.  F,  Weisenbach's  regiment.  G,  Second  battalion  71st,  Major  McDonald. 
H,  60th  Grenadiers,  three  companies  and  one  of  marines,  Lieutenant-oolonel  Glazier.  I,  North  Carolina 
Loyalists,  under  Colonel  Maitland.  The  working  of  the  artillery  during  the  siege  was  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Charlton. 

This  map  is  copied  from  one  in  Stedman's  History,  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Moocrief. 
Neither  the  French  nor  Americans  made  any  drawings,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  the  positions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  combined  armies,  in  detail. 

The  city  extended,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  on  the  west  to  the  present  Jefferson  Street,  on  the  east  to 
Lincoln  Street,  on  the  South  to  South  Broad  Street,  and  contained  six  squares  and  twelve  streets.  Then* 
were  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  houses  in  the  city. 
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Operatioos  of  the  Siege. 


D'EsUdng*!  Proposition  to  Storm  the  Worka. 


Remnins  of  the  French  Line*. 


»  Sept,  1779. 


It  was  now  perceived  that  the  town  must  be  taken  by  regular  approaches,  and  not  by 
assault.  To  that  end  all  energy  was  directed.  The  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  were 
brought  up  from  the  landing-place  of  the  French,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third,*^  the  combined  armies  broke  ground.  The  French  frigates,  at  the 
same  time,  moved  up  to  the  sunken  vessels  within  gunshot  of  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
British  ships  to  take  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  Night  and  day  the  besiegers 
applied  the  spade,  and  so  vigorously  was  the  work  prosecuted,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
days  fifty-three  pieces  of  battery  cannon  and  fourteen  mortars  were  mounted.  Prevost,  cau- 
tious and  skillful,  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  besiegers  by 
sorties,  but  reserved  all  for  the  decisive  moment.  During  the  twelve  days,  only  two  sorties 
b Sept 24.  'were  made;  one  under  Major  Graham,f>  and  the  other  under  Major  M*Arthur.<: 
c  Sept  27.  Several  were  killed  on  each  occasion,  but  the  general  operations  were  not  aflected. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  October,  the  batteries  being  all  completed  and  manned, 
a  terrible  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  British  works  and  the  town. 
The  French  frigate  Truite  also  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  water.  Houses  were  shat- 
'  tered,  some  women  and  children  were  killed  or  maimed,  and  terror  reigned  supreme.  Fam- 
ilies took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  and  in  many  a  frame  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  plant- 
ed while  in  those  damp  abodes  during  the  siege.  There  was  no  safety  in  the  streets,  for  a 
moment.  Day  and  night  an  incessant  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  fourth  until  the 
ninth ;  but,  while  many  houses  were  injured,  not  much  impression  was  made  upon  the  Brit- 
ish works.  Slowly  but  surely  the  sappers  and  miners  approached  the  batteries  and  re- 
doubts. The  beleaguered  began  to  be  alafmed,  for  their  guns  made  very  little  impression 
upon  the  works  or  camp  of  the  combined  armies,  and  the  hope  that  Admiral  Byron  would 
follow  and  attack  D'Estaing's  vessels,  lying  off  Tybee,  faded  away. 

Another  promised  victory  was  now  before  the  besiegers,  and  almost  within  their  grasp, 

when  D'Estaing  became 
impatient.  He  feared  the 
autumn  storms,  and  the 
British  fleet  which  rumor 
said  was  approaching.  A 
council  was  held,  and  when 
his  engineers  informed  him 
that  it  would  require  ten 
days  more  to  reach  the 
British  lines  by  U'^nches, 
he  informed  Lincoln  that 
the  siege  must  be  raised 
forthwith,  or  an  attempt 
be  made  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The  latter  alternative  was  chosen,  and  the  work 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.®  To  facilitate  it,  the  abatis  were  set 
on  fire  that  afternoon  by  the  brave  Major  L'Enfant  and  Hve  men,  while  exposed  to 
heavy  volleys  of  musketry  from  the  garrison,  but  the  dampness  of  the  air  checked  the  flames, 
and  prevented  the  green  wood  from  burning. 

Just  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  about  four  thousand  ^ve  hundred  men 
of  the  combined  armies  moved  to  the  assault  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  fog,  and  under  covei 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  all  the  batteries.'     They  advanced  in  three  columns,  the  principal  one 


ViKW  or  THC  Remains  or  thc  FaxNCH  Works. > 


•  Oct9. 


^  These  remains  are  in  the  soatheastem  suburbs  of  the  city,  about  half  way  between  the  Negro  Cem- 
etery and  the  residence  of  Major  William  Bowen,  seen  toward  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  banks  have 
an  average  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  of  about  five  feet,  and  are  dotted  with  pines  and  chinoa- 
pins  or  dwarf  chestnuts,  the  former  draped  with  moss.  The  ground  is  an  open  common,  and  although  it 
was  raid-winter  when  I  was  there,  it  was  covered  with  green  grass,  bespangled  with  myriads  of  little 
flowers  of  stellar  form.     This  view  is  from  the  direction  of  the  town  looking  southeast. 

'  Three  thousand  five  hundred  were  French,  a  little  more  than  six  hundred  were  American  regidars 
(chiefly  North  Carolinians),  and  aboat  three  hundred  were  militia  from  Charleston. 
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storming  of  the  Spring  Hill  Redoobt  D'Estaing  Wounded  Death  of  PuImU  and  Jasper. 

commanded  by  D'EstaIng  in  person,  assisted  by  General  Lincoln  ;  another  main  columc 
by  Count  Dillon.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt*  (between  1 1 
and  1 2  on  the  right  side  of  the  map) ;  the  second  was  to  move  silently  along  the  edge  of  a 
swamp,  pass  the  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  assail  the  rear  and  weakest  point  of  the  British 
lines,  toward  the  river  on  the  east ;  the  third  column,  under  General  Isaac  Huger,  was  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  in  front,  to  attract  attention  from  the  other  two.  Fog  and  darkness 
allowed  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  to  approach  very  near  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  before  they 
were  discovered.  Terrible  was  the  conflict  at  this  point  just  as  the  day  dawned.  The 
French  column  led  to  the  assault,  and  were  confronted  by  a  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  re- 
doubt and  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining  batteries.  Whole  ranks  were  mowed  down 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  D'Estaing  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh  early  in  the 
action,  and  was  carried  to  his  camp.  The  Americans  pressed  forward  :  Lieutenant-colonel 
Laurens  led  the  light  troops  on  the  left  of  the  French,  while  General  M'Intosh,  with  an- 
other column,  passed  the  abatis,  and  entered  the  ditch  north  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt. 
Regardless  of  the  destructive  storm,  the  gallant  troops  leaped  the.  ditch,  and  planted  the 
crescent*  and  the  lUy  upon  the  parapet.  The  gallant  and  accomplished  lilaitland  command- 
ed this  right  wing  of  the  besieged,  and  was  prepared  for  a  vigorous  assault."  His  practiced 
eye  at  once  perceived  the  peril  of  the  garrison,  if  this  lodgment  should  be  sustained.  Ho 
united  the  grenadiers  and  marines  nearest  the  point  of  attack,  and  ordered  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Glazier  to  lead  them  to  a  recovery  of  the  lost  ground.  Within  five  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving this  order.  Glazier,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  to  the  parapet,  and  made  a  furious 
charge  with  the  bayonet  upon  the  worried  ranks  of  the  assailants.  This  blow  by  fVesh  and 
vigorous  men,  could  not  be  withstood.  The  standards  of  France  and  of  our  Carolina  were 
torn  down,  and  the  gallant  men  who  had  assisted  in  planting  them  there  were  pressed  from 
the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  and  driven  through  the  abatis. 

While  the  carnage  was  occurring  at  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt,  Huger  and  Pulaski  were 
endeavoring  to  force  the  enemy's  works  on  diflerent  sides  of  the  town  ;  Huger,  with  his  party, 
waded  almost  half  a  mile  through  rice-fields,  and  assailed  the  works  on  the  east.  They 
were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and,  after  losing  twenty-eight  men, 
retreated.  Pulaski,  at  the  same  time,  with  about  two  hundred  horsemen,  endeavored  to 
force  his  way  into  the  town  a  little  eastward  of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  At  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  had  passed  the  abatis,  banner  in  hand,  and  was  pressing  forward,  when  a 
small  cannon  shot  struck  him  m  the  groin,  and 'he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  first  lieutenant 
seized  the  banner,  and  for  a  few  minutes  kept  the  troops  in  action  ;  but  the  iron  hail  from 
the  seaipen's  batteries  and  the  field  artillery,  traversing  the  columns  of  the  assailants  in  all 
directions,  compelled  the  whole  force  of  the  combined  armies  to  yield,  and  they  retreated  to 
the  camp.  Back  through  the  smoke,  tnd  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  some  of 
Pulaski's  soldiers  returned,  found  the  expiring  hero,  and  bore  him  from  the  field.  Already 
the  French  had  withdrawn,  and  the  Continentals,  under  Lincoln,  were  retreating.  At  ten 
o'clock,  after  about  five  hours'  hard  fighting,  the  combined  armies  displayed  a  white  flag, 
and  asked  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.     Prevost  granted  four  hours,  and  during  that 

*  The  Spring  Hill  redoubt  was  at- the  entrance  of  the  Augusta  road  into  the  town,  on  the  western  side. 
The  buildings  of  the  rail-way  station  now  cover  its  site. 

'  The  American  standards  were  those  of  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  einbroidered  and  presenteil 
to  them  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Elliott,  three  days  after  t|^e  battle  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  1776,  and  were  planted  by 
Lieutenants  Home  and  Bush.  The  French  standard  was  raised  by  one  of  D^Estaing's  aids,  who,  with 
Hume  and  Bush,  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded,  leaving  their  colors  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Lieutenant  Gray, 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment,  seeing  his  associates  fall,  seized  the  standards  and  kept  them  erect,  when 
he,  too,  was  prostrated  by  a  bullet.  Sergeant  Jasper,  whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  sprang  forward, 
secured  the  colors,  and  had  just  fastened  them  upon  the  parapet,  when  a  rifle  ball  pierced  him,  and  he  feU 
into  the  ditch.  He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  soon  afterward  expired.  Just  before  he  died,  he  said  to 
Major  Horry,  ^^  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  our  regiroenu" 

'  A  sergeant  of  the  Charleston  grenadiers  deserted  daring  the  night  of  the  eighth,  and  communicated 
the  general  plan  of  attack,  to  Prevost.  This  gave  the  garrison  a  great  advantage,  for  they  strengthened 
the  points  to  be  attacked. 
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interval  D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  consulted  in  relation  to  further  operations.  The  latter, 
although  his  force  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  action  just  closed,  wished  to  continue  the 
siege  ;  but  D'Estaing,  whose  loss  had  been  heavy,  resolved  on  immediate  departure.'  The 
siege  was  raised,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth^  the  combined  armies  with- 
drew ;  the  Americans  to  Zubley's  Ferry,  and  the  French  to  Caustin's  Bluff,  '  '^  * 
whence  they  repaired  to  their  ships  at  Tybee.*>  Lincoln  and  his  little  army  hast-  •'Octao. 
ened  to  Charleston,  where  we  shall  meet  them  again,  besieged  and  made  prisoners  of  war. 
These  events  closed  the  campaigns  in  the  South  for  that  year.' 

The  result  of  the  siege  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  South,  and  never  since  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  had  such  gloom  gathered  over  the  prospects  of  the  future,  or  so  much 
real  distress  prevailed  in  Georgia.*  Toward  the  sea-board  every  semblance  of  opposition  to 
royal  power  was  crushed,  and  only  in  the  interior  did  the  spirit  of  armed  resistance  appear. 
This  increased  during  the  following  winter  and  spring,  and  at  last  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
the  royal  forces  in  Savannah.  These  events,  sometimes  trivial  in  themselves,  but  important 
in  the  great  chain  of  circumstances,  are  related  in  detail  by  M*Call,  Stevens,  White,  and 
other  chroniclers  of  the  state.  The  most  important  we  have  already  considered  ;  let  us 
now  glance  at  the  closing  events  of  the  war  in  Georgia. 

When  General  Greene  raised  the  siege  of  Ninety- Six,  Major  James  Jackson^  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Augusta.  Greene  also  ordered  a  legionary  corps 
(composed  of  part  cavalry  and  part  infantry)  to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  and  appointed  Major 
Jackson  its  colonel.  As  soon  as  it  was  organized,  Jackson  went  out  with  it  upon  active 
service. 

*  The  whole  force  of  the  oorabined  armies  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty*three  were  Fretich.  The  whole  British  force  in  Savannah,  including  a  few 
militia,  some  Indians,  and  three  hundred  negroe.^  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  siiQ  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  and  the  Americans  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mait- 
land  was  attacked  with  a  bilious  disease  during  the  siege,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward. 

*  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Marshall,  Moultrie,  Stedman,  M'Call,  Lee. 

*  Indescribable  were  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  particularly  the  families  of  the  Whigs. 
The  females  were  exposed  to  daily  insults  from  the  brutal  soldiery,  and  many,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  unable  to  bear  the  indignities  heaped  upon  them,  traveled  away  on  foot,  some  of  them  even  with- 
out shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Carolinas. 

*  James  Jackson  was*  born  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1757.  In 
1772,  he  came  to  America,  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  Savannah.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
shouldered  a  musket  and  prepared  to  resist  British  power.  He  was  active  in  repulsing  the  British  at  Sa;- 
vannah  in  1776.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  was  wodnded  in 
the  skirmish  when  General  Scriven  was  killed.  He  participated  in  the  defense  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Campbell,  he  was  among  those  who  fled  into  South  Carolina, 
where  he  joined  General  Moultrie's  command.  While  on  his  way,  so  wretched  was  his  appearance,  that 
some  Whigs  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  him  as  a  spy.  He  was  about  to  be  executed,  when  he  was 
recognized  by  a  gentleman  of  reputation  from  Georgia.  Major  Jackson  was  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  in 
October,  1779.  In  August,  1780,  he  joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clark^s  command,  and  was  at  the  battle  at 
Blackstocks.  In  1781,  General  Pickens  made  Jackson  his  brigade  major,  and  his  fluent  speech  often  in- 
fused new  ardor  into  the  corps  of  that  partisan.  He  was  at  the  siej^e  of  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command 
of  the  garrison  after  the  expubion  of  the  British.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  legionary  corps,  with 
which  be  did  good  service.  He  joined  Wayne  at  Ebenezer,  and  was  active  with  that  oflicer  until  the  evac- 
uation of  Savannah  by  the  British.  The  Georgia  Legislature  gave  him  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  married  in  1785;  was  made  brigadier  in  1786  ;  and  in  1788  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  but  modestly  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  being  only  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  first  representatives  in  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  was  elected  a  major  general  in  1792,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.^  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  framing  the  Georgia  Constitution  in  1798.  From 
that  year  till  1801,  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  when  he  again  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  held  that  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1806.  He  was 
buried  about  four  miles  from  Washington  City.  Subsequently,  bis  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Con- 
gressional burial-ground.  The  inscription  upon  the  stone  which  covers  them  was  written  by  John  Ran- 
dolph,  his  personal  friend  and  admirer.  There  never  lived  a  truer  patriot  or  more  honest  roan  than  Gen- 
eral James  Jackson. 
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Chaatiaement  of  the  Indiana. 


ArriTal  of  Wayne. 


Skinniah  near  SaraDsah. 


During  the  spring  of  1781,  Captain  Howell,  the  Hyler  of  the  Georgia  Inlets,  captured 


several  British  vessels  lying  in 
the  bays  and  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  on  the  coast,  and 
finally  compelled  all  that  es- 
^caped  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Savannah.  Military  matters 
in  Georgia  were  very  quiet 
during  that  summer ;  but  in 
the  autumn,  the  volunteers 
collected  by  Colonel  Twiggs 
and  his  associates  became  so 
numerous,  that  he  determined 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Brit- 
ish outposts,  and  confine  them 
within  their  lines  at 
Savannah,  until  the 


5-^^.^. 


biTsa. 


Twiggs  marched  toward  the 
sea-board,  preceded  by  Jack- 
son and  his  legion,  who  skir- 
mished with  patroles  all  the 
way  to  Ebenezer.  Jackson 
attempted  the  surprise  and 
capture  of  the  garrison  at  San- 
bury,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  returned,  when  he  found 
Twiggs  ready  to  march  west- 
ward to  quell  the  Indians  and 
Tories  then  assembling  on  the 
frontier.  Twiggs  halted  at  Au- 
gusta on  learning  that  Pick- 
ens had  marched  on 
^  y^^^  the  same  er-  •jtnaary. 
arrival     of    General      "^-^L^^^^l/^  That      ^'»-^' 

Wayne,  then  march- - — -^  /yCy  '  brave  partisan  chas- 

ing from  the  North.  tised  the  Indians  se- 

verely. Every  village  and  settlement  eastward  of  the  mountains  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
nothing  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  his  crossing  the  great  hills  and  spreading  des- 
olation over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

General  Wayne  arrived  early  in  February, b  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Ebenezer.  His  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  British  in  Savannah,  then  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Alured 
Clarke,'  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  petty  warfare  upon  out- 
posts and  foraging  parties,  while  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  attack  Savannah  at  night.  Fearing  this,  Clarke  summoned  his  de- 
tachments to  the  city,  to  man  the  extensive  fortifications.  They  came  with  provisions  plun- 
dered from  the  inhabitants,  and  applying  the  torch  on  the  way,  left  a  broad  track  of  des- 
olation behind  them. 

General  Clarke,  perceiving  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  he  wss 
likely  to  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  lines,  sent  for  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  to  come  in  a  body  to  his  relief  They  were  yet  smarting  under  the  chastisement  of 
Pickens,  and  hesitated.  A  party  sent  out  to  keep  a  way  open  to  the  city  were  attacked  by 
Major  Jackson.  Colonel  Brown  was  sent  to  their  aid.  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Wayne,  afler  a  severe  skirmish,  but  he  retreated  by  by-paths  in  safety  to  Savannah. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,c  three  hundred  Creek  Indians,  led  by 
Guristersigo,  a  powerful  warrior,  approached  Wayne's  encampment.  He  intended 
to  fall  upon  the  American  pickets,  but  ignorantly  attacked  the  main  body  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.<i  The  infantry  seized  their  arms  ;  the  artillery  hastened  to  their 
guns.  Wayne  was  at  a  house  a  short  distance  from  camp,  when  intelligence  came 
that  the  whole  British  force  from  Savannah  was  upon  him.  He  leaped  into  his  saddle, 
rode  to  the  aroused  camp,  and  shouting,  "  Death  or  Victory  !'*  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  At 
that  moment  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him,  and  he  saw  his  cannons  seized  by  the  sav- 
ages. With  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  Parker's  infantry,  he  led  to  the  recapture  of  his 
field-pieces.  A  terrible  struggle  ensued.  Tomahawk  and  rifle  were  powerless  against  bay- 
onets; and  Guristersigo  and  seventeen  of  his  chief  warriors  and  white  guides  were  slain.  The 
Indians  fled  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall,  leaving  behind  them  one  hundred  and  seven- 


*  Jan.  23. 


*  General  Clarke  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1807. 
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teen  pack-horses  loaded  with  peltry.  Wayne  pursued  the  fugitives  fas  into  the  forest,  cap- 
tured twelve  of  them,  and  at  sunrise  they  were  shot.  The  Americans  lost  only  four  killed 
and  eight  wounded. 

In  September,*  Pickens  and  Clarke  again  chastised  the  Indians,  and  completely     ^ 
subdued  them.     Tired  of  the  conflict,  and  fearful  of  the  scourge  which  Pickens  still 
held  in  his  hand,  they  gladly  made  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indiani 
south  of  the  Savannah  River  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochie  were  surrendered  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  as  the  price  of  peace.     This  established  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  ot 
Georgia  and  the  Indian  domain. 

Early  in  1782,  the  British  Parliament,  perceiving  the  futility  of  attempts  hitherto  to  sub- 
due the  Americans,  now  began  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  humanity,  and  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  former.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  b  the  ^ 
House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  peace,  and  active  hostilities  ceased. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  evacuation  of  Savannah,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  July 
the  British  army  evacuated  it,  af\er  an  occupation  of  three  years  and  a  half.  Wayne,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  Colonel  James  Jackson,  appointed  him  to  "  receive  the  keys 
of  Savannah  from  a  committee  of  British  oflScers."  He  performed  the  service  with  dig- 
nity, and  on  the  same  day  the  American  army  entered  Savannah,  when  royal  power  ceased 
in  Georgia  forever.*  A  few  days  aAerward,  Colonel  Posey,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Americans,  marched  to  join  Greene  in  South  Carolina.  Wayne  soon  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder ;  hostilities  ceased,'  and  the  beams  of  peace  shed  their  mild  radiance  over  the  des- 
olated state,  and  gave  promise  of  that  glorious  day  of  prosperity  and  repose  which  speedily 

followed. 

Governor  Martin  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  Savannah, c  about  three  weeks  aft-  ^ 
er  the  evacuation.  They  assembled  in  the 
house  of  General- M'Intosh,  which  is  yet  (1852)  stand- 
ing on  South  Broad  Street,  between  Drayton  and  Aber- 
oorn  Streets.  The  session  was  short,  but  marked  by  de- 
cision and  energy.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January 
following,  the  constitutional  session  commenced  at  the 
same  place.  Every  branch  of  the  new  government  was 
speedily  organized,  and  the  free  and  independent  State 
Dwelling  of  g«n«bal  M'Iktosh.*       ^f  Georgia  began  its  career.* 

'  Between  the  twelfth  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  seven  thoosand  persons,  according  to  British  accounts, 
lelt  Savannah,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  British  regulars  and  Loyalists,  five  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren, three  hundred  Indians,  and  five  thousand  negroes.  Governor  Wright,  and  some  of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers,  went  to  Charleston  ;  General  Clarke  and  part  of  the  British  regulars  to  New  York  ;  Colonel 
Brown's  rangers  and  the  Indians  to  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  remainder,  under  convoy  of  the  Zebra  frigate, 
the  Vulture  sloop  of  war,  and  other  armed  vessels,  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  seven 
eighths  of  the  slaves  in  Georgia  were  carried  off  now,  and  on  previous  occasions,  by  the  British. 

•  Colonel  Jackson  had  a  skirmish  with  some  forces  on  Skidaway  Island,  below  Savannah,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  and  this  was  the  last  fought  battle  for  independence,  in  Georgia. 

'  This  house  is  the  third  eastward  from  Drayton  Street,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick  house  in  Sa- 
vannah. Broad  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  noble  avenue,  shaded  by  four  rows  of  Pride-of-India- 
Trees. 

*  Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  chosen  governor  in  January, 
1784;  George  Walton,  chief  justice ;  Samuel  Stirk,  attorney  general;  John  Milton,  secretary  of  state; 
John  Martitf,  treasurer ;  and  Richard  Call,  surveyor  general. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


HERE  are  but  few  remains  of  Revolutionary  localities  about  Savannab. 
The  city  has  spread  out  over  all  the  British  works  ;  and  where  their  bat- 
teries, redoubts,  ramparts,  and  ditches  were  constructed,  public  squares  are 
laid  out  and  adorned  with  trees,  or  houses  and  stores  cover  the  earth.>  Not 
so  with  the  works  constructed  by  the  French  engineers  during  the  siege  in 
the  autumn  of  1779.  Although  the  regular  forms  are  effaced,  yet  the 
mounds  and  ditches  may  be  traced  many  rods  near  the  margin  of  the  swamp 
southeast  of  the  city.  These  I  visited  early  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
m  Savannah,  after  an  instructive  interview  with  the  Honorable  J.  C.  Nieoll,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  several  historical  localities  in  and  near  the  city.  Their 
present  appearance  and  description  are  delineated  on  page  737.  After  sketching  General 
Mcintosh's  bouse,  printed  on  the  preceding  page,  I  procured  a  saddle-horse  and  rode  out  to 
«  Jasper's  Spring,"  a  place  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit,  which  has  been  the  theme 

of  history  and  song.*  It  is  near  the  Augusta  road, 
two  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the  city.  The 
day  was  very  warm.  The  gardens  were  garnished 
with  flowers  ;  the  orange-trees  were  blooming  ;  blos- 
soms covered  the  peacb-trees,  and  insects  were  sport- 
ing in  the  sunbeams. 

Jasper's  Spring  is  just  within  the  edge  of  a  forest 
of  oaks  and  gums,  and  is  remarkable  only  on  account 
of  its  historical  associations.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  spot  partially  covered  with  underwood,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  road,  and  its  area  is  mark- 
ed by  the  circumference  of  a  sunken  barrel.  Being 
the  only  fountain  of  pure  water  in  the  vicinity,  it  is 
resorted  to  daily  by  travelers  upon  the  road.     One 


View  AT  JaSPKB'S  tiFU^tt. 


^  We  have  already  met  Sergeant  William  Jasper  while  securing  the  Carolina  flags  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt  at  Savannah  (see  page  738),  and  there  sealing  his  patriotism  with  his  life'si 
blood.  Jasper  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  After  his  exploits  at  Fort  Moultrie,  which  we  shall 
consider  hereafter,  his  commander.  General  Moultrie,  gave  him  a  sort  of  roving  commission,  certain  that  he 
would  always  be  usefully  employed.  Jasper  belonged  to  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  was 
privileged  to  select  from  his  corps  such  men  as  he  pleased  to  accompany  him  in  bis  enterprises.  Bravery 
And  humanity  were  his  chief  characteristics,  and  while  be  was  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  never 
injured  an  enemy  unnecessarily.  While  oat  upon  one  of  bis  excursions,  when  the  British  had  a  camp  at 
£benezer,  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  were  aroused  by  the  distress  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an 
American  by  birth,  was  confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause  after  taking  a  protection.  She  felt 
certain  that  he  would  be  hanged,  for,  with  others,  be  was  to  be  taken  to  Savannah  for  that  purpose  the  next 
morning.  Jasper  and  his  only  companion  (Sergeant  Newton)  resolved  to  rescue  Jones  and  bis  fellow-pris- 
oners. Concealing  themselves  in  the  thick  bushes  near  the  spring  (at  which  they  doubted  not  the  guard 
of  eight  men  would  halt),  they  awaited  their  approach.  As  expected,  the  guard  halted  to  drink.  Only 
two  of  them  remained  with  the  prisoners,  while  the  others,  leaning  their  muskets  against  a  tree,  went  to 
the  spring.  Jasper  and  his  companion  then  leaped  from  their  concealment,  seized  two  of  the  guns,  shot 
the  two  sentinels,  and  took  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  muskets.  The  guards,  unarmed,  were  pow- 
erless, and  surrendered.  The  irons  were  knocked  off  the  wrists  of  the  prisoners,  muskets  were  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  the  custodians  of  Jones  and  his  fellow-patriots  f^ere  taken  to  the  American  camp  at  Purys- 
burg  the  next  morning,  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Jones  was  restored  to  his  wife,  child,  and  country, 
and  for  that  noble  deed  posterity  blesses  the  name  of  Sergeant  Jasper.  That  name  is  indelibly  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  the  people  of  Savannah  have  perpetuated  it  by  bestowing  it  upon  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful squares  of  their  city. 
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Departure  from  SHrannah. 


Night  Voyagi*. 


Arrival  at  Charlestoo. 


Early  Settlement 


of  them,  a  wagoner,  came,  knelt,  and  quafied  when  I  opened  my  port-folio,  and,  as  he  arose 
from  the  spring  I  sketched  him,  as  seen  in  the  preceding  picture.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
event  which  makes  it  famous. 

-  After  lingering  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring,  I  returned  to  Savannah- 
A  slight  haziness  began  to  overspread  the  sky,  which  deepened  toward  evening,  and  de- 
scended in  gentle  rain  when  I  left  the  city  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  steam-packet  for  Charles- 
ton. We  passed  the  lights  at  Fort  Pulaski  at  half  past  eight,  and  an  hour  later  glided  by 
the  beacons  of  Tybee  and  breasted  the  rising  waved  6f  the  Atlantic.  Like  Yellow  Plush,  I 
soon  discovered  the  "  use  of  basins,"  and  at  an  early  hour  turned  into  my  berth  to  prevent 
a  turning  out  of  my  supper.  During  the  night  we  passed  through  Port  Royal  entrance, 
touched  at  Beaufort,  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  channel  between  Ladies*  and  St.  Helena  Isl- 
ands, and  at  daylight  emerged  again  into  the  Atlantic  through  St.  Helena's  Sound.  The 
breeze  was  hourly  stifiening,  and  every  *'  landlubber"  on  board  preferred  the  berth  to  breaV 
fast,  until  we  approached  Charleston  b^r,  when  the  wind  died  away,  the  sun  gleamed 
through  the  breaking  clouds,  and  upon  the  bosom  of  long,  heaving  swells,  we  were  wafted 
into  Charleston  harbor.  We  landed  at  one  o'clock,  dined  at  two,  and  at  three  I  called 
upon  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smythe,  D.D.,  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  with  whom  I  pass- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  in  visiting  places  of  interest  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cooper 
River,  above  the  city.  To  the  kind  courtesy  of  Dr.  Smythe  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
the  interest,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  my  visit  at  Charleston  and  vicinity. 

Here,  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
accomplished,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  of  history. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (page  xxxii.),  I  have  referred  to  the  first  attempt  at 
permanent  settlement  on  South  Carolina  soil,  and  the  result.  As  it  was  only  an  attempt, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  does  not  illustrate  the  growth  of  popular  liberty,  except  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  the  Huguenots  (those  first  emigrants)  had  infiuence  in  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  people  in  after  years,  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  details,  but  pass  on  to 
the  period  of  permanent  settlements. 

For  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  attempt  at  colonization  in  South  Carolina  was  made, 
no  settlements  were  undertaken,  and  no  white  man  walked  in  her  forests,  except  a  few 
Spaniards,  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  from  St.  Augustine  in  search  of  a  fancied  region 
of  gold.  At  length  the  English,  who  had  formed  settlements  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  vicin- 
ity, turned  their  attention  to  more  southerly  regions. 

In  January,  1670,  two  ships,  with  materials  for  a  permanent  settlement,  sailed  from  En- 
gland, under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously  visited  and  explored  the 
South  Carolina  coast.  He  entered  Port  Royal,  planted 
his  colony  upon  Beaufort,  and  soon  afterward  died  there. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  of  the  Northern 
colony,  was  then  extended  over  this  settlement,  and  in 
1671  he  was  chosen  their  governor.  The  people  were 
easily  induced,  "  for  the  convenience  of  pasturage  and 
tillage,"  to  remove  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ashley 
River,  further  north,  and  there  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  old  Charlestown'  (at  present  called  Old  Town,  or  the 
Landing) ;  and  there  was  planted  the  first  fruitful  seed 
of  the  commonwealth  of  South  Carolina.  &  The 
colony,  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  was  called  the  Carteret  County  Colony.'^  Nine  years  afterward,  the  set- 
tlers abandoned  this  spot,  and  upon  Oyster  Point,  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the 


•  1671. 


*  There  were  about  fifty  families  who  went  from  the  Port  Royal  settlement  to  the  Ashley  River,  and 
about  the  same  number  from  the  Northern  colony  accompanied  Governor  Yeamans  thither. 

*  Governor  Yeamans  caused  a  number  of  African  slaves  to  be  brought  from  Barbadocs,  and  in  the  year 
1672  the  slave  system  in  South  Carolina  was  commenced 
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Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers^  (so  called  in  compliment  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), a  place  more  eligible  for  commercial  pursuits,  they  founded  the  present  city  of  Charles- 
ton,"' and  in  the  course  of  the  year  built  thirty  houses.*  The  city  retained  its  orig- 
inal name  of  Charles  Toton  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  called  Charleston. 
The  general  early  history  of  South  Carolina  we  have  already  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  North  State ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  a  few  particular  points  to  notice  in  its 
progress  prior  to  the  separation  in  1729. 

The  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the  freedom  which  then  prevailed  made  South  Carolina 
a  chosen  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  discontented  of  all  lands.  Several  Dutch  fam- 
ilies of  New  York  went  to  South  Carolina  when  that  city  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  EIn- 
glish,  and  settled  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ashley,  near  the  English  colony,  from  whence 
they  spread  over  the  state,  and  were  joined  by  many  from  *'  fader-land."  In  1679,  Charles 
the  Second  sent  quite  a  number  of  French  Protestant  refugees  (Huguenots)  thither ;  and 
when,  in  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (see  page  386,  volume  i.)  was  revoked,  large  numbers 
of  the  Huguenots  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  sought  refuge  in  South  Carolina  from  the  fires 
of  persecution  about  to  be  relighted  in  France.  Ten  years  later, ^  a  colony  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  from  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  ascended  the  Ashley  almost  to  its 
head,  and  founded  the  town  of  Dorchester,  in  the  present  parish  of  St.  George,  Dorchester. 
This  was  a  village  of  considerable  note  during  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  now  deserted,  and 
little  remains  of  the  past  but  the  primitive  church  and  the  graves  around  it. 

Under  various  leaders,  men  of  every  creed  and  of  various  countries  went  to  South  Car- 
olina ;  '*  and  the  Santee,  the  Congaree,  the  Wateree,  and  the  Edisto  now  listened  to  the 
strange  voices  of  several  nations,  who  in  the  Old  World  had  scarcely  known  each  other, 
except  as  foes.  There,  for  a  while,  they  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  natives.  The 
French  Huguenot  and  the  German  Palatine  smoked  their  pipes  in  amity  with  the  Westo 
and  the  Serattee ;  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  became  familiar 
to  the  wandering  eyes  of  the  fearless  warriors  along  the  Congaree.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  French  violinist  had  opened  a  school  for  dancing  among  the  Indians  on  the  Santee 
River."' 

For  some  time  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  pro- 
prietors for  subsistence,  and  the  calls  of  this  dependence  being  generally  answered,  idle  and 
improvident  habits  were  begotten,  highly  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  a  new  state.  The 
proprietors  perceived  the  bad  tendency  of  such  indulgence,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  colonists 
declared  that  they  would  *•  no  longer  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  without  expectatioa 
or  demand  of  any  return.''  This  resolve,  so  unkind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Carolinians, 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  colonists.  Ultimately  the  people,  compelled  to  work  or  starve— to 
be  provident  or  to  be  beggars— turned  to  their  own  resources,  and  their  development  began. 
Independence  of  action  begat  independence  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  this  first  broken 
fallow,  turned  up  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun  and  shower  of  free  civil,  political  and 
religious  life,  the  seed  of  Republican  liberty,  which  subsequently  bore  such  generous  fruit  in 
the  Carolinas,  was  planted  and  took  firm  root. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and  the  privations  always  attendant 
upoo  first  settlement,  the  Carolinians  were  soon  called  upon  to  resist  powerful  foes — the  In- 
dian tribes  upon  whose  hunting-grounds  they  were  settling.  These  difficulties  have  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  red  men  were  hardly  quieted  before  internal  troubles 
menaced  the  colony  with  a  more  terrible  blow.     Food  had  become  scarce,  discontents  were 

^  The  Indian  name  for  the  Ashley  was  Ke-a-wah  ;  for  the  Cooper,  E-ti'-toan.  The  city  has  a  fine  shel- 
tered harbor,  with  the  sea  six  miles  distant. 

'  The  city  of  Charleston  was  laid  oat  in  1680  by  John  Colpepper,  who  had  been  surveyor  general  of 
the  Northern  colony  of  the  Carolinas,  bat  was  then  a  fugitive,  on  accoant  of  his  participation  in  an  insur> 
reotionary  movement  there.  The  streets  were  laid  out  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  town  site  was  com- 
pletely inclosed  with  a  line  of  fortifications.  A  plan  of  these  fortifications,  and  of  the  city  at  that  time,  is 
published  in  Johnson's  TSraditumi  and  Reminiicencet  of  the  Revolution^  page  3. 

*  Simm's  History  of  Sotdh  Carolina^  page  64. 
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heard  on  every  side,  and  an  insurrectionary  movement  occarred.  The  rebellion  was  prompt- 
ly suppressed,  and  some  supplies  just  then  arriving  from  England  with  some  new  settlers, 
the  people  were  quieted  and  became  loyal.  This  difficulty  had  just  passed  by,  when  the 
Spaniards  menaced  the  English,  and  ships  of  war  with  land  troops  appeared.  Before  their 
arrival,  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  for  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war  reached  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Governor  Yeamans  at  once  acted  on  the  ofiens- 
ive,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  back  to  St.  Augustine. 

Yeamans  left  the  colony  in  1674,  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  West,  a  man  of  repub- 
lican tendencies.  He  called  the  freemen  of  the  colony  together  in  convention  at  Charles- 
ton to  make  laws  for  their  government.  This  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  convened 
in  South  Carolina.  It  might  have  been  an  auspicious  event,  had  not  the  jarring  interests 
of  classes  and  creeds,  there  represented,  produced  discord  and  confusion.  Cavaliers  and  Pu- 
ritans.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  each  strenuous  for  the  prevalence  of  their  respective 
opinions,  presented,  in  this  first  attempt  at  representative  legislation,  powerful  arguments  in 
favor  of  absolutism.  Anarchy  prevailed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions  in  Charleston, 
the  Stono  Indians  swept  along  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  and  plundered  a  great  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  numerous  cattle.  The  inhabitants  armed  themselves,  defeated  the  Stonos 
in  several  skirmishes,  took  many  of  them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  After  other  obstinate  conflicts,  the  Stonos  were  subdued  and  almost  ex* 
terminated.  They  have  never  had  a  tribal  existence  since,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
have  no  living  representative  upon  the  earth. 

A  Legislative  Assembly  met  in  Charleston  in  1 682,  and  enacted  laws  for  the  civil  and 
military  operations  of  the  colony.  The  spirit  of  freedom  had  begun  to  work  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  when  the  collection  of  rents,  the  great  cause  of  discontent  in  the  Northeni 
colony,  was  pressed,  they  rebelled.  The  public  records  were  seized,  and  the  Assembly,  as- 
suming the  functions  of  government,  imprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernor (Colleton)  declared  martial  law.  The  exasperated  people  clamored  ibr  his  impeach- 
ment. The  Assembly  complied,  and  he  was  banii^ed  firom  the  province.  Turbulence  and 
misrule  continued  until  the  scheme  of  government  of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  was  abandoned ; 
a  better  day  then  dawned.  John  Archdale,  the  good  Quaker,  came,  and  his  policy  was  like 
oil  poured  upon  troubled  waters.  Only  one  great  difficulty  remained — ^the  trouUes  arising 
from  the  antipathy  of  the  English  to  the  French.  The  general  excellence  of  character  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  soon  disarmed  prejudices ;  their  political  disabilities  were  removed ;  Uiey 
were  no  longer  excluded  from  participation  in  governmental  aflairs,  and  the  last  fountain 
of  disquietude  was  dried  up.  During  the  whole  of  Archdale's  administration,  and  that  of 
Blake,  his  successor,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed. 

James  Moore  succeeded  Blake  in  1700.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  1 702,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  A  subsequent  expedition  against  the 
Apalachian  Indians,  undertaken  by  Moore,  has  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter. 

Nathaniel  Johnson,  a  pliant  servant  of  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors,  succeeded 
Moore  in  1703,  and,  pursuant  to  a  plan  Jong  cherished  by  that  nobleman  and  his  firiends^  he 
proceeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  This  was  the  first 
budding  of  religious  intolerance  there.  The  Dissenters  were  excluded  from  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  and  suffered  other  disabilities.  They  laid  (heir  grievances  before  the  English 
Parliament.  There  they  received  encouragement,  and  the  law  of  disfranchisement  was 
soon  repealed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  remained 
the  established  form  of  religion  in  the  province  until  the  Revolution. 

England  was  now  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Her  enemies  coalesced,  and  joined 
in  an  expedition  against  South  Carolina  in  1706.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  came  from 
Havana  and  appeared  before  Charleston.  The  governor  called  upon  the  people  to  repel 
the  invaders,  and  they  cheerfully  responded.  The  invading  troops  were  compelled  to  fly  to 
their  ships,  and  these,  in  turn,  being  attacked  by  some  vessels  which  had  been  speedily 
-  armed  in  the  harbor,  retreated  in  haste  across  the  bar,  and  departed.  This  was  the  first 
IL  Bbb  n  } 
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naval  victory  of  the  South  Carolinians.     Of  eight  hundred  of  the  enemy,  almost  three 
hundred  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

In  1710  a  speck  of  civil  war  appeared  in  Charleston,  when  two  claimants  to  the  office 
of  acting  governor,  on  the  death  of  Tynte,  the  successor  of  Johnson,  disputed  for  the  honor. 
A  compromise  was  efiected,  hy  referring  the  case  to  the  proprietors  for  a  decision.  They 
wisely  discarded  both  candidates,  and  appointed  Charles  Craven,  brother  of  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, governor  of  the  province.  Under  his  administration  the  colony  prospered,  settle- 
ments extended,  and  the  power  of  a  dangerous  Indian  confederacy  against  the  Carolinas  was 
effectually  broken.* 

Craven  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  former  govemor,^  and  dur- 
ing his  administration  a  revolution  occurred  in  South  Carolina  which  changed  the 
government  from  a  proprietary  to  a  royal  one.  The  remote  causes  of  this  change  may  be 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  people  for  a  simple  and  inexpensive  government  responsible  only 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprices,  avarice,  and  inefficiency  of  a  Board  of 
Control  composed  of  private  individuals,  intent  only  upon  personal  gain.  The  immediate 
and  ostensible  cause  was  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  in- 
curred by  the  Indian  war  so  promptly  suppressed  by  Governor  Craven  ;  and  the  severity  with 
which  they  enforced  the  collection  of  rents.  The  people  looked  to  the  crown  for  relief,  aid, 
and  protection.  A  scheme  for  a  revolution  was  secretly  planned,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  1719,  Grovemor  Johnson  was  deposed.  The  people  proceeded  to  elect  James 
Moore  governor.  The  militia,  on  whom  Johnson  looked  for  aid,  were  against  him,  and  find- 
ing himself  entirely  unsupported,  he  withdrew  to  his  plantation.  Moore  was  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  province  in  the  king's  name,  and  royal  authority  was  established.  During 
the  administration  of  Francis  Nicholson,  the  successor  of  Moore,  and  that  of  Arthur  Mid- 
dkton,  acting  governor,  little  of  political  importance  occurred  in  relation  to  the  colony,  ex- 
cept the  legal  disputes  in  England  concerning  the  rights  of  the  proprietors.  These  were 
finally  settled  in  1729,  by  a  royal  purchase  of  both  colonies  (see  page  562)  firom  the  pro- 
prietors, and  during  that  year  North  and  South  Carolina  became  separate  royal  provinces. 
The  colony  was  now  very  prosperous,  and  from  the  period  of  the  separation  until  the 
Revolution,  nothing  occurred  to  impede  its  general  progress  but  the  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians, detailed  in  preceding  chapters,  and  difficulties  with  the  Spaniards.  Soon  ail  alarm 
on  account  of  the  latter  subsided,  for  Oglethorpe  had  established  a  barrier  on  the  Southern 
border,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Georgia,  and  preparing  means  for 
keeping  the  Spaniards  south  of  the  St.  John's.  When  this  barrier  was  made  secure,  the 
treaties  with  the  Indians  were  accomplished,  the  war  with  France  ended,  and  universal  peace 
reigned  in  the  Carolinas.  Emigration  flowed  thither  in  a  broad  and  japid  stream.  Immi- 
grants came  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Up  the  Pedee,  Santee,  Edisto,  and  ^yannah 
Rivers,  settlements  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the  ax  and  the  plow  were  plying  with  mighty 
energy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wateree,  the  Broad,  and  the  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  trib- 
utaries.' At  one  time  six  hundred  German  settlers  came  in  a  body  ;  and  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  such  numbers  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  (Scotch-Irish  chiefly)  departed  for 
Carolina  that  the  depopulation  of  whole  districts  was  menaced.  Immigrants  came,  too, 
from  the  other  colonies.  Within  a  single  year,^  more  than  a  thousand  families  with 
their  efliects— -their  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses — crossed  the  Aileghanies  from  the  Eastern 
settlements,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the  bosom  of  Carolina.     Far  removed  from  the  po- 

*  See  page  562. 

'  Previoas  to  this  period,  some  important  settlements  were  made.  Between  the  years  1730  and  1740, 
an  Irish  settlement  was  planted  near  the  Santee,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Williarosbarg  township. 
At  the  same  time,  some  Swiss  emigrants,  under  John  Pury,  settled  upon  the  northeast  side  of  the  Savan- 
nah, and  founded  the  village  of  Purysburg.  From  1748  to  1755,  great  numbers  of  Palatines  (Germans) 
were  introduced,  and  settled  Orangeburgh  and  other  places  upon  the  Congaree  and  Wateree.  After  the 
battle  of  CuUoden  in  1745,  many  Scotch  Highlanders  t^ma  over.  Some  of  them  settled  in  South  Carolioa, 
but  a  larger  portion  located  at  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville),  in  North  Carolina.  The  greatest  influx  of  set- 
tlement was  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  ' 
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litical  power  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence,  they  soon  became  alienated.  They  felt 
neither  the  favors  nor  the  oppressions  of  government,  and  in  the  free  wilderness  their  minds 
and  hearts  became  schooled  in  that  sturdy  independence  which  developed  bold  and  ener- 
getic action  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

While  the  people  of  New  England  were  murmuring  because  of  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
other  grievances,  the  Carolinians  were  not  indifierent  listeners,  especially  those  upon  the  sea- 
board ;  and  before  the  Stamp  Act  lighted  the  flame  of  general  indignation  in  America,  lead- 
ing men  in  South  Carolina  were  freely  discussing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  colony, 
and  saw  in  day-dreams  a  mighty  empire  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot to  the  St.  John's.  Already  their  representatives  had  quarreled  with  the  governor 
(William  Boone),  because  he  had  presumed  to  touch,  with  official  hands,  one  of  their  dearest 
privileges  (the  elective  franchise),  and  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  him.  In  these  dis- 
putes, Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
the  Rutledges,  and  other  stanch  patriots  in  the  stormy  strife  ten  years  later,  were  engaged. 
A  spirit  of  resistance  was  then  aroused,  which  brought  South  Carolina  early  into  the  arena 
of  conflict  when  the  war  began. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  wait  to  consult  the  opinions  of  those  of  other  colonies,  but  immediately  passed  a  se- 
ries of  condemnatory  resolves.  When,  soon  afterward,  the  proposition  for  a  Colonial  Con- 
gress came  from  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ridiculed  it,'  others  thought  the 
scheme  chimerical,  yet  a  majority  of  them  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
to  represent  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  which  was  held  at  New  York.*  .October? 
The  iniquitous  character  of  the  Stamp  Aet  was  freely  discussed  by  the  Caroli-  nes. 
nians,  and  as  the  day  approached**  when  it  was  to  go  into  operation,  the  peo-  *  Norcmber  i. 
pie  became  more  and  more  determined  to  resist  it.  When  the  stamps  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton, no  man  was  found  willing  to  act  as  distributor,  and  Governor  William  Bull  (who  had 
succeeded  Boone)  ordered  them  to  be  placed  in  Fort  Johnson,  a  strong  fortress  on  James's 
Island,  then  garrisoned  by  a  very  small  force.  When  the  place  of  deposit  became  known, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  who  had  secretly  organized,  went  down  to  the  fort  at 
midnight,  in  open  boats,  to  destroy  the  stamps.  They  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison, 
loaded  the  cannons,  hoisted  a  flag,  and  at  sunrise  proclaimed  open  defiance  of  the  power  of 
the  governor.  The  captain  of  the  armed  ship  which  brought  the  stamps  opened  a  parley 
with  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  to  take  away  the  obnoxious  articles,  and  <*  not  land  them 
elsewhere  in  America.*'*  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  city.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  opposition  to  the  Act,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  men  concerned 
in  this  overt  act  of  treason. 

^  *'  If  you  agree  to  the  propositioD  of  oom posing  a  Congress  from  the  diflferent  British  colonies,''  said  the 
member,  *^  what  sort  of  a  dbh  will  you  make.  New  England  will  throw  in  fish  and  onions ;  the  Middle 
States  flax-seed  and  flour ;  Maryl^  and  Virginia  will  luld  tobacco ;  North  Carolina  pitch,  tar,  and  tur* 
pentine ;  South  Carolina  rice  and  indigo ;  and  Georgia  will  sprinkle  the  whole  composition  with  saw-dust. 
Sach  an  absurd  jumble  will  you  make  if  you  attempt  to  form  a  union  among  snch  discordant  materials  as 
the  thirteen  British  provinces."  A  shrewd  country  member  replied,  "  I  would  not  choose  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  objection  for  my  cook,  but,  nevertheless,  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  if  the  colonies  pro- 
ceed judiciously  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  a  Continental  Congress,  they  would  prepare  a  dish  fit  to 
be  presented  to  any  crowned  head  in  Europe." — Ranuay. 

•  In  a  letter  from  Charleston,  published  in  Weyman's  New  York  Gazette,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  October  a  gallows  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  Broad  Street,  where  Church 
Street  intersects  (then  the  central  part  of  the  town),  on  which  were  suspended  an  eflSgy  representing  a 
stamp  distributor,  and  another  to  impersonate  the  devil.  Near  by  was  suspended  a  boot  (Lord  Bute),  with 
a  head  upon  it,  covered  by  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet.  To  these  effigies  labels  were  affixed.  Upon  one  was 
the  warning,  "  Whoever  shall  dare  to  pull  down  these  effigies  had  better  been  born  with  a  mill-stone  about 
his  neck,  and  cast  into  the  sea."  At  evening  they  were  taken  down,  and  paraded  through  the  street  by 
about  two  thousand  persons,  until  they  came  to  the  house  of  George  Saxby,  in  Tradd  Street,  an  appointed 
stamp  distributor,  where  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  injured  his  windows  and  other  portions  of  his  house, 
to  "  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling."  No  other  riotous  feelings  were  manifested.  Nine  days  afterward, 
Saxby  and  Caleb  Lloyd  made  oath  at  Fort  Johnson  that  they  woukl  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
stamps. 
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Under  a  wide-spreading  live  oak,  a  little  north  of  the  residence  of  Christopher  Gadsden-— 
the  Samuel  Adams  of  South  Carolina — the  patriots  used  to  assemble  during  the  sunmier 
and  autumn  of  1765,  and  also  the  following  summer,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
There  they  discussed  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  From  this  circumstance  the  green 
oak  was  called,  like  the  great  elm  in  Boston,  Liberty  Tree.*  There  Gadsden  assembled 
some  of  his  political  friends  af^er  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  and,  while  bon- 
fires were  blazing,  cannons  were  pealing  for  joy,  and  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  was 
voting  a  statue  in  honor  of  Pitt,*  he  warned  them  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  mere  show  of 
justice.'  His  keen  perception  comprehended  the  Declaratory  Act  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
while  others  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  king  and  Parliament,  he  ceased  not  to  proclaim 
the  whole  proceeding  a  deceptive  and  wicked  scheme  to  lull  the  Americans  into  a  dangerous 
inactivity.  And  more ;  it  is  claimed,  and  generally  believed  in  South  Carolina,  that  under 
Liberty  Tree  Christopher  Gadsden  first  spoke  of  American  Independence.  How  early  is  not 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  as  early  as  1764/ 

The  people  of  Charleston  cheerfully  signed  non-importation  agreements  in  1769  and 

'  This  tree  stood  within  the  square  now  boanded  by  Charlotte,  Washington,  Boundary,  and  Alexander 
Streets.  This  continued  to  be  the  favorite  meeting-place  until  the  Revolution  was  in  full  progress.  Be- 
neath that  tree  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  read  to  the  assembled  people  of  Charleston.  Its 
history  and  associations  were  hateful  to  the  oiBoers  of  the  crown,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  1780,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  and  a  fire  lighted  over  the  stump  by  piling  its 
branehes  around  it.  Many  cane  heads  were  made  from  the  remains  of  the  stump  in  after  years.  A  paK 
of  it  was  sawed  into  thin  boards  and  made  into  a  neat  ballot-box,  and  presented  to  the  **  '76  Associatioci/* 
This  box  was  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  during  the  great  conflagration  in  1838. 

'  This  statue  was  of  marble,  and  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Meeting  St/reets.  Daring  the 
siege  of  Charleston,  in  April,  1780,  a  British  cannon-ball  from  James's  Island  passed  up  Meeting  Street, 
struck  this  statue,  and  broke  off  its  left  arm.  Several  years  after  the  war,  the  statue,  being  considered  an 
obstruction,  was  rudely  pulled  down  by  some  workmen  employed  for  the  purpose,  when  the  head  was  broken 
off*,  and  it  was  otherwise  mqtilated.  Good  taste  would  have  restored  the  arm,  and  kept  the  statue  in  its 
place  until  this  day. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  Charleston,  who  met  with  Gadsden,  luider  Lib- 
ert/ Tree,  in  1766,  and  with  linked  hands  pledged  themselves  to  resist  when  the  hour  for  resistance  should 
arrive.  They  are  published  by  Johnson  from  the  original  record  of  George  Flagg,  one  of  the  party :  Gen- 
eral Christopher  Gadsden,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Verree,  John  Fullerton,  James  Brown,  Nathaniel  Llb- 
by,  George  Flagg,  Thomas  Coleman,  John  Hall,  William  Field,  Robert  Jones.  John  Lawton,  Uzziah  Rogers, 
John  Calvert,  Henry  Bookless,  J.  Barlow,  Tunis  Tebout,  Peter  Munclear,  William  Truster,  Robert  Howard, 
Alexander  Alexander,  Edward  Weyman,  Thomas  Searl,  William  Laughton,  Daniel  Cannon,  and  Benjamin 
Hawes.     The  last  survivor,  George  Flagg,  died  in  1824.  ^ 

*  Christopher  Gadsden  was  bom  in  Charleston  in  1724.     He  was  educated  in  England,  where  he  be* 

came  accomplished  in  the  learned  languages.  He 
^^y  •      jC^  CLm   ^^je<y*\  returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  eo- 

K.^T'T^'^^^ JT/^^^"^^^  ^^^"^N^i^aBi^tered  the  counting-house  of  a  merchant  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  his  return  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Charles- 
ton. He  was  successful,  and  was  soon  able  to  purchase  all  of  the  property  known  as  Ansonborough,  which 
his  father  lost  in  play  with  Lord  Anson.  His  house  was  upon  the  lot  now  (1848)  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac 
Ball,  and  the  kitchen  is  yet  standing  on  the  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Bay  and  Vernon  Streets. 
Mr.  Gadsden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Great  Britain  in  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  Revo- 
lution advanced,  was  one  of  its  firmest  supporters.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  lAmtricnn  Juodation  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775,  he  was 
elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  was  subsequently  made  a 
brigadier.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when 
Charleston  was  taken  by  Clinton,  in  1780,  he  was  lieutenant  governor;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitula- 
tion. Three  months  afterward,  he  was  taken,  with  others,  and  cast  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  St.  Au- 
gustine (an  act  in  open  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation),  because  he  would  not  submit  to  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Tonyn.  There  he  suffered  for  eleven  months,  until  exchanged  in  June,  1781,  when 
he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prisoners.  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly  convened  at  Jacksonbur^^  in  the  winter  of  1782.  He  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
the  Loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1782,  but  declined 
the  honor,  and  went  into  the  retirement  of  private. life.  He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1805, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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1770,  and  faithfully  adhered  thereto ;  and  when  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774  adopted 
the  ATJierican  Association,  its  recommendations  were  very  generally  complied  with  in  South 
Carolina.  When  tea  was  sent  to  America,  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  act  of  1773  (see 
page  495,  volume  i.),  the  South  Carolinians  were  as  firm  in  their  opposition  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  cargoes /or  sale,  as  were  the  people  of  Boston.  It  was  stored  in  the  warehouses, 
and  there  rotted,  for  not  a  pound  was  allowed  to  be  sold. 

The  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston,  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  first  of  January,  1774, 
aroused  the  indignati^  and  sympathy  of  the  South  Carolinians,  and  substantial  aid  was 
freely  sent  to  the  snaring  inhabitants  of  that  city.  When  the  proposition  for  a  General 
Congress  went  fortK^  the  affirmative  voice  of  South  Carolina  was  among  the  first  heard  in 
response.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  held  in  Charleston,  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  of  July,  1774,  it  was  declared  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  "most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive," and  plainly  showed  that  "  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  intimidated  into  a 
mean  submission  of  said  acts,  that  the  like  are  designed  for  all  the  colonies ;  when  not  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty  to  his  person,  or  of  security  to  his  property,  will  be  led  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  residing  on  the  American  continent."  The  same  convention  approved 
of  the  proposition  for  a  General  Congress,  chose  delegates  to  represent  them  in  Federal 
Council,*  and  closed  their  proceedings  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ninety-nine,  "  to 
act  as  a  general  committee,  to  correspond  with  the  committees  of  other  colonies,  and  to  do 
all  matters  and  things  necessary  to  carry  the  resolutions  of  the  convention  into  execution." 
Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  large  committee,  and  it  was  agreed  ^hat 
twenty-one  should  constitute  a  business  quorum.' 

In  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Lieutenant-governor  Bull,  a  Provincial 
Congress  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  at  Charleston  on  the  eleventh  of  January, 
1776.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  chosen  president.  That  Assembly  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Congress,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  inspection  and  ob- 
servation to  see  that  its  recommendations  were  complied  with.'  Now  began  those  coercive 
measures  of  the  Whigs  which  were  oflen  wrong  and  oppressive,  but  frequently  necessary  and 
salutary.  The  non-importation  measures  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  royal  power  was 
boldly  defied.  The  people  of  Charleston  formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies  to 
practice  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  boys,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  banded  together, 
and  with  mimic  weapons  imitated  the  discipline  of  their  seniors. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  day  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  liberty  at 
Lexington,  the  packet  ship  Swallow  arrived  at  Charleston,  bringing  dispatches  for  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Southern  colonies.  Among  others  was  a  dispatch  for  the  acting  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  William  Bull.  His  disputes  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  a^d  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  acrimony,  and  the  public  mind  was  greatly 
excited.  Yet  all  hoped  for  reconciliation,  and  few  could  believe  that  civil  war  would  act- 
ually ensue.  The  arrival  of  the  Staallow  extinguished  these  hopes,  for  a  secret  committee 
who  had  been  appointed  to  seize  the  next  mail  that  should  arrive  from  England,  performed 
their  duty  well.*     On  opening  the  dispatches  to  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  the  British 

*■  Henry  MiddletoD,  John  Ratledge,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  were 
appointed  delegates. 

'  Ramsay's  Bittory  of  South  CaroHnOy  i.,  18 ;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  i.,  10.  The  plsoe  of  meeting  was 
at  a  large  tavern  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Church  Streets,  commonly  called,  at  that  day, 
"  The  Comer." 

*  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  Charleston  committee :  Christopher  Gadsden,  Isaac  Huger, 
William  Gibbes,  William  Parker,  Aaron  Locock,  Roger  Smith,  Maarice  Simons,  John  Poang,  Thomas  Le- 
gar6,  Sen.,  Edward  Simons,  Edward  Blake,  Samuel  Prioleao,  Jr.,  Hugh  Swinton,  John  Charopneys,  WiU- 
iam  Host,  .Tohn  Brewton,  Alexander  Chisholme,  Alexander  Chovin,  William  Livingston,  and  John  Baddeley. 

*  This  committee  consisted  of  William  Henry  Drayton,  John  Nenfville,  and  Thomas  Corbett.  After  the 
mail  was  carried  to  the  post-oflice,  and  before  it  could  be  opened,  this  committee  went  thither,  and  demand- 
ed it  from  Stevens,  the  postmaster,  in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Stevens  allowed  them  to  take 
it,  ander  protest.  It  was  then  carried  to  the  State  House  and  opened.  The  packages  for  the  governors 
were  retained  and  opened ;  the  private  letters,  with  seals  unbroken,  were  returned  to  the  post-office. 
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ministry  had  resolved  to  coerce  the  colonies  into  submission.  The  royal  governors  were  or- 
dered to  seize  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  several  provinces,  raise  provin- 
cial troops,  if  possible,  and  prepare  to  receive  an  army  of  British  regulars  to  aid  them.  Gage 
and  Dunmore,  we  have  seen,  acted  upon  these  instructions,  but  the  patriots  of  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Williamsburg  thwarted  them  ;  and  the  Charleston  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, giving  those  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  timely  warning,  enabled  them  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  defense  before  it  was  too  late.  A  messenger,  with  these  dispatches,  was  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  this  was  the  first  intelligence  which  that  body  had  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  British  ministry. 

A  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  scheme,  intelligence  of  the  battle  at  Lexington  ar- 
rived. Suspicion  now  yielded  to  demonstration  ;  there  was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  ;  the 
mother  was  arming  against  her  children  ;  war  was  inevitable.  While  patriotism,  gushing 
in  full  fountain  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  made  them  proclaim  boldly.  We  are  ready  ! 
sober  reason  saw  the  disparity  in  the  strength  of  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  England 
was  then  among  the  first  powers  of  the  earth  ;  the  colonies  were  weak  in  material  defenses. 
The  savage  tribes  on  their  whole  western  frontier  might  be  brought,  like  thirsty  blood-hounds, 
upon  them  ;  they  possessed  not  a  single  ship  of  war ;  they  had  very  little  money  ;  at  the 
South,  the  slaves,  by  ofiers  of  freedom,  might  become  enemies  in  their  midst ;  a  large  number 
of  wealthy,  influential,  and  conscientious  men  were  loyal  to  the  king ;  the  governors,  being 
commanders-in-chief,  had  control  of  the  provincial  military  forces,  and,  if  their  thoughts  had 
for  a  moment  turned  to  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  for  aid,  they  were  pressed  back 
by  the  reflection  that  republican  principles  were  at  variance  with  the  dominant  sentiments 
of  the  Old  World.  And  yet  they  did  not  hesitate.  Pleading  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
they  leaned  for  support  upon  the  strong  arm  of  the  God  of  Battles. 

Having  resolved  on  rebellion,  the  people  of  Charleston  were  not  afraid  to  commit  acts  of 
legal  treason.  They  justly  considered  that  **  all  statutes  of  allegiance  were  repealed  on  the 
plains  of  Lexington,  and  the  laws  of  self-preservation  left  to  operate  in  full  force.'"  They 
accordingly  concerted  a  plan,  like  their  brethren  in  Savannah  (see  page  726),  to  secure  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  the  city,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth  of  April  they  seized 
upon  all  the  munitions  of  war  they  could  find.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance, 
and  at  that  hour  began  the  Revolution,  in  earnest,  in  South  Carolina. 

A  second  session  of  the  Provincial  Congress  commenced  on  the  first  of  June.  An  aseo- 
ciation,  drawn  up  by  Henry  Laurens,  was  adopted  ;'  a  permanent  Committee  of  Safety  was 
appointed  ;  an  issue  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money  was  ordered,  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  dve  hundred  men  each,  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry  or  rangers,  was 
directed  to  be  raised.  Some  gentlemen  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  fast-sailing  vessel 
to  procure  powder,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  return  with  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

After  arranging  military  aflairs,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  wjas  next  turned  to  the 
organization  of  civil  government.  A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed  to  act  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Provincial  Congress,  to  whom  all  the  powers  of  that  body  were  delegated.'  They 
had  the  entire  control  of  the  army  ;  were  clothed  with  power  to  contract  debts  for  the  public 
service,  and  to  issue  coin  and  bills  of  credit.  With  this  organization,  civil  government,  upon 
a  republican  basis,  was  begun. 

During  the  session  of  the  Congress,  Lord  William  Campbell,*  who  had  been  appointed 

»  Ramsay,  i.,  30. 

'  The  core  of  this  docnment  oonsisted  in  the  declaration  of  those  who  signed  it,  that  they  were  "  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  to  secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  South  Carolina ;  holding  all  persons  inim- 
ical to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  who  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  association." 

'  This  council  oonsisted  of  Henry  Laurens,  Charles  Pinckney,  Rawlins  Lowndes,  Thomas  Ferguson, 
Miles  Brewton,  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  Thomas  Bee,  John  Huger,  James  Parsons,  Will- 
iam  Henry  Drayton,  Benjamin  Elliott,  and  William  Williams 

*  Lord  Campbell  was  the  third  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  had  married  Sarah  Izard,  the  sister 
of  Ralph  Izard,  who  belonged  to  the  richest  family  in  the  province.  The  residenee  of  Lord  Campbell  was 
on  Meeting  Street,  now  (1851)  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  D.  E.  Huger.     Soon  finding  bis  reaideoce 
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goyernor»  arrived  at  Charleston,*  and  waa  very  courteously  received.     He  pro- 
fessed  great  love  for  the  people  of  the  province,  and  assured  them  that  he  would       "  ^' 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.     Taught  by  experience  to 
suspect  the  promises  of  royalty  or  its  representatives,  the  people  took  measures  to  test  his 
sincerity.     The  hollowness  of  his  professions  was  proven,  and  turning  their  backs  upon  him, 

the  patriots  proceeded  in  their  preparations  for  armed 
resistance.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  to  attempt  the  capture  of  an  English 
sloop  laden  with-  powder,  then  lying  at  St.  Augustine. 
The  expedition  was  successful,  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  brought  safely  into  Charles- 
ton, though  chased  by  cruisers  sent  out  by  Campbell. 
Part  of  this  powder,  which  wf  s  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress  for  the  use  of  the  grand  army,  was  used  by 
'K  Arnold  and  his  men  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  at  the 
close  of  1775. 

Early  in  September,^  Colonel  Moultrie*  pro- 
ceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The  small  gar- 
rison made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to  the  British  sloops 
of  war  Tamar  and  Cherokee,  then  lying  in  Rebellion 
Roads,  in  front  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Lord  Campbell, 
perceiving  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  against 
him  daily  increasing,  particularly  when  it  became 
known  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  incite  the  Indians 
on  the  frontier  to  lift  the  hatchet  for  the  king,  and 
was  tampering  with  the  Tories  in  the  inte- 
rior, also  fled  to  these  vessels  for  shelter,  and  thus  «'  abdicated"  royal  power.c 

The  Provincial  Council  now  increased  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  organized  a  company 
of  artillery.  They  also  took  measures  for  fortifying  the  harbor.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Motte,  accompanied  by  Captains  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  Bernard  Elliot,  and  Francis  Marion,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Johnson,- on  James  Island,  and  on  the  same  evening.  Captain  Hey  ward, 
with  thirty-five  of  the  Charleston  artillery,  went  down  and  mounted 
three  guns  in  the  place  of  those  spiked  by  the  garrison  when  they  fled. 
Three  days  aflerward,  the  first  Republican  flag  displayed  at  the  South 
was  floating  over  the  main  bastion  of  the  fortress.'  south  Caaolxna  Fulo. 

ill  Charleston  unsafe,  be  escaped  to  a  British  vessel  in  the  harbor,  leaving  his  family  behind.  Lady  Camp- 
bell was  treated  with  great  respect,  but  finally  she  too  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  landed  at  Ja- 
maica. The  next  year  (1776),  Campbell  was  on  board  the  Bristol  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston,  and,  while 
fighting  on  the  quarter-deck,  be  was  woonded.  He  died  from  the  efieots  of  his  wounds,  two  years  after- 
ward. 

^  William  Moultrie  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  bom  in  1730.  We  find  him  first  in  public 
service  as  an  officer,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  in  1760.  He  was  also  in  subsequent  expe- 
ditions against  that  unhappy  people.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  earliest  in  South 
Carolina  to  take  the  field  on  the  Republican  side.  His  defense  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776, 
gave  him  great  eclat,  and  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier.  He  gained  a  battle  over  the  British  near  Beau- 
fort in  1779,  and  in  May,  1780,  was  second  in  command  when  Charleston  was  besieged.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  did  not  return  to  South  Carolina  until  1782.  He  was  several 
times  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  retired  from  public  life  only  when  the  infirmities  of  age  demanded 
repose.  He  published  his  Memoirt  of  the  Revolution^  relating  to  the  war  in  the  South,  in  two  volumes,  in 
1802.  printed  by  Davyl  Longworth,  of  New  York.  Governor  Moultrie  died  at  Charleston  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

'  Moultrie,  in  his  Metnoirt^  says,  "  As  there  was  no  national  flag  at  the  time,  I  was  desired  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  to  have  one  made,  upon  which,  as  the  state  troops  were  clothed  in  blue,  and  the  fort  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  first  and  second  regiments,  who  wore  a  silver  crescent  on  the  front  of  their  caps,  I  had  a 
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Colonel  Moultrie  soon  afterward  mounted  some  heavy  eannons  upon  Haddreli't  Point,  and 
•  Sept  16,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  troops  in  and  around  Charleston  were  ordered^  to  hold  themselres  in 
1775.  readiness,  for  it  was  expected  that  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  would,  pursuant  to 
Lord  Campbell's  menaces,  open  a  fire  upon  the  town  or  the  forts.  A  magazine  was  bailt 
at  Dorchester,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  sent  thither.  A  small  fort  was 
also  erected  upon  the  Cheraw  Hills,  on  the  Great  Pedee,  to  give  confidence  to  the  Whigs 
in  that  region  where  CampbelFs  emissaries  had  been.  In  December,  Moultrie,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  possession  of  Sullivan's  Island  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fascine 
battery.  This  advantage,  and  a  few  long  shots  from  Haddreirs  Point  (where  a  battery  had 
been  erected),  caused  the  Tamar  and  Cherokee  to  leave  the  harbor.  Lord  Campbell,  de- 
spairing of  maintaining  his  power,  sailed  to  Jamaica.  It  was  during  these  events  upon  the 
sea-board  in  the  oourse  of  the  autumn  of  1775  that  the  organization  of  the  Tories  in  Ninety- 
Six  and  other  portions  of  the  upper  country,  already  noticed,  occurred. 

Colonel  Gadsden  assumed  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Charleston  early  in  1776,  and 

the  Council  of  Safety  commissioned  him  a  brigadier. 
Colonel  Moultrie  was  ordered^  to  build  a 
strong  fort  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  one  thousand  men,  and  to  take 
the  command  there.*     This  measure  was  considered  , 
necessary,  for  certain  intelligence  had  arrived  that  a 
fleet  and  army  were  prepating  to  assail  Charleston, 
and  a  fort  at  the  point  designated  would  be  a  key  to 
the  harbor,  with  the  aid  of  Fort  Johnson.     The  civil  government  was  revised  ;  a  temporary 
Constitution  was  formed*  (the  first  in  the  colonies) ;  and  the  Legislature  was  called  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina.     It  possessed  all  powers  of  supreme  local  govern- 
ment.    John  Rutledge'  was  chosen  president,  with  the  actual  powers  of  governor ;  and  other 
executive  officers,  with  a  privy  and  a  legislative  council,  were  elected  by  the  new  Assembly.* 


FOST  SULX.XTAN. 


This  was 


The  merlons  were  six- 


large  blue  flag  made,  with  a  crescent  in  the  dexter  corner,  to  be  in  uniform  with  the  troops, 
the  first  American  flag  displayed  in  the  Sooth." — Vol.  i.,  p.  90. 

'  This  fort  was  coostruoted  of  palmetto  logs,  in  sections,  and  filled  in  with  sand, 
teen  feet  thick,  and  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  men  from  the  fire  that  might 
be  directed  upon  them  from  the  tops  of  the  British  vessels.  It  was  first  called 
Fort  Sullivan,  being  upon  the  island  of  that  name,  but  was  named  Fort  Moul- 
trie, after  its  gallant  defense  by  its  commander,  in  June,  1776.  When  I  vis- 
ited its  site  (a  portion  of  which  is  covered  by  the  modem  strong  works  of  Fort 
Moultrie)  in  1849,  some  of  the  palmetto  logs  were  visible,  imbedded  in  the 
sand.  The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  plan  of  the  fort  when  attacked  in 
June,  1776,  before  it  was  completed.  The  drawing  of  the  fort  in  the  text  is 
from  a  large  plan  by  an  English  engineer,  who  was  attached  to  the  British 
fleet. 

'  This  Constitution  was  to  remain  in  force  until  October  of  the  same  year. 

*  John  Rutledge  was  the  son  of  Doctor  John  Rutledge,  who  came  to  America,  from  Ireland,  in  1 735. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761.  He  espoused  the  repub- 
lican cause  at  an  early  period  of  the  dispute,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 
When  the  temporary  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  was  appointed 
president  and  conmiander-in-ohief  of  the  colony.  When  the  new  and  permanent  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished two  years  later,  he  refused  his  assent,  because  he  thought  it  too  democratic.  His  prejudices  yielded, 
however,  and  in  1779  he  was  chosen  governor  under  it,  with  the  temporary  power  of  a  dictator.  He  took 
the  field  at  the  bead  of  the  militia,  and  with  great  skill  and  energy  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  state  until 
the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May,  1780.  After  the  war,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
1789  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  South  Car- 
olina in  1791,  and  in  1796  was  elevated  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  July, 
1800. 

*  Henry  Laurens  was  elected  vice-president;  William  Henry  Drayton,  chief  justice  ;*  Alexander  Mool- 


*  In  April,  about  a  month  after  liii  appointment,  Chief-Jnsfcioe  Drajtoa  delirered  an  able  charge  \o  Oie  Grand  Jury  on  the 
•abject  of  independence.  Its  effects  were  powerful,  talutary,  and  extenalTe.  In  South  Carolina  ita  argnmenta  conrinoed  the 
dnbiona,  and  ita  boldneaa,  both  of  reaaoo  and  ezpreaaion,  atrengtbened  the  feeble  and  upheld  the  waTcring.  It  was  pubVabed 
in  all  of  the  Whig  papers  of  the  Nortbem  colonies;  waa  commented  upon  by  the  London  press,  and  received  the  wurmest  exp 
preaslons  of  approbation  from  the  friends  of  the  colonists  every  where. 
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After  passing  a  few  necessary  laws,  the  Assembly  adjourned, &  the  Council  of  Safety  .  ^^  ^^^ 
and  General  Committee  were  dissolved,  and  a  constitutional  government  began.       *^^ 
The  president  and  privy  council  were  vested 
with  executive  power  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  President 
Rutledge,  Charleston  and  vicinity  were  well  pre- 
pared for  defense  in  the  spring  of  1 776.  About 
one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  at 
various  points  around  the  harbor,  and  a  strong 
battery  was  erected  at  Georgetown.  Brigadier- 
general  John  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania,  ar- 
rived in  April,  and  took  the  general  command  ; 
and  early  in  June,b  Major-general 
Charles  Lee  reached  Charleston.  He 
had  been  sent  by  General  Washington,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  to  command  the  troops  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Southern  sea-board.  Lee's  known 
experience,  skill,  and  bravery  gave  the  people 
great  confidence,  and  the  alarm  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  appearance  of  a  British  squad- 
ron ofi*  Dewees  Island,  ^ye  days  before,  soon 
subsided.  Lee  was  indefatigable  in  his  preparations  for  the  defense  of  Charleston,  and  was 
generally  satisfied  "with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  local  authorities.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Sullivan  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  British  fleet  appeared, 
about  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  it.* 

The  Britifh  fleet  bearing  a  land  force,  and  both  designed  to  act  against  the  Southern 
colonies  in  the  campaign  of  1776,  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  (portray- 
ed on  the  next  page).  Its  approach  was  providentially  discovered  in  time*  to  allow  the 
Carolinians  to  prepare  for  defense,  and  for  Washington  to  dispatch  Lee  and  Armstrong, 
officers  of  experience,  to  aid  them.  Parker  reached  the  Cape  Fear  early  in  May,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  from  New  York,  who  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  land  troops.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  day  when  General  Lee  arrived,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared ofl*  Charleston  bar,  and  several  hundred  land  troops  took  possession  of  Long  Island, 
which  lies  eastward  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  creek. 

All  was  now  activity  among  the  patriots.  The  militia  of  the  surrounding  country 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Governor  Rutledge  with  great  alacrity,  and  flocked  to  the  town. 
These,  with  the  regular  troops  of  South  Carolina,  and  those  of  the  Northern  colonies  who 
had  come  with  Armstrong  and  Lee,  made  an  available  force  of  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand men.  Gadsden  commanded  the  first  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  at  Fort 
Johnson,  on  James's  Island,  three  miles  from  Charleston ;  Colonel  Moultrie  those  at  Fort 


►n  C^ 


trie,  attorney  general ;  John  Huger,  secretary ;  Hagh  Rntledge,  judge  of  the  admiralty ;  and  James  Par- 
sons, William  H.  Drayton,  John  Edwards,  Charles  Pinokney,  Thomas  Ferguson,  and  Rawlins  Lowndes, 
members  of  the  Privy  Council.  7 

^  General  Moultrie  says  that  Lee  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  constmeiQd  for  a  retreat  There  were 
not  boats  enough,  and  empty  hogsheads,  with  planks  across,  were  tried,  but  without  success.  Lee  was 
very  anxious  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  in  case  of  attack,  the  garrison  must  be  sacrificed.  **  For  my  part," 
says  Moultrie,  "  I  never  was  uneasy  on  not  having  a  retreat,  because  I  never  imagined  that  the  enemy 
could  force  me  to  that  neoessity." 

'  Early  in  April,  Lord  Dnnmore  sent  a  boat  to  Annapolis,  with  dispatches  for  Governor  Eden,  from 
Lord  Dartmouth.  James  Barroq,  then  cruising  in  the  Chesapeake,  captured  this  boat  and  conveyed  the 
papers  to  Williamsburg.  Dartmouth's  communication  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  operations.  It  was  dated 
December  23,  1775. 
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Sullivan  ;  and  Colonel  Thomaon,  the  advanced  post  on  the  east  end  of  Sallivan*s  Island. 
Thomson's  troops  were  chiefly  riflemen.  There  was  also  a  strong  force  at  HaddrelFs  Point, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Lee.     In  the  city,  governor  Rutledge,  impelled 

by  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  under  the  be- 
lief that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  pass  the 
forts  and  land  the  troops  in  the  city,  pursued 
the  rigorous  course  of  martial  law.  Valuable 
stores  on  the  wharves  were  torn  down,  and  a 
line  of  defenses  was  made  in  their  places.  The 
streets  near  the  water  were  barricaded,  and,  on 
account  of  the  scarceness  of  lead,  many  window- 
sashes  of  that  material  were  melted  into  bullets. 
He  pressed  into  service  seven  hundred  negroes 
with  tools,  who  belonged  to  Loyalists  ;  and 
seized,  for  the  moment,  the  money  and  papers 
of  the  lukewarm.  By  these  energetic  measures 
the  city  was  made  strong  in  moral  and  physical 
material,  and  when  the  British  fleet  crossed  the 
bar,  all  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  prog^ress 
by  the  Republicans,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  waa 
busy  in  arranging  for  a  combined  attack  with  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  He  constructed  two 
batteries  upon  Long  Island,  to  confront  those 
of  Thomson  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  and  to  cover 
the  passage  of  his  troops  in  boats  and  in  fording  from  the  former  to. the  latter,  for  Fort 
Sullivan,  the  main  work  in  the  harbor,  was  the  devoted  mark  for  the  first  blow.  Its  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  three  hundred  and  forty-four  regulars  and  a  few  volunteer  militia, 
and  its  only  aid  was  an  armed  sloop,  with  powder,  which  was  anchored  off  HaddrelFs  Point, 
now  Point  Pleasant. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  attack.  His  fleet  immediately  Advanced,  and, 
with  springs  on  their  cables,  anchored  in  front  of 
Fort  Sullivan.*  The  Active,  Bristol,  Experiment, 
and  Solebay  led  to  the  attack,  and  anchored  near- 
est the  fort.  At  the  moment  of  anchoring,  the  fort 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  each  vessel  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  delivering  a  broadside 
upon  the  little  fortress,  but  with  almost  harmless 
efl^ct  upon  the  spongy  palmetto  logs.*  It  was  a 
little  before  eleven  o'clock  when  the  action  began, 
and  terrible  to  the  people  of  Charleston,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  contest  from  balconies,  roofs,  and 
steeples,  was  the  roar  of  three  hundred  cannons. 
To  the  little  garrison  the  peril  seemed  great,  yet  they  maintained  their  fire  with  precision 
and  coolness.     Perceiving  the  unfinished  state  of  the  fort  on  the  western  side,  toward 

^  The  British  vessels  brought  into  action  were  the  Bristol  and  Experiment^  of  fifty  guns  each*;  the  frig- 
ates Activey  Solebay  J  jSctaon^  Syren^  and  Sphynx^  of  fwenty-eight  guns  each  j  the  ThumUr-bombj  and  Ran-  ■ 
ger^  sloop,  each  of  twenty-eight  guns ;  and  the  Friendship,  an  armed  Tessel  of  twenty-two  guns. 

•  The  palmetto  is  peculiar  to  the  low  sandy  shores  of  the  Southern  States.  It  grows  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  without  branches,  terminating  in  a  large  tuft  of  very  long  leaves.  The  wood  is  very 
porous,  and  a  bullet  or  cannon-ball,  on  entering  it,  makes  no  extended  fracture.  It  becomes  buried,  with- 
out injuring  adjacent  parts. 
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Charleston,  Parker  ordered  the  Sphynx»  Acteeon,  and  Syren  to  take  a  position  in  the  chan- 
nel on  that  side,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  garrison.  Had  they  succeeded,  surrender  or  certain 
destruction  must  have  been  the  alternatiye  for  the  Americans.  The  three  vessels  advanced 
to  execute  the  orders,  when  they  all  struck  upon  a  shoal  called  the  Middle  Ground,  and 
while  thus  entangled  a  very  destructive  (ire  was  poured  upon  them  from  the  fort.  The 
Sphynx  got  off  with  the  loss  of  her  bowsprit,  and  the  Syren  without  much  injury,  and  with- 
drew to  another  part  of  the  harbor ;  but  the  Actson  was  too  thoroughly  grounded  to  be 
moved.  Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  ships  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Sullivan,  Clin- 
ton's batteries  upon  Long  Island,  and  some  floating  batteries  in  the  creek,  opened  upon  those 
of  Thomson ;  and  a  portion  of  the  British  land  forces  embarked  in  boats  under  cover  of  their 
artillery,  to  force  their  way  to  assail  the  fort  on  the  west,  where  it  was  unfinished,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  Lee  from  sending  re-enforcements  or  ammunition  from  Haddrell's  Point, 
across  the  bridge  of  boats  which  had  now  been  constructed.     Clinton's  whole  regular  force 

.  on  Long  Island  was  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  seamen. 
Colonel  Thomson^  had  only  two  cannons,  but  his  riflemen  were  among  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  state.  He  allowed  Clinton's  flotilla  to  approach  within  musket  shot,  when  he  open- 
ed a  destructive  fire  upon  them  from  his  battery  and  small  arms.  Several  attempts  to  ad- 
vance were  made,  and  every  time  the  sure  marksmen  of  Carolina  swept  many  from  the 
boats,  and  Clinton  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.  Lee,  who  had  perceived  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fort  on  its  western  side,  and  penetrated  the  design  of  Clmton,  observed  this  ret- 
rograde movement  with  joy  ;  and  when  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  garrison  ceased  firing,  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  ammunition,  he  sent  a  suflicient  supply  from  Haddrell's  Point 
and  a  schooner,  and  the  defensive  cannonade  was  resumed. 

The  fire  from  the  ships  was  almost  incessant,  and  yet  the  patriots  in  the  fort  were  firm.* 
Their  shots  were  dreadfully  eflective,  and  the  ships  were  severely  battered  and  maimed. 
Anxiously  the  seamen  and  marines  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East,  expecting  aid  from 
Clinton,  but  it  did  not  appear.  For  ten  long  hours,  while  the  iron  storm  from  the  fort  was 
beating  their  ships  in  pieces,  and  sweeping  whole  ranks  from  the  decks,  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope  appeared  for  the  seamen ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  its  last  gleams  were  upon 

'  the  scarlet  coats  and  burnished  arms  of  the  British,  yet  upon  Long  Island,  and  kept  at  bay 
by  Thomson's  batteries  and  sure-aimed  riflemen.  The  contest  continued  without  intermis- 
sion until  sunset,  when  it  slackened,  and  at  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  it  entirely  ceased. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  shattered  vessels  slipped  their  cables  and  withdrew  to  Five  Fathom 
Hole,  about  two  miles  northeastward  of  Fort  Johnson,  except  the  Actseon,  which  remained 
aground.  Early  the  next  morning  the  garrison  fired  a  few  shots  at  her,  which  were  re- 
turned. At  the  same  time,  Clinton  made  another  eflbrt  to  cross  from  Long  Island  to  Sul- 
livan's Island,  but  Thomson  confronted  him  with  such  hot  volleys,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  his  batteries.     Perceiving  further  eflbrts  to  reduce  the  fort,  especially  in  his 

*  Barke,  in  his  jinnttal  Register,  gave  the  following  graphic  aocount  of  the  naval  engagement  and  the 
fort :  ^^  While  the  continued  thunder  from  the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  flnnness  of  the  bravest 
enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  of 
calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
that  dreadful  war  of  artillery,  they  stock  with  the  greatest  fimmess  and  constancy  to  their  guns,  fired  de- 
liberately and  slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  eflective  aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly ;  they  were  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was -dreadful.  Never  did  British  valor  shine  more  conspicuous,  and  never  did 
our  marines,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude  an  encounter. 
The  springs  of  the  Bristol's  cable  being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  enemy's  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain  Morris,  after  receiving  a  number 
of  wounds,  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a  gallant  man  in  retiring  from  bis  station,  still  with  a 
noble  obstinacy  disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being  at  length  shot  ofi^  he  was  carried  away  in  a 
condition  which  did  not  aflbrd  a  possibility  of  recovery.  It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  was 
at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  but  the  commodore,  who  stood  alone,  a  spectacle  of  intrepidity  and 
firmness  which  have  seldom  been  equaled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that  deck  were  either  killed 
or  carried  down  to  have  their  wounds  dreased.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of  the  Experiment,  miss  his  share 
of  the  danger  or  glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received  so  many  other  wounds,  that  his  life  was  at 
first  despaired  of.'' 
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crippled  condition,  to  be  futile,  Parker  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Actson  to  set  fire  to  and 
abandon  her.  They  did  so,  leaving  the  colors  flying  and  guns  loaded.  When  they  had 
left,  the  Americans  boarded  her,  secured  her  colors  as  a  trophy,  carried  off  the  ship's  bell, 
fired  her  guns  at  the  Bristol,  loaded  three  boats  with  stores,  and  set  her  on  fire.  Within 
half  an  hour  after  they  left  her,  she  blew  up. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  severest  during  the  whole  war,  and  while  it  redounded  to  the 
military  glory  of  the  Americans,  and  greatly  increased  the  patriot  strength  at  the  South,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  British  as  pecuharly  disastrous,  aside  from  the  actual  loss  of  life  and 
property  in  the  action.*  This  discomfiture  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  de- 
sirous of  making  the  most  favorable  impression  here  and  in  Europe,  for  Liord  Howe  was 
then  on  his  way  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  all  disputes,  or  as  a  commander  to  prosecute 
the  war.  His  course  was  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Americans  had  encountered  a  regular  British  fleet.  The  fact  that  it  had  beea 
terribly  shattered  and  driven  to  sea  was  very  humiliating  to  the  vanquished,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  encouraging  to  the  victors,  at  a  moment  when  a  brilliant  act  like  this  was  of 
immense  moment  to  the  Kepublican  cause. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the  British  fleet  left  Charleston  harbor,  and  proceeded 
to  Long  Island  to  recruit.  Almost  every  vessel  was  obliged  to  remain  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  thirty-first,  General  Clinton,  with  Cornwallis  and  the  troops,  escorted  by  the  Solebay 
frigate,  with  Sir  Peter  Parker  on  board,  sailed  for  New  York  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  joy  of  the  Americans  on  account  of  this  victory  was  unbounded,  and  the  praises  of 
the  actors  were  upon  all  lips.  On  the  day  when  Clinton  sailed,^  the  lady  of  Ber- 
nard Elliot*  presented  Colonel  Moultrie's  regiment  with  a  pair  of  elegant  colors. 

^  The  loss  on  board  of  the  ships  was  frightful.  Every  man  stationed  on  the  quarter-decks  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  oomraodore  suffered  a  slight  contusion. 
Captain  Morris  soon  afterward  died  of  his  wounds.  Forty  men  were  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded,  on 
board  the  Bristol.  The  Experiment  had  twenty-three  killed  and  seventy-six  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Soott,  lost  an  arm.  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  last  royal  governor  of  the  province,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bristol  had  not  less  than  seventy  balls  put  through 
her.  When  the  spring  of  her  cable  was  cut,  she  swung  round  with  her  stem  toward  the  fort,  and  instantly 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  hurled  its  iron  balls  upon  her.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  Moultrie  gave  the  word,  "  Mind  the  commodore  and  the  fifty  gun  ships  f  These  were  the 
principal  suff*erers.  Although  the  Thunder-bomb  cast  more  than  fifty  shells  into  the  fort,  not  one  of  them 
did  serious  damage.  There  was  a  large  moat,  filled  with  water,  in  the  center  of  the  fort,  which  received 
nearly  all  of  the  shells,  and  extinguished  the  fusees  before  the  fire  reached  the  powder.  Others  were  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  did  no  harm.  Only  ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Most  of 
these  were  injured  by  shots  which  passed  through  the  embrasures.  Moultrie  says  that,  after  the  battle, 
they  picked  up,  in  and  around  the  fort,  twelve  hundred  shot  of  dififerent  calibre  that  were  fired  at  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  thirteen  inch  shells. 

During  the  action.  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  whom  we  have  already  met  at  tbe  Spring,  near  Savannah, 
and  witnessed  his  death  while  planting  the  Carolina  flag  upon  the  parapet  of  the  British  works,  at  the 
siege  of  that  town,  performed  a  daring  feat  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flag-staff*  was  cut 
away  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  and  the  Crescent  flag  of  South  Carolina,  that  waved  opposite  the  Union 
.flag  upon  the  western  bastion,  fell  outside,  upon  the  beach.  Jasper  leaped  the  parapet,  walked  the  length 
of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,  fastened  it  upon  a  sponge  staff*,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  hail  pouring  upon 
the  fortress,  and  in  sight  of  the*  whole  fleet,  he  fixed  the  flag  firmly  upon  the  bastion.  Three  cheers  greeted 
him  as  he  ascended* to  the  parapet  and  leaped,  unhurt,  within  the  fort.  On  the  day  after  the  battle.  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge  visited  the  fort,  and  rewarded  Jasper  for  his  valor  by  presenting  him  with  his  own  hand- 
some small  sword  which  hung  at  his  side,  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  his  country.  He  offered  him  a 
lieutenant's  commission,  but  the  young  hero,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  modestly  refused  it,  sajring, 
"  I  am  not  fit  to  keep  officer's  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant." 

'  Mrs.  Elliot  is  represented  as  one  of  '*  the  most  busy  among  the  Revolutionary  women,  and  always  active 
among  soldiers."  Slfi  was  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Motte,  the  patriot  widow  of  Orangeburg,  mentiofied 
on  page  683,  and  during  the  whole  war  was  a  useful  co-worker  with  her  republican  husband. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Elliot,  brother  of  Bernard  Elliot,  was  also  a  glorious  Whig.  Her  wit  and  repairtee 
often  scathed  the  proud  feelings  of  the  British  officers,  when  the  royal  army  occupied  Charleston.  On 
one  occasion.  Colonel  Balfour  was  walking  with  her  in  her  garden,  when,  pointing  to  a  chamomile  flower, 
he  asked  its  name.  "  The  rebel  flower,"  she  replied.  **  And  why  is  it  called  the  rebel  flower  ?"  asked 
the  officer.     "  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Elliot,  "  it  always  flourishes  most  when  trampled  upon." 
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Presentation  of  Standards. 


PatriotUm  not  sectional 


Declaration  of  Independence. 


Fort  Sullivan. 


.1776. 


These  were  the  standards  which  were  afterward  planted  on  the  walls  of  Savannah  hy 
fiush,  Hume,  and  Jasper.'  They  were  afterward  captured  when  Charleston  fell,  and  were 
seen  years  after  the  war,  among  other  British  trophies,  in  the  Tower  of  London.*  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  changed  the  name  of  the  fort  from  Sullivan  to  Moultrie,  in 
honor  of  its  brave  defender  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,&  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  General  Lee,  Colonels  Moultrie  and  Thomson,  and 
the  officers  and  men  under  their  command.* 

For  three  years  afler  the  repulse  of  the  British  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina  enjoyed 
comparative  quiet  while  the  war  was  raging  at  the  North.  Yet  her  sons  were  not  idle 
listeners  to  the  roar  of  cannons  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  flocked 
thifher  in  hundreds,  under  brave  leaders,  to  do  battle  for  their  common  country.  The  pa- 
triots of  that  war  were  not  divided  by  sectional  interests.  There  was  no  line  of  demarka- 
tion  over  which  men  hesitated  to  pass.  A  desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  New  England 
people  was  a  twin  sentiment  with  love  for  his  own  fireside,  in  the  heart  of  the  Carolinian 
and  Georgian  ;  and  the  bosom  of  the  ''  Green  Mountain  Boy"  heaved  as  strongly  with 
emotions  of  joy  when  a  blow  for  freedom  was  successfully  dealt  among  the  rice  lands  of  the 
South,  as  when  the  shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  ' 

Upon  the  western  frontiers  of  the  South,  the  Indians,  stirred  up  by  Tory  emissaries,  gave 
the  people  some  trouble ;  but  from  the  day  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
at  Liberty  Tree,*  until  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  people  of  Charleston  con- 
tinued in  quiet  pursuit  of  lucrative  commerce.  Yet  prosperity  did  not  stifle  aspirations  for 
freedom,  nor  the  accumulation  of  riches  cause  hesitation  when  danger  drew  nigh  and  de- 
manded sacrifices.  The  spirit  of  liberty  burned  with  a  light  as  steady  and  eternal  as  the 
polar  star,  even  amid  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  intensest  suflerings  which  ensued. 

I  visited  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Charleston,^  and  b  January  29, 
sauntered  for  an  hour  upon  the  beach  where  the  old  Palmetto  Fort  once  stood.        i849. 

Nothing  of  it  now  re- 


VueW  AT  FOBT   MOULTBIB.* 


neously  except  the  Palmetto,  and  these  are  not  seen  in  profusion. 


mains  but  a  few  of  the 
logs  imbedded  in  the 
drifting  sand.  Tiie 
modern  Fort  Moultrie 
is  not  a  large,  but  a 
well-constructed  forti- 
fication. The  island 
is  sandy,  and  bears  no 
shrub  or  tree  sponta- 
On  the  northwestern 


1  See  page  738. 

*  Moaltrie,  i.,  182.    One  of  thera  was  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  the  other  of  fine  red  sQk,  richly  embroidered. 

*  Journals,  ii.,  260. 

*  Johnson  (page  1 89)  relates  that  on  that  occasion  {ddh  of  August,  1 776)  the  p)eopIe  of  Charleston, 
young  apd  old,  of  both  sexes,  assembled  around  Liberty  Tree  (see  page  748)  with  all  the  military  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  drums  beating  and  flags  flying.  The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  prayer.  The  Dec- 
laration was  then  read  by  Major  Bernard  Elliot  (whose  lady  presented  the  flags,  mentioned  on  page  756), 
and  were  closed  by  an  eloquent  address  by  the  Reverend  William  Percy,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Mr.  Percy's  black  servant  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  fanned  him  during 
the  delivering  of  his  address.     Alluding  to  this,  a  British  wag  wrote : 

**  Good  Mr.  Parson,  it  is  not  quite  ciril 
To  be  preaching  re1>elIion,  thus  &nned  bj  the  devil.** 

*  This  view  is  from  the  southwestern  angle  of  Fort  Sullivan,  looking  toward  James's  Island.  That  angle, 
with  cannons,  a  portion  of  the  barracks,  and  the  flag-stafT,  are  seen  on  the  right.  The  small  building  toward 
the  left  marks  the  center  of  the  old  Palmetto  Fort.  In  the  distance  is  seen  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  close  by  the  angle  of  the  fort,  is  seen  the  village  upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Johnson. 
Charleston  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  is  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  width  of  the  inner 
harbor,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  a  mile  ^de.  This  is  guarded  by  Forts  Moultrie,  Sumter,  and  Johnson,  and 
by  Castle  Pinckney,  a  handsome  work  in  front  of  the  city,  within  the  inner  harbor. 
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Formation  of  an  Army  under  Lincoln. 


M^jor  Thomai  Pinckney. 


side  of  the  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  causeway  or  bridge,  extending  to  the  main, 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  used  during  the  battle  in  1776.  It 
was  constructed  afler  that  conflict,  at  the  cost  of  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  was  called 
Gadsden's  Bridge.  The  British,  when  they  afterward  possessed  Charleston,  used  it  to  pass 
over  to  their  lazaretto,  which  they  erected  on  Sullivan's  Island.  This  lazaretto  was  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  Episcopal  church  in  Moultrieville.  A  part  of  the  old  brick  wall  was 
yet  standing  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  1849. 

We  have  already  considered  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British  at  the  South,  in  the 
capture  of  Savannah  at  the  close  of  1778,  and  also  the  events  in  Georgia  after  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern  army.  Lincoln  reached  Charles- 
•  1778.  ^^^  on  the  fourth  of  December,*  and  proceeded  immediately  to  re-enforce  the  scat- 
b  Dec.  29,  tered  army  of  Howe,  after  the  fall  of  Savannah. ^  On  the  first  intimation  of  the 
designs  of  the  British  upon  the  South,  North  Carolina  raised  about  two  thousand 


1778. 


men,  and  placed  them 
under  Generals  Ashe 
and  Rutherford.  They 
did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  aid  Howe  at  Savan- 
nah, but  helped  to  aug- 
ment the  small  force  of 
Lincoln.  These  had 
entered  the  state ;  and 
to  the  concentration  of 
these  troops,  and  the 
raising  of  South  Car- 
olina militia,  Lincoln 
bent  all  his  energies. 
He  chose  Major  Thom- 
as Pinckney'  as  his  chief 
aid,  and  on  the  twenty. 


hundred  and  fifty  levies 
and  militia  of  North 
Carolina,  for  the  Geor- 
gia frontier.  On  the 
way,  they  met  the  fly- 
ing Americans  from  the 
disastrous  battle  at  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  and 
on  the  third  of  January 
Lincoln  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Purys- 
burg,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Savannah  River. 
He  had  been  promised 
seven  thousand  men ; 
he  had  only  about  four- 
teen hundred.  He  had 
been    promised    sup- 


•  ///'  /^"^^f        /  plies,  instead  of  which 


sixth  of  December,  he  ^^ 
marched  from  Charles- 
ton with  about  three  ^^^^f^^^^^^/i^^^i^  JI^T^^^^^  new  levies, 
hundred  levies  of  that  ^^^  the  militia  conscripts 
vicinity,  and  about  nine  who  were  brought  to 
head-quarters,  were  destitute  of  tents,  camp  utensils,  or  lead,  and  had  very  little  powder,  and 
no  field-pieces.  The  South  Carolina  militia,  under  Richardson,  were  insubordinate,  and  rap- 
idly melted  away  by  desertion,  or  became  useless  by  actual  refusal  to  be  controled  by  any  but 
c  Jan.  31  ^^"^  immediate  commanders.  Happily,  their  places  were  supplied  by  the  arrival 
1779.    of  General  Ashe  with  eleven  hundred  North  Carolinians  at  the  close  of  January.c 


*  Thomas  Pinckney  wr.s  born  at  Charleston  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1 750.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  England.  At  the  close  of  his  studies  there,  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  was  among  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  military  patriots  in  the  provincial 
regiment  raised  there.  Assured  of  his  talents  and  worth,  Lincoln  appointed  him  his  aid,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  served  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  Americans  and  French  in  October,  1779.  He  distingoisb- 
ed  himself  in  the  battle  at  Stono  Ferry.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gates  in  the  battle  near  Camden, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1787,  Major  Pinckney  succeeded  General  Moultrie  as  governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  1792,  was 
appointed  by  Washington,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  November,  1 794,  be 
was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  repaired  to  Madrid  the  following  summer. 
He  efTected  a  treaty  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  United  States.  He 
returned  to  Charleston  in  1796.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812,  President  Madison  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army,  and  it  was  under  General  Pinckney  that  General  An- 
drew Jackson  dbtinguished  himself.  After  the  war.  General  Pinckney  retired  into  private  life.  He  died 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1 828,  aged  seventy-eight  years.     He  married  the  daughter  of  Rebecca  Motte. 
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BatUe  on  Port  Royal  IilancL  Prerost'a  March  toward  Charleston.  Preparationa  to  receive  Um. 

While  Lincoln  was  recruiting  and  organizing  an  army  near  Purysburg,  General  Prevost 
joined  Campbell  at  Savannah,  with  seven  hundred  regular  troops  from  St.  Augustine. 
Hoping  to  follow  up  Campbeirs  success  by  striking  Charleston,  he  sent  forward  Major 
Gardiner  with  two  hundred  men,  to  take  post  on  Port  Royal  Island,  within  about  sixty 
miles  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  General  Moultrie,  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  Charleston  militia,  and  two  field-pieces,  attacked  and  defeated  Gardiner  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  of  February. &  The  British  lost  almost  all  of  their  officers,  and  several 
privates  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling.  Gardiner, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force,  escaped  in  boats  and  fled  to  Savannah,  while  Moultrie,  cross- 
ing to  the  main,  pressed  forward  and  joined  Lincoln  at  Purysburg. 

Strengthened  by  a  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  for  whom  a  communication  with  Sa- 
vannah was  opened  by  the  defeat  of  General  Ashe  on  Brier  Creek  (see  page  7 1 3),  and  in- 
formed that  Lincoln,  with  his  main  army,  was  far  up  the  river,  near  Augusta,  Prevost  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  capture  of  Charleston.  With  about  two  thousand  chosen  troops, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  Loyalists  and  Indians,  he  crossed  the  Savannah  at  Pu-  .  .  «  g. 
rysburg,^  and  pushed  forward  by  the  road  nearest  the  coast,  toward  Charleston. 

When  Lincoln  was  informed  of  this  movement  of  Prevost,  he  considered  it  a  feint  to 
draw  him  from  Georgia.  With  that  view  he  crossed  the  Savannah,  and  for  three  days 
marched  down  its  southern  side,  directly  toward  the  capital  of  that  state,  hoping  either  to 
bring  Prevost  back  or  to  capture  Savannah.  In  the  mean  while,  he  detached  Colonel 
Harris,  with  three  hundred  of  his  best  light  troops,  to  re-enforce  Moultrie,  who  was  retreat- 
ing before  Prevost,  toward  Charleston.  Governor  Rutledge,  who  had  gone  up  to  Orange- 
burg to  embody  the  militia,  advanced  at  the  same  time  with  six  hundred  men  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  when  Lincoln  recrossed  the  Savannah  in  pursuit  of  Prevost,  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  four  armies  pressing  toward  Charleston.* 

When  Prevost  commenced  his  invading  march,  Charleston  was  quite  unprepared  for  an 
attack  by  land.  The  ferries  of  the  Ashley  were  not  fortified,  and  only  some  weak  defenses 
guarded  the  Neck.  Intelligence  of  the  invasion  aroused  all  the  energies  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  the  city,  and  night  and  day  the  people  labored  in  casting  up  intrench- 
ments  across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Chevalier  De  Cambray,  an  accomplished  French  engineer.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
gave  Rutledge  power  only  a  little  less  than  was  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months  after- 
ward, when  he  was  made  dictator  for  the  time,  and  the  utmost  energy  was  every  where  dis- 
played. Lieutenant-governor  Bee,  with  the  council,  aided  the  efibrts  to  fortify  the  town  by 
necessary  legal  orders.  All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  burned,  and  within  a  few  days 
a  complete  line  of  fortifications  with  abalis  was  raised  across  the  Neck,  on  which  several 
cannons  were  mounted.  Colonel  Marion,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
was  re-enforced,  and  the  battery  on  Haddrell's  Point  was  well  manned.  These  arrange- 
ments were  efTected  before  the  arrival  of  Prevost,  who  halted,  in  hesitation,  for  three  days 
at  Pocataligo,  on  account  of  conflicting  intelligence.  This  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success, 
for  it  allowed  the  people  of  Charleston  time  to  prepare  for  an  attack. 

Lincoln's  distance  from  Charleston  with  the  main  army,  the  retreat  of  Moultrie,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  torch  of  the  invader,  who  went  on  plundering  and  burning,  caused 
great  numbers  to  remain  on  their  plantations,  and  to  take  protection  from  Prevost.  On  the 
evening  of  the  m'nth  of  May,c  he  enc^amped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ashley  River.  ^ 
On  that  and  the  following  day,  Moultrie,  Rutledge,  and  Harris  arrived  with  their 
respective  forces.  That  of  Moultrie  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  men  to  about  six 
hundred.  He  immediately  took  command  of  all  the  Continental  troops,  while  Rutledge 
claimed  the  control  of  the  militia.  This  produced  some  confusion,  but  no  serious  misun- 
derstanding. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  Prevost,  with  nine  hundred  regulars,  crossed  the 

*  Rutledge,  with  the  men  of  Orangeburg ;  Moultrie  pursued  by  Prevost ;  Prevost  pursued  by  Liucoln ; 
and  Colonel  Harris  with  his  corps  of  light  troops. 
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Preroft  before  Charleston. 


PalMki's  Atttdi  mm]  Defeet 


Propoeitioo  for  Surrender  refined. 


Expected  Attack. 


Ashley  and  appeared  before  the  works  on  Charleston  Neck.  He  left  bis  main  army  and 
heavy  baggage  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  approaching  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
lines,  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  During  the  forenoon,  Count  Pulaski,  who  was 
stationed  at  Haddrell's  Point  with  his  legion,  crossed  the  Cooper  River  and  entered  the 
town,  and  at  noon  he  led  his  infantry  to  attack  the  British  advanced  guard.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  A  large  portion  of  his  infantry  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  pris- 
oners. The  commander  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  American  lines,  under  cover 
of  some  discharges  of  cannon. 


charlbston  Of  vno. 

Prom  a  dnwioK  bjr  Leitch. 

Prevost  now  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  American  works,  when  his  progress  was 
checked  by  a  sharp  cannonade.  He  renewed  his  demand  for  a  surrender,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  passage  of  flags.  Aware  of  the  approach  of  Lincoln,  the 
Americans  desired  procrastination,  and  asked  time  to  deliberate.  Prevost  refused  it,  and 
the  city  was  filled  with  consternation  in  expectation  of*an  assault.  The  civil  authorities, 
trembling  in  view  of  the  horrors  of  a  cannonade,  sent  a  proposition  to  Prevost  to  guarantee 
the  neutrality  of  South  Carolina  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  allow  it  to  follow  the 
fate  of  its  neighbors,  on  condition  that  the  royal  army  should  withdraw.  Prevost  rejected 
the  proposition,  and  insisted  that,  as  the  garrison  were  in  arms,  they  should  surrender  |>ns- 
oners  of  war.  To  this  Moultrie  and  the  military  objected,  and  every  moment  until  past 
midnight  a  cannonade  was  expected.'     Not  an  eye  closed  in  slumber,  and  at  three  o* clock 

'  During  the  evening,  an  unfortanate  accident  deprived  the  state  of  the  life  and  services  of  a  brave  officer. 
Having  discovered  a  breach  in  the  abatUj  Governor  Rutledge,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  garrison,  sent 
out  Major  Benjamin  Huger*  and  a  small  party  to  repair  it.  The  garrison  had  lighted  tar  barrels  in  front 
of  their  lines  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  by  their  light  Huger  and  his  men  were  discovered,  and-believed  to  be 

*  Benjamin  wai  one  of  Ae  fire  patriot  brotiiera,  who  were  actire  in  revolutionary  icenea.  He  wa«  the  gentleman  who  fint 
received  La  Fa jotte  on  his  arrival  at  Georgetown  in  1777.  His  brother  Isaac  was  a  brigadier  in  the  arm  j  ander  Greene ;  John 
was  Secretary  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina ;  Daniel  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  and  Francis  R.  was  qaarter- 
master  general  of  the  Southern  Department  Major  Huger's  son,  Francis  K^  married  a  daughter  of  General  Thomas  Finck- 
ney.  and  was  that  oflScer's  adjutant  general  during  the  war  of  1612. 
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Death  of  Huger.  Withdrawal  of  the  Biitiah  Army.  Battle  at  Stono  Ferry.  Retreat  of  the  Brltlali. 

in  the  morniDg,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  civil  authorities,  Moultrie  sent  a  message  to  Pre- 
TOst,  renewing  the  proposition  of  the  previous  day.  It  was  rejected,  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  dawn,  expecting  a  terrible  assault.  The  rooming  broke  clear  and  serene,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  sentinels  upori  the  batteries,  and  of  anxious  watchers  upon  the  house  tops, 
could  perceive  no  traces  of  a  beleaguing  army.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  as  if  all  had  been 
disturbed  by  a  terrible  dream,  but  as  the  sun  arose,  the  scarlet  uniforms  and  burnished  arms 
of  the  invaders  were  seen  south  of  the  Ashley.  The  British  host  was  crossing  to  James's 
Island.  The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  During  the  riight,  Prevbst  was  informed  that  Lin- 
coln, with  four  thousand  men,  was  pressing  on  toward  Charleston,  and  he  feared  that  his 
force,  hardly  sufficient  to  attack  the  town  with  hopes  of  success,  would  be  annihilated  if 
placed  between  two  fires.*  He  prudently  withdrew,  and,  perceiving  his  pathway  of  ap- 
proach intercepted  by  Lincoln,  he  essayed  to  escape  back  to  Savannah,  by  way  of  the  isl- 
ands along  the  coast. 

Lincoln  soon  approached,  and  both  armies  encamped  within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston, 
the  Americans  upon  the  main,  and  the  British  upon  John's  Island.*  There  they  continued 
for  a  month,  Prevost  fearing  to  move  forward,  and  Lincoln  not  feeling  quite  strong  enough 
to  pass  over  and  attack  him.  Finally,  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Briti&h  was  made.  They 
had  cast  up  works  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  garrisoned  them  with  eight  hundred  men,  under  Col- 
onel Maitland,  the  brave  officer  who  died  at  Savannah  a  few  months  later.  These  were  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  June  by  about  twelve  hundred  o(  Lincoln's  troops. 
The  contest  was  severe,  and  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  battle  was  waged  with 
skill  and  valor.  A  re-enforcement  for  Maitland  appeared,  and  the  Americans  perceived  it 
to  be  necessary  to  retreat.  When  they  fell  back,  the  whole  garrison  sallied  out,  but  the 
American  light  troops  covered  the  retreat  so  successfully,  that  all  of  the  wounded  patriots 
were  brought  off.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  forty-six, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  missing.  Of  the  killed  and  wounded  twenty-four  were 
officers.  The  British  loss  was  somewhat  less.  Three  days  aflerward,  the  British  evac- 
uated the  post  at  Stono  Ferry,  and  retreated  from  island  to  island,  until  they  reached  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal.  After  establishing  a  post  on  Ladies'  Island,  between  Port  Royal  and 
St.  Helena,  they  returned  in  boats  to  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.'  The  heat  was  now 
becoming  intense,  and  Lincoln's  army  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  hundred 
men,  with  whom  he  retired  to  Sheldon  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  another  campaign  in 
October.  Thus  closed,  ingloriously  to  the  invaders,  the  second  attempt  of  the  British  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

a  party  of  the  enemy.  Immediately  a  fire  of  canDons,  muskets,  and  rifles  ran  along  almost  the  whole  line, 
and  poor  Huger  and  twelve  of  his  men  were  slain.  The  folly  of  having  two  commanders  was  perceived, 
and  all  military  authority  was  immediately  given  to  Moultrie.  The  cannonade  alarmed  the  town,  it  being 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  more  dreadful. 

^  According  to  an  imperfect  estimate,  the  number  of  American  troops  in  the  city  was  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  the  British  force  numbered  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

*  This  island  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  inlet,  which  is  called  Stono  River.  Over  this, 
at  a  narrow  place,  there  was  then  (and  is  still)  a  ferry,  where  the  British  cast  up  defensive  works. 

'  On  their  retreat  across  the  fertile  islands,  on  the  Carolina  coast,  the  British  committed  the  most  cruel 
depredations.  The  people  hid  their  treasures,  but  the  negroes,  who  had  been  promised  freedom,  repaired 
in  f^reat  numbers  to  the  British  camp,  and  informed  the  soldiers  where  their  master's  property  was  con- 
cealed. It  is  believed  that  in  this  incursion  three  thousand  negroes  were  carried  out  of  the  state,  many 
of  whom  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  Hundreds  died  of  camp  fever  upon  Otter  Island,  and 
for  years  aHerward  their  bleaching  bones  strewed  the  ground  thereon.  The  whole  loss  was  more  than 
four  thousand,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Houses  were  stripped  of  plate,  jewelry, 
clothing,  money,  and  every  thing  of  value  that  could  be  carried  away.  Live-stock  was  wantonly  slaughter* 
ed,  and  in  a  few  cases  females  were  violated  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
IT.  C  c  c 
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Charlotton  after  tbe  InvMion. 


Condition  of  Sooth  Carolina. 


Arrival  of  a  Brtdah  ArmameBt 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


HE  season  of  repose  enjoyed  by  Charleston  after  the  invasion  of  Prevost 
was  brief.  When  the  hot  summer  months  had  passed  away,  both  parties 
commenced  preparations  for  a  vigorous  autumn  campaign — the  British  to 
maintain  their  position  and  extend  their  conquests,  if  possible  ;  the  Amer- 
icans to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  Southern  States,  or,  at  least,  to  con- 
fine them  to  the  sea-ports  of  Savannah  and  St.  Augustine.  The  fall  of 
Savannah  was  a  disastrous  event.  It  was  the  initial  step  in  those  strides 
of  power  which  the  royal  army  made  a  few  months  later,  when  Charleston 
fell,  when  the  patriot  army  of  the  South  was  crushed,  and  when  the  civil  institutions  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  established  by  the  Republicans,  were  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  conquerors. 

During  the  winter  preceding  the  siege  of  Charleston,  Lincoln's  army  had  dwindled  to  a 
handful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  termination  of  the  enlistments,  and  the  hesitation  of  the 
militia  when  called  to  service,  because  of  the  defeat  at  Savannah  and  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance.  .  The  prison-ships  at  Savannah  were  crowded  with  the  cap- 
tives of  the  Greorgia  regiments,  and  the  heel 
of  British  power,  planted  firmly  upon  the 
patriots  of  that  state,  made  the  Loyalists 
bold  and  active.  All  along  the  Southern 
frontier  of  South  Carolina  the  roico  of  re- 
bellion was  subdued  to  a  whisper,  and  a 
fearful  cloud  of  hostile  savages,  gathered  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  crown,  frowned  sullenly 
and  threatening  upon  her  western  borders ; 
while  within  her  bosom,  bands  of  unprinci- 
pled Tories,  encouraged  by  others  more  re- 
spectable but  passive,  were  endeavoring,  by 
menaces  and  promises,  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  Republican  strength.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  South  Carolina  when  a  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  bearing  five 
thousand  land  troops,  commanded  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,*  appeared  ofl^  Edisto  Inlet, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  toward 
p^k  in  the  close  of  the  winter  of  17 80. a 
1780.    They  came  to  subjugate  the  whole  proin»Enci»bPriDt 

South,  the  chief  feature  in  the  programme  of  operations  for  that  year. 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  was  in  session  when  the  enemy  appeared.     Grovemoi 
Rutledge  was  immediately  clothed  with  the  powers  of  supreme  dictator,  and  with  judgment 


*  Henry  Clinton,  K.  B.,  was  a  son  of  George  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York  in  1743,  and  grandson  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He  served  in  the  British  army  on  the  Continent,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
came  to  America  with  General  Hovre  in  the  spring  of  1775,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  major  general. 
He  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  commanded  in  New  York,  and  operated  against  tbe 
forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777;  and  in  1778,  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  supreme 
command.  After  he  evacuated  Philadelphia,  be  went  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  his  bead-quarters 
until  he  left  tbe  country,  in  1782.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1795,  and  died  there  on  tbe 
twenty-second  of  December,  tbe  same  year.     His  signature  is  printed  on  page  350. 
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and  vigor  he  exercised  them  for  the  defense  of  the  capital.  Yet  he  did  not  accomplish 
much,  for  the  militia  were  tardy  in  obeying  his  call  to  hasten  to  the  city.  If  Clinton  hnd 
marched  directly  upon  Charleston  when  he  landed  his  troops  upon  John's  Island,  he  might 
have  conquered  it  within  a  week  afler  his  debarkation.*  More  cautious  than  wise,  he  form- 
ed a  depot  at  Wappoo,  on  James's  Island,  and  tarried  more  than  a  month  in  preparations  for 
a  siege. 

General  Lincoln  was  in  Charleston  with  about  fourteen  hundred  troops,  a  large  portion 
of  them  North  Carolina  levies,  whose  term  of  service  was  almost  expired.  The  finances 
of  the  state  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  paper  money  was  so  rapidly  diminishing, 
that  it  required  seven  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  in  every  department, 
civil  and  military,  the  patriots  were  exceedingly  weak.  Lincoln's  first  impulse  was  to  evac- 
uate the  city,  retire  to  the  upper  country,  collect  a  sufficient  army,  and  then  return  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  it.     The  tardy  plans  of  Clintpn  changed  Lincoln's  views.      Hoping 

for  re-enforcements,  then  daily  expected,  and  also 
aid  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,*  he  resolved 
to  maintain  a  siege.  His  first  care  was  to 
strengthen  the  works  upon  Charleston  Neck, 
cast  up  the  previous  year  when  Prevost  men- 
aced the  town.  Rutlcdge  ordered  three  hund- 
red negroes  to  be  brought  from  the  neighboring 
plantations  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
within  a  few  days  cannons  and  mortars  were 
mounted  ;  a  trench,  filled  with  water,  stretched 
across  the  Neck  from  the  Ashley  to  the  Cooper, 
and  two  rows  of  abatis  protected  the  whole. 
Fort  Moultrie,  the  redoubts  at  Haddrell's 
Point  and  Hobcaw,  the  works  at  South  Bay, 
Hospital  Point,  and  all  along  the  city  front,  were 
^^1  strengthened  and  manned.'  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney*  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Captain  Daniel 
Horry  was  sent  to  Ashley  Ferry  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  General  Moultrie 
went  southward  to  gather  the  militia,  direct  the 
movements  if  the  cavalry,  and  annoy  the  enemy  on  his  approach. 


^J^^^ 


^  On  the  voyage  from  New  York,  one  vessel,  carrying  heavy  ordnance  for  the  siege,  foundered  and  was 
lost,  and  nearly  all  the  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  cavalry  perished  at  sea.  Iitmiediately  after 
landing,  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  was  ordered  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  horses.  This  service  he  soon 
performed,  by  seizing  all  that  fell  in  his  way  on  the  plantations  upon  the  islands  and  the  main,  some  of 
which  were  paid  for,  and  lome  were  not.  The  Whigs  were  not  considered  entitled  to  any  pay.  Having 
mounted  his  cavalry,  Tarleton  joined  a  body  of  one  thousand  men,  under  General  Patterson,  whom  Clinton 
had  ordered  from  Savannah  to  re-enforce  him. 

*  Spain  was  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  willingly  became  a  party  in  our  quarrel,  with  tJbe  hope, 
like  France,  of  crippling  English  power.  When  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  was  made  known,  Lin.- 
coin  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Havana  to  solicit  material  aid  from  the  Spanish  governor.  Direct  assist- 
ance was  refused,  but  the  Spaniards  indirectly  aided  the  Americans.  When  Clinton  was  preparing  to 
march  upon  Charleston,  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  reduce  Fort  Charlotte,  an 
English  post  at  Mobile.  It  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1781,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  May,  Pensacola  also  bowed  to  Spanish  domination.  These  successes  placed  the  two  Floridas  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  except  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Augustine. 

'  The  lines  of  intrenchments  were  on  the  ridge  of  land  whereon  St.  PauKs  Church,  the  Orphan  House, 
the  "  Citader'  (a  part  of  the  old  works),  and  the  Presbyterian  church  now  stand. 

*  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  born  in  Charleston  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1746.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years,  he  was  taken  to  England  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  by  their  father  (Chief-justice  Pinck- 
ney), where  he  was  educated,  and  also  studied  law.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Cbarlec$ton,  after  visiting  the 
Continent.     In  England  he  took  part  against /the  Stamp  Act  with  its  opposers  there,  and,  on  reaching  his 
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The  little  flotilla  of  Commodore  Whipple,  then  in  the  harhor,  was  ordered  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  British  fleet  over  the  bar,  but  his  vessels  were  small  and  thinly  manned,  and 
little  reliance  was  placed  upon  them.  The  inhabitants  viewed  the  gathering  dangers  with 
increasing  alarm.  Knowing  the  weakness  of  Lincoln's  army,  and  desirous  of  saving  it,  as 
their  only  hope  for  the  future,  the  citizens  advised  an  evacuation  before  it  should  be  too 
late.  Lincoln,  hourly  expecting  re-enforcements,  was  hopeful,  and  expressing  a  belief  thai 
he  might  maintain  a  siege,  or  leave  at  a  future  time,  if  necessary,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
at  the  same  time  taking  measures  for  keeping  open  a  communication  with  the  country 
toward  the  Santee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  the  royal  army  crossed  the  Stono,  marched  to  the  Ashley, 
at  Old  Town  (the  site  of  ancient  Charleston),  and  there  crossed  that  stream  toward  evening. 
They  had  strengthened  Fort  Johnson,  cast  up  intrenchments  along  the  Ashley  to  confront 
those  of  the  Americans  upon  the  ophite  shore,  and  galleys  were  in  motion  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  anchor  in  the  Ashley.  The  army  moved  slowly  down  the  Neck,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  the  flrst  of  April,  broke  ground  within  eleven  hundred  yards  of  the  American' 
works,  then  defended  by  about  eighty  cannons  and  mortars.  They  were  annoyed  all  the 
way  by  a  party  of  light  horsemen  under  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Laurens,  and  lost  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  in  the  skirmishes. 

Admiral  Arbuthnot  entered  the  harbor  on  the  twentieth  of  March  with  his  smaller  ves- 
sels and  transports,  drove  Whipple  with  his  little  fleet  from  Five  Fathom  Hole,  and  while 
exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  Fort  Moultrie,'  sailed  near  to  James's  Island  and  an- 
chored under  the  guns  of  Fort  Johnson,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  town.  Pinckney  hoped 
that  Whipple  would  retard  the  British  vessels,  and  allow  him  to  batter  them,  as  Moultrie 
did  four  years  before ;  but  the  commodore,  with  prudent  caution,  retreated  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cooper  River,  and  sank  most  of  his  own  and  some  merchant  vessels  between  the  town 
and^Shute's  Folly  (marked  boom  on  the  opposite  map),  and  thus  formed  an  efiectual  bar 
to  the  passage  of  British  vessels  up  the  channel  to  rake  the  American  works  upon  the 
Neck.  Clinton  advanced  to  Hamstead  Hill  on  the  fifth, &  and  in  the  face  of  a 
sharp  fire,  erected  a  battery  and  mounted  twelve  cannons  upon  it.  He  and 
Arbuthnot  now  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison.  Brigadier 
Woodford  had  just  arrived  with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  reported  others  on  their  way. 
The  citizens  urged  Lincoln  to  maintain  a  siege,  for  rumors  had  come  that  large  numbers 
were  pressing  forward  from  the  North  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Thus  strengthened  by 
fresh  troops*  and  public  opinion,  Lincoln  assured  the  besiegers  that  he  should  continue  his 
defense  until  the  last  extremity.      Forty-eight  hours  elapsed,  when  Clinton  opened  his  bat- 


native  country,  he  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  1770, 
and  soon  became  eminent.  When  a  regiment  was  formed  in  Charleston  in  1775,  of  which  Gadsden  was 
colonel,  Pinckney  was  appointed  a  captain,  and  was  at  Newbern  for  a  while  on  recruiting  service.  He  was 
active  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1776.  In  1778,  he  ac^companied  General  Howe  in  his  expedition  to 
Florida.  He  assisted  in  the  repulse  of  Prevost  in  1779,  and  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  in  1780.  When 
the  city  fell,  he  became  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  much  from  sickness  and  cruel  treatment.  He  was  ex- 
changed in  Februar}',  1782,  when  the  war  was  almost  ended.  He  was  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brij^adier.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Washington  offered  him  a  seat  in 
his  cabinet,  w^hich  he  declined,  and  in  1796  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the  French  Repab- 
lie.  There  he  had  a  delicate  duty  to  perform,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  personal  peril  in  the  French  cap- 
ital, he  uttered  that  noble  sentiment,  "  Millions  for  defensty  not  one  cent  for  tribute^  In  1797,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney was  appointed  the  second  major  general  in  the  army  under  Washington,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
an  active  politician.  For  about  twenty-iive  years  he  lived  in  elegant  retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  books 
and  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  ' 

^  In  this  passage  the  British  lost  twenty-seven  seamen  killed,  and  a  transport  which  ran  aground  and 
was  bnmed  by  its  crew. 

'  Woodford  had  marched  Ave  hundred  miles  withm  twenty-eight  days.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  the* 
terms  of  enlistment  of  al)ont  seven  hundred  North  Carolinians  expired,  and  they  all  went  home  at  an  hour 
when  they  were  most  needed. 
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teries  upon  the  town  and  fortifications,  and  a  terrible  cannonade  from  both  parties  was  kept 
up  from  that  time  until  the  twentietL 

When  the  British  were  about  to  open  their  batteries,  Governor  Rutledge,  leaving  the 

fj,  .L,!..!.^.!-  --  .jk.  '     '  "  '"  "'"        ^'^^  power  in 

I  'I  \    1^-  \  s^      \  ^^*'^"^«  ^^ 

-l-''^^a.  1     1     V    r^^ '  "o   ^  ^^^=^  nw  lieutenant 

'^  *^'   ^     "^^      _    m  Gadsden,  went 

into  the  coun- 
try, between 
the  Cooper  and 
Santee  Riv- 
ers, to  arouse 
the  militia  and 
keep  a  commu- 
nication open 
with  the  town 
in  that  direc- 
tion. Lincoln 
sent  his  caval- 
ry (about  three 
hundred  men), 
with  General 
Isaac  Huger 
in  command, 
to  watch  the 
country  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River.  Led  through  the  woods  by  a  negro, 
Tarleton,  with  his  legion  cavalry,  fell  upon  Huger  at  Biggin  Bridge,  near  Monk's  Corner, 
at  dawn  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and  scattered  his  troops,  who  were  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger. Twenty-five  Americans  were  killed  ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps.  Tarleton 
secufed  almost  three  hundred  horses,  and  then  scouring  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Wando,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  British  camp. 

Four  days  after  the  surprise  of  Huger,*  Cornwallis  arrived  at  Charleston  with   aApriiis, 
three  thousand  troops  from  New  York.     Thus  strengthened,  Clinton  enlarged  the       '^**- 
area  of  his  operations.      Detachments  were  sent  into  the  country,  and  drove  the  Americans 
back.     Governor  Rutledge  was  compelled  to  flee  higher  up  the  Santee ;  Haddrell's  Point 
was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified ;  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country  were  cut  ofi*, 
and  every  avenue  for  escape  seemed  closed.     Lincoln  called  a  council  of  war,l> 
and  an  attempted  retreat  to  the  open  country  was  proposed.     The  inhabitants       ^ 
objected,  because  they  feared  the  invading  army  was  too  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  de- 
fense already  made,  to  spare  them  in  person  and  property.      With  rapine  and  pillage  be- 
fore them,  they  implored  Lincoln  to  remain.     Terms  of  capitulation,  which  allowed  the 
army  to  withdraw  to  the  interior,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  to  be  undisturbed,  were 
agreed  upon  and  proposed  to  Clinton.     Clinton  would  not  acquiesce,  and  tjie  terrible  work 
of  siege  went  on.     The  Americans  made  but  one  sortie,  and  that  did  not  seriously  damage 
the  British  or  impede  their  progress,*  and  on  the  sixth  of  May'  the  besiegers  completed 


^  At  daybreak  on  the  twenty-foortb  of  April,  a  party  under  Lieatenant^olonel  Henderson  made  a  sortie, 
sarprised  a  British  picket,  and  with  the  bayonet  killed  about  twenty  of  them.  Twelve  were  made  pris- 
oners.    Captain  Moultrie,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was  killed,  and  two  other  Americans  were  wounded. 

*  This  day  was  marked  by  disasters  to  the  Americans.  On  that  morning,  Colonel  Anthony  Walton 
White,  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  collected  remnant  of  Hater's  cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Santee  and  captured 
a  small  party  of  British.  While  waiting  at  Lanneau's  Ferry  for  boau  to  recross  the  river  with  his  pris- 
oners, a  Tory  informed  Cornwallis  of  his  situation.  Tarleton  was  detached  with  a  party  of  horse  to  sur- 
prise White,  and  was  successful.     A  general  rout  of  the  Americans  ensued.     About  thirty  of  them  were 
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their  third  parallel,  and  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  raiaed  redoubU  nearer  and  nearer  the 
American  lines.* 

Now  fully  prepared  to  storm  the  town  by  sea  and  land,  Clinton  and  Arbnthnot  again 
demanded  a  surrender.  The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  deplorable.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  less  than  three  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of  them  raw  militia  ;  provisions 
of  all  kinds  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  were  fomenting  disaflection 
among  the  distressed  inhabitants.  The  engineers  asserted  that  the  lines  could  not  be  de^ 
fended  ten  days  longer,  and  that  they  might  be  carried  by  assault  in  ten  minutes.  Bombs 
and  carcasses  were  falling  in  every  part  of  the  city  with  destructive  efiect,  killing  women 
and  children,  and  setting  houses  on  fire  ;  and  the  town  militia,  in  utter  despair,  had  thrown 
down  their  arms.  Further  resistance  seemed  foolish  and  inhuman,  for  success  was  hardly 
possible,  and  lives  and  property  were  hourly  sacrificed.  The  citizens,  appalled  by  the  de- 
structive agencies  at  work  around  them,  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep  and  anxiety,  and  cov- 
eting any  condition  other  than  the  one  they  were  enduring,  now  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  treat  for  a  surrender.  A  flag  was  sent  out,  and  Clinton's  ultimatum  was  received: 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all  the 
forts  and  other  works,  and  their  appliances,  together  with  the  shipping  that  remained  in  the 
harbor.  He  would  promise  nothing  except  that  the  town  property  of  those  within  the  lines 
should  remain  unmolested,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be  paroled.  A  truce  until  the  next 
*Mh7  9.  ^^y^  ^^  asked  by  the  besieged,  and  was  allowed,  when  Lincoln  again  refused 
ntjo.  compliance  with  Clinton's  demands.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  firing  coai- 
menced  again.  It  was  a  fearful  night  in  Charleston.  The  thunder  of  two  hundred  can- 
nons shook  the  city  like  the  power  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  moon,  then  near  its  full,  with 
the  bright  stars,  were  hidden  by  the  lurid  smoke.  Shells  were  seen  coursing  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  bursting  in  mid  air,  others  falling  upon  houses  and  in  the  streets,  and  in  five  dif- 
ferent places  the  flames  of  burning  buildings  simultaneously  shot  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
city.  «  It  appeared,"  says  Moultrie,  alluding  to  the  bomb-shells,  **  as  if  the  stars  were  tum- 
bling down.  The  fire  was  incessant  almost  the  whole  night ;  cannon-balls  whizzing  and 
shells  hissing  continually  among  us ;  ammunition  chests  and  temporary  magazines  blowing 
up  ;  great  guns  b'ursting,  and  wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines ;  it  was  a  dreadful 

night !"     The  cannonade  was  continued  all  the  next 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  and  many  Americans  were 
killed  by  the  passage  of  balls  through  the  embrasures 
of  their  batteries.     Sand-bags  were  freely  used  ibr  pro- 
tection, but  these  were  swept  away,  until  at  several 
points  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  works 
and  withdraw.     Arbuthnot  now  prepared  to  bombard 
the  town  from  the  water,  and  the  batteries  at  Fort 
Johnson  and  at  Wappoo  hurled  round  shot  into  the 
streets.' 
\      At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  elev- 
enth, ^   Lieutenant-governor   Gadsden,    the         ^' 
council,  and  many  leading  citizens,  requested  Lincoln 
to  signify  his  agreement  to  Clinton's  proposed  terms  of 
Maabiutt  abbuthnot.  '  surrender,  if  better  could  not  be  obtained.     A  signal 

killed,  wounded,  or  oaptured,  and  the  prUoDers  were  retaken.  Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  with  Major 
Jamieson  and  a  few  privates,  escaped  by  swimming  the  Santee.  Major  Call  and  seven  others  fought  their 
way  through  the  British  cavalry,  and  escaped.  At  noon  on  the  same  day,  the  British  flag  was  seen  waving 
over  Fort  Moultrie,  the  little  garrison,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott,  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  to 
Captain  Charles  Hudson,  of  the  British  Navy. 

^  Clinton's  nearest  battery  in  making  this  approcu)h  was  on  the  lot  in  Mary  Street,  formerly  used  as  the 
lower  raU-way  depot,  and  long  known,  according  to  Johnson,  as  the  Fresh- water  Pond.  This  redoubt 
was  several  times  demolished  by  the  American  cannons,  and  rebuilt  during  the  siege. — Johnson's  Dradi' 
(ton«,  &C.,  248.  '  One  of  these  shots  demolished  an  arm  of  Pitt's  statue,  as  mentioned  on  page  748. 
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was  given,  the  firing  ceased,  and  before  dawn  all  the  guns  were  quiet.  Articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  agreed  to,  and,  signed  by  the  respective  commanders,  and  by  Christopher  Gads- 
den in  behalf  of  the  citizens.*'  Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  twelfth  of  May, 
the  Continental  troops  marched  out  with  the  Turk's  march,  and  laid  down  their  arms,  after 
a  gallant  and  desperate  defense  of  about  forty  days.  General  Leslie  immediately  marched 
in  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Great  skill  and  courage  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patriots  during  the  siege,  and 
never  was  a  defense  more  obstinate  and  heroic,  and  yet  it  was  not  a  bloody  one.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  equal ;  that  of  the  Americans,  exclusive 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  bearing  arms,  was  ninety-two  killed,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  wounded.  The  British  lost  seventy-six  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  wounded.  The  number  of  prisoners,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand.  About  four  hundred  cannons  were  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory.    Thirty  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  siege.' 

The  fall  of  Charleston,  and  loss  of  Lincoln's  army,  paralyzed  the  Republican  strength  at 
the  South,  and  the  British  commanders  confidently  believed  that  the  finishing-stroke  of  the 
war  had  been  given.  Lincoln  sufi!ered  the  infliction  of  pnsparing  censure,  because  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  thus  shut  up  in  a  town  ;  but  had  he  repulsed  the  enemy,  or  the  siege 
been  raised,  as  at  one  time  contemplated,'  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  his  course  would  have 
exceeded  all  praise. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  now  proceeded  to  re-establish  the  civil  power  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Carolina.  In  proclamations,  he  made  many  promises  of  benefits  to  the  obedient,  and  men- 
aced the  refractory  with  the  miseries  of  confiscation  of  property  and  personal  punishments. 
Finally,  he  ofi!ered  pardon*  to  all  who  should  submit  and  crave  it,  and  promised  .  j^^ , 
political  franchises  such  as  the  people  had  never  enjoyed.  Lured  by  these  prom-  ^^•' 
ises,  the  timid  and  lukewarm  flocked  to  Charleston,  took  protection,  and  many  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  king.  Two  hundred  and  ten  influential  citizens  in  Charleston  agreed 
to  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  ancient  bond  of  union 
between  the  province  and  Great  Britain.  This  movement,  with  the  hasty  retreat  north- 
ward of  troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  and  the  destruction  of  Buford's  com- 
mand (see  page  664)  on  the  Waxhaw,  almost  eflaced  every  lineament  of  resistance  in  the 
South.  As  we  have  seen,  garrison's  were  posted  in  the  interior,  and  the  voice  of  rebellion 
was  hushed. 

Clinton  and  Arbuthnot  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  fifth  of-  June,  leaving  Comwallis  in 
chief  command  of  the  British  troops  at  the  South.  Before  his  departure,  Clinton  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  not  in  the  military  service,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
Charleston,  released  from  their  paroles,  provided  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  as  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  So  far,  well ;  but  hot  the  sequel.  All  persons  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  requisition  were  declared  to  be  enemies  aTid  rebels,  and  were  to  he  treated  accordingly. 

'  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  partly  honorable  and  partly  humiliating.  The  town,  fortificationf» 
and  shippmg,  artillery  and  stores,  were  to  be  given  up ;  the  Continental  troops  and  sailors  were  to  be  con- 
ducted to  some  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  there  to  remain  prisoners  of  war  until  exchanged  ;  the  militia  to 
be  permitted  to  return  home,  as  prisoners  of  war,  ou  parole,  and  to  be  secured  from  molestation  as  long  as 
they  did  not  violate  these  paroles ;  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the  officers  and  their  servants  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  them ;  the  garrison  were  to  march  out,  and  lay  down  their  arms  between  the  works  and  the 
canal  (at  I,  on  the  map,  page  765),  the  drums  not  to  beat  a  British  march,  nor  the  eolort  to  be  uncated  ;  the 
French  consul,  and  French  and  Spanish  residents  should  be  unmolested,  but  considered  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  that  a  vessel  should  convey  a  messenger  to  New  York,  that  he  might  carry  dispatches  to  Genera] 
Washington.  *  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Moultrie,  Marshall,  Stedman,  Lee,  Tarleton. 

*  During  the  siege,  Arbuthnot  was  informed  that  Admiral  De  Temay  was  approaching  with  a  French 
fleet,  direct  from  Newport,  to  aid  Lincob  j  and  on  the  very  day  when  terms  of  surrender  were  agreed  upon, 
the  fear  of  being  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  made  Arbuthnot  resolve  to  put  to  sea  immediately. 
Temay  was  certified  of  the  surrender  of  Lincoln  while  on  his  way,  by  the  capture  of  a  pilot-boat,  bearing 
Clinton's  dispatches  to  Knyphausen,  then  in  command  at  New  York.  These  dispatches  informed  Knyp. 
hausen  of  the  fall  of  Charleston.  Had  Lincoln  held  out  another  day,  his  army  might  have  been  saved,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  Ternay. 
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And  more ;  they  were  required  to  enroll  themselves  as  militia  under  the  king's  standard. 
This  flagrant  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  aroused  a  spirit  of  indignant  defiaooe, 
which  proved  a  powerful  lever  in  overturning  the  royal  power  in  the  South.  Many  con- 
sidered themselves  released  from  all  the  obligations  of  their  paroles,  and  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  country,  while  others  refused  to  exchange  their 
paroles  for  any  new  conditions.  The  silent  influence  of  eminent  citizens  who  took  this 
course  was  now  perceived  by  Cornwallis,  and,  in  further  violation  of  the  conditions  of  capit- 
>Aug.^.  elation,  he  sent  many  leading  men  of  Charleston  as  close  prisoners  to  St.  Auguo- 
1780.  tine,^'  while  a  large  number  of  the  Continental  soldiers  were  cast  into  the  loath- 
some prison-ships,  and  other  vessels  in  the  harbor.  There  they  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
confined  air,  bad  food,,  filth,  and  disease.  It  was  to  these  that  the  mother  of  President 
Jackson  came,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  with  materials  of  alleviation  for  the  sufierers.  But 
the  camp  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  dysentery,  swept  off  hundreds  before  the  cruel  hand  of 
the  oppressor  relinquished  its  grasp.  Maddened  by  torture,  and  almost  heart-broken  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufierings  of  their  families,  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  soldiers  who  capit- 
ulated at  Charleston  agreed  to  enroll  themselves  as  royal  militia,  as  the  least  of  two  present 
evils,  and  were  sent  to  do  service  in  the  British  army  in  Jamaica.  Of  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  surrendered  at  Charleston,  and  several  hundreds  more  taken  at  Camden  and  Fish- 
ing Creek,  only  seven  hundred  and  forty  were  restored  to  the  service  of  their  country.' 

A  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of  party  strife  and  warring  legions  in  South  Carolina  succeeded 
the  blow  which  smote  down  Republicanism ;  but  when  the  trumpet- blasts  of  the  conqueror 
of  Burgoyne  were  heard  upon  the  Roanoke,  and  the  brave  hearts  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina were  gathering  around  the  standard  of  Gates,  the  patriots  of  the  South  lifted  up  their 
heads,  and  many  of  them,  like  Samson  rising  in  strength,  broke  the  feeble  cords  of  "  paroles" 
and  "  protections,"  and  smote  the  Philistines  of  the  ciown  with  mighty  energy.  Sumter 
sounded  the  bugle  among  the  hills  on  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers ;  Marion's  shrill 
whistle  rang  amid  the  swamps  on  the  Pedee ;  and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called  forth  the 
brave  sons  of  liberty  upon  the  banks  of  the  Saluda,  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeechee,  and  the 


*  LieuteDant-govemor  Gadsden  and  seventy-seven  other  pablic  and  influential  men  were  taken  from  their 
beds  by  armed  parties,  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  hurried  on  board  the 
Sandtoich  prison-ship,  without  being  allowed  to  bid  adieu  to  their  families,  and  were  conveyed  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  pretense  for  this  measure,  by  which  the  British  authorities  attempted  to  justify  it,  was  the 
false  accusation  that  these  men  were  concerting  a  scheme  for  burning  the  town  and  massacring  the  loyal 
inhabitants  I  Nobody  believed  the  tale,  and  the  act  was  made  more  flagrant  by  thk  wicked  calumny. 
Arrived  at  St.  Augustine,  the  prisoners  were  oflered  paroles  to  enjoy  liberty  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town.  Gadsden,  the  sturdy  patriot,  refused  acquie^ence,  for  he  disdained  making  further  terms  \\  ith  a 
power  that  did  not  regard  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn  treaty.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  deceived  a  >ecoiHi 
time.  *'  Had  the  British  commanders,"  he  said,  *'  regarded  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Charleston,  I 
might  now,  although  a  prisoner,  enjoy  the  smiles  and  consolations  of  my  family  under  my  own  roof;  but 
even  without  a  shadow  of  accusation  preferred  against  me,  for  any  act  inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith, 
I  am  torn  from  them,  and  here,  in  a  distant  land,  invited  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  I  will  give  no 
parole."  ^'  Think  better  of  it,"  said  Governor  Tonyn,  who  was  in  command ;  **  a  second  refusal  of  it  will 
ftx  your  destiny — a  dungeon  will  be  your  future  habitation."  '*  Prepare  it,  then,"  replied  the  inflexible 
patriot.  ^'  I  will  give  no  parole,  so  help  me  God  I"  And  the  petty  tyrant  did  ''  prepare  it ;"  and  for  forty- 
two  weeks  that  patriot  of  almost  threescore  years  of  age,  never  saw  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun,  but  laj 
incarcerated  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the  other  prisoners  accepted  paroles,  but 
they  were  exposed  to  indignities  more  harrowing  to  the  sensitive  soul  than  close  confinement.  When,  in 
June,  1781,  they  were  exchanged,  they  were  not  allowed  to  even  touch  at  Charleston,  but  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  whither  their  families  had  been  expelled  when  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  Sandwiciu 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  thus  exiled,  and  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  first  met  in 
a  distant  state,  aller  a  separation  of  ten  months. 

The  Continental  prisoners  kept  at  Haddrel^s  Point  suffered  terribly.  Many  of  them  had  been  nurtured 
in  aflluence  ;  now,  {blt  from  friends  and  destitute  of  hard  money,  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
During  thirteen  months'  captivity,  they  received  no  more  than  nine  days'  pay.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
fish  for  their  support,  but  were  obliged  to  perform  the  most  menial  services.  Comwallis  finally  ordered 
Balfour,  the  commandant  of  Charleston,  to  send  them  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  general  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  soon  afterward  took  place  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  this  cruel  order. 

*  Gordon,  iii.,  226. 
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Alatamaha.  The  Doble  deeds  of  these  partisans;  the  efibrts  and  defeat  of  Gates ;  the  suc- 
cesses of  Greene  and  Morgan  ;  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  **  Legion  Harry  Lee,"  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  Southern  army  in  the  campaigns  of  1781,  we  have  considered  in 
former  chapters.  Let  us  here,  from  this  commanding  point  of  view,  note  those  daring  ex- 
ploits of  Marion  and  his  fnen  not  already  considered,  and  also  of  their  brave  compatriots  in 
their  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 

Marion  was  elected  a  captain  in  Moultrie's  second  South  Carolina  regiment,  and,  with 
his  friend  Peter  Horry,  received  his  commission  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1775.  These 
young  officers,  in  new  uniforms  and  helmet-shaped  leather  caps,  decorated  with  silver  cres- 
cents inscribed  *'  Liberty  or  Death  !"  went  out  immediately  upon  the  recruhing  service  on 
the  Black  River  and  the  Pedee,  and  every  where  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Brave  young  patriots  flocked  around  them,  and  in  Fort  Sullivan,  when  its  cannons  shatter- 
ed the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  1776,  these  stout  hearts  and  hands  received  their  first 
practical  lessons  in  defensive  warfare.  Already,  as  we  have  seen  (page  751),  they  had  been 
efficient  in  capturing  Fort  Johnson,  on  James's  Island,*  but  here  they  participated  .  g^^^  ^^ 
in  the  severer  duties  of  vigorous  conflict.  i™ 

Fortunately  for  the  Republican  cause,  an  accident^  prevented  Marion  being  among  the 
prisoners  when  Charleston  fell,  and  he  was  yet  at  liberty,  having  no  parole  to  violate,  to 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  mate  further  eflbrts  against  the  invaders.  While  yet  unable  to 
be  active,  he  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  upon  the  Black  River,  while  Governor  Rut  ledge,  - 
Colonel  Horry,  and  others,  who  had  escaped  the  disasters  at  Charleston,  were  in  North  Car- 
olina arousing  the  people  of  that  state  to  meet  the  danger  which  stood  menacing  upon  its 
southern  border.  Marion's  military  genius  and  great  bravery  were  known  to  friends  and 
foes,  and  while  the  latter  sought  to  entrap  him,  the  former  held  over  him  the  shield  of  their 
vigiUnce.  **  In  the  moment  of  alarm  he  was  sped  from  house  to  house,  from  tree  to  thicket, 
from  the  thicket  to  the  swamp.'"  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  collected  a  few  friends  and 
started  for  North  Carolina  to  join  the  Baron  De  Kalb,  then  marching  southward  with  a 
small  Continental  army.  On  the  way,  he  was  joined  by  his  old  friend  Horry  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbors,  and  these  formed  the  '*  ragged  regiment"  who  appeared  before  General 
Gates,  the  successor  of  De  Kalb,  mentioned  on  page  685.  It  was  while  in  the  camp  of 
Gates  that  Governor  Rutledge,  who  also  was  there,  commissioned  Marion  a  brigadier,  and  he 
sped  to  the  district  of  Williamsburg,  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  to  lead  its  rising  patriots 
to  the  field  of  active  military  duties.  They  had  accepted  the  protection  of  British  power 
after  Charleston  was  surrendered,  in  common  with  their  subdued  brethren  of  the  low  coun- 
try ;  but  when  Clinton's  proclamation  was  promulgated,  making  active  service  for  the  crown 
or  the  penalty  for  rebellion  an  alternative,  they  eagerly  chose  the  latter,  and  lifted  the  strong 
arm  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  They  called  Marion  to  be  their  leader,  and  of  these  men  he 
formed  his  eflicient  brigade,  the  terror  of  British  scouts  and  outposts.  Near  the  mouth  of 
Lynch's  Creek  he  assumed  the  command,  and  among  the  interminable  swamps  upon  Snow's 
Island,  near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Great  Pedee,  he  made  his  chief  rendez- 
vous during  a  greater  portion  of  his  independent  partisan  warfare. 

Marion's  first  expedition  after  taking  command  was  against  a  large  body  of  Tories,  under 
Majoif  Gainey,  an  active  British  oflicer,  who  were  encamped  upon  Britten's  Neck,  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Pedee.  He  dispersed  the  whole  party  without  losing  a  man.b  ^^^u^,,^ 
Flushed  with  victory,  Marion  was  again  in  motion  within  twenty-four  hours.  In-  i?^* 
formed  that  Captain  Barfield  and  some  Tories  were  encamped  a  few  miles  distant,  he  sped 
thither,  fell  upon  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds.     These  two  victories  inspired  his  fol- 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  Marion  was  at  a  house  in  Tradd  Street,  and  the  host,  determined  that  all 
of  his  guests  should  drink  his  wine  freely,  locked  the  door  to  prevent  their  departure.  Marion  would  not 
submit  to  this  act  of  social  tyranny,  and  leaped  from  a  second  story  window  to  the  ground.  His  ankle  was 
broken,  and  before  the  communication  with  the  country  toward  the  Santee  was  closed  he  was  carried  to 
his  residence,  in  St.  John's  parish,  on  a  litter.  He  was  yet  confined  by  the  accident  when  the  capitulation 
was  signed.     See  Simm^s  Life  of  Marion,  page  96.  '  Sirams. 
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lowers  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  oommander  and  reliance  upon  thenwelves. 
These  sentiments,  acted  upon  with  faithfulness,  formed  a  prime  element  of  that  sneceas  which 
distinguished  Marion's  brigade. 

Marion  now  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to  scour  the  country 
between  the  Santee  and  Pedee,  while  with  the  remainder  of  his  command  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  British  post  near  Nelson's  Ferry,  an  event  which  we  have  considered  on  page 
705.  Striking  his  blows  in  quick  succession,  and  at  remote  points,  Marion  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  and  he  ordered  Tarleton  to  endeavor  to  entrap  and 
crush  the  "  Swamp  Fox."  Colonel  Wemyss,  whom  Sumter  afterward  defeated  on  the 
Broad  River,  was  first  sent  after  him  with  a  strong  force.  With  untiring  industry  he  fol- 
lowed Marion  in  the  direction  of  the  Black  River,  and  often  fell  upon  his  trail.  But  the 
wary  patriot  never  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised,  nor  allowed  his  men  to  fight  when  al- 
most  certain  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  Wemyss  was  too  strong  for  Marion,  so  the 
latter  fled  before  him,  and  with  sixty  trusty  followers  he  thridded  his  way  through  intermin- 
able swamps  and  across  deep  streams  into  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  grievous  necessity, 
for  it  left  Williamsburg  District,  the  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  pursuers. 
« Aaeust  30,   ^^^^ i<>n  ^^^  halted  on  Drowning  Creek  ;»  then  pushing  further  on,  he  encamped 

1780.  near  Lake  Waccamaw,  whence  he  sent  back  soouts  to  procure  intelligence.  Soon 
he  was  swiftly  retracing  his  steps,  for  Wemyss  had  relinquished  pursuit,  and  had  retired  to 
Georgetown,  leaving  the  sad  marks  of  his  desolating  march  over  a  space  of  seventy  miles  in 
length  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  injured  inhabitants  hailed  Marion's  return  with  joy, 
and  his  little  army,  seldom  exceeding  sixty  men-,  soon  had  the  appearance  of  a  brigade. 
They  were  desperate  men.  Cruel  wrongs  gave  strength  to  their  arms,  fleetness  to  their  feet, 
power  to  their  wills,  and  with  joy  they  followed  Marion  toward  the  Black  Mingo,  fifteen 
miles  below  Georgetown,  where  a  body  of  Tories  were  encamped.  They  fell  upon  them, 
in  two  divisions,  at  midnight.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  made,  but  the  patriots  were  vie* 
torious.  Marion  lost  but  one  man  killed  ;  the  enemy  were  almost  annihilated.  This  vic- 
tory dispirited  the  Tories  throughout  the  low  country,  and  for  some  time  Marion's  brigade 
enjoyed  needful  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  except  during  a  brief  period  when 
Tarleton,  who  succeeded  Wemyss  in  attempts  to  smite  Marion,  came  in  pursuit.  He  scoured 
the  country  southward  from  Camden,  between  the  Santee  and  the  Black  Rivers,  in  search  of 
the  partisan,  and,  like  Wemyss,  spread  desolation  in  his  path.  Tarleton  exerted  his  utmost 
skill  and  energy,  but  could  never  overtake  the  vigilant  Marion.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  him,  and  feel  sure  of  securing  him  before  to-morrow's  sun,  when  at  the 
same  moment  Marion  would  be  watching  the  movements  of  the  Briton  from  some  dark  nook 
of  a  morass,  and  at  midnight  would  strike  his  rear  or  flank  with  a  keen  and  terrible  blow. 

In  October,  Marion  proceeded  toward  Lynch's  Creek  to  chastise  Harrison,  the  lieutenant 
of  Wemyss,  who  was  encamped  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  Tories.  On  his  way 
toward  Williamsburg,  he  fell  upon  Colonel  Tyne,  who,  with  two  hundred  Tories,  was  en- 
camped at  Tarcote  Swamp,  on  the  forks  of  Black  River,  in  fancied  security.  It  was  mid- 
b  Oct  25    ^^%^^  when  he  struck  the  blow.**     While  some  slept,  others  were  eating  and  drink- 

1780.  ing ;  a  few  were  playing  cards ;  but  none  were  watching.  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete. Some  were  slain,  twenty-three  were  made  prisoners,  but  a  large  portion  escaped  to 
Tarcote  Swamp,  frpm  which  some  soon  appeared  and  joined  the  ranks  />f  the  victor,  upon 
the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  where  he  encamped  a  short  time  after  the  action.  Marion 
did  not  lose  a  man. 

Informed  that  Harrison  had  moved  from  Lynch's  Creek,  Marion  collected  some  new  re- 
cruits, and  with  his  bold  followers  pushed  forward  to  assail  the  British  post  at  Georgetown, 
where  only  he  could  procure  what  he  now  most  needed,  namely,  salt,  clothing,  and  powder. 
He  knew  a  surprise  would  be  difficult,  and  an  open  assault  dangerous.  He  chose  the  former 
method,  but  when  he  approached,  the  garrison  was  on  the  alert.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  and  Marion,  discomfited,  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  where 
he  fixed  his  camp  and  secured  it  by  such  works  of  art  as  the  absence  of  natural  defenses 
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required.  In  this  skirmisb,  Gabriel  Marioo,  a  nephew  of  the  general,  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  murdered  on  the  spot.  After  that,  "  No  quarter  for  Tories  !*'  was  the  battle  cry  of 
Marion's  men. 

From  Snow's  Island'  Marion  sent  out  his  scouts  in  every  direction,  and  there  he  planned 
some  of  bis  boldest  expeditions.  Re-enforcements  came,  and  at  the  close  of  1780,  Marion 
felt  strong  enough  to  confront  any  British  detachment  then  abroad  from  bead-quarters. 

While  Greene's  army  was  approaching  the  Pedee  early  in  1781,  Marion  was  very  active 
abroad  from  his  camp,  at  which  he  always  lef^  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defense.  Here 
and  there  he  was  smiting  detachments  of  the  British  army ;  and  when  Lee,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Greene  to  join  him  with  a  part  of  his  legion,  sought  for  Marion,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  be  found,  for  his  rapid  marches  were  in  the  midst  of  vast  swamps. 
As  soon  as  the  junction  was  consummated,*  these  brave  partisans  planned  an  expe-  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
dition  against  the  British  post  at  Georgetown,  then  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  i^si. 
Although  the  British  works  were  strong,  and  our  partisans  had  no  cannons,  they  felt  con- 
fident of  the  success  of  their  plan,  which  was  to  attack  the  town  and  fortifications  at  two 
separate  points.  One  division  went  down  the  Pedee  in  boats,  the  other  proceeded  cautiously 
by  land.  The  attack  was  made  at  midnight,  but  nothing  was  eHected  beyond  the  capture 
of  Campbell  (the  commandant)  and  a  few  privates,  and  slaying  some  stragglers  from  the 
garrison,  who  could  not  escape  to  the  stockade.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  fruitless  of  good 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  audacity  of  the  attempt  had  a  powerful  eHect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  British  officers  at  the  South,  and  the  contemplated  movement  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  forces  from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior,  was  abandoned.  Thus  was  begun  a  series 
of  movements  to  kee|)  Cornwallis  from  Virginia  until  a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected  in 
Carolina  to  oppose  him,  which  was  the  object  of  earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Greene. 

After  resting  a  few  hours,  Marion  and  Lee  moved  rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the  San- 
tee,  toward  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  surprise  Colonel  Watson,  who  had  taken  post  there.  That 
officer,  informed  of  his  approach,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above, 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  hastened  on  toward  Camden.  At  this  time  Greene 
was  commencing  his  famous  retreat,  and  summoned  Huger  and  his  troops  at  Cheraw,  and 
Lee  with  his  whole  legion,  to  meet  him  at  Guilford.  The  events  which  ensued  in  thai 
quarter  have  been  detailed  iji  preceding  chapters.* 

The  departure  of  Lee,  with  his  legion,  greatly  weakened  Marion's  force.     Yet  he  was 

'  This  island  is  at  the  coofliience  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee.  It  is  chiefly  high  river  swamp, 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  filled  with  game.  The  lower  portions  are  cane-brakes,  and  a  few 
spots  are  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  Here  was.thb  scene  of  the  interview  between 
Marion  and  a  young  British  officer  from  Georgetown,  so  well  remembered  by  tradition,  and  so  well  delin- 
eated by  the  pen  of  Siroms  and  the  pencil  of  White.  The  officer  who  came  to  treat  respecting  prisoners 
was  led  blind-folded  to  the  camp  of  Marion.  There  he  Arst  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the  great  partisan 
leader,  and  around  him  in  groups  were  his  followers,  lounging  beneath  magnificent  trees  draped  with  moss. 
When  their  business  was  concluded,  Marion  invited  the  young  Briton  to  dine  with  him.  He  remained,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes  brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  which  the 
general  partook  freely,  and  invited  his  guest  to  do  the  same.  "  Surely,  general,'^  said  the  officer,  "  this  can 
not  be  your  ordinary  fare !"  '* Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Marion,  "and  we  are  fortunate,  on  this  occasion,  en- 
tertaining company,  to  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance.''  It  is  related  that  the  young  officer  gave  up 
his  commission  on  his  return,  declaring  that  such  a  people  oould  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be  subdued. 

'  At  about  this  time,  Colonel  Harden,  a  gentleman  of  Beaufort,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs 
of  his  district,  had  taken  refuge  in  Williamsburg,  marched  with  seventy  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  comrades 
to  visit  their  homes.  A  few  others  from  Georgia,  under  C&lonel  Baker,  accompanied  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  foe,  then  in  possession  of  the  country  upon  the  Lower  Santee  and  Edisto,  they  ravaged  'the  region 
from  Monk's  Corner  to  the  Savannah  River.  Like  Marion,  Harden  made  rapid  and  exoentric  marches, 
and  always  baffled  pursuit.  He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Savannah  as  often  as  circumstances  required, 
and  soon  his  force  amounted  to  two  hundred  men.  The  name  of  Harden  became  as  terrible  to  the  Tories 
of  Beaufort.  Barnwell,  and  Colleton,  as  that  of  Marion  beyond  the  Santee.  He  had  several  skirmishes 
with  British  detachments,  and  finally,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1781,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  redoubt 
and  garrison  called  Fort  Balfour,  at  ancient  Pocataligo,  below  the  Combahee.  Having  awed  the  Tories 
m  that  section  of  the  state.  Colonel  Harden  and  his  detacjmient  joined  the  forces  under  General  Pickens, 
higher  up  on  the  Savannah 
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not  less  active  tban  before,  and  his  enterprises  were  generally  more  important  and  success* 
All.  He  sent  out  small  detachments  to  beat  up  Tory  camps  and  recruiting  stations,  where- 
ever  they  might  be  found.  His  subordinates  caught  his  spirit  and  imitated  his  example, 
and  were  generally  successful.  The  brothers  Captain  and  Major  Postelle  greatly  annoy- 
ed the  British  and  Tories  beyond  the  Santee,  in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  early  in  1781. 
Like  Marion,  his  subordinates  never  lingered  upon  the  arena  of  victory  to  be  surprised,  but, 
when  a  blow  was  struck,  they  hastened  away  to  other  fields  of  conflict.  The  great  partisan 
never  encumbered  himself  with  prisoners — ^he  always  paroled  them. 

Toward  the  last  of  January,*  we  find  the  blacksmiths  of  Kingstree  forging  saws  into- 
rough  broadswords  for  a  corps  of  cavalry  which  Marion  placed  in  command  of  Col- 
onel Peter  Horry.  In  February,  Horry  is  observed  eastward  of  the  Pedee  battling  with 
Tories  and  British  regulars.  Soon  afterward  he  is  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight 
hours,  near  Georgetown,  slaying  almost  one  half  of  his  adversaries,  and  winning  the  victory. 
Every  where  the  name  of  Marion  was  feared,  and  the  presence  of  his  men  was  dreaded  by 
the  opponents  of  the  patriot  cause. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Colonel  Watson  was  sent  with  a  select  corps  of  five  hundred  men 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Marion's  brigade.  He  moved  with  caution,  evidently  afraid  of 
the  partisan,  for  he  was  then  striking  successful  blows  at  different  points,  in  rapid  succession* 
and  appeared  to  be  possessed  of  ubiquitous  powers.'  Marion  observed  him,  and  concentrated 
his  force  on  Snow*s  Island,  whence  he  sallied  forth  as  occasion  required.  He  sped  with 
rapid  foot  to  the  path  of  Watson's  approach,  and  at  Wiboo  Swamp,  nearly  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Santee  Canal,  he  confronted  him.  The  advanced  guards  of  Marion  and  Watson  (the 
former  under  Horry,  the  latter  under  Rich  boo,  a  Tory  colonol)  met  unerpectedly,  and  a  se- 
vere skirmish  ensued.  Other  portions  of  the  two  armies  engaged  in  the  fight  The  field- 
pieces  of  Watson  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  Marion  was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  Williamsburg.  At  a  bridge  over  the  Black  River,  below  Kingstree,  he  check- 
ed his  pursuers  by  well-aimed  rifle-balls  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  fire.  Down 
the  stream,  upon  opposite  sides,  the  belligerents  marched  nearly  ten  miles,  skirmishing  all 
the  way.  Darkness  terminated  the  conflict,  and  both  parties  arranged  their  Hying  camps 
for  rest,  near  each  other.  For  ten  days  Watson  remained  stationary,  continually  an- 
noyed by  Marion,  until  he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  certain  destruction  in  detail  there, 
or  attempt  boldly  to  fight  his  way  to  Georgetown.  He  decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and 
at  midnight  he  fled.  Marion  pursued,  fell  upon  him  at  Sampit  Bridge,  near  Georgetown, 
and  smote  down  many  of  his  wearied  soldiers.  Watson  escaped  to  Georgetown  with  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  complaining  that  Marion  would  not  "  fight  like  a  gentleman  or  a 
Christian  !" 

Sad  intelligence  now  reached  Marion.     The  Tory  colonel,  Doyle,  had  penetrated  to  his 

camp  on  Snow's  Island,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed  his  provisions  and  stores,  and 

then  marched  up  Lynches  Creek.      He  pursued  the  marauder  until  he  was  informed  that 

Doyle  had  destroyed  all  his  heavy  baggage,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  day's  march  on  the 

road  to  Camden.     Mation  wheeled,  and  hastened,  through  the  overflowed  swamps,  to  con- 

.  front  Watson,  who  was  again  in  motion  with  fresh  troops,  and  had  encamped  upon  Cat-fish 

Creek,  near  the  present  Marion  Court  House.     Our  partisan  encamped  within  five  miles 

of  him,  and  there  he  was  joined  by  Lee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.b     This  junction 

alarmed  Watson.     He  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  wheeled  his  field-pieces  into 

Cat-fish  Creek,  and  fled  precipitately  by  a  circuitous  route  back  to  G^rgetown. 

"^'      '  Soon  af\er  this,  we  find  Marion^  hanging  upon  the  rear  of  Lord  Rawdon  on  his 

^  At  this  time,  Major  M^Ilraith,  with  a  force  about  equal  to  that  of  Marion's,  was  met  by  the  latter  in 
a  swamp  near  Nelson's  Ferry.  They  prepared  for  battle,  when  M'llraith,  who  was  a  humane  man,  made 
the  chivalric  proposition  that  twenty  picked  men  of  each  army  should  meet  and  fight  for  victory.  It  was 
agreed  to ;  the  forty  men  weie  drawn  up  in  line  and  approached  each  other,  when  those  of  M Wraith's 
party  fell  back.  The  sun  went  down,  and  yet  they  lingered ;  and  at  midnight,  M'llniith  doubtless  oon- 
sidcring  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  decamped,  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  behind.  He  was  por- 
ijcd  by  Colonel  Horry  early  in  the  morning,  but  without  eflfect. 
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retreat  from  Nelson's  Ferry  toward  Charleston ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  siege  of 
Ninety-Six,  he  was  often  with  Sumter  and  Colonel  Washington,  watching  the  enemy's  move- 
ments near  the  Santee  and  Edisto,  and  cutting  off  intelligence  and  supplies  from  Cruger. 

In  June*  Marion  took  possession  of  Georgetown,  the  garrison  fleeing  down  Winyaw  Bay 
after  a  slight  resistance.  He  could  not  garrison  it,  so  he  moved  the  stores  up  the 
Ped^e  to  his  old  encampment  on  Snow's  Island,  and  demolished  the  military  works. 
Informed  that  the  Loyalists  of  Charleston  had  organized,  and  under  Colonel  Ball  were 
about  to  ravage  the  country  south  of  the  Santee,  he  anticipated  them.  He  drove  off  the 
cattle,  removed  the  provisions  to  a  place  of  safety,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  left  nothing 
but  barrenness  and  desolation  in  the  district  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

We  have  observed  (page  695)  that  soon  after  Greene  abandoned  bis  design  of  attacking 
Rawdon  at  Orangeburg,  and  retired  to  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  he  detached  Sumter,  with 
Marion,  Lee,  and  other  active  partisans,  to  beat  up  the  British  posts  in  the  direction  of 
Charleston,  drive  these  hostile  detachments  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  cut  ofi^all  convoys 
of  supplies  for  the  British  troops  on  the  Edisto.  The  chief  object  to  be  gained  was  to  cause 
Rawdon  to  abandon  Orangeburg  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Charleston.  Sumter  was  the 
commander-in-chief  of  this  expedition.  As  he  approached  Monk's  Corner,  he  divided  his 
little  army  into  separate  detachments.  Among  the  subordinate  commanders  of  these  were 
Horry,  Mayham,  Taylor,  the  Hamptons,  and  James.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  first  at- 
tacked, made  no  resistance  to  Colonel  Lee,  who  also  captured,  at  about  the  same  time,  all 
the  wagons  and  wagon  horses  belonging  to  a  conVoy  of  provisions ;  while  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton  pressed  forward  to  the  very  lines  at  Charleston,  captured  the  patrol  and  guard 
at  the  Quarter-house,  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  spread  terror  through  the  town.  He 
also  took  fifty  prisoners  (mounted  refugees)  at  Strawberry  Ferry,  and  burned  four  vessels  la- 
den with  valuable  stores  for  the  British  army. 

At  Biggin,  near  Monk's  Corner,  where  Huger's  cavalry  were  surprised  more  than  a  year 
before,  was  a  strong  force  of  about  five  hundred  infantry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and 
a  piece  of  artillery,  under  Colonel  Coates  of  the  British  army.  Biggin  Church,  and  a 
redoubt  at  Monk's  Corner,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  composed  the  defenses  of  the 
garrison.  Against  these  Sumter,  Marion,  and  Lee  proceeded.  They  halted  at  sunset 
within  a  short  distance  of  Coates's  camp,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him  early  in  the 
morning.  Coates,  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  brought  by  his  patrols,  that  one  half  of 
Greene's  army,  with  all  the  partisan  ofiUcers  of  the  South,  were  upon  him,  decamped  during 
the  night,  set  fire  to  Biggin  Church,  so  as  to  destroy  stores  which  he  could  not  carry  away, 
and  crossing  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  River  on  the  eastern  side,  retreated  rapidly 
toward  Charleston.  When  the  blaze  of  the  church  was  perceived  in  the  American  camp, 
Sumter  called  his  troops  to  arms  and  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives.  Within  a  short  distaiioe 
of  Quimby's  Creek  Bridge,  eighteen  miles  from  Monk's  Corner,  the  cavalry  of  Lee  and 
Marion  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  flying  troops.  Dismayed  at  the  near  approach  of 
horsemen,  they  cast  down  their  arms  without  firing  a  gun,  and  begged  for  quarter.  Coates 
had  crossed  the  bridge  with  his  main  body,  and  was  waiting  for  the  passage  of  his  rear- 
guard, with  the  baggage,  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  planks  were  already  loosened,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  its  demolition  when  the  American  cavalry  approached. 
The  brave  Armstrong,  with  a  section  of  Lee's  horsemen,  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  fell 
upon  the  British  guard  with  a  howitzer  stationed  there  for  its  defense,  and  drove  the  ar- 
tillerists from  the  gun.  The  place  of  contest  was  a  narrow  causeway  and  lane  leading  id 
the  bridge,  and  for  a  short  time  a  close  and  deadly  conflict  ensued.  Many  of  the  British 
fled,  and  Coates  and  some  of  his  ofi^cers  were  left  to  fight  alone,  defended  only  by  a  wagon. 
Another  section  of  the  cavalry,  under  Carrington,  followed  close  upon  Armstrong,  and  leap- 
mg  the  chasm  formed  by  the  casting  down  of  some  loose  planks  by  the  hoofs  of  Armstrong's 
horses,  joined  in  the  close  combat  with  the  enemy.  Lee  had  now  gained  the  bridge,  where 
Captain  O'Neil,  with  the  third  section,  had  halted.  Captain  Mayham,  of  Marion's  cavalr)', 
dashed  by  them,  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.     The  chasm  liad  been  widened  by 
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the  passage  of  Carrington's  troops,  and  all  Lae's  efibrts  to  repair  the  breach  were  ineffectaal. 
The  stream  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  the  shores  too  muddy  to  land  if  the  horses  had  swam 
it,  and,  consequently,  a  victory  so  nearly  secured  had  to  be  abandoned.  Coates,  with  his  re- 
captured  howitzer,  retreated  to  a  strong  two-story  house  and  other  buildings  a  little  further  up 
the  stream,  into  which  many  of  his  soldiers  had  fled  at  the  first  attack.  There  he  was  assail- 
ed by  Sumter  and  Marion,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  waged  for  three  hours.  Darkness,  and  the  failure  of  the  powder  of  the  patriots,  term- 
inated the  contest.  Fifty  of  Marion's  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  seventy  of  the 
British  fell.  Coates  held  his  position,  and  Sumter,  informed  of  the  approach  of  Rawdon,  col- 
lected his  own  immediate  forces,  crossed  the  Santee,  and  joined  Greene  upon  the  HighlliUs, 
while  Marion  remained  lower  down  upon  the  river  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  about  this  time,  while  the  army  of  General  Greene  was  in  repose  near  the 
Wateree,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  leading  Whig  of  South  Carolina, 
took  place  at  Charleston  ;  an  event  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans,  and  of  just  men 
in  Europe,  marked  the  character  of  the  British  officer  in  command  at  Charleston  with  the 
&)ul  stain  of  dishonor  and  savage  cruelty.*     The  patriots  were  greatly  exasperated  by  it,  and 

'  Isaac  Hayne  was  a  highly  respected  and  welUbeloved  citizen  of  Sooth  Carolina.  He  was  aniong  the 
early  patriots  of  that  state  who  took  the  field,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  served  in  a  com- 
pany of  mounted  militia,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  corps  was  not 
in  the  city,  hot  operated  in  the  open  country,  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers,  consequently  it  was  not  included 
in  the  capitulation.  After  that  event  his  command  was  dispersed,  and  he  returned  to  his  family  and  estate, 
near  the  Edisto.  Believing  that  the  wisest  policy  for  him  to  pursue  was  to  go  to  Charleston,  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  take  his  parole  like  others,  he  repaired  thither.  He  was  too  confiding  in  the  honor 
of  the  conquerors,  for,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  influence,  the  commandant  refused  the  privilege,  and 
told  him  that  he  most  either  become  a  British  subject  or  submit  to  close  confinement.  He  would  gladly 
have  endured  imprisonment,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  family  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  marauders,  and  the  pestilence  of  small-pox,  then  spreading  over  the  lower  country.  He  consulted  his 
friend.  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian,  who  was  himself  a  prisoner  in  Charleston,  and,  influenced  by  family  afiec- 
tion,  he  accepted  a  British  protection  upon  the  humiliating  terms  proposed  by  Clinton  in  his  second  and 
cruel  proclamation,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  was  assur^  by  Patterson,  the  deputy  British  com- 
mandant in  Charleston,  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  *'  For,''  he  said, 
^'  when  the  regular  forces  of  his  majesty  need  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  it 
will  be  high  time  for  them  to  leave  it." 

Colonel  Hayne  was  often  called  upon  by  subordinate  oflicers  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king,  but  steadDy 
refused.  When,  in  1781,  Greene  approached  with  a  Continental  army,  and  the  partisan  troops  had  swept 
royal  power  from  almost  every  place  where  it  had  planted  its  heel  of  military  subjugation.  Colonel  Hajme 
felt  released  from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  because  its  conditions  were  such  that  iu  obligations  ceased  when 
royal  rule  should  be  suppressed.  When  again  summoned  (as  he  was  peremptorily,  while  his  wife  was  upon 
her  dying  bed)  to  repair,  wMth  arms,  to  the  British  camp  at  Charleston,  he  again  refused.  He  did  more; 
he  buckled  on  his  armor,  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and,  forswearing  his  forced  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  he  pledged  his  life  to  the  defense  of  his  country.  With  a  troop  of  horse,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Harden,  he  scoured  the  country  toward  Charleston,  and  captured  General  Andrew  Williamson,  a 
former  efficient  patriot,  but  now  active  in  the  British  service.  When  inteUigence  of  the  event  reached  the 
city,  a  troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hayne.  A  battle  ensued^  and  the  patriot  was  made  a  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  Charleston.  Colonel  Nesbit  Balfour,  a  proud,  vain,  and  ambitious  man,  was  then  the 
commandant.  He  knew  that  the  surest  road  to  distinction  was  rigor  toward  the  rebels.  He  chose  to  con- 
sider Hayne  a  traitor,  because  he  had  signed  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  took  up  arms  against  the  king. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Balfour  to  distinguish  himself,  and  Hayne  was  oast  into  the  provost  prison, 
'and  kept  there  until  Rawdon  arrjved  from  Orangeburg.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
where  neither  the  members  nor  the  witnesses  were  sworn.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a  mockery,  for 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  had  prejudged  him  worthy  of  death.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  No  one,  not  even  the  prisoner,  supposed  that  such  cruelty  was  contemplated,  until 
the  sentence  was  made  public,  and  he  had  but  two  days  to  live !  The  men  of  the  city  pleaded  for  him ; 
the  women  signed  petitions,  and  went  in  troops  and  upon  their  knees  implored  a  remission  of  his  sentence. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Peronneau,  with  his  orphan  children  (for  his  wife  w^as  in  her  grave),  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
knelt  in  supplication  before  his  judges,  but  in  vain.  Rawdon  and  Balfour  were  inexorable,  and  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  July,  1781,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  and  most  amiable  of  men  was  bung  upoti  a  gibbet.  Like 
Andre,  he  asked  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier,  but  this  boon  was  denied  him.  Thirty-two  years  afterward,  Lord 
Rawdon,  in  a  letter  to  General  Henry  Lee  (see  his  Memoirs,  page  459),  attempted  to  excuse  his  want  of  hu- 
manity, by  pleading  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  But  the  denunciations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  tine, 
in  the  House  of  Lord^i,  and  the  truth  of  history,  have  given  the  whole  transaction  the  stamp  of  barbarism. 
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i  "" 

Greoeral  Greene  gave  the  British  commander  notice  that  ha  would  retaliate  when  oppor- 
tunity  should  offer,  not  by  the  sacrifice  of  misguided  Tories,  but  of  British  officers.  He  soon 
had  power  to  exhibit  terrible  retribution,  but  happily,  actuated  by  a  more  humane  policy, 
Greene  hesitated  ;  the  beams  of  peace  soon  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  bloody  human  sac- 
rifices were  prevented. 

Here  let  us  resume  the  general  narrative  of  events  in  the  South  not  already  related,  from 
the  time  of  the  encampment  of  Greene  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  1781,  until  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British  the  following  year. 

We  have  noticed  on  page  705,  that  Greene's  camp  upon  the  Hills  was  broken  up  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  and  the  remnants  of  his  diminished  army  were  put  in  motion 
toward  Charleston.  Already  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  had 
reached  him,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival^  was  made  jubilant  by  the  army.  In  the 
mean  while,  Marion  was  operating  with  vigor.  He  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Santee  upon  one  of  his  secret  expeditions,  and  as  suddenly  was  seen  sweeping  across  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Edisto,  on  his  way  to  relieve  Colonel  Harden,  who  was  closely 
pressed  near  Parker's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Jacksonborough,  in  Colleton  District,  by  a 
British  force  of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major  Eraser.  That  officer's  camp  was  at  the 
ferry.  Marion  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sent  but  some  of  his  swiftest  horses  with 
experienced  riders  to  decoy  his  enemy  into  the  snare.  Eraser,  with  his  cavalry,  fell  into 
the  ambuscade  in  a  narrow  place,  and  was  terribly  handled. ^  The  sure  rifles  of  bAaR.3a 
Marion's  men  thinned  his  ranks,  and  had  not  their  ammunition  failed  them,  they  ^^i* 
would  have  accomplished  a  complete  victory.  Eor  the  want  of  powder,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the  palm  was  oflered  to  them.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
severe,  while  Marion  was  not  bereft  of  a  man.  He  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  Harden,  and 
as  we  have  seen  (page  699),  obedient  to  the  call  of  Greene,  hastened  toward  the  Santee  and 
joined  the  American  army  at  Laurens's  plantation,^  when  pressing  on  toward  Eu<  ^  g^^  ^ 
taw.  After  the  great  battle  at  that  place,  and  his  pursuit  of  Stewart,  Marion  en-  ^78l 
camped  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  cane-brake  on  Santee  River  Swamp,  and  awaited  an  oc- 
casion again  to  go  forth  to  action. 

The  British  commander,  ignorant  of  the  weakened  condition  of  Marion's  brigade,'  and 
the  great  diminution  of  Greene's  army,  was  alarmed  when  he  was  informed  that  the  latter 
had  crossed  the  Congarce,  and  was  again  pressing  on  toward  Eutaw.  He  struck  his  tents 
and  hastened  toward  Charleston.  Perceiving  this  movement,  Greene  left  his  army  while 
on  its  march  from  the  Santee  Hills,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  as  many 
infantry  moved  rapidly  toward  Charleston.  The  garrison  at  Dorchester,  more  than  six 
hundred  strong,  advised  of  his  approach,  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  so  sudden  and  vig- 
orous was  the  charge  of  Colonel  Hampton,  of  the  advance,  that  the  enemy  wheeled  and  fled 
in  great  confusion  to  their  camp.  Believing  the  whole  army  of  Greene  to  be  near,  they 
destroyed  all  the  public  property,  cast  their  cannons  into  the  Ashley,  and  then  fled  toward 
Charleston,  closely  pursued.  At  the  Quarter- house  they  were  joined  by  Stewart's  forces, 
retreating  by  another  road,  and  all  hastened  to  the  city  gates.  Terror  spread  through  the 
town.  The  bells  were  rung,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  every  friend  of  the  crown  was 
called  to  the  defense  of  the  city.  Greene's  object  was  accomplished  ;  the  British  outpostSu 
were  driven  in,  and  he  hastened  to  join  his  army,  now  encamped  at  Round  O,  not  far  from 
the  Four  Holes'  Creek,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  city.  Marion  and  his  men  lingered 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cooper  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  incursions  be- 
yond Charleston  Neck.     St.  Clair  had  driven  the  British  from  Wilmington,  and  only  Charles- 

*  After  the  battle  at  Eutaw,  Marion  was  re<enrorced  by  detachments  of  mountain  men,  under  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Sevier,  the  heroes  of  King^s  Mountain,  and  with  them  he  confidently  took  the  field.  He  attack- 
ed the  British  outpost  at  Fairlawn,  while  the  main  body,  nnder  Stewart,  were  encamped  behind  redoubts  at 
Wappetaw  and  Wantoot.  The  attack  upon  Fairlawn  was  successful.  The  garrison,  and  three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  with  provisions  and  stores,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Marion 
prepared  for  other  enterprises,  when  the  Mountaineers,  after  about  three  weeks*  service,  suddenly  left  him 
and  returned  to  the  upper  country.     No  satisfactory  reason  for  this  movement  has  ever  been  given. 
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ton  and  Savannah,  with  their  respective  dependencies,  now  reniained  ip  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Royalists. 

Governor  Rutledge,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  now  prepared  to  re-establish  civil  gov- 
ernment. He  first  offered  conditional  pardon  to  Tories  and  others  who  should  join  the 
American  army.  Hundreds  came  from  the  British  lines  and  eagerly  accepted  the  govern- 
or's clemency.  Writs  for  an  election  of  representatives  were  issued,  and  in  January,  1782, 
a  Republican  Legislature  convened  at  Jacksonborough,  on  the  Edisto,  thirty-five  miles  be- 
low Charleston. 

Hope  dawned  upon  the  future  of  the  South,  and  the  bowed  head  of  Republicanism  was 
lifted  up.  General  Leslie,  the  chief*  commandant  in  Charleston,  perceived  the  change  in 
the  aspect  of  afiairs^with  alarm,  and  sent  out  proclamations,  filled  with  promises  and  men- 
aces, to  counteract  the  movements  of  the  patriots.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  perceived 
the  waning  of  British  power  as  the  area  of  its  action  was  diminished,  and  promises  and 
threats  were  alike  unheeded.  The  army  of  Greene  drew  near  to  Jacksonborough,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  Charleston  road,  six  miles  below  the  town.  Thus  protected,  the  Legis- 
lature acted  freely  and  judiciously,  and  from  that  time  the  civil  power  met  with  no  oh- 
atructions. 

John's  Island  was  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Wilmington.  Greene  resolved  to  expel  them.  An  expedition  for  the 
purpose  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens,  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  who  had 
lately  come  from  the  field  of  victory  at  Yorktown.  Lee  was  his  second  in  command.  An 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  January,^  to  surprise  and  capture 
the  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  but  the  miscarriage  of  a  part  of  their  plan  deprived 
them  of  their  anticipated  victory.  Yet  the  design  was  not  abandoned.  A  large  body  of 
Greene's  army  moved  forward,  and  Craig,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  abandoned  the  island, 
and  fled,  with  his  troops,  to  Charleston.  A  few  prisoners,  and  provisions  and  stores  of  the 
camp,  were  the  spoils  of  victory.  Still  further  secure,  the  Legislature  now  labored  iDdos- 
triously  and  without  fear.  Confiscation  laws  were  enacted  ;  the  currency  was  regulated ; 
general  laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  state  were  adopted  ;  and  a  bill  was  origin- 
ated for  presenting  to  General  Greene,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.'      They  closed  their  labors  by  electing  John  Matthews  governor. 

From  this  time  until  the  evacuation  of  Charleston,  military  operations  were  confined  to 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  procure  supplies  from  the  country,  and  opposition 
thereto  by  the  patriots.  In  these  operations,  Marion's  brigade  was  conspicuous.  Elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Jacksonborough,  he  left  it  in  command  of  Colonel  Horry. 
Previous  to  his  departure,  he  had  a  severe  skirmish,  near  Monk's  Corner,  with  three  hundred 
regulars  and  Loyalists,  who  came  up  from  Charleston  to  surprise  him.  He  repulsed  them, 
but  soon  afterward,  while  he  was  absent,  a  larger  force,  under  Colonel  Thompson  (the  cel- 
ebrated Count  Rumford,  subsequently),  attacked  his  brigade  near  the  Santee.  Fortunately, 
he  arrived  during  the  engagement,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  defeat  and  partial  dis- 
persion of  his  beloved  troops.  The  remnant  of  his  brigade  rallied  around  him,  and  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Santee  to  reorganize  and  recruit. 

The  main  armies  continued  quiet.  Each  felt  too  weak  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  other. 
Leslie's  condition  was  far  worse  than  Greene's.  Confined  within  the  city,  provisions  soon 
became  scarce,  while  the  flight  of  Tories  to  the  town  increased  the  demand.  Greene  had 
ample  provisions,  and  moving  forward,  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Ashley,  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  enemy's  lines.  Unable  to  damage  the  Americans  in  warfare,  the  British  em- 
ployed stratagem  and  bribery  to  weaken  their  power.  Emissaries  came  into  camp,  and  a 
mutinous  spirit  was  engendered.  A  scheme  was  planned  to  abduct  Greene,  and  convey 
him  to  Charleston.  It  was  discovered  twenty-four  hours  before  it  ripened,  and  was  crushed. 
The  conspirators  were  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.     Gomell,  the  leader,  was  executed,  and 

*  This  example  was  imitated  by  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  former  roted 
him  five  thoasand  guineas,  and  the  latter  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land. 
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lour  of  his  known  companions  in  crime  were  sent,  guarded,  up  to  Orangeburg.     The  demon 
of  discord  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  British  made  no  further  attempts  to  arouse  it. 

Early  in  April,  Marion,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  sent  to  **  keep  watch  and  ward" 
over  the  country  between  the  Cooper  and  Santee  Rivers.  A  Scotchman,  pretending  to  be 
a  deserter,  came  out  from  the  city,  visited  Marion,  and  passed  on  unsuspected  toward  the 
Scotch  settlements  on  the  Pedee.  Soon  an  insurrection  appeared  in  that  quarter,  and  Ma- 
rion was  informed  that  Major  Gainey,  for  the  third  time,  was  gathering  the  Tories.  The 
pretended  deserter  was  a  spy,  and,  by  false  representations  of  the  power  of  the  British  and 
weakness  of  the  Americans,  he  called  the  Highlanders  to  arms.  The  spy  was  caught  and 
hanged  while  returning  to  Charleston,  and  before  Gainey  could  organize  his  recruits,  Ma- 
rion fell  upon  him.  More  than  five  hundred  Loyalists  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Gainey. 
thoroughly  humbled,  joined  the  ranks  of  Marion.^ 

While  the  theater  of  war  was  thus  narrowing,  British  statesmen  of  all  parties,  consider- 
ing the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  as  the  death-blow  to  all  hope  for  future  con- 
quests, turned  their  attention  to  measures  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  unnatural 
war.  General  Conway,  the  firm  and  long-tried  friend  of  the  Americans,  ofiered  a  resolu- 
tion in  Parliament  in  February,*  which  was  preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  a  de- 
cree for  commanding  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  opposition  pressed  the  subject  warmly  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Conway  moved  **  That  the  House 
would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise,  or 
by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America.''  The  resolution  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  next  day  the  attorney 
general  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the  Americans.  Lord  North,  after  an  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  as  prime  minister,  for  twelve  years,  finding  himself  in  the  minority,  re- 
signed the  seals  of  oflSce.b  Orders  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  speedily  went  forth  ,,March«, 
to  the  British  commanders  in  America,  and  preparations  were  soon  made  for  evac-  ^'^^ 
uating  the  cities  of  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Leslie  was  apprised  of  these  proceedings  in  Parliament,  he  proposed  to 
General  Greene  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  South.  That  officer,  like  a  true  soldier,  re- 
fused to  meddle  in  civil  affairs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  the 
only  competent  tribunal  to  decide.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  and 
while  no  important  military  movement  was  made  by  the  main  army  of  either  party,  each 
was  as  vigilant  as  if  an  active  campaign  was  in  progress. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  August,  Leslie,  in  general  orders,  declared  his  intention  of  evacua- 
ting Charleston,  and  sent  a  flag  to  Greene  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive and  purchase  supplies  from  the  planters.'     Greene  refused  his  acquiescence,  for  it 

*■  Among  the  insargents  was  the  notorious  David  Fanning,  a  Loyalist  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  desperate  and  brutal  of  the  Tory  leaders,  and  at  one  time  had  command  of  almost  a  thousand 
marauders  like  himself.     He  became  a  terror  to  the  people  of  central  North  Carolina.     He  captured  manj^ 

leading  Whigs,  and  took  them  to  Craig,  at  Wilmington.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  September,  1781,  he  and  his  associate.  Hector 
M'Neil,  with  their  followers,  entered  Hilbborough,  carried  off 
the  governor,  Thomas  Burke,*  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  and 
hastened  with  them  toward  Wilmington.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  a  party  under  General  Butler,  and  a  severe  skirmish 
ensued  at  Lindley^s  Mill,  on  Cane  Creek.  Fanning  was  wounded,  but  successfully  retreated  with  his  prts-' 
oners  to  Wilmington.  After  the  defeat  here  mentioned,  on  the  Pedee,  Fanning  went  to  Charleston,  and  ao- 
oompanied  the  Tories  who  fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1825. 

*  Greene's  army  now  covered  a  fertile  district,  where  wealth  abounded,  and  prevented  foraging  and 

*  TbomM  Barke  wm  one  of  the  porett  pntriots  of  the  Sotith.  He  wm  a  nttiTe  of  Ireland ;  came  in  early  life  to  Virginia, 
and  in  1774  aetded  at  practicing  lawyer,  in  HUlaboroagh,  North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  eariioat  Republican  legtalatora 
in  the  atate.  He  waa  a  number  of  the  Prorincial  Congreaa  at  Halifax  in  1776,  and  of  the  Continental  Congreaa,  from  1777  tiU 
1781,  when  he  waa  chosen  governor  of  hia  atate.  After  hia  capture  by  Fanning,  he  waa  aent  to  Charleston,  and  kept  cloaely 
fvarded.  upon  John's  Island,  when  Craig  commanded  there.  He  escaped,  and  in  1789  rtaomed  his  ofBdal  dutiea.  He  died  ai 
HDlsborough  in  1783. 
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would  tend  to  nourish  a  viper,  perhaps  yet  disposed  to  sting.  Leslie  replied  that  he  should 
obtain  supplies  by  force,  for  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  before  putting  to  sea.  This 
menace  gave  activity  to  the  camp  of  Greene,  for  he  resolved  to  oppose  with  spirit  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  the  country.  General  Gist,  with  a  strong  force,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Stono,  and  spread  defensive  corps,  under  good  officers,  southward  to  the  Com- 
bahee, while  Marion  was  instructed  to  keep  watch  over  the  region  of  the  Lower  Santee. 
Rapidly,  and  in  wide  circuits,  that  partisan,  with  his  cavalry,  scoured  the  region  between 
the  Sampit  and  the  Santee,  and  sometimes  he  would  sweep  down  the  country,  all  the  way 
to  Cainhoy  and  Haddrell*s  Point.  Some  warm  skirmishes  occurred,  but  he  efiectually 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  in  that  quarter. 

Anxious  to  leave  Charleston,  where  famine  stood  menacing  the  army  and  civilians,  Leslie 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  efibrt  to  penetrate  the  country  by  the  Combahee,  for  little  oould 
be  effected  in  the  region  guarded  by  Marion.  He  accordingly  sent  a  large  party  thither  in 
armed  boats  and  schooners,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  passed  up  di- 
rectly toward  the  head  of  the  stream.  Gist,  with  about  three  hundred  cavalry  and  infant- 
ry, hastened  to  oppose  the  invaders,  leaving  Colonel  Laurens  with  a  guard  near  Wappoo, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Charleston.  Laurens,  burning  with  a  desire  for 
active  service,  led  a  sick-bed  and  followed  Gist.  He  overtook  him  upon  the  north  bank 
of  the  Combahee,  near  the  ferry,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  he  was  detached  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Chehaw  Neck,  to  garrison  a  small  redoubt  cast  up  there  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  British  when  they  should  return  down  the  river.  With  fiHy  light  infantry, 
»AaKUft26,  some  matroBses,  and  a  howitzer,  Laurens  moved  down  the  river,«  and  halted 

17B2.  ^i  f}^Q  house  of  Mrs.  Stock,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  resumed  his  march.  He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance, 
when  a  picket  of  the  enemy  was  perceived,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  large  detachment, 
which  lay  concealed  in  the  high  fennel  grass,  arose  and  delivered  a  murderous  £re.  They 
had  been  informed  of  the  march  of  Laurens,  and  landing  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Comba- 
hee, concealed  themselves  in  ambush  by  the  road  side.  Laurens  saw  the  danger  of  a  re- 
treat, and  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  or  fight.  His  brave  spirit  could  not  brook 
the  former,  and  leading  the  way,  he  made  an  energetic  charge  upon  the  foe.  The  step  was 
fatal  to  the  young  commander ;  he  fell  at  the  first  fire.  Captain  Smith  of  the  artillery  was 
also  slain,  the  howitzer  was  seized  by  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  American  force  turned  and 
fled  in  confusion.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  a  short  distance,  when  Gist,  with  a  consid- 
erable force,  confronted  the  victors.  They  recoiled  for  a  moment,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
a  severe  combat  ensued.  The  British  fell  back  to  their  boats,  and  the  field  of  strife  was 
the  field  of  victory  for  the  Americans ;  yet  it  was  dearly  won.  Many  unnamed  patriots 
fell,  and  in  the  death  of  Laurens  the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  promising  men.'      The 

plundering  where  the  enemy  had  generally  foand  the  best  supplies.  Perceiving  their  homes  thus  secured, 
many  of  the  families  returned  from  exile,  and  every  where  the  board  of  hospitality  was  wide  spread  to  their 
deliverers.  The  rugged  features  of  war  were  soon  changed  by  the  refinements  of  social  life,  and  the  sol* 
diers,  who  had  been  battling  for  years  among  desolated  homes  or  the  dark  wilderness,  felt  that  a  paradise 
was  gained.  The  wife  of  General  Greene  reached  his  camp  at  the  close  of  March,  and  was  every  where 
caressed.  The  officers  were  greeted  at  numerous  social  gatherings,  and  the  charms  of  many  a  fair  daughter 
of  the  sunny  South  subdued  hearts  which  never  quailed  before  an  enemy.  In  the  district  occupied  by  the 
army,  were  many  wealthy,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  women,  and  "many,"  says  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Greenty  "  were  the  matrimonial  connections  to  which  this  period  gave  rise  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  heiresses  of  Carolina  and  Georgia." 

*  John  Laurens  was  a  son  of  Henry  Laurens,  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777.  He  joined 
the  army  early  in  1777,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Germantown.  He  continued  in  the  army  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months),  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  until  after  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  in  which  event  he  was  a  conspicuous  participant  as  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  terms.  Early  in  1781,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money 
and  to  procure  arms.  He  was  sucoessful,  and  on  his  return  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Withia 
three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  settled  all  matters  with  Congress,  and  departed  for  the 
army  in  the  South,  under  Greene.  There  he  did  good  service,  and  was  killed  on  the  Combahee,  oo  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1781,  when  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age.     Washington,  who  made 
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British  sacceeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  plunder  from  the  Com* 
babee,  and  from  Beaufort  and  the  neighboring  islands.  They  made  no  other  attempt  to 
procure  supplies,  but  applied  themselves  diligently  to  preparations  for  leaving  Charleston. 
Rosciuszko,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  Laurens's  corps,  watched  Charleston  Neck,  and 
detachments  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Stono.  In  this  latter  service  the  last  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed.* 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  December.  &'  Leslie 
had  leveled  the  walls  of  Charleston  and  demolished  Fort  Johnson,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  thirteenth,  the  American  army  crossed  the  Ashley,  and  slowly  approached  the 
city,  according  to  previous  arrangements  with  Leslie.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
British  marched  to  Gadsden's  Wharf,  and  embarked.  At  eleven  o'clock  an  American 
detachment  took  formal  possession  of  the  town,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  General 
Greene  escorted  Groyernor  Mathews  and  other  civil  officers  to  the  Town  Hall.  .  From  win- 
dows, balconies,  even  housetops,  the  troops  were  greeted  with  cheers,  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  cries,  "  God  bless  you,  gentlemen  !  Welcome  !  welcome  !"  Before  night  the 
British  squadron  (about  three  hundred  sail)  crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last  speck  of  canvas 
of  that  hostile  array  glittered  far  out  upon  the  ocean  in  the  parting  beams  of  the  sun  that 
evening.  The  cool  stariy  night  which  succeeded  was  one  of  great  joy  to  the  people,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  morrow  was  that  of  a  long  and  bright  day  for  the  emancipated  state. 
Generosity  succeeded  revengeful  feelings ;  confiscation  acts  were  repealed  ;  Loyalists  were 
forgiven,  on  repentance,  and  those  who  had  adhered  to  royal  rule  as  the  least  of  two  evils, 
rejoiced  in  the  glories  of  the  happy  days  of  freedom  and  prosperity  which  succeeded. 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  the  war  in  the  Southern  States,  and  depart  for  the 
North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  I  departed  from  Charleston, ^  the  sun  came  b  January  29 
up  from  the  sea  bright  and  unclouded,  and  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  love*  ^9- 
Her  day  to  visit  places  of  note  in  Charleston  and  vicinity.  I  had  already  been  out  to  the 
Lines,  and  the  old  ship-yard  and  magazines  on  Cooper  River,  with  Reverend  Dr.  Smythe. 
The  scars  of  the  former  are  yet  visible  in  several  places  upon  the  Neck,  and  a  portion  of 
the  citadel,  a  remnant  of  the  "  horn  work,"  survives  the  general  wreck  of  the  military 
works  about  Charleston.  It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  passed  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  live  oaks,  draped  with  moss,  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  magazines  and  officers'  quarters, 
among  thick  shrubbery  and  tangled  vines  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  above 
the  city.  A  little  to  the  northwest  of  these  ruins  is  an  ancient  burial-ground,  on  the  verge 
of  a  deep  morass.  The  tall  trees,  pendent  moss,  silent  ruins,  and  deep  shadows  of  night  fast 
hovering  over  the  scene,  gave  the  place  a  tinge  of  romance,  thrilling  and  sad.  On  our  way 
to  this  interesting  spot  we  turned  aside,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  nearer  the  town,  to  view 
a  venerable  and  lordly  magnolia,  under  whose  spreading  branches  tradition  avers  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  held  a  council  of  officers  during  the  siege  in  1780.     Incredible  as  it  may  ap- 

him  his  aid,  loved  him  as  a  child.  He  declared  that  he  coald  discover  no  fault  in  him,  unless  it  was  in- 
trepidity, bordering  on  rashness.  "  Poor  Laurens,''  wrote  Greene,  "  has  fallen  in  a  paltry  little  skirmish. 
You  knew  his  temper,  and  I  predicted  his  fate.  The  love  of  military  glory  made  him  seek  it  upon  occa* 
sions  unworthy  his  rank.  The  state  will  feel  his  loss."  He  was  buried  upon  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Stock, 
in  whose  family  he  spent  the  evening  previous  to  his  death  in  cheerful  conversation.  A  small  inclosure, 
without  a  stone,  marks  his  grave. 

'  Captain  Wilmot,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  commanded  a  company  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering John's  Island,  impatient  of  inaction,  often  crossed  the  river  to  harass  British  foraging  parties  on  the 
island.  While  engaged  in  one  of  these  excursions,  in  company  with  Kosciuszko,  he  fell  into  an  ambus*, 
cade  and  was  kiUed.  This  occurred  in  September,  1782,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  last  life  sacrificed  in 
battle. 

*  Preparatory  to  the  evacuation,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent  the 
oarrjring  away  of  slaves  on  the  departure  of  the  British.  All  was  made  satisfactory ;  but  the  promises  of' ' 
the  enemy  were  shamefully  violated.  Moultrie  says  that  more  than  eight  hundred  slaves,  employed  on 
the  works  in  the  city,  were  seut  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  the 
years  1775  and  1783  the  state  of  South  Carolina  was  robbed  of  twenty-five  thousand  negroes,  valued  at 
aboat  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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pear,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  of  the  house  shaded  by  the  tree  wherein  he  and  his  mother 
were  born,  had  just  felled  it  for  fire-wood.  Instead  of  being  its  destroyer,  who,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  have  been  its  defender  ?  and  when  rude  hands  were  laid  upon  it,  would 
not  have  exclaimed, 

^^  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  1 
Toacb  Dot  a  single  bough ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  V\\  protect  it  now. 
^Twas  my  foreiather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 
Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not ! " — Morris. 

I  sketched  the  venerable  house  near  by,  the  property  of  Col- 
onel William  Cummington  during  the  Revolutiou,  and  mark- 
ing the  position  of  the  stump  of  the  magnolia,  preserved  for 
posterity  a  sketch  of  what  tradition  calls  the  Council  Tree, 
with  its  surroundings. 

It  was  on  the  bright  and  balmy  day  of  my  departure  that  I  visited  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
made  the  sketch  printed  on  page  757.  From  thence  I  crossed  over  to  Haddrell's  Point 
(now  Point  Pleasant),  and  after  passing  an  hour  there,  where  so  many  of  the  brave  patriots 
of  South  Carolina  sufiered  a  long  imprisonment,  I  returned  by  steam-boat  to  the  city. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Revolutionary  fortifications  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  it  is  now  famous 
in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  only  as  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  lefl  Charleston  for  home,  in  a  steam-packet  bound  to 
Wilmington,  bearing  with  me  many  mementoes  of  the  war  for  independence  at  the  South, 
and  filled  with  pleasing  recollections  of  a  journey  of  several  weeks  among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  sunny  land  where  I  had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  true  Republicans, 
keenly  alive  to  the  reflected  glory  of  their  patriot  fathers,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  free 
institutions  of  our  common  country,  the  fruits  of  a  happy  union. 

The  waters  of  the  harbor  were  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  and  I  anticipated  a  delightful  voyage 
to  the  Cape  Fear  ;  but  as  the  city  and  fortifications  receded,  and  we  crossed  the  bar  to  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  we  found  it  heaving  with  long,  silent  undulations,  the  effects 
of  the  subsiding  anger  of  a  storm.  Sea-sickness  came  upon  me,  and  I  went  supperless  to 
my  berth,  where  I  remained  until  we  were  fairly  within  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  at 
Smith's  Island,  on  the  following  morning.  The  low  wooded  shores  of  Carolina  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  landed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Wilmington,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

I  contemplated  spending  a  day  at  Wilmington,  but  circumstances  requiring  me  to  hasten 
homeward,  I  was  there  only  during  the  hour  while  waiting  for  the  starting  of  the  rail- way 
cars  for  the  North.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  to  view  the  town,  where  Republicanism 
was  most  rife  on  the  sea-board  of  North  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution  ;  but  by 
the  kindness  of  friends  there,  especially  of  Edward  Kidder,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  tra- 
ditionally and  pictorially  all  that  I  could  have  possibly  obtained  by  a  protracted  visit. 
Already  I  ha^e  noticed  many  stirring  events  here  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  notice  only  the  British  occupation. 

When,  toward  the  close  of  1780,  Corn- 
wallis  prepared  to  move  from  his  encamp- 
ment at  Winnsborough,  toward  North 
Carolina,  he  directed  Colonel  Balfour,  at 
Charleston,  to  dispatch  a  sufficient  force 
to  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  that  he 
might  have  a  sea-port  for  supplies,  while 
in  that  state.  Major  James  H.  Craig  (who 
was  governor  general  of  Canada  in  1807)  was  sent  with  four  hundred  regulars  to  perform 
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that  service.  He  took  possession  of  the  town  without  much  resistance,  toward  the  close  of 
January,  1781.  He  immediately  fortified  himself,  using  the  Episcopal  church,  a  strong  brick 
edifice  (of  the  front  of  which  the  engraving  is  a  correct  view),  for  a 
citadel.  Craig  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Wilmington  until  the 
arrival  of  Cornwallis,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  after  his  battle  with 
Greene,  at  Guilford.  He  remained  in  Wilmington, with  his  shattered 
army,eighteen  days,  to  recruit  and  to  determine  upon  his  future  course. 
His  residence  was  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets,  now 
(1852)  the  dwelling  of  Doctor  T.  H.  Wright.  Apprised  of  Greene's 
cmmcu.  march  toward  Camden,  and  hoping  to  draw  him  away  from  Rawdon, 

then  encamped  there,  Cornwallis  marched  into  Virginia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Arnold  and 
Phillips  at  Petersburg.     The  subsequent  movements  of 
the  earl,  until  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  have  been  de- 
tailed in  former  chapters. 

Major  Craig  held  possession  of  Wilmington  until  the 
autumn  of  1781,  when,  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis, and  the  approach  of  St.  Clair  on  his  way  to  join 
Greene,  he  abandoned  Wilmington  and  fled  to  Charleston. 
This  was  the  only  post  in  North  Carolina  held  by  the 
British,  and  with  the  flight  of  Craig  all  military  operations  uo«nwai.lw«  Hkad <iua«t«»3.« 
ceased  within  its  borders.' 

The  rail- way  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty- two  miles,  passes  through  a  level  pine  region,  where  little  business  is  done,  except 
gathering  of  turpentine  and  the  manufacture  of  tar.  It  was  a  dreary  day's  ride,  for  on 
every  side  were  interminable  pine  forests,  dotted  with  swamps  and  traversed  by  numerous 
streams,  all  running  ooastward.  We  crossed  the  Neuse  at  Goldsborough,  eighty-five  miles 
north  of  Wilmington,  and  the  Tar  at  Rocky  Mount,  forty  miles  further.  At  sunset  we 
passed  Halifax,*  near  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke,  and  arrived  at  Weldon  at  dark.  The  morn- 
ing was  uncomfortably  warm  ;  the  evening  was  damp  and  chilly  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at 
Richmond  the  next  morning,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  a  cold  rain 
was  falling,  and  every  thing  was  incrusted  with  ice.  I  tarried  a  day  at  Richmond,  another 
at  Washington  City,  and  on  the  fourth  of  February^  I  sat  by  my  own  fireside  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  about  eleven  weeks,  and  a  journey  of  almost 
three  thousand  miles.  There  my  long  and  interesting  tour  ended,  except  an  occasional 
**  journey  of  a  day"  to  some  hallowed  spot  in  its  vicinity.  God,  in  his  providence,  dealt 
kindly  with  me,  in  all  that  long  and  devious  travel,  for  I  did  not  sufier  sickness  for  an  hour, 
and  no  accident  befell  me  on  the  way. 

'  This  charch  was  demolished  in  1841,  and  upon  its  site  a  new  Protestant  Episcopal  church  now  stands. 
^  This  is  from  a  pencil  sketch,  by  Mr.  Charles  Burr,  of  Wilmington. 

*  At  Elizabeth,  higher  up  on  the  Cape  Fear,  in  Bladen  county,  quite  a  severe  battle  was  fought  in  July, 
1781,  between  a  few  refugee  Whigs,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  body  of  Tories.  The  Whigs 
forded  the  Cape  Fear  af^er  dark,  and  before  midnight  were  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  Tories.  The  sur- 
prise  was  complete,  and  the  victory  quite  easy.  This  bold  act  crushed  Tory  ascendency  in  that  section 
of  the  state.  1  received  from  the  venerable  Dr.  De  Rosset,  of  Wilmington,  an  interesting  account  of  a 
gallant  affair  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  at  a  place  called  **  The  Oaks,"  near  Wilmington,  in  which  be, 
though  a  hid,  participated.  I  regret  the  want  of  space  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  narra- 
tive here.  Like  many  other  similar  details,  the  local  historian  must  make  the  record.  Dr.  De  Rosset  is 
a  son,  I  believe,  of  the  mayor  of  that  name  mentioned  on  page  568.  I  have  also  received  (too  late  for  in- 
sertion), from  the  venerable  A.  M.  Hooper,  of  Crawford,  Alabama,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  public  life 
of  William  Hill,  an  active  patriot  of  Cape  Fear,  of  whom  Josiah  Quincy  in  his  journal  (1773),  said  **  though 
a  crown  officer,  a  man  replete  with  sentiments  of  general  liberty,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom." 

*  Here  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  on  the  fourth  of  April,  1776,  and  took  preoedenoe 
of  all  similar  assemblies  in  action  favorable  to  independence.  It  was  at  Halifax  that  Comwsjlis  crossed 
the  Roanoke  (see  page  547),  while  on  his  march  to  Virginia,  in  May,  1781. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  Hail,  mighty  city  1     High  most  be  his  fame 

Who  roand  thy  boands  at  sunrise  now  shoald  walk ;' 
Still  wert  thoa  lovely,  whatsoe'r  thy  name, 

New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  or  New  York ; 
Whether  in  cradle  sleep  in  sea-weed  laid. 

Or  on  thine  island  throne  in  queenly  power  arrayed." 

Mrs.  SioouBHxr. 

ISTORICAL  associations  of  the  deepest  interest,  colonial  and  revolution- 
ary,, cluster  around  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  was  planted  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  European  settlements  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  during  the  march  of  progress  for  more  than  &  .  ^^ 
century  and  a  half,  from  the  advent  of  the  Half  Moon*^  before  Man- 
.  hattan,  until  the  departure  of  the  last  vestige  of  foreign  dominion  from  its 
shores,  b  the  events  of  its  history  bear  important  relations  to  the  gen-  ^ 
eral  structure  of  our  republic.  Here,  when  the  colonies  lif^  the 
strong  arm  of  resistance  against  an  unnatural  mother,  the  military  power  of  the  latter  first 
raised  a  permanent  standard.  Here  was  the  central  point  of  that  power  during  almost  the 
entire  period  of  the  conflict  which  ensued ;  and  here  it  lingered  longest  when  the  conflict 
was  ended.  Here  the  last  great  act  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution  was  performed,  when 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  was  inaugurated,  and  the  machinery  of  our  Federal 
government  was  put  in  motion.  Liberty  in  America  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  cradled  in 
Boston,  and  baptised  in  Philadelphia;  in  New  York  it  was  inaugurated  Pontifex  Maxi- 
muSt  and  its  Liturgy — ^the  Cons/t^ti^ton— -accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  common  senti- 
ment of  a  free  people. 

Volumes  have  been  written  concerning  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  ;  I  shall  devote 
only  a  few  pages  to  the  same  theme,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  already  been  given  in 
this  work.  We  have  glanced  at  colonial  and  revolutionary  events  north  -of  the  Hudson 
Highlands ;  let  us  now  open  the  chronicles  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

A  few  months  aAer  the  return  of  Henry  Hudson  to  Europe,  with  intelligence  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  beautiful  island  of  Manhattan*  and  the  river  bearing  his  name,  some  Dutch 
traders  sailed  up  the  bay  and  planted  their  tents  near  the  spot  where  now  flourish  the 
stately  trees  of  the  Battery.  Hudson,  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company^  the  States  General  of  Holland  claimed  political  and  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
a  vast  extent  of  country  more  than  that  watered  by  the  river  discovered  by  Hudson.  Ship 
followed  ship  with  adventurers  from  Holland,  and  as  deep  in  the  wilderness  as  Albany  they 
planted  trading  stations.  A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,*  clothed 
with  all  the  elementary  powers  of  government,  and  furnished  with  a  charter  giving 
them  territorial  dominion  over  the  shores  of  two  continents,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 

^  While  the  Datch  possessed  the  city,  after  its  recapture  in  1673,  it  was  the  dnty  of  the  mayor  to  walk 
round  the  city  every  morning  at  sunrise,  unlock  all  the  gates,  and  then  give  the  keys  to  the  commander 
of  the  fort.  The  walls  or  palisades  extended  from  the  East  River,  across  Broadway  to  the  comer  of  Grace 
and  Lumber  Streets,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Wall  Street.  From  the  most  westerly  point,  they  con- 
tinued along  the  brow  of  the  high  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  fort,  near  the  present  Battery. 

'  According  to  Heckewelder,  this  Indian  word  signifies  plact  of  drunkennat^  a  name  given  to  the  spot 
fourscore  years  before,  when  Yerrazani  landed  there,  and  at  a  council  of  the  natives  gave  them  strcMig 
liquor  and  made  them  drank.  The  place  and  the  local  tribe  were  afterward  called  M«ahattan  and  Man- 
hattans. 
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existing  settlements  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  history  of  this  company 
is  instructive,  hut  we  must  forhear. 

A  new  system  was  adopted  in  1629.  Patroons  came,'  and  women  and  children  were 
hrought  to  form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  colony.  The  new  domain  was  called  New  Neth- 
erlands, and  the  settlement  on  Manhattan,  the  germ  of  the  present  city  of  New  York,  was 
named  New  Amsterdam.  The  chief  trade  of  the  people  was  in  the  skins  of  the  bear,  otter, 
and  raccoon  ;  and  soon  the  New  Englanders  complained  that  Dutch  trappers  were  seen  even 
as  far  eastward  as  Narraganset  Bay.  Tales  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  New  World 
were  poared  into  the  ears  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans.  Their  neighbors,  the  Swedes,  caught 
the  whisper,  came  over  the  sea,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Jealousy  begat  feuds,  and  feuds  engendered  conflicts,  and  Christian  people  spilled  each  others 
blood  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  » 

When  government  for  the  new  colony  was  ordained,  Peter  Minnits  was  sent  as  director 


•1625. 


general, &'  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that 
of  his  successors,  Van 
Twilier  and  Kiefl,  the  settle- 
ments increased,  yet  trouble 
with  the  Swedes  and  Indians 
abounded.'      The  governors 
were  weak  men,  as  states- 
men, and  possessed  no  mili- 
tary talent.     Not  so  the  suc- 
cessor of  Kieft,  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant,  a  military  command- 
er of  renown ;  a  man  of  dig- 
nity,   honest    and 
true.     He  concil- 
iated the  Indians  ;* 
made      honorable 
treaties  respecting 
boundaries      with 


necticut,  and  by  a  prompt- 
ly executed  military  expedi- 
tion,** he  crushed  the    ^ 
rising   power   of  the 
Swedes  on   the   Delaware,* 
and  warned  Lord  Baltimore 
not  to  attempt  an  extension 
of  his  boundary  line  too  far 
northward.      Yet,  with    all 
his  virtues,  Stuyvesant  was 
an  aristocrat.    His  education 
and  pursuit  made  him  so ; 
and  wherever  the  feeble  plant 
of    democracy, 
which  now  began 
to    spring    up    in 
New  Amsterdam, 
lifted  its  petals,  he 
planted   the    heel 
of  arbitrary  power 


the  people  of  Con- 

upon  it.  Watered  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  a  few  Puritans  who  had  strayed  into  the  Dutch 
domain,  it  flourished,  nevertheless,  and  at  length  it  bore  fruit.  Two  deputies  from  each 
village  in  New  Netherlands,  chosen  by  the  people,  met  in  council  in  New  Am-  c  November, 
sterdamc,  without  the  governor's  permission.  This  first  popular  assembly  ofiended  ^^^ 
the  chief  magistrate,  and  for  five  years  animosity  was  allowed  to  fester  in  the  public  mind, 
while  Stuyvesant  opposed  the  manifest  will  of  the  people.  They  finally  resisted  taxes, 
scorned  his  menaces,  and  even  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear  English  rule  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  English  liberty. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  391.  The  chief  patroont^  or  patrons^  who  first  came,  were  Killian  van  Rensselaer, 
Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel  Bloemart,  and  Michael  Paw.  Godyn  and  Bloemart  purchased  lands  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Van  Rensselaer  at  Albany,  and  Paw  in  New  Jersey,  from  Hoboken  to  the  Kills.  Livingston,  PhiJ- 
lipse,  Van  Cortland,  and  others,  came  afterward. 

'  This  year  a  company  of  Walloons  came  from  Holland  and  settled  upon  the  land  around  the  present 
Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  There,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  Sarah  Rape)je,  the  first  white  child  born  in  New 
Netherlands,  made  her  advent. 

'  Dishonest  traders  changed  friendly  Indians  to  deadly  foes.  Conflicts  ensued,  and,  to  cap  the  climax  of 
iniquity,  Kieft  caused  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  asked  his  protection  against  the  Mo- 
hawks, to  be  murdered  at  midnight,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  at  Hoboken.  This  act  awakened  the 
fierce  ire  of  the  tribes  far  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  the  settlers  vast  and  complicated  trouble. 

*  Because  of  his  honorable  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  their  attachment  to  him,  the  New  Englanderg 
charged  him  with  a  design  to  exterminate  the  English  by  Indian  instrumentality. 

»  See  vol.  i.,  page  386. 
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A  crisis  approached.  Charles  the  Second,  without  any  pretense  to  title,  gave  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Netherlands  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York.*  The  duke  seat 
an  English  squadron  under  Richard  Nicolls  to  secure  the  gift,  and  on  the  third 
of  September,  1664,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  floated  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  the 
name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York.'  It  was  an  easy  conquest,  for  the 
people  were  not  unwilling.  Stuyvesant  began  to  make  concessions  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  his  real  strength,  the  will  of  the  people,  had  departed  from  him.  Although  they  dis- 
liked him  as  a  ruler,  they  loved  him  as  a  man,  and  in  his  retirement  upon  his  Bowerie 
farm,'  near  the  city,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet,  honored  and  respected 
by  all. 

Nicolls,  the  conqueror,  assumed  the  functions  of  governor.'  He  changed  the  form  of 
laws,  but  the  despotic  s'pirit  remained.  The  people  were  disappointed,  and  felt  that  they 
had  only  changed  one  tyranny  for  another.  Nicolls  filled  his  pockets  from  the  people's 
purses,  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Lovelace,  who  developed  new  schemes  of 
taxation,  that  the  people  should  <*  have  liberty  for  no  thought,*'  as  he  expressed  it,  "  but 
how  to  discharge  them."  The  people  did  think  of  something  else,  and  were  on  the  verge 
of  open  rebellion,  when  the  clouds  of  national  war  overshadowed  local  difficulties.  England 
and  Holland  were  at  variance,  and  in  July,  1673,  a  Dutch  squadron  sailed  up  the  Bay  of 
N#w  York,  and,  without  firing  a  shot,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  town.     The  easy  con- 

'  The  fort  was  built  of  Holland  brick,  and  was  finished  in  1635.  It  stood  on  high  ground  on  the  site 
of  the  row  of  brick  houses  southeast  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  was  capacious  enough  to  oontatn  the  goT> 
^rnor's  house,  a  small  church,  and  to  aocommodate  three  hundred  soldiers.  It  was  called  Fort  Amster- 
dam. On  its  surrender  to  the  English,  it  was  called  Fort  James ;  during  the  Dutch  occupation  again, 
in  1673,  it  was  called  Fort  William  Hendrick;  then  again  Fort  James;  on  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  called  Fort  Orange ;  and  finally,  it  was  named  Fort  George,  when  Anne,  who  married 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended 'the  English  throne.  It  retained  that  name  until  it  was  demolished  in 
1790-91. 

'  Governor  Stuyvesant  retired  from  active  life  after  the  surrender  to  the  English,  and  lived  in  quiet  dig- 
nity upon  his  "Bowerie"  estate,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  Stuy- 
vesant was  a  native  of  Holland,  bom  in  1 602,  and  was  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  rule  New 
Netherlands.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Judith  Bayard,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons.  After  the  capture  by  the  English,  he  went  to  Holland  (1665)  to  report  to  bis  superiors,  and  this 
was  his  last  ocean  voyage.  With  his  little  family  he  enjoyed  the  repose  of  agricultural  pursuits,  within 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  city,  which  curled  above  the  tree-tops  along  the  "  Bowerie  Lane."  Upon  his 
farm  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Mark^s),  he  built  a  chapel,  at  his  own  expense,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  lived  eighteen  years 
after  the  change  in  the  government,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  his  vault  within  the  chapel.  Ov«r  his 
remains  was  placed  a  slab  (which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  eastern  wall  of  St.  Mark's),  with  the  following 
inscription :  '^  In  this  vault  lies  buried  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain  general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called  New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands.  Died  in 
August,  A.D.  1682,  aged  eighty  years." 

'  The  dismemberment  of  the  New  Netherlands  speedily  followed  the  English  Conquest  James  sold  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  domains  included  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Jersey. 
Many  privileges  were  offered  to  settlers,  and  the  new  province  flourished.  Berkeley  finally  sold  his  moiety 
to  a  party  of  Quakers,  among  whom  was  William  Penn.  The  province  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Jersey.  The  latter  was  assigned  to  the  Quakers.  In  16S2,  the  heirs  of  Carteret  sold  his  share  to  Quakers, 
among  whom,  again,  was  William  Penn,  and  all  the  territory  became  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  The 
ownership  of  the  Jerseys  proved  a  bad  speculation,  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered  them  to  the 
crown.  They  were  united,  and  for  a  while  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  New  York,  yet 
having  a  distinct  Legislative  Assembly.  New  Jersey  was  separated  from  New  York  in  1738,  and  re- 
mained a  distinct  province  until  she  assumed  the  position'of  a  sovereign  state  in  1776. 
i 

*  Qoyemor  Stuyretuif  f  house  was  built  of  small  yellow  brick,  imported  from  Hollnnd,  and  stood  near 
the  preMDt  St  Mark's  church,  between  the  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  I  saw  his  well  in  1851,  in  a  yacant 
lot  between  EleTenth  and  Twelfth  Streets,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  rear  of  St  Mark's.  A  fine  brick  build- 
ing now  (1852)  covers  the  spot  A  pear-tree,  imported  from  Holland  in  1647,  by  Stusr^esant  and  planted 
in  his  garden,  yet  flourishes  on  the  comer  of  Tbirteentii  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  the  only  livta^  relic 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  renowned  Dutch  governor.  I  saw  it  in  May,  1853,  white  with  bios* 
soma,  a  patriarch  two  hundred  and  Ave  years  of  age,  standing  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  crowned  with 
the  hoary  honors  of  age  and  clustered  with  wonderftil  associations.  An  bron  railing  protects  it,  and  it  may 
survive  a  cenUiry  longer.  Pxab-tbxk. 
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quest  was  tbe  work  of  treason,  yet,  as  the  royal  libertine  on  the  throne  of  England  doubt- 
less shared  in  the  bribe,  the  traitor  went  unpunished.  New  Jersey  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  yielded,  and  for  a  short  period  (from  July,  1673,  until  November,  1674)  New 
York  was  again  New  Netherlands.' 

During  the  period  of  twenty-four  years  from  the  English  Conquest,  until  the  Revolution, 
when  James  was  driven  from  the  throne,  democratic  ideas  rapidly  expanded,  and 
democratic  principles  worked  powerfully  in  New  York.  When,  early  in  1689,  ^^'^^^^ 
the  people  heard  of  the  overthrow  of  the  bigot  James,  and  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  they  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  with  almost  unanimous  voice  approved 
the  act  of  Jacob  Leisler,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  in  taking  possession  of  the  fort  in 
the  name  of  the  new  Protestant  sovereigns.  Nicholson,  the  royal  governor,  departed,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  Leisler  assumed  the  reigns  of  local  rule  until  the  king  should 
appoint  a  successor.  This  whole  movement  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  people,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  of  self-governors.  The  aristocracy  were  ofiended  ;  denounced  Leis- 
ler as  a  usurper ;  and  when  Governor  Slough ter  came,  they  represented  the  popular  leader 
as  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  queen.  Never  was  a  man  more  loyal  than  Jacob  Leisler ; 
never  was  an  accusation  more  false.     His  enemies  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  succeeded. 

Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  Milborne,  were  ar- 
rested, tried  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  be  hung.  Sloughter  withheld 
his  signature  to  the  death-warrants  until  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy  made  him  drunk  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  then  signed  the  fatal  instrument,  and  before  he  was  sober,  « May  is. 
Leisler  and  Milborne  were  suspended  upon  a  gallows^  on  the  verge  of  Bookman's  ^^^- 
Swamp,  near  the  spot  where  Tammany  Hall  now  stands.  These  were  the  proto-martyrs 
of  popular  liberty  in  America.* 

Governor  Sloughter,  a  man  *<  licentious  in  his  morals,  avaricious,  and  poor,'"  died  of  de- 
lirium tremens  two  months  after  the  death  of  Leisler,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  another  weak,  dissolute  man  ;  **  a  soldier  of  fortune."  Fletcher  became  the  tool 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  with  their  aid  attempted  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  New  York,  and 
make  it  the  legal  religion  of  the  province.  The  popular  Assembly  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  defeated  the  scheme.  Earl  Bellomont,*  who  succeeded  Fletcher  in  1698,  was  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man.  Death  removed  him  just  as  his  more  liberal  policy  was  about  to  bear 
fruit, *>  and  Edward  Hyde  (afterward  Lord  Combury),  a  libertine  and  a  knave,  cursed  ^ 
the  province  with  misrule  for  seven  years,  when  the  people  successfully  demanded  his 
recall.  From  that  period  until  the  arrival  of  William  Cosby  as  governor,  in  1732,  the 
royal  representatives,  unable  to  resist  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  the  popular  As- 
sembly, allowed  democratic  principles  to  grow  and  bear  fruit.  Rip  van  Dam,  **  a  man  of 
the  people,"  was  acting  governor  when  Cosby  came.  They  soon  quarreled,  and  two  violent 
parties  arose ;  the  Democratic,  who  sided  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  Aristocratic,  who  sup- 


'ha'1^^%^ 


'  For  intereBting  papers  connected  with  this  event,  see  DocmMniary  Hittory  of  New  York,  iii.,  80*99 
inclusive;  also  Valentine's  Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  Yorky  1852,  p.  415-435  inclusive. 

*  Jacob  Leisler  vras  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany.  He  came  to  America  in  1660,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  Albany,  he  became  a  trader  in  New  York.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he,  with  seven 
others,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  price  for  bis  ransom.  Governor  Don- 
gan  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1683.  In  1689,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  governor,  he  purchased  New  Rochelle  for  the  persecuted  Huguenots.  His  death,  by  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  lighted  an  intense  flame  of  party  spirit,  which  burned  for  many  long  years. 

Abraham  Gonvemeur,  Leisler's  secretary,  was  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  was  pardoned.  He 
afterward  married  tbe  widow  of  Milborne,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  large  and  respectable  family  of 
Gouvemeurs  in  this  country,  and  its  collateral  branches.  ^  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

^  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Bellomont,  that  eflbrts  were  made  to  suppress  prevailing  piracy. 
The  governor,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  intrusted  the  com- 
mand to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  and  were  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  profiu  arising  from  the  capture 
of  piratical  vessels.     Kidd  was  hung  as  a  pirate  in  1701,  apparently  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy. 
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Attempt  to  Muzzle  the  Pren.  Triamph  of  Democncj.  The  Negro  Plot  Death  of  Sir  Danren  Oabon. 

ported  the  governor.  Each  party  had  a  newspaper  at  command,*  and  the  war  of  woids 
raged  violently.  The  governor  finally  ordered  Zenger,  the  publisher  of  the  paper  opposed 
to  him,  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  libel.  After  an  imprisonment  of  thirty-five  wedcs, 
Zenger  was  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  jury.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and,  as  on  other 
occasions,  the  heat  of  party  zeal  stimulated  the  growth  of  democratic  ideas.* 

The  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  known  as  The  Negro  Plat, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1741.  The  idea  became  prevalent  that  numeroni 
negro  slaves  in  the  city  had  conspired  to  bum  the  town,  murder  the  white  people,  and  set 
up  a  government  under  a  man  of  their  own  color.  A  panic  appeared  to  subvert  all  reason 
and  common  sense,  and  before  it  was  allayed,  four  white  people  were  hanged ;  eleven  ne- 
groes were  burned,  eighteen  were  hanged,  and  fifty  were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  and 
sold.     All  the  local  histories  contain  accounts  of  this  afiair  in  detail. 

During  the  administration  of  George  Clinton  (of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln),  from 
1743  till  1753,  disputes  ran  high  between  the  government  and  the  people.  Clinton's 
haughty  demeanor,  exactions,  and  injudicious  assumption  of  privileges,  disgusted  the  people, 
and  they  treated  him  with  scorn.  Clinton  menaced  them  with  punishments ;  they  defied 
him,  and  boldly  pronounced  his  conduct  *'  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  their  rights.*' 
Yielding  to  the  democratic  pressure,  Clinton  left  the  province,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Dan- 
vers  Osborn,  on  whose  goodness  and  integrity  the  people  relied  for  quiet  and  just  rule.  Foar 
•  Sept  1%   ^^y^  ^^^^  ^^'  accession^  to  office,  he  went  down  into  the  suicide's  grave,'  and  his 

1753.  deputy,  James  Delancey,  officiated  as  governor.  The  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  now 
kindling  in  Europe,  and  its  counterpart  in  America,  the  "  French  and  Indian  War,"  ab- 
sorbed public  attention,  and  the  local  politics  of  New  York  became,  in  a  measure,  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  the  people.*  In  that  war,  the  people  of  New  York,  like  those  of 
her  sister  colonies,  perceived  their  true  strength,  and  learned  a  lesson  of  vast  importance  to 
them  in  the  crisis  which  was  now  approaching.  We  have  too  often,  in  these  volumes,  con- 
sidered the  events  which  led  to  this  crisis — the  open  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  supreme 
government — to  require  a  repetition  here,  except  those  circumstances  of  local  interest  which 
marked  the  reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  New  York. 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  came  over  the  sea,  the  people  of  New 
York  boldly  avowed  their  opposition.     Cadwallader  Colden,*  a  venerable  Scotchman  of 

^  The  Democratic  paper  was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  was  called  The  New  York  Wttkig 
Journal;  the  aristocratic  paper  was  published  by  William  Bradford,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  (see  pags 
258),  and  was  called  Tht  New  York  Gazette,  The  latter  was  established  in  1725,  and  the  former  in  1726. 
Bradford  had  been  in  the  printing  business  in  New  York  since  1693.  His  was  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  the  colony. 

'  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  New  York  to  muzzle  the  press.  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
Zenger's  counsel ;  and  the  people,  to  express  their  approlMition  of  the  verdict,  entertained  Hamilton  at  a 
public  dinner,  and  the  corporation  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  On  his  de- 
partore,  he  was  honored  with  salutes  of  cannon. 

'  The  loss  of  his  wife  had  preyed  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  Osborn,  and  he  had  become  almost  a  misan- 
thrope. Dismayed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  office  which  he  saw  awaited  him,  he  hung  himself  witb 
a.  handkerchief  upon  the  garden  fence  of  his  residence. 

*  We  hUve  already  considered,  in  the  first  volume,  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and  the  part  which  New  York  took  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and  continued  until  1763. 

*  Golden  was  one  of  the  -most  active  and  useful  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  before  the  Revolutioii. 
From  a  welUwritten  memoir  of  him,  by  the  pen  of  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
published  in  The  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register  (January,  1811,  yolnme  i.),  I  have  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  following  brief  sketch : 

Cadwallader  Golden  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  of  the  Grospel,  and  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  com* 
pleted  his  collegiate  studies  in  1 705,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  years.  He  then  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  medical  science,  when  he  c<une  to  America,  and  remained  here  five  years, 
practicing  the  profession  of  a  physician.  He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1715,  and  in  London  became  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  leading  minds  of  the  day ;  among  others,  with  Halley  the  astronomer.  He  married  a 
young  lady  in  Scotland,  and  returned,  with  her,  to  America  in  1716.  They  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1718,  and  soon  afterward  Golden  abandoned  his  profession  for  employments  in  public  life.  He  became 
the  surveyor  general  of  the  province,  a  master  in  Chancery,  and  a  member  of  the  Govemor^s  Coaneil. 
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Cadwallader  Coldan. 


8on«  of  Liberty. 


Place  of  Meetiof . 


Newspapers  in  the  City. 


deal  of  trouble. '  The  news- 
papers spoke  out  moderately 
but  manly»  and  there  were 
few  persons  who  openly  ad- 
vocated the  Stamp  Act.  As 
the  day  approached  when 
the  act  was  to  be  put  in 
force, »  the  tone  of  ,  ^^^  j^ 
the  press  and  the  "65. 
people  became  more  defi- 
ant,' and  it  was  resolved  not 
to  allow  the  stamps  to  be 
landed.  A  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was 
held  on  the  even- 


l/^y^/jj-Jr)^/^^   ing  of  the  thirty- 
^/     f  (/C^(/^C     first    of    October,' 

when  two  hundred 
of  the  act ;  a  Committee  of 
to  force  James  M'Evers,  the 


eighty  years  was  acting  gov- 
ernor, and  his  council  were 
men  of  the  highest  character 
in  the  province.   Golden  was 
a  liberal-minded    man,  yet 
duty  to  his  sovereign  com- 
pelled him  to  discountenance 
the  proceedings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  name  appears  in 
the  records  as  the  enemy  of 
civil  freedom.     The  Sons  of  f 
Liberty,  who  organized  at 
this  time  throughout  the  col- 
onies,   though    not 
numerous   at   first 
in  New  York,  were 
very    active,    and 
gave  Golden  a  great 

merchants  appended  their  names  to  resolutions  condemnatory 
Gorrespondence  was  appointed,*  and  measures  were  adopted 
appointed  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  his  commission. 

About  1750,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Newburgh,  in  Orange  coonty,  which  was 
called  Coldenham,  where  he  resided  with  his  family  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  after  1755.  In  1760,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  and  held  that  office  until  a  year  before  his  death.  On  account  of  the 
absence  or  death  of  the  govemor-in-chief,  Golden  often  exercised  the  functions  of  chief  magistrate.  Such 
was  his  position  when  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  prevailed.  He  was  relieved  from  office  in  1775,  when 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Flushing.  He  died  there  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1776,  a  few  days 
after  the  great  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Doctor  Golden  was  a  close  student  and  keen  observer  through  life,  and  he  enriched  medical  and  other 
scientific  works  by  numerous  treatises  from  his  pen.  His  **  History  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians"  is  a 
work  of  great  research  and  observation,  and  is  now  much  sought  after  by  scholars.  Botany  was  his  de- 
light, and  with  Linnesus,  the  great  master  of  the  science,  he  was  a  constant  and  valued  correspondent  for 
many  years.  Almost  all  of  the  eminent  scientific  men  of  Europe  became  his  correspondents,  and  Franklin 
and  other  leading  men  in  America  were  his  intimate  epistolary  frieads.  Doctor  Golden  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  printing,  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  was  a  real,  if  not  the  original^  inventor  of  the  process 
called  stereotyping.  To  Doctor  Francis  I  am  indebted  for  a  fine  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Golden,  from  which 
the  one  here  given  was  made. 

'  The  association  in  New  York  had  a  correspondent  (Nicholas  Ray)  in  London,  to  whom  they  gave  reg- 
ular accounts  of  their  proceedings,  and  from  whom  they  as  regularly  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  ministry.  The  most  prominent  men  of  the  association  in  the  province  of  New  York  were 
Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Alexander  M^Dougal,  Marinus  Willett,  William  Wiley,  Edward  Laight,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Hugh  Hughes,  Flores  Bancker,  Gharles  NicoU,  Joseph  Allicock,  and  Gershom  Mott,  of  New 
York  city  ;  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer,  Myndert  Rosenboom,  Robert  Henry,  Volkert  P.  Dow,  Jelles  Fonda, 
and  Thomas  Young,  of  Albany  and  Tryon  counties ;  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Gilbert  Potter,  Thomas  Brush,  Gor- 
nelius  Gonklin,  and  Nathan  Williams,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island ;  George  Townsend,  Barak  Sneething,  Ben- 
jamin Townsend,  George  and  Michael  Weekes,  and  Rowland  Ghamber8,'of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island. 

The  house  of  Richard  Howard,  **  in  the  fields''  (now  the  Park),  which  stood  very  near  the  site  of  How- 
ard's Irving  House,  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Ghamber  Street,  was  the  usual  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  They  also  met  at  Bardin's  (aflerward  Abraham  Montagne's)  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
Francis's  bookstore,  on  Broadway,  near  Murray  Street.  To  this  house  a  garden  was  attached,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  present  Ghurch  Street,  ahd  was  a  place  of  public  resort. 

*  There  were  only  three  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  then  containing  a  population  of  about  sev- 
enteen  thousand.  These  were  The  New  York  Mercury^  published  by  Hugh  Gaine  ]  The  New  York  Weekly 
ChitetUy  by  William  Weyman ;  and  The  New  York  Gazette  (formerly  Parker's  paper),  by  John  Holt.  The 
latter  commenced  the  publication  of  his  New  York  Journal  in  1766. 

'  This  meeting  was  held  at  Bnrns's  "  King's  Arms,"  the  present  house  fronting  the  **  Atlantic  Garden," 
No.  9  Broadway. 

^  The  following-named  persona  constituted  the  committee :  Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Gershom  Mott, 
William  Wiley,  and  Thomas  Robinson.  There  was  also  a  Gommittee  of  Vigilance  organized  at  about  the 
same  time,  oonsisting  of  fifty-one  persona. 
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Arrival  of  Stamps.  The  People  demand  them.  Golden  bamed  In  Effigy.  Dettniction  of  James'i  Propeity. 

The  stamps  arrived  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  and  M'Evers,  already  alarmed  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  public  feeling,  refusing  to  receive  them,  they  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Golden  (who  resided  within  Fort  George)  for  safe  keeping. 


FOBT  QMo&cait,  fnudi  Tifi;  WAiifA  riiij.%T  ok  th.je  fajcseat 
C*3TLii;  Gauukn. 

Th^  garrisaii  wns  ^troit^,  and  under  ilie  couTmuiiil 
of  General  GageT  then  chief  captain  of  the  Bril* 
i&h  troopa  in  Ameriea.  Tn  view  of  impending 
troubles,  Golden  had  strengthened  the  fort  and  replenished  the  magazine.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  increased  the  indignation  of  the  people,  but  did  not  alter  their  resolution.  Not- 
withstanding armed  ships  were  riding  in  the  harbor,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  point- 
ed upon  the  town,  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  de- 
manded the  delivery  of  the  stamps  to  their  appointed  leader.  A  refusal  was  answered  by 
defiant  shouts,  and  half  an  hour  afterward  the  lieutenant  governor  was  hung  in  effigy,*  in 
'*  the  fields,"  near  the  spot  where  Leisler  was  gibbeted  seventy-five  years  before.  Thence 
they  paraded  through  the  streets,  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Golden's  fine  coach  to  the  open 
space  in  front,  tore  down  the  wooden  fence  around  the  Bowling  Green,  and  after  making  a 
pile,  cast  the  coach*  and  efRgy  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  and  consumed  all  together.  The 
mob  then  proceeded  out  of  town  to  the  beautiful  residence  of  Major  James,  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, where  they  destroyed  his  fine  library,  works  of  art  and  furniture,  and  desolated  his 
choice  garden.'  Isaac  Sears  and  others,  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who  had  issued 
strict  orders  forbidding  injury  to  private  property,  endeavored  to  restrain  the  mob,  but  the 
storm  they  had  raised  could  not  be  quieted  till  the  appetite  for  violence  was  appeased. 
After  parading  the  streets,  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  upon  large  sheets,  and  raised  upon 
poles,  headed  <*  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin,"  the  populace  quietly  dispersed  to 
their  homes.* 

*  The  effigy  had  a  drum  upon  its  hack,  a  label  on  its  breast,  and  in  one  hand  a  stamped  paper.  The 
drum  was  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Golden  was  a  drummer  in  the  army  of  the  Scotch  Pretender  in  1715. 
An  effigy  of  the  devil  hung  hy  his  side,  with  a  boot  in  his  hand,  to  indicate  the  people^s  detestation  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  By  the  advice  of  Golden,  Gage  wisely  refrained  from  furing  upon  the  people  while  these 
outrages  were  occurring. 

*  There  were  only  three  or  four  coaches  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy  friends 
of  government,  they  were  considered  hy  the  people  evidences  of  aristocratic  pride.  Such  was  the  prej- 
udice against  the  name  of  coach,  that  Robert  Murray,  a  Quaker  merchant  who  owned  one,  called  his  "  a 
leathern  conveniency."  Mr.  Murray  owned  a  country  seat  near  the  intersection  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Av- 
enues, and  Thirty-sixth  and  Fortieth  Streets,  long  known  as  Murray  Hill.  Colden^s  coach  was  made  in 
England  for  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  absent  govemor-in-chief  at  the  time.  Goldcn^s  coach-house  and  stables 
were  outside  the  fort,  and  easy  of  access  by  the  populace. 

'  James's  house  stood  on  an  eminence  a  little  east  of  the  present  intersection  of  Anthony  Street  and  West 
Broadway,  and  was  called  Ranelagh.  I  find  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  Ranelagh  Garden  advertised, 
a  few  months  after  this  outrage,  by  John  Jones,  as  a  place  of  public  resort,  where  (ire-works  were  exhibit- 
ed and  refreshments  furnished.     Vauxhall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  was  at  the  foot  of  Warren  Street 

*  During  the  evening  of  excitement,  the  cannons  on  Capsey  battery  (near  the  present  flag-stafi*,  toward 
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Excitement  still  prevailed  in  the  city,  wh^n  Golden,  perceiving  further  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  people  unavailing,  ordered  the  stamps  to  be  delivered  to  the  Mayor  (Cruger)  and 
Common  Council,  the  former  giving  a'  receipt  for  the  same,  and  the  corporation  agreeing  to 
pay  for  all  stamps  that  should  be  destroyed  or  lost.^  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
and  quiet  was  restored.  Yet  the  colonists  were  no  less  vigilant,  and  efibrts  to  enfore  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  act  were  every  where  made.  Non-importation  agreements  were  nu- 
merously signed  ;  the  hum  of  spinning-wheels  and  the  clatter  of  shuttles  were  heard  in  al- 
most every  household,  and  rich  men  and  women,  who  commonly  walked  in  broadcloths  and 
brocades,  now  appeared,  on  all  occasions,  in  homespun  garments. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  May,&  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  reached  New  York.'     The  city  was  filled  with  delight.     Bells  rung  a  merry 
peal,  cannons  roared,  and  placards  every  where  appeared,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
at  Howard's  the  next  day  to  celebrate  the  event.     Hundreds  assembled,  and  marching  in 
procession  to  "  the  fields,"  they  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  upon  the  spot  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands.     An  immense  table  was  spread  at  Howard's,  where  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  feasted,  and  drank  twenty-eight  **  loyal  and  constitutional  toasts."     The  city  was 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  comer.     Another  celebration  was 
had  on  the  king's  birth-day, b  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore.     The  gov-    kjune4 
ernor,  council,  military  ofiicers,  and  the  clergy,  dined  at  the  King's  Arms  (now  At-       i^es. 
lantic  Garden),  where  General  Gage  resided,  and  great  rejoicings  were  had  by  the  people 
in  *'  the  fields.'"     The  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  at  Montague's,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  they  erected  a  mast  (afterward 
called  Liberty  Pole)  a  little  northeast  of  the  present  City  Hall,  in 
front  of  Warren  Street.     It  was  inscribed,  '*  To  his  fnost  gracuncs 
Majesty,  George  the  Third,  Mr,  Pitt,  and  Liberty,"     The  loyalty 
of  the  people,  and  their  idolatry  of  Pitt,  were  boundless,  and  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Cofiee  House,c  corner  of  Dock  (now  Pearl) 
and  Wall  Streets,  a  petition  was  numerously  signed,  pray- 
ing the  Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  great  commoner.     The 
Assembly  complied,  and  on  the  same  day  voted  an  equestrian  statue 
in  honor  of  the  king.     These  were  erected  in  1770,  but  within 
six  years  that  of  the  king  was  destroyed  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Pitt's  was  mutilated  by  the  Royalists  soon  afterwards.* 

Even  while  the  people  were  singing  alleluiahs,  there  were  some 
iu  New  York,  who,  like  Christopher  Gadsden  of  Charleston  (see 
page  748).  were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  Pitt's     t^^      ^  - 
Declaratory  Act,  which  accompanied  the  Repeal  Bill,  and  were    j^ .  '^^  'J.;       . 
bold  enough  to  warn  the  people,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  loyal  ex-  ■       ^     . 

citement.     The  liberal  press  of  England  immediately  denounced  ^"^''^''  °'  ^"^'  ^^^^' 

the  Whitehall  end  of  the  Battery),  and  also  several  in  the  government  store-yard  near  by,  were  spiked,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  service. 

^  Less  than  a  month  after  this,  some  stamps,  which  were  brought  in  a  brig,  were  disposed  of  in  a  more 
summary  way.  Ten  boxes  of  them  were  seized  by  some  of  the  citizens,  put  into  a  boat,  and  taken  to  the 
ship-yaids  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Catharine  Street,  on  the  East  river,  where  they  were  burned  in  a  tar 
barrel.  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  arrived  on  the  third  of  December,  and  his  conciliatory  course  tended 
to  confirm  the  quiet  which  Colden  had  restored  to  the  province. 

*  The  intelligence  was  brought  by  Major  James,  who  came  passenger  in  the  Hynde,  from  Plymouth. 
She  was  six  weeks  on  her  voyage. 

'  An  ox  was  roasted  whole ;  twenty-five  barrels  of  beer  and  a  hogshead  of  rum  were  opened  for  the 
populace ;  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  ranged  in  a  row  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands,  thundered  a 
royal*  salute ;  and  in  the  evening  twenty-five  tar  barrels,  hoisted  upon  poles,  were  burned,  and  gorgeous 
ire-works  were  exhibited  at  Bowling  Green. 

*  The  statue  of  the  king  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  and  the  iron  railing  which  now 
incloses  the  spot  was  pUced  there  for  its  protection.     We  shall  notice  it  more  in  detail  presently. 

The  statue  of  Pitt  was  pedestrian,  and  made  of  marble.  It  was  placed  at  the  intersection  of  William 
mid  Wall  Streets.     The  figure  was  in  a  Roman  habit  ^  in  one  hand  was  a  scroll  partly  open,  on  which 
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it,'  and  Pitt's  plea  of  expediency  could  hardly  save  him  from  the  anathemas  of  the  Amer- 
icans, when  they  gravely  considered  the  matter.  However,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  regarded 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  as  a  secession  of  the  ministry  from  their  authoritative  positioa, 
and  believing  that  a  full  redress  of  grievances  complained  of  would  follow,  they  dissolved 
their  association,  but  agreed  to  meet  each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,  to  celebrate 
the  event. 

Before  the  echoes  of  repeal  rcgoicings  had  died  away,  the  low  mutterings  of  another  storm 
were  heard.     When  intelligence  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots  reached  England,  Parliament  passed 
the  MiUiny  Act,  which  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  at  the  partial  ex- 
pense of  the  colonists  themselves.     In  June,  Grovemor  Moore  informed  the  people  of  New 
York- that  he  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  a  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison,  and  that  he 
desired  the  Assembly  to  make  immediate  provisions  for  them,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Mutiny  Act.     The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Montague's,  they 
solemnly  resolved  to  resist  this  new  measure  of  oppression  to  the  uttermost.     The  troops 
came ;  angry  feelings  were  soon  excited  between  them  and  the  people,  and  thirty-six  days 
after  the  Liberty  Pole  was  erected  with  so  much  harmony  and  loyalty  it  was  cut  down  by 
a  Aug.  16,  the  insolent  soldiery.  &     The  people  re-erected  it  the  next  evening,  in  the  face  of 
^^^'     the  armed  mercenaries ;  not,  however,  without  a  fracas,  in  which  blood  was  shed.' 
b  Sept  23.   ^  \\\x\q  more  than  a  month  aflerward,^  the  soldiers  again  prostrated  the  Liberty 
Pole,  and  again  the  people  upreared  it,  and  from  its  top  they  flung  the  British  banner  to 
o  Sept  25.   ^^^  breeze.c     The  autumn  and  winter  passed  without  serious  trouble  in  the  city, 
d  March  18,   but  wheu  the  people  met  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal,^  and  with 
1767.       great  rejoicings  inaugurated  the  "  mast"  as  a  *•  Liberty  Pole,"  the  soldiers  again 
interfered,  and  that  night  the  cherished  emblem  of  freedom  was  prostrated  for  the  third  time. 
The  people  again  erected  it,  bound  it  with  iron,  and  placed  a  guard  there.     The  soldiers 
came  with  loaded  muskets,®  fired  two  random  shots  into  Montague's  house,  where 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  assembled,  and  attempted  to  drive  the  people  from  "  the 
fields."     Fearful  retaliation  would  have  followed  this  atrocious  act,  had  not  the  governor 
interfered  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  refrain  from  further  aggressive  movements.     On  the 
king's  birth-day,f  they  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  the  Liberty 
Pole,  but  it  stood  in  proud  defiance  until  1770,  when  armed  men  came  from  the 
*  ^^Q^   barracks  at  midnight,g  prostrated  it,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  then  piled  it  up  in  front 
of  Montague's.     The  perpetrators  were  discovered,  the  bell  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
in  Beekman  Street,  was  rung,  and  early  the  next  morning  three  thousand  people  stood  around 
the  stump  of  the  pole,  and,  by  resolutions,  declared  their  rights,  and  their  determination  to 
maintain  them.     For  three  days  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.     In  frequent  aflrays 
with  the  citizens,  the  soldiers  were  generally  worsted  ;  and  in  a  severe  conflict  on  Golden 

was  inscribed  Articuli  Magna  Charta  Libertatum.  The  led  hand  was  extended  in  oratorical  attitude* 
On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  the  following  inscription :  "  This  statae  of  the  Right  Honorable 
WUliam  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as  a  pablio  testimony  of  the  gratefal  sense  the  colony  of  New 
York  retains  of  the  many  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particularly  in  promoting  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.     Anno  Dom.,  1770.'^ 

While  the  British  soldiers  occupied  the  city  they  knocked  off  the  head  and  arms  of  the  statne,  and  other 
wise  defaced  it.  It  was  removed  after  the  war,  and  for  many  years  laid  among  rubbish  in  the  corpora- 
tion-yard, from  which  it  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Riley,  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  to  the  corner  of  his  hoosok 
within  an  iron  railing,  where  it  yet  (1852)  remains.  The  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  repre 
sentation  of  its  present  appearance. 

^  A  caricature  appeared  in  London,  which  represented  Pitt  upon  stilts,  his 
gouty  leg  resting  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  midst  of  bubbles  inscribed 
War,  Peace,  &c.  This  stilt  was  called  Popularity.  The  other  stilt,  called  Se- 
dition, he  stretched  over  the  sea  toward  New  York,  fishing  for  popularity  in 
the  Atlantic.  The  staff  on  which  he  leaned  was  called  Pennon.  This  cari- 
cature was  entitled  The  Colossus,  and  was  accompanied  by  five  satirical  verses 
in  broken  English,  as  if  spoken  by  a  Frenchman. 

'  No  citizen  was  killed,  or  very  seriously  wounded.  Isaac  Sears  and  John 
Berrien  eaen  received  a  wound. 
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Hill  (Cliff  Street,  between  Fulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  near  Burling  Slip,  several  of 
the  soldiers  were  disarmed.^  Quiet  was  at  length  restored ;  the  people  erected  another 
Liberty  Pole*  upon  private  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose,  upon  Broadway,  near  ^ 
Warren  Street,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  soldiers  departed  for  Boston.'  This 
fifth  Liberty  Pole  remained  untouched  as  a  rallying-place  for  the  Whigs  until  1776,  when 
it  was  hewn  down  by  Cunningham,  the  notorious  provost  marshal,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
whipped  at  its  foot. 

The  Colonial  Assembly  steadily  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
until  Parliament,  early  in  1767,  passed  an  act  *«  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  As- 
sembly of  New  York  passing  any  legislative  act  for  any  purpose  whatever,"  when  partial 
concessions  were  made.  A  new  Assembly  was  convened  in  1768. ^  It  was  com-  ^^^^  ^^ 
posed  of  less  pliable  material  than  the  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
government  made  the  province  feel  the  weight  of  its  displeasure,  and  would  not  recede  from 
its  position  of  absolute  master,  the  Assembly  refused  submission,  until  May,  1769,  when  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Sir 
Henry  Moore  died,c  and  the  reins  of  government  were  again  held  by  Colden.  Soon  ^g^  . .. 
an  unlocked  for  coalition  between  Colden  and  Delancey,  the  leaders  of  opposing 
parties,  appeared.  Opposite  political  elements  seemed  to 
assimilate,  and  the  leaven  of  aristocracy  began  its  work 
in  the  Assembly.  A  game  for  political  power,  based 
upon  a  money  scheme,  was  commenced,  which  menaced 
the  liberties  of  the  people.'  The  popular  leaders  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  and  an  inflammatory  hand-bill  appeared,^] 
d  Dee.  16,  signed  '*A  Son  of  Liberty,"  calling  a  meet- 
1769.  JQg  of  ii  the  betrayed  inhabitants  in  the  fields." 
It  denounced  the  money  scheme,  the  pliancy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  unnatural  coalition  of  Colden  and 
Delancey,  as  omens  of  danger  to  the  state.  A  large 
concourse  of  people  assembled  around  the  Liberty  Pole 


the  next  day.     They  were  harangued  by  John  Lamb,* 
one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  by 


(2,/W^^ 


^  The  late  Col.  Michael  Smith,  who  died  io  New  York  in  April,  1 846,  at  the  age  of  ninety -six  years, 
was  then  a  young  man  oi'  twenty.  He  was  engaged  in  the  aflfray,  and  was  one  of  those  who  disarmed  the 
soldiers.  I  have  seen  the  musket  which  he  seized  at  the  time,  and  which,  as  a  soldier,  he  bore  throughout 
the  war  that  soon  followed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  Tower  gun,  and  is  preserved  by  his  family  as  a  precious 
heir-loom. 

*  At  this  time  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty  were  excluded  from  Montague's  by  those  who  were  active  with 
them  in  1765,  but  now  leaned  toward  the  government  side.  With  these  Montagne  sympathized,  and  to 
them  he  hired  his  rooms,  when  the  day  approached  for  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  pa- 
triots purchased  a  small  house  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  road  (where  Barnum's  American 
Museum  now  stands),  named  it  Hampden  Hallj  and  that  was  their  place  of  assemblage  during  the  four 
years  preceding  the  bursting  forth  of  the  storm  of  the  Revolution. — See  Holt's  Journal  (supplement),  No. 
1418. 

'  This  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit,  on  the  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expens- 
es of  the  colonial  government.  It  was  none  other  than  a  Monster  Bank,  without  checks,  and  was  intended 
to  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  by  the  indirect  method  of 
applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 

*  John  Lamb  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  of  January,  1735.  In  early  youth  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  his  father  (optician  and  mathematical  instrument  maker),  but  in  1760  entered  into 
the  liquor  trade.  He  was  a  good  writer  and  fluent  speaker,  both  of  which  accomplishments  he  brought 
into  use  when  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  began.  He  was  active  in  all  the  preliminary  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  in  New  York,  and  in  1775  received  a  captain's  commission.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  to 
Quebec,  was  active  and  brave  during  the  siege,  and  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  close.  He 
retired  to  New  York  the  ensuing  summer,  was  promoted  to  mayor,  and  attached  to  the  reghnentof  artil- 
lery under  Knox.  As  we  have  met  him  at  various  times  in  his  military  career,  we  will  not  stop  to  re- 
peat the  story  of  his  services.     He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the 
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a  vote  unanimously  condemned  the  action  of  the  Assembly.  They  communicated  their 
sentiments  to  that  body  by  a  committee,*  when  the  Assembly  adopted  measures  for  the  dis- 
coTery  and  punishment  of  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  hand-bill.  Lamb  was  cited  before 
the  House,  but  was  soon  discharged  ;  and  the  guilt  being  fixed  upon  Alexander  M'Dougal 
(the  Revolutionary  general,  subsequently)  by  the  printer,  he  was  arrested,  and  refusing  to 
make  any  acknowledgment  or  to  give  bail,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  fourteen  weeks,  until  arraigned  for  trial.  He  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  gave  bail, 
was  arraigned  before  the  House  several  months  aflerward  (when  he  was  defended  by  George 
Clinton),  and  was  again  put  in  prison  for  contempt.  He  was  soon  released,  and  was  never 
troubled  with  the  matter  afterward.  These  proceedings  engendered  dissatisfaction.  Pop- 
ular opinion  was  with  M*Dougal,  and  men  and  women  flocked  to  the  prison  to  sympathize 
with  him.     The  growth  of  democratic  principles  was  promoted  by  these  events. 

Gradually  the  Loyalist  party  gained  ascendency  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  influence  of 
that  body  was  felt  among  the  people.  Non-importation  agreements  were  disregarded,  and 
only  the  Hampden  Hall  Sons  of  Liberty  maintained  the  integrity  of  their  principles.  Dia- 
afiection  appeared  among  the  members  of  the  general  committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  of 
the  vigilance  committee  of  Filly-one,  recently  organized.  The  Loyalists  rejoiced,  and  Riv* 
ington  printed  in  his  Gazetteer, 

**  And  so  my  good  maFters,  I  find  it  no  joke, 
For  York  has  steppM  forward  and  thrown  off  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears, 
Who  shows  you  good  nature  by  showing  his  ears.*' 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  sufficiently  democratic  to  preserve  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  oppressive  government  measures.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  story  of  Britain's 
sins  and  America's  endurance.  New  York  shared  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  and 
•Joiya,  ^hon  Tryon  came  from  North  Carolina*  to  rule  the  province,  he  found  the  same 

1771.  loathing  for  petty  tyranny  and  aristocratic  assumptions.  Comparative  quiet  pre- 
vailed, however,  until  intelligence  of  Lord  North's  Tea  Act  came.  The  flame  of  excite- 
ment then  burst  out  in  New  York  as  suddenly  and  fiercely  as  in  Boston.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  reorganized  ;  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  resumed  its  labors ;  tea  commis* 
sioners  and  stamp  distributors  were  considered  co-workers  in  iniquity,  and  in  front  of  the 
Coflee  House  in  Wall  Street,  an  effigy  of  Kelly,  a  New  Yorker  in  London,  who  had  rid- 
kNoT.5,    iculed  popular  indignation  here,  was  burned. ^     The  fire  in  Hampden  Hall  spread 

1773.  among  the  people,  and  when  Captain  Lockyier,  of  the  Nancy,  the  first  tea-ship 
that  came,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  he  heeded  the  advice  of  the  pilot,  and  went  up  to  the 
city  without  his  vessel.  The  <'  Mohawks"*  were  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  people 
resolved  that  no  tea  should  be  landed.  Captain  Lockyier's  conference  with  the  committee 
satisfied  him  that  he  had  no  fair  alternative  but  to  return  to  England  with  his  cargo. 
Even  while  he  was  ashore,  a  merchant  vessel  (Captain  Chambers)  arrived  with  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  hidden  among  its  cargo.  The  vigilant  Sons  of  Liberty  searched  his  vessel, 
cast  his  tea  into  the  harbor,  and  advised  him  to  leave  port  as  soon  as  possible.  He  heeded 
the  advice,  and  left  New  York  with  Lockyier,  while  the  people  crowded  the  wharf  at 
Whitehall,  shouted  a  farewell,  and  amid  cannon  peals  hoisted  the  royal  flag  upon  the  Lib- 
erty Pole  in  token  of  triumph. 

war,  and  was  active  in  civil  services  until  the  organization  of  government  under  the  Federal  ConstitutioQ, 
when  Washington  appointed  him  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  York.  He  held  this  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1800.  Never  was  there  a  purer  patriot  or  more  hon- 
est man  than  John  Lamb. 

>  The  committee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  Caspar  Wistar,  Alexander  M^Dongal,  Jacobus  van  Zandt, 
Samuel  Broome,  Erasmus  Williams,  and  James  van  Varck  (Variok). 

*  When  it  was  known  that  tea-ships  were  on  their  way,  a  notice  appeared  in  Holt's  journal,  calling  the 
**  Mohawks"  to  action.  There  appeared  to  be  the  same  understanding  in  New  York  as  io  Boston,  that 
tea  was  to  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  men  disguised  as  Indians. 
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Loyalty  and  timidity  again  developed  their  fruit  in  the  Revolutionary  ooramittees,  and 
by  adroit  management  moderate  men  and  royalists  gained  the  ascendency.  Afraid  openly 
to  oppose  the  popular  will,  they  insidiously  cast  obstacles  in  the  way  of  efficient  co-operatiou 
with  other  colonies.  Soon  two  distinct  parties  were  formed  among  professed  Republicans, 
marked  by  a  line  of  social  distinction — the  Patricians  and  the  Tribunes — ^the  merchants 
and  gentry,  and  the  mechanics.  They  coalesced,  however,  in  the  nomination  of  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,*  the  people,  by  nnan-  ^ 
imous  voice,  ratified  their  choice.'  This  was  an  act  of  the  people  alone,  for  the  As- 
sembly, too  timid  or  too  loyal,  refrained  from  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Congress.' 

The  American  Association,  adopted  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was  popular  in 
New  York,  and  a  committee  of  sixty  was  immediately  organized  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  true  Sons  of  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political  matters 
By  their  reconmiendation,  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  representatives  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1775,  that  body  convened  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street,  in  New  York.^  The  Greneral  Assembly  had  adjourned 
a  month  previously,  and  never  met  again. ^ 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching,  and  the  occurrence  of  many  local  circumstances 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  them  for  open  rebellion.*  Intelligence  of 
the  martyrdom  of  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came  at  the  moment  when  Captain 
Sears,  the  popular  leader,  was  in  official  custody, b  because  he  had  made,  it  was  al-  ^  .  ^^  ^ 
leged,  treasonable  propositions."     Aroused  by  that  first  clarion-blast  of  war,  the       f'^^- 

'  Philip  Livingston,  John  Jay,  James  Daane,  John  Alsop,  and  Isaac  Low  were  chosen.  They  were  adopt- 
ed as  delegates  by  other  districts,  and  the  name  of  Henry  Wisner  was  afterward  added.  The  people  of 
Suffolk  comity  elected  William  Floyd,  and  the  credentials  of  all  were  presented  together. 

'  Governor  Tryon's  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  midnight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1773. 
So  rapidly  did  the  flames  spread,  that  the  governor's  family  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping,  and  Elizabeth 
Garret,  a  servant  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  governor  lost  all  of  his  personal 
effects.  The  Assembly  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  consideration  of  his  misfortune. 
The  great  seal  of  the  province  was  found  among  the  ashes,  two  days  after  the  fire,  uninjured.  Tryon 
went  to  England  in  April,  1774,  and  on  his  departure  he  was  honored  with  addresses  ;  a  public  dinner  by 
the  Common  Council ;  a  ball  by  General  Haldimand,  then  in  command  of  the  troops ;  and  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cooper,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

'  Peter  van  Brugh  Livingston  was  chosen  president,  Yolkert  P.  Donw,  vice-president,  and  John  M^Eis- 
son  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  of  Suffolk  county,  was  soon  afterward  called  tn 
the  presidential  chair.     He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  the  following  year. 

^  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  Assembly  were  Loyalists,  and  daring  their  last  session,  ef- 
forts to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  fruitless.  A  motion 
to  that  effect,  offered  by  Nathaniel  WoodhnU  (afterward  slain  by  the  British),  was  lost  by  a  party  vote. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  George  Clinton,  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  Philip  Schuyler,  Abraham 
Tenbroeok,  Philip  Livingston,  Captain  Seaman,  and  Messrs.  Boerum,  Thomas,  and  De  Witt. 

^  On  the  twentieth  of  December,  the  ship  Lcidy  Oage,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Mesnard,  arrived 
with  ten  cases  and  three  boxes  of  arms,  and  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  consigned  to  Walter  Franklui.  The 
collector  ordered  these  to  be  seized,  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  been  lying  in  Franklin's  warehouse 
!«everal  days  without  cockets.  While  on  their  way  to  the  custom-house,  a  small  party  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty took  them  from  the  officers  in  charge,  but  before  they  could  conceal  them,  they  were  retaken  and 
pUced  on  board  an  armed  ship  in  the  harbor.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  for  the  collector  was  put  in  the 
post-offiee,')*'  containing  menaces  of  vengeance,  and  that  night  a  very  inflammatory  hand-bill  was  left  at  al- 
most every  door  in  the  city.t 

^  When  General  Gage  began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  the  people  refused  hihi  labor  and  materials ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  sent  to  New  York  for  both,  in  order  to  erect  barracks  for  the  soldiers  on  Boston 
Common.  The  patriots  were  informed  that  a  sloop  laden  with  boards  was  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  vessel.  At  that  meeting.  Sears 
exhorted  the  people  to  arm  themselves  with  muskets  and  twenty-four  ball-cartridges  each.  For  this  he 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  mayor.     He  refused  to  give  bail,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  to  prison. 

*  A  schemo  for  the  establiBhment  of  an  independent  poet-office,  proposed  by  William  Goddnrd,  the  publisher  of  the  Mary- 
fond  Journal,  was  put  into  partial  operation  in  1775,  and  on  the  cJoventh  of  May,  John  Holt,  the  printer,  was  appointed  poet- 
master.    The  office  was  kept  at  Hol^s  printing*house. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  hare  been  writtrai  by  John  Lamb.  To  avoid  being  betrayed,  tiio  Sons  of  Liberty  went  to  Holf  s  print- 
ing-house at  night,  and  put  in  type  and  printed  their  hand-biUa  tbemselves,  and  then  circulated  ttiem  through  the  town. 
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l)eople  took  possession  of  the  City  Hall,  armed  themselves,  and  with  Lamb  and  Willett  at 
their  head,  they  embargoed  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden  with  provisions  for  the  British 
array  in  Boston.  They  did  more ;  Andrew  Elliott,  the  collector,  forbade  the  landing  of  a 
cargo  of  rum  for  the  patriots.  Sears  and  Lamb  ordered  the  vessel  to  Cruger*s  Wharf  (be- 
tween Coenties'  and  Old  Slips),  landed  the  mm,  and  carted  it  to  its  destination  in  the  city ; 
then  returning  to  the  custom-house,  they  demanded  and  received  the  keys,  dismissed  the 
employ6e8,  and  closed  the  building. &  When  they  had  committed  this  overt  act  of 
^  treason,  they  boldly  gave  notice  of  the  fact  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  Per- 
sons known  to  be  engaged  in  sending  provisions  to  the  British  ships  in  the  harbor  were 
seized,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  Tory  ranks.*  A  grand  Committee  of  Safety,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  was  now  organized  ;  a  military  as- 
sociation for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed,  under  Samuel  Broome ;  a  pledge 
(see,  page  384,  volume  i.)  was  circulated,  and  numerously  signed ;  six  hundred  stand  of 
arms  were  taken  from  the  city  arsenals  by  the  committee,  and  distributed  among  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  when  an  Irish  battalion  (the  last  remains  of  the  garrison  in  Fort  George),  under 
Major  Moncrief,  were  on  their  way  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  with  a  quantity  of  spare 
arms  in  boxes  upon  wagons,  Marinus  Willett  and  a  small  body  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  encour- 
aged by  a  short  harangue  by  John  Morin  Scott,  boldly  confronted  the  soldiers,  seized  the 
)>jan.23,  arms,  and  carried  them  back  to  the  now  deserted  fort.^  These  arms  were  afler- 
^^^      ward  used  by  Gansevoort's  regiment,  of  which  Willett  was  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled, c  its  complexion  disappointed  the  people. 
Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  Assembly,  and  the  elaboration  of  schemes  for 
conciliation,  instead  of  measures  for  defense,  occupied  the  majority.  Hard  pressed  by  public 
opinion,'  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily  transpiring,  they  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Four  regiments  were  authorized  to  be  raised  ;*  fortifications  at  Ring's  Bridge^  were  ordered, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  fortify  the  Hudson  passes  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  patriots  gathered  in  force  around  Boston  ;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought ;  a 
Continental  army  was  organized,  and  George  Washington  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief."     Rumors  of  the  approach  of  troops  from  Ireland  came,  and  the  Provincial  Congress, 

when  the  people  took  him  from  the  officers,  and  bore  him  in  triumph  through  the  town,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music  and  a  banner.  That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  ^*  the  fields, '^  and  a  few  days  afterward 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  names  of  Burling,  Ivers,  Alner,  M*DoQgal, 
Roorbaoh,  and  Richard  Livins^ston  are  preserved  as  among  those  of  Sears's  friends  on  that  occasion. 

^  This  is  a  corruption  of  CowUest^s  Slip,  a  name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  Countess  Bellomont,  the 
child- wife  of  Governor  Bellomont.     She  was  a  mother  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

^  Dr.  Cooper,  the  president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  becoming  alarmed,  soon  afterward  fled 
to  Stuyvesant's  house,  near  the  East  River,  where  he  remained  concealed,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Whigs  were  trying  to  seize  him.  He  finally  escaped  to  the  jiiia  man-of-war.  He  had  written  much  in 
favor  of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  was  a  decided  Loyalist ;  so  decided,  that,  next  to  Tryon.  Colden,  and 
Mayor  Hicks,  he  was  most  detested  by  the  Whigs.  Dr.  Cooper  was  eminent  for  his  learning.  He  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Johnson  as  president  of  the  college  in  1763.  Soon  after  his  flight  he  went  to  England.  He 
died  suddenly  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of  May,  1785,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Epis- 
copal  chapel  there.  . 

*  New  York  has  been  unjustly  taunted  for  its  adherence  to  royalty,  when  the  curtain  of  the  Revolution- 
ary drama  was  first  lifted  in  1775.  Family  influence  was  very  great  in  that  colony,  and  through  it  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  Congress  were  very  loyally  inclined.  But  the  masses  were  chiefly 
republican  in  feeling,  and  when  Toryism  was  fairly  crushed  out  of  the  popular  Assembly  by  pressure  from 
without,  no  state  was  more  patriotic.  With  a  population  of  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  were  liable  to  do  militia  duty,  New  York  furnished  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  soldiers  for  the  Continental  army  ;  over  three  thousand  more  than 
Congress  required. — Judge  Campbell's  A4dre8s  before  the  New  York  Htetorical  Society,  1850. 

*  Thcjte  were  commanded  by  colonels  M^Doogal,  James  Clinton,  Ritzema,  and  Wynkoop.  Herman 
Zedwitz,  a  Prussian,  was  M'Dougal's  first  major.  Ritzema  joined  the  Royal  army  after  the  battle  at 
White  Plains  •,  and  about  the  same  time  Zedwitz  was  cashiered  for  attempting  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Tryon. 

^  King's  Bridge  spans  Spyt  den  Dnyvel  Creek,  at  the  northern  end  of  York  Island.  The  first  structore 
there  was  of  wood,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  in  1691,  and  was  called  the  King's  bridge. 

*  For  a  notice  of  Washington's  arrival  in  New  York,  when  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  see  vol.  i.,  page  564. 
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WocMter  and  hit  Troopf  at  Harlem. 


Capture  of  British  Stores. 


Tartle  Bay. 


Committee  of  One  Hundred. 


•  June,  1775. 


b  July  20. 


gome  what  purged  of  its  Toryism  by  intelligence  from  the  East,  invited  General  WooBter^ 
then  in  command  of  eighteen  hundred  Connecticut 
militia  at  Greenwich,  to  come  to  the  defense  of  New 
York.  He  encamped  at  Harlem^  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  sent  detachments  to  beat  off 
marauders,  who  were  carrying  away  the  cattle  of 
Long  Island  to  the  British  army  in  Boston,  and  - 
by  his  presence  made  the  New  York  patriots  bold 

and  active.     At  midnight b  they  captured 

British  stores  at  Turtle  Bay,  and  sent  part 
to  the  grand  army  at  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
Voops  then  collecting  on  Lake  Champlain  to  in- 
vade Canada  ;  they  also  seized  a  tender,  with  stores, 
belonging  to  the  Asia,  and  took  possession  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  deposited  at  Greenwich'  by  the 
government.' 

Governor  Tryon  returned  to  New  York  in  the  Asia  on  the  third  of  July,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  respect.  His  course  soon  indicated  his  opposition  to  the  Republicans.  The 
energetic  actions  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred  taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public, 
and  his  private  intrigues  to  gain  ascendency  for  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress  were 
abortive.  That  body,  now  guided  by  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to 
be  inevitable,  ordered  Lamb,  who  was  then  a  captain  of  artillery,  to  remove  the  cannons 
from  the  grand  battery  and  the  fort,  and  take  them  to  a  place  of  security.  Assisted  by  an 
independent  corps  under  Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens  guided  by  King  Sears,  as 


ViKW  AT  TVBTLE   BaY.S 


^  Greenwich  was  then  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  It  has  long  since 
been  merged  into  the  metropolis,  and  is  now  (1852)  at  about  a  central  point,  on  the  Hudson,  between  the 
lower  and  upper  part  of  the  city. 

'  These  acts  were  done  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  committee  of  One  Hundred,*  who,  while 
the  Provincial  Congress  legislated,  were  busy  in  executing  according  to  the  known  will  of  the  people.  The 
patriots  regarded  this  committee  with  more  confidence  than  they  did  the  Provincial  Congress. 

'  Turtle  Bay  is  a  small  rock-bound  cove  of  the  East  River,  at  the  foot  of  Forty-seventh  Street.  The 
banks  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  afibrded  a  safe  retreat  for  small  vessels.  Here  the  government  had 
made  a  magazine  of  military  stores,  and  these  the  Sons  of  Liberty  determined  to  seize.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lamb,  Sears,  Willett,  and  M'Dougal,  a  party  procured  a 

sloop  at  Greenwich,  came  stealthily  through  the  dangerous  vor-  _^^^ 

tex  of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  at  midnight  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  guard,  and  secured  the  stores.  The  old  store-house 
in  which  they  were  deposited  is  yet  standing  upon  a  wharf  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  little  bay.  The  above  view  is  from  the 
bank  at  the  foot  of  Forty-sixth  Street.  Beyond  the  rocky  point 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  is  seen  the  lower  end  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  with  the  shore  of  Long  Island  in  the  distance. 
On  the  left  of  the  old  store-house,  delineated .  in  the  annexed 
sketch,  is  seen  the  bridge  across  the  moiith  of  Newtown  Creek, 
a  locality  which  will  be  mentioned  presently  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the  landing  of  troops  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton. 

*  The  foUovrUignamcd  gentlemen  composed  tbo  committee  of  One  Hmidred :  laaac  Low,  Chairman ;  John  Jay,  Francis 
Lewis,  John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Dnane,  E.  Duyckman,  William  Seton,  William  W.  Ludlow,  Comelhis  Clopper, 
Abraham  BrinckerhofT,  Henry  Rcmsen,  Robert  Ray,  £vert  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott,  David  Beekman,  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Walton,  Daniel  Phoenix,  Frederick  Jay,  Samael  Broome,  John  De  Lancey,  Augustas 
Tan  Home,  Abraham  Duryee,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Rudolphus  Ritzema,  John  Morton,  Joseph  Hallctt,  Robert  Benson,  Abraham 
Brasher,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Nicholas  Hoffman,  P.  V.  Brugh  Livingston,  Thomas  Marsten,  Lewis  Pintard,  John  Imlay.  Eleazar  Mil- 
ler. Jr..  John  Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  William  Goforth,  Hercules  Mulligan,  Alex- 
Roder  M'Dougal,  John  Reade,  Joseph  Ball,  George  Janeway,  John  White,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theophilus  Anthony, 
Thomas  Smith.  Richard  Yates.  Oliver  Templeton,  Jacobus  van  Landby,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter  8.  Curtenius,  Thomas  Randall, 
I^aneaster  Barling,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Jacob  Lefferts,  Anthony  ran  Dam,  Abraham  Walton,  Hamilton  Young,  Nicholas  Roose- 
relt,  Cornelius  P.  Low,  Francis  Bassett,  James  Beekman,  Thomas  Ivers.  William  Dunning,  John  Berrien,  Benjamin  Helme,  Will. 
Um  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunscombe,  John  Lamb.  Richard  Sharpe,  John  Horin  Scott,  Jacob  ran  Voorhis,  Comfort  Sands,  Ed- 
ward Flemming.  Peter  Goelet,  Gerrit  Kettletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbrossea,  Petros  Byranck,  Lott  Embree  —See 
Dunlap's  HitUfrf  of  New  Torky  ii..  Appendix,  ccxvL 
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Renoval  of  Cannons  from  the  Battery.  Cannonade  from  the  AaU.  Newspapers  in  the  City. 

the  sturdy  Son  of  Liberty  was  now  called,  he  proceeded  to  the  battery  at  nine  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of  August.  Captain  Vandeput,  of  the  Asia,  informed  of 
the  intended  moTement,  sent  a  barge  filled  with  armed  men  to  watch  the  patriots.  \Arhen 
they  appeared,  a  musket  ball  was  indiscreetly  sent  among  them  from  the  barge.  It  was 
answered  by  a  volley,  when  the  barge  hastened  to  the  Asia,  bearing  several  men  killed  and 
wounded.  That  vessel  opened  her  port-holes,  and  hurled  three  balls  ashore  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Lamb  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms  ;  the  church  bells  were  rung,  and  while 
all  was  confusion  and  alarm,  a  broadside  came  from  the  Asia.  Others  rapidly  followed, 
and  several  houses  near  the  fort  and  Whitehall  were  injured  by  the  grape  and  round  shot.' 
No  life  was  sacrificed,  but  terror  seized  the  people.  Believing  the  rumor  that  the  city  was 
to  be  sacked  and  burned,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
Iiurrying  with  their  light  efiects  to  places  of  safety  beyond  the  doomed  town.  Yet  the  pa- 
t  riots  at  the  battery  were  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  cannonade  every  gun  was  deliberately 
removed.     Some  of  them  aflerward  performed  good  service  in  the  American  cause.* 

Deep  feelings  of  exasperation  moved  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  city  afUr  this  cannonade, 
and  Tryon's  fears  wisely  counseled  his  flight.     Mayor  Hicks  and  others  promised  him  pro- 
tection,  but  he  had  more  confidence  in  gunpowder,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  October* 
he  took  refuge  on  board  the  British  sloop  of  war  Halifax,'  where  he  received  his  coun- 
cil, and,  like  Dunmore,  attempted  to  exercise  civil  authority.*     Aided  by  Rivington,*  with 

^  Among  the  houses  injured  at  that  time  was  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunce  (commonly  called  Black 
Santy  because  of  his  dark  complexion),  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  where  Washington  parted 
with  his  officers  more  than  eight  years  afterward.  That  house,  known  as  the  Broad  Street  Hotel,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1852.  Freneau,  in  his  Petition  of  Hugh  Gaine,  makes  that  time-server  allude 
to  the  cannonade  of  the  Asia,  and  say, 

"  At  first  we  supposed  it  was  only  a  sham, 
"nil  he  drore  a  round  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Sam." 

*  There  were  twenty-one  iron  eighteen-pounders  and  some  smaller  cannon  on  the  battery.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  etudent  in  King^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  was  among  the  citizens  on  that  occasion.  He 
had  organized  a  corps  for  artillery  discipline  among  his  fellow-students,  and  fifteen  of  them  were  now  with 
him.  Among  their  trophies  were  two  six-pounders,  which  they  buried  in  the  earth  on  the  College  Green, 
despite  the  menaces  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Tory  president.  These  two  cannons  may  yet  (1852)  be  seen  at 
The  entrance  gate  of  the  College  Green,  fronting  Park  Place. 

'  The  Continental  Congress,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  recommended  the  several  Provincial  Congresses  and 
(committees  of  Safety  to  secure  every  person  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  Republican  cause.  No  doubt 
this  recommendation  hastened  Tryon's  flight. 

*  The  members  in  attendance  were  Oliver  Delancey,  Hugh  Wallace,  William  Axtell,  John  Harris  Cmger. 
and  James  Jauncey. 

^  James  Rivington  was  a  native  of  London,  well  educated,  and  of  pleasing  deportment.  He  came  tu 
America  in  1760,  established  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year,  and  in  1761  opened  one  near  the 
loot  of  Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  where  his  Royal  Gazetteer*  was  established  in  April,  1773.     No  man 

^  There  were  three  other  newspapers  printed  in  the  city  when  Rivington's  press  was  destroyed,  namely,  Gaine'a  Hem  York 
Mereurp.in  Hanover  Square,  established  in  1752;  Holfs  New  York  Joitmal,  in  Dock  (Pearl) 
Street,  near  Wall,  commenced  in  1766 ;  and  Anderson's  ConttUttUonal  GazetUt  a  very  small 
sheet,  published  for  a  few  months  In  1775.  at  Beeknmn's  Slip.    Hugh  Gaine  was  a  time-acnncr . 
He  was  a  professed  patriot  until  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York  in  1776,  when  be 
returned  to  the  city  after  a  brief  exile  at  Newark,  became  a  moderate  Loyalist,  and.  on  makiiu; 
an  humble  petition  to  the  State  Legislature  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  allowed  to  remain. 
This  petition  was  the  subject  of  one  of  Freneau's  best  satirical  poems.  Gaine  kept  a  bookstore 
under  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown,  at  Hanover  Square,  for  forty  years.    He  died  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1807,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.    Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Congress,  Holf  s  paper  contained  the  Snake  device  (see  page  506,  volume  L)  at  its  head ;  in 
December,  after  its  session,  it  bore  the  annexed  significant  picture  as  a  vignette.    This  is  halt 
the  size  of  the  original    Upon  the  body  of  the  serpent  were  these  words . 
"  United,  now,  alive  and  free, 
Firm  on  this  basis  Liberty  shall  stand, 
And  thus  supported  ever  bless  our  land, 
'Till  Time  becomes  Eternity." 
After  the  destruction  of  his  press,  Rivington  went  to  England.    When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  York,  he  was  ap- 
pointed khig's  printer,  and  in  October,  1777,  he  resumed  the  publication  of  his  paper,  under  the  original  title.    On  the  thirteenth 
•f  December,  he  changed  the  title  to  «•  The  Royal  Gazette,"  and  published  it  semi-weekly.    During  the  ooenpation  of  the  dtj 
^ly  the  British,  a  paper  was  issued  every  day  but  one ;  Gaine's  Mercury  on  Monday ;  Rivington's  Oautu  on  Wednesday  aiid 
riaturdny ;  Bobertson's,  Mills',  and  Hicks'  Zoyoi  American  Qazetu  on  Thursday ;  and  Lewis's  Nao  York  Mercurf  and  Qtmerral 
Adveriissr  on  Friday.    Rivington  alone  assumed  the  title  of  "  printer  to  the  king."— Thomas's  Hittory  of  Printings  ii.,  312. 
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Dattmction  of  Rlvisgton'f  Printiag  Hateriala. 


Captare  of  Seabury. 


Rivington  and  Sean. 


his  Royal  Gazetteer,  his  influence 
and  in  active  propagation. 
In  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  common  fairness,  Riv- 
ington abused  the  Repub- 
licans with  unsparing  se- 
verity, and  none  more  bit- 
terly than  Captain  Sears.' 
That  patriot,  flred  by  per- 
sonal insult  and  political 
zeal,  came  from  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  had  gone  to 
plan  schemes  for  the  future 
with  ardent  Whigs,  and  at 
•  Not.  23,    "^oo^^^Y     entered 

1775. '  the  city  a  at 
the  head  of  seventy- 
five  light  -  horsemen, 
proceeded  to  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  J 
Seabury'  and  two  other  obnoxious 


was  still  great,  and  he  managed  to  keep  disafiection  alive 

Rivington,  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street,  placed  a  guard 
with  fixed  bayonets  around 
it^,  put  all  of  his  types  into 
bags,   destroyed    his   press 
and  other  apparatus,  and 
then  in   the    same   order, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  pop- 
ulace, and  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee    Doodle,   left    the 
city.     They  carried  off  the 
types  and  made  bullets  of 
them.     On  their  way  back 
to    Connecticut    they    dis- 
armed all  the  Tories 
in  their  route,  and  at 
West  Chester  seized 
and  took  with  them 
the  Reverend  Samuel 
Tories,  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  New  Haven. 


His  ancestors,  who  were  among  the  earliest 


was  more  tboroaghly  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  Rivington,  for  he  held  a  keen  and  nnscrapuloos  pen. 
His  good  nature  oJYen  pointed  his  severest  thrasts.  When,  in  1781,  he  perceived  the  improbability  of  suc- 
cess on  the  peurt  of  the  British,  he  made  a  peace-oflfering  to  the  Americans,  by  furnishing  the  commander- 
in-chief  with  important  information.  By  means  of  books  which  he  publbhed,  he  performed  his  treason  with- 
out suspicion.  He  wrote  his  secret  billets  upon  thin  paper,  and  bound  them  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  which 
he  always  managed  to  sell  to  those  who  would  carry  the  article  immediately  to  Washington.  The  men 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  service.  While  thus  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans,  he  unceasingly  abused  them,  and  kept  Clinton,  Robertson,  and  Carleton  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  his  perfidy.  When  the  Loyalists  fled,  and  the  American  army  entered  the  city  in  the  autumn 
of  1 783,  Rivington  remained ;  a  fact  which  has  puzzled  those  acquainted  with  his  course  during  the  war. 
Others,  not  a  tithe  so  obnoxious,  were  driven  away ;  in  his  secret  treason  lies  the  explanation.  His  busi- 
ness declined,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  poverty  until  July,  1802,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years.  The  portrait  here  given  is  from  a  fine  painting  by  Stuart,  in  the  possession  of  Honorable 
John  Hunter,  of  Hunter^s  Island,  New  Rochelle.  The  signature  is  half  the  size  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter remembers  Rivington  as  a  vivacious,  companionable  man,  fond  of  good  living,  a  lover  of  wine,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  his  deportment. 

^  Isaac  Sears  was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1729. 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  were  from  Colchester,  En- 
gland, and  came  to  Plymouth  in  1630.  Mr.  Sears  was  a 
successful  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in 
the  European  and  West  India  trade,  when  political  mat-  4 
ters  attracted  his  attention.  When  the  Stamp  Act  aroused 
the  colonists,  Sears  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  right,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  preceding  pages,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  zealous  members  of  the  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was  an  active  Whig 
during  the  whole  war,  and  when  it  ended,  his  business  and  his  fortune  had  disappeared.  Before  the  war 
he  had  commanded  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  In  1785,  we  find  him  on  the  ocean  as  super- 
cargo, bound  for  Canton,  with  others  engaged  in  the  venture.  When  they  arrived  at  Canton,  Captain  Sears 
was  very  ill  with  fever,  and  on  the  twen^-eighth  of  October,  1785,  he  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  buried  upon  French  Island,  and  his  fellow-voyagers  placed  a  sUb,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, over  his  grave. 

'  This  was  Bishop  Seabury  of  a  later  day,  whose  grave  we  have  noticed  on  page  50.  He  was  born  at 
New  London  in  1728,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1751,  took  orders  in  the  church,  in  London,  in  1753,  and  then 
settled  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  He  was  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  for  ten  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  West  Chester,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester.  He  took  sides  with  the  Loyalists,  and  was  ono 
of  those  who  signed  a  protest  at  White  Plains  against  the  measures  of  the  Whigs.  Sears  and  his  party 
carried  him  to  Now  Haven,  where  he  was  kept  for  some  time,  and  then  paroled  to  Long  Island.  His 
school  at  West  Chester  was  broken  op,  his  church  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  served  as  chaplain,  at  one  time,  in  Colonel  Fanning's  corps  of  Loyalists.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho 
settled  in  his  native  town.     He  was  consecrated  a  bishop  (the  first  in  the  United  States)  in  1784,  and  for 
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Disaffectioa.        Disanning  of  the  Tories.        Troops  under  Lee  In  New  York.        Hk  Head-quartiera.        Sir  Henry  Cttnton. 

During  the  winter  of  1775— 6,  disafiection  to  the  Republican  cause  prevailed  extensivelj 
throughout  the  province,  and  in  Queen's  county  and  vicinity,  on  Long  Island,  the  people  be- 
gan to  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Tryon  expected  to  see  the  province  speedily  declare  in 
favor  of  royalty,  and  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  (armed  ship),  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters, he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Hicks,  Delanccy,  and  other  Loyalists  in 
the  city.  The  Continental  Congress  promptly  opposed  the  progress  of  disafiection,  and  vig- 
orous measures  were  adopted  for  a  general  disarming  of  the  Tories  throughout  the  colonies.* 
*  1776.  Early  in  January,*  Washington,  then  at  Cambridge,  was  mformed  that  General 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  about  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.  He  doubted  not  that 
New  York  was  his  destination,  where  Tryon  was  ready  to  head  the  Loyalists  in  a  formal 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Fearing  that  province  might  be  lost  to  the  patriots, 
Washington  readily  acceded  to  the  request  of  General  Charles  Lee,  then  in  Connecticut, 
to  embody  volunteers  in  that  colony,  and  march  to  New  York.  Governor  Trumbull  lent 
his  aid  to  the  service,  and  within  a  fortnight  Lee,  having  the  bold  Isaac  Sears  for  his  ad- 
jutant general,  was  in  rapid  march  toward  New  York  with  twelve  hundred  men.  His  ap- 
proach produced  great  alarm,  and  many  Tories  fled,  with  their  families  and  efiects,  to  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  Committee  of  Safety,  yet  dozing  over  the  anodyne  of  dis- 
afiection, were  aroused  by  fear,  and  protested  against  Lee's  entrance  into  the  city,  because 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia,  had  declared  his  intention  to  cannonade  and  bum  the  town 
if  rebel  troops  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it.*  Lee  was  unmoved  alike  by  Parker's  threats 
and  the  committee's  protest,  and  encamping  the  larger  portion  of  his  troops  in  **  the  fields" 
(the  present  City  Hall  Park),  he  made  his  head>quarters  at  the  house  of  Captain  Kennedy, 
No.  1  Broadway.*     He  proclaimed  his 


mission,  and  said,  **  1  come  to  prevent 
the  occupation  of  Long  Island  or  the  city 
by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships  of 
war  are  quiet,  I  shall  be  quiet ;  if  they 
make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  on 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  in  fiames  by 
their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral  pile  of  some 
of  their  best  friends."  Lee's  energy  of  ex- 
pression and  action  was  potential.  The 
Tories  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  a  glow  of 
patriotism  was  felt  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  measures  were  speedily  adopted 
for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches 
to  it,  and  garrisoning  it  with  two  thousand  men. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  day  when  Lee  entered  the 
city.     He  sailed  for  North  Carolina, b  was  followed  thither  by  Lee,  and  in  June 


View  at  tms  roor  of  Bsoaowat. 


b  March,  1776. 


the  remainder  of  his  life  be  presided  over  the  diocese  of  CoDnecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February,  1796. 

^  Resolutions  to  this  efiect  were  adopted  on  the  second  of  January,  1776,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Stirling  was  directed  to  **  seize  and  secure  all  the  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  enemy*' 
then  or  thereafter  in  New  Jersey. — See  Journal^  ii.,  5,  6,  7. 

'  Parker  did  not  fire  a  shot  because  of  the  "  rebel  toops"  in  the  city.  His  reasons  were  ludicrous.  H© 
said  Lee  desired  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  he  would  not  gratify  him. — Lee's  Letter  to  Washington. 

^  This  house  (yet  standing)  was  built  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  royal  navy,  at  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  April,  1765.  The  above 
engraving  exhibits  the  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennedy  House.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the 
Broadway  front  of  the  Kennedy  House  (No.  1),  where  Lee,  Washington,  and  afterward  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, Robertson,  Carleton,  and  other  British  ofldcers,  were  quartered,  and  where  Andre  wrote  his  letter,  to 
Arnold.  The  building  next  to  it  (No.  3)  is  the  one  occupied  by  Arnold  (see  page  209)  when  Champe  at- 
tempted his  capture.  The  two  high  buildings  beyond  (Nos.  5  aiyi  7)  are  more  modem ;  the  small,  low 
one  (No.  9,  Atlantic  Garden)  was  Gage's  head-quarters  in  1765.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  part  of 
the  Bowling  Green,  where  the  statue  of  the  king  stood.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  northwcsi 
bastion  of  Fort  George. 
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Fortiflcatioiia  upon  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 


they  were  in  conflict  in  Charleston  harbor.     The  army  in  New  York  was  left  in  charge 
of  Lord  Stirling,*  and  that  officer  prosecuted  with  vigor  the  labor  of  fortifying  the  ,,^j^.  ^ 
city,  begun  by  Lee.^     Already  the  Tories  who  renaained  had  been  compelled  to  take 
an  oath  to  act  with  the  Americans  if  required,  and  officers  were  busy  upon  Staten  Island, 
and  some  parts  of  Long  Island,  in  disarming  them. 

Washington  hastened  to  New  York  after  the  British  evacuated  Boston, ^  for  he  b  March  n, 
suspected  Howe  would  sail  directly  to  attack  that  city.      He  arrived  on  the  four-       '^"^* 
tbenth  of  April,  and  approving  of  the  course  of  Lee  and  Stirling,  he  pushed  forward  the  de- 
fenses of  the  city.     Fort  George  was  strengthened,  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  strong 
works  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.*     Toward  the 


'  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  April,  one  thousand  Continentals  went  over  to  Governor's  Island  and  con- 
structed a  redoubt  upon  the  west  side,  a  little  southeast  of  Castle  William.  On  the  same  night  a  regiment 
went  over  to  Red  Hook,  the  extreme  point  of  land  north  of  Gowanus  Bay,  over  which  South  Brooklyn  is 
now  spreading,  constructed  a  redoubt  for  four  eighteen-pounders,  and  named  it  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  upon 
a  small  island,  close  to  the  shore,  near  the  water  termination  of  Conover  and  Van  Brunt  Streets,  south  of 
the  Atlantic  Docks. 

'  Redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed  at  eligible  points  along  the  East  River  to  Harlem,  and  along 
the  Hudson  to  King's  Bridge ;  also  upon  Governor's  Island,  Red  Hook,  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  Paulus's  Hook.^ 

*  Fort  Qtorgt  with  its  dependencies,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Fort  Amsterdam,  was  the  principal  military  work  apon  the  island. 
It  had,  when  Washington  came  into  the  city,  two  twelve-pounders  and  four  thirty-two-pound- 
ers, though  capable  of  mounting  sixty  cannons.  Connected  with  it  was  the  Grand  Battery, 
with  thirteen  thii^-two  pounders,  one  twenty-four,  three  cighteen's,  two  two's,  and  one  brass 
and  three  iron  mortars.  This  was  enlarged  after  the  British  took  possession,  to  a  capacity  for 
ninety-four  guns.  Thb  work  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  flag-staff  upon  the  Battery.  A 
little  eastward  of  it,  at  the  South  Ferry  landing,  was  the  WhUekaU  Battery,  with  two  thirty-two 
pounders.  From  this  point  to  Coi  leer's  Hook,  along  the  East  River,  several  works  were  con- 
structed. There  was  a  battery  of  live  guns  upon  Tenyck's  Wharf;  at  Coenties  Slip,  and  upon 
Brooklyn  Heights  opposite.  Fort  SiMing,  a  battery  with  eight  guns,  was  constructed.  It  was 
between  the  present  Hicks  and  Clinton  Streets,  a  little  northeastward  of  Pierrcpont  Street 
At  Old  Coffee-house,  Fly,  Burhng's,  Beekman's,  and  Peck  Slips,  and  at  the  Exchange,  foot 
of  Broad  Street,  breast-works  were  thrown  up.  There  was  also  a  barrier  with  two  guns 
across  Broadway.  Just  above  the  Bowling  Green.  At  "  the  ship-yards,"  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
KoRT  Gkokob.  ent  Catharine  Market,  was  an  irregular  work,  called  WMerber^t  Battery,  having  seven  guns. 

A  larger  work  was  on  Rutgers'  first  hiU  (a  little  eastward  of  the  Jews'  burying-ground),  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Mad- 
ison Streets.  It  was  called  BadUmCM  Battery,  and  mounted  eight  guns.  Another  small  work,  of  horse-shoe  form,  was  on  a  high 
bank  near  the  water,  in  Pike  Street,  between  Cherry  and  Monroe  Streets,  with  a  breast-work  on  the  water's  edge.  Here  Gen- 
eral Spencer  was  encamped,  and  this  was  called  Spencer'e  Redoubt.  It  had  two  twelve-pounders.  On  Rutgers'  second  hll^ 
between  Henry  and  Madison,  Clinton  and  Monroe  Streets,  was  a  star  redoubt,  embrasured  for  twelve  guns.  This  was  con- 
nected by  an  irregular  line  of  works,  extending  to  a  strong  battery  called  Crown  Point,  at  Corlaer's  Hook,  situated  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Allaire  Works.  Eastward  of  this,  upon  Burnt  Mill  Point  was  a  battery,  on  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
From  Crown  Point  was  a  line  of  intrenchmeiits  extending  to  a  strong  redoubt  of  circular  form,  mounting  eight  heavy  pieces, 
and  called  Fort  Pitt.  It  was  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Pitt  Streets.  From  Fort  Piu  a  oeries  of 
strong  works  extended  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  present  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  to  Broad- 
way, and  thence,  diverging  to  the  northwest  terminated  in  a  redoubt  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on 
the  borders  of  a  marsh  near  the  intersection  of  Thompson  and  Spring  Streets.  Within  this  line, 
upon  an  eminence  called  Bayard's  Mount  was  the  largest  of  all  the  works,  except  Fort  Qeorge  ^ 
and  the  Grand  Battery.  This  was  called  Independent  Battery.  and;the  Americans  named  the  emi-  ^  , 
nence  Bunker  HiU.  This  name  was  retained  until  the  Coileet  or  Fre$h  Water  Pond^  which  cover-  ^ 
ed  many  acres  Ui  the  vicinity  of  the  Halls  of  Justice,  was  filled  by  digging  down  the  hills  around  ^;. , 
it  The  battery  on  Bunker  Hill  was  upon  the  space  included  within  the  intersections  of  Cen-  «  - 
ter.  Mott  Mulberry,  Grand,  and  Broome  Streets ;  and  for  a  long  fime  after  the  hill  was  digged  ^ 
down,  the  brick  lining  of  a  well,  constructed  within  the  works,  stood  up  like  a  huge  chimney, 
lliis  battery  had  nine  eight-pounders,  four  three's,  and  six  royal  cohorns  and  mortars. 

The  first  work  on  the  Hudson,  after  leaving  Fort  George,  was  the  Oyeter  Battery  in  the  rear 
of  No.  1  Broadway.  It  had  two  thirty-two  pounders  and  three  twelve's.  Southwest  of  Trinity 
church,  on  the  high  river  bank,  was  M'Dougatt  Battery  of  four  guns.  West  of  Greenwich  Street  ('*  Greenwich  road"),  near  the 
water,  between  Reade  and  Duane  Streets,  was  the  Jereey  Battery,  with  five  guns.  Along  the  high  river  bank  a  breast-work  extend- 
ed almost  to  the  Vauzhall  (see  page  7e^)  at  the  comer  of  Warren  and  Greenwich  Streets.  On  Greenwich,  between  Franklin  and 
North  Moore  Streets,  was  the  "  Air-Aimace"  and  "  Brew<house."  The  former  was  fortified,  and  from  it  a  line  of  intrcnehments 
extended  northeast  to  the  north  part  of  the  present  St  John's  Park,  overlooking  Lispenard's  Meadows.  On  the  river  bank,  in 
front  of  the  "  Brew-house,"  was  a  circular  work  called  the  Grenadier' e  Battery,  with  three  twelve  pounders  and  two  mortars 
From  it  a  line  of  breas^works  extended  along  the  river  to  Hubert  Street  Prom  that  point  close  along  the  west  side  of  Green- 
wich Street  was  a  line  of  breast-works,  extending  to  Desbrosses  Street  Where  Watt  Street  crosses  Greenwich  was  another 
small  breast- work  ;  at  the  foot  of  Xing  Street  was  another;  and  from  the  foot  of  Clarkson  to  Barrow  was  another.  Upon  the 
high  ground  known  until  within  a  few  years  as  Richmond  Hill,  there  was  qdite  an  extensive  line  of  fortifications,  which  com- 
manded  the  river,  and  the  Greenwich  and  Broadway  roads.  This  line  commenced  near  the  Junction  of  Spring  and  M'Dougal 
StreeU,  and.  sweeping  around  near  Houston  and  Hammersley.  ended  at  Varick,  near  King  Street.  On  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, near  Houston  Street  was  an  eminence  on  which  works  were  erected ;  and  directly  east  of  them,  between  Broadway  and 
the  Bowery,  were  four  small  breast- works,  a  few  rods  apart    East  of  the  Bowery,  at  the  intersection  of  Forsyth  and  Delancey 
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Waahington's  Conference  with  Congress. 


Preparation  for  the  Defense  of  New  York. 


Landing  of  British  Troops. 


t  Ma  23.  ^^^^  of  May,  a  he  left  the  troops  in  command  of  General  Putnam,  while  he  hastened 

to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress  respect- 
ing the  general  defense  of  the  colonies.  The  wicked 
bargain  of  Great  Britain  with  the  German  princes  for 
their  men  was  now  known,  and  it  was  believed  that 
New  York  was  the  point  where  the  mercenary  vultures 
would  probably  strike  their  first  blow.  To  that  point  the 
eyes  of  all  America  were  now  turned.  Congress  author- 
ized a  re-enforcement  of  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
militia,  to  be  drawn  from  New  England,  New  York,'  and 
New  Jersey,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  flying 
camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  formed  of  militia  from 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  latter 
were  to  rendezvous  at  Araboy,  and  the  accomplished 
General  Mercer  was  appointed  to  the  command.  Gen- 
eral Greene  took  post  at  Brooklyn,  and  superintended  the  Washinoton's  HxAi>-QUABTU8.a 
b  June?.  P'"®P"^*i*'^  0^  defenses  there.  On  his  return,^  Washington  went  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  island,  and  personally  aided  in  the  surveys  and  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  Fort 
Washington  and  its  outworks. 

General  Howe,  who  went  to  Halifax  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 

c  1776.   "*"^^  ®^  June,c  with  ships  and  transports  bearing  his  recruited  army,  where  he  was 

visited  by  Governor  Tryon.     On  the  eighth  of  July  he  landed  nine  thousand  men  upon 

Staten  Island,'  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  Admiral  Howe,  with  English 

*  John  Morin  Scott  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  New  York  troops,  with^  the  commission  of  a 
brigadier. 

*  I  was  informed  by  the  venerable  Anna  van  Antwerp,*  about  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1851,  that  Washington  made  his  head-quarters,  on  first  entering  the  city,  at  the  spacious  house 
(half  of  which  is  yet  standing  at  180  Pearl  Street,  opposite  Cedar  Street),  delineated  in  the  engraving. 
The  large  window,  with  an  arch,  toward  the  right,  indicates  the  center  of  the  original  building.  It  is  of 
brick,  stuccoed,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  There  Washington  remained  until  summoned  to  visit  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  toward  the  last  *of  May.  On  his  return,  he  went  to  the  Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broadway, 
where  he  remained  until  the  evacuation  in  September. 

^  The  main  body  of  Howe's  troops  landed  near  the  present  quarantine  ground,  and  encamped  upon  the 
Jills  in  the  vicinity.  The  fleet  had  anchored  oflf  Vanderventer^s  point  (the  telegraph  station  at  the  Nar- 
rows), and  three  ships  of  war  and  some  transports  brought 
the  English  troops  within  the  Narrows,  to  the  landing-place. — 
(Howe's  Dispatch  to  Lord  George  Ctermaine,)  Howe  made  his 
head-quarters  at  the  Rose  and  Croum  Tavern,  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Stapleton  to  Richmond,  near  New  Dorp.  The 
house  is  near  the  forks  of  the  Richmond  and  Amboy  roads,  and 
overlooks  the  beautiful  level  country  between  it  and  the  sea, 
two  miles  distant.  It  is  now  (1852)  the  property  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Parkinson,  of  Old  Town,  Staten  Island.  The  house 
was  built  by  a  Huguenot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  upon  that 
part  of  the  island. 

When  Howe  landed,  the  great  body  of  the  people  on  the  Rosi  and  c«own. 

island  formed  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  under  Tryon,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn. 

Streets,  was  a  small  circalar  battery.  On  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  near  Walker,  was  an  hrregular  work ;  and  the  Hospatal 
(on  Broadway,  fronting  Pearl  Street),  a  strong  stone  building,  was  fortified.  There  was  also  a  line  of  breast-works  e3cteadin|f 
along  the  East  River  from  the  present  Dry  Dock  to  Stnyresant  Square ;  and  at  Horn's  Hook,  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-Hindi  Street, 
was  a  work  called  Thompson's  BtUtery,  with  nine  guns.  I  was  informed  by  the  renerable  Judge  WoodhnU,  of  PrankUnTiBe, 
Long  Island  (now  ninety-eight  years  of  age),  that  when  the  lines  across  the  island,  from  the  East  River  toward  die  Hudson,  were 
constructed,  the  merchants  and  other  citizens  were  pressed  into  service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  streets  here  mentioned  were  not  then  in  existence.  Chambers  Street  np  Broadway, 
Hester  Street  up  the  Bowery,  and  Catharine  Street  up  the  East  River,  were  the  extreme  points  to  which  streets  were  laid  oot 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Now  (185S)  the  streets  and  avenues  are  all  opened  to  FortieU;  Street,  and  some  beyond  land  al- 
most a  solid  mass*  of  edifices  cover  the  island  from  river  to  river  below  Thirty-second  Street  Then  the  Hospital  was  quite  in 
the  fields,  and  Qreenwich  was  a  country  village. 

*  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  left  the  city  with  ber  parents  when  the  British  took  possession,  and  retired  to  Tappan,  ^s^iere  she  was 
married.  They  returned  to  the  city  after  the  war,  and  her  husband  purchased  the  lot  No.  38  Maiden  Lane,  where  she  resided 
from  that  time  until  ber  death,  a  period  of  almost  seventy  years.    Her  style  of  living  was  that  of  the  Revolutian.  and  aU  Urn 
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Plot  to  destroy  Washington.  Declaratioo  of  Independence  read  to  the  Army.  Destruction  of  the  King's  Statoe. 

regulars  and  Hessian  hirelings.  These  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  on  the 
eleventh,  Clinton  and  Parker,  with  their  broken  forces,  joined  them.  Another  debarkation 
took  place  on  the  twelfth,  and  there,  upon  the  wooded  heights  of  Staten  Island,  above  Sta* 
pleton  and  Clifton,  and  upon  the  English  transports,  almost  thirty  thousand  men  stood  ready 
to  fall  upon  the  Republicans.*  Already  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  gone  abroad  ;' 
the  statue  of  the  king  in  New  York  had  been  pulled  down,'  and  brave  men,  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  its  measures,  were  piling  fortifications  upon  every 
eligible  point  around  the  devoted  city. 

*  A  plot,  originated  by  Tryon,  to  murder  the  American  general  officers  on  the  arrival  of  the  British,  or 
at  best  to  capture  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  Sir  William  Howe,  was  discovered  at  this  time.  It  was 
arranged  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  secure  the  passes  to  the  city,  and  at  one  blow  deprive  the  Republicans 
of  their  leaders,  and  by  massacre  or  capture  annihilate  the  "  rebel  army."  Mayor  Hicks  was  one  of  the 
conspirators ;  and  from  his  secure  place  on  board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Tryon  sent  money  freely  to  bribe 
Americans.  Two  of  Washington's  Guard  were  seduced,  but  the  patriotism  of  a  third  was  proof  against 
their  temptations,  and  he  exposed  the  plot.  Hicks,  Gilbert  Forbes  (a  gunsmith  on  Broadway),  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  were  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  prisoners  to  Connecticut.  It  was  ascertained  that 
about  five  hundred  persons  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  the  Guard,  was 
hanged  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1776.  This  was  the  first  military  execution  in  New  York. — See 
Spark's  Writingi  of  Washington^  iii.,  438  j  Force's  American  Archives^  vi.,  1064  j  /6.,  i.  (second  series), 
117  ;  Gaine's  New  York  Mercury.  ? 

'  Washington  received  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  ninth  of  July,  with  instructions  to  have  ' 

it  read  to  the  army.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for  the  several  brigades,  then  in  and  near  the  city, 
to  be  drawn  up  at  six  o'clock  that  evening,  to  hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or  their  aids.  The 
brigades  were  formed  in  hollow  squares  on  their  respective  parades.  The  venerable  Zachariah  Greene 
(commonly  known  as  "  Parson  Greene,"  the  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Thompson,  historian  of  Long  Island),  yet 
(1852)  living  at  Hempstead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  the  brigade,' 
then  encamped  on  the  ^*  Common,"  where  the  City  Hall  now  stands.  The  hollow  square  was  formed  at 
about  the  spot  where  the  Park  Fountain  now  is.  He  says  Washington  was  within  the  square,  on  horseback, 
and  that  the  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one  of  his  aids.  When  it  was  concluded,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given.  Holt's  Journal  for  July  11,  1776,  says,  "In  pursuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a  general  jail  delivery  took  place  with  respect  to  debtors."  Ten  days  afterward,  the  people 
assembled  at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  They  then  took 
the  British  arms  from  over  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  court-room,  also  the  arms  wrought  in  stone  in  front 
of  the  building,  and  the  picture  of  the  king  in  the  council  chamber,  and  destroyed  them,  by  fire,  in  the  street. 
They  also  ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches  in  the  city  to  be  destroyed.  This  order  seems  not 
to  have  been  obeyed.  Those  in  Trinity  church  were  taken  down  and  carried  to  New  Brunswick  by  the  Rev. 
erend  Charles  Inglis,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  St.  John's. 

'  The  statue  of  George  the  Third  was  equestrian,  made  of  lead,  and  gilded.  It  was  the  workmanship 
of  Wilton,  then  a  celebrated  statuary  of  London,  and  was  the  first  equestrian  efiigy  of  his  majesty  yet  y  I 
erected.  It  was  placed  upon  its  pedestal,  in  the  center  of  the  Bowling  Green,  on  the  twent^^^fir^  of  ' 
August,  1770.  On  the  same  evening  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read  to  the  troops  in 
New  York,  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled,  pulled  down  the  statue,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  sent  it 
to  be  made  into  bullets.  Ebenezer  Hazard,  in  a  letter  to  Gates,  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  king's 
statue,  said,  '*  His  troops  will  probably  have  melted  majesty  fired  at  them."  Some  of  the  soldiers  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  matter,  for  on  the  following  morning  Washington  issued  an  order  for  them  to 
desist  from  such  riotous  acts  in  future."*^  The  greater  portion  of  the  statue  was  sent  to  Litchfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  there  converted  into  bullets  by  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  Governor  Wolcott,  a  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Marvin,  and  a  Mrs.  Beach.  According  to  an  account  current  of  the  cartridges  made  from  this  statue, 
found  among  the  papers  of  Governor  Wolcott,  it  appears  that  it  furnished  materials  for  forty-two  thousand 
bullets. 

persaaalons  of  her  wealthy  children  could  not  lore  her  from  that  simplicity  and  the  home  of  her  early  yenn  of  married  liiew 
She  arose  one  morning,  tat  down  by  her  table,  leaned  her  head  upon  it.  and  expired  like  a  waning  ember,  at  the  age  of  ninety' 
five  yean.    Almost  all  of  the  few  who  knew  her  half  a  century  ago,  had  forgotten  her. 

*  In  a  coarae  Tory  drama,  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Brooklyn ;  a  fisrco  in  two  acts,  as  it  was  performed  on  Long  Islnnd  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-seronth  day  of  August  1776,  by  the  representatires  of  the  Tyrants  of  America  assembled,  at  Philadelphia,** 
published  by  RiTington,  the  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attributed  to  Washington.  A  servant  girl  of  Lady  Gates  is  made  to  say, 
concerning  the  chieC  "  And  more,  my  lady,  did  he  not  order  the  king's  statue  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  head  cut  off*."  Mr. 
Greene  described  the  statue  to  me  as  of  the  natural  size,  both  horse  and  man.  The  horse  was  poised  upon  his  hinder  legs. 
The  king  had  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  his  right  hand  held  the  bridle-reins,  the  left  rested  upon  the  handle  of  a  sword.  The 
artist  omitted  stirrups,  and  the  soldiers  of^n  said,  in  allaiion  to  the  fact,  **  the  tyrant  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trotting  horse,  with- 
out stirrups."  Stephens,  in  his  TraoeU  in  Qreeee^  See.  (U.,  33),  says,  that  in  the  house  of  a  Russian  mi^or,  at  Chioff,  he  saw  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  destruction  of  this  statue.  The  major  pledged  hhn  in  the  toast,  '*  Success  to  Liberty  throughout  the 
world." 
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Effect  of  the  DedaratioiL  Howe's  Letter  to  Washington.  Commiasion  of  the  Brotben.  Preparationt  for  Battle. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York 
adjourned  to  White  Plains,  and  there,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  they  reassembled,  approved  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  changed  the  title  of  the  Assembly  to  ConvejUion  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York\  The  Declaration,  however,  ofiended  many 
influential  men,  who,  though  warmly  attached  to  their  country,  and  yearning  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Some  closed 
their  mouths  in  silence  and  folded  their  arms  in  inaction,  while  others,  like  Beverly  Robin- 
son, the  Delancey's,  and  men  of  that  character,  actively  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
The  patriot  army  in  New  York  was  surrounded  by  domestic  enemies,  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  open  adversaries,  and  this  fact  seemed  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  Howe,  that  the  olive 
branch  would  be  accepted  by  the  Americiins  when  ofiered.*  He  soon  perceived  that  much 
of  loyalty  was  the  child  of  timidity,  and  when  his  proclamations  were  sent  abroad,  oflering 
peace  only  on  condition  of  submission,  the  missiles  proved  powerless.  Although  doubtless 
desiring  peace,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  the  sword  and  sever  the  leashes  of  the  blood-hounds 
of  war. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  the  Rose  and  PhoBuix  ships  of  war,  with  their  decks  guarded  by 
sand-bags,  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  passing  the  American  batteries  without  serious  injury,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Hudson  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  open  a  com- 
munication with  Carleton,  who  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  southward  by  Lake 
Champlain,*  and  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Tories  of  West  Chester.  The  vigilant  Whigs 
would  not  allow  their  boats  to  land,  and  there  they  remained  inactive  for  three  weeks.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  belligerent  forces  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable  battle.  Hulks  of 
vessels  were  sunk  in  the  channel  between  Governor's  Island*  and  the  Battery,  and  chevaux 
de  frise  were  formed  there  under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  British  vessels  up  the  East  River.  A  large  body  of  troops  were  concentrated  at 
Brooklyn,  under  General  Greene ;  Sullivan  and  his  little  army  hastened  from  the  North  ; 
two  battalions  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  under  Smallwood,  arrived,  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  militia  flocked  to  the  city  by  hundreds.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  American  army  in  and  around  New  York  numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand  men, 

^  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  were  appointed  by  Parliaroent  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  Americans.  They  were  authorized  to  extend  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  allegiance  j  to  declare  penitent  to^^ns  or  colonies  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  non-intercourse  j  and 
to  offer  rewards  to  those  who  should  render  meritorious  services  in  restoring  tranquillity.  Howe  sent  proc- 
lamations to  this  effect  ashore  at  Amboy,  addressed  to  the  colonial  governors,  and  designed  for  general  cir- 
culation among  the  people.  The  General  Congress  denounced  it  as  a  scheme  to  "  amuse  and  disarm  the 
people,"  and  exhorted  them  to  perceive  *'  that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  was  to  save  its  liberties." — 
Journal^  ii.,  260.  At  about  the  same  time,  Colonel  Paterson,  the  Britbh  adjutant  general,  went  to  Neiv 
York  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letter  from  General  Howe,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."  This 
was  so  addressed  because  the  Briton  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  official  character  of  the  "  rebel 
chief."  It  was  a  silly  movement ;  Washington  penetrated  the  design,  and  refused  any  communication,  unless 
addressed  to  General  Washington.  Paterson  urged  Washington  not  to  be  punctilious,  pleading  the  neces- 
sity of  waving  all  ceremony,  for  Howe  came  to  cause  the  sheathing  of  swords,  if  possible.  Washingtoo 
was  inflexible,  and  said,  in  reference  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  seemed  empowered  only  to  grant 
pardons ;  that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault  needed  no  pardon,  and  that  the  Americans  were  only  de- 
fending their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Paterson  returned,  and  Howe  made  no  further  attempts  to  cor- 
respond with  "  George  Washington,  Esq."  Congress,  by  resolution,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  course 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  this  matter. 

'  The  chief  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1776  was  for  Howe  to  attack  New  York  and  ascend  the  Hodsoa, 
while  Carleton  should  come  from  Canada  and  form  a  junction.  This  would  effectually  cut  off  the  Eastern 
Slates  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  was  to  make  war  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  American  forces  being  thus  divided,  might  be  easily  conquered.  Their  designs  miscarried. 
Clinton  was  repulsed  at  Charleston,  Carleton  was  kept  at  bay,  and  Howe  did  not  pass  the  Highlands. 

^  The  original  name  of  this  island  was  Nutten.  The  rents  of  the  land  being  a  perquisite  of  the  colonial 
governors,  it  was  called  Governor's  Island.  It  was  held  as  such  perquisite  until  the  close  of  Governor 
Clinton's  administration.  General  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  informed  me  that  Clinton  rented  it  to  Dr.  Price, 
who  built  a  house  of  entertainment  there,  and  laid  out  a  race-course.  Owing  to  the  ditficulty  of  taking 
race-horses  to  the  island,  it  was  abandoned  after  two  or  three  years,  and  the  course  at  Harlem  was  estab- 
lished. 
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Diapotitlon  of  American  Detachmentt.  Kip's  Bay.  The  Kip  Family. 

but  at  least  one  fourth  of  them  were  unfitted  by  sickness  for  active  duty.  Bilious  fever 
prostrated  Greene  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  Sullivan  was  placed  in  command  at 
Brooklyn.  A  small  detachment  was  ordered  to  Governor's  Island  ;  another  was  posted  at 
Paulus'  Hook,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and  General  George  Clinton,  with  a  body  of 
New  York  militia,  was  ordered  to  West  Chester  county  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  British 
OQ  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  landing,  to  prevent  their  taking  possession 
of  the  strong  post  at  King's  Bridge.  Parson's  brigade  took  post  at  Kip's  Bay,^  on  the  East 
River,  to  watch  British  vessels  if  they  should  enter  those  waters.  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  two  armies  immediately  antecedent  to  the  battle  near  Brooklyn,  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, 1776. 

^  The  family  mansion  of  the  Kips,  a  strong  bouse  buih  of  brick  im- 
ported from  Holland,  remained  near  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  uatil  July,  1850,  when  it  was  taken  down.     A 
pear-tree  near,  planted  in  1700,  bore  fruit  the  present  season.     The  , 
house  was  built  in  1641  by  Samuel  Kip,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
council  of  New  Netherlands,  and  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  prob- 
ably the  oldest  edifice  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  sketch  here  - 
friven  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  the  Reverend  W.  Ingraham  . 
Kip,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  and  gives  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Rev-  S 
olution.     The  Kip  family  are  among  the  oldest  in  this  state. 

Ruloflfde  Kype  (anglicized  to  Kip  ai\er  the  English  took  possession 
of  New  Netherlands)  was  the  first  of  the  name  found  in  history.     He  *^'''*  House. 

was  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Guises  in  the  civil  wars  between  Protestants  and 
Papists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  defeat  of  bis  party,  he  fled  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  afterward 
joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  fell  in  battle  near  Jarnao.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  there, 
where  an  altar-tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  bearing  bis  coat  of  arms.*  His  son  Rulofl* became  a  Prot- 
estant, and  settled  in  Amsterdam.  His  grandson,  Henry,  (born  in  1576)  became  an  active  member  of  the 
"Company  of  Foreign  Countries,'*  which  was  organized  in  1588  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  northeast 
passage  to  the  Indies.  In  1635  he  came  to  America  with  his  family,  but  soon  returned  to  Holland.  His 
sons  remained,  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  and  were  active  in  public  aflairs.  One  of  them  (Henry)  was 
a  member  of  the  first  popular  Assembly  in  New  Netherlands  (see  page  783),  and  married  a  daughter  of 
De  Sille,  the  attorney  general.  His  brother  Jacob  bought  the  land  at  Kip's  Bay,  and  a  third  son,  Isaac, 
owned  the  property  which  is  now  the  City  Hall  Park.  Nassau  Street  was  called  Kip  Street.  In  1686 
one  of  the  family  purchased  the  tract  where  the  village  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county,  now  stands.  It 
was  called  "  the  manor  of  Kipsburg."  A  part  of  this  was  sold  to  Henry  Beekman,  by  whose  grand-daugh- 
ter, the  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  it  passed  into  the  Livingston  family.  At  the  opening  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  Kip  family  were  divided  in  politics  j  some  held  royal  commissions,  others  were  stanch  Whigs. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Kip's  Bay  property  were  strong  Whigs,  but  one  of  ihcm,  Samuel,  was  induced  by 
Colonel  Delancey  to  take  the  loyal  side.  He  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  principally  from  his  own  ten- 
ants, joined  Delancey,  and  was  active  in  West  Chester  county,  where,  in  a  skirmish  in  1781,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.     He  lived  several  years  after  the  war,  and  suflTered  great  loss  of  property  by  confiscation. 

For  several  years  after  the  British  took  possession  of  York  Island,  Kip's  house  was  used  as  head-quarters 
by  ofiicers.  There  Colonel  Williams,  of  the  80tb  regiment,  was  quartered  in  1780,  and  on  the  day  when 
Andre  left  the  city  to  meet  Arnold,  Williams  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  staff.  Andre  was 
there  and  shared  in  the  socialities  of  the  hour.  It  was  his  last  dinner  in  New  York.  Such  is  well  authen- 
ticated tradition. — See  Holgate's  American  Crtnealogiety  page  109. 

*  The  device  wm  a  thleld.  On  one  tide,  occupying  a  moiety,  was  a  croM.  The  other  moiety  was  quartered  by  a  strip  of 
gold :  above  were  two  griffins,  and  below  an  open  mailed  hand.  There  were  two  crests,  a  gamo-cock,  and  a  demi-griffln  hold- 
ing a  cross :  the  legend,  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum." 
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Landtag  of  the  BritiBh. 


GenenaDe  Heiiler. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  In  the  year  seventy-six  came  the  two  noble  brothers, 
With  an  army  and  fleet  fit  to  conquer  a  world ; 
And  Cornwallis,  and  Rawdon,  and  Tarleton,  and  others — 
And  murder  and  rapine  on  our  country  were  hurFd." 

Yankee  Chbonoloot. 

"  There  the  old-fashioned  colonel  galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder  cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging,  and  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 

Trumpet  loud : 
There  the  blue  bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper  jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle  breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron  six-pounder, 

Hurling  Death  1" 

Knickerbocker  Magazine. 


N  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1776,  the  British  troops 
under  General  William  Howe  landed  upon  Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Utrecht.  Four  thousand  men  crossed  the  ferry  from  Staten  Island, 
at  the  Quarantine  Ground,  to  Denyse's  strong  stone  house,  where  Fort  Ham- 
ilton now  stands,  and  landed  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Rainbow,  an- 
chored where  Fort  La  Fayette  looms  up  in  the  center  of  the  Narrows.  Some 
riflemen,  under  Colonel  Edward  Hand,  posted  on  the  hill  above,  retired 
toward  Flatbush.     An  hour  afterward,  British  and  Hessian  troops  poured 

over  the  sides  of  the  English  ships  and  transports,  and  in  long  rows  of  boats,  directed  by 

Commodore  Hotham,  five  thousand  more  soldiers  landed  upon  Lon^  Island,  in  the  bow  of 

Gravesend  Bay  (at  a  place  known  as  Bath, 

in  front  of  New  Utrecht),  under  cover  of  the 

guns  of  the  Phoenix,  Rose,^  and  Greyhound. 

The  chief  commanders  of  the  English  were 

Sir   Henry   Clinton,   Earls   Cornwallis    and 

Percy,    and   Generals  Grant  and  Sir  Will 

iam  Erskine.     Count  Donop,  who  was  killed 

at  Red   Bank   in   1777,  landed,  with  some 

Hessians,  with  the  first  division,  and  on  the 

A  Auimst,  twenty-fifth,  a  the  veteran  De  Heister,* 
1776.    with  Knyphausen,  and  two  Hessian 

brigades,  also  landed  near  New  Utrecht.    The 

whole  invading  force  was  about  ten  thousand  men  well  armed,  with  forty  cannons.     Liea- 

tenant-colonel  Dalrymple  remained  to  keep  Staten  Island. 

^  The  Rote  and  Phcenix,  after  remaining  in  Haverstraw  Bay  three  weeks,  had  passed  the  Aoaerioan  bat- 
teries and  joined  the  fleet. — See  page  802. 

'  Lieutenant-general  De  Heister  was  an  old  man,  and  warmly  attached  to  his  master,  the  Landgrrave  of  \ 
Hesse  Cassel.     The  long  voyage  of  almost  fourteen  weeks  dispirited  him,  "  and,"  says  Sir  George  Collier,    ^, 
''  his  patience  and  tobacco  became  exhausted."     A  snifT  of  land  breeze  revived  him.     "  He  called  for 
Hock,  and  swallowed  large  potations  to  the  health  of  his  friends." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  road  on  the  high  shore,  a  little  below  Fort  Hamilton,  looking  southeast ;  the 
house  in  the  center  belonged  to  Simon  Cortelyou,  a  Tory,  during  the  Revolution,  and  has  not  been  altered. 
Gravesend  Bay  is  seen  beyond  the  house,  and  the  distant  land  is  Coney  Island  beach. 


Vixw  AT  Grawsknd  Bat.) 
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Alarm  in  New  York.  General  Patnam.  General  John  Morin  Soott 

When  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was  known  in  New  York,  alarm  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed/ Re-enforcements  were  sent  to  General  Sullivan,  then  encamped  at  Brooklyn,  and 
the  next  day  the  veteran  General  Putnam'  was  ordered  thither  by  Washington,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  there.  The  military  works  on  Long  Island  had  been  constructed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  General  Greene,  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  im- 
portant point  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  Narrows.  Unfortunately,  he  fell  sick,  and  none 
knew  so  well  as  he  the  importance  of  certain  passes  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn.  The  chief 
fortifications  were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city,'  while  at  the  passes  alluded  to 

^  Many  Whig  families  left  the  city,  and  for  seven  long  years  of  exile  they  endured  privations  with  heroic 
fortitude.*     Many  of  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  were  ruined  by  military  occupants. 

'  Israel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1718.  He  was  a  vigor- 
ous, athletic  lad,  and  in  1739  we  find  him  cultivating  land  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  first  troops  raised  in  Connecticut  for  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1755,  in  which 
capacity  the  reader  has  met  him  several  times  in  these  volumes.  He  returned  to  his  farm  after  the  peace, 
where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the  affair  at  Lexington.  At  the  head  of  Connecticut  troops,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
major  generals  appointed  by  Congress  in  1775.  His  services  during  the 
virar  are  mentioned  in  many  portions  of  this  work,  and  we  will  npt  repeat 
them  here.  His  last  military  services  were  performed  at  West  Point  and 
vicinity  in  1779,  where  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forti- 
fications. Paralysis  of  one  side  impaired  the  activity  of  his  body,  but  his 
mind  retained  its  powers  until  his  death.  He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
_^^^  :— —  war,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  twenty- 
—  .^  J^^frw^;^  .-  ninth  of  May,  1790,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  remains  repose  beneath 
a  marble  slab  ii)  the  grave-yard  south  of  the  village,  upon  which  is  an  appropriate  inscription.! 

^  Over  all  the  sites  of  Revolutionary  fortifications,  near  Brooklyn,  the  modern  city  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Streets  and  avenues  reticulate  the  whole  area,  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  identify  the  consecrated  places. 

*  I  have  before  me  a  manoicript  letter,  written  by  a  daughter  of  General  John  Morln  Scott,  from  Elizabethtown,  three  dajs 
After  the  landing  of  the  Britioh  on  Long  Island,  which  exhibits  the  alarms  and  privations  to  which  wealthy  families,  Who  had 
left  the  city,  were  subjected.  After  mentioning  their  hourly  expectation  of  the  landing  of  the  British  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
she  says :  "  We  have  our  coach  standing  before  our  door  every  night,  and  the  horses  harnessed  ready  to  make  our  escape,  if 
we  have  time.  We  have  hardly  any  clothes  to  wear:  only  a  second  change.'?  Warned  by  Governor  Livingston  to  leave 
Elizabethtown,  the  family  of  General  Scott  fled  at  night  to  Springfield,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  thunder-storm.  The  writer 
continues  :  "  Wo  were  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road  and  stay  all  night,  and  all  the  lodging  we  could  get  was  a  dirty  bed  on  tde 

tloor.    How  hard  it  seems  for  us,  that  have  always  been  used  to  living  comfortable ! Papa,  with  his  brigade,  has  gone 

over  to  Long  Island,  which  nwkea  us  very  uneasy.    Poor  New  York  i  I  long  to  have  the  battle  over,  and  yet  I  dread  the  con- 
sequences."   This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson,    Charles   S.  M'Knight,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

John  Mokin  Scott  was  an  early  opponent  of  British  oppression,  the  coadjutor  of  Sears,  Lamb,  Willett,  and  others.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  the  baronial  fiunily  of  Scott 
of  Ancram,  Teviotdale,  Scotland,  and  was 
bom  in  New  York  hi  1730.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1746.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  the  law,  married  Helena  Rut- 
i;er8,  of  New  York,  and  made  that  city  his 
field  of  active  usefulness.  With  William 
Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  his  voice  and  pen 
boldly  advocated  extreme  measures,  and, 
because  of  his  ultra  Whig  principles,  the 
timid  ones  defeated  bis  election  to  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  in  1774.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  New  York  in  1775,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress that  year.  On  the  ninth  of  June,  177G,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  which  ofilce  he  held  untfl  March,  1777.  He  wan 
with  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  War  called  by  Washhigton  to  decide  whether  to 
fight  longer  or  retreat  He  was  afterward  with  General  Heath  in  the  lower  part  of  West  Chester,  but  left  the  service  in  March, 
1 777,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Congress  in  1782  and  1783. 
In  1784  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  of  the 
(tame  year,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  He  in  Trinity  church-yard  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  close  by  the 
railing  on  Broadway,  north  of  the  great  entrance-door  to  the  church.  I  am  indebted  to  John  Morin  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  grandson  of  die  general,  for  the  materials  of  this  brief  sketch. 

t  "  This  monument  ts  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Honorable  Iskaki.  Pvtnam,  Esq.,  mi^r  general  in  Uie  armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  who  was  bom  at  Salem,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  seventh  dsgr  of  January,  1718,  and  died 
at  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  oa  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.D.  179a  Passenger,  if  thou  art  a  soldier,  go  not 
away  till  thou  hast  dropped  a  tear  over  the  dust  of  a  Hero,  who,  ever  tenderly  attentive  to  the  Uvea  and  happiness  of  his  men, 
Hared  to  lead  where  any  od^  dared  to  follow.  If  thou  art  a  patriot,  remember  with  gratitude  how  much  thou  and  thy  country 
owe  to  the  disinterested  and  gallant  exertions  of  the  patriot  who  sleeps  beneath  this  marble.  If  thou  art  an  honest,  gcnerou^ 
Hnd  worthy  man,  render  a  sincere  and  cheerful  tribute  of  respect  to  a  man  whose  generosity  was  singular ;  whose  honesty 
was  proverbial ;  and  who,  with  a  slender  education,  with  small  advantages,  and  with  powerful  friends,  raised  himself  to  uni- 
versal esteem,  and  to  offices  of  eminent  distinction  by  personal  worth,  and  by  the  diligent  services  of  a  useful  life.'* 
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The^PMset.*' 


Miles  and  WoodhaU. 


FortificatioiM  I 


r  Brooklyn. 


breast-works  were  cast  up.     These  passes  were  in  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  Nar- 


rows to  the  Jamaica  road,  at 
the  present  East  New  York, 
and  in  broken  elevations  fur- 
ther on.  There  were  several 
roads  traversing  the  flat  coun- 
try in  the  rear  of  these  hills. 
These  Colonel  Miles,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  directed  to  re- 
connoiter  with  his  regiment, 
to  watch  and  report  upon  the 
progress  of  the  enemy.  To 
Sullivan  was  intrusted 
command  of  the  troops 
without  the  lines,  assist- 
ed  by  Brigadier-general 


Lord  Stirling;  General  Wood- 
hull  (late  president  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress),  now  in  arms, 
was  commissioned  to  deprive 
the  invaders  of  provisions  by 
removing  the  live  stock  to  the 
plains  of  Hempstead. 

The  invading  army  pre- 
pared for  marching  soon  after 
the  debarkation.  The  Hes- 
sians, under  De  Heister,  form- 
ed the  center  or  main  body ; 
the  English,  under  Gen- 


/p        /L         /  the  Jsnglish 

'^ViCZ    /yj  K4?r/:i^9?t/    eral  Grant,  composed  the 


left  wing,  which  rested 


By  a  careful  comparison  of  maps,  military  plans,  and  other  authorities,  with  maps  of  the  modem  city,  I 
have  endeavored  to  locate  the  varioos  works.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  foand  no  material  errors 
in  the  statement.* 


*  The  first  work  erected,  after  fortifying  Red  Hook  and  constructing  Fort  StirUm^^  on  Brooklyn  Heights  (see  page  799^  wma 
a  redoubt  called  Fort  Putnam^  npon  a  wooded  hill  near  the  Wallabout,  now  known  as  Fort  Qreau  and  Watkin^ton  Square. 
This  was  a  redoubt  with  five  guns ;  and  when  the  trees  were  felled.  It  commanded  the  East  Rirer,  and  the  roads  approaching 
Brooklyn  from  the  interior.  An  intrenchment  extended  from  Fort  Putnam  northwesterly  down  the  hill  to  a  spring  now(18SB0 
in  a  tanning  yard,  with  a  pump  in  it,  near  the  intersection  of  Portland  Street  and  Flushing  Avenue.  This  spring  was  Uien  on 
the  verge  of  the  WaUabout  From  the  western  side  of  the  fort  an  intrenchment  extended  in  zigxag  course  across  die  Flatbosh 
road,  near  the  junction  of  Flatbush  Avenue  and  Power  Street,  to  Freek's  mill-pond,  at  the  head  of  Oowanus  Creek,  near  tbe 
junction  of  Second  Avenue  and  Carroll  Street  Near  the  intersection  of  Nevins  and  Deaa  Streets,  about  half  way  between 
Fort  Putnam  and  the  miUpond,  on  the  land  of  Debevoise  and  Vanbrunt,  a  redoubt  was  constructed  with  five  guns,  and  called 
Fort  Qreene.  A  Uttle  eastward  of  Fort  Putnam,  near  &e  Jamaica  road,  was  a  small  redoubt ;  and  upon  the  slope  of  Bergen 
Hill  (also  called  Boerums'sHill).  opposite  Brewer's  mill,  was  a  small  redoubt  with  four  guns.  It  stood  between  Smith  Street 
and  First  Avenue,  not  far  ft-om  the  termination  of  Hoyt  Street,  at  Carroll  This  is  supposed  to  be  Box  Fmt.  It  was  afterwaird 
strengthened  by  the  British  while  a  detachment  lay  encamped  on  Bergen  Hill.  Last  year  (1851)  a  friend  of  the  writer  picked 
ut>  arrow  heads,  and  buttons  marked  **42"  (42d  Highlanders),  on  the  site  of  this  redoubt  At  the  head  of  the  tonnel  of  tiie 
Long  Island  rail-way,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boerum  and  Atlantic  Streets,  was  a  high,  conical  hill,  called  Ponkiesbergh  and  Cobble 
HilL  A  redoubt  for  three  cannons  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  and,  from  the  circumstance  that  an  tetrenchment  ex- 
tended spirally  from  summit  to  base,  it  was  called  Oork-$ereK  Fort— (See  Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  InddenU  of  Lomg  I»lamd^ 
\U  118.)  This  redoubt  remained  untU  1812,  when  it  was  strengthened  and  called  Fort  Swift.  Fort  Puiium  was  strengthened 
-  at  the  same  time,  and  called  Jbrf  Groene.   The  banks  tfsen 


raised  on  those  of  the  fort  of  die  Revolution  were  very 
prominent  until  the  present  year  (1852),  when  dOnted 
patriotism  and  bad  taste  allowed  them  to  be  leveled  so  as 
to  give  the  face  of  Wa$kingrton  Sguart  a  smooch  appear- 
ance. To  the  eye  of  a  true  American  there  is  noore  bean^ 
in  a  single  mound  consecrated  by  patriotism  than  in  a 
score  of  graveled  walks  trodden  by  the  gay  and  tlioQ^i^ 
less. 

Theae  several  fortiflcadons,  with  other  localities  stnd 
events  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle,  will  be  b^ 
ter  understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map, 
which  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  carefully  prepared  by 
Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  and  published  in  his  valuable 
collection  of  RevolutioHarf  InddenU  of  Long  Island.  M c 
Onderdonk  has  thoroughly  explored  the  ground  we  are 
considering ;  and  to  him,  as  a  cicerone,  when  visiting  tite 
field  of  conflict  I  am  much  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  localities. 

Explanation  of  ths  Plan.— F<^«r«  1,  Gmveflead 
beach,  where  the  British  landed;  2,  Denyse'a  (Fort  Ham- 
ilton) ;  3,  Martense's  Lane,  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  extending  from  Third  Avenne. 
at  the  lower  end  of  (Sowanns  Bay,  to  the  Flatbush  and 
New  Utrecht  road;  4,  Red  Lion  tavern;  5,  Grant's  forces;  6,  Stirling's  forces;  7,  Stirling's  last  encounter;  8,  Cortelyon's 
house;  9,  Port  or  Mill  road ;  10,  Flatbush  pass ;  II,  Americans  retreating  across  the  creek;  12,  Party  of  Americans  covering 
the  retireat;  13,  Box  Fort;  14,  Brewer's  mill ;  15,  Fort  Greene,  near  die  mill-pond;  16,  Cork-screw  Fort;  17,  Baker's  tavern, 
uear  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Flatbush  Avenues ;  18,  British  redoubt  cast  up  after  the  battle ;  19,  Fort  Putnam,  now  Fort 
Greene;  20,  Stone  church,  where  Washington  held  a  council  of  war;  21,  Fort  Stirling;  22,  The  ferry,  foot  of  Fulton  8tn«t : 
23,  Fort  at  Red  Hook ;  24,  Corlacr's  Hook ;  25,  Battery,  foot  of  Catharine  Street ;  26,  Panlus'  Hook ;  27,  Governor's  Isknd  - 
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March  of  the  British.  Adrantage  gained.  Advance  of  Grant  toward  Gowanaa. 

on  New  York  Bay  ;  and  the  right  wing,  designed  for  the  principal  performance  in  the  drama 
about  to  be  opened,  was  composed  of  choice  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Percy,  accompanied  by  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief.  While  Grant  and  De 
Heister  were  diverting  the  Americans  on  the  lefl  and  center,  the  right  was  to  make  a  cir- 
cuitous march  by  the  way  of  Flatlands,  to  secure  the  roads  and  passes  between  that  village 
and  Jamaica,  and  to  gain  the  American  left,  if  possible.  This  division,  under  the  general 
command  of  Clinton,  moved  from  Flatlands  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth, a  aAuguat, 
and,  guided  by  a  Tory,  passed  the  narrow  causeway,  over  a  marsh  near  the  scatter-  itt^. 
ed  village  of  New  Lots,*  called  Shoemaker's  Bridge.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
gained  the  high  wooded  hills  within  half  a  mile  of  the  present  village  of  East  New  York, 
unobserved  by  Colonel  Miles  and  the  American  patroles,  except  some  subaltern  officers  on 
horseback,  whom  they  captured.  Informed  that  the  Jamaica  road  was  unguarded,  Clinton 
hastened  to  secure  the  pass,  and  before  daylight  that  important  post  and  the  Bedford  pass* 
were  in  his  possession,  and  yet  General  Sullivan  was  ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  Flatlands.  Expecting  an  attack  upon  his  right,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gowanus,  all  his 
vigilance  seems  to  have  been  turned  in  that  direction,  and  he  did  not  send  fresh  scouts  in 
the  direction  of  Jamaica.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by  Clinton  decided  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

While  the  British  right  wing  was  gaining  this  vantage  ground,  General  Grant,  with  the 
left,  composed  of  two  brigades,  one  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  New  York  Loyalists  raised 
by  Tryon,  made  a  forward  movement  toward  Brooklyn,  along  the  coast  road,*  by  way  of 
Martense's  Lane — «•  the  road  from  Flatbush  to  the  Red  Lion"  (4)  mentioned  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling, The  guard  at  the  lower  pass  (3)  gave  the  alarm,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ingb  Putnam  detached  Lord  Stirling,*  with  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land  regiments,  commanded  by  Atlee,  Haslet,  and  Smallwood,  to  oppose  Grant.  ^' 
The  militia  guard  at  Martense's  Lane  were  driven  back  by  Grant  to  the  hills  of  Greenwood 
Cemetery,  a  little  north  of  Sylvan  Water,  where  they  were  rallied  by  Parsons,  and  main- 
tained a  conflict  until  the  arrival  of  Stirling*  at  daybreak,  with  fif\een  hundred  men.     Stir- 

^  New  Lots  village  is  about  a  mile  soath  of  the  rail- way  station  at  East  New  York,  upon  the  same  plain. 
The  morass  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge  (30  on  map,  page  806)  is  now  only  a  wet  swale,  with  a  small  slug- 
gish stream,  and  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  of  passage  of  former  days.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  in 
question  a  single  regiment  might  have  kept  the  whole  British  force  at  bay  at  Shoemaker's  Bridge. 

'  There  were  four  important  passes  through  the  hills  which  should  have  been  well  guarded,  namely, 
at  Martense's  Lane  (3),  on  the  southern  border  of  Greenwood  Cemetery ;  the  Flatbush  pass,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  present  Brooklyn  and  Flatbush  turnpike  and  the  Coney  Island  Plank  road ;  the  Bedford  pass, 
about  half  a  mile  northward  of  the  junction  of  the  Flatbush  and  Bedford  roads ;  and  the  Jamaica  pass,  a 
short  distance  from  East  New  York,  on  the  road  to  Williamsburgh,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens. 

At  East  New  York,  '*  Howard's  half-way  house"  of  the  Revolution  is  yet  standing,  though  much  altered. 

WiUiam  Howard,  a  son  of  the  Whig  tavern-keeper,  is  yet  (1852)  living  there,  at  the  age  of  ninety.     He 

told  me  that  he  remembers  well  seeing  the  British  approaching  from  New  Lots,  and  then  taking  his  lather 

^  prisoner  and  compelling  him  to  show  them  the  Jamaica  pass,  and  the  best  route  over  the  hills  east  of  it, 

^o  the  open  country  toward  Brooklyn.     We  sat  in  the  room  in  which  he  was  bom  eighty-nine  years  before. 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  road  along  the  verge  of  the  high  bank  from  Yellow  Hook  to 
Gowanus  did  not  exist.  The  ^' coast  road"  was  on  the  slopes  farther  inland,  and  terminated  at  Mar 
tense's  Lane. 

*  Lord  Stirling  was  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  of  February,  1775,  when  this  same 
General  Grant  declared  in  debate  that  the  Americans  "  could  not  fight,"  and  that  he  would  "  undertake 
to  march  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other  with  five  thousand  men." — Duer's  Life  of  Lord  Stir- 
ting,  162;  Par.  Reg.,  i.,  135. 

*  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1726.  His  father,  James 
Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  took  refuge  in  America  in  1716,  after  an  active  espousal  of  the 

28,  The  Narrowa ;  29,  Vandeventcr's  Point ;  30,  Sboemnker't  Bridge,  near  New  Lota.  Benncfa  Cove  it  near  figure  4,  where,  it 
is  f  aid,  three  thousand  Britlah  troops  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  the  day  of  the  battle,  a  a,  track 
of  the  led  wing  of  the  British  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Howe,  from  Flatlands,  by  way  of  the  present 
East  New  York  (Howard's  half-way  house)  to  Brooklyn. 

While  in  possession  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  the  British  so  strengthened  Fort  Stirling,  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  that  it  assumed 
the  character  of  a  regular  fortiiieatloD,  with  four  bastions,  similar  to  FoH  Qwrgt,  in  New  York.  Thoy  also  cast  up  a  line  of  in- 
treochments  sdong  tbe  brow  of  the  hill  from  the  Heights  to  the  present  Navy  Yard. 
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Sketch  of  Lord  Stirling. 


The  ooDftmctioii  of  Be«coat. 


ling  took  position  upon  the  slopes  a  little  northwest  of  **  Battle  Hill,"  in  Greenwood,  and 
Atlee  ambuscaded  in  the  woods  on  the  left  of  Martense's  Lane,  near  the  Firemen's  Monu- 

cause  of  the  pretender,  in  the  rebellion  the  previous  year.  His  mother  was  the  widow  of  David  Provoosi, 
better  known  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  little  more  than  a  centary  ago,  as  "  Ready-money  Provoost.''* 
Young  Alexander  joined  the  army  during  a  portion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  General  Shirley.  He  accompanied  that  officer  to  England  in  1755,  and  while  there  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  By  the  advice  of  many  of  them,  he  insti- 
tuted legal  proceedings  to  obtain  the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling,  to  which  his  father  was  heir  presumptive 
when  he  left  Scotland.  Although  he  did  not  obtain  a  legal  recognition  of  the  title,  his  right  to  it  was  gen- 
erally  conceded,  and  from  that  time  he  was  addressed  as  Earl  of  Stirling.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1761,  and  soon  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston  (the  second  lord  of  the  manor),  a  sister 
of  Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  and  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing)  at  Baskenridge,  in  that 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  In  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  New  Jersey  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  militia,  and  in  March,  1776. 
the  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  brigadier.  •  Lee  left  him  in  command  at  New  York 
in  April.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle  near  Brooklyn  in  August,  and  in  February  ensuing  Congress 
appointed  him  a  major  general.  He  performed  varied  and  active  service  until  the  summer  of  1781,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,  his  head -quarters  at  Albany.  An  invasion  from 
Canada  was  then  expected.  Quite  a  large  British  force  ^^^  prevailed  '  above  the  Highlands.  We 
was  at  Ticonderoga  and  vicinity,  under  St.  Leger,  who  (SSOf  have  already  met  detachments  in  the  vi. 
was  repulsed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1777,  and  much  alarm      qQj^  cinity  of  Johnstown  (see  p.  290,  vol.  i.), 


-i^^^^^y^/^^-^ 


and  witnessed  their  reception  by  Col- 
onel Willett.  The  vigorous  and  efl^ect- 
ive  preparations  made  by  Lord  Stirling 
intimidated  St.  Leger,  and  he  returned 
to  Canada.  Late  in  the  autumn  Stir- 
ling took  the  chief  command  in  New 
.fersey,  and  the  following  summer  he 
was  again  in  command  at  Albany,  with 
a  general  supervision  of  military  afiairs 
between  that  place  and  New  York. 
Among  other  orders  issued  by  him  at 


Jk.rt^^^^ 


that  time  were  several  re. 
specting  beacons  and  alarm 
posts.  From  one  of  them,  in 
possession  of  the  son  of  Col- 
onel Aaron  Burr,  I  copied  the 
annexed  sketch,  made  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Stirling,  together 
with  the  full  order.f  Lord 
Stirling  died  at  Albany  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1783,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  si^igular  fact  that 
at  different  periods  during  the 
war,  Lord  Stirling  had  under 
bis  command  every  brigade 
of  the  American  army  except 


those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  younijest  daughter  married  Colonel  William  Duer,  and  became 
the  mother  of  William  A.  Duer,  late  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Judge  John  Duer,  of  the  city  of 
New  York.J — See  Life  of  Lord  Stirling,  by  his  grandson,  William  A.  Duer,  LL.D. 

•  He  acquired  this  tiUe  becaoac  he  won  riches  rapidly  by  the  illicit  trade  in  which  the  colonists  were  then  engaged.  Hi* 
family  rank  may  now  0852)  be  seen  a  few  rods  from  the  bank  of  the  East  River,  in  "^  Jones's  Woods,"  between  SeventieUi  mud 
Seventy-first  Streets.    On  the  top  is  a  large  marble  slab,  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  his  son  David. 

t  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order:  "Each  of  Ae  beacons  are  to  bo  of  the  fbUowing  dhnendons:  at  bottom,  fourteen  leet 
square,  to  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  then  to  terminate  ajwut  six  feet  square,  wtth  a 
stout  sapling  in  the  center  of  about  thirty  feet  high  from  the  ground-  In  order  to  erect  them,  the  officer  who  overscca  the  ex- 
ecution should  proceed  thus :  he  should  order  the  following  sized  logs  to  be  cut  as  near  the  place  as  possible :  twenty  Iocs  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  dUmeter ;  ten  logs  of  about  twelve  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  ten  feet  long ;  ten  ion  erf 
about  ntoe  feet  long ;  ten  logs  of  about  eight  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  seven  feet  long ;  twenty  logs  of  about  six  feet  lone 
He  should  then  sort  his  longest  logs  as  to  diameter,  and  place  the  four  longest  on  the  ground,  parallel  to  each  other  and  abovt 
three  feet  apart  firom  each  other.  He  should  then  place  the  four  next  logs  in  size  across  these  at  right  an^,  and  so  proceed 
tUl  all  the  logs  of  fourteen  feet  be  placed.  Then  he  is  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner  with  logs  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  when  tbev 
Hre  all  placed,  with  those  of  a  lesser  size,  till  the  whole  are  placed,  taUng  care,  as  he  goes  on,  to  fiD  the  vacancies  between  the  Ioc» 
with  old  dry  spUt  wood  or  useless  dry  rails  and  brush,  not  too  close,  and  leaving  the  fiftii  tier  open  for  firing  and  air.  In^^ 
I>eginnin5  of  his  work,  to  place  a  good  stout  sapling  in  the  center,  with  p^rt  of  its  top  left,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  alxms  tbe 
whole  work.  The  figure  of  the  beacon  wlU  appear  thus.  [The  sketch  above  given.]  The  two  upper  rows  of  logs  sbonki  be 
fastened  hi  theh"  places  with  good  strong  wooden  plugs  or  trunnds."  These  beacons  were  erected  upon  hiUs  from  the  Had«xi 
Highlands  through  New  Jersey  by  way  of  Morristown,  Phickemin,  and  MIddlebrook.  and  upon  the  Neversink  Hills  at  Sandr 
Hook.  They  were  to  be  used  as  signals  denoting  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  for  the  aasembUng  of  the  miUtia  at  certain  pofaita. 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  certain  Continental  battalions.  i~w*^ 

X I  have  before  me  an  old  manuscript  schedule  of  Lord  Stirilng's  wardrobe,  hi  which  the  material  and  color  of  e«^  artSdr 
is  given.    I  print  the  number  as  a  curious  example  of  the  personal  provisions  of  a  genUeman  of  his  class  at  that  time,  tumeW 
Tliirty-one  coats,  fifty^igbt  vests,  fortythree  pairs  of  breeches,  sU  powdering  gowns  (used  when  powdering  the  haii%  two  pain 
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Skinniib  between  Grant  and  Stirling.    Storming  of  the  Flatbuah  Redoubt    Descent  of  Clinton.    Snirender  of  the  Amerionni. 

ment,  to  attack  Grant  on  his  approach.  This  was  done,  and  aAer  two  or  three  rounds 
Atlee  fell  back  to  the  lef^  of  Stirling,  on  the  top  of  the 
bills.  At  this  moment  Kichline  and  his  riflemen,  De 
Haas  and  his  battalion,  and  Captain  Carpenter,  with  two 
field-pieces,  arrived.  Grant  advanced  and  took  post  in 
an  orchard,^  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  Stir- 
ling, and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued.  Grant  had  also  two 
field-pieces,  but  neither  party  made  much  use  of  their 
cannons.  In  that  position  the  belligerents  remained, 
without  severe  fighting,  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon,' when  events  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American 
army  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

While  Grant  and  Stirling  were  thus  engaged,  De  Heis- 
ter  and  his  Hessians  moved  from  Flatbush,  and  cannon- 
aded the  works  at  the  Flatbush  pass,  where  Sullivan  was 
in  command  with  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Williams  and 
Miles.  In  the  mean  while,  Clinton  had  descended  from  the  wooded  hills  and  attacked  the 
extreme  lef\  of  the  Americans  on  the  plain  at  Bedford.      The  firing  was  understood  by  De 

Heister,  who  immediately  or- 
dered Count  Donop  to  storm 
the  redoubt  at  the  pass,  while 
he  pressed  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Hessians. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  combat 
ensued,'  when  Sullivan,  per- 
ceiving the  peril  of  his  little 
army  (for  Clinton  was  rapidly 
gaining  his   rear),  ordered   n 
retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brook- 
lyn.     The  opportimity  was 
gone,  and  on  descending  the 
rough  slope  from  Mount  Pros- 
pect, they  were  met  by  Clin- 
ton's light  infantry  and  dragoons, 
who  drove  them  back  in  confu- 
sion upon  the  Hessian  bayonets. 
Sullivan  and  his  ensnared  soldiers 
fought  desperately,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  foe,  while  driven  back- 
ward and  forward  between  the  full  ranks  of 
thi»  aasailaiits.      Many  broke  through  the 
gleaming  fiance  of  bayonets  and  sabers,  and 

*  A  few  trees  of  this  orchard  yet  remain  in  the  southwest  part  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

'  During  the  mOrning  the  Roebuck  frigate  approached  Red  Hook  and  cannonaded  the  battery  there. 
This,  like  the  movement  of  Grant,  was  intended  to  divert  the  Americans  from  the  operations  of  Clinton  on 
their  left. 

'  The  Hessians  fought  with  desperation,  and  gave  no  quarter.  They  had  been  told  that  the  Americans 
would  not  suffer  one  of  them  to  live,  and  their  sentiment  was  total  extermination.  "  Onr  Hessians  and  our 
brave  Highlanders  gave  no  quarter,"  wrote  an  officer  of  the  71st,  ^*and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  with 
what  alacrity  they  dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bayonets,  after  we  had  surrounded  them  so  they  could 
not  resist." — See  Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  IncidentSy  ii.,  138. 


of  trowters,  thirty  ihirta,  tcrenteen  bandkerchlefii,  twenty  teren  stoclu,  twenty-seven  crarMs,  eight  razor  clotha.  one  hnndred 
aiHl  nineteen  pairs  of  ho^s,  six  pairs  of  socks,  fifteen  nlgfat-eaps,  flre  pairs  of  drawers,  two  pairs  of  gloTOs,  fourteen  pairs  of 
Ahoes,  four  pairs  of  boots ;  total,  four  hundred  and  twelve  garments. 
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Batde  between  Stirling  and  Cornwallii. 


Retreat  across  the  Oowanus. 


Defeat  and  Captore  of  SticUiV- 


COMTBLYOU'S   HOUSK.'^ 


escaped  to  Fort  PutDam,'  while  their  less  fortunate  companions  died  upon  the  field  or  were 
made  prisoners.  Amongf  the  latter  were  General  Sullivan  and  several  subordinate  officers. 
Those  who  escaped  were  followed  up  to  the  verge  of  the  American  lines,  and  the  pursuing 
grenadiers  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  storming  Fort  Putnam.  An  easy  victory 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  result. 

Stirling  was  not  aware  of  the  disasters  on  the  left  until  rCornwallis  had  marched  down 
the  Port  or  Mill  road  (9),  took  position  near  the  ancient  dwelling 
known  as  *•  the  Cortelyou  House,**  near  Gowanus,  and  fired  two 
guns  as  a  signal  for  Grant  to  press  forward.  That  officer  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  Americans,  and  in  the  engagement  Colonel  Atlee 
was  made  a  prisoner.  Hemmed  in  by  the  foe,  Stirling  saw  no  op- 
portunity for  escape  except  across  the  Gowanus  Creek,  at  the  dam 
of  the  «•  Yellow  Mill,**  and  other  places  below  Brower*s  Mill.  To 
efiect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Cornwallis,  and  while  a  few — 
a  forlorn  hope — should  keep  him  at  bay,  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
icans might  escape.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  tide  was  rising, 
and  soon  the  creek  would  be  impassable.  Chang- 
ing his  front,  and  leaving  his  main  body  in  conflict 
with  Grant,  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  battalion,  commanded  by  Major  (aft- 
erward General)  Gist,  fell  upon  Cornwallis,  and 
blood  flowed  freely.  For  twenty  minutes  the  con- 
flict was  terrible.  Stirling  endeavored  to  drive 
the  earl  up  the  Port  road,  get  between  him  and 
Fort  Box,  and  under  cover  of  its  guns  escape 
across   Brower's  dam.     He   was  successful,  but  BaowBa's  Mill.3 

while  with  his  handful  of  brave  young  men  he  was  keeping  the  invader  in  check,  a  large 
part  of  his  companions  in  arms,  consisting  now  chiefly  of  Haslet's  Delawares  and  a  part  of 
Smallwood's  Marylanders,  reached  the  creek.  Some  passed  it  in  safety,  but  many  sunk 
into  silence  in  the  deep  mud  on  its  margin  or  beneath  its  turbid  waters.  Stirling  was 
obliged  to  yield  when  despoiled  of  nearly  all  of  his  brave  men.^  He  became  a  prisoner, 
and  was  sent  immediately  on  board  the  Eagle,  Lord  Howe*s  flag-ship.  Thus  ended  the 
battle,  when  the  sun  was  at  meridian  ;  when  it  disappeared  behind  the  low  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  one  third  of  the  Qye  thousand  patriots  who  had  contended  for  victory  were  lost  to 
their  country — dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners.*     Soon  many  of  the  latter  were  festering  with 

^  The  most  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  after  the  Americans  bad  left  the  Flatbush  pass,  and  attempted 
to  retreat  to  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  The  place  of  severest  contest,  and  where  Sullivan  and  his  men  were 
made  prisoners,  was  upon  the  slope  between  the  Flatbush  Avenue  and  the  Long  Island  rail-way,  between 
Bedford  and  Brooklyn,  near  *^  Baker^s  Tavern*^  (17),  at  a  little  east  of  the  junction  of  these  avenues.  The 
preceding  map,  compiled  from  those  of  the  English  engineers  for  MarshalPs  Life  of  Wathinglon^  will  as- 
sist the  reader  in  obtaining  a  proper  understandinsr  of  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 

^  This  house,  built  of  stone,  with  a  brick  gable  from  eaves  to  peak,  is  yet  (1852)  standing  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  road  leading  from  Brooklyn  to  Gowanus.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Vecbte  in  1699,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  erected  between  Brooklyn  and  New  Utrecht. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  old  mill  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  appeared  when  I  made  the  sketch  in  1850,  before 
it  w*as  destroyed.  The  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gowanus  Creek,  looking  southeast.  In  the  extreme 
distance  is  seen  the  ^*  Yellow  Mill"  between  which  and  the  one  in  the  foreground  so  many  of  the  patriots 
)>erished. 

*  Smallwood's  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  respectable  and  in- 
fluential families  in  Maryland.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  them  perished  in  this  conflict  with  Com- 
wallis^s  grenadiers  near  the  ''  Cortelyou  House." 

*  Dispatches  of  Washington  and  General  Howe ;  Letter  of  R.  H.  Harrison,  quoted  by  Sparks,  Wa$kiing^ 
lon't  Writings,  iv.,  513  ;  Letters  of  Haslet  and  Sullivan,  t6.,  516,  517  ;  Duer's  Life  of  Lord  SlirHng,  163  ; 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed,  I,  218-224  ;  Gordon,  ii.,  96-101  ;  Marshall,  i.,  87-91  ;  Sted- 
inan,  i.,  191-196;  Onderdonk,  ii.,  127-131.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  not  precisely  known.  Howe 
estimated  it  at  3300 ;  it  probably  did  not  exceed  1650,  of  whom  about  1100  were  made  prisoners.  Howe 
stated  faU  own  loss  at  367  killed,  wounded,  and* made  prisoners. 
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Capture,  Treatment,  and  Death  of  General  WoodbuIL 


Preparatioat  to  Besiege  the  Works  at  Brooklyn. 


disease  in  the  loathsome  prisons  in  New  York,  or  in  the  more  loathsome  prison-ships  at  the 
Wallabout.*  General  WoodhuU  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Jamaica  the  next  day,*  and  at 
the  close  of  summer  no  man  was  in  arms  against  the  crown  in  Kings,  Queens,  and  Rich- 
mond counties. 

The  victors  encamped  in  front  of  the  patriot  lines,  and  reposed  until  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth,*  when  they  broke  ground  within  six  hundred  yards  <of  Fort  Putnam,   ^  Augtwt, 
cast  up  a  redoubt  (18),  and  cannonaded  the  American  works.      Washington  was       ^^^^^ 
there,  and  joyfully  perceived  the  design  of  Howe  to  commence  regular  approaches  instead 
of  rapid  assaults.     This  fact  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  gloom.     The 

'  An  account  of  the  New  York  prisons  and  prison-ships  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  this  work. 

•  Nathaniel  WoodhuU  was  born  at  Ma.stic,  Long  Island,  December  30,  1722.  Agriculture  was  the  chief 
pursuit  of  his  life.     He  was  a  major,  under  Abercrombie,  in  the  attack  upon  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga, 

and  afterward  accompanied  Bradstreet  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

He  was  a  colonel,  under  Amherst,  in  1760,  and  at  the  close 

of  the  campaign  he  returned  home  and  married  Ruth  Floyd. 
^/  /'  y    /^c>tyT^  cy~cy  ^^^-^t^-^A^C--   Ho  espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  Stamp  Act  movements,  and, 

possessing  the  esteem  of  the  people,  he  was  elected,  with  Will- 
iam Nieoll,  a  representative  of  Suffolk  county,  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  in  1769.  He  represented  Suffolk 
in  the  first  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  of  militia  in  August  of  that  year,  and  in  July,  1776,  he  was  summoned  home 
to  embody  the  militia  of  Suffolk  and  Queens,  to  assist  in  repelling  invasion.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  this  service  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner,*  cnielly  wounded  by  a  British  offi- 
cer, and  died  of  his  injuries  three  weeks  afterward,  at  New  Utrecht.  His  wife,  who  was 
with  him  in  his  last  moments,  conveyed  his  body  to  Mastic,  and  there,  in  a  secluded  fam- 
ily cemetery,  a  short  distance  from  his  residence,  his  remains  rest.  A  marlde  slab  marks 
his  grave,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  :  *^  In  memory  of  General  Nathaniel 
WooDHULi*,  who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  died  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1776,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  bis  age ;  regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  many  pri- 
vate virtues,  and  that  pure  zeal  for  the  rights  of  his  country  to  which  ihe  perished  a  vie-  WooDHttL'a  liKAVB. 
tim.*'  The  mansion  of  General  WoodhuU  was  burned  in  1783,  and  in  1784,  the  present  dwelling  on  the 
homei.lead  farm  was  erected  near  the  spot.  It  is  now  (1852)  owned  by  Henry  NicoU,  Esq.,  a  great- 
grandson  of  General  WoodhuU. 

*  lo  coDsequence  of  the  tardy  movement*  of  others,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  fumithing  him  with  a  proper  force  to 
perform  the  labon  aMigned  him,  General  WoodhuU  (Udell  in  many  old  account*)  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  on  the 
twenty -aeventh  of  August  He  made  his  head-quarters  at  Jamaica,  and  with  his  inadequate  force  he  scoured-^*" country  for 
miles  around,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  driving  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  Hempstead  plains.  When  ho 
perceived  the  position  of  Clinton,  near  the  Jamaica  pass,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh,  be  sent  urgent  messages  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  asking  for  re-enforcementa.  It  was  now  too  late,  for  the  regiments  of  Smith  and  Remson,  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties,  could  not  be  spared  from  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  With  a  soldier's  impatience  be  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
distant  roar  of  battl«>,  for  with  a  soldier's  strict  discipline  be  would  not  move  without  orders.    When  apprised  of  the  disasters 

of  the  day,  he  ordered  his  litUe  band  to  fall  back  four  miles  beyond  Jamaica,  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -eighth,  while  he  awaited  orders  from  camp.  In  the  afternoon,  be  left  Jamaica  with  two  com- 
panions, to  Join  his  soldiers,  and  while  taking  refuge  from  a  thunder-storm  in  Uie  inn  of  Increase  Car> 
penter,  two  miles  ^aat  of  Jamaica  village,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  British,  under  Cap- 
tain Sir  James  Baird  (whom  wo  met  at  Savannah,  page  733),  piloted  by  some  Tories.  Tradition  says 
that  Baird  ordered  WoodhuU  to  shout  "  God  save  the  King !"  and  because  instead  be  cried  **  God 
save  OS  all  !*'  he  smote  biro  with  his  broadsword,  and  would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  Major 
Delancey,  who  accompanied  Baird.  had  not  interfered.  The  blow  badly  wounded  the  head  of  the 
general,  and  mangled  his  left  arm  the  whole  length.  He  and  his  companions  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
confined  until  the  next  morning  in  the  Presbyterian  stone  church  (which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  Fulton  Street,  at  the  head  of  Union  Hall  Street  It  was  demolished  in  1633),  then  tnktn  to 
the  British  camp  at  Brooklyn,  and  conveyed  to  a  loathsome  catUe  transport  in  Gravcsend  Boy.  A 
Chubcu  at  Jamaica,  humane  British  ofRcer  procured  his  removal  to  a  house  in  the  village  of  New  Utrecht  where  his  arm 
was  amputated  at  the  elbow.  WoodhuU  sent  for  his  wife,  with  a  request  thnt  she  should  brins  with  hr>r  nil  rho  money  in  hrr 
possession,  and  all  she  could  borrow.  This  was  distributed  among  his  fellow-pris- 
oners. His  wife  arrived  in  time  to  attend  bim  in  his  last  moments,  for  the  unskiU- 
Tul  amputation  resulted  in  mortification,  and  he  died  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Onderdonk  for  the  sketch  of  the  old  Jamaica  church. 
With  him  I  visited  New  Utrecht  (1850)  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  house  wherein 
General  WoodhuU  died.  It  bad  Just  been  demolished,  and  a  modem  house  placed 
un  its  site  by  the  owner.  Mr.  Barent  Wyckotf.  To  the  patriotism  and  artistic  skill 
of  Miss  C.  Lott  living  near.  I  am  indebted  for  the  sketch  of  that  venerated  edifice, 
probably  the  first  house  erected  in  that  town.  It  was  of  stone,  covered  with  red 
tiles,  and  answered  the  description  of  a  dweUing  erected  in  1658,  by  De  Sille,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province.— See  Doc  HiM.  of  New  York,  i.,  634.  The  New  Housk  in  which  Wooomull  dikd. 
Utrecht  church«  which  stood  near,  was  of  octagon  form  like  one  at  Jamaica.  The  weatber-cock  from  its  steeple  now  gracea 
the  bam  of  Mr.  Lott  and  the  gilt  dove  from  the  pnlpit  sounding-board  is  perched  upon  *he  roof  of  his  well. 
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BUixation  of  the  Two  Annies.  Council  of  War.  Retre«t  of  the  Americant  to  New  York. 

chief  had  crossed  from  New  York  early  in  the  raoruing,  and  had  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  some  of  his  finest  troops,  without  ability  to  send  them  aid  except  at  the  peril  of  the  safety 
of  the  camp  or  of  the  city,  and  his  whoie  army.  Ignorant  of  his  real  strength,  Howe  dared 
not  attempt  an  assault,  and  Washington  had  time  to  conceive  and  execute  measures  for  the 
safety  of  his  troops, 
t  Aujrutt,        ^^^  morning,  j)f  the  twenty-eighth*  dawned  drearily.     Heavy  masses  of  vapor 

1776.  rolled  up  from  the  sea,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  British  cannonade  commenced, 
a  fine  mist  was  falling.  Although  half  dead  with  fatigue,  the  Americans  had  slumbered 
little,  for  it  was  a  night  of  fearful  anxiety  to  them.  At  five  in  the  morning,  General  Mif- 
flin, who  had  come  down  from  King's  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington  with  the  regiments  of 
Shee,  Magaw,  and  Glover,  a  thousand  strong,  in  obedience  to  an  order  sent  the  day  before, 
crossed  the  East  River,  and  took  post  at  the  Wallabout.  The  outposts  of  the  patriots  were 
immediately  strengthened,  and  during  the  rainy  day  which  succeeded  there  were  frequent 
skirmishes.  Rain  fell  copiously  during  the  afternoon,  and  that  night  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessing neither  tents  nor  barracks,  sufiered  dreadfully.  A  heavy  fog  fell  upon  the  hostile 
camps  at  midnight,  and  all  the  next  dayb  it  hung  like  a  funeral  pall  over  that 

"^  '  sanguinary  battle-field.  K  Toward  evening,  while  Adjutant-general  Reed,  accompa- 
nied by  Mifflin  and  Colonel  Grayson,  were  reconnoitering  near  Red  Hook,  a  light  breeze 
arose  and  gently  lifted  the  fog  from  Staten  Island.  There  they  beheld  the  British  fleet 
lying  within  the  Narrows,  and  boats  passing  rapidly  from  ship  to  ship,  in  evident  prepara- 
tion for  a  movement  toward  the  city.  Reed  hastened  to  the  camp  with  the  information, 
and  at  five  o'clock  that  evening  the  commander-in-chief  held  a  council  of  war.'  An  evac- 
uation of  Long  Island,  and  a  retreat  to  New  York,  was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  coun- 
cil. Colonel  Glover,  whose  regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  sailors  and  fishermen  from 
Marblehead  and  vicinity,'  was  ordered  to  collect  and  man  boats  for  the  purpose,  and  Greo- 
eral  M'Dougal  was  directed  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  The  fog  still  rested  heavily 
upon  the  island,  the  harbor,  and  the  adjacent  city,  like  a  shield  of  the  Almighty  to  cover 
the  patriots  from  the  peril  of  discovery.  Although  lying  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  American  lines,  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  movement.* 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  patriot  regiments  were  silently  paraded,  the  soldiers 
ignorant  of  the  intent ;  but,  owing  to  delay  on  account  of  unfavorable  wind,  and  some  con- 
fusion in  orders,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the  embarkation  commenced  at  the  Ferry  Stairs, 
loot  of  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn.  For  six  hours  those  fishermen-soldiers  plied  their  muffled 
oars  ;  and  boat  after  boat,  filled  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  touched  at  the  various 
wharves  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Whitehall,  and  left  their  precious  burdens.  At  six  in  the 
rooming,  nine  thousand  men,  with  their  baggage  and  munitions,  except  heavy  artillery,  had 
crossed.  Mifflin,  with  his  Pennsylvania  battalions  and  the  remains  of  the  regiments  of 
Smallwood  and  Haslet,  formed  the  covering  party,  and  Washington  and  his  staif,  who  had 
been  in  the  saddle  all  night,  remained  until  the  last  company  had  embarked.^     At  dawn 

^  The  council  was  held  in  the  stone  Dutch  charch  (20),  which  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  present  Ful- 
ton and  Flatbash  Avenues.     This  church  was  designated  in  the  order  for  the  evening  as  an  alarm  poet 
during  the  night,  where  they  might  rendezvous,  in  the  event  of  the  movement  being  discovered  by  the 
^riiish.     The  ofHcers  present  at  the  council  were  Washington,  Putnam,  Spencer,  Mifflin,  M'Dongal,  Par- 
sons, John  Morin  Scott,  Wadsworth,  and  Fellows. — See  Life,  &c.,  of  President  Reed,  i.,  417. 

*  The  uniform  of  these  men,  until  they  were  attached  to  the  Continental  line,  consisted  of  bin*  round 
jackets  and  trowsers,  trimmed  with  leather  buttons.     They  were  about  five  hundred  in  number. 

3  A  late  English  author  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  general  on  this  occasion.  He 
says,  his  troops  *■*'  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while  Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  ool 

on  the  other,  and  ferrying  them  over  the  East  River  to  the  city  of  New  York The  high-feeding  En. 

glisb  general  slept  on,  and  his  brother  the  admiral  (Lord  Howe),  though  not  so  apt  to  dose,  did  not  more 
a  single  ship  or  boat,  and  was  to  all  appearance  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on." — Pict.  Hi»t.  of  tkt 
Reign  of  George  the  Thirds  i.,  273.  Notwithstanding  his  want  of  energy  on  this  occasion,  General  Howe 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  his  king  for  this  victory.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Knyp- 
hansen,  Clinton,  and  Robertson,  in  November,  1776. 

*  In  bis  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said  that  he  had  scarcely  been  out  of  the 
lines  from  the  twenty-seventh  till  the  rooming  of  the  evacuation,  and  forty-eight  hours  preceding  that  had 
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British  fint  aware  ol  the  Retreat  Condition  of  the  Army.  Disposition  of  the  British  Army. 

the  fog  lifted  from  the  city,  but  remained  dark  and  dreary  upon  the  deserted  camp  and  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  foe,  until  the  last  boat  left  the  Long  Island  shore.  Surely,  if  "  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  in  the  time  of  Deborah,  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim 
of  Mercy  and  Hope  were  over  the  Americans  on  this  occasion. 

Intelligence  of  this  movement  reached  the  British  commander-in-chief  at  half  past  four 
in  the  morning.  Cautiously  Captain  Montressor  and  a  small  party  climbed  the  embank- 
ments of  Fort  Putnam  and  were  certified  of  the  fact.*  It  was  too  late  for  successful  pur- 
suit, for  when  battalion  after  battalion  were  called  to  arms,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen  sped 
toward  the  East  River,  the  last  boat  was  beyond  pistol  shot;  and  as  the  fog  rolled  away 
and  the  sunlight  burst  upon  the  scene,  the  Union  flag  was  waving  over  the  motley  host  of 
Continentals  and  militia  marching  toward  the  hills  of  Rutgers*  farm,  beyond  the  present 
Catharine  Street.'  Howe  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  event,  for  he  felt  certain  that  his 
prey  could  not  escape  his  meshes. 

Although  the  American  army  was  safe  in  New  York,  yet  sectional  feelings,  want  of  dis- 
cipline, general  insubordination  of  inferior  officers  and  men,  and  prevailing  imrodrality,  ap- 
peared ominous  of  great  evils.  Never  was  the  hopeful  mind  of  Washington  more  clouded 
with  doubts  than  when  he  wrote  his  dispatches  to  the  president  of  Congress,  in  the  month  of 
September.!^  Those  dispatches  and  the  known  perils  which  menaced  the  efibrt  fo^ 
independence  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  army.' 

On  the  evacuation  of  Long  Island,  the  British  took  possession  of  the  American  works, 
and,  leaving  some  English  and  Hessian  troops  to  garrison  them,  Howe  posted  the  remainder 
of  his  army  at  Bushwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate,  and  Flushing. 
Howe  made  his  head-quarters  at  a  house  in  Newtown  (yet  stand- 
ing), now  the  property  of  Augustus  Bretonnier,  and  there,  on  the 
third  of  September,  he  wrote  his  dispatch,  concerning  the  battle,  to 


►  August,  *^®  British  ministry.     On  the  thirtieth,**  Admiral  Howe 
177S.     sailed  un  the  bav  wi 


sailed  up  the  bay  with  his  fleet  and  anchored  near  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  During  the  night 
after  the  battle,  a  forty-gun  ship  had  passed  the  hatteries  and  an-  uow«'i  auAsraas, 
chored  in  Turtle  Bay,  somewhat  damaged  by  round  shot  from  Burnt 
Mill  or  Stuy  vesant*s  Point,  the  site  of  the  Novelty  Iron- works.*  Other  vessels  went  around 
Long  Island,  and  passed  into  the  East  River  from  the  Sound,  and  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber the  whole  British  land  force  was  upon  Long  Island,  except  four  thousand  men  left  upon 
Staten  Island  to  awe  the  patriots  of  New  Jersey.  A  blow  was  evidently  in  preparation  for 
the  republican  army  in  the  city.  Perceiving  it,  Washington  made  arrangements  for  evac^ 
uating  New  York,  if  necessary.* 


hardly  been  off  his  horse  and  never  closed  his  eyes.  Yet  a  popular  English  author  of  our  day  (see  PicU 
Hist*  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Thirds  i.,  273)  mendaciously  says,  "  Washington  kept  his  person  safe  in 
New  York." 

^  Onderdonk  (ii.,  131)  says  that  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  living  near  the  ferry,  sent  her  servant  to  inform  the 
British  of  the  retreat.  The  negro  was  arrested  by  a  Hessian  guard,  who  coald  not  understand  a  word 
that  he  uttered.  He  was  detained  until  morning,  when  he  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  revealed  the 
secret,  hut  too  late. 

'  A  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  pursuers  from  Waterbery's  battery,  where  Catharine  Market  now 
stands. 

'  See  page  225.  In  his  letter  of  the  second  of  September,  Washington  evidently  foresaw  his  inability 
to  retain  his  position  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  asked  the  question,  "  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  town,  ought  it  to  stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy  ?"  and  added,  **  If  Congress,  therefore, 
should  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the  resolution  should  be  a  profound  secret,  as  a  knowledge  of  it 
will  make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans."  General  Greene  and  other  military  men,  and  John  Jay  and 
several  leading  civilians,  were  in  favor  of  destroying  New  York.  Bat  Congrress,  by  resolution  of  the  third 
of  September,  ordered  otherwise,  because  they  hoped  to  regain  it  if  it  should  be  lost. — See  Journal^  ii.,  321 . 

*  Washington  sent  Major  Crane  of  I  he  artillery  to  annoy  her.  With  two  <runs,  upon  the  high  bank  at 
Forty-sixth  Street,  he  cannonaded  her  until  she  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  iu  the  channel  east  of  Black- 
well's  Island. 

*  On  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  the  little  garrison  on  Governor's  Island  and  at  Red^ook  withdrew  to 
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Howe's  propoeitlon  for  a  Conference.        Meeting  with  a  Committee  of  Congreaa.       Boahneira  "  Marine  Tartie"  or  Torpedo. 


a  Sept  11, 

me. 


Lord  Howe  now  ofiered  the  olive-branch  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace,  not  doubt- 
ing the  result  of  the  late  battle  to  be  favorable  to  suc- 
cess. General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  were  both 
prisoners  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  Eagle.  The  former 
was  paroled,*  and  sent  with  a  verbal  message  from 
Howe  to  the  Continental  Congress,  proposing  an  informal 
conference  with  persons  whom  that  body  might  appoint. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Lord  Howe  possessed  more 
ample  powers  than  Parliament  expressed  in  his  appoint- 
ment. Congress  consented  to  a  conference,  after  debating 
the  subject  four  days.  A  committee,  composed  of  three 
members  of  that  body,  was  appointed,  and  the 
Lo«D  How«.  conference  was  held*  at  the  house  of  Captain 

Billop.  formerly  of  the  British  navy,  situated  upon  the  high  shore  of  Staten  Island,  opposite 
Perth  Amboy.'     The  event  was  barren  of  expected  fruit,  yet  it  convinced  the  Americans 

New  York.  One  man  at  Governor's  Island  lost  an  arm  by  a  ball  from  a  British  ship,  just  as  he  was  em- 
barking.* 

^  Both  officers  were  exchanged  soon  afterward,  SolUvan  for  General  Prescott,  captured  nine  months  be- 
fore (see  vol.  i.,  page  181),  and  Lord  Stirling  for  Governor  Brown,  of  Providence  Island,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Commodore  Hopkins.     Lord  Stirling  was  exchanged  within  a  month  after  be  was  made  prisoner. 

'  The  committee  consisted  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutledge.  When  ther- 
reacbed  Perth  Amboy,  they  found  the  barge  of  Lord  Howe  in  waiting  for  them,  with  a  British  otficer  who 
was  left  as  a  hostage.  The  meeting  was  friendly,  and  Lord  Howe,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
'  Franklin,  freely  expressed  to  that  statesman  his  abhorrence  of  the  war,  and  his  sincere  personal  desire  for 
peace.t  The  whole  interview  was  distinguished  by  courtesy  and  good  feeling.  Howe  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  recognize  them  as  members  of  Congress,  bat  as  private  gentlemen,  and  that  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  could  not  be  considered  for  a  moment  They  told  him  be  might  call  them 
what  he  pleased,  they  were  nevertheless  representatives  of  a  free  and  independent  people,  and  would  enter- 
tain no  proposition  which  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  The  gulf  between  them  was 
evidently  impassable,  and  the  conference  was  soon  terminated,  for  Howe  had  nothing  acceptable  to  offer. 
He  expressed  his  regret  because  of  his  obligation  now  to  prosecute  the  war.     Franklin  assured  him  that 

*  It  waa  while  the  Eagle  laid  near  Gorenior'a  Island  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  her  by  an  **  infernal  macbtoev" 
called  a  **  Marine  Turtle,"  invented  by  a  mechanic  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  named  BoahnelL  Washington  approved  of  the 
machine,  on  examination,  and  desired  General  Parsons  to  select  a  competent  man  to  attempt  the  hazardous  enterprise.  TIm 
machine  was  constructed  so  as  to  contain  a  living  man,  and  to  be  navigated  at  will  under  water.  A  small  magazine  of  gim- 
powder,  so  arranged  as  to  be  secured  to  a  ship's  bottom,  could  be  carried  with  it  This  magazine  was  famished  with  dock* 
work,  constructed  so  as  to  operate  a  spring  and  communicate  a  blow  to  detonating  powder,  and  ignite  tiie  gunpowder  of  dM 
magazine.  The  motion  of  this  clock-work  was  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  the  submarine  operator  to  escape  to  a  safe  distaaeei 
alter  securing  the  magazine  to  a  ship's  bottom.  General  Parsons  selected  a  daring  young  man,  named  Ezra  Lee.  He  enter- 
ed the  water  at  Whitehall,  at  midnight  on  the  sixth  of  September.  Washington  and  a  few  officer*  watched  anxiously  ant9 
dnwn  for  a  result,  but  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay  were  unruffled,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  young  man  had  periahed.  Juat 
at  dawn  some  barges  were  seen  putting  off  from  Governor's  Island  toward  an  object  near  tiie  EagU^  and  suddenly  to  turn  and 
pull  for  shore.  In  a  few  moments  a  column  of  water  ascended  a  few  yards  from  the  EagU,  the  cables  of  the  British  ahipa 
were  instantly  cut,  and  they  went  down  the  Bay  with  the  ebbing  tide,  in  great  confusion.  Lee  had  been  under  the  E^gU  two 
hours,  trying  in  vain  to  penetiwte  the  thick  copper  on  her  bottom.  He  could  hear  the  sentinels  above,  and  when  they  felt  Ifae 
shock  of  his  "  Turtie"  striking  against  the  bottom,  they  expressed  a  belief  that  a  floating  log  had  passed  by.  He  visited  other 
ships,  but  their  sheathing  was  too  thick  to  give  him  success.  He  came  to  the  surface  at  dawn,  but,  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  bargemen  at  Governor's  Island,  he  descended,  and  made  for  Whitehall  against  a  strong  current  He  came  up  out  of  reach 
of  musket  shot  was  safely  landed,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  officers.  Young  Lee  waa 
afterward  employed  by  Washington  in  secret  senice,  and  was  in  the  batties  at  Trenton,  Brandywine,  and  M oamoutia.  Be  died 
at  Lyme,  Connecticut  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1821,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

t  KicHAAD,  Earl  Howe,  was  born  in  172S,  and  was  next  in  age  to  his  brother,  the  young  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  at  Tlcondero^ 
in  1758  (see  vol.  L,  page  118).  He  sailed  with  Lord  Anson  to  the  Pacific  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  admiral  at  twenty.  He  was  appointed  rear-admiral  in  1770,  and,  before  commg  to  America,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  After  the  American  war,  he  was  made  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  oommanded  the 
l-:nglish  fleet  successfully  against  the  French  in  1794.  His  death  occurred  in  1799.  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  In  1774. 
Lord  Howe  and  his  sister  endeavored  to  draw  from  Franklin  the  real  intentions  of  the  Americans.  The  philosopher  was  b. 
vited  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  house  of  the  lady,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  the  course  of  indulgence  In  wine,  chesa,  and 
other  socialities,  hie  would  drop  the  reserve  of  the  statesman  and  be  incautiously  communicative.  The  arts  of  the  lady  were 
unavailing,  and  they  were  no  wiser  on  the  question  when  Franklin  left  than  when  he  came. 

William  Hows,  brother  of  the  earl,  sucoeeded  General  Gage  in  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit 
ish  forces  in  America,  and  assumed  his  duties  at  Boston  in  1775.    He  oommanded  at  the  attack  on 
Breed's  Hill,  and  from  that  time  urtil  the  spring  of  1778,  be  mismanaged  military  affairs  in  Amer- 
ica.   He  was  then  succeeded  by  rfir  Henry  Clinton,  and  with  his  brotiier.  the  admiral,  returned    j(£/^  J^^^ A^J^7 
to  England.    He  is  represented  as  a  good-natured,  indolent  man— ••  the  most  indolent  of  mortals,"  ^'^^    ^      vf  ^^ 

said  General  Lee,  "  and  never  took  pams  to  examine  tlie  meriU  or  demerits  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engafBd." 
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ETttcuation  of  the  City  by  the  Americans. 


WaahingtOD*!  Quartera. 


Captain  Hale. 


Beekman'i  Green*hoaae. 


that  Britain  had  determined  upon  the  absolute  submission  of  the  colonies.     This  conviction 
increased  the  zeal  of  the  patriots,  and  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  resistance  firmer  than  before. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  seventh,* 
a  majority  of  officers  were  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  city  ;  but  on  the  twelfth,  another  council,  with  only 
three  dissenting  voices  (Heath,  Spencer,  and  Clinton),  re- 
solved on  an  evacuation.     The  movement  was  imme- 


■  Sept,  1776. 


J^.)^^ 


diately      commenced, 
under  the  general  su- 
l^'C/^C/^  perintendence  of  Col- 
Glover.      '"^ 


onel     Glover.      The 
sick  were  taken  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  public  stores  were 

conveyed  to  Dobbs*s  Ferry,  twenty  miles  from  the  city.  The  main  body  of  the  army  moved 
toward  Mount  Washington  and  King's  Bridge  on  the  thirteenth,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  Whigs  and  their  families  and  efTects.^  A  rear-guard  of  four  thousand  men,  under 
Putnam,  was  lefl  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  follow,  if  necessary,  and  on  the  sixteenth  Wash- 
ington made  his  head-quarters  at  the  deserted  mansion  of  Colonel  Roger  Morris,'  on  the 

the  Americans  would  endeavor  to  lessen  the  pain  he  might  feel  |>n  their  account  by  taking  good  care  of 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  conference.*  In  the  third  volume  of  the  collected  Writings  of  John  Adams 
may  be  found  an  interesting  sketch  from  the  pen  of  that  patriot,  describing  the  events  of  a  night  passed  in 
bed  with  Dr.  Franklin  at  New  Brunswick,  on  the  night  preceding  this  conference. 

^  Washington  made  the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  788),  his  quarters  on  the 
fourteenth,  and  on  the  fifteenth  he  was  at  Mott^s  tavern,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Pentz,  near  One  hundred 
and  Forty-third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  It  was  at  Murray^s  house  that  Captain  Nathan  Hale  received 
his  secret  instructions  for  the  expedition  which  cost  him  his  liie.f 

'  This  elegant  mansion  is  yet  standing  and  unaltered,  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  at  One 
oondred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street,  a  little  below  the  High  Bridge  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  Its  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  on  the  island,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Harlem  River  and  village,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Flushing,  and  Astoria,  with  the  green  fields  of  Long  Island  beyond.     Below  are  seen  the  plains  of 

*  The  commlMioDere  Immediately  afterward  iMued  a  proclamation  aimilar  in  character  to  the  one  sent  out  In  July.  This 
proclamation,  following  the  disaatert  upon  Long  laland,  had  great  effect,  and  many  timid  Americana  availed  themaelvea  of  the 
aappoaed  adrantagea  of  compliance.  In  the  city  of  New  York  more  than  nine  hundred  persons,  by  petition  to  the  commiasioti- 
era,  dated  alxteenth  of  October,  declared  &eir  allegiance  to  the  Britiah  government  To  counteract  thia,  in  a  degree,  Con- 
greaa,  oo  the  twenty-first,  provided  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  American  government. 

t  Anxioua  to  know  the  exact  condition  and  intentiona  of  the  Britiah  on  Long  Island,  Washington  called  a  council  of  officers, 
when  it  was  determined  to  send  a  spy  into  their  camp.  Colonel  Knowlton,  who  commanded  a  choice  regiment  called  Oaa- 
gruit  Own,  was  directed  to  select  a  competent  man  from  hia  corps.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  volun- 
teered for  the  serrice,  and,  bearing  instructions  from  Waahington  to  the  commanders  of  alLAmerican  armed  veasels  to  convey 
him  whithersoever  he  mi^  dcaira  to  go.  he  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  (some  say  to  Oyster  Bay),  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Britiah  camp  at  Brooklyn  and  vicinity.    There  he  made  sketches  and  notea,  and,  unauspected,  returned  to  Huntington  wiUi 

valuable  information.  There  he  was  recognized  and  exposed  (tradition  aajs  by  a  Tory 
relative),  and  was  taken  immediately  to  Howe's  head-quarters  at  Beekman's  house,  at 
I'tirtle  Bay.  He  was  confined  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  garden  during  the  night  of  the 
twenty -first  of  September,  and  the  next  morning,  without  even  the  form  of  a  regular 
trial,  was  delivered  to  Cunningham,  the  brutal  provost  marshal,  to  be  executed  as  a  spj. 
He  was  treated  with  great  inhumanity  by  that  monster.  The  aerrices  of  a  clergyman 
and  the  uae  of  a  Bible  were  denied  him,  and  even  the  letters  which  he  had  been  permit- 
ted by  Howe  to  write  to  his  mother  and  sisters  during  the  night,  were  destroyed.  He 
was  hanged  upon  an  apple-tree  in  Rutgers'  Orchard,  near  the  present  intersection  of 
His  last  words  were,  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  eouutry  I" 
Bis  lx>dy  was  buried  beneath  the  gibbeMree.  The  name  of  this  youthful  patriot  martyr  appears  luminoua  upon  the  pages  of 
our  country's  history,  and  the  grateful  citisens  of  his  native  town  have  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  there. 

I  made  the  above  sketch  of  the  green-house  a  few  days  before  it  fell,  with  all  the  glories  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Beek- 
nan  manaion,  at  the  touch  of  the  street  commissioner,  in  July,  18S8.  Jts  locality  Is  now  in  the  center  of  Fifty-second  Street,  a 
little  east  of  First  Avenue.  It  was  erected,  with  the  manaion  delineated  on  page  817,  in  1764.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable 
Jamea  W.  Beekman,  the  present  owner  of  the  grounds,  for  a  copy  of  a  curious  document  preserved  among  the  family  papers. 
It  la  a  memorandum,  kept  by  the  gardener  of  James  Beekman  (the  original  proprietor/  during  the  war,  showing  the  time  that 
iereral  British  officers,  in  sncceaaion,  made  the  house  their  head-quartera.  The  following  is  a  copy,  with  the  heading  by  the 
pen  of  Beekman :  **  At  the  undermentioned  time  my  country  aeat  was  occupied  by  the  following  generals'*  [the  gardener's  n- 
port] :  *'  General  Howe  commenced  fifteenth  of  September,  1776— seven  and  a  half  months.  Commissary  Loring  the  first  of 
May,  1777— one  year  and  five  montha.  General  Clinton  the  twentieth  of  October,  1778— three  years  and  six  months.  General 
rtobison  IRobertson]  May  the  first,  1783-<eleven  and  a  half  months.  Mr.  Beekman  the  sixteenth  of  April.  1783— two  months. 
General  Carieton  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1783,  to  the  evacuation,  ia  five  montha— in  the  whole,  is  seraa  yrara  one  and  a  half 
Bootha.**— For  Hale's  capture  and  dealli,  see  Onderdook's  J?r«olvclatt«ry  /ncidtais,  m  48.  53 
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Preparatioo  to  Inrade  New  York. 


RerolutioDarf  FortificatioM  on  the  oortii  put  of  tbe  blaad. 


heights  of  Harlem  River,  about  teD  miles  from  the  city.     Every  muscle  and  implement 

was  now  put  in  vigorous  action,  and  before 
the  British  had  taken  possession  of  the  city 
the  Americans  were  quite  strongly  intrenched.' 
Howe  now  prepared  to  invade  the  island 
and  take  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Large  detachments  were  sent  in  boats  from 
Hallet's  Point  to  occupy  Buchanan's  and  Mon- 
tressor's  (now  Ward's  and  Randall's)  Islands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  early 
on  Sunday  morning  the  fifteenth,^ 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  crossed  the  river  in  flat  bottomed 
boats  from  the  mouth  of  Newtown  Creek,  and 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay  (foot  of  Thirty-fourth 

Harlem,  toward  which  tbe  population  of  the  great  city  is  flowing.  Colonel  Morris  was  Washington's  com- 
panion in  arms  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  bis  successful  rival  in  claims  for  tbe  band  of  Mary  Pbillipse 
in  1756.  Morris  was  a  Loyalist,  and  at  this  time  bad  fled,  witb  bis  family,  to  tbe  house  of  Beverly  Rob- 
inson in  tbe  Highlands.  The  present  owner  is  tbe  widow  of  tbe  celebrated  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  better 
known  as  Madame  Jumel,  tbe  name  of  her  first  husband. 

*  At  Turtle  Bay,  Horn^s  Hook,  Fort  Washington  and  tbe  heights  in  tbe  vicinity,  on  tbe  Hudson  and  Har- 
lem Rivers,  and  near  King's  Bridge,  traces  of  these  fortifications  may  yet  be  seen.* 


MoB&is's  House. 


*  Tbe  Americant  cast  up  a  redoubt  at  Turtle  Bay,  on  tbe  East  RiT«r,  between  Forty-lburtfa  and  Forty-aixtb  Streets; 
work  at  the  Shot  Tower,  Fifty-fourth  Street;  another  at  tbe  foot  of  Srrenty-foarth  Street;  a  third  at  the  foot  of  Eighty-fifth, 
near  Hell  Gate  Ferry ;  and  a  strong  work  called  Thompaon's  Battery,  upon  Horn's  Hook  (now  a  beautifally  shaded  fci  assj 
point),  at  Eighty-ninth  Street  This  redoubt  commanded  the  mouth  of  Harlem  River  and  the  narrow  channel  at  Hdl  Gsfia^ 
They  also  built  a  small  work  upon  Snake  Hill  (now  Mount  Morris,  ia  Mount  Morris  Square),  near  Harlem,  and  a  line  of 
works  near  the  Harlem  River,  extending  from  One  hundred  and  lliirty-sixtii  Street  to  Bussing's  Point,  near  M'Cumb's 
Upon  each  side  of  "  Harlem  Core,"  at  ManhattanTille,  a  battery  was  constructed  (One  hundred  and  Thirty-first  and  One  haadred 
and  Thirty-third  Streets),  and  along  tbe  central  hills  whereon  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  stands  wdk  a  Une  of  works  ex 
tending  to  One  hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street  These  were  small  batteries,  without  connecting  breas&worka,  and  overlooked  Hai^ 
lem  River.  From  near  **  The  Grange"  (die  country  residence  of  (Seneral  Hamilton,  yet  standing),  in  the  vicinity  of  Ona  haad- 
red and  Fifty-first  Street,  was  a  line  of  intrenchments,  with  three  batteries  and  •hati$  extending  to  the  Hudson,  a  distance  of 
almost  a  mile.  Tbe  batteries  of  this  line  were  upon  three  eminences.  Almost  upon  the  line  of  One  hundred  and  Sixty-firal 
and  One  hundred  and  Sixty-second  Streets,  was  another  line,  with  three  batteries  and  a6aits.  These  formed  the  "  doable  liaea 
of  intrenchments,"  mentioned  in  tlie  histories.  The  quite  prominent  outlines  of  a  redoubt  on  tbe  lofty  bank  of  the  HarleM  Hir- 
er, at  the  foot  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Henry  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  who  restdea  near. 
From  this  redoubt  down  the  steep  hill  to  the  cove  where  Colonel  Stirling  landed  (see  page  827),  the  old  road  is  yet  (1659)  open 
and  passable.  From  Colonel  Morris's  (Madame  Juroei's)  house  was  a  Une  of  shallow  intrenchments  to  the  North  River,  with 
a  single  battery  upon  the  eminence  above  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Audobon  the  ornithologist  a  little  north  of  Trii^  Ceoa* 
ctery.  Upon  the  high  west  bank  of  the  Harlem,  yet  rough  and  wooded,  were  two  breastworks,  llieae  the  British  afterward 
strengthened,  and  called  it  Fort  Charge,  This  was  between  One  hundred  and  Ninety*secood  and  One  hundred  and  Miaelj- 
sixth  Streets.    On  the  King's  Bridge  road  below,  at  Two  hundred  and  Sixth  Street  a  strong  four-gun  battery  was  erected. 

Fort  Wa»kington,  situated  between  One  hundred  and  Eighty-first  and  One  hundred  and  Eighty-aixdi  Streets,  upon  tbe  higlieat 
eminence  on  the  iolnnd  (between  ten  and  eleven  miles  firom  the  City  Hall),  was  a  strong  earth-work  of  irregular  form,  cover- 

Iing,  with  its  ravelins,  several  acres.  It  contained  an  inner  work,  a  sort  of  citadel,  within  wUch 
was  the  magazine.  About  twenty  heavy  cannons  were  mounted  upon  it  beeidea  several  iw^mr 
pieces  and  mortars.  Its  chief  strength  consisted  in  its  position.  On  the  promontory  below  it 
(Jeffery's  Hook),  where  tbe  Telegraph  mast  stands  (between  One  hundred  and  Seveaty-aix^ 
and  One  hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Streets),  was  a  redoubt  lnt«uted  as  a  covering  to 
defrUe  constructed  in  the  channel  there,  llie  banks  of  this  redoubt  among  dwarf  cedars 
the  rocks,  are  yet  (1852)  very  prominent  Northward  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  same  lofty 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  between  One  hundred  and  Ninety-fifth  and  One  hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
Streets,  was  a  redoubt  with  two  guns,  which  was  afterward  strengthened  by  tite  Brithh  aad 
called  Fort  TVyon.  Near  the  extreme  point  of  this  range,  at  ^f  ^ca  Dfvd  KiU  (Spite  the  Devil 
FoxT  VVashinoton.  Creek),  at  Two  hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street  was  a  little  redoubt  of  two  gone,  railed  Cbafc 
Hill  Fort ;  and  across  the  creek,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  was  a  square  redoubt  with  bastions,  called  Fort  hideptntdoHce.  At  the  pefait 
where  the  Hudson  River  rail-way  strikes  the  West  Chester  shore,  was  a  small  battery,  and  upon  a  hill  oommandiag  King^ 
Bridge  frx>m  the  south  side,  between  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  and  Two  hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets  (just  above 
the  present  mill),  was  a  redoubt  This  was  strengthened  in  1781  by  the  British,  and  called  Fort  Prince,  in  honor  of  Prince  WiD- 
lam  (afterward  WiDiam  the  Fourth),  then  in  New  York,  llie  embankments  of  Fort  Waakington,  and  all  of  the  works  meatiooed 
in  this  paragraph,  are  yet  visible.  Those  of  the  CUadd  of  Fori  Wa»kimgion  0ndicated  at  the  foot  of  tbe  flag-sCaflT.  page  826)  ar« 
well  defined.  Tbe  military  works  mentioned  in  this  note,  with  those  in  tbe  note  on  page  799,  composed  tbe  whole  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary fortifications  upon  Manhattan  Island,  except  some  b^eas^works  at  AfGewen's  Fom,  between  One  hundred  and  Fifth 
and  One  hundred  and  Eighth  Streets  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  now  known  as  Mount  St  Viaoent  The  embeakmence 
now  seen  at  M'GowmCe  Pas*,  and  the  square  excavation  in  the  rock  a  few  rods  northwest  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  school,  wetv 
constructed  in  1812.  Very  few  of  the  streets  mentioned  in  this  note  have  yet  been  opened;  all  of  them  have  been  aurreyvd 
and  located  upon  the  city  maps.    Tbe  stroeU  are  generally  opened  and  graded  as  far  as  the  State  Arsenal,  Sixty-third  Stiect 
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Street)  under  cover  of  a  severe  cannonade  from  ten  ships  of  war,  which  had  sailed  up  and 
anchored  opposite  the  present  House  of  Refuge,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street.'  An- 
other division,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hessians,  embarked  a  little  aboVe,  and  landed  near  the 
same  place.  The  brigades  of  Parsons  and  Fellows,  panic-stricken  by  the  cannonade  and  the 
martial  array,  fled  in  confusion  (many  without  firing  a  gun)  when  the  advanced  guard  of 
only  fifty  men  landed.  Washington,  at  Harlem,  heard  the  cannonade,  leaped  into  the  saddle, 
and  approached  Kip*8  Bay  in  time  to  meet  the  frightened  fugitives.  Their  generals  were 
trying  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Morti- 
fied, almost  despairing,  at  this  exhibition  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Washing- 
ton's feelings  mastered  his  judgment,  and  casting  his  chapeau  to  the  ground,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  spurred  toward  the  enemy,  and  sought  death  rather  than  life.  One  of  his 
aids  caught  his  bridle-rein  and  drew  him  from  danger,  when  reason  resumed  its  'power.' 
Unopposed,  the  British  landed  in  full  force,  and.  after  skirmishing  in  the  rear  of  Kip's  house 
with  the  advance  of  Glover's  brigade,  who  had  reached  the  scene,  they  marched  almost  to 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  encamped  upon  the  Indeberg,  an  eminence  between  the  pres- 
ent Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  and  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-eighth  StreeU.  The  Americans 
retreated  to  Bloomingdale,  and  Washington  sent  an  express  to  Putnam  in  the  city,  order- 
ing him  to  evacuate  it  immediately.  Howe,  with  Clinton,  Tryon,  and  a  few  others,  went  to 
the  house  of  Robert  Murray,  on  Murray  Hill  (see  page  789),  for  refreshments  and  rest. 

With  smiles  and  pleasant  conversation,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  cake  and  wine,  the  good  Whig  lady  de- 
tained the  gallant  Britons  almost  two  hours  ;  quite 
long  enough  for  the  bulk  of  Putnam's  division  of 
four  thousand  men  to  leave  the  city  and  escape  to 
the  heights  of  Harlem  by  the  Bloomingdale  road, 
with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  soldiers.'  General 
Robertson,  with  a  strong  force,  marched  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  and  Howe  made  his  head- 
quarters  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  James  Beekman, 
BcBKiiAN's  Mansion.  ^t  Turtle  Bay,  then  deserted  by  the  owner  and  his 

family.*     Before  sunset  his  troops  were  encamped  in  a  line  extending  from  Horn's  Hook 

*  The  ships  went  ap  the  Hadson,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  Bloomingdale.  One  of  these  vessels  was 
the  detested  jSsia^  of  sixty-four  guns.  Captain  Talbot,  anxious  to  be  useful,  attempted  its  destruction  by  a 
Are-ship.  From  near  Fort  Washington  he  proceeded  cautiously,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth, and  soon  he  was  alongside  the  enemy,  with  his  ship  in  a  blaze.  Lingering  too  long,  he  was  badly 
burned,  but  escaped  to  the  Jersey  shore  in  safety.  The  Asia  managed  to  extricate  herself  from  the  peril. 
— See  Tuckerman's  Life  of  Commodore  Talbot^  p.  24-29.  '  Gordon,  ii.,  HI. 

'  Putnam,  Knox,  and  other  officers  in  the  city  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  island  beyond  the  intrench- 
ments.  They  were  perplexed  on  learning  that  the  enemy  occupied  the  ^ast  and  middle  roads,  for  they 
knew  of  no  other  way  among  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  island.  Fortunately,  Major  Aaron  Burr,  then 
one  of  Putnam's  aids,  knew  the  ground  well,  and  under  his  direction  the  troops  left  Independent  Battery, 
on  Bunker  Hill  (where  they  were  preparing  for  defense),  and  passing  through  the  woods  west  of  the  present 
Broadway,  they  reached  a  road  leading  from  Oreenwich  (the  property  of  Sir  Peter  Warren)  to  Blooming- 
dale. They  were  discovered  by  a  patrole,  after  passing  the  camp  upon  the  Inclebtrg,  and  a  detachment 
of  light  infantry  were  sent  in  pursuit.  These  overtook  the  rear  of  the  Americans  in  a  path  extending  from 
Bloomingdale  to  Harlem  Lane,  near  M'Gowan's  Pass,  and  a  warm  skirmish  was  the  result.  This  skirmish 
was  at  about  the  intersection  of  One  hundredth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue. 

^  See  note  on  page  815.  This  view  of  Beekman's  mansion  is  from  the  grounds  looking  toward  the 
East  River.  The  fine  lawns  and  blooming  gardens  are  now  reticulated  by  city  streets,  and  in  a  few  years, 
no  doubt,  this  elegant  specimen  of  the  houses  of  ^*  (he  olden  time^'  will  be  swept  away  by  the  broom  of 
improvement.  The  carved  family  arms  have  been  removed  from  their  long  resting-place  over  the  elab- 
orately wrought  chimney-piece  of  the  drawing-room,  and  an  ancient  sun-dial,  which  marked  the  hours  in  the 
garden  for  almost  a  century,  has  been  laid  away  in  security.  The  elegant  coach  of  the  first  proprietor, 
emblazoned  with  the  Beekman  arms,  is  yet  there,  a  rich  old  relic  of  the  aristocracy  of  New  York  a  cen- 
tury ago.*     There  General  Riedesel  and  his  family  resided  during  the  summer  of  1780. 

*  llui  famOy  armt  consist  of  an  irregal«r  broad  line,  repreaenting  ruMMing  wetter  (BeekoMn  ilgDifiM  brook-mMOk)  drawn  across 
a  shl«ld,  and  upon  each  side  of  It  Is  a  fuU-bU>wn  rose.    The  crest  is  a  hehnet,  surmounted  bj  spread  wings :  the  legend,  "  Afsns 
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Death  of  Knowttoo  and  Uefeeh. 


across  the  island  to  Bloomingdale.  Harlem  Plains  divided  the  hostile  camps.  For  seven 
•  Sept  15,  years,  two  months,  and  ten  daysi^  from  this  time,  the  city  of  New  York  remained 
to  in  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
^iTSsf'  ^^®  wearied  patriots  from  the  city,  drenched  by  a  sudden  shower,  slept  in  the 
b  Sept  16  open  air  on  the  heights  of  Harlem  that  night.  Early  the  next  morningb  intelli- 
gence came  that  a  British  force,  under  Brigadier  Leslie,  was  making  its  way  by  M'Gowan's 
pass  to  Harlem  Plains.      The  little  garrisons  at  Mount  Morris  and  Harlem  Cove  (Manhat- 


X 


tariville)  confronted  them  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  rocky  porp'e, 
and  kept  them  in  partial  check  until  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements.  Washington  was  at 
Morris's  house,  and  hearing  the  firing,  rode  to  his  outpost,  where  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  now  stands.  There  he  met  Colonel  Knowlton,  of  the  Connecticut  Rangers  {^Con- 
gress's Otm),  who  had  been  skirmishing  with  the  advancing  foe,  and  now  came  for  orders. 
The  enemy  were  about  three  hundred  strong  upon  the  plain,  and  had  a  reserve  in  the  woods 
upon  the  heights.  Knowlton  was  to  hasten  with  his  Rangers,  and  Major  Leitch  with  three 
companies  of  Weedon's  Virginia  regiment,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  advance,  while  a  feigned 
attack  was  to  be  made  in  front.  Perceiving  this,  the  enemy  rushed  forward  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous position  on  the  plain,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch  on  the 
flank.  Re-enforcements  now  came  down  from  the  hills,  when  the  enemy  changed  front 
and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  A  short  but  severe  conflict  ensued.  Three  bullets  passed 
through  the  body  of  Leitch,  and  he  was  borne  away.  A  few  moments  afterward,  Knowlton 
received  a  bullet  in  his  head,  fell,  and  was  borne  ofl'by  his  sorrowing  companions.'  Yet 
their  men  fought  bravely,  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch  as  they  fell  back  toward  the 
American  camp.  The  enemy  pressed  hard  upon  them,  until  a  part  of  the  Maryland  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Grifliths  and  Richardson  re-enforced  the  patriots.     The  British  were 


*  This  rocky  gorge  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  band  of  improvement.  It  remains  in  all  its  primal 
rougbness,  covered  by  low  shrabbery,  shoots  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  forest-trees.  It  extends  on  a 
line  with  and  between  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Harlem  Plains. 

*  Major  Leitch  died  the  following  day.  Knowlton  was  carried  to  the  redoubt,  near  the  Hudson,  at  One 
hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  where  he  expired  before  sunset,  and  was  buried  within  the  embankraenis. 
His  death  was  a  public  loss.  His  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  commanded  the  highest  respect  of  Washington. 
In  general  orders  in  the  morning  after  the  battle  on  Harlem  Plains,  the  commander-in-chief,  alluding  to  the 
death  of  Knowlton,  said,  "  He  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country.'* 

conteia  reetiT  The  BcekmaDs  trace  their  fomily  to  Germany  as  early  aa  1470.  William,  the  anceator  of  the  Araericao  brMich 
of  the  fiunily,  came  to  America,  witii  Stuyveaant,  in  1647.  He  waa  appointed  ricegOTemor  on  the  Delaware  in  1656,  waa  «ft. 
erward  aberiff  of  Eaopua,  in  Ulster  county,  and  burgomaster  and  alderman  in  New  Amsterdam.  There  were  other  Beekmaas 
who  settled  in  the  riidnity  of  Albaoj.— See  Holgate's  AmeHean  Otneatogy,  page  66. 
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Great  Fire  in  New  York.  Departure  of  the  British  Army  for  West  Cheater.  Landing  upon  Throck'a  Neck. 

driven  back  across  the  plain,  when  Washingtoo,  fearing  an  ambush,  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  inconsiderable  in  numbers  ;  that  of  the  British  was  eighteen  killed 
and  about  ninety  wounded.  This  event  inspirited  the  desponding  Americans,  and  nerved 
them  for  the  contest  soon  to  take  place  upon  the  main. 

The  British  strengthened  M'Gowan's  Pass,  placed  strong  pickets  in  advance  of  their  lines^ 
and  guarded  their  flanks  by  armed  vessels  in  the  East  and  North  Rivers.     General  Rob> 
ertson,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  commenced  strengthening 
the  intrenchments  across  the  island  there.     He  had  scarcely  pitched  his  tents  upon  the  hills 
in  the  present  Seventh  and  Tenth  Wards,  and  began  to  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
city  as  snug  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  when  columns  of  lurid  smoke  rolled  up  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.     It  was  midnight.*     Soon  broad  arrows  of  flame  shot  up  ^g^       . 
from  the  darkness,  and  a  terrible  conflagration  began.'     It  was  stayed  by  the  ex-        ^si, 
ertions  of  the  troops  and  sailors  from  the  ships,  but  not  until  about  five  hundred 
houses  were  consumed. 

Perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  to  prom- 
ise a  successful  attack  upon  them,  Howe  attempted  to  get  in  their 
rear,  to  cut  ofi*  their  communication  with  the  north  and  east,  and  hem 
them  in  upon  the  narrow  head  of  Manhattan  Island.  Leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  British  and  Hessians,  under  Lord  Percy,  to  guard  the 
city,  and  others  to  man  his  lines  toward  Harlem,  he  embarked  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  upon  ninety  flat-boats,  passed  through  the  narrow 
0  Oct  12,  ^"^  turbulent  strait  of  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  upon  Throck's 

1774.     Neck,*>  a  low  peninsula  jutting  into  the  East  River  from  the        *^^*^  Fkkcy.^ 
main  of  West  Chester  county,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.'     A  few  days  after  ward  c   ^  oct  i? 


*  Mr.  David  Grim,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  who  saw  the  conflagration,  has  left  a  record  of  the  event. 
Be  says  the  fire  broke  oat  in  a  low  groggery  and  brothel,  a  wooden  bnilding  on  the  wharf,  near  Whitehall 
Slip.  It  was  discovered  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  September. 
The  wind  was  from  the  southwest.  There  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  flames,  for  a  while 
unchecked,  spread  rapidly.     All  the  houses  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets,  up  to  Beaver  Street, 

were  consumed,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southeast  and  drove  the  fire 
toward  Broadway.  It  consumed  all  on  each  side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the 
Bowling  Green,  a  little  above  which  it  crossed  Broadway,  and  swept  all 
the  buildings  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  Exchange  Street.  On  the  west  side 
it  consumed  almost  every  building  from  Morris  Street  to  Partition  (Fulton) 
Street,  devouring  Trinity  church*  in  its  way,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings 
toward  the  North  River.  For  a  long  time  the  new  (St.  Paul's)  church  was 
in  peril,  for  the  fire  crept  in  its  rear  to  Mortkile  (Barclay)  Street,  and  ex- 
tended west  of  King's  (Columbia)  College  to  Murray  Street.  The  exact 
number  of  buildings  consumed  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The 
KUIW8  OF  TwNiTT  CHURCH.  city  thcu  coutaincd  about  four  thousand  houses.  "  The  ruins,"  says  Dunlap 
(who  wandered  over  the  scene  at  the  close  of  the  war),  *^on  the  southeast  side  of  the  town  were  convert- 
ed into  dwelling  places  by  using  the  chimneys  and  parts  of  walb  which  were  firm,  and  adding  pieces  of 
spars  with  old  canvas  from  the  ships,  forming  hovels — part  hut  and  part  tent."  This  mns  called  Caavas 
Town,  and  there  the  vilest  of  the  army  and  Tory  refugees  congregated.  The  Tories,  and  British  writera 
rif  the  day  attempted  to  fix  the  crime  of  incendiarism  upon  the  Whigs,  but  could  not.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  fire  had  an  accidental  origin,  yet  British  historians  continue  to  reproduce  the  libel. 

*  The  officer  who  went  out  to  Lexington  with  re-enforcements  in  April,  1775. — See  page  528,  vol.  i. 

'  This  is  spelled  Throck's,  Throg's,  and  Frog's,  in  difl*erent  histories.  It  was  originally  owned  by  a 
man  named  Throckmorton,  who  was  called  Throck  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  On  the  extreme  point  of  this 
peninsula,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  stands  Fort  Schuyler,  a  strong  work  completed  in 
1842. 

*  Trinity  church  wm  erected  at  the  close  of  the  serenteonth  century.  The  first  buHding  was  small  and  square.  Queen 
Anoe  granted  to  the  corporation  In  1706  the  land  extending  along  the  west  side  of  Broadway  to  Christopher  Street,  known  as 
the  Queen's  Kama.  The  edifice  was  enlarged  in  1737  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  ft  et  in  length,  including  the  tower  and 
chancel,  and  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth.  The  steeple  was  one  hundred  and  seTenty-flTn  feet  in  height  This  was  the  edifice 
ronsumed  by  the  great  fire  in  1776.  The  slcetch  of  the  ruins  is  from  a  picture  made  on  tiia  spot,  and  published  in  Dr.  Berrian's 
tfisfory  of  Trinity  Chunk.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1788,  talcen  down  in  1839,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  May.  1846,  the  present  edifice 
was  consecrated  to  Chrlstiiui  worship. 
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other  troops  from  Montressor^s  Island'  and  Flushing  landed  there ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second,  Knyphausen,  with  the  second  divi- 
sion of  German  hirelings,  just  arrived  at 
New  York,*  landed  upon  Myers's  Point, 
now  Davenport's  Neck,  near  New  Ro- 
chelle.' 

When  Washington  perceived  this  move- 
ment, he  sent  strong  detachments,  under 
General  Heath,^  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  British,  and  occupy  lower  West  Chester. 
A  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  on  the  hills,  near  William's  Bridge  ;  all  the  passes  to  King's 
Bridge  were  well  guarded,  and  a  detachment  was  at  White  Plains  making  intrenchments 
there.  The  causeways  to  Throck's  and  Pell's  Necks  were  also  guarded,  the  latter  by  Coi- 
onel  Hand  and  his  riflemen  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  first  landing, "^  the  bridge  was 
removed,  and  General  Howe  was  lefl  upon  an  island.  He  suspected  his  Tory  guides 
of  treachery,  but  he  soon  ascertained  the 
truth  and  decamped,  after  being  driven  back 
from  the  causeway  by  Hand,  with  the  aid 
of  Prescott  (the  hero  of  Breed's  Hill)  and  a 
three-pounder,  under  Lieutenant  Bryant.*  Howe  crossed  in  his  boats  to  Pell's  Point,  a  little 
above.b  and  marched  over  Pelham  Manor  toward  New  Rochelle.     After  a  hot 

skirmish  with  Glover's  brigade,  of  Sullivan's  division, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  repulsed,  Howe  encamped  upon 
high  ground  between  Hutchins's  River  and  New  Rochelle 
village,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-first,  when  he 
took  post  upon  the  hei^rhts  of  New  Rochelle,*  north  of  the 
village,  on  the  road  to  White  Plains  and  Scarsdale.  Knyp- 
hausen and  his  division  arrived  the  next  day,  and  encamped 
HowK's  iuad^iuartkiui.  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq.,  between 

New  Rochelle  and  Mamaroneck. 

*  Oq  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  Colonel  Jackson,  with  Major  Henly  (aid-de-carop  to  GeneraJ 
Heath),  and  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  BritUh  on  Montresrar's  Island,  in  flat- 
boats.  They  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  twenty-two  men.  Among  them  was  Major  Henly,  who  was  shot 
while  at  the  head  of  his  men.     He  was  carried  to  the  camp,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  the  brave  Enowlron. 

'  These  re-enforcements  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-two  sail 
having  on  board  four  thousand  Hessians,  six  thousand  Waldeckers,  two  companies  of  chasseurs,  two  bumi- 
red  English  recruits,  and  two  thousand  baggage  horses. 

'  The  main  body  of  the  Germans  landed  upon  Bauflet^s  Point,  on  the  east  side  of  Davenport's  Neck,  where, 
it  is  said,  the  Huguenot  settlers  of  New  Rochelle  first  touched  our  shores.  Davenport's  Neck  is  a  bean- 
tiful  fertile  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  Sound  near  the  village  of  New  Rochelle.  The  view  here  given  u 
from  the  high  rooky  bank  at  Baufiet's  Point,  looking  southeast  upon  the  wooded  islands  which  here  dot  the 
Sound.     The  shores  of  Long  Island  are  seen  in  extreme  distance. 

^  William  Heath  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  near  which  some  of  his  descendants  still  re- 
side. He  was  appointed  a  provincial  brigadier  in  1775. 
The  Continental  Congress  gave  him  the  same  commissioa, 
and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1776,  made  him  a  major  genermL 
together  with  Spencer,  Sullivan,  and  Greene.  He  command- 
ed near  King's  Bridge  after  the  Americans  left  New  York, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in  chief  command  in  the 
Eastern  department.  Burgoyne^s  captured  army  were  in  his  custody.  In  1779  he  commanded  on  the 
Hudson,  and  there  was  the  principal  theater  of  his  military  life,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Heath 
was  a  useful  officer,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  making  much  display.  He  published  an  interesting 
volume,  entitled  '^  Heath's  Memoirs,"  which  is  now  much  sought  after  by  collectors  of  valuable  Americafi 
books.     General  Heath  died  in  1814,  the  last  survivor  of  the  major  generals  of  the  Revolution. 

*  Heath's  Memoirs,  page  67.     For  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Prescott,  see  page  539,  vol.  i. 

*  These  heights  are  now  (1862)  partly  wooded  and  partly  cultivated ;  then  they  were  covered  by  the 
primitive  forest,  except  around  the  house  above  delineated,  where  Howe  made  his  quarters.  That  boose 
is  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  highway  from  New  Rochelle  to  White  Plains,  about  a  mile  from  the  former 
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American  Army  in  West  Chester.  8kirmi«be8.  Fort  Lee.  Condition  of  the  Army. 


WashiDgton  viewed  this  first  planting  of  the  British  standard  upon  the  main  land  in  pro- 
claimed free  America  with  great  anxiety,  for  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  horizon  of  the 
future.  Nominally,  he  had  an  army  of  nineteen  thousand  men,  but  in  discipline,  order,  and 
all  the  concomitants  of  true  soldiers*  they  were  not  one  third  of  that  number.  The  time 
of  service  of  many  of  them  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  cold  weather  was  approaching  to 
chill  the  ardor  of  half-clad  patriots.  A  powerful  enemy,  well  provided,  was  crouched  as  a 
tiger  within  cannon-voice,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Yet  Washington's  spirit  did  not 
quail,  and  he  resolved  to  confront  the  foe  with  his  motley  troop,  as  if  with  a  parity  of  vet- 
erans. He  called  a  council  of  war  at  his  quarters  at  Morris's  house, (^  to  decide  .  ^^^  ^g 
upon  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Manhattan  Island.  General  Lee,  fresh  from  the  i"6. 
field  of  victory  at  Charleston,  had  Just  arrived  and  gave  his  weighty  opinion  iii  favor  of  a 
total  abandonment  of  the  island.  The  main  army  was  speedily  marched  toward  the  Bronx, 
in  West  Chester,  leaving  a  garrison,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  sufficient  to 
hold  Fort  Washington  and  its  dependencies.  In  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Lee,  Heath, 
Sullivan,  and  Lincoln,  the  American  army  moved 
slowly  up  the  western  side  of  the  Bronx,  and  formed 

a  series  of  intrenched  camps  upon  the  hills  from  the  ^HH^^'.^-^  '^i^KSdft  I 
heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains,  a  distance  of  4^H|^j^^^^^|E2|^^ 
about  thirteen  miles.  While  presenting  a  front  par- 
allel to  that  of  Howe,  frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  generally  the  winners.* 
General  Greene  with  a  small  force  garrisoned  Fort 
Lee,  situated  upon  the  Palisades,'  nearly  opposite 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  twenty -first  of  October 
the  commander-in-ohief  left  Morris's  house  and  made  WASHiNOToN-a  HEADquABXEas.* 

his  head-quarters  near  White  Plains,  where,  directed  by  a  French  engineer,  the  Americans 

village.  It  was  very  roach  dilapidated  when  I  visited  it,  and  was  occupied  by  a  colored  family.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  this  dwelling,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  road,  is  the  marble  monument  erected  to  the  memonr 
of  Thomas  Paine.     A  sketch  of  this  monument  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement,  page  853. 

^  Cotemporary  writers  give  a  sad  picture  of  the  army  at  that  time.  Among  many  of  the  subordinate 
officers,  greed  usurped  the  place  of  patriotism.  Officers  were  elected  on  condition  that  they  should  throw 
their  pay  and  rations  into  a  joint  stock  for  the  benefit  of  a  company ;  surgeons  sold  recommendations  for 
furloughs,  for  able-bodied  men,  at  sixpence  each,  and  a  captain  was  cashiered  for  stealing  blankets  from  his 
soldiers.  Men  went  out  in  squads  to  plunder  from  friend  or  foe,  and  immorality  prevailed  throughout  the 
American  army.  Its  appointments,  too,  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  surgeon's  department  lack- 
ed instruments  According  to  a  general  return  of  fifteen  regiments,  there  were  not  more  than  sufficient  in- 
struments for  one  battalion. — See  Washington's  Letter  to  Congress,  Sept.  24,  1776;  Gordon,  ii.,  114. 

*  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  October,  Lord  Stirling  sent  Colonel  Haslet,  with  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland troops,  to  surprise  some  Loyalists  then  lying  at  Mamaroneck,  under  Colonel  Rogers,  the  ranger 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  These  troops  were  the  Queen's  Rangers,  afterward  commanded  by 
Simcoe.  Almost  eighty  men  were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  spoils  were  sixty  stand  of  arms,  and  pro- 
visions and  clothing.  Rogers  escaped.  On  the  twenty-third.  Colonel  Hand  and  his  rlilemen  attacked  two 
hundred  and  forty  Hessian  chasseurs  near  East  Chester,  and  routed  them ;  and  almost  nightly  the  British 
pickets  were  disturbed  by  the  Americans.     These  events  made  Howe  cautious  and  slow  in  his  movements. 

'  The  high  perpendicular  rocks  extending  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  from  Weehawken 
north  about  twenty-three  miles,  are  so  called  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  palisades.  Congress  had 
ordered  Washington,  "  by  every  art  and  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  eflfectually  the  navi^tion  of  the 
North  River,  between  Fort  Washington  and  Mount  Constitution  [whereon  Fort  Lee  stood],  as  well  to  pre- 
vent the  regress  of  the  enemy's  frigates  lately  gone  up,  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  succors." — 
Journali,  ii.,  385. 

*  The  house  ooonpied  by  Washington  while  the  army  was  at  White  Plains  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a  frame 
building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  above  the  village.  This  view  is  from  the  road,  look- 
ing northeast.  When  I  last  visited  it  (1851),  Miss  Jemima  Miller,  a  maiden  ninety -three  years  of  age, 
and  her  sister,  a  few  years  her  junior,  were  living  therein,  the  home  of  their  childhood.  A  chair  and  table, 
used  hy  the  chief,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  a  register  for  the  names  of  the  numerous  vis- 
itors is  kept.  This  house  was  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forests,  among  the  hills,  when  Washington  wan 
there ;  now  the  heights  and  the  plain  near  by  smile  with' coltivAtion.  The  present  owner  of  the  property 
14  Abraham  Miller.  "^^ 
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The  two  Armies  at  White  Plaint. 


The  Battle  there. 


The  Intreochmente. 


»1776. 


cast  up  breast-works,  rather  as  a  defense  for  an  intrenched  camp  in  preparation  upon  the 
hills  of  North  Castle  two  miles  beyond  than  as  permanent  fortifications.* 

Both  armies  were  near  White  Plains  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober.«  The  Americans  were  chiefly  behind  their  breast- works  near  the  village,  and 
the  British  were  upon  the  hills  below,  eastward  of  the  Bronx.  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  com- 
manding eminence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  by  Colonel  Haslet,  with  his  Delawares,  some  Maryland  troops  and  militia, 
in  all  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  Early  the  next  morning,  M'Dougal  was  ordered  to  re* 
enforce  Haslet  with  a  small  corps  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  under  the  charge  of  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  to  take  the  general  command  there.  At  ten  o'clock  the  British 
army  moved  toward  the  village  in  two  columns,  the 

right  commanded  by  General  Clinton,  the  left  by  De  ^  •  ^^  Al^_  >1 
Heister  and  Sir  William  Erskine;  in  all  thirteen  thou- 
sand strong.  Howe  was  with  the  second  division,  and  when  near  the  village,  he  held  a 
council  of  wax  on  horseback,  which  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  point  of  attack.  Inclining 
to  the  left,  the  British  placed  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  the  slope  southeast 
of  the  rail-way  station,  and,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  constructed  a  rude  bridge  over  the 
Bronx,  and  attempted  to  cross  and  ascend  the  steep  wooded  heights  to  dislodge  the  Amer- 

-^-  rn  icans  from  their  hastily  constructed  breast- 
;    works  upon  Chatterton's  Hill.      Hamilton 
had  placed  his  two  guns  in  battery,  on  a 
rocky  ledge,  and  these  swept  whole  platoons 
from  the  margin  of  the  hill  they  were  at- 
tempting to  ascend.      The  British  recoiled, 
fell  back  to  their  artillery,  and  joined  an- 
other division,  under  General  Leslie  (con- 
sisting of  the  second  British  brigade,  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Rail,  a 
battalion  of  Hessian  infantry,  and  two  hund- 
red and  fifty  cavalry),  who  were  then  cross- 
ing the  Bronx  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below. 
Place  whebb  the  b«itwh  caossso  the  BaoNx.»         There  the  assailants  joined,  and  the  whole 
force  pushed  up  the  slopes  and  ravines  along  the  southwestern  declivities  of  Chatterton's 
Hill.      Gaining  a   gentle  slope   toward   the  top,  they  endeav-  y^x^  y 

ored  to  turn  M'Dougars  right  flank.  His  advance,  under  ^.^-n^^^^^x^^^^^^ 
Smallwood  and  Rilzema,  gallantly  opposed  them  while  slowly  <^^^^^^'^r^  (n  ^^^^ 
retreating  toward  the  crown  of  the  eminence,  until  the  British  ^^ 

cavalry  attacked  the  American  militia  on  the  extreme  right  and  dispersed  them.  M*Don- 
gal  with  only  six  hundred  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  his  own  brigade  and  Haslet's  corps, 
sustained  an  obstinate  conflict  for  an  hour.  Twice  the  British  light  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  repulsed,  when  an  attack  upon  his  flank  by  Rail  compelled  M*Dougal  to  give  way 

*  A  square  reiloubr  of  earth  was  erected  in  the  main  street  of  the  \nnage,  the  remains  of  which  may  yet 
be  seen  a  little  northeast  of  Mr.  Swinburn's  Literary  Institution,  and  where  now 
(1852)  lies  a  shattered  howitzer,  dug  up  from  the  trenches  a  few  years  a|^. 
From  this  redoubfa  line  of  breast-works  extended  westerly  over  the  south  side 
of  Purdy's  Hill  to  the  Bronx,  and  easterly  across  the  hills  to  Horton^s  Pond. 
These  were  not  quite  finished  when  the  battle  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October. — See  Addrtu  of  J.  W.  Tompkins,  1845,  quoted  by  Bolton,  ii.,  368. 
HowiTZKji  ^  ^**'*  ^'®^  **  ^'^^'^  ^^®  southeastern  side  of  the  Bronx,  a  little  more  than 

half  a  mile  below  the  rail-way  station  at  White  Plains,  looking  north.  The 
rail-way  bridge  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  Between  that  and  the  bam  on  the  left  the  British  ascended. 
In  the  field,  seen  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  telegraph  posts,  toward  the  center,  and  the  one  on  the  sommit 
beyond,  the  hottest  of  the  engagement  occurred.  The  latter  is  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Horton.  In 
a  hollow,  near  a  large  hickory-tree,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  are  the  graves  of  roany  of 
ihe  ftlaiD. 
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and  retreat  to  the  intrenchments  at  White  Plains.  This  was  done  in  good  order  down  the 
southeastern  side  of  Chatterton*s  Hill,  and  across  the  Bronx,  near  the  present  rail-way  sta- 
tion, under  cover  of 
troops,  led  by  Put- 
nam. M'Dougal  car- 
ried off  his  wounded 
and  artillery,  and  left 
the  victors  in  posses- 
sion of  only  the  in- 
considerable breast- 
works upon  the  hill. 
The  militia,  who 
were  scattered  among 
the  Greenburg  hills, 

soon  collected   in  the  Chattmtons  Hiix,  raoM  the  Railway  Station.' 

intrenched  camp  at  the  village,  and  there  the  American  army  rested,  almost  undisturbed, 
until  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first.i^  The  British  troops  rested  upon  their  arms 
all  night  after  the  battle,  and  the*next  day,  after  a  skirmish  with  Glover's  bri- 
gade, they  encamped  within  long  cannon  shot  of  the  front  of  the  American  lines.  Awed 
by  the  apparent  strength  of  Washington's  intrenchments,  Howe  dared  not  attack  him,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Lord  Percy,  with  four  battalions  from  New  York  and  two  from  Mam- 
aroneck.'  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  twenty-ninth,  did«  not 
exceed,  probably,  three  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  that  of  the  British 
was  about  -the  same. 

Earl  Percy  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth,  and  preparations  were  made  to  storm 
the  American  works  the  next  morning.  A  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  arose  at  midnight, 
and  contiitued  for  twenty  hours.  All  operations  were  delayed,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
thirty-first,  while  the  storm  clouds  were  breaking  and  the  British  host  were  slumbering, 
Washington  withdrew,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  toward  the  Croton 
River,  where  he  had  erected  strong  breast-works  along  the  hills  which  loom  up  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Bronx.'  Howe  was  afraid  to  attack  him  there,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  fourth  of  November.^  he  retreated  toward  the  junction  of  the  Hudson    bi776. 

^  This  is  a  view  of  the  southeastern  side  of  Chatterton^s  Hill,  from  the  rail-way  station.  They  crossed 
the  Bronx  at  a  point  seen  on  the  extreme  right.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the 
left,  Hamilton's  cannons  were  placed. 

'  The  intrenchments,  which  appeared  so  formidable  through  Howe's  telescope,  were  exceedingly  weak, 
composed  of  earth  and  sods  laid  upon  heaps  of  cornstalks.  '  They  were  no  protection  agamst  cannon-ball.*!, 
and  had  Howe  attacked  these  lines  first,  instead  of  the  really  stronger  position  on  Chatterton's  Hill,  the 
(complete  dispersion,  if  not  loss  of  the  American  army,  would  doubtless  have  been  the  result.  His  caution 
was  too  faithful  in  its  promptings,  and  he  wasted  time  and  energy,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  attempts  to 
gain  Washington's  rear. 

'  A  little  southeast  of  the  house  occupied  by  Washington  (see  sketch  on  page  821),  on  the  brow  of  a 
5teep  hill  overlooking  an  extensive  region  of  country,  are  yet  (1852)  prominent  remains  of  some  of  these 
breast-works.  These  are  nearest  the  village  of  White  Plains,  and  easiest  of  access  for  the  student  or  an- 
tiquary. 

Gordon  relates  that  while  the  British  were  at  White  Plains,  the  garden  of  a  widow  was  robbed  at  night.  * 
Her  son,  a  mere  boy,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  catch  the  thief.  With  a  loaded  gun  he  concealed  him- 
self in  some  bushes,  when  a  British  grenadier,  a  strapping*  Highlander  came,  filled  a  bag  with  fruit,  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulder.  The  boy  appeared  behind  him  with  his  gun  cocked,  and  threatened  him  with 
instant  death  if  he  attempted  to  lay  down  the  bag.  Thus  the  boy  drove  him  into  the  American  camp. 
When  he  laid  down  his  bag,  and  saw  that  he  had  been  driven  in  by  a  stripling,  he  ^^as  excessively  morti- 
fied, and  could  not  suppress  the  exclamation,  "  A  British  grenadier  made  a  prisoner  by  such  a  damned  brat  I 
such  a  damned  brat !" 

On  the  night  of  the  evacuation,  the  Presbyterian  church  and  other  buildings  were  fired  and  consumed, 
but  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Washington.  Bolton  (ii.,  366)  says  the  incendiary  was  Major 
Osborne,  of  the  Massachusetts  line.  Gordon  (ii.,  121)  remarks  that  *'  Colonel  Austin,  of  the  Ma.ssacbnsetts, 
who  commanded  the  guards  and  sentries,  being  heated  with  liquor,  burned  the  town  on  White  Plains  un- 
necessarily and  without  any  orders." 
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and  Harlem  Rivers,  and  .encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Fordham,  extending  his  left  wing 
almost  to  King's  Bridge.' 

An  attack  upon  Fort  Washington,  now  environed  by  a  hostile  force,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  to  be  the  next  scene  in  the  drama.     Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  retreat  into  New  Jersey  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  army, 
leaving  all  the  New  England  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  defend  the  High- 
lands.    This  movement  was  speedily  executed.     By  the  twelfth^  the  main  army 
were  in  New  Jersey,  some  crossing  from  Tarrytown  to  Paramus  (Sneeden's 
Landing),  and  others  from  Teller's  (Croton)  Point  to  the  moath  of  Tappan  Creek  (Pier- 
mont).     The  chief,  after  inspecting  places  at  Peekskill  and  vicinity,  crossed  King's    ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Ferry, b  and  hastened  to  form  his  camp,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Hackinsack,  in       i^^- 
the  rear  of  Fort  Lee.'     General  Heath  was  left  in  command  in  the  Highlands,  and  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  a  dissolving  force'  of  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  remained  at  North 
Castle,  with  orders  to  join  the  main  army  in  New  Jersey  if  the  enemy  should  aim  a  blow 
in  that  quarter. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  at  White  Plains,  Knyphausen,  with  six  German  battalions, 

marched  from  New  Rochelle,  crossed  the  head  of  Harlem  River, 
^  ^^b  ^     yT^  *^  Dyckman's  Bridge,^  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works 
\    ^/        ^^^^'^^^^  in  the  vicinity  of  King's  Bridge,  and  encamped  upon  the 

plainc  between  there  and  Fort  Washington.  The  Amer- 
icans in  Fort  Independence  and  redoubts  near,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  Fort  Washington, 
and  now  the  whole  country  beyond  Harlem,  between  Dobbs's  Ferry  and  Morrisania,  west  of 
the  Bronx,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  army.  Fort  Washington  was  completely  en- 
vironed by  hostile  forces.  On  the  seventh,  three  British  ships  of  war  passed  up  the  Hudson 
unharmed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  a  large  number  of  fiat-boats  went  up  and 
were  moored  near  King's  Bridge.  The  commander-in-chief  would  now  have  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  had  not  Greene  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  it,  in  con- 
nection with  Fort  Lee,  for  the  defense  of  the  river. 

On  the  fifteenth<^  Howe  was  informed  of  the  real  condition  of  the  garrison  and  _ 

A  Nnv    1T76 

works  at  Fort  Washington,  by  a  deserter  from  Magaw's  battalion,  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  messenger  with  a  summons  for  the  commander  to  surrender,  or  peril  his  gar- 
rison with  the  doom  of  massacre.  Magaw,  in  a  brief  note,  promptly  refused  compliance,  and 
sent  a  copy  of  his  answer  to  Washington  at  Hackinsack.  Confident  of  success,  Howe  or- 
dered a  cannonade  to  be  opened  upon  the  American  outworks  from  two  British  redoubts, 
situated  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  a  little  above  the  High  Bridge.  The 
cannonade  commenced  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  to  cover  the  landing  of  troopit 
which  crossed  the  Harlem  there,  preparatory  to  a  combined  attack  at  four  different  points. 
Expecting  this,  Magaw  made  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  little  force.'     Colonel  Rawling's 

^  Gordon,  ii.,  116-121.     Stedman,  i.,  210-216.     Marshall,  i.,  110-114. 

'  This  fortiflcatioii  was  situated  upon  a  sort  of  plateau,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  at  the 
present  landing  and  village  of  Fort  Lee,  and  opposite  the  present  One  hundred  and  Sixtieth  Street,  of  New 
York.  Some  of  the  mounds  are  yet  visible,  covered  with  low  trees.  A  little  above  was  a  redoubt,  oppo- 
site Jeflfery^s  Hook,  to  cover  the  chtvaux^-frue  in  the  river.     Few  traces  of  this  redoubt  now  remain. 

'  The  time  of  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  men  would  expire  within  a  week,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  free  on  the  first  of  December.  When  the  time  of  dissolution  came,  some  were  induced 
to  remain,  but  the  largest  portion  went  home  dispirited. 

*  For  this  and  other  localities  made  memorable  by  military  operations  between  Fort  Washington  and  the 
Hiifhlands,  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  the  map  on  the  preceding  page.  It  is  copied  from  Stedman, 
whose  orthography  of  proper  names,  it  will  be  observed  a  often  incorrect.  There  is  an  important  error 
in  the  map,  which  was  not  observed,  until  it  was  engraved,  namely,  the  transposition  of  the  names  of 
HeighU  of  Fordham  and  Valentine^ s  HilL  The  former  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrisania;  the  latter  near 
Wepperharo,  or  Yonkers.     Mile  Square  should  be  placed  about  two  and  a  half  miles  further  up  the  Bronx. 

^  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  twelve  hundred  men,  when  Knyphausen  first  sit  down  at  King's 

Bridge.     Greene  sent  a  re-enforcement  from  Mercer's  Flying  Camp,  and  when  the  fort  was  attacked  there 

were  about  three  thousand  men  within  the  lines.     When  Washington  heard  of  the  summons  to  surrender, 

he  hastened  from  his  camp  to  Fort  Lee,  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  while  crossing  the  Hudson,  he  met 

II.  Ggg  y^  1 
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with  his  Maryland  riRemen,  was  posted  in  a  redoubt  (Fort  George)  upon  a  hill  north  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  a  few  men  were  stationed  at  the  outpost  called  Cock-kill  Fort. 
Militia  of  the  Flying  Camp,  under  Colonel  Baxter,  were  placed  on  the  rough  wooded  hills 
east  of  the  fort,  along  the  Har- 


i_ 


o 

1 


lem  River,  and  others,  under 
Colonel    Lambert    Cadwala- 
der,  of  Pennsylvania,  manned 
the  lines  in  the  direction  of  New  York. 
The  plan  of  attack  was  well  arranged, 
sians    and  Waldeckers,   was    to 
move  to  the  attack  on  the  north 
simultaneously  with  a  division  of 
English  and  Hessian  troops,  un- 
der Lord  Percy,  who  were  to  as- 
sail the  lines  on  the  south.     At 
the    same    time.  Brigadier  Ma- 
thews, supported  by  Cornwall  is, 
was  to  cross  the  Harlem  River, 
with  the  guards,  light  infantry, 
and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
and  land  above  Fort  Washing- 
ton, under  cover  of  the  guns  on 
the  West  Chester  Hills,  just  men- 
tioned,^  while   Colonel   Stirling, 
with  the  42d  regiment,  was  to 
cross  at  a  point  a  little  above  the 
High    Bridge.      These    arrange- 


Magaw  commanded  in  the  fort. 
Knyphausen,  with  &ye  hundred  Hea- 


View  at  Fobt  WAtHiNaroN.' 


ments  were  carried  out.      Knyphausen  divided  his  forces.     One  division,  under 
Colonel  Rail  (killed  at  Trenton  seventy  days  afterward),  drove  the  Americans 
from  Cock-hill  Fort,  while  Knyphausen,  with  the  remainder,  penetrated  the 
woods  near  Tubby  Hook,  and,  after  clambering  over  felled  trees  and  other  ob- 
structions, attacked  Rawlings  in  Fort  Tryon.     The  fort  was  gallantly  defend- 
ed for  some  time,  and  many  Hessians  were  slain.     Rawlings  was  finally  forced 
to  yield,  and  retreated  to  Fort  Washington,  under  cover  of  its  guns,  when  Knyp- 
hausen planted  the  Hessian  flag  upon  Fort  Tryon.    In  the  mean  while,  Percy 
had  crossed  near  Harlem,  swept  over  the  plain,  drove  in  the  American  p^kets  at 
Harlem  Cove  (Manhattanville),  and  attacked  Cadwalader  at 
the  advanced  line  of  in  trench  ments.*     Percy's  force  was  eight 
hundred  strong  ;  Cadwalader  had  only  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
men,  and  one  eigh teen-pounder.    Both  parties  fought  bravely, 
and  Percy,  yielding,  moved  toward  the  American  left,  behind 
a  wood,  and  the  combat  ceased  for  a  while. 
Flao-statf,  Fobt  Washington.*  While  Rawlings  and  Cadwalader  were  keeping  the  as- 

Greene  and  Putnam  returning  from  Fort  Washington.     They  assured  him  that  Magaw  was  oonfideDt  of  a 
successful  defense,  and  the  chief  returned  with  them  to  Fort  Lee. 

*  Mathews  landed  in  the  cove  or  creek  at  about  Two  hundredth  Street. 

*  This  is  a  view  from  the  site  of  the  interior  works  at  Fort  Washington  from  the  foot  of  the  flag-staff, 
looking  southwest.  In  the  foreground  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  embankments.  The  tall  mast  seen  near 
the  river  below  is  the  support  for  telegraph  wires  which  cross  the  Hudson  there,  from  the  rocky  point 
of  JefTery's  Hook.  In  the  distance  across  the  river  are  the  Palisades,  and  the  mast  upon  their  summit  de- 
notes the  site  of  the  redoubt  north  of  Fort  L^e.  This  little  sketch  exhibits  the  relative  position  of  Forts 
Washington  and  Lee. 

*  Preparatory  to  this  attack,  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  American  works  by  two  pieces  on  the 
'  high  ground  north  of  Motthavi^n  on  the  Harlem. 

*  This  flag-staff,  indicating  the  center  of  the  fort,  is  a  prominent  object  to  passengers  upon  the  Hudson. 
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gailants  at  bay,  Mathews  and  Stirling  landed.  The  latter  pushed  up  the  wooded  heights, 
drove  Baxter's  troops  from  their  redoubt  (Fort  George)  and  rocky  defense,  and  stood  victor 
upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  open  fields  around  Fort  Washington.  Stirling,  af\er  making 
a  feigned  landing,  dropped  down  to  an  estuary  of  the  river,  landed  within  the  American  lines, 
and,  rushing  up  the  acclivity  by  a  sinuous  road,  attacked  a  redoubt  on  the  summit,  and  made 
about  two  hundred  prisoners.'  Informed  of  this,  and  perceiving  the  peril  of  being  placed 
between  two  fires,  Cadwalader  retreated  along  the  road  nearest  the  Hudson,  closely  pursued 
by  Percy,  and  battling  all  the  way.  When  near  the  upper  border  of  Trinity  Cemetery 
(One  hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Street),  he  was  attacked  on  the  flank  by  Colonel  Stirling,  who 
was  pressing  across  the  island  to  intercept  him.'  He  continued  the  retreat,  and  reached 
the  fort,  af\er  losing  a  few  killed,  and  about  thirty  made  prisoners.  On  the  border  of  the 
cemetery,  and  near  the  fort,  severe  skirmishes  took  place,  and  many  of  the  Hessian  pursuers 

were  slain.  The  defense  was  gallant ;  but  pike,  ball,  and 
bayonet,  used  by  five  thousand  men,  overpowered  the 
weakened  patriots,  and  at  meridian  they  were  nearly  all 
gathered  within  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  General  Howe 
now  sent  another  summons  to  surrender.  Perceiving  fur- 
ther resistance  to  be  vain,  Magaw  complied,'  and  at  half 
past  one  o'clock^  the  British  flag  was  waving  .jjor.  le, 
where  the  Union  banner  was  unfurled  defiantly  1776. 
in  the  morning.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,*  and  with 
these  the  jails  of  New  York  were  speedily  gorged.  It 
was  a  terrible  disaster  for  the  little  Republican  army. 
Of  all  the  gallant  men  who  battled  there  on  that  day, 
not  one  is  known  among  the  living.  Probably  the  last 
survivor  of  them  all,  and  the  last  living  relic  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  America,  was  the  venerable  John  Battin, 
who  died  at  his  residence  in  Greenwich  Street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1852,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years  and  four  months.  His  body  is 
entombed  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  upon  the  very  ground 
where  he  fought  for  his  king  seventy-six  years  before.* 

Washington,  standing  upon  Fort  Lee  with  his  gen- 
y'   /  /^      }  f  \  */  /    ®^*^  officers,  and  the  author  of*'  Common  Sense,"  saw 

tS^A^Xl^     /        ^^?'    /       some  of  the  slaughter  near  the  doomed  fortress,  and 


4^2X^. 


'  Stirling's  landing-place  was  at  about  the  foot  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty-second  Street,  at  the  head  of 
the  Eighth  Avenae,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  High  Bridge,  ^^  within  the  third  line  of  defense  which 
crossed  the  island." — Marshall,  i.,  117.  The  road  up  which  he  passed  is  still  there,  and,  as  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  page  816,  the  lines  of  the  redoubt  on  the  '*  wooded  promontory''  (Stedroan,  i.,  218)  are  quite 
visible. 

^  It  was  at  this  stage  of  aflairs  that  Washington,  with  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Mercer,  crossed  the  Hudson, 
ascended  the  heights,  and  from  Morris's  hoose  surveyed  the  scene  of  operations.  Within  fifteen  minutes 
after  they  had  left  that  mansion,  Stirling  and  his  victorious  troops  approached  and  took  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  the  chief  commanders. 

'  At  this  moment  Captain  Gooch  came  over  from  Fort  Lee  with  a  note  from  Washington,  assuring  Ma- 
gaw that  if  he  could  hold  out  till  night  the  garrison  should  be  brought  ofl*.     It  was  too  late. 

^  The  number  of  regulars  was  about  two  thousand.  There  were  six  or  seven  hundred  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  stragglers,  all  of  whom  were  probably  included  in  Howe's  report  of  "  two  thousand  six  hundred 
prisoners."  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred;  that  of  the 
royal  army  was  almost  one  thousand.     The  Hessians  .as  usual,  suflfered  most  severely. 

Washington  was  blamed  for  yielding  to  the  opinions  of  Greene  in  endeavoring  to  hold  this  fort.  Lee, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  beginning,  wrote  to  Washington,  "  O !  general,  why  would  you  be  over- 
persuaded  by  men  of  inferior  judgment  to  your  own  ?     It  was  a  cursed  affair." 

'  Mr.  Battin  came  to  America  with  the  British  army  in  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  near 
Brooklyn,  at  White  Plains,  and  Fort  Washington.    After  the  British  went  into  winter  quarters  in  New  York, 
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Waahington'a  DiBappdntment. 


Wayne'a  Expedition  near  Boll'a  Ferry. 


Leet  Attack  on Paolna'a  Hook. 


with  Streaming  eyes  he  beheld  the  meteor  flag  of  England  flashing  above  its  ramparts  in 
the  bright  November  sun.  The  fort  was  lost  forever,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Knjrp- 
hausen.  The  chief  now  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  defense  of  the  federal  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, for  he  penetrated  the  design  of  Howe  to  push  thitherward.  Fort  Lee  was  aban- 
doned, but  before  its  stores  could  be  removed,  Corawallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six 
thousand  men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.*     The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp  at  Hack- 


and  Comwallis's  division  (to  which  he  was  attached),  returned  from  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  tooV  le 
in  horsemanship  in  the  Middle  Datch  church  (now  the  city  post-office),  then  converted  into  a  cii  job  for  a 
riding-school.  He  then  joined  the  cavalry  regiment  of  Colonel  Bird,  in  which  he  held  the  offices  of  orderly 
sergeant  and  comet.  He  was  in  New  York  during  the  '^hard  winter"  of  1779-80,  and  assisted  in  drag- 
ging British  cannons  over  the  frozen  bay  from  Fort  George  to  Staten  Island.  He  was  always  averse  to 
fighting  the  Americans,  yet,  as  in  duty  bound',  he  was  faithful  to  his  king.  While  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterward  WilJiam  the  Fourth,  was  here,  he  was  one  of  his  body-guard.  Twice  he  was  sent  to  England 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  dispatches,  and  being  one  of  the  most  active  men  io  the  corps,  he  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  oommander-in-chief  in  important  services.  With  hundreds  more,  he  remained  in  New 
York  when  the  British  army  departed  in  1783,  resolved  to  make  America  his  future  home.  He  married 
soon  after  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  lived  with  his  wife  (now  aged  eighty-three)  sixty-five 
years.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  he  walked  every  morning  upon  first  the  old,  and  then  the  new,  or  pres- 
eni  Battery,  unmindful  of  inclement  weather.  He  always  enjoyed  remarkable  health.  He  continued  exer- 
cise in  the  street  near  his  dwelling  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  though  with  increasing  feebleness 
of  step.  The  gay  young  men  of  half  a  century  ago  (now  gray-haired  old  men)  remember  his  well-con- 
ducted house  of  refreshment,  comer  of  John  and  Nassau  Streets,  where  they  enjoyed  oyster  suppers  and 
good  liquors.  The  preceding  sketch  of  his  person  is  firom  a  daguerreotype  by  Insley,  made  a  few  months 
before  his  departure. 

^  The  Americans  lost  at  Fort  Lee  the  whole  of  the  mounted  cannons,  except  two  twelve-poandera,  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage,  almost  three  hundred  tents,  and  about  a  thousand  barrels  of  floor  and  other 
stores.     The  anununition  was  saved.* 


*  Three  or  four  miles  below  Fort  Lee,  at  the  bmae  of  the  PaUMdea,  is  a  little  village  called  BulPs  Ferry.  Joat  below  die  tD- 
iage,  on  Block-house  Point,  waa  a  block-house,  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1780  by  a  British  picket,  for  the  protection  of  some 
wood  cutters,  and  the  neighboring  Toriea.  On  Bergen  Neck  below  was  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses,  within  reach  of 
the  British  foragers  who  mi^t  go  out  from  the  fort  at  Panlus's  Hook.  Washington,  Uien  at  Hopper's,  near  Suffems,  sent  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  with  some  PennsyWania  and  Maryland  troops,  horse  and  foot,  to  storm  the  work  on  blockhouse  Point,  stud  to 
drive  the  cattle  within  the  American  linea.  Wayne  sent  the  cavalry,  under  Mi^or  Lee,  to  perform  the  latter  duty,  while  he  and 
three  Pennsylvania  regiments  marched  against  the  block-house  with  four  pieces  of  artillery.  They  made  a  spirited  attack,  bat 
tiieir  cannons  were  too  light  to  be  effectire,  and  after  a  skirmish,  tiie  Americans  were  re- 
pulsed,  with  a  loss.  In  killed  and  wounded,  of  sixty-four  men.  After  burning  some  wood- 
boats  near,  and  capturing  tiie  men  in  charge  of  them,  Wayne  returned  to  camp,  with  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  driven  by  the  dragoons.  This  expedition  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  sathical  poem  by  Mi^or  Andrd,  called  7^  Co»-ckaM  (see  page  196),  published  in  Riv- 
ington's  paper.    A  copy  of  this  celebrated  production  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement 

M^r  Lee  made  a  more  successful  attack  upon  the  British  post  at  Paulus's  Hook  (now 
Jersey  Ci^)  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779.  Hie  Hook  is  a  sandy  peninsula, 
and  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  marahy  neck.  Upon  this  pen- 
insula the  British  erected  quite  strong  military  works,  and  used  it  as  an  outpost,  while 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric  The  main  works  were  upon  rising 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  Grand  and  Greene  Streets.  One  (A)  re- 
doubt was  of  circular  form,  and  mounted  six  heavy  guns.  It  had  a  ditch  and  abati§. 
The  other  (B),  a  little  southeast  of  it,  was  of  oblong  form,  and  had  three  twelve-pounders 
and  one  eighteen,  a  a,  were  block  houses ;  bbbbb,  breast-works  fronting  the  bay ;  e, 
part  of  the  57th  regiment  of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major  Sutherland ;  d,  jdoneera ;  «, 
carpenters ;  ///,  barracks ;  ^,  new  bridge  built  by  the  British.  A  deep  ditch  was  dug  across  the  isthmus  with  a  barred  gale 
Thirty  feet  within  this  ditch  were  abati$.  This  ditch,  with  the  surrounding  marshes,  made  the  peninsula  an  island.  After  die 
recapture  of  Stony  Point  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  encamped  upon  Harlem  Hetghta, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  surprising  the  garrison  at  Paulus's  Hook.  "Hie  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Mi^or  Henry  Lee.  then  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  back  of  Hoboken.  A  feeling  of  aecurity  made  the  garrison  careleaa,  and  they  were  unprepered 
for  a  sudden  attack  when  it  was  made.  Preparatory  to  the  attack,  troops  were  stationed  near  the  Hudson  to  watch  the  dJatans 
enemy,  who  might  cross  tiie  river  and  intercept  retreat,  for  it  was  not  designed  to  hold  the  post  when  captured.  Lee  marchMl 
with  three  hundred  picked  men,  followed  by  a  strong  detachment  from  Lord  Stirling's  division,  as  a  reserve.  Lee's  march 
toward  Bergen  excited  no  surprise,  for  foraging  parties  of  Americans  as  large  as  this  were  often  out  in  that  direction.  The  re- 
serve halted  nt  the  new  bridge  over  the  Hackinsack.  fourteen  mQes  from  the  Hook,  from  which  point  Lee  had  taken  die  road 
among  the  hills,  nearest  the  Hudson.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  August  (1779),  Lee  reached  the 
Harsimus  Creek,  at  the  point  where  the  rail- way  now  crosses  it,  and  within  half  an  hour  he  crossed  the  ditch  through  the  looaely- 
barred  gate,  and  entered  the  main  work  undiscovered.  The  sentinels  were  either  absent  or  asleep,  and  the  surprise  waa  com- 
plete. He  captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  of  the  garrison,  including  officers,  and  then  attacked  the  circular  redoubt,  into 
which  a  large -portion  of  the  remainder  retreated,  with  the  commander.  It  was  too  strong  to  be  efiected  by  small  arms,  and 
Lee  retreated  with  his  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  arrived  at  camp  in  triumph  at  about 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  gallant  act  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  camp,  in  Congress,  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
nude  the  enemy  more  cautious.    On  the  twenty  second  of  September  following,  Congress  honored  Lee  with  a  vote  of  thanksy 
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Medal  awirded  to  Lee. 


American  and  BiiUah  near  King's  Bridge. 


Eventa  near  Tippett'a  Creek. 


insack,  and  now  commenced  the  retreat  of  Washington  acroM  the  Jerseys,  toward  the  Del- 
aware, noted  on  pages  221—22  of  this  volume. 

Before  leaving  these  heights  consecrated  by  valor  and  patriotism,  let  ns  turn^  toward  the 
distant  hills  of  West  Chester,  where  almost  every  rood  of  earth  is  scarred  by  the  intrench- 
er's  mattock,  or  made  memorable  by  deeds  of  daring  and  of  sufiering,  and  consider  the  most 
important  military  transactions  which  occurred  within  ten  leagues  of  our  point  of  observa- 
tion. We  can  not  tarry  long ;  to  the  local  historian  we  must  refer  for  the  whole  story  in 
detail. 

General  Knyphausen  held  Fort  Washington  and  the  neighboring  works,  while  the  main 
British  army  was  operating  elsewhere  in 
1777.     The  fortifications  were  strength- 
ened, and  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity  pre- 
sented a  formidable  barrier  to  the  inva- 
sion of  York  Island  by  land.     After  the 
fall  of  Fort  Washington,  and  the  departure  \ 
of  both  Americans  and  British  to  New  ' 
•  January,  Jersey,  General  Heath  establish- 

1777.  ed  a  cordon  of  troops*  from  the 
heights  at  Wepperham  (Yonkers)  to  Mamaroneck,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  John 
Morin  Scott.  That  officer  left  the  army  two  months  later  for  civil  employment,  and  the 
Americans  retired,  so  that  their  left  rested  upon  Byram  River.      While  the  strong  detach- 


VlXMT   At   KiKU  A   Jl^lLimiJE.4 


^  This  view  is  from  the  southwest  side  of  the  stream,  from  near  the  tide-mill.     The  house  beyond,  shaded 
by  willows,  is  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Robert  M'Comb.* 

and  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  atruck  and  preaenfeed  to  him. — See  Journals^  ▼.,  878.    On  one  aide  la  a  bust  of  1^  hero,  with 

the  words  Hekeico  Lxx,  Ls- 

iM  **    J?^.  .^irriefe^  ^^WiCrSfe  mriAAMxaiCANA—**  The  Amer- 

ican Congress  to  Henry  Lee,' col- 
onel of  cavalry."  On  the  re- 
rerse,  Non  obstantib.  ri.uitii«- 

IBUi  VAZ.LI8.  ASTUTIA  VWTUTX 
BKU.ICA    PABTA   MANU    H08TXS 

vxcrr  TicroSQ.  abms  mvuaxi- 

TATX   DBVINXrr  IW   nit  PUON. 

AD  Paulus  Hook  dim  xix  Aug., 
1779 — M  Notwithstanding  rirera 
and  intrenchments,  he  with  a 
small  band  oonqnered  the  foe  by 
warlike  skill  and  proweaa.  and 
firmly  bound  by  his  bumanitj 

„ ,    ,„. .      — ^^  -^^  . ,   -~^—  tboae  who  had  been  conquered 

HIxDAi.  AWAXDlD  TO  Lxx.^*«i£5=a»i^  by  his  arm..    In  memory  of  the 

conflict  at  Paulns's  Hook,  nineteenth  of  August.  1779." 

*  This  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  CTents  during  tiie  Rerolution.  Near  here  was  a  severe  skirmish  between  a 
detachment  of  General  Heath's  troops  and  aome  Heaslana,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1777.  It  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
by  the  Americana  to  dialodge  the  Hesslana  from  Fort  Prince.  A  little  weet  of  the  bridge,  Tip- 
pett'a brook  flows  into  the  Hudson.  Following  the  course  of  the  valley  through  which  this 
creek  paases,  on  a  bright  autumn  morning  in  1850, 1  reached  the  vale  of  Yonkers,  and  the  Van 
Cortlandt  mansion,  a  beautlftil  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  lawn  and  « 
profusion  of  shrubbery.  This  was  the  quarters  of  a  Heasian  picket-guard  in  j 
1777,  and  here  Washington  and  hia  staff  dined  in  July.  1781.  when  the  British  \ 
pickets  were  driven  beyond  King's  Bridge  by  Lincoln.  North  of  tHa  man- 
sion is  Vault  Hill,  where  many  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  He.  Upon  this  ' 
hill  thoae  American  troops  were  encamped  whom  Washington  left  to  de-  i 
ceive  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  while  he  marched  with  the  main  army  southward.  , 
to  aaaiat  La  Fayette  in  Virginia  (see  page  213).  On  this  estate,  and  a  short  distance  from  Vault  '• 
Hill,  is  IndUtn  FMd  and  Bridga,  the  site  of  a  severe  engagement  on  the  thirty-first  of  August. 
1778,  between  British  light  troops  and  some  Stockbridge  Indiana,  under  the  chief,  NimMam. 
Ueutenant-ootooel  Emmerick.  while  patrolling  in  that  direction,  was  attacked  and  driven  back,  when  he  met  Simcoe  coming  to 
his  relief  Emmerick  waa  sent  back  to  take  post  so  as  to  cover  an  attack  upon  Uie  Americana  in  flank  and  rear,  but  on  his  way 
fen  into  an  ambu4h  by  the  Indiana.  While  fighting,  Simcoe  and  Tarleton  advanced,  and  a  hot  conflict  ensued.  The  Indians 
fought  bravely^b^t  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way.  A  body  of  American  light  infantry,  under  Stewart  (distingulibed  at  Stony 
Point),  were  ^gaged  in  the  skirmish,  but  escaped.  Nimham  and  about  forty  of  hia  sixty  bravea  perished.— Simcoe's  Journal, 
page  83.  •'The  scene  of  the  conflict,"  says  Bolton,  *•  lies  on  the  kmd  of  the  late  Frederick  Brown,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  his 
widow.- 
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Loyalist  PabnoU.  The  Delanceys  and  dieir  MoTonenii. 

inentB  of  the  two  armies  were  occupying  their  relatire  positions,  many  skirmishes  took  place, 
especially  between  the  Americans  and  corps  of  Loyalists,  formed  under  various  leaders. 
The  latter  traversed  Lower  West  Chester,  annoyed  the  American  outposts  and  patrols,  and 
distressed  the  inhabitants.' 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  Washington,  believing  the  post  at  New  York  to  be  weak,  be- 
cause the  main  army  of  the  British  was  in  New  Jersey  and  a  large  detachment  was  on 

^  Ooe  of  the  earliest,  most  inflaential,  and  efficient  of  the  Loyalist  leaders  was  Oliver  Delancey,  who, 
with  his  son  Oliver,  and  nephew  James,  performed  active  service  for  the  king  in  Lower  West  Chester.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Chief  Justioe  (also  lieutenant  governor)  Delanoey,  and  was  a  man  of  large  property  and 
great  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  King^s  Council  before  Uie  Revolution ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  leaned  rather  to  the  popular  side.  Deprecating  a  separation  from  Britain,  he  espoused  the  ro}*a] 
cause  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  went  forth.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier,  and  author- 
ized to  raise  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  This  he  finally  effected.  His  son  Oliver  was  commissioned  a 
captain  of  horse  in  1776;  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Greneral  Woodhull;  became  major  of  the  17th 
regiment  of  dragoons ;  and,  after  Major  Andre's  death,  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  with  the  commission 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Delancey  went  to  England,  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  died  at  Beverly  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  His  son  Oliver  accompanied 
him,  and  rose  gradually  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  British  army  list.  James,  a  nephew  of  General  Delanoey,  commanded  a  battalion  of  horse  in  his 
uncle's  brigade.  Because  of  his  activity  in  supplying  the  British  army  with  cattle  firom  the  farms  of  West 
Chester,  his  troopers  were  called  Cow-boyi.  Sir  William  Draper,  ^*  the  conqueror  of  Manilla,''  married 
General  Delancey's  daughter.  The  Confiscation  Act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  swept  away  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Delancey  estate  in  America.* 


*  Many  attempts  were  made  to  deatroy  or  diaperse  the  Delancey  Loyalists.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January.  1777,  i 
Americana  attacked  a  block-house,  erected  by  Delancey  on  the  site  of  Mapes's  Temperance  House,  at  West  Farms.  Several 
of  the  guard  were  wounded,  but  none  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In  the  winter  of  1779,  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  widi  aome 
Americana, attacked  this  blockhouse  to  deatroy  it  Provided  with  band grenadea,  combnatibles, and  short  ladders, about  forty 
volunteers  approached  cautiously,  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  cast  their  missiles  into  the  fort,  tiirough  the  port-holes. 
8oon  the  block-house  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  little  garrison  surrendered  without  firing  a  ahot  A  few  escaped. 
A  corp  of  Delancey's  battalions  occupied  the  house  of  Colonel  Lewis  G.  Morris,  at  Morriaania,  for  a  short  time.  Th^  were 
attacked  there  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1779,  by  some  of  Weedon's  and  Moylan's  horse,  a  detacluncnt  from  Glover's  Inrigade,  and 
some  militia.  Fourteen  Loyalists  were  made  prisoners.  These  attacks  becoming  frequent,  Delancey  was  compelled  to  make 
his  head-quarters  at  the  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Archer,  in  the  vicini^  of  thie  High  Bridge,  where  he  was  under  the 
guns  of  fort  No.  8,  one  of  the  redoubts  mentioned  on  page  825,  cast  up  by  the  Britkh  to  cover  the  landing  of  didr  troops  oo  the 
morning  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Washington. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Archer's  mansion  was  a  building  wherein  Colonel  Hatfield  had  his  qnartera  in  January,  1780,  wlwo 
he  was  attacked  by  some  levies  and  volunteers  from  Horseneck  and  Greenwich.  The  assault  was  made  at  ooe  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  the  aasailanta  fired  the  house.  Some  escaped  after  lei^ing  from  the  windows ;  the 
colonel  and  eleven  others  were  made  prisoners. 

In  May,  1780,  Captidn  Cushing,  of  the  Massachusetts  line,  guided  by  Michael  Dyckman,  surprised  Colonel  James  Delancey*a 
corps  near  No.  8.  He  captured  over  forty  of  the  corps ;  the  colonel  was  absent  Cushing  retreated,  followed  some  distance 
by  a  large  number  of  Yagers  and  others.  In  January,  1781,  Lieutenant-colonel  Isaac  Hidl  (General  Hull  of  the  war  of  1612- 
14).  who  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops  in  advance  of  the  American  linea,  successfully  attacked  Colonel  CNiv«r 
Delancey  at  Morrisania,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Hull  surrounded  the  Loyalists,  forced  a  narrow  pasaage  to  their 
camp,  took  more  than  fifty  prisoners,  cut  away  a  bridge,  burned  several  huts  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  and  retreated  to  camp, 
closely  pursued.  A  covering  party,  under  Colonel  Hazen,  attacked  the  pursuers,  and  killed  and  captured  about  thirty-five 
more.    Hull  lost  twenty-six  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  fourth  of  March.  1782,  Captain  Hunney  well  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  having  a  covering  par^  of  infimtry  on- 
der  Major  Woodbridge,  entered  Delancey's  camp  at  Morriaania,  dispersed  the  Loyalists,  and  killed  and  wounded  severaL  Others 
in  the  neighborhood  were  collected  and  pursued  Hnnneywell,  when  they  fell  into  an  ambuah  formed  by  Woodbridge,  and  were 
driven  back.    In  this  skirmish  Abraham  Dyckman  was  killed. 

At  Jefiferd'^Neck,  In  the  township  of  West  Farms,  Colonel  Baremore,  a  notorious  Tory  marauder,  waa  captured  by  Colooel 
Armand  (see  page  466)  on  the  night  of  November  7th.  1779.  Baremore  was  at  "  the  Graham  Mansion,"  which  stood  oo  the  site 
of  the  house  of  William  H.  Leggett  Esq.,  and  with  five  others  was  made  a  prisoner,  llie  Graham  fomily  were  disposaeosed  of 
their  house,  to  make  room  for  British  officers.  When  Colonel  Fowler,  who  last  occupied  it  was  about  to  leave,  it  was  fired,  and 
consumed  while  that  officer  and  hia  fr|^ds  were  eating  dinner  in  a  grove  near  by.  That  night  Colonel  Fowlor  was  mortally 
wounded  while  leading  a  marauding  party  in  East  Chester.  On  another  occasion,  Armand  marched  down  from  Croton  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yonkers,  below  Cortlandt's  house,  made  a  furious  charge,  with  his  cavalry,  upon  a  camp  of  Yagers,  and  captured  or 
killed  almost  the  whole  party. 

The  ancestor  of  tiie  American  Delanoeys  (De  Land)  was  Etienne,  or  Stephen,  a  Huguenot,  who  came  to  New  York  hi  1681. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French  fiunily,  known  in  history  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  married  Ann  Van  Cordundt 
and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  The  chief  justice  and  the  general  were  his  sons.  Another  son,  James,  married  a  dangiitar 
of  Caleb  Heatbcote,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scarsdale.  Jamea*s  third  son  was  the  father  of  William  Heathcote  Dolanoey,  D.D., 
the  present  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

The  seat  of  General  Oliver  Delancey  was  upon  the  Bronx,  opposite  the  village  of  West  Farms,  three  miles  fhnn  the  i 
of  that  stream.  There  ho  had  extensive  mills,  which  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Lydig.  The  old  ntuisi< 
British  officers  were  so  often  entertained,  was  destroyed  by  fire  several  years  ago.  He  owned  another  resid«ace  at  Blooming- 
dale,  on  York  Island,  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  1777.  It  Is  supposed  to  hart  been  fired 
by  some  daring  Whigs,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  some  houses  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  by  the  Tories. 
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OperetionB  near  King's  Bridge.  VtOentiDe's  HiU  and  it«  Aacoeiadona. 


Rhode  Island,  ordered  General  Heath  to  approach  King's  Bridge,  and  if  circamstances  ap- 
peared to  promise  success,  to  attack  the  fortifications  there.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
New  Jersey  or  Rhode  Island,  if  not  the  possession  of  New  York,  were  hoped  for  results. 
Heath  advanced,  and  summoned  Fort  Independence,  on  Tetard's  Hill,  to  surrender.  The 
commandant  refused,  and  while  preparing  for  attack,  Heath  received  intelligence  of  move- 
ments in  the  East,  which  made  it  prudent  to  withdraw  and  watch  his  Highland  camp  and 
fortifications.  In  the  succeeding  autumn.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  captured  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  and  Kingston  was  destroyed.  Several  months  before,  a  British  detachment 
had  destroyed  stores  at  Peekskill  (see  page  173),  and  Tryon  had  desolated  Danbury  and 
vicinity.*  These  events,  which  have  already  been  considered,  directed  the  attention  of 
Washington  more  to  the  security  of  the  Highlands  than  ofiensive  operations  against  New 
York. 

After  the  battle  at  Monmouth,<^  and  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  New  ,  j^u.,., 
York,  Knyphausen  again  took  command  near  King*s  Bridge,  with  his  quarters  at  ^^8* 
Morris's  house.  The  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Simcoe,  and  other  Loyal  corps,  a  troop  of 
light  horse  under  Emmerick,  and  Delancey's  battalions,  now  became  active  in  patroling 
Lower  West  Chester.  To  oppose  their  incursions.  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Virginia,  with 
quite  a  strong  force,  took  post  on  the  Greenburg  Hills,  and  extended  his  left  toward  New 
Rochelle.  Sometimes  he  advanced  as  far  as  Valentine's  Hill,'  and  the  foraging  parties  of 
the  ^demy  were  kept  in  check.  Frequent  skirmishes  occurred,  and  the  most  vigilant  and 
wary  -vyere  the  most  successful. 

When  the  French  army,  marching  from  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1781,  approach- 
ed the  Hudson,  Washington  was  informed  that  a  large  detachment  of  British  troops  had 
lefl  New  York  for  a  marauding  incursion  into  New  Jersey.  Washington  had  long  cher- 
ished a  desire  to  drive  the  enemy  from  New  York  Island,  and  now  there  appeared  to  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  strike  the  garrison  at  King's  Bridge  and  vicinity.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  July,^  believing 


*  See  page  403,  volame  i. 

*  Yalentine^s  Hill,  rising  on  the  west  of  the  beaatiful  vale  of  Mile  Sqaare  (a  favorite  camp-groand  for 
all  parties  during  the  war),  affords  some  of  the  most  charming  prospects  in  West  Chester.  It  is  upon  the 
road  leading  from  Yonkers  to  the  Hunt's  Bridge  Station,  on  the  Harlem  rail-way.  From  its  summit  the 
rough  hills  and  cultivated  valleys  of  that  region  are  seen  spread  out  like  a  panorama,  and  the  eye  catches 
glimpses  of  the  Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  more  distant  varieties  of  feature  displayed  by  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  villages  upon  its  borders.  Southward,  stretching  away  toward  King's  Bridge,  is  the  beau- 
tiful vale,  sparkling  with  Tippett's  Brook,  famous  in  the  annals  of  West  Chester  for  deeds  of  valor  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  When  I  visited  this  region  in  1850,  Miss  Elizabeth  Valentine,  aged  eighty-three,  was  yet 
living  there  with  the  present  owner  of  the  farm,  Elijah  Valentine.  She  well  remembers  being  caressed 
by  Washington,  and  afterward  frightened  by  the  fierce-looking  Highlanders  and  Hessians.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Revolution  stood  a  little  northwest  of  the  present  mansion.* 


*  Oo  the  •ummit  of  Valeotloe't  Hill  intrenchments  were  cast  up  in  the  lommer  of  1776^  aad  here  Waahiogton  wm  encamp- 
ed a  few  days  before  the  battle  at  White  Plaint.  Hero  Sir  William  Erakine  waa  encamped  with  a  detachment  of  Britiah  troopa 
in  January,  1776 ;  and  in  the  autumn*  a  few  weeks  before  he  sailed  to  attack  Sarannah,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  here  with 
ttie  71st  regiment  of  Highlanders.  During  the  whole  war,  Colonel  James  Delancey  kept  recruiting  officers  at  Mile  Square ; 
and  in  this  vicinity  Simcoe,  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  often  truTersed,  and  sometimes  penetrated  to  die  Croton  RiTcr.  Heath 
says  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1783.  foragers,  with  a  corering  party  five  or  she  thousand  strong,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton.  and  the  young  prince  William  Henry,  made  an  incursion  as  fiu'  as  Valentine's  Hill.  After  this,  the  vicinity  was 
abandoned  by  the  military,  and  then  the  lawless  marauders  of  that  region  harassed  tb^people.  Princt  CktrU^a  tUdoubi  and 
Segro  Fort  were  on  the  east  side  of  Valentine's  HilL 

On  the  second  of  July,  1779,  a  skirmish  occurred  hi  Poundrldge  between  a  portion  of  the  corps  of  Sheldon  and  Tarleton. 
The  British  were  repulsed,  and,  while  retreating,  set  fire  to  the  meetinghouse  and  Major  Lockwood's  dwelling.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  Tarieton  was  the  capture  of  Lockwood.  The  Americans  lost  eighteen  in  wounded  and  missing,  and  twelve  horses.  On 
die  thirtieth  of  August,  a  skirmiBh  occurred  near  Tarrytown,  between  some  of  Sheldon's  horse,  under  Captain  HopUna,  and 
part  of  Emmerich's  corps.  The  bitter  were  led  into  an  ambuscade,  and  svfl^ered  terribly.  Twenty-three  of  his  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  were  dispersed.  Hopkins,  while  pursuing  Emmerick,  was  in  turn  surprised  by  riflemen,  and  was  obliged  to 
retreat  toward  Sing  Sing,  across  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek.  In  Beekman's  woods  Hopkins  wheeled,  captured  two  or  three  of  his 
pnraners,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Sing  Sing.  Near  Crompond,  Rochambeau  encamped  with  his  army  in  1781.  The  spot 
is  stiU  known  as  rrtnck  HilL  Remains  of  some  of  his  ovens  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time.  On  the  third  of  February,  1780. 
a  patrol  of  Ae  enemy,  horse  and  foot,  attacked  Lieutenant  Thompson,  who  was  stationed  at  Tkt  Four  Cornen.  He  was  de- 
feated, with  a  loss  of  thirteen  killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  lliompson,  six  other  ofllcers,  and  eighty  nine  rank  and  file,  were 
'  9  prisoners. 
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Rochambeau  would  arrive  by  that  time.     A  part  of  the  plan  was  to  cut  off  Delaneey's 

light  troops  along  the  Harlem  River.     This  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  De  Lau- 

zun,  then  approaching,  to  whose  legion  Sheldon's  dragoons  and  some  Continental  troops, 

x**"^  ^^^  >-%  ^^  under  Colonel  Waterbery,  were  to  be 

f    ^  ^2>e/^^^  ^!^^S^2^5^i^''5'^^     attached.     On  the  night  of  the  first  of 

«•  July,  a  strong  detachment,  under  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  went  down  the  river  from  Tappan,  in  boats  with  muffled  oars,  and  landed  half 
a  mile  below  the  village  of  Yonkers,'  upon  the  land  now  owned  by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow, 
Esq.'  Lincoln  marched  cautiously  over  the  hills  to  Tippett's  Brook,  unobserved  by  Emmerick, 
who,  with  his  light  horse,  was  patrolling  toward  Boar  Hill.  Also  avoiding  Pruschanck's 
corps,  stationed  upon  Cortlandt's  Bridge,  Lincoln  reached  the  house  of  Montgomery,  near 
Ring's  Bridge,  before  dawn,  where  he  was  discovered  and  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  pickets. 
Delancey,  at  fort  No.  8,  ever  on  the  alert,  heard  the  firing,  and  retreated  in  time  for  safety, 
for  Lauzun  had  not  approached  by  West  Farms  as  was  intended.  Washington  had  ad- 
vanced to  Valentine's  Hill,  and  when  he  heard  the  firing  he  pressed  forward  to  the  aid  of 
Lincoln.  The  British  troops  immediately  fell  back,  and  withdrew  behind  their  works,  near 
King's  Bridge.  Lincoln  ascertained  that  the  detachment  had  returned  from  New  Jersey  ; 
that  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  some  fresh  troops ;  that  a  large  party  was  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  and  that  a  ship  of  war  was  watching  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  near 
King's  Bridge.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  Washington  withdrew  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Rochambeau  on  the  sixth,  and  both  armies  were  soon  on  their  way  to 
Virginia  to  capture  Cornwallis.  No  other  military  operations  of  importance  took  place  in 
this  vicinity  until  the  passage  of  King's  Bridge  by  American  troops  in  the  autumn  of  1783, 
when  the  British  were  about  to  evacuate  New  York. 

Stretching  away  eastward  beyond  the  Sound,  is  Long  Island,  all  clustered  with  historical 
associations.     Almost  every  bay,  creek,  and  inlet  witnessed  the  whale-boat  warfare  while 

'  Yonkers  is  an  old  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepera  or  Saw-mill  River,  about  four 
miles  north  of  King^s  Bridge.     Here  was  the  later  residence  of  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Phillipse 

manor,  and  here  is  the  spacious  stone  manor-house  where,  on 
one  of  his  rent  days,  the  po^roon  feasted  his  friends  and<tenantry. 
Its  exterior  is  plain,  but  the  Interior  displays  rich  wainscotings 
and  cornices,  and  elaborately  wrought  chunney-pieces.  Here, 
on  the  third  of  July,  1730,  Mary  Phillipse  was  bom ;  she  was 
the  young  lady  of  whom  Washington  became  enamored  (see 
_  pages  141,  816)  in  1756.     She  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 

Phillipsk  Manob-hous..  ^^  accomplished  woman.     She  was  attainted  of  treason,  and 

\  the  whole  Phillipse  estate  was  confiscated.     It  is  believed  that 

she  and  her  sister  (Mrs.  Robinson),  and  the  wife  of  Reverend  Charles  Inglis,  rector 
of  Trinity  church,  in  New  York,  were  the  only  females  who  suffered  attainder  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  were  guilty  of  no  crime  but  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
husbands.  The  last  lord  of  the  manor  was  Colonel  Frederick  Phillipse,  who  died 
in  England  in  1785. 

Upon  Locust  Hill,  the  high  eminence  eastward  of  the  manor-house,  the  American 
troops  were  encamped  in  1781,  when  Rochambeau  was  approaching.  Near  the 
eastern  base  of  Boar  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  was  the  parsonage  of 
Reverend  Luke  Babcock,  occupied  by  bis  widow.  There  Colonel  Gist  was  station- 
ed in  1778,  and  was  attacked  bf  a  combined  force  under  Simcoe,  Emmerick,  and 
Tarleton.  After  traversing  the  vale  of  Yonkers,  they  approached  at  separate  points  to  surround  the 
American  camp.  The  vigilant  Gist  discovered  their  approach  and  escaped.  Some  of  bis  cavalry  were 
dispersed  by  Tarleton,  his  huts  were  burned,  and  forage  was  carried  off.  At  about  the  same  time,  Simcoe 
captured  Colonel  Thomas  near  White  Plains,  whose  house  he  surrounded.  In  the  same  neighborhood 
Captain  Sackett  was  captured  (December  4th,  1781),  and  his  command  left  with  Lieutenant  Mosher. 
That  brave  officer,  with  eighteen  men,  beat  back  and.  repulsed  seventy  men,  under  Captain  Kip.  The 
captain  was  badly  wounded.  In  front  of  Yonkers,  a  naval  engagement  occurred  in  1777,  between  the  BnU 
ish  frigates  Rose  and  Phcenix,  and  American  gun-boats.  The  latter  had  a  tender  filled  with  oombasti- 
bles,  in  tow,  with  which  they  intended  to  destroy  the  British  vessels.  After  the  exchange  of  several 
shots,  the  gun-boats  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Saw-mill  or  Nepera  River. 
*  Bolton. 
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Operation!  upon  Lloyd's  Neck.  Simcoe't  Fortified  Camp  at  Oytter  Bay. 

the  British  occupied  the  island.*  la  its  swamps  and  broad  forests  partisan  scouts  lurked 
and  ambushed,  and  almost  every  fertile  field  was  trodden 
by  the  depredator's  foot.  Local  historians  have  made  the 
record  in  detail ;  we  will  only  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
the  most  important  military  operations  there,  in  which  Ma- 
jor Benjamin  Tallmadge  was  the  chief  leader.' 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1779,  Major  Tallmadge  pro- 
ceeded from  Shipan  Point,  near  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  light  dragoons,  dis- 
mounted, and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  attacked  fiye  hundred 
Tory  marauders,  who  were  quite  strongly  intrenched  upon 
Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island.'  The  surprise  was  complete, 
and  before  morning  he  landed  upon  the  Connecticut  shore 
with  almost  the  whole  garrison  as  prisoners.  He  did  not 
lose  a  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  some  Rhode  Island  Tory  refu- 
gees took  possession  of  the  manor>house  of  General  John  Smith,  at  Smith's  Point,  fortified 
it  and  the  grounds  around  it,  and  began  cutting  wood  for  the  British  army  in  New  York. 

*  The  expedition  of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  other  exploits,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  account  of  the  whale-boat  warfare,  in  the  Supplement.  , 

^  Benjamin  Tallmadge  was  born  at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1754.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  a  high  school  at  Wethersfield.  He 
entered  a  corps  of  Connecticut  troops  as  lieutenant,  in  1776,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  adjutant.'  He  was 
one  of  the  rear-guard  when  the  Americans  retreated  from  Brooklyn,  and  was  in  several  of  the  principal 
battles  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  war.  His  field  of  active  exertions  was  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  He  had  the  custody  of  Major  Andre  from  his  arrest  until  his  execution,  and  a(\er  that 
was  actively  employed  against  the  enemy  on  Long  Island.  He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  Washington's 
most  esteemed  secret  correspondents.  He  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  General  William  Floyd,  of  Mastic,  in  1784.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress  from  Connecticut,  and  served  his  constituents,  in  that  capacity,  for  sixteen  years.  He  died  on  the  sev- 
enth of  March,  1835,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

^  Lloyd^s  Neck  is  an  elevated  promontory  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  harbor.  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  the  fort  covered  the  operation  of  wood-cutters  for  miles  around.  There  the  Board  of  Auo^ 
dated  Loyaliitt  established  their  head-quarters  after  their  organization  in  December,  1780.  This  board 
was  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  such  Loyalists  as  did  not  desire  to  enter  military  life  as  a  profession,  but 
were  anxious  to  do  service  for  the  king.  Governor  William  Franklin  was  president  of  the  board,  and  in 
the  course  of  1781,  they  collected  quite  a  little  navy  of  small  vessels  in  the  Soimd,  and  made  Oyster  Bay 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous.*  Their  chief  operations  were  against  the  Whig  inhabitants  of  Long  Isl- 
and and  the  neighboring  shore,  by  which  a  spirit  of  retaliation  was  aroused  that  forgot  all  the  claims  of 
common  humanity.  The  manifest  mischief  to  the  royal  cause  which  this  association  was  working,  caused 
its  dissolution  at  the  close  of  1781.  In  July  of  that  year,  Count  Barras,  then  at  Newport,  detdched  three 
frigates,  with  two  hundred  and  fifYy  land  troops,  to  attack  this  post,  then  garrisoned  by  about  eight  hundred 
refugee  Tories.  The  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful,  and,  after  capturing  some  British  marines  in  Hunting- 
ton Harbor,  returned  to  New  York.     The  stockade  on  Lloyd's  Neck  was  called  Fort  Franklin, 

*  Oyster  Bay  was  ao  important  point  during  the  Britiah  occupatioD  of  the  ialand.  Sheltered  from  the  Sound  by  a  large  isl- 
and, it  afforded  a  secure  place  for  email  ressels,  and  the  fertile  country  around  supplied  ample  forage.  It  was  the  head-quartert 
of  Lieutenantcolonel  Simcoe  with  the  Queen's  Rangers  (three  hundred  and  sixty  in  number),  who  made  the  village  of  Oyster 
Bay  his  cantonment  during  the  winter  of  1778-*9.  He  arrived  there  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1778.  and  immediately  com- 
menced fortifying  his  camp.  He  constructed  a  strong  redoubt  upon  an  eminence  toward  the  west  end  of  tho  town,  now  (1851) 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Earle.  The  ditch  an4  embankments  are  yet  very  prominent  This  work  wqs  capacious 
enough  for  seventy  men,  and  completely  commanded  the  bay.  Those  preparations  were  made 
chiefly  because  General  Parsons  was  encamped  on  the  Connecticut  shore  with  about  two  thou- 
sand militia,  and  controlled  a  large  number  of  whale-boats.  Oyster  Bay  was  made  the  central 
point  of  operations  In  this  quarter.  According  to  Simcoe's  account,  great  vigilance  was  neo* 
essary  during  the  winter,  to  prevent  a  surprise.    For  a  sketch  and  explanation  of  8imcoo*s 

camp  at  Oyster  Bay,  see  the  next  page.    Simcoe  made  his  quarters  at  the  bouse  of  Samuel 

Townsknd's.  Townsend,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York  in  1778,  and  there 

Major  Andrd  and  other  young  oiBcers  of  the  army  often  visited.  His  daughter,  Miss  Sarah 
Townsend,  was  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  very  attractive  in  person  and  manner.  She  was  the  toast  of  the  young  of- 
ficers, and  on  Valentine's  day,  1779,  Shncoe  presented  her  with  a  poetical  address  in  laudation  of  her  charms.  This  production 
may  be  found  in  Onderdonk's  RevolutioTiary  Inddenu  qf  Long  liUtnd,  i.,  215.  Miss  Townsend  died  in  December,  1842,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,    llio  dwelling  now  belonp  to  her  grand-niece,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Thome. 
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Capture  of  Fort  George. 


Destruction  of  Stores  at  Corum. 


Capture  of  Fort  Slongo. 


Badge  of  Military  MeriL 


At  the  solicitation  of  General  .Smith,  and  with  the  approval  of  Washington,  Major  Tall- 

madge  proceeded  to  dislodge  thena.  They  had 
named  their  fortress  Fort  George,  and  appeared 
too  strongly  intrenched  to  he  in  fear.*  Tallmadge 
crossed  the  Sound  from  Fairfield  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  landed  in  the  evening  at 
0/rf  ikfan's,  now  Woodville.a  On  account  ajfor.si 
of  a  storm,  he  remained  there  until  the  nert  ^^^ 
night,  when,  accompanied  by  Heathcote  Muirson, 
he  marched  toward  Fort  George.  At  the  mills, 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  he  procured  a  faith- 
ful guide,'  and  at  dawn  he  and  his  gallant  soldiers 
burst  through  the  stockade  on  the  southwestern 
side,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and,  shouting  "  Wash* 
ington  and  Glory  !"  they  furiously  assailed  the  re- 
doubt upon  three  sides.  The  garrison  surrenders! 
without  resistance.  At  that  moment  a  volley  was 
fired  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  mansion.  The 
incensed  Americans  burst  open  the  doors,  and  would  have  killed  every  inmate,  had  not  Ma- 
jor Tallmadge  interfered. 

Having  secured  his  prisoners  (three  hundred  in  number),  demolished  the  fort,  and  burned 
vessels  lying  at  the  wharf,  laden  with  a  great  amount  of  stores,  Tallmadge  set  out  on  his  return 
at  sunrise.  On  his  way,  leaving  his  corps  in  command  of  Captain  Edgar,  he  proceeded  with 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  Corum,  and  there,  after  overpowering  the  guard,  they  destroyed  three 
hundred  tons  of  hay  collected  for  the  British  army  in  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Fairfield 
with  his  prisoners  early  in  the  evening,  without  losing  a  man.  This  brilliant  exploit  drew 
from  Washington  a  very  complimentary  letter,  and  from  Congress  a  gratifying  resolution.' 
At  TreadwelFs  Neck,  near  Smithtown,  a  party  of  Tory  wood-cutters  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number)  erected  a  military  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Slongo.  This  Major  Tall- 
madge determined  to  assail.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October,  1781,  he  embarked 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  dismounted  dragoons, 
under  Major  Trescott,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sau- 
gatuck  River.  They  lauded  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  at  dawn  assailed  the  fort.  Some  resistance  was  made,  when  the  garri- 
son yielded,  and  Trescott  was  victorious  without  losing  a  man.  He  destroyed  the  block- 
house and  two  iron  four-pounders,  made  twenty-one  prisoners,  and  carried  ofi*  a  brass  three 
pounder,  the  colors  of  the  fort,  seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition/ 


^^i^.^.^^ 


Explanation  of  the  aboote  Plan  of  Oyster  Bat  Encampment. — a,  redoubt \hhh^  flecbes  ;  c  c  c  e  c  c, 
quarters  separately  fortified  ;  <f,  quarters  of  the  Hussars ;  f,  Townsend's  bouse,  Simeoe's  quarters. 

^  This  fort  was  upon  Smith's  Point,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  promontory  projeoting  into  South  Bay,  at  Mas- 
tic.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  and  the  village  of  Heliport.  The  property 
now  belongs  to  the  sons  of  General  Smith.  The  fort  consisted  of  a  triangular  inclosure 
of  several  acres  of  ground,  at  two  angles  of  .which  was  a  strong  barricaded  house,  and 
at  the  third  was  a  strong  redoubt,  ninety-six  feet  square,  with  bastions,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
ahatii.  Between  the  houses  and  the  fort  were  stockades  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  was 
embrasured  for  six  guns  -,  two  only  were  mounted.  This  fort  was  intended  as  a  depos- 
itory of  stores  for  the  Tories  of  Suffolk  county. — Onderdonk,  ii.,  96  ;  Thompson,  289.  -^  - 

'  This  guide  was  William  Booth,  who  resided  near  the  mills.  Mrs.  Smith  was  also  there,  having  been 
driven  from  her  home.  When  Tallmadge  informed  her  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  destroy  her  boose, 
she  at  once  said,  '^  Do  it  and  welcome,  if  you  can  drive  out  those  Tories."  The  position  of  the  house  b 
seen  in  the  diagram,  at  the  top  of  the  triangle.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  line  of  march  in  the  attack. 
When  I  visited  the  spot  in  1851,  the  lines  of  the  fort  might  be  distinctly  traced  northwestward  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  present  occupant.  '  Journal^  vi^  171. 

'*  In  this  enterprise  as  well  as  at  Fort  George,  Sergeant  Elijah  Churchill,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragooiis;^ 
behaved  so  gallantly,  that  Washington  rewarded  him  with  the  hadgt  of  military  merit.* 

*  Washington  established  honorary  badges  of  distinction  in  August,  178L    Tliey  were  to  be  conferred  upon  non 
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British  occupation  of  New  York  City. 


ReaidencM  of  several  of  the  Officers. 


Prisons  and  Hospitals. 


Middle  Dutch  Cuukcii. 


Every  where  eastward  of  Hempstead  minor  events  of  a  similar  character,  but  all  having  in- 
fluence in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  were  almost  daily  transpiring. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  British  army  into  the  city,  and  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  closing 
events  of  the  war. 

When  the  British  felt  themselves  firmly  seated  on  Manhattan  Island  after  the  fall  of 
Fort  Washington,  they  leisurely  prepared  for  permanent  occupation.  General  Robertson 
immediately  strengthened  the  intrenchments  across  the  island  from  Corlaer's  Hook,  erected 
barracks' along  the  line  of  Chambers  Street  from  Broadway  to  Chatham,  and  speedily  placed 
the  army  in  comfortable  winter  quarters.  Nearly  all  of  the  Whig  families  whose  means 
permitted  them  had  left  the  city,  and  their  deserted  houses 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
refugee  Loyalists.'  The  dissenting  churches  were  gen- 
erally devoted  to  military  purposes,'  and  the  spacious 
sugar-houses,  then  three  in  number,  were  made  prisons 
for  the  American  captives,  when  the  cells  of  the  City 
Hall  and  the  provost  prison  were  full.'  Looking  with 
contempt  upon  the  rebels  in  field  and  council,  the  Brit- 
ish felt  no  anxiety  for  their  safety,  and  every  pleasure 
that  could  be  procured  was  freely  indulged  in  by  the 
army.  A  theatre  was  established,  tennis  courts  and 
other  kinds  of  amusements  were  prepared,  and  for  seven 
years  the  city  remained  a  prey  to  the  licentiousness  of 
strong  and  idle  detachments  of  a  well-provided  army. 
This  was  the  head-quarters  of  British  power  in  America  during  that  time,  and  here  the 
most  important  schemes  for  operations  against  the  patriots,  military  and  otherwise,  were 
planned  and  put  in  motion.  The  municipal  government  was  overthrown,  martial  law  pre- 
vailed, and  the  business  of  the  city  degenerated  almost  into  the  narrow  operations  of  suttling. 

^  Sir  Henry  Clinton  occupied  No.  1  Broadway,  and  Sir  William  Howe  the  dwelling  adjoining  it.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  war,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester)  also  occupied  No.  1.  General  Robertson  resided 
first  in  William,  near  John  Street,  and  afterward  in  Hanover  Square.  Knyphausen,  when  in  the  city,  occupied 
Verplanck^s  house  in  Wall  Street,  near  the  Bank  of  New  York,  where  also  Colonel  Birch,  of  the  dragoons, 
resided.  Admiral  Digby  and  other  naval  officers,  and  also  Prince  William  Henry  (afterward  William 
.he  Fourth  of  England),  when  here,  occupied  the  city  mansion  of  Gerardus  Beekman,  on  the  northwest  cor> 
ner  of  Sloat  Lane  and  Hanover  Square.  Admiral  Rodney  occupied  a  house,  now  256  Pearl  Street,  and 
Cornwallis's  residence  was  three  doors  below  it.  Carleton's  country  residence  was  the  mansion  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  corner  of  Yarick  and  Charlton  Streets,  long  the  property  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  Admiral 
Walton  occupied  his  own  house  (yet  standing  in  Pearl  Street,  number  326,  opposite  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  and  Brothers),  and  there  he  dispensed  generous  hospitality. 

*  The  Middle  Dutch  church  (now  the  city  post-oflioe),  on  Nassau,  Liberty,  and  Cedar  Streets,  was  con- 
verted into  a  riding-school,  where  the  British  cavalry  were  taught  lessons  in 
horsemanship.  The  French  Protestant  church  (Du 
St.  Esprit),  built  by  the  Huguenots  in  1704,  near  the 
corner  of  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  and  the  North 
Dutch  church,  corner  of  William  and  Fulton  Streets, 

^  were  converted  first  into  prisons  and  then  into  hos- 
pitals.    The  quaint  old  chur.eh  edifice  which  stood  : 

'  on  the  corner  of  William  and  Frankfort  Streets  until 
1851  (when  it  was  demolished,  and  a  large  hotel  was 
placed  upon  its  site),  was  a  hospital  for  the  Hessians, 
and  all  around  the  borders  of  the  swamp  close  by,  many  of  the  poor  Germans  were  buried. 

•  These,  and  the  events  connected  with  them,  wjU  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Prisons  and  Prison- 
Ships,*'  in  the  Supplement. 

ed  oflScert  and  •oldien  who  bad  aerved  three  yean  with  bravery,  fidelity,  and  good  conduct,  and  apon  every  one  who  abould 
perform  any  ainguliu-ly  meritorinua  action.  The  badge  entitled  the  recipient  "  to  pass  and  repast  all  guardt  and  military  poats 
aa  folly  and  amply  aa  any  commissioned  officer  wbaterer."  A  board  of  officers  for  making  such  awards  was  established,  and 
npon  tbelr  recommendation  the  commander-in-chief  presented  the  badge.  The  board,  in  Churchill's  case,  consisted  of  Brig- 
adier-general Qreaton,  president ;  Colonel  Charles  Stewart,  Lieutenant-colonel  Sprout,  Major  Nicholas  Fish  (father  of  ex-gOT- 
^rnor  Fish,  of  New  York),  and  M^or  Trescott  The  MS.  proceedings  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  on  this  occasion  are  In 
the  posse  stion  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  C  ity. 


Frsncu  Church. 


Ukssian  Hospital. 
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Counterfeit  ContiDeatal  BOli. 


Expedition  to  Staten  Island. 


Seoood  great  Fire  in  Kenr  York 


Here  many  petty  depredating  expeditions  were  planned  ;  and  from  Whitehall  many  a  vessel 
departed  with  armed  troops  to  distress  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  provinces,^  or  with 

secret  emissaries  to  dis- 


NITED  STATES 


No  4^^  ^^^^M  l^of&rA 

This  BiLt  tntitle^EI 
the  Bearer  lo  re 

m\t&A  ^n^rs^  qy 
*he*'Ya/Sr*>ier€cft«i 


CouNTSBrsrr  CoNTiinurrAX.  Bxix. 


cover  the  weakness  of 
patriot  camps,  to  oi- 
courage  disafiection  in 
the  Republican  ranks, 
and,  by  the  circulation 
of  spurious  paper  mon- 
ey' and  lying  proclama- 
tions, to  disgust  the  pec 
pie  and  win  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  A 
record  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  armed  oc- 
cupation of  New  York 
would  fill  a  volume.* 
It  tempts  the  pen  by 
many  allurements,  but 
I  must  leave  the  pleas- 
ure  of  such  a  task  to 
the  local  historian,  and 
hasten  to  a  oonsidera- 


^  We  have  already  noticed  most  of  these  expeditions.  Staten  Island  was  held  by  the  British  daring  their 
ocoapanoy  of  New  York,  and  several  schemes  were  planned  to  expel  them.  In  the  sommer  of  1777,  the 
British  force  on  the  island  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  nearly  one  half  of  whom 
were  Loyalists.     General  Sullivan,  with  Colonel  Ogden  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  part  of  the  brigades  of 

Small  wood  and  Deborre  (see  page  381),  crossed 
y^  from  Elizabethtown  before  daylight  on  the  tw^ty- 

/S^    jO^/kM  0      Qf  fS  (t/\  second  of  August.     Two  of  the  Tory  parties,  oom- 

fl'JUa/Mljtfn^^  o^iJ^J&77t^  manded  by  Colonels  Lawrence  and  Barton,  stationed 
^  ^^      near  the  present  Factoryville,  were  surprised,  and 

eleven  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  privates  were  made  prisoners.  Wanting  a  sofficTeot  number 
of  boats  to  convey  the  captives,  a  party  of  British  attacked  SulIivan^s  rear-guard,  and  made  niany  of  them 
prisoners.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Americans  was  three  officers  and  ten  privates  killed,  fi(leen  wonnded, 
and  nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  privates  made  prisoners.  General  Campbell,  who 
commanded  the  British  on  the  island,  reported  two  hundred  and  fifYy-nine  prisoners.  It  was  during  the 
cold  month  of  January,  1780  ("  the  hard  winter''),  that  Lord  Stirling  went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
British  on  Staten  Island.  It  was  a  re-enforcement  of  troops  after  this  attack  (see  page  311,  volume  i.) 
that  crossed  the  bay  of  New  York,  with  heavy  cannons,  upon  the  ice. 

*  Among  other  schemes  for  annoying  the  Americans,  and  casting  discredit  upon  Congress,  the  British  re- 
sorted to  the  issue  of  *^  cart  loads"  of  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  so  as  to  depreciate  the  currency.  This 
fact  is  alluded  to  on  page  318,  volume  i.  It  was  no  secret  at  the  time,  as  appears  by  an  advertisement* 
in  Gaine's  NtxD  York  Mercury ^  April  14th,  ^777.  For  two  or  three  years  these  bills  were  circulated  ex- 
tensively, and  doubtless  had  great  effect  in  depreciating  the  Continental  money.  Francis,  in  his  History 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  ii.,  79-80,  says,  that  Premier  Pitt,  the  younger,  resorted  to  a  similar  trick,  by 
causing  a  large  number  of  French  assignats  to  be  forged  at  Birmingham,  to  depreciate  the  currency  of  the 
French  Republic.  Napoleon  also  caused  forged  notes  of  the  Austrian  Bank  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

'  A  second  great  conflagration  in  the  city,  during  the  British  occupation,  occurred  on  Saturday  night, 
the  seventh  of  August,  1778.  It  commeftced  at  Cniger's  Wharf^  Coenties  Slip,  and  before  it  was  subdaed 
three  hundred  houses  were  consumed.  The  next  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  at  noon,  while  the  smoke 
of  the  jsmouldering  fire  was  yet  rising  from  the  ruins,  a  heavy  thunder-storm  burst  over  the  city.  At  aboat 
one  o'clock,  while  raging  at  its  height,  the  city  was  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  suddenly  a  ookinin 
of  dense  smoke  arose  in  the  east  and  spread  over  the  tbwn.     Tiles  were  shaken  from  the  roofs  of  hooseS) 


*  "  Advkktisxkxnt. — Persont  going  into  other  colonioa  may  be  supplied  with  any  number  of  connterfelfced  Coogreai  c 
for  the  price  of  the  paper  per  ream.  Thej  are  so  neatly  and  exactly  executed,  that  there  ia  no  riak  in  getting  them  oC  it  beiag 
almoat  impossible  to  discorer  that  they  are  not  genuine.  This  has  been  proven  by  bills  to  a  Tery  large  amount  which  bare 
already  been  successfully  circulated.   Inquire  of  Q.  E.  D.,  at  the  Coffee-house,  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  during  the  precent  moodi.* 
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Treatiefl  for  Peace.  The  Continental  Army.  Congreu  at  Princeton.  Mutiny.  Waahington's  Circular  Letter. 

tion  of  the  Bnal  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  army,  aad  the  parting  of  Washington 
with  his  officers. 

After  protracted  negotiations  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  .  g^^  ^ 
was  signed  at  Parish  between  American  and  English  commissioners.     A  provisional       ^783. 
treaty  had  been  signed  about  nine  months  previously.^  and  in  the  mean  while   bNor.ao, 
preparations  for  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  had  been  made.     On  account  of       ^'^' 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Congress,  the  arrearages  of  pay  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  the  army  without  a  liquidation  of  those  claims,  general  gloom 
and  discontent  prevailed.      We  have  seen  its  alarming  manifestation  at  Newburgh  in  the 
spring  of  1783  (see  page  106),  and,  though  suppressed,  it  was  never  entirely  subdued.     It 
required  all  the  personal  influence  and  sagacity  of  Washington  to  keep  the  remnant  of  the 
Continental  army  in  organization  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  British  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  '^--     -^^- 
when  that  event  took  place  the  Republican  troops  were 
a  mere  handful.' 

In  August,  Washington  was  called  to  attend  upon 
Congress,  then  sitting  at  Princeton.'  He  lefl  General 
Knox  in  command  of  the  little  army  at  Newburgh  and 
vicinity,  and,  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  a  portion  of 
his  military  family,  he  made  his  residence  at  Rocky 
Hill,  near  the  Millstone  River,  about  four  miles  from  WAaHiNaxoN*.  Quaktees.* 

Princeton,  where  he  remained  until  November,  when  he  joined  Knox  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Continental  army  at  West  Point,  preparatory  to  entering  the  city  of  New  York.* 

and  crockery  was  broken  in  some  houses  at  Franklin  Square.  The  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  the  magazine  of  a  powder  vessel  lying  in  the  East  River,  which  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  vessel 
had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  the  event  was  regarded  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in  be- 
half of  the  Americans. — See  Dunlap,  ii.,  1 64. 

^  The  number  of  soldiers  furnished  for  the  Continental  army  by  each  state,  during  the  war,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  New  Hampshire,  12,497;  Massachusetts,  67,907;  Rhode  Island,  5,908;  Connecticut,  31,939; 
New  York,  17,781 ;  New  Jersey,  10,726;  Pennsylvania,  25,678;  Delaware,  2,386;  Maryland,  13,912; 
Virginia,  26,678 ;  North  Carolina,  7,263  ;  South  Carolina,  6,417;  Georgia,  2,679.     Total,  231,791. 

'  The  cause  of  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  Princeton  was  the  violent  spirit  manifested  by  some  of 
the  Continental  troops  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  These  had  marched  in  a  body  (June  21),  three  hundred 
in  number,  surrounded  tfie  State  House,  where  Congress  was  in  session,  and,  after  placing  guards  at  the 
door,  demanded  action  for  redress  of  grievances,  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the  peril  of  having 
an  enraged  soldiery  let  in  upon  them.  Congress  was  firm ;  declared  that  body  had  been  grossly  insulted, 
and  resolved  to  adjourn  to  Princeton,  where  the  members  assembled  on  the  twenty-sixth.  As  soon  as 
Washington  was  informed  of  this  mutiny,  he  sent  General  Robert  Howe,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  quell 
it.     He  soon  quieted  the  disturbance.     Some  who  were  found  guilty  on  trial  were  pardoned  by  Congress. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  southwest  front  of  the  mansion.  The  room  occupied  by  Washington  is  in  the 
second  story,  opening  out  upon  the  piazza.  It  is  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  in  one  comer  is  a  Frank- 
lin stove  like  that  delineated  on  page  328,  volume  i.  The  situation  of  the  house,  upon  an  eminence  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  Millstone  River,  is  very  pleasant.  It  is  now  quite  dilapidated ;  the  piazza 
is  unsafe  to  stand  upon.     The  occupant,  when  I  visited  it  in  1850,  was  Mr.  James  Striker  Van  Pelt. 

'*  A  great  portion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  permitted  during  the  summer  to  visit  their  homes 
on  furlough,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  Congress  virtually  disbanded  the  Continental  army,  by  dis- 
charging them  from  further  service.  Only  a  small  force  was  retained,  under  a  definite  enlistment,  until  a 
peace  establishment  should  be  organized.  These  were  now  at  West  Point,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Knox.  The  proclamation  of  discharge,  by  Congress,  was  followed  by  Washington's  farewell  address 
to  his  companions  in  arms.  He  had  already  issued  a  circular* letter  (Newburgh,  eighth  of  June,  1783) 
to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  on  the  subject  of  disbanding  the  army.  It  was  designed  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  several  State  Legislatures.  It  is  a  document  of  great  value,  because  of  the  soundness  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  of  policy  constitute  the  chief  theme 
of  his  communication,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  ;  a  sacred  regard  for  public  justice  ;  the 
organization  of  a  proper  peace  establishment ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  by  which  local  prejudice  might  be  effaced.  "These,"  he  remarks,  '*are  the  pillars  on  which  the 
glorious  fabric  of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be  supported."  No  doubt  this  address  had 
great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  people,  and  made  them  yearn  for  that  more  efficient  union 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  soon  afterward  secured. 
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On  the  seventh  of  August,*  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  in  chief  command  of  the  British 
array,  received  instructions  to  evacu- 
ate the  city  of  New  York.     This  event  was 
delayed  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for 

the  henefit  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  city  and     ^  /      I     ^ — ^ 

state,'  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  October  ^     ^^^^  ^^ — ^ 

when  Carleton  notified  Washington  of  his — — ^■^■^^— 

determination  to  leave  our  shores.     On  the  second  of 
November,  Washington  issued  his  "  FareiceU  Address 
It  ^  to  the  Armies  of  the  United  States''*  fiom^QcVj  "SXll, 

and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month  he  conferred 
with  Governor  Clinton,*  and  made  arrangements  to 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  city.     Clinton  issued 
an  appropriate  proclamation  on  the  fifteenth,  and  sum- 
moned the  officers  of  the  civil  government  to  meet  him 
in  council  at  East  Chester.     A  day  or  two  afterward, 
Washington,  Clinton,  and  Carleton  held  a  conference 
at  Dobbs's  Ferry  (see  page  195),  and  the  twenty- fifth 
was  ixed  upon  as  the  time  for  the  exodus  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.     Both  parties  adopted  measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  on  the  occasion.     On  the  morning  of 
that  day — a  cold,  frosty,  but  clear  and  brilliant  morning 
— the  American  troops,  under  General  Knox,*  who  had  come 
down  from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem,  marched 
to  the  Bowery  Lane,  and  halted  at  the  present  junction  of 
Third  Avenue  and  the  Bowery.      There  they  remained  until 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  when  the  British  lefl  their 
posts  in  that  vicinity  and  marched  to  Whitehall.*     The 


•  '  The  Loyalists,  fearful  of  meeting  with  nnpleasant  treatment  ffom  the  irritated  Americans,  prepared  to 
leave  the  country  in  great  numbers,  and  flee  to  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  delay  in  qoes- 
lion  was  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  to  convey  these  people  and  their 
eflects.     A  further  notice  of  the  Loyalists  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement. 

*  This,  like  his  letter  to  the  governors,  was  an  able  performance.  After  affectionately  thanking  his  coin- 
panions  in  arms  for  their  devotedness  to  him  through  the  war,  and  for  their  faithfulness  in  duty,  he  gave 
them  sound  and  wise  counsel  respecting  the  future,  recommending  them,  in  a  special  manner,  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  union. 

'  George  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  in  1739.  He  chose  the  profession  of  the  Jaw 
for  his  avocation.  In  1768,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  1776, 
and  during  the  whole  war  was  active  in  military  affairs  in  New  York.  In  April,  1777,  he  was  elected 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  under  the  new  Republican  Constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  continued 
in  the  former  office  eighteen  years.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  assembled  at  Potighkeepsie  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  He  was  again  chosen  governor  of  the  state  in  1801,  and  three 
years  afterward  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  occupied  that  elevated  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Washington  City  in  1812. 

*  Henry  Knox  was  born  in  Boston  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  commenced  the  business  of  bookseller  in  his  native  town.  He  was  engaged  in  that  vocation 
when  the  Revolutionary  storm  arose,  and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  patriots.  He  was  a  volunteer 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  for  this  and  subsequent  services  Congress  commissioned  him  a  brigadier, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  artillery  department  of  the  army,  which  he  retained  during  the  whole 
war.  He  was  always  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  and  was  with  him  in  all  his  battles 
After  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  Congress  commissioned  him  a  major  general.  In  1785,  he  snoceeded  LiD« 
coin  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held  for  eleven  years,  when  he  retired  into  private 
life.  He  died  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six  years.  To  General  Knox  is 
conceded  the  honor  of  suggesting  that  noble  organization,  the  Society  of  the  Cinci|^nati. 

'  The  British  claimed  the  right  of  possession  until  noon  of  the  day  of  evacuation.  In  support  of  this 
claim,  Cunningham,  the  infamous  provost  marshal  exorcised  his  authority.  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson,  of 
New  York,  related  to  me  an  incident  which  fell  under  his  own  observation.     He  was  then  a  lad  ten  years 
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Entrance  of  tho  Americans. 


Parting  of  Washington  with  his  Officers. 


Rejoicings  in  New  York. 


Fkauxcb's  Tavkkn.'' 


bDec.4 


American  troops  followed/  and  before  three  o'clock  General  Knox  took  formal  possession  of 
Fort  George  amid  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  emanci- 
pated freemen,  and  the  roar  of  artillery  upon  the  Battery. 

Washington    repair- 
ed to  his  quarters  nt 

the   spacious   tavern 

of  Samuel  Fraunce, 

and  there  during  ths 

afternoon,    Governor 

Clinton  gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner  to  the  ofTi-.^^ 

cers  of  the  army,  aiul    ■ 

in   the    evening    tlie 

town  was  brilliantly 

illuminated.  Rockets 

shot  up  from  many 

private  dwellings,  and  bonfires  blazed  at  every  corner.     Ou  Monday  following,*   .  j^^^  ^ 
y      ^  Governor  Clinton  gave  an  elegant  entertainment  to  Luzerne  (the      i^sa. 

/^   jTji.^  French  embassador),  General  Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  tho 

^     ^^^^^     State  of  New  York  and  of  the  army,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other 
(y  gentlemen. 

Ou  Thursday  b  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  yet  remaining  in  service  assem- 
bled at  Fraunce's,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  their  beloved  chief  The  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  great  tenderness.  Washington  entered  the  room  where  they  were  all 
waiting,  and  taking  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  said,  *<  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be 
as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable.'*  Having 
'drank,  he  continued,  <*  I  can  not  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Knox,  who  stood  nearest  to  him, 
turned  and  grasped  his  hand,  and,  while  the  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  each,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief kissed  him.  This  he  did  to  each  of  his  officers,  while  tears  and  sobs  stifled 
utterance.*      Washington  soon  left  the  room,  and  passing  through  corps  of  light  infantry, 

of  age,  and  lived  in  Murray,  near  Greenwich  Street.  A  man  who  kept  a  boarding-hoase  opposite  ran  up 
the  American  flag  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fif^h.  Cunningham  was  informed  of  Qie  fact,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  take  it  down.  The  man  refused,  and  Cunningham  attempted  to  tear  it  down.  At 
that  moment  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  a  lusty  woman  of  forty,  came  out  with  a  stout  broomstick,  and  beat 
Cunningham  over  the  head  £o  vigorously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  and  leave  the  **  star-spangled 
banner"  waving.     Dr.  Anderson  remembers  seeing  the  white  powder  fly  from  the  provost  marshal's  wig. 

^  The  troops  entered  tho  city  from  the  Bowery,  through  Chatham  Street,  in  the  following  order  :  1.  A 
corps  of  light  dragoons.  2.  Advanced  guard  of  light  infantry.  3.  A  corps  of  artillery.  4.  A  battalion 
of  light  infantry.     5.  A  battalion  of  Massachusetts  troops.     6.  Rear-guard. 

Washmgton  with  his  staff*,  and  Governor  Clinton  and  the  state  officers,  soon  afterward  made  a  public 
entry,  as  follows :  1 .  The  general  and  governor,  with  their  suite,  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
West  Chester  light  horse,  commanded  by  Captain  Delavan.  2.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  the  members 
of  the  council  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  Soathern  I)istrict  of  the  state,  four  abreast.  3.  Major- 
general  Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  eight  abreast.  4.  Citizens  on  horseback,  eight  abreast.  5. 
The  speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  citizens  on  foot,  eight  abreast. 

The  British  army  and  the  refugees  who  remained  were  all  embarked  in  boats  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
af\ernooD,  and  at  sunset  they  were  assembled  upon  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  preparatory  to  their  final  em- 
barkation.* Before  they  left,  the  British  flag  was  nailed  to  the  flag-stafi'in  Fort  George,  the  cleets  were 
knocked  off,  and  the  pole  was  greased  so  as  to  prevent  ascent.  New  cleets  were  soon  procured,  a  sailor- 
boy  ascended  as  he  nailed  them  on,  and,  taking  down  the  British  flag,  placed  the  stripes  and  the  stars  there, 
while  the  cannons  pealed  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns.  '  See  note  1,  page  796. 

'  Gordon,  iii.,  377  ;  Marshal),  ii.,  57.     Only  one  of  the  participators  in  this  int^esting  scene  is  now  liv- 

*  The  BritUh  left  tbeie  two  islands  «  few  dayt  afterward,  and  then  the  evacuation  of  the  sea-board  waa  coznplete.  Weatem 
and  Dortbem  frontier  posta  (Otwegatchie,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  others  of  less  note) 
continued  in  the  possession  of  British  garrisons  for  some  time  afterward. 
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he  walked  in  silence  to  WhitehftU,  followed  by  a 
a  barge  to  proceed  to  Pau- 
lus'fl  Hook  on  his  way  to 
lay  his  commission  at  the 
feet  of  Congress,  at  An- 
napolis.* When  be  en- 
tered his  barge,  he  turned 
to  the  people,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  waved  a  silent 
adieu  to  the  tearful  mul- 
titude. 

Washington  remained 
a  few  days  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  delivered 
in   his   accounts    to   the 
proper  officers,'  and 
then  hastened,  with 
his  wife,  to  Annap- 
olis, where   he    ar- 
rived on  the  even- 
ing   of    the    nine- 
with  ladies,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington. 


vast  procession,  and  at  two  o'clock  entered 
teenth.*    The 
next    day    he 
informed  Congress  of  his 
desire  to  resign  his  com- 
mission   as    commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.    That 
body    resolved    that    it 
should  be  done  at  a  pub- 
lic audience  the  following 
Tuesday.batme-  ^^^ 
ridian.     The  day 
was  fine,  and  around  the 
State    House  (see  page 
402)  a  great  con- 
course  was   assem- 
bled.      The    little 
gallery  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Chamber  (see 
pa^  842)  was  filled 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated 


A^ 


ing.     That  honored  man  is  Major  Robert  Bumet,  whose  pdrtrait  may  be  found  on  page  118.     Major  Bar- 
net  commanded  the  rear-guard  on  the  entrance  of  the  American  army  into  the  city. 

^  Congress  had  adjourned  to  meet  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November.     A  quo- 
rum was  not  present  until  Saturday,  the  thirteenth  of  December,  when  only  nine  states  were  represented. 

*  The  account  current  of  his  expenditures  for  the  public  service  during  the  war,  rendered  by  Washingtoo. 
was  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  total  amount  was  about  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  dollars.*  The  disbursements  were  for  reconnoitering  and  traveling,  secret  intelligence  service,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Wash- 
ington refused  to  receive  any  compensation  for  his  own  services. 

'  Martha  Dand  ridge  was  born  in  New  Kent  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May,  1732.  In  1749  she  was  married  to  Colonel 
Daniel  Parke  Custis,  of  New  Kent,  and  settled  with  her  hus- 
band on  the  bank  of  the  Pamunky  River,  where  she  bore  four 
children.  Her  husband  died  when  she  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-five,  leaving  her  in  the  possession  of  a  large 
fortune.  In  1758  she  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whose  greatness  was  just  budding,  and  whose  fame 
had  spread  beyond  Virginia.  He  became  her  suitor,  and  they 
were  married.  The  exact  period  of  theiir  marriage  has  not 
been  found  on  record;  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  1759.  They 
removed  to  Mount  Vernon  soon  after  that  event,  and  there 
was* their  home  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  During 
the  war  for  independence,  she  occasionally  visited  her  husband 
in  camp.  Almost  at  the  very  hour  of  his  great  victory  at 
Yorktown,  a  cloud  came  over  her,  for  then  her  only  surviving 
child  expired.  While  Washington  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mrs.  Washington  presided  with  dignity  in  the  mansion 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  quiet  of  private  life  had  more 
charms  for  her  than  the  brilliancy  of  public  greetings,  and 
she  joyfully  sought  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  when  her  hus- 
band's second  presidential  term  was  ended.  A  " 
than  two  years  afterward,  she  was^called  to  mourn  1 

*  The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  war,  cxclueire  of  the  vaat  losaee  by  the  ravagee  of  plantationf,  burning  of  hoaaea  and  towai. 
plunder  by  Indiana  and  the  British  soldiery,  &c..  &c.,  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  aeventy  millions  of  dollara.  Of  thii 
sum.  Congress  disbursed  about  two  thirds ;  the  remainder  was  spent  by  the  individnal  states.  It  had  been  raised  **  by  taxes 
under  the  disguise  of  a  depreciating  currency ;  by  taxes  directly  imposed ;  by  borrowing ;  and  by  running  in  debf* — See  Hil- 
dreth^s  Hiatory  of  the  United  Stateg,  ILL,  445. 

t  We  have  already  noted  (see  page  425)  the  principal  events  in  the  public  life  of  General  Washington,  until  bis  appointmcot 


cn  her  bus-  /  /l^r  ■- 

little  more    C  y^^       hll//^fu/J-P  AT^ 
I  his  death.t  ^  /- 
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I. 

Natax.  Opsbations. 

With  an  exposed  const  many  hnodred  mHea  in  extent,  and 
not  a  aingle  armed  reaael  upon  the  waters,  the  American  col- 
onists boldly  defied  Great  Britain,  whose  nary  was  then,  as 
now,  the  rif^t  arm  of  its  puissance.  Although  a  few  sons  of 
wealthy  planters  and  merchants  had  been  schooled  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  many  American  scmmon  had  become  somewhat  ex> 
pert  in  naral  warfare,  while  opposing  the  French  during  twen> 
ty  years  antecedent  to  tiie  Revolution,  yet  when  the  storm 
burst  forA,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  continent  gathered  togeth- 
er in  conncilt  they  saw  no  efficient  material  for  organizing  a 
marine  force,  and  so  they  directed  all  their  earliest  efforts  to- 
ward tbe  establishment  and  support  of  an  army. 

The  battle  at  Lexington  was  Uie  signal  for  British  depreda- 
tions along  the  New  England  coasts,  and  soon  prirato  Teasels, 
manned  with  patriot  Tolunteers,  and  armed  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  were  seen  in  opposition.  When  intelligence  of 
the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  Machias,  in  Maine,  where  a 
British  armed  schooner  (the  Afar^oreiia)  was  engaged  with  two 
sloops  in  procuring  lumber,  a  party  of  young  men  attempted 
her  capture,  while  the  officers  were  at  church,  on  shote.  They 
scflzed  one  of  the  sloops,  chased  the  schooner  out  of  the  harbor, 
«  U*s  11,  '^^  ^'^  *  severe  conflict,*  compelled  her  to  surren- 
177ft.  ^|>.  About  twenty  on  each  side  were  lost  in  this 
JbrM  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution.  The  commander 
of  the  sloop  was  Jeremiah  O'Brien.*  Ho  soon  afterward  cap- 
tured two  small  English  cruisers,  made  the  crews  prisoners, 
and  took  them  to  Watertown.  where  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts  was  in  session.  That  body  now  turned  at- 
tention to  a  coast  marine,  to  intercept  English  transports  bring- 
ing supplies  for  the  British  troops,  and  gave  O'Brien  a  captain's 
commission,  and  employment  in  that  service.  In  retaliation 
for  his  exploits,  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  Admiral 
Oraves  sent  an  expedition  to  bum  Falmouth  (now  Portiand), 
in  Maine-t  This  event  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Admiralty  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  1T75. 

Early  in  the  autunm  of  1775,  the  attention  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  a  navy.  Before  any 
definite  action  had  been  taken,  Washington  fitted  out  five  or 
fix  armed  vessels  at  Boston,  and  these  were  cruising  on  the 
New  England  coast  as  privateers.^  On  the  thirteenth  of  Octo- 
ber, Congress  resolved  that  **  a  swift-sailing  vessel,  to  cnrry  ten 
carriage  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  swivels,  with 

*  Tb«  honor  ortbia  tvXarfVM  beloiigii  to  Jnavph  Wbetton,  a  nativs  of  New 
Tort,  Umb  rMidinf  at  MachiM.  He  wm  ao  •nerfetic  jonng  man  of  twenty 
yean.  He  propoecd  the  expedition,  bat  modeatlj  nained  O'Brien  for  com 
maoder.  He  wan  active  ia  liie  whole  alDur,  and  In  perion  aetted  tJie  colora 
•r  th«  Margttrtua.  f  9ee  page  649,  Tolnrae  u 

I  Wa»bin{too  eatabliahed  the  ibBnwiD{  nile  for  the  diTiaion  of  priaee :  A 
captain  commaoder,  tix  aharee ;  fi  rat  lieutenaat,  Ave ;  ■•cnnd  lieutenant,  foar ; 
anrgeoo.  foar;  maatar,  three ;  ateward.two;  mate,  one  and  a  half;  guntttr. 
one  and  a  half;  boatawain,  one  and  a  half;  ftinner'a  mate,  one  and  a  balf; 
•erteant,  one  and  a  half;  privatea,  ons.  Thia  method  oT  diatributioa  waa  con- 
ftrmed  bjr  Congreaa  on  th«  twenty-Aflh  of  IfoTember,  1T7&.  On  the  ninth  of 
December,  Congraas,  bjr  reaolotion,  ised  tbt  pay  of  naral  oAcera  la  foUowa : 
midahipnisn,  twelve  doUara  a  month;  armorer,  fifteen  doUara;  aail-maker, 
twehre  doHara ;  jreoman,  nine  dollara ;  qoarter-maater,  nine  dollara ;  quarter 
gunner,  eight  dollara ;  cook,  twelve  doUara;  cozawaia,  nine  dollara.  On  the 
tHeeoth  of  November,  1778,  Congreaa  flsed  the  pajr  of  the  offleera  of  the  navy 
aa  followa :  of  aliipa  of  ten  to  twenty  guna,  captain,  forty-eight  dollara  a 
month;  lieotanant,  twenty  foar  dollara;  maater.  twenty  fonr  dolhira;  mt- 
geon,  twenty-one  dollara  aixty-aix  centa ;  midahipman,  twelve  doUara ;  gna* 
ner,  thirteen  dnihra ;  aeameo.  eight  dolkn.  Of  abipa  of  twenty  guna  and 
upwards  eapuia,  aixty  dolUra  a  month;  Uentenant,  thirty  dollara;  maater, 
thirOr-donari ;  aargMa,  tweaty  Ive  dollara ;  midahipman,  twelve  d<dUra ;  gun- 
ner, flftaen  doUara ;  chaphin,  twenty  doUara ;  aeamen,  eight  dolfaua.  Com- 
mandera  were  aUowed  four  and  Ave  doUara  a  week  for  aubaiatence ;  and  lieu- 
tenaaM,  aurgeona.  captaiaa  of  marinea,  and  chapfauna,  four  doUara  a  week  for 


eighty  men,**  should  bo  fitted  out  for  a  cruise  of  throe  months 
eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  Intercqiting  British  transporta. 
Another  with  fourteen  guns,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
swivels  and  men,  was  ordered,  and  Silas  Deanc,  John  Langdon, 
and  Christopher  Gsdsden,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  di- 
rect naval  affairs.  On  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month,  it  was 
resolved  to  fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one  of  twen^,  and  the 
other  of  tidrty-dx  guns,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Uewes, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  added  to  tiie  naval 
committee.  On  the  thirteenth  of  Decemberb  Congress 
ordered  the  construction  of  thirteen  additional  vessels  **  *^^ 
of  war,*  and  the  "  Marine  Committee,"  as  it  was  termed,  was 
increased  so  as  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  to 
be  appointed  by  ballott  This  committee  possessed  very  little 
executive  power.  Naval  subjccta  were  generally  referred  to 
it,  when  the  committee  examined  them  and  reported  thereon 
to  Congress,  where  the  administrative  power  was  held.  The 
committee  appointed  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  third  lieu- 
tenant, and  had  tiie  general  control,  under  the  immediate  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  of  all  the  navid  operations.  Want  of  profes- 
sional skin  made  their  duties  very  vexatious,  and  often  ineffi- 
cient Congress  finally  resolved^  to  select  three  per-  cHov.a, 
sons  wen  skHled  in  maritime  affairs  to  execute  the  ^^ 
business  of  the  navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Marine  Com- 
mittee,*'t  ^^  these  composed  tiie  ••  Continental  Navy  Board, 
or  Board  of  Assistanto  to  the  Marine  Committoe."  which  re- 
mained in  active  operation  until  October,  1779,  when  a  "  Board 
of  Admiralty"  was  establisbed.d  This  board  consis^ 
ed  of  "tiiree  commissioners  not  members  of  Con-  '*^'-''' 
grese,  and  two  members  of  Congress ;  any  three  to  form  a 
board  for  the  dispateh  of  business,  to  be  subject,  in  aU  cases, 
to  the  control  of  Congress."^  The  board  was  allowed  a  secre- 
tary, and  was  delegated  with  powers  sufficient  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  Its  head-quarters  was  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  government.    An  "  Eastern  Board**  was  also  es- 

*  Theee  were  ordered  to  be  built  aa  foUowat  In  Pennaylvasia,  the  Wm$h- 
tmgttm,  thirty  two  guna;  Rimdnl/th,  thirty  two;  ^fiSnfkmm.  twenty  eight; 
Dtlm>ar«,  twenty-four,  buiH  at  Phihidelphia.  In  Ntrw  Hampabba,  Raieigh^ 
thirty-two,  bnih  at  Portamoulh.  In  Maaaachuaetta.  Hmmeoek,  thirty- (wo; 
BoMon  twenty-four,  buiH  at  Boaton.  In  Rhode  laland,  Warrtm,  thirty-two; 
ProvUtnet,  twenty  ei^t,  built  at  Providence.  In  Marylaid,  VIrgMa,  twen 
ly-«ight,  buUt  at  AnnapoUa.  In  Connecticut,  THtmltutt,  twenty-eight,  buih 
at  New  London.  In  New  York,  Comgrem,  twenty -eight ;  Mmngomtry,  tw«i. 
ty  four,  built  at  Poughkeepaie,  on  the  Hndaon.  Durh^  the  war,  Congreaa 
authorixed  the  purchaae,  or  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  veaaela,  three  of  them  of  aeventy-foor  guna. 

t  The  foUowing  gentlemen  compoaed  thia  flrat  general  naval  commiltee. 
MeMfi.  Bartlrtt,  Hancock,  Hopkina,  Deane,  Lewia,  Crane,  B.  Morria,  Head, 
ChaM.  R.  H.  Lee,  Hewea,  Oadaden,  aad  HTrnrttfrnn      fmnmh,  L,  973. 

t  John  Niion,  John  Wharton,  and  Francia  Hopkiiwon  wetn  appointed, aad 
each  allowed  a  aalaiy  of  fifleen  huadred  doUara  a  year. 

\  Jawrmmit  <(f  Congrtu^  v.,  «n.  The  three  commiaaioner*  were  each  al- 
lowed a  yearly  aahiry  of  fourteen  thouaand  dolUra,  Continental  money,  equiv 
alent,  at  that  time,  to  about  aeven  hundred  dollara  hard  money.  The  nom 
inal  amount  of  thia  aakiy  waa  to  la  vared  according  to  the  aUte  of  the  pa 
per  currency.    Their  aecivtary  waa  John  Browu,  wlioae  name  appeara  at- 


tached trt  all  commiaaiona  iaaued  dnring  the  ^rtjve  exiatence  of  the  board.  Oa 
the  fourth  of  May,  1T80,  the  board  reported  a  device  for  an  admiralty  aeal  (aec 
next  page)  aa  followa  t  thirteen  bare,  mutuary  aupporting  each  other,  altem 
ate  red  and  white,  in  a  bhie  (laid,  and  aurmounting  aa  anchor  proper.  The 
craat,  a  ahip  under  aaJL  The  ntotto,  Simtttiom  tt  imttmanu—**  Suataiainc 
and  Suatained."  The  legend.  t/.S.A.  SigU.  Akeel.  Twenty  montha  earlier 
than  thia  a  committee  waa  appnint^l  to  <<  prepare  a  aeal  for  the  Treaanry 
and  Navy."  I  have  never  aeen  an  impreaaion  of  the  former,  d  it  waa  evet 
made.  The  aketrh  of  the  admirahy  aeal  given  oa  the  next  page  1  made  (torn 
an  impreaaion  attached  to  a  commiaaion  iaaued  m  ITSl,  and  now  in  { 
■on  of  Peter  Porce,  la^,  ofWaabii^ton  City,   ^ 
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tabllahed.  with  an  orguiixatlon  ■fmllar  to  the  other,  which  was 
•^led  "The  Board  of  the  Middle  DUtrict** 

ADotber  change  in  the  administration  of  naral  affairs  ap- 
pears to  hare  occnrred  in  1781.  when  General  James  Reed  was 
invested  by  Congress  with  full  power  to  conduct  the  busincsa 
of  the  ••  Middle  Department;**  and  General  Alexander  M'Dou- 
gal  was  elected  *•  Secretary  of  Marine.**  In  August  following, 
a  general  •*  Agent  of  Marine'*  was  appointed,  to  act  under  the 
Immediate  direction  of  Congress,  and  in  this  capacity  tiie  name 
of  Robert  Morris  is  often  found.  Indeed,  that  distinguished 
flnancier  appears  to  have  had  a  general  supenrision  of  naral  af- 
fairs, either  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  whole  war.  Many 
privateers  were  fitted  out  by  him  on  his  own  account,  and  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  patriotism  made  him  an  eflident  *•  Agent 
of  Marine." 

In  November,  1776,  Congress  determined  the  relative  rank 
of  naval  and  military  oiBcers,  as  follows :  admiral^  as  a  gentrml ; 
viee-admiralt  as  tuutenant  gtntral;  rear-admirol,  as  mt^cr  gtn- 
eral ;  eommodnre,  as  brigadier  general ;  e^Hain  of  a  ship  of  forty 
guns  and  upward,  as  a  colonel;  captain  of  a  ship  of  ten  to 
twenty  guns, as  major ;  lieutenant,  as  captain*  Congress  also 
lecided  that  tile  relative  rank  of  naval  commanders  with  each 
otiier  should  not  be  determined  by  Oie  date  of  nomination  or 
appointment  previous  to  October.  1776.  when  such  relative 
rank  was  fixed  by  that  body  for  twenty-six  officers  then  in  the 
service.  After  that  date  the  rank  was  determined  by  the  date 
of  the  commission. 

The  avowed  object  of  Congress  in  fitting  out  armed  Tessela 
was  to  intercept  British  transports  having  supplies  for  the 


Congress,  as  well  as  prorindal  cruiaera  and  privateen. 
In  Febniary,*  Commodore  Baek  Hopkins,  with  a  small 
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royal  army  in  America.  In  this  service  they  were  very  efll- 
dent,  and  a  larger  portion  of  ammunition,  good  arms,  and  mil- 
itary stores  were  thus  obtained  by  the  patriots  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war.  The  chief  theater  of  operations  in 
1776  was  in  the  waters  of  the  New  England  coast,  yet  some 
Important  movements  were  made  southward  by  the  vessels  of 

*  Th«  Ibllowing  '»  a  list  of  tb*  naval  rommaadera  appointed  bj  Coiifrwa 
d«riii(  th«  war,  with  tW  date  of  their  raapocUve  coramiaabaB,  aecordn^  to 
dw  Joumali  ^  Camgrtm  t 

177A,  D*ctmb€r  «.  Ewk  Hopkina,  Dadkjr  Salatonatall,  Abraham  Whip 
pie,  Hicholaa  Biddle.  John  D.  Hopkioa.  -  17T6.  jfyrU  IT.  Wilhan  Manly. 
laaac  Coaneau.  —  J*ma  0.  Thomaa  Thompaon.  Samoel  Tompkina.  Chriato- 
pher  Miller,  Joba  Barrjr,  Thomaa  Read,  Cbarlaa  Aleiaoder,  Jamea  Nkbol- 
um.—j¥m  1ft.  Hector  M'lCeil,  Thomaa  Qrennall.— i#i%n«(  13>  KUahaa  Hia- 
■MiL— ili^pMi  m.  John  Hodfe,  Jobs  Manlry.— Ono6«r  la  Lambert  Wickee, 
WilliaB  Hallock,  Hnjreted  Hacker,  laaiah  Robinaoa,  John  PanI  Jonea, 
Jamea  Joaiah,  Joeeph  Olney,  Jamea  Robinaon.  John  Voni^,  Sliaha  Warner, 
LMBtenant-commandant  J.  Baldwin,  Lieutenant- commandant  Thomaa  Al 
bertaon.  —  IHT,  Fthnmr^  6.  Henry  Jobnaon.  —  itarrh  1&  Daniel  Waten, 
flemuel  Tucker.— I7T^  iWay  1.  Willi«m  Burke.-^JMi«  IS.  Peter  Landaia.— 
Stpttmbtrfh.  8eth  Hardin^.— 1779.  Slumber  17.  Sika  Talbo^  Semwl  Nich 
oleon,  John  If  icholaoa,  Henry  Skbaer,  Benjamin  Dnnn.  Samuel  Chrw. 

The  ibllowiiy  lientenanta  were  commiaaiuned :  1776,  Dtctm'tr  83.  John 

PanI  Jonea,  Rhodea  Arnold. Stanabory.  Hoyated  Hacker,  Jonathan  Pitch- 

er,  Beigamin  Senbary,  Joaeph  Olney,  Eliaba  Wanren,  Thomaa  Wca«ei; 

M'Doufal,  John  FnnninK.  Sxekiel  Barrongba.  Daniel  Vauchan.— ITTA,  Jmtt 
ft.  larael  Tamer,  Joaeph  Doble.  Mark  Dennet.— JWy  n.  Peter  9bora«.  John 
Wheelwrifht,  Joakb  Sbnckford.  —  jlugut  17.  William  Bamca.    Tbomaa 

▼anghan.— ifM<w«f  SA  Jonathan  Malthy.  David  Pbippa, Wilaon.  Joltn 

Nirholeon.  — 1777,  February  5.  El^ab  Bowen.  —  Jyfutt  &  John  Rodeg.  — 
4mcmn  is.  William  Moileaton.— 17B1,  Jm{^  9a  Richard  Dale.  Alexaadrr  Mnr- 
agr, Plunkett.  Joahua  Barney,  Isaac  Buck,  John  Stcrena.  Aqnilla  Johna. 

See  Ooldaboroofh'a  Natal  CkronieU,  L,S. 


squadron,*  left  the  Delaware  to  operate  against  the  fleet  ot  Lord 
Dunmore,  then  on  the  Virginia  coast.  At  the  same  time,  Cap- 
tain Barry,  a  skillful  ship-maater  of  Baltimore,  sailed  in  the 
aamo  direction  with  the  Lexington.^  Hopkina  proceeded  fiar- 
ther  south,  and  made  a  descent  upon  tiie  island  of  New  Prov- 
idence (one  of  die  Bahamas),  for  the  puipose  of  seizing  a  Isrgs 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  deposited  there.  He  land- 
ed three  hundred  marinsa,  under  Captain  Micho]%  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  (now  Nsssau),  and  made  tlia 
governor  (Brown^)  and  a  few  others  piisoDers.b  **  "^ 
The  governor  had  sent  away  the  powder,  but  one  hundred 
cannons  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory. 

On  lesvlng  the  Bshamas,c  Hopkins  ssiled  for  the 
New  EDglsnd  coast,  snd.  while  off  tLe  east  end  of   '"*^^" 
Long  Islsnd,  fell  in  with  two  small  British  ressels,  sad  cap- 

*  The  aqoadren  oosaialed  of  the  Jf/Hd,  twenty  a«|fat  f«aa,  CommuJow 
Hopkina;  the  Cohumbtu,  twenty-eight  gone,  Captain  Abraliaa  Whipple,  tba 
commander  oC  the  expedition  to  deetroy  the  Oaap«a  in  177t  (<we  pi^  61} : 
Andrtm  Doria,  fourteen  guna.  Captain  Nicbolaa  Biddle ;  JM<t«ri«n  C«ta(. 
aixtemi  gaaa,  Captain  Joha  B.  Hopkina ;  JVeetdtewct,  twe)*«  gma,  CaptaiB 
Haiard )  and  the  Feleen,  SeorpleH,  and  Crmiter,  wkicli  wmtm  to  JAia  then 
at  Cape  Pear.  Conunodora  Hopkiae  hold  tba  mak  of  enmaaaader  in-chief  li 
tbe  aavy,  a  retative  poaition  to  that  of  Waahiqgtoa  is  the  arnay.  Bia  p^ 
waa  oae  buadred  and  twenty-Sw  doOam  a  moath,  and  he  waa  (Vvqoeatly  mi 
The  Araf 


ensign  ever  shown  by  a  i 

American  manoTwar  waa  rnia- 

ed  on  board  the  Alfrtd,  in  the 

Delawara,  in  December,  1775. 

by  the  handa  of  John    Paul 

Jonee,  then  Hopkins's  flrvt  Ueu 

tenant    Tliis  flag,  accord  iiy  to 

a  portrait  of  Hopkins's  publish 

ed  in   London  in  1776,  wa^  a 

plain  ground,  with  a  pime-trte  in 

the  center.   At  the  top  were  the 

wonU  Libtrtv  Trtt,  and  at  the 

bottom.  Appeal  to  God.     The 

Union  flag  with  thirteen  stripes, 

adopted  by  the  army  on  the  Artt 

of  January,  I77fi,  was  alao  rfia- 

pla^ed.    This  had  a  reftreaeotatioa  oTa  rattle-eaake. with  the  ^ 

tread  on  me. 

f  On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  Barry  captured  the  Edtemrd,  aa  armed  lea- 
der of  the  Britiph  ubip  Liverpool,  after  a  te^ra  eagi^ment  la  October  U 
lowing,  the  Lrxinrtim  waa  commanded  by  Captaia  Ualhick.  and  wbea  n 
turning  (Vora  the  West  Indies,  she  vaa  captamd  by  the  Pearl,  aad  a  pnaa 
rrew  (.laced  on  board  of  her.  The  Americaaa  aroae  apea  aad  oeaiywaied 
this  crew,  and  took  the  Lexingtom  iato  Bahinipra. 

I  Oovemor  Brown  waa  afterward  exrhaagad  for  Ln«d  Slirlia^ 
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tared  them.*  OntfaedxtfaorAprDbefdlin  with  the 
'^  QtMMgom^  twentynioe  pouoden,  Captahi  Tyringham 
Howe,  wish  one  bondred  and  fifty  men.  With  the  aid  of  tho 
Cah9H  and  the  Co/hm^iu.  the  Alfrtd  compeHed  the  Gkatgrno  to 
fly  toward  Newport,  leaving  her  a  prise  for  the  Americana. 
With  thia  and  hia  other  priaea,  Hopkina  went  into  New  Lon- 
don, haring  hiat  twenty-three  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  commodore  wm  cenanred  by  Coogreaa  for  haring  de* 
parted  Arom  hia  inatnictiona  **  to  annoy  the  enemy's  abipa  upon 
the  coatta  of  the  Southern  Statea,"  and,  after  taking  hia  little 
b  Jan.  t,  flMt  into  NarraganieC  Bay.  he  waa  diamiated  from  the 
1777.  terTice.b  No  naral  commaoderin*chief  waa  snbae- 
qnently  appointed.  Odier  oiBcera  in  thia  eruiae  appear  to  hare 
been  cenaared.  Whipple  waa  tried  for  not  aiding  the  Alfr*i^ 
bat  was  acquitted.  Hazard,  for  some  cauae  not  recorded, 
was  caahlered,  and  his  Teasel  waa  placed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  Paul  Jones. 

Captain  Jonea  cmtaed  between  Boston  and  tfie  Ddaware, 
and  sometimes  as  far  aouth  as  the  Bermudas,  and  waa  alwaya 
•ucceasfttL  While  off  the  coaat  of  the  Carollnaa,  In  Septem- 
ber.e  the  Providence  was  chased  by  the  frigate  SoUbef^ 
twenty-eight  guns,  but,  by  skillful  maneuvering,  es- 
caped. She  also  escaped  from  the  Mi{ford,  thirty-two  guna, 
and,  proceeding  eastward,  captured  twelve  flihing  veasels  off 
Canseau.  With  fifteen  prizes.  Jones  returned  to  Newport 
In  the  mean  while,  Whipple  with  the  Columbue,  and  Riddle 
witii  the  littto  Doria,  fourteen  guns,  were  suceessfolly  engaged 
upon  the  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  coasts.  It  is  said  that 
the  prizea  of  the  DorIa  were  so  numerous,  that  when  she  en- 
tered the  Delaware  she  bore  only  five  of  her  original  crew,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  among  the  captured  vesaela.  He 
succeaa  of  Biddle  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Randoipk^  thirty-two  guna,  a  new  veaaeL 

Tlie  colony  veaaels  of  New  England  were  exceedingly  active. 
Between  the  time  when  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  In  March, 
and  midsummer,  thirty  English  vessels,  filled  with  supplies, 
were  captured  by  them.   The  D^enee,  CapUin  Harding,  a  little 
Connecticut  veaael  of  fourteen  guns,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful   On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  that  vessel, 
with  the  armed  schooner  Lee  and  three  small  pri  vateera,  battled 
more  than  an  hour  with  two  British  transports  in  Mantnake) 
Roads,  near  Boston,  and  were  victorious.    'The  transports,  wl£ 
two  hundred  soldiers  and  a  large  quantity  of  storea,  were 
■    taken  into  Boston.    The  next  day  the  Dtfenee  captured  an- 
other transport,  with  one  hundred  men.    These  prizea,  with 
ythoae  of  the  Doria,  deprived  the  Britiah  army  of  about  five 
'  hundred  soldiers. 
y     In  November,  Captain  Jones  took  command  of  the  A^ed, 
'  and,  with  the  Frooidemee,  aailed  from  Newport  for  Nova  Scotia. 
When  a  few  days  out,  he  captared  the  Melliek,  loaded  with  sup- 
pUea  for  the  army  forming  In  Canada,  under  Burgoyne.    This 
was  a  valuable  prize,  and  was  conducted  safely  into  Boston, 
after  a  long  chaae  by  the  Mi^ford. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1776,  several  cruisers  were  sent  to- 
ward the  West  Indies.  Among  these  was  the  lUprieal,  Cap- 
tain Wickes,  which,  after  taking  several  prizes  on  the  way,  en- 
countered the  En^ish  sloop  Shark,  sixteen  guns,  near  Mar- 
Ifakique.  After  fighting  more  than  an  hour,  the  Skmrk  was  re- 
pulsed, and  the  Reprigal  returned  to  the  Delaware,  whence 
she  soon  sailed  for  the  coast  of  France.  Being  the  first  Amer- 
ican armed  ship  which  had  appeared  in  the  European  waters.  ^ 
she  attracted  much  attention.  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  ap  \ 
pointed  a  commissioner  to  the  French  court,  was  a  passenger. 
The  Riprieol,  after  landing  Franklin,  captared  severid  prizes  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  among  others,  the  royal  Engliah  packet 
aalling  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  These  prizes  were  sold,^ 
and  the  government  proceeda  were  used  by  the  American  com- 
missinnwa  for  purchasing  other  veaaels  In  French  porta.  Hie 
following  summer,  Wickes,  with  a  little  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  R0prieMl,  Lexington,  and  cutter  Dolftkin,  aailed  entirely 
around  Irehmd.  sweeping  the  chsnnel  in  its  whole  breadth,  and 
eaptaring  and  destroying  a  great  number  of  merchant  veaaela. 
Thia  cruise  produced  a  great  impreaaion  on  the  public  mind  in 
England,  and  compelled  France  either  to  unmaak  and  show  Its 
decided  friendship  for  the  rebellious  colonies,  or  pronounce  a 
diaclaimer.  Policy  dieteted  the  latter  course,  and  the  Amer- 
ican vesaela  were  ordered  to  leave  the  Freneh  eoaat  When 
retaming  home  in  September,*!  the  Lexington  was  cap- 
*  '^    tared  by  the  AkrU    The  Seprital  was  wrecked  on  the 


coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  CapUin  Wickes,  with  all  of  hia 
gallant  crew,  except  the  cook,  perished. 

Doctor  Franklin  carried  wiUi  him  to  France  a  number  of 
blank  commissiobs,  for  army  and  navy  ofllcers,  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  president  of  Congress.  These  he  and  tiie  other 
commissioners  filled  as  occasion  required.  Under  one  of  these 
commissions,  Captain  Conyngham  sailed  from  Dunkirk  (in  the 
north  of  France)  in  the  brig  Surpriee,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1T77.  On  the  fourth  be  took  a  brig  called  the  Joeifk,  and  on 
the  seventh  he  captared  the  packet  Prince  qf  Orange.  With 
these  he  returned  to  Dunkirk  on  the  tentii.  In  conspquence 
of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  English  emliaasador,  theae 
prizea  were  roleaaed,  and  Conyngham  and  his  crew  impris- 
oned. The  French  government  was  unwilling  to  offend  the 
American  eommiasioners,  and  allowed  them  to  fit  out  another 
▼eaael  at  Dunkirk,  called  the  Rtoenge,  In  which  Conyngham 
and  hia  crew  aailed  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  two 
British  vessels  to  convey  them  to  England  to  be  tried  for  pira- 
cy. The  Reeonge  sought  the  British  transports  with  Hessian 
aoldiers,  but  was  unsuccessful  She  made  many  prizes  of 
merchantmen,  and  tiius  placed  quite  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  ttie  coramisdoners.  General  alarm  prevailed. 
Insurance  arose  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  ao  lota 
were  British  merchants  ta  ship  goods  in  English  bottoms,  that 
at  one  time  forty  French  veasels  were  together  loading  in  the 
Thames.* 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
no  less  activity  was  observed  in  the  American  waters.  On  the 
sixth  of  July,  177A.  the  Saekem,  ten  guns.  Captain  Robinson, 
conquered  an  EngHah  letter  of  marque,  after  a  aevere  conteat, 
in  which  both  vessels  lost  an  unuaual  number  of  men.  For 
tais  gallant  act  Robinson  waa  placed  in  command  of  tae  Dorlo, 
and  a  few  daya  afterward  sailed  for  St  Enstatia,  where  the 
Dutch  governor  saluted  her.  For  tais  indiscretion  the  govern- 
or was  removed  fh>m  office.  On  leaving  that  Island,  the  Doria 
fell  in  with  and  captared  tlie  Raee-koree,  an  English  twelve-gun 
ship,  which  lost  in  the  action  a  greater  portion  of  Its  oflioera 
and  crew,  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  tae  last  cruise  of 
the  Doria.  She  was  burned  in  the  Delaware  in  1777,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  tae  hands  of  the  British.  On  tae  twelfta 
of  October  following,*  tae  Ranger,  eighteen  guns.  Cap- 
tahi  Hudson,  took  a  British  brig  among  tae  Weat  In-  * 
dlea,after  aeonfilctoftwohoura.  This  event,  the  naval  oper- 
ations upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  taose  of  Captahi  Manloy,  on 
the  New  England  coast  already  detailed,  cloaed  the  marine 
warfare  of  1776,  and  wita  honor  to  tlie  Americans.  Accord- 
ing to  Almonte  Remembrancer,  taree  hundred  and  forty-two 
Britiah  vessels  fHI  into  the  handa  of  the  Americana  during  that 

year.  Forty-four 
of  taem  were 
recaptared,  and 
four  were  burn* 
^^^^^.  ed.    The  Ameri- 

^^  ^^^^^B^^^^  ^'^°'  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

M|  ^^^^U^^^^k  number  of  vea> 

\i  I  ^^^^^H^  '®^'*  chiefly  mer- 


Eariy  in  Jao- 
oary,  1777,  the 
Randolph,  tairty- 
two  guna.  Cap- 
tain Biddle.  saU- 
ed  on  her  firat 
eruiae.  She  ran 
'nto  Charleston 
harbor,  and  when 
three  days  out, 
after  leaving,  she 
captared  four  Ja- 
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of  twenty  guna.  Elated  wita  thia  success,  the  Carolinians  im- 
mediately fittod  out  four  small  veasels,  wita  an  aggregate  of. 
aixtyfour  gnna,  and  placed  them  under  tae  general  command 
of  Biddle.  Thia  little  squadron  appeara  not  to  have  accom- 
plished nroch,  and  in  March  tae  following  yeari*  the  f  ^mmh  r 
Randolph  blew  up.  while  in  action  wita  the  Britiah  ina  ' 
ship  Yarmouth,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;! 

•  L«tt«r  ofSiM  Dmm  to  Bolwft  Morrk. 
tTlM«hiiww«i«i|aitocloMtogMbOTattlMtiM     Haayft^MaUeftlM 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Biddle  and  all  of  hU  crew  perUhed,  except  four  men,  who 
dung  to  a  piece  of  the  wreck.* 

In  March,  ITH,  the  American  thip  Ca^  Captain  Olney, 
waa  captured  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  .On  the  nineteenth 
of  April  following,  thi«  loaa  was  compensated  by  the  capture 
of  two  British  transports,  south  of  Long  Island,  by  the  Tmrn- 
buUt  twenty  eight  guns.  Captain  SalstoosUU.  These  contained 
Taluable  stores.  Soon  after  this,  the  Hancock^  thir^-two  guns, 
Captain  John  Manley,  and  the  Bonon^  twenty-four  guns,  Captain 
Hector  M'Neil,  encountered  the  Rainbow^  forty*four  guns,  Sir 


George  Collier.  While  Manley  was  preparing  for  an  attack, 
M'Neil  deserted  him.  Knowing  the  dispsirity  in  strength,  Man- 
ley  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  chased  and  captnred  by  the 
enemy.  Manley  was  tried  for  the  loes  of  his  reasel,  but  hon- 
orably acquitted ;  M'Neil  was  dismissed  from  the  serriee. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1777,  the  RaUigk  frigate,  Cap- 
tain Thompson,  and  the  Alfrtd^  Captain  Hinman,  captured  a 
snowt  called  Nanqf,  and  from  her  commander  ascertained 
that  a  large  fleet  of  West  Indiamen,  convoyed  by  the  British 
ship-of-war  Druid,  twenty  guns,  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
Thompeon  learned  the  signals  of  the  fleet,  and  started  in  search 
of  them.  He  saw  them  tbe  following  day,  ran  among  them  in 
disguise,  got  a  weatherly  position  of  the  Druid,  and  then  de- 
manded a  surrender.  It  was  refused,  and  within  twenty  min- 
utes the  Raleigh  gare  her  twelve  broadsides.  A  heavy  squall 
came  on,  the  fleet  were  dispersed,  the  belligerents  separated, 
and  the  Druids  much  shattered,  escaped  to  England.  In  this 
gallant  aflfair  the  Raleigh  lost  only  three  men.  The  A^frtd,  be- 
ing rather  a  slow  sailer,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  engagement  They  joined  a  few  hours  afterward,  and 
sailed  for  France.  Several  minor  enterprises  were  success- 
fully carried  out  after  this,  and  the  year  1777  doaed  with  a 
loss  to  tibe  British  of  fpfur  hundred  and  six^seven  merchant* 
men,  notwithstanding  they  had  seventy  sail  of  war  vessels  on 
the  American  coast 

The  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  rati- 
fied on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778,  and  speedily  French  war 
vessels  were  cruising  among  the  West  Indies  and  along  the 
American  coast  These  gave  great  relief  to  die  colonists,  and 
infused  new  courage  into  the  Continental  armies.  Congress, 
at  the  same  time,  fitted  out  some  frigates  and  smaller  vessels^ 
among  which  was  the  AUioKct,  thirty-two  guns  (built  at  Sal- 
isbury, BCassachusetts),  which  became  the  favorite  of  the  pa 
triots.  Early  in  January*  die  Pravidmet,  Captain  Rath- 
*'  *^^  bume,  sailed  for  the  Bahamas.  With  twenty-five  men 
and  some  American  prisoners,  the  captain  went  a^ore  upon 
New  Providence,  seized  the  Fort  at  Nassau,  and  took  poasea- 
sion  of  the  town  and  six  vessels  lying  in  port  He  held  it  two 
days,  and  then,  after  spiking  die  cannons,  and  removing  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  to  his  vessel,  he  burned  two 
of  his  prizes,  and  departed  without  losing  a  man. 

RsMdo^h  M  upoD  tiM  YmmomA,  and  an  Ammican  flac  (brlad  and  oaiiuwd, 
waa  blown  in  upon  bar  forecaatle. 

*  Nkbolaa  Biddl«  waa  a  native  of  Philadolpbia,  wUera  ha  waa  born  in  ntO. 
B«  want  to  aaa  at  thirtaan  yaara  of  age,  and  aftar  maojr  periloua  voyacM,  an- 
tarad  Um  Britiah  Mrrica  aa  a  raidshipmaa.  Ha  aftarward  want  on  a  vograca, 
•adar  tba  Honorabia  Captain  Pbippa,  toward  tha  North  Pola,  in  oonpanjr 
with  Nalaon,  who  wna  abo  a  volnnteer.  Tha  commodota  made  tbam  both 
cockawaina.  Ha  ratamad  to  Amarica  two  jaara  ktor  0775),  and  aapooaiac 
tha  caoaa  of  the  coloniita,  antarmi  into  tha  naval  farrica  of  Paanajrlvaaia, 
in  a  amall  vaaaal  called  tha  Cmmtdtn.  Ha  afterward  took  coounand  of  tha 
Jbuk%*  Doria,  and  aubiaqnanUy  of  tha  Randolph,  in  which  ha  pariehad.  Ha 
waa  aavarcijr  wounded  in  the  thifb,  and  waa  aittinf  in  a  chair,  with  ha  ani^ 
feoo,  when  the  ahip  oiaw  up.    Ha  waa  twaatir-aavaa  jmn  ofafa  whan  ha 


t  A  "  anow"  la  a  vaaael  M|aipped  with  two  nastt  reaembling  the  main  and 
fhramaat  of  a  Atf,  and  a  third  Mnall  maat,  abaft  the  raain-maat,  caro'ti«  a  try- 
■aiL  Thaae  vaaaela  wera  mnch  oaad  ia  the  merchant  Mrriea  at  tha  time  of 
the  Revolution. 

%  The  principal  veeaaia  were  the  Jlliane*,  thirt j-two  fune ;  C—frtm,  thir* 
ty-two ;  and  Q^m  nfFrmnct,  twenty  e^t,  Aiao  tha  aloopa  Rmngtr,  Gatt$, 
and  Stratvgu 


In  Febroaryb  die  RaUi^h  and  J{firtd  left  L'Orien^ 
and  on  the  ninth  of  March  they  were  chased  by  the 
Britiah  ships  Ariudng  and  Cere$.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Ayrtd,  which  resulted  in  her  capture, 
with  the  captain  and  crew.  The  Raleigh  did  ntk  aaaist  the 
Alfrtd,  and  escaped.  Captain  Thompson  was  censured  by 
Congress  for  not  aiding  Captain  Hinman,*  was  suspended  from 
command,  and  after  a  trial  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
On  die  thirtiedi  day  of  Mareh,  the  Ftr^io,  twenty-ei^  guns^ 
Captain  Jamea  Nicholson,  sailed  down  the  Chesapeake  on  her 
first  cniise,  and  during  the  first  night  her  unskillful  pQot  ran 
her  across  a  sand  bar,  which  deprived  her  of  her  rudder.  At 
dawn  two  English  armed  diips  appeared  very  near,  when 
Nicholson,  peroetvlog  his  peril,  escaped,  with  his  papers,  to  the 
shore.  The  Virginia  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  yet  so 
prudent  was  the  course  of  Nicholson  considered,  that  henras 
not  censured  for  the  loss  of  the  vesseL 

Early  hi  May,  1778,  John  Paul  Jones  appeared,  for  the  first 
dme,  in  European  waters,  in  command  of  the  Ranger,  eighteen 
guns;  a  vessel  quite  too  inferior  for  such  an  able  officer.  Jones 
made  several  important  prizes  in  the  Britiah  channela,  and  un- 
dertook the  bold  enterprise  of  capturing  the  Drake,  an  En^iah 
ship-of- war  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Carrickfergua,  Ireland.  Fail- 
ing in  thia,  he  sailed  to  die  English  coast,  entered  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  seized  the  forts,  spiked  the  cannona,  and,  setting 
fire  to  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  other  vessels,  departed. 
The  people  of  Whitehaven  extinguished  the  flames  and  saved 
the  shipping.  From  that  day,  even  to  the  present  die  name  oi 
Paul  Jones  has  been  there  associated  with  Ideas  of  piracy  and 
devastation.  His  exploit  spread  terror  along  the  English  coast, 
and  produced  a  great  aensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Jones  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, cniised  up  and  down  between  the  Solway  and  Clyde,  and 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  at  his  residence 
on  St  Mary's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  The  eari  was  absent 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  enterprise  carried  ofif  plate  to  the 
value  of  about  five  htmdred  dollars.  When  thia,  among  other 
booty,  was  sold  in  the  port  of  Brest  Jones  purchaaed  it,  and  re- 
turned it  to  Lady  Selkirk,  with  a  letter  expresahig  his  re- 
gret at  the  occurrence.t   On  die  twenty-fourth  of  Aprik 
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*  Captain  Binmaa  waa  one  of  the  bnvaat  of  tba  naval  haroea  of  the  Raw 
olntjon.  Hia  ramaina  leat  beneath  a  baaotifol  marble  moaomaot,  niaetaaa 
feet  in  height,  at  Stuniafton,  Connecticat,  cooatnictad  ia  18&8,  hj  Fabar  A 
Bird,  of  New  Tort.  The  follownc  elaborate  inacriptioa  npoa  the  aoooaeat 
contaiaa  all  tha  muat  important  eranta  hi  hia  pablic  life,  and  aarvaa  tha  par 
poae  of  a  biographical  akatch : 

"  In  OMmory  of  Captain  EHAm  Himwum,  United  Statea  Vavjr,  a  patriot  of 
the  R«vulutJon ;  bom  March  9, 1794— Died  Auguat  SO,  1807.  ajcad  aaveoljr- 
three  yeara^  At  the  age  of  foanaea  be  weat 
to  aaa,  waa  a  captain  at  nintteeo,  aad  far 
maay  yaara  aailad  to  Kofopa.  aad  the  Kaal 
UMlWeetlndiea.  On  tha  commeaceiaaut  of 
the  Revolataoa,  ha  abandoaad  a  iocratiaa  bB»- 
•neaa,  aad  devoted  hia  whole  aarriee  to  hn 
'roantry.  He  waa  one  of  tha  firac  appotat 
•00018  by  Coofraaa  to  tha  navy,  aad  aarvad 
vith  hoMtr  throogbont  the  whole  war  ear 
ceaaively  conaiaadia(  the  Marf»ik  dt  Lm 

the  akwp-of-war  /VaaMmer,  and  the  jyhtd. 
thirty-two  (una.  Captain  Bmnaa.  in  com 
maad  of  the  Alfrtd,  aailad  in  cooapaay  wilfa 
the  BmMgk,  thirty  C""^  Captain  T 
On  U.e  nmth  of  March,  1778,  they  were 
by  two  Britiah  ahipa  of  dw  line,  the  i 
and  Ctreit  aad  the  A{frU,  ^nar  «chta« 
bravely,  and  beinf  deeertad  by  tha  JBalc^p*, 
throof  h  tha  cowardice  of  her  captain,  waa 
compelled  to  aarraoder.  He  waa  tafcea  ta 
Knf^land  and  impriaooed  —  eecapad  thfoi^eh 
the  aaaiatance  of  friende— waa  takea  la  Loa- 
doo,  whcfa  he  aaw  handbilla  ottmB^  Are 
hnndred  poaada  for  hia  head,  dearnbi^  par 
aoa,  Me.  He  Saally  eae^ed  to  Franca.  Oa 
retnni,  Captain  Thompeon  waa  ettart- 
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ia(  tha  loaa  of  the  A{fird,  and  Captain  Bia- 
man  waa  honorably  acquitted.  In  17M,  whan  the  CmutUmUm  (old  Iioa- 
aidea)  waa  laanchad,  Praaideat  Adanaa  tendered  the  conunaad  affaar  to  Ca^ 
tain  Hiaman,  hat  fhmi  hia  advanced  age.  he  declined.  He  died  fell  of  yaati^ 
leaving  hia  character,  aa  a  ntaa,  ef  nnfaapaaehabla  iaiagrity  aad  atathag 
worth ;  a  rich  legacy  to  hia  daecandanta. 

**  Thia  moonment  ia  phued  bera  by  lua  two  grandaoaa,  Jamtt  btg*rmtH 
Dmy,  and  ThoimmM  Dmjf.** 

Captain  Bockby,  of  ffew  London,  who  died  ia  ISM.  at  tha  age  of  aiaa<| 
five  yeara,  waa  Hinmaa'a  Arat  lieataaant  ia  coamand  el  tha  J|/Wrf: 

f  Tha  editor  of  the  P*aoHmt  HUtay  ^tkt  Rtign  nfGtargt  i««  7Mr<  i 
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Jonei  again  appeared  off  Carrickfergoi,  when  the  Drake  went 
out  to  give  him  battle.  The  conflict  lasted  one  hour  and  four 
minutes,  when  the  DraU,  dreadfully  shattered,  and  forty  of 
her  men  killed  or  wounded,  struck  and  surrendered.  With 
the  Dralu,  and  her  surviving  crew  and  Other  captives,  Jones 
sailed  up  the  North  Channel,  went  around  Irelanid,  nude  sev- 
eral prizes,  and  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  eighth  of  May.  We 
shall  meet  him  again  in  the  British  waters  presently. 
The  French  fleet,  under  Count  D'Estaing,  arrived  upon  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  July,*  and  under  the  aagis  of  its  pow< 
*  ^^  er  the  American  cruisers  became  bolder,  and  caused 
greater  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
twenty-filth  of  .September,  Captain  Barry*  (formerly  of  the 


^X'^Cy-i^  /3i 


Letin^UM)  sailed  from  Boston  in  command  of  the  RaUigk,  with 
a  brig  and  sloop  under  convoy.  On  the  following  day,  two  Brit- 
ish vessels  (the  Biq>tr«ment,  fifty  guns,  Captain  Wallace,  and 
the  Unicorn,  twenty-eight  guns)  gave  chase,  and  at  noon  an 
action  commenced  with  the  latter,  which  lasted  seven  hours. 
Barry  was  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  foe,  and  when 
night  fell  he  resolved  to  escape  to  an  island  with  his  crew,  and 
bum  his  vessel.  One  large  party  had  landed,  and  the  boat  re- 
turned for  others,  when  It  was  ascertained  that  a  subordinate 
officer  had  treacherously  surrendered  the  vessel.  Barry  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  crew  escaped  to  the  main,  after 
losing  twenty-five  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Unicom  lost 
ten  men  killed  and  many  wounded.  This  was  the  closing  com- 
bat  of  importance  by  the  regular  marines  in  1778. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1770,  the  fHgate  AUianet,  com- 
manded by  Landais.  a  Frenchman,  sail- 
ed for  France,  bearing  La  Fayette  U 
passenger.  Landids  was  personally 
unpopular,  and  being  a  Frenchman,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  Americans  to  serve 
under  him.  The  crew  of  an  English  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  were  impressed  into  the  service,  a 
measure  which  resulted  in  imminent  peril  to  the  vessel  and 
passengers.  The  Englishmen,  seventy-five  in  number,  planned 
a  revolt,  the  details  of  which  contemplated  the  moat  horrid 

»7.  wy*  otJoam:  "  H»  cwrM  offdl  th«  plaU  ud  oih«r  T»lu«bl«  tfticlMj** 
but  aacMMrooaly.  ud  with  tba  •wUmt  iDtrntion  ofroiMvpraMotinc  tb*  cImt. 
actor  of  JnoM,  nrnita  BMDtionii«  th«  bet  aClbm  booorabia  raturn  oTth*  nlvar. 
•  John  lUrry  wia  born  in  Irahmd  in  1746.  He  wu  pbc«d  on  bowd  a  imt 
ehanUnnn  «l  an  tuiij  «(•.  »nd  at  fnartMn  b«  eini(T«tMl  to  AoMncm,  wber*  ba 
pvmMd  bi*  Tocatjon.  He  mtortd  tb«  naval  aarvice  of  Concrau  in  ITTS,  and 
WM  ainploycd  in  Sttinf  for  aaa  tba  firat  flaat  that  aailad  from  Phikdaipbia. 
Ha  conciaoad  nclira  in  Um  aarriea  dannf  iba  wbola  war,  and  down  to  tba 
fmr  othm  daath.  wbaa  ba  was  in  command  of  tha  frijCBta  (AiUtd  Aocm.  Ha 
diad  at  Pbiladalphia,  oo  tba  thiitaantb  ofSaptambar,  1808,  at  tba  afa  of  fifty- 


massacre.  An  American  seaman,  who  had  lived  long  in  Ire- 
land, was  wiift»ir«m  by  the  consi^rators  for  a  native  of  that 
country,  and  was  solicited  to  participate  in  the  mutiny.  He 
revealed  the  secret  to  Landais  and  La  Fayette.  The  passen- 
gers, and  American  and  French  seamen,  were  immediately 
armed,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  conspirators  were  to 
strike  the  horrid  blow  they  found  themselves  prisoners.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  were  put  in  irons  and  taken  to  Brest, 
where  the  AlUoMee  arrived  on  the  slkth  of  February.  All  the 
culprits  were  afterward  generoualy  exchanged  a*  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  March,  1779,  one  of  the  most  closely  contested  actions  ot 
the  war  occurred  between  the  Hampden,  twenty  two  guns,  a 
Massachusetts  ship,  and  an  English  Indiamen,in  which  the 
former  was  much  damaged,  and  lost  twentj-one  men.   A  month 
afterward,b  a  little  squadron,  under  the  general  com-   b  Aoril  is, 
mand  of  Captahi  J.  B.  Hopkins,  sailed  on  a  cruise        ^^^ 
from  Boston.    They  first  captured  a  British  privateer  of  four- 
teen guns,  and  received  intelligence  that  a  number  of  trans- 
ports, with  supplies,  were  on  their  way  to  (Seorgia.   The  Amer- 
icans crowded  sai^,  overtook  them  at  sunset  off  Cape  Henry, 
and  captured  seven  of  them.    A  few  days  afterward  they  took 
three  brigs,  all  laden  with  stores.    Among  the  prisoners  last 
taken  were  twenty-four  British  officers,  on  their  way  to  Join 
thehr  regimenU  at  the  South.    Early  in  July.  Captahi  Whipple, 
then  in  command  of  the  Providtnct^  went  on  a  cruise  with  the 
^Ranger  and  Quun  of  FVaaes,  tiie  latter  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Rathbume.    They  soon  fell  in  with  a  large  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, convoyed  by  a  sbip-ofthe-line,  and  made  many  of 
them  prizes.   In  a  pecuniary  view,  this  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  the  war.    The  estimated  value  of  eight 
of  the  prizes  taken  into  Boston  was  over  a  million  of  dollars. 
While  theae  events  were  occurring  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere, an  important  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  tiie  King  of  France  and  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  placed  under  the  command  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
The  sqtaadron  consisted  of  five  vessels,  namely,  the  Due  de 
DuTM,  Alliance,  PaUae,  Cvf,  and  Vengeanct.     The  commis- 
sions of  the  officers  were  given  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  a  limited 
period,  and  the  vessels,  though  all  French,  except  the  AlUjanoe^ 
were  to  be  considered  as  American  ahips,  and  to  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  American  Navy  during  the  cruise.    Before 
the  expedition  sailed  from  L'Orient,  the  name  of  the  Durae, 
Jones's  fiag-ahip,  was  changed  to  Bonhomme  Richard,  in  com- 
pliment to  Dr.  Franklin.    His  crew  of  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five men  was  a  medley  of  representatives  of  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  even  Malays.    The  squadron  aailed  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,c  became  aeattered,  took  a  few 
prizea,  and  returned  to  L'Orient     It  sailed  a  aecond  °  '"^ 
time  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  with  two  strong  French  prt- 
Tsteers,  and  on  the  eighteenth  captured  a  valuable  prize.    Its 
destination  waa  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  on  its  way  several 
little  prizes  were  made.    A  brilliant  course  appeared  before 
the  squadron,  when  a  cloud  appeared.    Captain  Landais,  of 
the  Alliance,  became  insubordinate,  and  refused  to  obey  Oxu- 
modore  Jones.    A  storm  again  separated  the  veasehi.    Tlie 
power  of  the  expedition  was  thiu  weakened,  yet  Jones  did  not- 
quail  before  accumulating  difficulties.    He  boldly  attempted, , 
with  his  own  ship,  and  the  Pallae  and  Vengeance,  to  strike  a 
twenty  gun-ahip  and  two  or  three  men-of-war  cutters,  lying  at 
Leith.    A  storm  arose,  drove  the  Americans  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  defeated  the  enterprise.   Again  Jones  drew  near  land, 
cruised  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scodand,  and  by  the  middle 
of  September  had  captured  thirteen  veasels.    His  exploits  ex- 
cited the  greatest  consternation,  and  many  inhabitants  along, 
the  coast  buried  their  plate.    On  the  twenty  third,  the  whole 
squadron,  except  the  CSt^and  the  two  privateers,  were  togeth- 
er,  a  few  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.   While  pre- 
paring to  capture  a  brig  with  an  armed  pOot-boat,  Jones  saw 
the  Baltic  fleet  of  about  forty  mercbanttncn,  stretching  out  oui 
a  bowline  from  behind  Flamborough  Head,  tmder  convoy  ot 
the  Sarapie,  forty  four  gims.  Captain  Pearson,  and  the  CounUeei 
of  Scarborough,  twenty-two  guns,  Captain  Piercy.    Jones  im 
mediately  signaled  for  a  general  chase,  and  great  confusion  was  > 
soon  observed  among  the  English  ships,  while  the  armed  ves- 
sels maneuvered  with  an  evident  determination  to  defend  tlie 
merchantmen.    Again  Jones's  orders  were  disobeyed  by  Lan- 
dais. who  on  this  occasion  played  the  part  of  both  mutineer  - 
and  coward,  for  the  moment  he  perceived  the  atrength  of  the 
English  vessels  he  sought  safety  by  ordering  the  Alliance  to  ai 
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dHManoe.  Might  Ml  upon  Hm  aoeam,  wfaUa  tibe  Riekmrd  vtd 
PmUa§t  the  StrmpU  ud  aearhcrvngh,  were  maneiiTering  for  ad- 
Tintage.  A  Htde  after  MTen  In  the  ereohig,  the  Riehard  eeme 
within  muaket  shot  of  tlie  Smrapi$,  when  one  of  tlie  moet  det- 
perate  aea-fighte  erer  recorded  commenced.  Jonee  knew  the 
•nperiority  of  the  Su^ftU,  and  aimed  to  lay  hit  veMela  athwart 
her  hawae.  In  the  attempt  the  bowsprit  of  the  Strmpit  ran 
between  the  poop  and  mizxen-mast  of  Uie  Ridim-d.  Jonee  in- 
stantly lashed  the  two  Teasels  together,  and  the  wind  soon 
brought  them  so  close,  fore  and  aft,  that  the  mnzzles  of  their 
respective  cannons  touched  the  sides  of  each  otlier.  In  this 
position  the  action  continued  from  half  past  eight  till  half  past 
ten  in  the  cTenlng,  each  party  fighting  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration. Jones  was  nobly  seconded  by  his  first  lieutenant, 
Richard  Dale,  then  a  young  man  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.* 


llie  conflict  waxed  warmer  and  warmer ;  tbej  fbu^t  hand 
to  hand  with  pike,  pistol,  and  cutiaas,  and  blood  flowed  freely. 
Already  the  Riekmrd  had  been  pierced  by  several  eighteen- 
pound  balls  between  wind  and  water,  and  was  fllling,  and  her 
ten  twelve-pounders  were  completely  sileneed.  Only  three 
nine-pounders  kept  up  a  cannonade,  but  the  marines  in  (he 
round-top  sent  volleys  of  bullets,  witii  deadly  aim,  down  upon 
die  struggling  Englishmen.  Ignited  combustibles  were  scat- 
tered over  the  Sertgri*,  and  at  one  time  she  was  on  flre  in  a 
dozen  places.  At  half  pest  nfaie,  |ust  as  the  moon  arose  in  the 
cloudlMS  sky,  some  cartridges  were  ignited,  and  all  of  the  oAl- 
oers  and  men  of  the  Stra^rUt  abaft  the  main-mast^  were  blown 
up.  Tlurae  times  both  sUim  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction 
appeared  inevitable.  The  scene  was  one  of  appalling  grand- 
eur, while  it  exhibited  men  in  the  character  of  darkest  furies. 

•  KdMrd  Dtle  wm  bora  oo  tb*  nztli  of  Nov«nlMr,  1766.  ia  Norfolk  eo«a- 
ly,  Yirgiaia.  H«  w«at  to  ■••  at  twehr*  yttn  of  ■§■,  aad  contiaMd  Id  tW 
nacrcbaat  Mrric«  until  1779,  when  bobocame  Iraatcoaat  ofa  YifKiaia  crvmt. 
Ha  was  afterward  a  midahipniaa  witb  Captain  Barry,  br  tb«  Ltrmgtem.  Ha 
wna  witb  Captain  Wickaa  ia  bia  cruise  araoa((  tba  Britisb  islands  ia  1777. 
Ha  aftarward  snffarad  a  Vmg  hnpriaoninent  ia  Enfiand,  wbicb  terminatod 
tmmfotvriif  br  !><•  Mcapa,  witb  otbars,  ia  Pebroaiy,  1778.  Ha  waa  recap- 
tturad,  and  anfiarad  anotbar  yaar'a  inpriaonroant,  wbea  ho  again  aacapad  ia 
'  tha  TuU  oniform  of  a  Britiab  oficar.  How  ha  obtained  it  ranaiaa  a  saeraL 
Ha  hastened  to  L'Orient,  joined  Paal  Joaae,  and  ia  September,  1779,  gal- 
iaat(y  fonght  with  him  in  the  aetioa  with  the  Ser^lt.  With  Jones,  be  ra- 
reived  tha  thaaka  of  Coqpraaa  for  this  serrice.  In  1781,  Dale  sailed  as  lien, 
teaant  of  the  THanAwlf,  under  Captain  Nicholaon.    He  waa  severaij  wound- 

•  ed  ia  an  ei^ageioaot,  and  made  pnaoner.  He  waa  aooa  azchaagad,  returned 
to  Pbikdeipbia,  and  in  tha  apncf  "^  1^*^  ^"^^  conmand  ofa  large  aaercbaat 

■ship.  Prom  that  time  until  1794,  be  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  ia  tba 
*Iaat  ladia  tradai  Waabington  selected  him  aa  one  of  the  six  captains  of  tlia 
•navy  in  ITiM,  ibarth  in  rank.  He  was  commissioaad  a  commodors  iu  1801, 
■  and  comiMaded  a  aqnadroo  which  did  fnod  sorriea  ia  tha  Mediterraanui. 
Ia  1803  be  left  the  narj,  and  pasaad  the  remainder  of  bia  d«ya  ia  piJTaU  life 

•  m  Philadelphia.  He  died  on  the  twontjrfouitb  of  Pabraaryi  1U8,  M  ^  afa 
•ofsaveotjryaan. 


While  tiie  conflict  was  at  its  height  tiie  AUismu  approached, 
and,  sailing  around  the  struggling  combaants,  delivered  sev- 
eral broadsides  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage  both  vcsaeh 
equally.*  By  one  of  them  the  Riekmrd  had  eleven  men  killed, 
and  an  officer  mortally  wounded.  At  length  Captain  Pearson, 
who  had  nailed  his  flag  to  his  mast,  pereeiving  his  taiabilily 
kmger  to  endure  the  flght,  struck  his  colors  with  his  own  hand, 
and  gave  up  the  8trttpi$  to  Lieutenant  Dale,  who  was  tiie  first 
to  board  her.t  Ten  minutes  afterward,  the  dmnies*  nf  Semr* 
hvremgk,  which  l)ad  been  fighting  with  the  Pa/lea,  Captidn  Cot- 
ineau,  surrendered,  llie  Riekmrd  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
fast  sinking.  Her  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  . 
Aropit,  and  sixteen  hours  afterward  she  went  down  in  tiie 
deep  waters  off  Bridlington  Bay.  Jones,  with  tlie  remains  of 
his  squadron  and  prizes,  sailed  for  Holland,  and  anchored  off 
the  Texel  on  the  third  of  October.*  The  loss  of  life  ^ 
was  very  heavy  on  bodi  sides.  Jones  estimated  the 
value  of  his  prises  made  during  this  cruise  at  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  British  ntinlster  at  the  Hague,  applied  to 
the  States  General  for  an  order  for  delivering  up  the  5ara^ 
and  SemrheroMgk,  with  Jones  and  his  men.  Their  Hig^  Mi^it- 
in esses  refused  to  interfiere,  for  they  felt  a  secret  friendship 
for  the  struggling  Americans.  By  a  diplomatic  trick  Holland 
avoided  serious  trouble  vrith  Britain,  and  Commodore  Jones, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  as  a  pirate  to  England,  was  soon 
upon  the  ocean  as  commander  of  the  Allimnee>  His  b  Dec.  tr, 
action  with  the  Serapig  gave  hhn  great  eclat  in  Eu-  ^^^ 
rope  and  America,  and  no  subsequent  event  dimmed  his  fame. 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  gave  him  a  gold-mounted  sword,  bearing 
upon  its  blade  the  words  Vindiemti  wurig  Ludowiau  XVI^  rs- 
aiatMrator  sfrcaMo  vindid—**  Lotiis  XVI.,  rewardar  of  the  rel- 
iant assertor  of  the  freedom  of  the  Sea**— surreimded  by  the 
blended  emblems  of  America  and  France4  Louis  also  created 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit ;  Catharine  of  Russia  coo- 
ferred  on  him  the  ribbon  of  St  Anne ;  and  from  Denmark  he  re- 
ceived marks  of  distinction  and  a  pension.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  him  special  thanks ;  and,  ei^t  years 
alterward.c  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  and  «  oct.  i«, 
presented  to  "•  the  Chevalier  John  Paul  Jones,"  of  mr. 
which  the  following  engraving  is  a  true  representation.^ 

*  The  opnioo  generally  prerailad  that  Laodaia  ftrad  into  the  Rk*mrd  tat 
tha  doab^  purpoee  of  killi^  Joaaa  and  compelling  his  ▼easel  to  auimmlai. 
k  order  ^tat  Laodaia  might  retake  her,  tc^gather  with  the  Strmpii,  and  get  al 
the  aclat  (*f  the  rictory.  8aeh  were  the  dkarges  broogfat  agaiaat  him,  and  be 
waa  Busp^nded  ftom  aervice.  After  the  exhibitioa  of  maiq-  vi^riea,  which 
prorad  him  half  inaana,  be  returned  to  America  in  tha  AtlUmei^  and  waa  aooa 
afterward  dismissed  the  service. 

t  It  is  related  that  when  Captain  Pearaon  delivered  hk  ewori  to  Oemaao- 
dore  Joaaa,  he  remarked,  **  I  eaa  not,  sir,  bat  feel  much  mettiacatioa  at  lim 
Idea  of  aorreoderiag  my  aword  to  a  man  who  baa  iba^t  ma  with  a  rope  tiMind 
bia  neck."  Jooaa  received  the  aword,  and  immediately  reiunB^  it,  said, 
"  Ton  have  fought  gallantly,  sir,  and  I  hope  your  king  will  give  yoa  a  better 
ship."  Pearsoa  was  afterward  knighted.  On  bearing  of  it,  Jooes  rvmaried, 
*'  He  deserres  it,  and  if  I  flUl  in  with  him  agafai,  I  will  make  a  lord  ofbim.** 

X  This  sword  is  now  (1848)  in  pnasession  of  Commodore  Joba  Moatgoaa- 
ery  Date,  a  soa  of  Commodore  Rkbard  Dale.  Joai 


\  JaumaU,  xii.,  138.  Tba  engraving  oppoaite  ia  the  siae  of  ti 
copied  ftom  a  lac  simile  ia  the  poeeeasioo  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  So- 
ciety. Oa  ooe  side  is  a  portrait  of  Jonas  n  relief  (said  to  be  an  exceSatt 
likenaas).  with  the  words  JoMtmi  Pamh  Jomat,  Cimatia  Frat/iaa,  CaaaHtm 
AmuHeana—"  The  American  Coagms  to  John  Paul  Joaaa,  comaaaader  of 
tha  flaec"  Upon  the  other  side  is  a  rrprasentation  of  a  naval  battle,  wU 
the  words  ftoattum  naaikm*  captU  amjugatit^  ad  ontm  Scctia,  xxm.  Sk^ 
MtDCCLXXVillL—'*  The  ships  of  tbe  enemy  )iaTii«  been  captarrd  oo  tks 

eoaat  of  Scotland.  twentyUuH  September,  ITTgL**    Tbe  prassnt  y r 

of  this  natkmal  tribute  to  one  of  tbe  bravest  of  men  is  nakaowa.    This  madal 
waa  made  in  Paris,  under  tbe  directioa  of  Mr.  JeOerson,  then  Americaa  asaa- 

John  Paul  was  bom  on  the  aixth  of  Jn)y.  1747,  at  Aibiglaad,  oa  the  Prtt 
of  8olw«y,  ScoUaad.  At  the  age  of  twelve  yean  be  waa  apprenticed  to  a 
abip-mastar  in  the  ViriEinia  trade.  He  waa  on  board  of  a  slaver  fttr  soaae  time, 
and  bythe  death  of  maslar  and  mate  he  became  oomasasdar.  Oa  the  death 
of  ha  mother  la  177S,  be  want  to  Tiigiaia  to  aeCtle.  aad  tbare  added  Joaaa 


tobtoaama.  When  the  war  broke  oat,  aa  waa  comaiMiaaed  aaaior  Bee 
ant  In  the  navy,  and  was  active  untB  tbe  cloea  of  ho^THiae.  la  If  oven 
178S,  he  sailed  for  Piaaca,  empowered  to  aagotiala  for  tha  reooraiy  of  p 
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Ob  the  Mreiith  of  September,  1780,  Commodore  Jones  tail* 
ed  for  America  In  command  of  the  Arid,  twenty  gona.  A  gale 
ditmaated  ber,  and  after  refitting  at  L'Orient,  he  tailed  agaiiv 
OB  the  eighteenth  of  December.  He  had  a  alight  enconntei^ 
with  an  EngUah  ahip  during  a  night  while  on  hit  way,  and  a^^" 
rived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  eighteenth  of  Febroary,  1781,  aft«^ 
an  abaence  of  more  than  three  yeara.  He  waa  appointed  ^8 
the  command  of  the  Awuriea,  aerenty-fonr  gnna.  a  veaael  whi*'^' 
•  8«pt  s,   Congreaa  preaented  to  the  French  king*  before  1^' 

17»«.     was  ready  for  aea.  ^» 

In  the  q>ring  of  1779,  the  Maaaaehnaetta  atate  emiaer,  •'*- 
Hngrd,  foarteen  gnna.  Captain  i.  F.  Williama,  had  a  aer*^ 
aetion  with  the  Aetht,  eighteen  gnna,  and  waa  TlctorU>  ^7 
Forty-one  men  were  killed  In  the  combat,  which  laatad  ha>^''^ 
boar.  WilUama  waa  promoted  to  the  ProUdor^  twenty  ^  ^^ 
and  in  Jane  he  fought  the  heavy  letter  of  marque,  Dyg,  wf  '^^ 
after  reaiatance  for  an  hour,  blew  up.  The  Prouetor  had  »^^^% 
oeaaful  crulae,  and  Captain  WUliama'a  reputation  waa  fr  S<>°«* 
increaaed.  He  waa  immediately  engaged  in  the  exi/lc*^i>* 
againat  the  Britiah  at  Penobacot,  mentioned  on  page''^''^* 
which  the  naval  force  waa  commanded  by  Captain  P*vA«m, 
atalL*  llie  reault  waa  diaaatroua.  Among  the  veaae^^  ^'^S* 
up  waa  the  Pnvidenet,  which  had  gained  auch  a  goo<9*>  *°*^ 
under  ber  first  commander.  Captain  Whipple.  *•  ^'^^t 

It  waa  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  that  Silas  Talbot,  whetting 
been  long  engaged  in  the  Republican  oauae,  on  land  ancT'"  ^<^ 
waa  commisaioned  a  captain  in  the  United  Statea  Nav:|tyfoar 
montha  previoua  to  thia,  be  armed,  at  Providence,  his^  ^777. 
prixe,  the  Pi^ol  (see  page  96)  and  a  aloop  called  the'*  ^'^^ 
ten  gona,  to  cruise  off  the  New  England  coast  He  soo)<)cred 
tared  the  Livd^,  twelve  guns,  and  two  letters  of  maF^^'li 
which  be  carried  into  Boaton.  He  ako  captured  the  tf  *'°*> 
6«or#t,  a  vessel  which  was  particularly  hated  by  the  he^  ^^ 
^landera.  Great  waa  the  Joy  when  he  took  her  into  New  Ia^^ 
Jon  harbor.  His  next  prize  waa  the  Dragon,  with  which  1ft 
fought  deaperatety  four  and  a  half  houra.l>  It  wi^"" 
b  Aof..  1779  ^^  Tictory  which  cauaed  Congress  to  gi ve  faim  th< 
commission  of  a  naval  captain.  He  performed  many  daring 
ezploita  wift  the  Argo  during  the  autumn,  and  the  fruits  of  hfi 
services  were  three  hundred  prisoners,  five  valuable  merchMt- 
men,  and  six  British  privateera.  The  following  year  Talbot 
waa  in  command  of  a  private  ahip,  beeanae  Congress  had  not 
the  meana  to  retain  the  Argo.  He  waa  captured  one  m  iming 
at  dawn,  when  be  found  himaelf  in  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  En- 
gliah  men-of-war.    He  was  ill  treated  by  the  victora,  and  for 


/iadiftiMt  parte  of  Sarop«.  He  raturMd  to  Anariea  in  ITPT,  tad  !• 
17SB  h«  WM  appoiiitH  rmrminAni  ia  Uia  Rnwi—  Navy.  B«  waa  allarward 
•■  comiaand  h*'"**  *^  Tarfct^  Ha  ratirad  to  Paria  with  a  paoaiea  ia  I7N9, 
wbara  ha  raaidad  Boat  oTtka  tima  antil  hk  daath,  which  aecarrad  oa  tha 
•igbtaaath  of  Ja(y.  1799.  A  commiaakm,  appoiattag  him  tha  agaat  o(  tha 
▲markoB  foranraiaat  to  tiaat  with  Algian,  arrirad  aAar  ha  waa  daad.  Hia 
plaea  ortapnlchfa  ia  aow  aaknown. 

*  Tha  aqaadroa  coaaiatad  of  tha  Cnitad  Stetaa  ahip  Wmrrem,  Ihiftj-twa 
icvaa.  Saklonatall'a  iarahip  (  JMH^trnt,  tmrtaaa  gaaa.  Captaia  Browa  i  tha 
rrovUtmet,  twaKa  gaas  Captaia  Hackar;  thraa  vaaMb  hakN«ia|  to  Maa- 
•Mhwatte,  thirtaaa  privatoaia,  aad  anj  tnuiaporta. 


TO  Paul  JoKxa. 


life.  From  almost  every  inlet  from  New  London  to  Shrews- 
bury, light  boats,  frei^ted  with  provisions,  darted  across  to  the 
islands,  or  to  Britiah  vessels  anchored  In  the  channels.  Tb^ 
boats,  similar  to  those  used  by  whalers,  were  about  thirty  feet 
in  length,  sharp  and  light  equipped  with  from  four  to  twenty 
oars,  and  well  calculated  for  speed  and  silence.  The  trade  be- 
came ao  profitable,  that  Aonesf  supplies  did  not  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  many  of  these  whale-boatmen  became  marauders. 
They  plundered  from  friend  and  foe,  and  both  pnrtiea  had 
their  representativea  among  them.  Like  the  Cowboyt  and 
6ft<fM<rs,  they  frequently  coalesced.  Property  was  seized  un- 
der legal  sanction,  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
among  them.  So  expert  and  successful  were  theae  boatmen, 
that  the  same  vessels  were  finally  used  for  purposes  purely 
military,  and  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
were  Uie  scenes  of  many  atirring  adventnres  connected  with 
their  warfare.  Sometimes  they  were  employed  by  compe- 
tent authority ;  at  other  timea  they  were  privateers  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  first  small-boat  expedition  of  consequence  was  the  one 
mentioned  on  page  328,  volume  L,  when  Lord  Stirling  and  some 
associatea  went  in  four  boata  and  captured  the  British  trans« 
port  Blu«  Mountain  FoUsy,  lying  off  Sandy  Hook.l>  b  Jan. «. 
For  tida  exploit  they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  >  ^^ 
On  the  arrival  of  the  British  the  following  summer,  Captains 

Adam  Hyler  and Ifarriner,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 

aey,  annoyed  them  ao  much,  that  an  armed  force  was  sent  to 
destroy  ttieir  boata.  New  boata  were  immediately  built  and 
then  these  bold  men  commenced  a  regular  system  of  hostility. 
They  cruised  between  Egg  Harbor  and  Stnten  Island,  and 
every  Tory  fisherman  waa  compelled  to  pay  them  enormous 
tribute.  Hyler  captured  several  small  British  vessels,  and 
often  made  unwelcome  visits  to  Tories  on  Long  Islnnd.  He 
carried  off  a  Heasian  major  one  nigfat  from  Gowanus ;  sur- 
prised and  took  a  aergeanf  s  guard  from  Canaraie,  and  also  ear- 
off  Colonel  Lott  and  hia  negroea  from  Flatlanda,  vritb,  ns 
j<l  two  bags  of  guineas.    The  colonel  was  tnkentu 

^  '..?.^*^"./^^"^*«'«  Hyler,  on  opening  the  bags,  discovered 
Talbot)  lo  tlie  raicn  o  .  .-  '  *,  .■T^  _?  ^^T  .  . 
f«i-aofthatiiioJriooii>»f  pennies,  belonging  to  the  church  at 
a  yooiijt  maa  whao  tha  war  of  tliurd,  with  two  armed  boats,  captun>d 
tha  coataat  ardaatly.  On  laad  amf^^od  Bay.  They  went  SofUy  along 
capacity  wa  bara  mat  him  aararal  timdh^^d  secured  every  DUin  without 
tha  foriWud  aatata  of  8ir  WUIiam  Johnaofl,  ,„  jj,^,^  j^         ^j^ey  set 

prrrato  liw.  Ia  1794.  when  a  naw  orianmatio.  ^  r.  .  «  tt  i 
tela  Talbot  waa  Mlectad  to  tha  command  of  ob?P  Captain  Hyler,  were 
tupariataadad  tha  eoaatiiMrtioB  of  tha  frifata  CoMjJppincott  the  rffugee, 
lanrala  ahnoat  twon^  yoan  latar.  In  1T99,  aha  w4782,  Hyler  resolvcd 
cruiaa  hi  tha  Wa»t  Indiaa.  aad  Commodora  HnO  A  a  man-of-war  prass 
craiaa  waa  aa  (mportaat  ona  in  manj  rcapacta.  Ta.^  evenin*,  and  oro- 
••nriea  aatil  Saptambar,  1801 ,  when  ba  rraisBad  hia  co  rn,    t 

tha  vamaiadar  of  hia  daya  hi  tha  rJty  of  Kaw  Tort.  w»^  *^*  '  ^^7  ^"« 
Pintard,  hta  thlH  wifc.  Ba  diad  in  !f aw  Tort  city  on  tS  Leaving  White- 
ItIS,  aad  waa  baricd  aadar  Trinity  charcb.  whare  no  nAeads  of  mm,  off 
rMtinc-pfaMW.— 8aa  Ufe  ^Commodore  TWte(,  by  Haoiy  "f^o  at  Elizabeth- 
I  am  ladahtad  to  Mr.Tackarman  for  tha  prirflcica  of  co^  exoloits  Mar. 
of  Taftot  fVom  a  dafoerraotypa  of  aa  oricinal  painting  by  ^^  ^  ♦«»,„»  »^ 
•aaaioB  of  tha  patriot's  daaoaadaata  ia  Kaotacky. 


tie  a  terror  lo 
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waa  the  almost  demolition  of  the  little  American  fleet  under 
Whipple,  then  lying  in  the  harbor.  At  about  thia  time,  the 
British  goremment  resolved  not  to  exchange  any  more  pria- 
onera  taken  from  priTateeramen.  This  had  a  powerful  c^ect 
upon  the  nautical  enterprise  of  the  Americana,  for  «oon  a  large 
number  of  their  best  seamen  were  prisoners,  and  the  number 
of  oflScers  fit  to  manage  vessels  was  very  limited.  In  riew  of 
these  facta,  and  the  eflBcient  aid  promiaed  and  actually  given 
by  French  fleets,*  Congress  paid  but  little  attention  to  its  ma- 
rine, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  British  Parliament  authorized 
the  ministry  to  employ  no  less  tiian  eighty-five  thousand  men 
in  the  navy.  Yet  the  Americana  were  not  wholly  inactive. 
In  Junes  the  TytnmbuU,  twenty -eight  guna,  commanded 
by  Captain  James  Nicholson,  the  senior  oflBcer  in  the 
navy,  encountered  the  English  letter  of  marque  Watt^  thirty- 
four  guns,  Captain  Coulihard,  and  engaged  In  a  well-conteated 
battle  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  vesaels  were  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  apart,  and  continually  poured  broad- 
sides into  each  other.  The  TrumbuU  was  completely  disabled, 
yet  her  antagonist  withdrew  without  attempting  to  capture 
her.  The  Trumbull  lost  thirty-nine  killed  and  wounded.  In 
October  following,  the  United  States  sloop  of- war  Saratoga,  ux- 
teen  guns,  Captain  Young,  fell  in  witti  and  c^tured  a  ship  and 
two  brigs.  One  of  these  was  called  the  Charming  MoUif.  Cap- 
BiiD  Young  ran  along  fiiile  uf  her,  wh'-n  Litjiutrnant  B«raey,t 


other  veaaels,  all  of  which  were  retaken,  while  on  dieir  way  to 
the  Delaware,  by  the  Intrepid,  aeventy-four  guns,  Captain  Mol- 
loy.  The  Saratoga,  it  is  supposed,  soon  foundered  at  sea,  fbr 
she  and  her  crew  were  nev^  heard  of  afterward. 

At  the  close  of  1780,  Captain  John  Barry  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  AUianetj  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  with  Colonel  John  Laurens  aa  paasenger  for 
France.  On  the  way  he  captured  the  privateer  AUrt,  and  aftrr 
landing  Mr.  Laurena  at  L'Orient,  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  with  the 
Marquis  De  La  Fajfttu,  forty  guna,  in  company,  bound  to 
America  with  stores.  After  capturing  a  few  veaaels,  and  part- 
ing company  with  its  consort,  the  AUianet  had  a  severe  actioii 
with  an  English  sloop-of-war,  sixteen  guns,  and  a  brig  of  four- 
teen guna.b  Captain  Barry  was  wounded  and  car-  b  May  ss. 
ried  below,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  AUianea  ^f*^ 
felt  obliged  to  strike,  a  light  breeae  gave  her  an  advantaigr. 
and,  pouring  a  broadside  into  her  antagonists,  she  compelled 
both  the  English  vessels  to  haul  down  their  colors.  The  prises 
were  the  Atalanta,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  the  7Vs- 
|wssy.  eighty  men. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1781,  the  Comftderaqft  Cap- 
tain Harding,  waa  captured  by  a  large  English  vessel,  vrhfle 
convoying  some  merchantmen  from  the  West  Indies.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  TVitai^iii^  Captain  Nicholaoo,*  with 


The  conflict  waxed  warmer  and  warmer ;  tiiey  (bu^t  hand 
to  hand  with  pike,  pistol,  and  cutlaas,  and  blood  flowed  freely. 
Already  the  Richard  had  been  pierced  by  several  eighteen- 
pound  iMlla  between  wind  and  water,  and  waa  fllling,  and  her 
ten  twelve-pounders  were  completely  alleneed.  Only  three 
nine-pounders  kept  up  a  cannonade,  but  the  marines  in  the 
round-top  sent  volleys  of  bulleta,  with  deadly  aim,  down  upon 
the  struggling  Englishmen.  Ignited  combustibles  were  scat- 
tered over  the  SerapU,  and  at  one  time  she  was  on  flre  in  a 
dosenplaoas.  At  half  past  ntaie,  Just  as  the  moon  arose  in  the 
cloudless  sky,  some  eartridgea  were  ignited,  and  all  of  the  ofll- 
cers  and  men  of  the  Stra^ritt  abaft  the  main-mast^  were  blown 
up.  TYunto  timea  Iwth  sUim  were  on  fire,  and  their  destruction 
appeared  inevitable.  The  scene  was  one  of  appalling  grand- 
eur, while  it  exhibited  men  in  the  character  of  darkest  furiea. 

•  RiebMnl  Dale  waa  bora  oo  Um  aizth  of  Novembar,  ITSMa  'or^°j|^^fe^ 

^,  Yiffiaia.    H*  weal  to  aaa  at  tw«lv«  yean  of  affa,  aa4>*^-**'^ 

marcbaat  Mrrica  until  I77«,  when  be  became  liautenaat  f^  " 

He  was  afterward  a  midshipinan  with  Captain  Bup»»<<  fleet  o(  twelve  vassals 
was  with  Captain  Wickea  in  bia  cruise  amow^**  thousand  oen.  under  Ro- 
He  afterward  suflered  a  lone  fanprtsonroeB^i*  recorded  on  psfe  87. 
umpjitiiTj  by  his  eecape,  with  othera^^r*>  Maryland,  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
tarad.  and  suffuvd  aaoUier  yew'a  ip^>''  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  waa 
the  fun  uniform  of  a  Britisb  ol^^'"****"  •'••  commander.  After  many  ad 
He  hastened  to  L'Orient,  joi^  the  Chesapeake  in  October,  177S.  The  fol- 
Motly  fon^t  with  him  in  thf<Bt«d  a  lieutenant  m  Uie  United  SUtes  Navy,  and 
reived  the  thanks  of  CoiHKr«^"*«''c«n  ^  '*>  Maryland.  He  was  a  very  active 
tnaant  of  the  TVvmftwA,  m^*'-  ^*  brought  the  Arat  news  of  peace  with  Great 
•ed  in  an  ei^agemeat,  undf  Mnrch.  1783.  Continninf  ia  service,  he  was  one  of 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  th^pt'intad  under  the  act  of  1793,  but  he  declined  die 
■ship.  Prom  that  time  vrance  with  Monroe,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  Amei^ 
'East  India  tradei  Wa^l  Coavantion.  He  eotersd  the  Preach  service  in  com- 
•aavjr  ia  ITiM,  fourth  hiAtaa.  He  re«cned  his  Prencb  commission  in  1 80S,  and 
and  commaaded  a  b^  *K*in  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  Stataa  in 
la  1803  be  left  the  aa^«d  himself  duhr^;  Uie  war  that  ensued.  He  died  of  a 
•  ia  Philadelphia.  H«t«bnffh,  Pennsylvania  on  Uie  first  of  December.  1818,  at 
gt.     leyean. 


ro|i  convoy  of  twenty-eight  sail,  left  the  Delaware,  and  was  aoon     / 
LoQierward  captured  by  the  /ri>t  and  Gtntral  Monk,  at  the  doaa 
upa»'  a  aevere  night  battle,  fought  with  a  large  part  of  the  crew>   '^ 
uttitMiglish  prisoners)  insubordinate.    The  whole  action  was  car- /  1*^ 
iant  d  on  by  about  forty  men.    On  the  sixth  of  September,  a  pri 
blend'1  cruiser,  called  the  Congrtot,  twenty  guns,  while  eastward        \ 
him  a-^'harleston,  captured  the  British  sloopof-war  Savage,  aix^^ 
ferred,  guns,  after  a  combat  of  an  hour.    The  Saoage  waa  ncmp-        '^ 
ceivecd  by  an  English  frigate,  snd  taken  into  Charleston.    These  <s 
the  Un;  the  principal  naval  operations  in  1781,  not  already  men- 
afterw^  elsewhere.  A^" 

presently  in  1782,  the  Deana,  thirty-two  guns,  Captain  Samael/    ^ 
which  4)lson,  went  on  a  auecessful  cruise,  and  among  her  many 

1  were  three  alsbps  of  war,  with  an  aggregate  of  forty-      ^ 

.JUll^'"-  ^"'^»8«J>*«y«''.C"P^to  Barry,  with  the  .*«!««.  „^^ 
taonirr^.?''®*^  employed,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
the  eclat  ,.{'■•**«  engagements  resulting  in  prizes.  There  were  now 
was  susp^n^  frigates  left  hi  the  American  marine,  the  AUiamea  and 
proved  him  ^«.  TTie  command  of  the  latter  was  given  to  Captain 
■ft^^i  *anley.  That  gallant  officer,  who  may  be  considered  ac  V_ 
Jtmj^**^^^  ^  ***®  ^■''•^  warfare  of  the  coloniata.  cruised  v 

Idea  of  sur4*®  ^^^  Indica,  and.  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  cloaed  ttie 
his  neek.'*^  maritime  operations  of  the  United  Statea  by  a  sac- 
"  Ton  faav.  escape,  after  a  long  chaae,  from  a  vasUy  superior  forew,  ,  • 

?irJ'^i!!!l*'""*"^''*"^**^**^«'y"«^«»np»<>y«<«t*fter|iria.      I    • 
J  ThiTV"*''^  °'"  P****  *^*™«  ®^y  *n  17813.  xJ  ^ 

ery  Dde^'*^®*^  ^^  maritime  operationa  under  the  auspices  of  Ibe      f 
» ijal  colonies,  and  on  private  account  during  the  war,  would 


\  Jomriolntae^t    In  the  foregoing  rapid  aketch  of  the  naval  war-  ^4-- 
cop**  ^of  the  coloniata.  I  have  given  only  an  outline  of  thoae  of    ^sT 
2[2*^H:avernment  cruisers,  sufficient,  however,  for  the  reader  to 
Amur^^  ■  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  aervice  of  our  Uttle 
the  ftsrine  during  the  struggle.    The  naval  operations  upon  Lakr 

*JameelfichulsoawaabomoatbeeMterBsboroofMaryfaMBdial7S7.  B« 
Wis  iaU»  naval  e^jafement  at  the  siete  of  Havana  in  ITS*.  HeeaterodUm 
ns««l  service  of  liis  country  m  a  Maryland  veasel  ia  1776;  in  ITTC  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  by  Congress,  and,  on  the  dismisMl  of  Hopkins,  be  became 
the  sanior  oOcer  in  the  navy.  After  his  capturs  by  the  A-£r  and  »mk  km 
waa  taken  to  Eaflaad,  and  waa  not  enshaafed  until  Um  dose  of  Uie  war.  He 
never  »>nt  to  aea  acain,  but  aetUed  ia  New  Toik,  when  he  held  a  riva  ap 
poiBtOMnt  under  die  (eaeral  covemment.  He  died  September  «.  ISOt,  leav- 
tag  diree  daochtets,  one  of  whom  married  Ute  laU  Albert  Gallatm. 

f  The  ^w  vraa  formerly  die  United  States  ship  Hmmcmek,  thirty  tvro  rau. 
captured  by  die  Rum^oH,,  and  now  ia  die  British  service  under  aaoUier  aama. 
The  Hamrntek  was  oae  of  die  heaviest  ehipe  built  by  order  of  Coiwross.  wbde 
die  IVwmbuU  was  one  of  die  sfoalleet  '"^"-^  '™- 

t  it  ia  asserted  by  good  audiorily  diat  the  aumber  oTvcMels  captared  by 
American  cruisers  during  die  wsr  waa  «i(ht  haadred  aad  diree.  and  d.at  die 
vahie  of  merchandise  obuioed  amounted  to  over  eleven  milliocs  of  dolhua. 
The  British  veesels  in  die  Weet  India  trade  euferwl  terribly  fiom  our  pri 
vateera.  Clarke,  in  his  JVauoi  HUumy  (i.  61 ),  says,  diat  of  a  fleet  of  sirty  vea- 
sela  fttMs  Ireland  for  ttw  Weet  ladies,  diirly  five  ware  raprarvd  by  American 
pnvateen.  Onr  cruisers  almost  destroyed  the  Britiah  trade  with  Africa.  At 
die  beginnimc  of  die  wsr,  two  buadrsd  ships  wera  emplnyed  in  diet  trade  •  at 
die  close  of  1777  onl,  forty  vessels  were  dius  employed. 
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Champlain  in  1776,  hare  been  nftirmted  in  the  first  volume.  I 
will  clow  the  sketch  by  an  account  of  a  brilliant  exploit  of  the 
Htfdtr,  AUjf,  fitted  out  by  the  State  of  Pennsylrania.    She  waa 

h^  armed  with  sixteen  tix-poundert,  provided  with  a  crew  of  one 

,^  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  put  in  command  of  Lieutenant 

^  Joshua  Barney.*    The  chief  duty  assigned  to  the  Hifder  AUf^ 

was  fhe  expulsion  of  privateers  from  the  Delaware.  On  the 
eighth  of  April,*  the  Hgekr  AUjf  and  a  Urge  convoy  of 
merchantmen,  were  anchored  off  Cape  May,  when  two 
ships  and  a  brig  approached.  The  merchantmen  fled  up  the 
Delaware,  covered  in  their  retreat  by  the  Ujfder  AUjf.  An 
•ctioQ  speedily  ensued  between  the  Hffder  AUjf  and  one  of  the 
vessels,  wh&h  proved  to  be  the  sloop-of*war  Chneral  Monk^ 
eighteen  guns  (an  American  cruiser  formeriyt).  Captain  Rogers. 
In  attempting  to  luff  athwart  the  hawse  of  the  enemy,  the 
Ifjrdrr  AUf  ran  foul,  and  in  this  position,  within  pistol  shot,  the 
two  vessels  fought  desperately  for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Munk  strucli  her  colors.  Cooper,  in  his  JVavo/  Hisiorjf  (i.,  237), 
says,  "This  action  has  been  Justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
briuiant  that  ever  occurred  under  the  American  flag.  It  was 
fought  in  the  presence  of  a  vastly  superior  force  that  was  not 
engaged,  and  the  ship  taken  was  in  every  essential  respect 
superior  to  her  conqueror."  Both  vessels  arrived  at  Philadel* 
phia  a  &w  hours  after  the  action,  bearing  their  respective  dead. 
The  old  name  was  restored  to  the  prize,  and  Barney  made  a 
cruise  in  her  to  the  West  Indies. 

Cooper  (i.,  247)  gives  the  followhig  list  of  the  United  States 
cruisers  in  service  during  the  war,  with  the  fate  of  each : 

AlUane*,  thirty-two  guns,  sold  after  the  peace  and  converted 
into  an  Indiaman.  A  portion  of  her  wreck  is  still  visible  near 
Philadelphia.  Veant  (Hague),  thirty-two  gun8,*laken  by  a  Brit* 
iah  squadron  near  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapealie,  before  getting 
to  sea,  1778.  Con/tderaqf,  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by  a  ship-of- 
the-Une  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  June  22. 1761.  Hancock,  thirty- 
two  guns,  taken  fai  1777  by  the  Rainbow^  forty  guns,  and  Vietor, 
sixteen  guns,  florot  thirty-two  guns,  retook  her  prize.  Ran- 
dolpk,  thirty-two  guns,  blown  up  in  action  with  uie  Yarmoutk, 
sixty-four  guns,  in  1778.  JtaUigk^  thirty-two  guns,  taken  by 
ttie  EzperimtHt,  fifty  guns,  and  Unicom^  twenty-two  guna,  1778. 
WathingtoH,  thirty-two  guns,  destroyed  in  tbo  Delaware  by  the 
British  army,  1778,  without  getting  to  sea.  Warren,  tMtty  two 
guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot  in  1779,  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Quten  of  France,  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  Providence,  twenty-eight  guns,  captured  at  Charleston, 
1780.  TrumbuU,  twenty-eight  guns,  taken  by  the  Iru,  thirty- 
two  guns,  and  General  Monk,  eighteen  guns,  1781.  IJingham, 
twenty-eight  guns,  burned  by  the  enemy  in  the  Delaware,  1778, 
without  getting  to  sea.  Congreee,  twenty-eight  guns,  and 
Montgomery,  twenty-four  guna,  destroyed  in  the  Hudson,  1777, 
•  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's  luinds,  without  getting 
to  sea.  Alfred,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  by  the  Ariadne  and 
Oeree  in  1778.  Colttmbue,  twenty  guns.  Delaware,  twenty-four 
guna,  captured  by  the  British  army  in  the  Dekiware  in  1777. 
Baton,  twenty-four  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  in  178a 
H^ttpden,  fourteen  guns.  R^iaal,  sixteen  guns,  foundered 
at  sea,  1778.  Lexinglon,  fourteen  guns,  taken  by  the  British 
cutter  Alert,  in  the  channel,  1778.  Andrea  Doric,  fourteen  guns, 
burned  hi  the  Delaware,  1777,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Cls6ot,  sixteen  guns,  driven  ashore  by  the 
MUfordf  thirty-two  guns,  in  1777,  and  abandoned.  Ranger, 
eighteen  guns,  captured  at  Charleston  by  the  British  army, 
178a  Saratoga,  sixteen  guns,  lost  at  sea  in  1780 ;  never  heard 
o£  Diligent,  fourteen  guns,  burned  in  the  Penobscot,  1778. 
Qatee,  fourteen  guna.  Hornet,  ten  guna.  Smrpriee,  ten  gons^ 
seized  by  the  French  government  in  1777.  Revenge,  ten  guns, 
sold  in  1780.  Providence,  twelve  guns,  taken  in  the  Penobscot 
in  1779.  Sackent,  ten  guns ;  Ffosp,  eight  guns  ;  Independence, 
ten  guns ;  Dolpkin,  ten  guns,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
In  the  Delaware  by  the  enemy,  or  by  the  Americans  to  p^vent 
their  falling  into  ttie  enemy's  hands.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  following :  Bonkomme  Rickard,  forty  guns,  sunk  after  her 
action  with  the  Serapia,  forty-four  guna,  in  1779.  Pallae,  thirty- 
two  guns ;  Vengeance,  twelve  guns ;  Cerf,  eighte^i  guns,  left 

*  Banwy  sever  keld  •  coauaiMkM  of  captain  rrom  Conf  rraa  dariag  Uie 
war,  but  aocb  waa  his  commiaainn  from  Pennajrlrania  wben  be  took  connuutd 
erUMMy*r>l/(y. 

t  TUa  veaeel  waa  tbrmeify  the  Americaa  abip  Oeorgt  W*M»ig$om,  cap- 
tared  by  Admiral  ArbutbDot,  aod  pbu«<l  in  tbe  kin^'a  aerrice  nnder  a  new 
•Moe.  Sbe  carried  twenty  aine-pnunders,  and  bad  a  crew  uT  one  bnoJrad 
Md  tbirtjr-aix  mea 


the  service  when  the  cruise  with  the  Rickard  was  ended.  Ariel, 
twenty  gtins,  borrowed  by  the  American  commissioners  from 
the  King  of  France,  and  supposed  to  have  been  returned. 
There  were  several  more  small  cruisers,  mounting  from  four 
to  ten  guns ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  like  the  privateers,  the  most 
of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  more  powerftil  and  numerous 
foes.  The  Due  de  Lauzun,  die  Luteme,  and  the  Waekivgton, 
may  not  be  classed  among  the  cruisers.  Mr.  Cooper  says,  in 
conclusion :  **  It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  navy  of  the  Rev- 
olution, like  iu  army,  was  disbanded  at  the  termination  of  the 
struggle,  literally  leaving  nothing  behind  it  but  the  recollections 
of  its  services  and  sufferings." 

Whajlx-boat  Wabfaxx. 

Cupidity  is  often  more  powerful  in  its  influence  than  patri- 
otism.* Every  where  these  influences  were  antagonistic  when 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  brolce  out  Non-importation  agree- 
ments and  the  derangements  of  commerce  made  Uie  country 
barren  of  many  luxuries.  When  the  British  were  firmly  seat- 
ed in  New  York,  and  upon  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  they  tempt- 
ed the  Americans  with  the  gains  to  be  derived  from  bartering 
soil  products  for  the  finery  of  European  looms  and  work-shops. 
A  brisk  business  was  soon  established  upon  this  basis  of  ex- 
change,  and  **  London  trading"  as  the  operation  was  called, 
assumed  a  dangerous  form,  for  it  became  a  vehicle  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  British  army  and  navy  here  with  the  necessaries  ol 
life.  From  almost  every  inlet  from  New  London  to  Shrews- 
bury, light  boats,  ftei^^ted  with  provisions,  darted  across  to  the 
islands,  or  to  British  vessels  anchored  In  the  channels.  Tb^ 
boats,  similar  to  those  used  by  whalers,  were  about  thirty  feet 
in  length,  sharp  and  light,  equipped  with  fh>m  four  to  twenty 
oars,  and  well  calculated  for  speed  and  silence.  The  trsde  be- 
came so  profitable,  that  koneet  supplies  did  not  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  many  of  these  whale-boatmen  became  marauders. 
They  plundered  from  friend  and  foe,  and  both  parties  had 
their  representatives  among  them.  Like  the  Otwboye  and 
Skinmere,  they  frequently  coalesced.  Property  was  seized  un- 
der legal  sanction,  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
among  them.  So  expert  and  successful  were  these  boatmen, 
that  the  same  vessels  were  finally  used  for  purposes  purely 
military,  and  the  Bay  of  New  York,  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
were  the  scenes  of  many  stirring  adventures  connected  with 
their  warfare.  Sometimes  they  were  employed  by  compe- 
tent authoriQr ;  at  oUier  times  they  were  privateers  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  first  small-boat  expedition  of  consequence  was  the  one 
mentioned  on  page  328,  volume  L,  when  Lord  Stirling  and  some 
associates  went  in  four  boats  and  captured  the  British  trans- 
port Blue  Mountain  Vallvf,  lying  off  Sandy  Hook.l>  b  Jan. «. 
For  this  exploit  they  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  >  ^*- 
On  the  arrival  of  the  British  die  following  summer,  Captains 
Adam  Hyler  and Marriner,  of  New  Brunsvrick.  New  Jer- 
sey, annoyed  them  so  much,  that  an  armed  force  was  sent  to 
destroy  their  boats.  New  boats  were  immediately  built,  and 
then  these  bold  men  commenced  a  regular  system  of  hostility. 
Tliey  cruised  between  E^  Harbor  and  Staten  Island,  and 
every  Tory  fisherman  was  compelled  to  pay  them  enormous 
tribute.  Hyler  captured  several  small  British  vessels,  and 
often  made  unwelcome  visits  to  Tories  on  Long  Islnnd.  He 
carried  off  a  Hessian  msjor  one  night  from  Gowanus ;  sur- 
prised and  took  a  sergeant's  guard  from  Canarsie,  and  also  car- 
ried off  Colonel  Lett  and  his  negroes  from  Flatlanda,  with,  as 
they  supposed,  two  bags  of  guineaa.  The  colonel  was  takcnfu 
New  Brunswick,  where  Hyler,  on  opening  the  bags,  discovered 
the  contents  to  be  half  pennies,  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Flatlands.  Hyler  afterward,  with  two  armed  boats,  captured 
a  British  corvette  in  Cony  Island  Bay.  They  went  softly  along 
side  in  the  night,  boarded  her,  and  secured  every  man  without 
firing  a  shot  Plachig  their  prisoners  in  their  boats,  they  sot 
fire  to  the  vessel,  in  which,  unknown  to  Captain  Hyler,  were 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  After  Lippincott,  the  n-fugee, 
•had  murdered  Huddy  (see  page  366)  in  1782,  Hyler  resolved 
to  seize  him.  With  his  men,  equipped  like  a  man-of-war  press 
gang,  he  landed  at  Whitehall  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lippincott's  house  in  Broad  Street  Tbe  Tory  was 
absent,  and  Hyler's  purpose  was  defeated.  Leaving  White- 
hall, he  boarded  a  sloop  laden  with  forty  hogsheads  of  mm,  off 
the  Battery,  secured  the  crew,  landed  her  cargo  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  and  then  burned  her.  In  some  of  these  exploits  Mar- 
riner accompanied  Hyler,  and  their  names  became  a  terror  to 
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the  Tories.  Mavriner  waf  a  priaoner  for  aome  time  muter 
Mi^or  Sherbrook,  on  Long  lalaod,  and  for  the  mikiodneaa  of 
that  officer,  Marrlner,  after  his  exchange,  aeised  him  one  fine 
summer's  night,  and  took  him  to  New  Brunawiek.  Marriner 
I  also  seized  Simon  Cortelyou,  at  his  hotise  bdow  Fort  Hamil- 
ton (see  page  804).  and  took  him,  with  a  silrer  tankard  and 
other  Talunbles^-to  New  Brunswick.  Cortelyou  was  rdeased, 
but  the  silrer  wis  never  returned.  These  operations  kept  the 
Loyalists  in  conUnual  fear,  and  so  numerous  and  bold  became 
the  Connecticut  whale-boatmen,  that  no  resaels  were  consid* 
ered  safe  in  the  Sound  unless  well  armed. 

The  capture  of  General  Prescott,  on  Rhode  Island,  by  Col- 
onel Barton  (see  page  75),  belongs  to  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
ploits ;  and  the  expeditions  of  Tallmadge,  mentioned  on  pagea 
S33,  834,  might  properly  be  classed  in  Ae  same  category.  A 
few  weeks  prerions  to  the  capture  of  Prescott,  General  Par- 
sons, then  stationed  near  New  Haven,  aent  a  detachment,  un- 
der Colonel  Meigs,  to  destroy  British  stores  collected  at  Sag 
Harbor,  a  port  on  the  aouth  fork  of  Eastern  Long  Island,  be- 
tween Great  Peconle  and  Gardiner's  Baya.  Meigs  crossed  the 
Sound  from  Guilford,  with  one  hundred  and  aeventy  men 
in  whale-boats,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1777,  having  two  armed 
sloops  in  company.  They  arrived  at  Sonthold  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  carried  their  boats  almost  eight  miles  that 
night  They  laid  concealed  in  the  forest  the  next  day.  and  at 
evening  proceeded  lo  the  eastern  portion  of  Peconic  Bay. 
where  they  re-embarked.  When  withbi  four  miles  of  Bog 
Harbor,  Meigs  concealed  his  boats  fai  the  woods,  and  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  marched  to  attack  tbe  British  guard 
•  Mays,   •'  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.*    Tlie  alarm  soon 

1777-  spread,  and  a  achooner,  armed  with  twelve  caanona, 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  patriota.  It  waa  returned  with  ^rit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  veesela  in  the  hart>or  were  set  on 
fire.  The  Americans  killed  or  captured  the  whole  British  force, 
destroyed  all  the  shipping  (twelve  brigs  and  sloops),  a  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  a  quantity  of  rum,  and  other  stores  and  merchan- 
dise. Colohel  Meigs,  with  ninety  prisoners,  arrived  at  Guil- 
ford at  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
b  July  SB.  Por  this  brilliant  exploit  Congress  thanked  him,b  and 
I7n.      gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 

Retaliation  followed  the  enterprise  of  Meigs,  and  the  people, 
on  island  and  main,  suffered  much.  At  length  nhie  Tories 
crossed  the  Sound  in  a  whale-boat,  from  Lloyd's  Neck,  on  a 
dark  night  in  May,  to  the  Fairfield  county  coast,  where  Gen- 
eral SilUman  was  sutioned  at  his  own  house.  One  of  the  To- 
ries was  a  carpenter  who  had  been  employed  by  the  general, 
and  knew  the  premises  welL  Leaving  one  to  guard  the  boat, 
eight  proceeded  to  arrest  the  general.  They  forced  an  en- 
trance  into  his  liouse  at  midnight,  seized  him  and  his  son.  and 
hurrying  them  to  the  boat,  crossed  the  Sound  and  phued  them 
in  the  hands  pf  Simcoe,  at  Oyster  Bay.     From  thence  they 

were  taken  to  New  York,  and  afterward  to  Flatbush.  on  Long 
Island,  where  they  remained  until  exchanged  six  months  aft- 
erward. 

The  Americans  possessed  no  British  prisoner  of  equal  rank 
with  SilUman  to  offer  In  exchange,  but  they  soon  procured 
one.*    At  Fort  Neck  (South  Oyster  Bay),  on  the  south  side  of 

*  The  rolkiwiDf(  tariff  for  the  eicbange  of  praonen  wm  ttgned  upon  by 
MiOor  (enen)  Phillip*  and  a  committe*  of  AinencaB  oflcen.  pmoaera  of 
war  at  New  Yorfc  in  December,  1779:  A  ttrftatu,  wm  reckoa«ii  eqoal  to 
two  private* ;  a  tteoiul  tergeoM  or  atrigm,  four ;  Jlnt  tUntenmiti^  aix  ;  oq^ 
r«iit,  aixteen  ;  awvor,  twenty-eight ;  tiewUenaM  cetotel,  aerentytwo ;  eohmtl^ 
one  bandred;  brigaditr  general,  two  hundred ;  m^fcr  general,  three  band- 
red  and  .eventy  two;  lieMenamt  general,  a  Ihooiand  and  Ibrty  four;  «4fM. 
MNi  and  qttarter-maiter.  aix  ;  eurgeim,  aix;  eurgemt'e  mate,  four;  e-rgeom 
ofMoepUaU,  aizteen ;  dtpmia  and  atHttoMU,  aix.  All  otbera  of  the  etaff  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  tbey  held  in  tfie  Uneu  Another  amagement  wm  coo- 
eluded,  baaed  upon  one  nade  in  Fbnden  between  General  Conw«y  ud  the 
Marquie  De  Barrail,  by  which  the  money  price  of  ranaom  waa  agreed  to,  as 
well  aa  their  relatJTe  imporlancc,  priTates  being  one.  According  to  that,  a 
coranmnder  in  chief  waa  rated  at  twenty  tbooMuid  florina  (about  eight  thon 
Muid  dollar*),  and  equal  to  Ave  tiiooaaad  bmo.    A  n^  fsnenl  wm  nt«4 


JoNBs's  Mansion.* 


Long  Island,  lived  the  Honorable  Tliomas  Jones,  ia  Jnstloe  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  a  Loyalist  in  high  re- 
pute. He  was  selected  as  the  victim.  On  the  evening  of  die 
fourth  of  November,  1779,  twenty -five  volunteers, -under  Cap- 
tains Hawley,  Lock  wood,  and  Jones,  crossed  die  Sound  from 
Newfield  (now  Bridgeport)  to  Stony  Brook,  near  Smitfatowa, 
and  marched  direcUy  toward  the  houae  of  Judge  Jones.    They 

remained  conceal- 
ed in  die  woods 
one  day,  and  tiie 
following  night,  at 
nine  in  the 
ing, 

the  stately  man- 
sion. The  Judga 
was  entertaining  an 
evening  party,  and 
the  young  people 
were  engaged  In 
dancing  when  tlie 
assailants  knoded 
at  the  door.  Their 
summons  received  no  reply,  and  Captain  Hawley  broke  open 
the  door,  seized  Judge  Jones  and  a  young  man  named  Hew- 
lett, whom  they  found  standing  in  the  passage,  and  hurried 
them  off  before  an  alarm  could  be  given.  They  laid  concealed 
in  the  woods  the  next  day,  and  die  following  evening  prison- 
ers and  captors  arrived  safely  at  Fairfield,  except  six  of  the 
patriots,  who,  loitering  behind,  were  captured  by  pumer«.1 
Judge  Jones  was  kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  Geno^al 
Silliman,  by  his  lady,  until  removed  to  Middletown.  The  fol- 
lowing May  (1780)  he  waa  exchanged  for  General  Hflliman.  and 
Mr.  Hewlett  for  die  general's  son. 

During  1780  and  1781  the  whale-boat  warfare  was  pursued 
along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  with  much  violenoec 
and  as  both  parties  were  engaged  in  plundering  and  smugg^g; 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  suffered  terribly.  Murders  became 
frequent,  and  the  Tories  were  stimulated  to  the  cornmiadoa 
of  acts  of  violence  by  the  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists,  at 
Lloyd's  Neck.  When  that  association  was  dissolved  and  ita 
influence  had  passed  away,  sanguinary  scenes  were  less  fre- 
quent, and  in  1782  only  occasionally  an  unprincipled  freeboot- 
er was  found  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  marauder.  Many 
stirring  adventures,  as  well  as  tales  of  woe  connected  with 
this  warfare,  are  recorded,  but  we  can  not  afford  space  for 
dieir  rehearsal  here.  The  curious  reader  will  find  full  detaiXa 
in  Onderdonk's  Retoltaionary  InetdenU  of  Long  JiUtnd,  vol- 
ume L,  pages  170-234  inclusive. 

at  OMtboaanndfloriM(aboatftmr  hundred  doDart),  and  eqonl  to  tkraeho^   * 
red  and  aeTeDty  Sve  men.    Other  eAcera  in  proportmi. 

*  Thia  Ane  old  mansioQ  waa  the  raeideoce  of  D.  R.  Fhqrd  joaae,  K*^, 
when  1  Tisited  it  in  1861 ,  and  made  the  abore  aketcU.  It  i*  a  frame  baidi^ 
and  atand*  about  three  fourth*  of  a  mile  frtxn  the  water.  Judge  Jonee  rnlod 
it  TVyoM  ifeU,  in  boaor  of  Sir  WiDiam  Tryon.  Orer  a  door,  oppoaiCe  Ifae 
■lein  entrance,  bang  a  pair  of  noble  antlen,  preeeated  to  the  jadg*  by  8ar 
Williua  JohneoB.  They  doubtleae  once  beioaged  to  a  bock  in  the  Motewk 
Valley.  The  large  landed  esUte  haa  remained  in  entail  until  tfae^aath  oftks 
kte  Thoma*  Tlayi  Jonee,  Eaq.,  in  Auguat.  ISSI.  K  banng  been  ia  finniiiii 
of  the  family  mora  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  ordinal  owner  baUt 
a  •ubetaatial  bridi  hou*e  there  iS 
IfBS,  wfaera  it  remained  until  18S7, 
when  it  was  remored.  Many  tale* 
ara  recited  of  that  haunted  houae ; 
among  other*,  that  aAer  the  death  of 
the  original  owner,  atraoge  noiae* 
were  heard  there,  and  that  a  email  cir 
cuhr  window,  aeen  in  the  gable,  could 
aerer  be  ckwed.  Saahe*,  board*,  and 
even  brick*  and  mortar  placed  in  it, 
were  inatantly  ramoved  by  an  inviai 
ble  power,  equal  to  that  of  the  rap 
ping  spirrts  uf  our  day  I  The  aketdt  here  pren  i*  fran  eoe  doiw  m  pead 
by  William  S.  Mooat,  the  enineat  painter,  when  quite  a  lad.  It  w  la  l^ 
puaaeaaioa  of  H.  P.  Jonea,  Caq..  whoee  raatdeooe  is  a  Utile  eaatward  of  *' 3Vy 
en  HaiL'*  The  plare  ia  called  Fori  Neck,  becauae  remaia*  of  old  ladiaa 
font  have  alw«y*  fciaa  JB*iMelhere.  Many  arrow  and  apaar  heada  hare 
been  found  in  the  nei^borbooST'  ^gjt  V  'L' 

t  The  name*  of  the  aix  captiTe*  were  Q«arft  lorman,  Jama*  Ambler,  Jefaa 
Wall,  Charlea  Oerman,  Ebeneser  Cbicbeatcr,  and  Heaiy  CUcheeter.  Mr 
Ambler  died  in  Huntiagton,  Vermont,  in  June,  1838;  Wall  died  ia  Jackaoa, 
Michigan,  on  the  twenty-aiatii  of  Mareh,  1849;  and  Beaiy  CkidNBlar  dbad 
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DiFLOMACr. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  Sutea  during  the  war  for  In- 
dependence ia  an  iotereating  and  inatmctiTe  atody,  not  be* 
cauae  of  any  very  brilliant  achierementa  by  diplomatic  art,  but 
becanae  of  the  aolid  Judgment  and  almoat  prophetic  forecaat 
diaplayed  by  tboae  in  the  National  Council  who  conoeiTed  and 
arranged  the  complicated  plan,  and  thoae  who  were  iotmated 
with  ita  execution.  It  muat  be  remembered  that  the  Anun-ican 
atateamen  who  repreaented  the  rerolted  ooloniea  had  no  beat> 
en  track  to  follow,  no  traditionary  eanona  to  guide  them. 
Their  poaition  waa  a  new  one,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  hiatory 
of  nadona ;  and  when  the  American  repreaentatirea  approach- 
ed  thoae  of  the  hoary  dynaatiea  of  Europe,  ttie  freah,  free,  rig- 
orona  princlplea  of  genuine  Republicaniam,  unmixed  wiA  the 
conTentionalitiea  and  maxima  of  courta,  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  opiniona  and  atately  traditiona  of  buried  centuriea. 
The  taak  of  the  American  diplomatlat  waa  conaequently'a  dil^ 
Oeult,  though  aimple  one,  and  be  waa  compelled  to  be  a  polit- 
leal  inrentor  with  acarcely  an  available  model  for  a  deaign. 

It  ia  known  that  the  Congreaa  of  1774  did  not  contemplate 
a  aeparation  from  the  parent  atale,  and  had  no  foreign  rela" 
tiooa  to  care  for ;  but  when,  before  the  opening  of  the  aecond 
Congreaa  in  May,  1775,  hoetilitiea  had  actually  commenced  in 
New  England,  and  die  altematiTe  offered  waa  alavery  or  war, 
the  repreaentatiTca  of  the  people  organised  an  army.  an>ointed 
a  commander-tn<hie{;  and  aoon  began  to  re6ect  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opiniona  of  foreign  nataona.  Tbeae  thoughta  at 
length  found  public  expreaaion,  when,  on  the  twen^-ninth  of 
Norember,  1775,  Congreaa  appointed  Bei^amin  Harriaon,  Dr. 
Franklin,  Thomaa  Johnaon  (the  member  who  nominated  Wath- 
ington  for  commander-in-chief)!  John  Dickenaoo.  and  John  Jay, 
a  committee  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  on  foreign  correapood- 

enoe,  titrough  frienda 
of  America  in  Eu- 
rope, and  endeavor  to 
aacertain  the  viewc  of 
foreign  guremmenta 
reapecting  American 
affaire.  Thia  commit 
tee,  ttiough  changed 
in  peraona.  conducted 
all  the  foreign  corre- 
■pondence  of  the  Uni- 
ted SUtea  untU  1781, 
when  a  "  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairi** 
waa  eatabliahed.  On 
the  aeventeenth  of 
April,  1777.  Congreaa 
changed  the  name  of 
the  "Committee  of 
Secret  Correapond- 
ence**  to  "Commit* 
tee  of  Foreign  Af- 
faira,"  and,  at  the 
•ame  time,  appointed 


Tliomaa  Paine,  the  author  of  the  influential  papera  called  **The 
Criaia,"  aecretary  to  the  committee,  with  a  aalary  of  seventy 
dollars  a  month.  It  was  a  poaition  of  great  tnut  and  reapon* 
aibility,  and  Paine  ai^ara  to  have  conducted  die  business  sat- 
iafoctorily  until  he  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Silaa  Deane,  and 
imprudently  revealed  atate  secretrt. 

In  March,  177d.  Congreaa  appointed  Silaa  Deane,  of  Con- 
necticut, a  commercial  and  political  agent  of  the  United  Statea 
to  the  French  court*  with  Inatructions  to  make  the  wanta  of 
the  Americana  officially  known  to  the  Count  De  Vergennea,  the 
French  Miniater  for  Foreign  Aflairs.  and  to  aasure  his  govern- 
ment of  the  jitrong  desire  of  the  United  StRtea,  struggling  to 
be  free,  to  cultivate  friendly  rehidooa.  Deane  waa  alao  fai- 
atructed  to  elicit  the  viewa  of  the  French  court  reapecdng  an 
alliance  with  the  colonies,  should  they  declare  tbemaelves  in* 
dependent  of  Great  Britain.  Arthur  Lee,  who  had  been  for 
aome  time  in  London,  in  secret  correspondence  with  members 
of  Congreaa,  and  eapedally  with  the  Secret  Committee,  waa 
approached  by  Carron  De  Beaumarchaia,aapecialagnit  of  the 
French  goveroment,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deane.  Beanmarchaia  informed  Lee  that  the  king  de- 
afaned  to  send  two  hundred  thousand  Louis  d'orsi  in  arma,  am- 
munition, and  specie,  in  a  secret  manner  to  the  Americana.  It 
waa  agreed  that  die  remittance  ahould  be  made  by  way  of 
Cape  Fran^oia,  tai  the  ficdtioua  name  of  Hortalea,  and  all  the 
arrangementa  generally  which  Deane  and  hia  aaaociates  after- 
ward carried  out  were  planned  aa  early  aa  April,  1776.  To 
give  the  tranaaetion  a  mercantile  complexion,  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco  waa  to  be  aent  back  in  return.  After  Beanmarchaia 
returned  to  Paria,  be  and  Lee  correeponded,  partly  in  cipher, 
the  former  aa  Radtri^iu  Harmlu  ^  Gs^  and  the  httter  in  die 
name  of  Mary  Johnaon.  Thia  arrangement  waa  submitted  to 
the  king  on  the  second  of  May.  The  king  was  pleased,  and 
immediately  directed  the  royal  treaaurer  to  hokl  a  million  of 
Uvrea  aubject  to  the  particular  order  of  Vergennea,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  All  the  writing  in  the  matter  waa  done 
by  a  son  of  Vergennes,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  the  whole  tranaae- 
tion waa  kept  a  profound  aecret  Deane  arrived  in  Paria  in 
July,  and  hia  interview  vrith  Vergennea  was  mutually  satia- 
fiictory.  The  French  court  had  perceived  a  good  opportunity 
to  damage  England,  and  had  reaolved  to  improve  it  It  did 
not  deaire  war  vrith  her,  and  so  Bourbon  duplicity  waa  em- 
ployed to  ita  fuDeat  extent  The  appointment  of  Deane  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  known  in  London  before  his  arrival  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Lord  Stormont  the  British  minister  In  Paris,  watched 
his  movements  with  the  keen  eye  of  suspicion.  Other  spies 
were  there,  and  Vergennea  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  cau- 
tion Deane  concerning  them,  and  adviaed  him  to  be  exceeding- 
ly circumspect  in  all  bis  words  and  acHona. 

In  August  Deane  ratified  the  unofficial  arrangementa  of  Leo 
with  the  French  government  by  which,  under  the  mask  of 
commercial  buaineaa,  it  waa  to  supply  the  Americans  with  all 
they  needed  without  any  expectation  ^payment  therefor.  Bean- 
marchaia immediately  addreased  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee  of  Congreaa,  in  the  name  of  Roderiqu4  HartaUt  tr  Co., 
which,  disguised  in  commercial  phrases,  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  French  court  He  informed  diem  that  his  house 
had  been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Americans  with  every  thing  needfiil— **  even  gold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  troopa."  In  another  letter,  he  Intimated  that  the  King 
of  Spain  was  friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  it  waa  upon  this 
hint  that  Congreaa  aoon  afterward  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  Spanish  court    In  all  these  expressions  of  goodwill, 

daprndeno*  of  the  coloni#«.  and  \m  "  Criaia"  and  **  Cotnmua  8«w>«**  pro 
doced  a  powerful  impraMiion.  He  waa  appointed  the  Arat  acrreUnr  of  the 
"CnmmiU^  of  Foreign  Aflraira.**  Tliia  oiBi-e  he  renigned  in  Janaarjr.  17TJ>, 
bat  rontintied  the  labor  of  hia  pea  ia  the  raeae  of  liberty.  In  1790  Paioe  via 
ited  Ei^nd,  whera  he  produced  hia  ••  Rigbu  of  Man.**  He  went  to  France, 
md  tahina  part  in  the  Revolvtion  tkeo  prncreavi^c.  ha  obtained  x  aeat  ia  the 
Natinml  Aasembljr.  He  offended  Uie  Jacobina.  waa  impriamied.  and  came 
near  being  (viilotined.  It  waa  at  thia  period  that  he  wrote  the  moet  coneid 
erable  portion  of  hia  "  Afe  of  Reaaon."  He  returned  to  America  in  1801. 
Be  died  at  a  honae  in  Grorw  Street,  New  Tork.  on  the  eiglith  of  Jone,  1009, 
at  the  a|ie  of  aeventytwo  j-enra.  He  waa  buried  on  hit  farm,  at  Ifew  Rn 
chelle.  which  the  State  of  New  York  preaented  to  him  for  hia  Revolotionarjr 
aervicaa.  William  Cobbett  bad  hia  ramaian  taken  up  and  carried  to  Kngiaad. 
Ia  Wnvamber,  1830,  the  beautilVil  marble  monument  delineated  in  the  engrav- 
ing waa  erected  to  hia  memorr,  over  hia  gniTa  near  New  Rocballe.  by  hia 
fiieada  in  political  and  religioQa  principlea.  Upon  it  ia  the  aimple  inacnptioa, 
T%omm»  Pmitu,  Amhm'  nfCtmmtm  Smte.  The  likcnaaa  of  Paine  here  givaa 
b  ftom  a  medaUioa  in  wax,  in  my  poaaeaaioa,  made  fVom  lift,  wliea  Paine  waa 
ia  Paria  in  I7B8.  It  ia  pronounced  by  tboee  wi.o  knew  the  original  well  to  ha 
a  fUthAil  likaaaaa  oTUm  maa. 
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and  &e  promitet  of  «id«  BaaamtrchaU  was  the  moothpiece 
of  the  French  court,  and  to  him,  it*  aecret  agent  the  one  million 
of  liTrea,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighQr-fire  thousand  dol- 
lara,  was  giren  from  the  French  treasury,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Americans  as  **  gratuitous  assistance  from  the  free  generosity 
of  die  king.**    The  sequel  was  rezatious. 

When  the  resolution  declaring  the  colcmies  Independent 
was  fairly  before  Congress,  the  attentioa  of  that  body  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subject  of  foreign  alliances.  Opinions  were  more 
▼arious  upon  this  topic  than  that  of  independence,  many  re* 
garding  it  with  faror,  others  with  doubt,  and  some  with  the 
most  decided  aversion.  **  A  virgin  state  should  possess  the 
a  Xarcht    virgin  character,"  wrote  Dr.  Franklin  to  Arthur  Lee,* 

1777.  MgQJ  QQ(  gQ  about  suitoring  for  alUances,  but  wait 
with  decent  dignity  for  the  application  of  othera.**  This  was 
bis  opinion  from  the  beginning,  and  those  of  Hke  views  thought 
it  more  dignified  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  dose  and  establish 
independence  widiout  foreign  aid,  and  then  let  the  commerdal 
advantages  which  alliances  with  the  new  state  must  offer  to 
the  European  governments,  make  them  the  suitors.  Others 
feared  that  alliances  would  entangle  the  states  hi  European 
politics,  and  make  them  parties,  perhaps,  to  Enropean  wan. 
But  John  Adams  and  a  majority  of  Congress  viewed  the  matter 
differently,  and  counseled  the  adoption  of  measures  for  secur- 
ing as  early  as  possible  the  friendship,  material  aid,  and,  if 
practicable,  a  political  alliance  with  France.  Spain,  and  Hol- 
liind,  in  particular.  Acting  upon  this  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Congress,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776,  appointed  John  Dick- 
enson, Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Rob- 
ert Morris  a  coroCjittee  **to  prepare  a  plan  of  treaties  to  be 
proposed  to  foreign  powers.*  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Janties 
Wilson  were  added  to  that  coomilttee  in  August,  and  on  the 
seventeen^  of  September,  Congress  adopted  a  plan,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Franklin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  oommisslon- 
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ers  to  proceed  to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  attempt  to  gnin  a  recognition  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  instructed  to  ask  for  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition  and  field-pieces,  to  be  sent  under  a  French  con- 
voy, not  as  gratuitous  aid,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  the  United 
States,  the  latter  agreeing  not  to  assist  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  a  war  ensuing  between  France  and  that  country  as  a 
consequence  cf  such  materiMl  aid.  The;  were  to  insist,  ako, 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  France  should  make  no  demonstra- 
tions against  English  territory  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  that  the  trade  of  any  other  colony  of  Great  Britain  which 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  should  be  entirely 
tree  to  the  United  States.  A  few  weeks  afterward,  the  com- 
missioners received  instructions  to  procure  from  the  court  of 
France,  either  by  purchase  or  loan,  eight  lineof-battle  ships,  of 
sixty  four  and  seventy-four  guns,  well  manned  and  equipped. 
Deane  was  already  in  Paris,  and  Lee  was  in  London.  The 
commissioners  met  on  the  twenty-second  of  Decern- 
bcr.b  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  they  had  their  first  an. 
dience  with  the  Count  De  Vergennes.    They  were  politely  ro- 

•  J  mrmalB  fff  Ctmgren,  ii.,  198. 

I  T\»mt  I  copied  from  •  muoacript  W\mt  fmm  tbe  comniMionen  to  Joba 
Paul  Jonw,  dRtad  at  "  PaMjr,  near  Pari*  [tb«  rwidencc  of  Dr.  Franklin], 
D«r«inb«r  17. 1777  " 
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celved,  and  copies  of  their  papers  were  sent  to  D'Aranda.  the 
Spanish  emliassador  at 
Paris.  About  a  fortnight 
e  Jan.  IS,  afterward,c  Mr. 
IT77.  Gerard,  secre- 
tary to  tbe  Council  of 
State, 'read  to  the  c<nn* 
missioners  a  papa*  sign- 
ed by  the  king  himself 
in  which,  while  he  ex> 
pressed  great  sympatiiy 
fbr  the  Americans,  he 
refused  opm<y  to  give 
them  material  aid  or  ac- 
knowledge their  inde- 
pendence. He  secredy 
made  them  a  donation 
fh>m  tlie  royal  excheq- 
uer of  about  three  hund- 
red and  sevens  thousand  dollars,  and  permitted  the  commn 
sioners  to  purchase  such  public  supplies  as  diey  pleased,  oo 
private  account.  All  this  was  done  under  the  advice  of  Ver- 
gennes, and  of  Turgot  the  controller-general  of  Franco.  Cau- 
tion marked  their  movements,  for  they  were  unwilling  to  cast 
down  the  gauntlet  to  EngUmd  mitfl  assured  of  tbe  real  strength 
of  tbe  revolted  colonies,  and  tbe  utter  improbabiHty  of  tfaefa 
reconciNatioo  with  die  mother  country. 

Disasters  befell  the  arms  of  the  United  States  during  die  afo- 
tumn  of  1776,  and  Congress  looked  anxiously  toward  Eu- 
rope for  aid  in  die  suuggle.    Commissioners  to  for-    4  !>«..  ao. 
eign  courts  were  appointed.<i     WlHiam  Lee  was        »"«• 
aent  to  Prussia 
and     Austria ; 
Ralph  Izard  to 
the  Grand 
Duchy  of 
Tuscany; 

and  Arthur  Lee  (when  Dr.  Franklin  declined  the  office)  to 
Spain.  The  commissioners  at  the  French  court  were  In- 
structed to  of-  .-— ^^, 
fer  France  the 
aidoftheUni- 
/  ted  States  in 
the  conquest 
oftheWeatln- 
diest  and  like 
aid  was  offer- 
ed to  Spain  in 
the  snbjuga- 
tion  of  Portu- 
gal. Nothing 
of  importance 
was  effected, 
and  France 
alone  aided  the 
United  States  dur- 
ing 17T7,f  through 
theagency  of  Beau- 
marchais,  in  the 
name  of  Roderiqw 

at  the   same  dme, 

the  king  was  giving  the  British  embassador  assursncea  dial 

government  hnd  no  agency  in  the  matter. 

*  Cliarlea  Oravier,  Coont  D*  V«rg«Bnef .  waa  bore  at  T>3o«,  Prase*,  tm 
tbe  twenty-cightli  of  Derembrr,  1717  Hia  firat  diplosiatic  mttJc*  wits  that 
orattacbe  to  Cbarignjr,  whil«  oa  miaaioaa  to  Liaboo  and  Ffaakftwt.  la  17S0 
be  waa  appointed  roiniater  to  tbe  Electoral  coort  of  Trier.  In  tTK5  be  ww 
aent  to  Constantinople  For  tbe  expreae  purpose  ofeidtirY  a  war  betweea  tbe 
Porte  and  Ruaaia.  He  waa  afterward  mfaiater  to  Sweden,  and  mhem  Lova 
XVI.  aacended  the  thmne  in  1774,  be  waa  caBed  to  the  cabmA  aa  nioiiaer 
tar  Toraipi  affklra,  ana  tbe  khif^a  confidential  adviser.  Be  remained  in  thai 
oAre  until  bit  death,  which  occorred  oa  tbe  tbirteeoth  of  Pebrnaiy,  17ST. 

t  Arthur  Lee  went  to  Berlin  dannf  tbe  aummer  of  1777,  and  «noCeia% 
made  overturaa  to  tbe  Praaaian  goTerament.  The  eourt  woald  not  fialaa,  be 
caoae  a  promiae  bad  been  made  to  Great  Britaia  not  to  iaterfere  in  Ibe  qoar 
reL  While  there,  Lee  bad  bia  papen  stnlee  from  hie  room.  The  tlieft  waa 
traced  to  tbe  British  minister,  who,  perceiring  tbe  police  *m  the  alert,  cansed 
them  to  be  returned  to  Lee'a  apartment  nnopenad.  Tbe  king  wna  m  m- 
censed,  that  when  tbe  British  embaaaadur  caHad  to  make  aa  expknatjeo,  be 
reiused  him  audience. 

%  Louis  waa  bom  on  tbe  twentr-tbird  of  March,  17M,  and  is  1770  n 
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At  the  clow  of  1777  the  fatare  of  the  ttruggling  colonlet 
grew  brighter  in  both  hemispheret.  The  lurreoder  of  Bar- 
goyne  with  hia  whole  army,  to  the  annided  American*,  gave 
the  world  aMurance  of  innate  itrength  in  the  new-bom  nation, 
and  the  character  of  the  rebMion  aaaumed  the  more  dignified 
aapect  of  a  ancceaaful  revolMtion.  The  aiioraneea  that  a  rec- 
onciliation between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  woold 
ipeedily  take  place,  indnttrioualy  circulated  in  diplomatic  cir- 
olea  by  EngHah  emiaaaries,  were  now  regarded  aa  lictiona,  for 
not  only  the  voice  of  the  American  Congreaa,  bat  the  known 
acta  of  the  people,  emphatically  declared  thehr  intention  to 
maintain  their  independence.*  The  commiaaionera  embraced 
thia  propiHoua  moment  to  preaa  with  eameatneaa  their  anit 
with  France  and  Spain.  They  were  aucceaaful,  and  on  the 
•;f^  aereoteenth  of  December,*  Mr.  Gerard  informed  them 
that  the  king  had  determined  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Statea,  and  to  form  an  honorable  alli- 
ance with  them.  Treaties  to  thia  effect  were  aigned  on  the 
^  i^j^  iixth  of  February  folio wing.b  on  the  part  of  France  by 
Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard,  and  of  the  United  Statea  by 


Ben>mhi  PrankUn,  dilaa 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee.t 
The  terma  of  these  treat- 
iea  were  honorable  to 
both  partiea,  and  the 
United  Statea  then  aa- 
aumed  that  dignified  re- 
lafion  to  foreign  powera 
which  they  have  ever 
maintained. 

At  the  beginning  of 
hia  miaaion,  Dr.  Franklin 
waa  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  French 
government,  on  the  anb- 
)ect  of  anppHea.  through 
Dr.  Dubourg.   That  gen- 


'^^^ 


tf 


H 


tloman  warned  the  com- 
miaaionera to  beware  of 
Beaumarchaia,  who  waa 
a  man  of  pleaaure,  and 
an  adventurer.  Circum- 
atancee  afterward  Justi- 
fied thia  warning.  When, 
toward  the  cloae  of  1778, 
Beaumarchnia  perreiv. 
ed  the  tendency  of  the 
French  government  to- 
ward an  undiaguiaed  aU 
liance  with  the  United 
Statea,  he  alao  perceived 
that  the  buaineas  oper- 
atlona  of  Roderique  Hor- 
taUt  if  Co.  muat  cloae. 


Da.  FaANKLiN.; 


Mann  >  Dtoio^M-,  of  A  Pitria.  On  the  danlh  of  hi*  grathifather,  b«  aar«qd«d 
tb«  tbrotw  of  France  in  in4,  at  the  af«  of  twwnty  ye«ra.  The  Count  D« 
Tercenne*  waa  made  hia  miniMer  for  foreign  alTiurR;  Turgot  of  the  ftnanrea; 
Malnberbea  became  a  ronoeelor  of  "tate ;  Sartine  directed  marine  affair*; 
and  tbe  old  Coont  Maurepaa  was  m.-«de  hi*  prime  minister.  At  the  cloae  of 
oar  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  reTohiUonarj-  spirit  waa  in  powerful,  though 
Mppr«a««d,  operation  in  France.  It  broke  ont  io  17W.  wb«n  the  Raatile  waa 
deetroycd,  aod  the  anthonty  of  tlie  king  defied.  Soon  the  reign  of  terror  be- 
pia,  and  daring  \\\nx  hluoOy  era,  the  king  aod  queen,  and  a  vaat  nnmber  of 
nnblea,  were  beheaded.  I/niia  waa  aronble  in  prirate  life,  and,  no  donbt,  waa 
ainrcrelj  de<«irnu«  of  aeruriiijt  the  welf  ire  of  hia  people.  He  was  a  weak  man, 
aod  entjrelj  unfiUed  to  bra^e  the  storm  which  swept  o*er  his  unhappy  coan- 
try.  • 

•  On  the  twenty  second  of  5oTemher.  1777,  Congress  in«tmcted  Ka  repre 
aenUtivea  abroad  Xo  declare  that  no  reconciliation  with  Great  BriUin,  incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  the  coloniee,  sho-ild  take  phice. 

f  The  Kmg  of  Spain  refilled  to  enter  into  any  alliance.  The  extraordinary 
letter  of  Louis  to  him  on  this  occasion,  ia  printed  on  page  H7,  Tolume  i-,  of  this 
work.  The  reader  is  invited  to  peruse  it  in  connection  witli  oor  present  rec. 
ord  of  the  movements  of  the  French  goTemment  In  the  path  of  coosummat* 
doplicity. 

I  This  ia  from  an  excellent  medallion  likeness,  made  in  tbe  red  cUy  of 


He  had  power  to  fin  hia  own  purae  to  repletion,  and  he  naed 
it  He  aent  an  agent  to  America  to  demand  from  Coogreaa 
full  payment  for  all  auppliea  ahipped  to  the  Secret  Committee 
by  HortaUt  if  Co.,  in  the  AmphUritt,  Mercury,  and  Seine.  The 
amount  claimed  waa  about  aeven  hundred  and  thirty  thouaaml 
dollara.  The  agent  brought  a  letter  from  Silaa  Deane,  intima- 
ting that  the  claim  waa  Juat*  Congresa  waa  perplexed.  Their 
commiaaionera  had  given  the  Secret  Committee  frequent  aa- 
aurancea  that  no  retnm  would  be  required  for  thoae  auppliea. 
Their  treaaury  waa  acantily  aupplied,  and  the  Continental  bills 
were  rapidly  depreciating.  At  length  Congresa  paid  the  agent 
of  Beaumarchaia  twenty  thouaand  dollara,  and  promised  the 
remainder  at  a  future  day.c  Franklin  and  Lee  e  March  n, 
heard  of  this  unjuat  claim  in  time  to>  addreaa  a  le^  '^<*' 
ter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  and  aend  it  with  the  treatiea  of 
alliance  and  commerce.  They  adviaed  Congress  to  allow  fur- 
ther aettlementa  to  be  made  by  the  commiaaionera  themaelvea. 
Nothing  waa  done  in  the  matter  for  aeveral  montha,  when  the 
commiaaionera  aa ked  the  French  government  for  information 
on  the  aubject  The  king  coolly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
houae  of  Roderigne  Hortalee  if  Co.,  and  that  any  government 
aid  to  the  Americana  had  been  allowed.  He  aaaerted  that 
Beaumarchaia  had  been  allowed  to  take  auppliea  from  the  pub- 
lic araenala.  but  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be  replaced. 
These  falaehooda  were  intended  for  the  eara  of  the  Britiah 
ministry,  to  conceal  falaehooda  previously  uttered  with  all  the 
gravity  of  royal  fhith  I  Congreaa  dare  not  attempt  either  an 
explanation  or  defenae,  for  fear  of  offending  hia  "  most  Christian 
majesty ;"  and,  rather  than  compromise  French  honor,  the  Se- 
cret Committee  made  drafts  on  the  commissioners  at  Paris,  in 
favor  of  Beaumarchaia.  for  almoat  four  hundred  thouaand  dol- 
lara. These  were  ultimately  paid.  According  to  Beaumar- 
chaia'a  account,  a  balance  waa  yet  due  him,  and  he  continued 
to  preaa  the  payment  until  1794,  when  it  waa  discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  received  from  the  now  decapitated 
king  the  million  of  livrea  given  for  the  Americana  in  1776.  Thia 
aum.  with  the  intereat,  waa  properly  charged  to  him,  and  the 
balance  waa  paid  flrom  the  treaaury  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet  hia  heira  were  diaaatiafled,  and  afterward  actually  applied 
to  Congreaa  for  more  money. 

The  treatiea  between  France  and  the  United  Statea  were  not 
promulgated  until  March,<l  hi  order  that  the  former 
might  recall  ita  fiahermen.  withdraw  ita  commerce,  no- 
tify ita  coloniea,  and  prepare  for  war.  Thia  accompliahed,  the 
French  embaaaador 
in  London  informed 
the  Britiah  ministry 
of  the  fact,  and  at 
about  the  aame  time 
Doctor  Franklin  and 
hia  aaaociatea  were 
openly  preaented  at 
court  by  Vergennea. 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  had 
been  an  active  partic- 
ipator in  the  negoti- 
ationa,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United 
Statea,  and  in  April 
aailed  in  the  Lan- 
guedoc,  D'Eataing'a 
flag-ahip,  in  compa^ 
ny  vriih  Mr.  Deane. 


Passy  in  1777,  when  Dr.  Franklin  resided  there.  It  is  aboat  half  tite  sac  of 
the  original.  A  portrait  of  FraiAlin  may  be  foand  among  thoee  of  tbe  signer* 
of  the  Dec larstion  of  Independence,  in  tbe  frontispiece  to  Uie  second  vohime 
of  thia  work. 

•  Congreaa  became  dieeatislied  with  Deane,  and  he  waa  recalled  in  tbe 
rammer  of  1778.  His  sUtement*  were  not  satindKtory,  and  because  be  was 
censored,  he  pobliahed  an  addreae,  in  which  he  boasted  of  bavtQg,  without 
fnnda,  procured  large  suppliee  of  mUitary  stores  abroad  hr  the  use  of  the 
I7nited  States,  and  otherwise  huded  hia  own  senricee.  Paine,  tbe  aecreUiy 
for  foreign  affairs,  replied  to  Deane,  under  tlie  bead  of  "Common  Sense  to 
the  public  on  Mr.  Deane'a  aflkira."  Paine  imprudently  revealed  some  of  the 
eecrvU  of  tbe  earlier  traneactione  of  Arthur  Lee  and  BeaamarrbaiS,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French  minister,  compromised  the  honor  of  his  king. 
That  minister  demanded  of  Congrew  a  disavowal  of  the  sUlementa  of  Palna 
To  quarrel  with  France  then  would,  perhaps,  have  been  fhtal  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Stataa.  Paine  waa  disniiaeed  flmm  nfllce  (or,  rather, 
he  resigned,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  diamiaaal),  and  Congreaa,  by  a  formal  res 
olution  m  January,  1779,  declared  that  tbe  supplies  sent  by  tbe  Frencb  were 
not  pratmt,  and  that  tbe  king  **  did  not  prHoce  hia  alliance  with  any  auppliea 
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ft  iTTfc  T***!  arrived  at  Philadelphia  earlj  in  July.*  On  the 
thirteenth,  a  committee  of  CongreM  wna  appointed  to 
reeeive  the  French  envoy.  There  being  no  traditionary  mlea 
of  etiquette  suitable  for  the  occasion,  the  ceremonials  which 
took  place  on  the  sixth  of  August  were  entirely  new.*  On  the 
twentyt^rst  of  October  foUowing,  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed 
by  Congress  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
(as  the  French  goremment  was  styled)— the  first  appointment 
of  the  kind  by  the  United  States. 

War  between  France  and  England  was  the  immediate  con- 
•equence  of  the  promulgation  of  the  treaties,  and  the  United 
States  confidently  expected  the  co-operation  of  Spain  with  her 
French  ally  and  friend,  fiut  Charles  the  Third  affected  Indig- 
nation, because  Louis  had  made  so  favorable  a  treaty,  and  re- 
fused to  join  in  any  political  or  commercial  alliance  unless  the 
United  States  would  relinquish  sll  right  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  country  west  of  the 
AQeghany  Mountains.  Doubtless  the  true  cause  of  his  coldness 
toward  the  United  States  was  his  fear  that  a  successful  revo- 
lution in  North  America  might  produce  those  similar  resulu, 
In  his.  own  provinces  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  which 
have  since  taken  place.  Charles,  however,  offered  his  medi- 
ation between  England  and  France.  Great  Britain  affected  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  proposition,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  an 
agent  was  sent  from  London  to  confer  with  Dr.  Franklin  upon 
terms  of  reconciliation  between  the  parent  state  and  the  col- 
onies. A  dissolution  of  the  tie  which  bound  the  United  SUtes 
and  France  was  the  paramount  object  to  be  gained  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  French  government  observed  the  movement 
with  much  oneaaineas.  The  subject  was  brought  before  Con- 
gress, and  formed  the  staple  of  debate  for  a  long  time.  No 
satisfactory  result  was  accomplished,  and  finally  the  Britiah 
government  haughtily  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  United 
States  formally  to  acknowledge  their  independence  as  a  basis 
for  reconciliation  and  peace.  The  ofller  of  Charles  of  Spain  to 
mediate  was  also  rejected,  and  in  June,  1779,  Spain  joined 
France  and  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  This  event 
gave  the  Americans  much  joy. 

whatever  Mot  to  Ainenca.**  Thw  deckrutioa  gaT«  antira  vitality  to  tba 
claim*  or  Beaumarchaia,  and  oat  of  tendarnoM  Tor  the  honor  ot  the  kin|. 
which  waa  wrappad  up  in  duplicity  and  (kJaohood,  and  for  Ihar  of  oflTrnding  an 
tlljr  of  doubtAil  hit^ly,  Confraaa  •tooped  to  daoapton,  and  paid  a  lirentioaa 
•dvaaturar,  areplojad  by  the  Praach  court,  mora  than  half  a  Billioa  of  dol- 
lara  for  hia  own  prirata  baaefit 

*  The  following  intere«tin|E  acroant  of  the  ceremoniala  on  tha  oceaaion  ■ 
(torn  Lyman'a  Diptomatsf  ofiAt  tMiu^  Stau;  1, 67 :  **  In  puraaanca  nf  the 
rwrraionial  aatablwhad  by  Concreaa,  the  Honorable  Richard  Henry  Lea, 
Eiiq.,  one  o(  the  dekgataa  from  Virpaia,  and  the  Heoerabla  Samoel  Adama, 
Sm).,  one  of  the  delegatea  from  Maaaachnaetta  Bay., in  a  eoach  aad  aix  pro- 
vided by  CongTMa.  waited  vpoa  tha  miaiatar  at  bia  hnuao.  In  a  few  miantea 
the  miniater  and  the  two  delegatea  entered  the  coarh.  Mr.  Lee  placing  him- 
arlf  at  the  miniater'a  left  hand  on  the  bark  aeat,  Mr.  Adama  orcnpying  the 
front  seat :  the  mioiatar'a  chariot  beif^  behmd,  oaceircd  hia  aecretary.  The 
carriagea  bei^  arrivad  ax  tha  Stale  Houae  in  thia  dHy,  the  two  membeia  of 
Coagraaa,  placi^  tbemaelvea  at  the  miniater'a  left  hand,  a  litUe  baA>ra  oae 
o'clock,  introduced  him  to  hia  chair  in  the  Congraaa  Chamber,  the  preatdeat 
and  Congreaa  •ttting.  The  miniater  being  aeated,  be  gave  hia  credentiala  into 
the  hands  of  bia  aecretary,  who  adranred  and  delivvred  them  to  the  preaident. 
The  aecreUry  of  Congraaa  then  read  and  translaiad  them ;  which  being  done, 
Mr.  Lee  announced  the  minister  to  the  preaidant  aad  Congraaa  |  at  thia  tina 
tiie  preaident,  the  Congreaa,  and  the  miniater  roae  together  t  ne  bowed  to  the 
prcaident  and  the  Congreae— they  bowed  to  him  ;  whereupon  tha  whole  acatp 
ed  thenweivea.  In  a  moment  the  miniater  roae  and  made  a  apeech  to  Con- 
greaa, they  sitting.  The  upeecb  being  finiahcd.  the  miniater  sat  down,  and 
giving  a  ropy  of  hia  specrh  to  his  secretary,  he  preeented  it  to  the  pnealent. 
The  praaidcnt  and  the  Coogre^  then  roae.  and  the  presideot  pronoanred  their 
anawer  to  the  speech,  the  minister  standing.  The  answer  being  ended,  the 
whole  arere  again  seated,  and  the  preeident  giving  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  the 
aecretary  of  Congreae,  be  preaented  it  to  the  miniater.  The  prcaident  the 
Coi^ress,  and  the  miniater  then  again  raae  together:  the  miniater  bowed  to 
the  preaideot,  who  returned  the  aalute,  and  then  to  the  CongreM,  who  alao 
bowed  in  return ;  and  the  minister  having  bowed  to  the  preaideo*.  and  ra- 
eeived  hia  bow,  be  withdrew,  aad  was  attended  home  in  tha  same  maaner  in 
WBich  he  had  been  conducted  to  the  audience.  Within  the  bar  of  the  Hoaae 
the  Congreaa  formed  a  aemicircle  on  each  aide  of  the  preaident  and  the  min- 
iater: thepreaident  aittiag  at  one  extremity  of  the  cirrle  at  a  table  npon  a 
pbtform  elevated  two  stepe— the  minister  sitting  at  the  oppoaite  extremity 
of  tba  circle,  in  an  armchair  upon  Uie  aame  level  with  the  Congreea.  Tba 
door  of  the  Congreea  Chamber  being  thrown  open  below  the  bar,  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  audience,  among  whom  ware  the 
▼ice-preaident  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council,  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  House  of  Asaem- 
bly,  several  foreignera  of  distinction,  and  otb-era  of  the  army.  The  aodienee 
beii«  over,  die  Congreea  and  the  miniater  at  a  proper  hour  repaired  to  an  en 
terUimnent  given  by  the  Coagreas  to  the  minwter,  at  which  were  present,  by 
mvitatinn.aeveral  foreignera  of  diatiartion  and  gentlemen  of  public  character. 
The  entertabiment  waa  conducted  with  a  decorum  auited  to  the  oceaaion, 
aad  gave  perCaet  aatiaAKtion  to  the  whole  compaay  ** 


JOHM  JaT. 


On  the  twenty-sizth  of  Seplmnber,  17791  CongreM  appohiled 

John  Jay*  full  mia- 
ister  to  ttw  cotm 
of  Madrid,  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  ano- 
itj  and  coouneree. 
and  to  obtain  loans 
or  subndiesL  At 
the  same  time,  John 
Adama,  a  rival  can* 
didate  for  the  Span- 
ish miasion,  waa  ap- 
pointed miniscer  to 
the  Gotirt  of  Great 
Britain,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peaee. 
Mr.  Jay  aafled  to- 
ward the  coea  of 
the  jett  bot,  being 
driven  to  the  Weat 
indiea  by  a  storm, 
he  did  not  reach 
Cadiz  until  March 
following.  Spain  not  having  acknowledged  the  independenco 
of  the  United  States,  at  first  refnaed  to  receive  him  as  an 
American  minister,  and  be  was  for  some  time  engaged  with 
Count  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  premier,  in  informal  ae- 
gotiatlona.  In  the  mean  while,  M.  Gerard  waa  soccaeded  hj 
the  Chevalier  De  Luzeme,i>  who  came  invested 
with  more  ample  powers,  as  well  as  limited  au- 
thority from  Spain  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  con- 
cerning territories  and  boundaries  In  America.  The  Spanish 
court  coveted  possession  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Al- 
legfaanies,  and  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  MiSBissippl.' 
Luzerne  was  instructed  to  procure  a  definite  ezpraaaion  froos 
Congress  on  this  subject  The  matter  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1780,  a  committee* 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Madison,  .Sullivan,  and  Duane,  presented 
an  able  document  containing  ressons  for  tiie  claim  of  the 
Americans  to  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanles  which, 
by  the  treaty  of  1763,  was  conceded  to  Great  Britain.  Copies 
of  thia  paper  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  negotiations.  Mr.  Jay,  with  all  his  ability, 
could  make  no  impreaslon  upon  the  Spanish  court,  thoogh  in- 
defatigable in  his  endeavors  to  negotiate  a  loan.  Not  doobliag 
his  success  on  that  point,  Congress  drew  upon  Mr.  Jay,  at  six 
montlis,  for  considerable  sums.  Spain  kept  her  purse-atringa 
ckMed,  snd  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Franklin  that  Mr.  Jaj 
was  able  to  meet  the  drafts  at  matority.  and  preserre  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  from  injury  in  Europe.  At  length  tha 
Spaniah  monarch  promised  small  loans;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Jaj 
was  informed  that  if  he  would  yieM  to  the  terms  of  Spain  re- 
specting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  required  funds 

*  John  Jey,  a  deacendant  of  a  Huguenot  family,  waa  bora  in  tha  city  of 
New  Tort,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1746.  He  entered  Ki^*b  (now  Cw- 
lumbia)  College  in  i:60,  and  graduated  in  1764  wiUi  the  higbaat  rnlkgia 


h  ««▼.,  vm. 


He  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  176a,  aad  ia  1774  he  married  a  daagk- 
ter  of  William  Livingston,  afterward  governor  of  New  Jereey.  He  wm  n^ 
pointed  one  of  the  committee  of  Cfty  patrioto  in  New  Torfc  in  1774,  and  bum 
that  time  he  waa  aa  active  and  lealona  (Head  to  the  cause  of  ftaaAau  m 
America.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  flrat  Continental  rniytiaa,  irhaia  hia 
pen  did  good  service  in  drawii^  ap  sUte  papera  of  groat  mr«>enC  He  w«b 
alao  a  member  nf  the  Previacia)  Congreaa  of  New  York,  and  oae  afthe  aoet 
active  men  in  the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  prepared  the  draft  oftke  €•■- 
s«itntion  of  New  Tork  in  1777,  and  was  appointed  the  flnt  chief  jvatire  under 
it  In  1779  be  went  on  a  miasion  to  Spaia,  and  wa*  oae  of  the  partiee  in  Ih* 
coochidittg  arreqgements  for  peace  betwcea  the  United  Statea  and  Orert 
BriUin.  He  returned  to  America  in  July.  1784.  when  be  waa  elected  svcra 
tary  for  foreign  aflaira.  He  heM  that  oAce  Mtil 
the  adoption  of  tlie  Federal  Cooatitotioa,  oTwhck 
he  waa  a  ararm  friend.  On  the  orpinixation'of  the 
new  goveremeot,  Washmgton  nominated  ban  for 
chief  justice  of  the  United  Statea.  He  held  this 
office  until  1794,  when  he  was  nppointed  miniater 
to  Great  Britain.  He  returned  in  1 79S.  and  (boad 
himself  governor  elect  of  the  Sute  of  New  Tort. 
He  w 
IfOI, 

from  pohiic  tifo  to  b« 
paternal  estate  U  Bed- 
ford, m  Weat  Cheater 
coae^,  where  be  died 
o«  the  aeveataenth  of  May,  I8t9,  in  the  e%hty  foarth  year  of  hia  ^a.  The 
aigMtnre  here  givea.  tagaaier  wiUi  the  poet  naifc,  I  copied  fnm  his  teak  la 
a  letter  writtea  ia  Philadelphia  ia  I7T& 
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would  be  fufiibhed.  He  promptly  refiued  Acquietcencet  but 
•ubtcquenUy.  under  iottructioM  from  CongreM,  given  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1781,  he  consented  to  yield  the  free  navigation  of  the 
MiadMippi,  aa  high  as  the  thir^-first  degree  of  latitude.  This 
was  so  much  short  of  what  Spain  asked,  that  the  negotiations 
remained  at  this  point  until  1782,  when  Mr.  Jay  was  called  to 
Paris. 

In  September,  1778,  a  plan  for  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Holland  and  the  United  SUtes  was  unoflScially  proposed  to 
William  Lee,  by  Van  Berkel,  pengionary  of  Amsterdam  It  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  approved,  and,  soon  after  the  appoin^ 
ment  of  Jay  and  Adams,  Henry  Laurens*  was  commissioned 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  He  did  not  sail  for  Europe  un- 
til in  the  summer  of  1780.  The  vessel  that  bore  him  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  frigate  near  Newfoundland.    Mr.  Laurens 


cukt  his  papers  overboard,  but  they  were  recovered  by  a  sea- 
nan,  and,  with  the  bearer,  were  taKen  to  London.  After  an  ex- 
amination before  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Laurens  was  commi^ 
ted  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  where  he  was 
kept  in  close  confinement  more  than  a  year.t    He  was  finally 

*  HMiy  LaumM,  •  dcMeadant  oTa  Hti(iMiiot  fiuniljr.  wm  bora  ia  CbariM 
too  ia  1734.  At  t  profwr  aga  ha  entarad  iato  mervaatila  basioaaa,  and  on 
rloamg  U  witb  bia  partnar  in  1770.  ba  ratirad  wiUi  a  bqca  fortooa.  Ha  west 
CO  Ingiand  in  1771.  anJ  thara  ba  wannly  aaponaad  tba  patriot  raoaa.  Ha 
ratoraad  to  Charlaatoa  ia  IVi,  and  praaidad  o»ar  tba  flrat  Proviarml  Con 
Ki«aa.  baM  in  Uwt  citjr  ia  Janaary,  1775.  Ha  waa  alcctad  praaidaot  of  tba 
Couacil  of  Sttfatj,  an  ofica  aquivaltfnt  to  that  of  (ovaraor.  He  waa  elertad 
a  daUcata  to  tba  ContiaaaUl  Coocraaa,  and  on  tha  Ant  of  HoTambar,  1777. 
araa  appointed  praaidant  oTtbat  body.  Ha  fwignad  tba  chair  in  1778,  and 
tiM  naxt  yaar  waa  appuiatad  miaiiitar  to  Holland.  On  bia  way  tba  vaaaal 
waa  captured ;  ha  wm  sant  to  Loodoa,  and  waa  impriaonad  more  Uiaa  a  year 
in  tba  Towar.  Ha  waa  cruelly  deprived  ofpaa  and  ink,  and  the  ronvarae 
nf  Tranida.  Twira  ba  waa  approached  wiib  nffara  of  pardon  and  liberty,  ifba 
would  Mnre  Uia  minintry.  Each  offar  waa  indiKoanlly  r»jectad  by  him.  He 
waa  at  leosth  hbarnted,  and  Lord  SbaKrarna  daaired  him  to  pmraed  to  Ver 
aaUlaa  and  aaaiat  in  the  ncgouatioaa  than  makiaf  fcr  peace.  He  jnioed  the 
ccmmiaaionara.  and  signed  the  proviaional  treaty.  Hia  confiaenieat  in  tli« 
Towar  injured  hie  health,  and,  after  hia  ratura  to  CliaHealon.  it  rr*Jually 
flulad,  antil  tba  eighth  of  December,  1792,  whan  ba  eipired.  near  the  cioae 
of  hia  aixtyniath  year.  Hia  will  concluded  with  tba  followinf  re<|uart,  wbirh 
waa  complied  witb :  **  1  aolemaly  eiuoia  it  on  iqy  aon  aa  aa  indiapeiiaabla 
d«^.  that,  aa  aoon  aa  be  conTeoiently  can  after  my  dccaaae,  ha  caoM  mj 
body  to  be  wrapped  in  twelve  yarda  of  tow  cloth,  and  bnraed  until  it  ba  ea- 
ttivly  cnoaumcd.  and  than,  collecting  my  bonaa,  depoeit  them  wherever  ba 
■lay  think  proper." 

t  At  tbia  Ume  hia  aon.  Colonel  John  Lanreaa,  who  waa  afterward  killed  on 
tba  Combahae  (aae  page  778,  volume  ii.).  waa  at  Um  court  of  Prance,  a  ape- 
cial  miniKter  aaat  by  Cui^raaa  to  aolicit  a  loan  of  miiney  and  rappliea.  Ha 
•rrivad  thara  in  the  Alliance  early  in  the  spring  of  I7M1.  He  immediately  en- 
tcf«d  upon  the  dulipa  of  hw  miwioo  with  »V  the  ardor  of  faip  nature,  and  mxmi 
haeama  impatient  of  the  delnya  which  be  eiperienced  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
rrvoch  minirtry.  In  aarnaiiUy  prnaing  hia  anit  with  Verganne*  one  day, 
Uiat  adroit  dipkanatiia  reminded  hiia  that  perhapa  he  Iwd  Ibrgntten  that  ba 
waa  not  delivering  the  ordara  of  hia  ronmander-in  chief,  but  addreaning  the 


released,  and  went  to  France  to  assist  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  Among  his  papers  was  the  plan  for  a  treaty  with  Hol- 
land ;  also  several  letters  which  disclosed  the  friendship  of  the 
Sutes  General  for  the  Americans.  The  British  ministry  were 
irritated,  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of  Holland  to  disclaim  the 
act  of  Van  Berkel  caused  Great  Britain  to  declare  war  against 
that  republic.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Adams,  whose  mission 
to  London  was  fruitless  of  immediate  results,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  negotiate  for  loans  with  the  States 
General*  In  December*  he  was  made  full  minister, 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce. In  April  following  he  presented  to  the  States  General 
an  argumentative  memorial  on  the  subjeA  of  a  commercial 
treaty ;  and  in  August  following,  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
court.  Congress  instructed  him  to  propose  a  triple  alliance  be- 
tween France,  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States,  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  existing  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Holland  moved  as  slowly  as  Spain,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1782  no  reply  had  been  given.  Holland 
had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been  officially  received  as  a  minister. 
He  became  impatient,  and  on  the  ninth  of  Januaryb  he 
demanded  a  categorical  answer  to  his  memorial  and 
the  proposition  for  a  triple  alliance.  His  views  were  supported 
by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  on  the  twenty -second 
pt  April  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  States  General,  by  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  embassador.  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
nut  concluded  until  October  following. 

While  the  attempts  at  negotiation  with  Spain  and  Holland 
were  in  progress,  the  coalition  known  as  the  Armed  Neutrality 
(see  note  on  page  674,  volume  iL)  was  formed.  Congress  ap- 
proved of  the  position  taken  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and 
toward  the  close  of  1780.  Francis  Dana  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  SL  Petersburgh,  with  instructions  to  concede, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  Ae  coalitiou. 
and  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  In  the  menii 
while,  Catharine  had  offered  to  mediate  between  Great  Britain 
and.  her  Continental  foes  in  arms.  Grest  Britain  accepted  Ibe 
mediation,  but  France  would  not  reply  until  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Congress  was  obtained.  Luzerne  communicnted 
with  that  body  in  May,  1781.  Congress  assented,  and  apppint- 
ed  Mr.  Adams  sole  negotiHtor  upon  the  subject  The  French 
court  did  not  like  the  appointment,  for  Mr.  Adanu  could  not 
be  molded  to  its  will.  A  congress  of  ministers  was  proposed ' 
to  be  held  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Adams  went  to  Paris  in  July  to  con- 
sult with  Vergcnnes,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  what  wouM 
be  his  relative  position  in  that  Congress.  He  claimed  to  be 
there  as  the  representative  of  an  independent  state.  Pmnr«) 
coincided  in  his  views,  but  Great  Britain  haughtily  demand- 
ed a  separation  of  France  from  the  "  revolted  colonies'*  before 
she  would  consent  to  negotiste.  She  would  not  allow  tlie 
United  States  to  be  trented  as  an  independent  power.  The 
views  of  Russia  and  other  imperial  courts  were  coincident 
with  those  of  Britain,  snd  Mr.  Adams  therefore  peremptorily 
refused  to  attend  the  Congress  at  Vienna  at  alL  The  Congreas 
was  not  convened  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  and  that-fi«rt 
was  a  clear  annunciation  that  the  United  States  had  ahreedy 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  capture  of  Comwallis  and  his  army  in  October,  178*. 
convinced  all  parties  in  England  of  the  folly  of  a  further  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  In  March,  1783,  Parliament  resolved  on 
pi>ace.  Lord  North  resigned,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  rnr- 
oeeded  him  in  office,  and  Lord  Shelbume  and  Mr.  Fox  were 

miniater  of  a  mnoarch  who  bad  every  diapoeition  to  favor  hw  roantry.  !.nu 
rena  withdrew  to  the  fippovita  vide  of  Uia  room,  ai»d  replied  witb  empliaMa, 
**  Favor,  air  1  Tba  reapect  which  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  thalrrnt. 
Say  that  the  obligation  ia  mutual,  and  I  cheerfully  •nbacnba  to  the  obligalifia 
But  aa  tba  iaat  argument  1  ahall  offer  to  your  excellency,  the  award  which  I 
now  wear  in  defence  of  France,  aa  well  aa  n^  own  country,  nnleaa  tba  auccoe 
I  aolicit  ia  immediately  accorded,  I  may  be  compelled,  witbin  a  abort  time, 
to  draw  againut  France  aa  a  Britii>h  subject.  1  munt  now  inform  jrour  eical " 
lency  tbat  my  next  memonal  will  ba  preaented  to  bia  imgeatT  in  perMom" 
Thia  bold  reply  had  great  affect  upon  Verxennea.  for  the  reconciKatioa  of 
Great  BriUin  and  the  United  Statea  ha  moat  drmided.  True  to  bia  promiae. 
Ijiurena  attmidad  at  tba  audience  chamber  of  tlie  king  the  next  day,  and  pw 
aented  liia  memurtal  in  peraon  to  hia  miueaty.  It  wm  han.lad  to  Connt  »a 
giir,  and  on  the  followmg  day  Laurena  waa  oScially  informed  that  the  re 
quired  aid  ahonid  he  given.  The  aoccor  came,  and  in  tba  aatnmn.  by  tite 
ai>aiatance  of  French  fbnda,  and  Frenck  aoldiera  and  aaamen,  CorewalU  waa 
cap'nred,  and  the  donth  blow  of  BhtMi  piiaai  in  America  waa  given. 

*  Three  aeparata  loaaa  were  finally  efltaled.  anMatii^  ia  the  aggregata  to 
one  million  aaven  hundred  thouaand  dolhira. 
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mado  teoretonM  of  ttate.  Richard  Ocwald  wm  fanmedialDly 
•ent  to  France  to  confer  with  Vcrgennea  on  the  •abject  of 
peace.  After  sevenil  inteniewa,  he  resigned  tbe  matter  into 
the  hands  of  Thomas  GrenviUe.  a  son  of  the  author  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  by  whom  an  informal  agreement  was  made  thnt 
a  treaty  should  be  conducted,  having,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  basis.  While  these  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress, Rockingham  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  ofRce  by  Lord 
Shelbume.  GrenTille  was  recalled,  and  the  negotiations  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. Fitzherbert  On  the  twentyfifth  of 
J«ly,  Parliament  adopted  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  consent 


to  tiie  faadependence  of  the  colonies,  and  the  monarch  signed 
it  though  with  reluctance.  Richard  Oswald  was  immediately 
appointed.  wiUi  full  powers,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  United  States.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce 
France  and  the  United  States  to  enter  into  separate  treaties, 
but  both  steadily  refused. 

The  American  ministers  in  Europe  differed  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  French  court  Franklin  had  great  faith  in  its 
integrity,  and  was  desirous  of  deferring  to  its  judgment  Adams 
was  more  independent  and  always  assumed  the  tone  of  equal- 
ity when  suing  for  benefits.  Jay  coincided  with  Adams,  and 
felt  convinced  that  the  French  court  desired  to  keep  the  Amer- 
icans in  a  secondary  position.  These  conflicting  opinions  pro- 
duced no  serious  dificulty,  and  Franklin  and  Jay  prepared  for 
the  work  before  tliem.  Oswald  did  not  show  his  authority  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  on  terms  of  independ- 
ence, whereupon  Mr.  Jay  positively  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  tlo  with  the  matter.  He  insisted  that  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependence should  be  preliminary  to  any  treaty,  and  that  a 
treaty  should  be  the  consequence  of  independence.  In  these 
views  Franklin  coincided.  Mr.  Oswald  then  showed  them  nn 
article  in  his  instructions  which  authorized  him  to  make  the 
concession  of  independence,  if  insisted  upon.  This  was  not  en- 
drely  satisfactory,  and  he  applied  to  the  ministry  for  new  in- 
structions. Another  commission  was  issued  on  the  twenty- 
nrst  of  September,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  Mr.  Adams  ar- 
rived from  the  Hague  and  joined  the  connmission. 

While  discussions  with  Mr.  Oswald  were  progresshig,  Mr. 
Jay  resumed  negotiaUons  with  the  Spanish  court  through  the 
Count  D'Aranda.  the  minister  of  Charles,  at  Versailles.  The 
Spanish  monarch  had  receded  from  his  own  proposition,  and 
now  claimed  an  equal  possession  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.  The  French  court  favored  the  Spanish  claim,  and 
this  fact  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  Mr.  Jay  entertained 
of  Gallic  faith.  Still  iVirther  to  conBrm  this  suspicion,  a  letter 
irom  Marbois,  Charge  d' Affaires  from  France  to  Congress,  in 


<^^^:^lM^'^^ 
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which  he  advised  the  French  court  to  endeavor  to  restrict  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries;  was 
intercepted;  and  Mr.  Rayneval,  the  confidential  secretary  of 
the  foreign  department  was  secretly  sent  to  London,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commissioners.  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams 
vrcre  coincident  in  opinion  that  Vergcnnes  meant  to  play  false- 
ly, while  Dr.  Franklin's  faith  in  his  integrity  was  unmoved. 
The  claims  of  Spain  could  not  be  assented  to,  and  negotiations 
widi  D'Aranda  ceased. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  negotiatioas  with  Mr.  Oswald 
commenced.  After  much  discussion,  the  questions  of  bounda- 
ry and  the  fisheries  were  settled.  The  English  claim  of  rep- 
nration  for  the  Loyalisto  was  the  last  and  longest  theme  for 
ilebate.    While  this  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Laurens 


arrived  from  liOodon  and  joined  the  commission.  He  opposed 
the  Loyalist  claim,  and  as  the  American  commisdonera  were 
unanimoos  and  immovable  on  this  point  Mr.  Oswakl  yielded. 
On  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1763,  preliminary  artidee  were 
signed  by  Richard  Oswald  on  the  part  of  Engfaind.  and  by  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  following  were  the  chief 
points  of  the  treaty :  The  independence  of  the  thirteen  states 
was  unqualifiedly  recognized ;  the  Mississippi  was  made  die 
western  boundary,  and  Canada  and  No4ra  Scotia  ttie  norttiem 
and  eastern  l>ouodaries  of  the  territory  of  Ae  new  RepvUie : 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  abandoned  to  die  En- 
glish ;  the  navigation  of  the  Mlasissippi  was  made  free  to  both 
parties ;  mutual  rights  to  the  Nevrfoundland  fisheries  were  ad- 
justed ;  no  impediments  were  allowed  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
covery of  debts  by  honajide  creditors ;  certain  measures  of  rea- ' 
titution  of  confiscated  property  to  Loyalists  was  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Congress  to  the  several  states ;  and  a  general  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  wididrawal  of  troops,  and  a  restoratioD  of 
public  and  private  property. 

These  articles  were  agreed  to  and  signed  without  the  par- 
ticipation or  knowledge  of  the  French  court  Vergennea  oam- 
plained  of  this  violation  of  pledged  faith,  but  made  no  difficuity. 
Congress  ratified  the  articles,  and  in  April,  1783.  David  Hartley, 
the  agent  who  had  sounded  Dr.  Franklin  in  1778  respecting  a 
reconciliation,  was  appointed  by  the  court  (tf  London  to  adjust 
with  the  commissioners,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Several 
months  were  spent  in  discussions  upon  the  various  article*  of 
the  preliminary  treaty.  They  could  not  a'gree  upon  any  alter- 
ations, and  on  the  third  of  September,  1783,  tiie  preliminary 
articles  were  signed  at  Paris  as  a  definitive  treaty,  by  Franklin. 
Adams,  Jay,  and  David  Hartley.  The  definitive  treatiea  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were  signed  at  die 
same  time ;  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland  on  lh^ 
preceding  day.  The  American  definitive  treaty  was  ratified  by 
Congress  on  the  fourteenth  of  January.  1784. 

Many  disputes  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Gn»t 
Britain  when  the  several  states  endfavorcd  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  On  this  account  Congress  resolved 
to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  (A>ndon,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1785.  John  Adams  waa  ap- 
pointed to  that  important  office.  Although  tlic  circuinstaocr 
was  mortifying  to  British  pride,  yet  he  was  rucrivcd  with  cur- 
dial  respect  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  riTmarked  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  "  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom,  sir,  to  cob< 
sent  to  the  independence  of  America ;  but  now  it  is  granted.  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  ui  the  world  to  sanction  a  violation  of  If* 

III. 

ThX  COKFEDERATIOK,  and  THK   FKDBBAL  COKSTtTtmOJC 

Tme  declaration  of  the  representatives  of  the  united  colonies 
of  North  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  that  "tbcae 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
states,"  was  but  the  initial  act  in  tlie  great  work  of  founding 
a  ftnce  republic  out  of  a  dismembered  portion  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  empires  of  the  earth.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  d»- 
dart  the  states  free,  but  they  well  knew  it  would  be  a  taboriovs 
task  to  $upport  that  declaration,  and  consummate  the  work 
thus  begun.  Already  fleeto  were  hovering  upon  our  ooasta, 
and  armies  traversed  our  provinces,  with  the  dire  purpose  at 
quelling  rebellion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  all  the  vast  iniquities 
of  war.  At  the  very  time  the  declaration  was  made,  a  Britith 
squadron  was  near  our  coast  bearing  thousands  of  hired  mer 
cenaries,  some  of  them  veterans  from  the  vast  armies  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  all  eager  to  win  the  laurels  of  gkiry  or  the  gold 
of  plunder  in  the  exercise  of  their  desolating  profeado*. 
Combined  with  these  foes  from  without  were  the  more  dr«ad 
ed  foes  within— those  who,  through  principle  or  hitcrest  ^ 
hered  to  the  crown.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  timid,  the 
time-serving,  the  ambitious,  and  the  indolent  who  feared  Brit- 
ish power,  courted  ita  aaresses,  sought  the  prefermenta  it  comld 
bestow,  or  loved  ease  better  than  freedom.  This  class  was 
neither  ranall  nor  weak,  and  by  ita  secret  treacheries  or  opes 
resistance,  it  weakened  the  bond  of  the  American  Union,  anJ 
greatiy  strengthened  the  royal  arm. 

With  surh  a  great  work  before  them— widi  such  besefments 
in  the  way — by  such  dangers  surrounded  —it  is  no  wonder  that 
great  doubt  uid  anxiety,  and  dread  pervaded  die  minds  of 
the  people,  and  caused  American  legislators  to  desire  a  mor^ 
tangible  bond  of  union  than  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  Federal 
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•rmy.  The  varioat  state  gorernmenta  were  in  otter  coofn- 
•km,  and  \n  thefr  practical  operations  they  harmonized  in  few 
tilings,  except  in  making  prorisions  for  the  army ;  and  ercn 
this  peraraonnt  claim  was  often  so  neglected  by  particular 
states  as  almost  to  paralyze  the  military  movements.  Royal 
goremments  in  all  the  colonies  had  t>een  overturned,  and  the 
people,  in  spontaneous  assemblies,  collected  tiie  best  frag- 
ments togertier  and  formed  provincial  Congresses,  in  which 
thej  vested  local  governmental  powers.  But  these  were  per- 
ceived to  be  but  broken  reeds  to  depend  upon  in  the  great 
work  of  the  revolution  yet  to  be  performed :  and  the  states- 
men of  that  dark  hour,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  central  power, 
regarded  a  confederation  of  the  several  states  with  a  Federal 
Congress  as  a  controllhig  head,  a  measure  essential  to  the  per- 
petuity, not  only  of  their  efforts  to  become  free,  but  of  their 
very  extstenoe. 

As  early  as  July,  1775,  Doctor  Franklin  submitted  to  the  con* 
lideration  of  Congress  a  sketch  of  articles  of  confederation  be- 
tween the  colonies,  limiting  the  duration  of  their  vitality  to  the 
time  when  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  should  take  place ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  th<*  fflilore  of  that  desirable  result,  to  be  per- 
petual. At  Uiat  time.  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  fixed  plans 
for  the  future— the  teeming  present,  with  all  its  vast  and  novel 
concerns,  engrossed  their  whole  attention  ;  and  Doctor  Frank- 
lin's plan  seems  not  to  have  been  discussed  at  all  In  the  Na> 
tionnl  Council.  But  when  a  declaration  of  independence  was 
oroposed,  that  Idea  alone  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  confed- 
eration of  the  states  to  carry  forwaid  the  work  to  a  successful 
consummation.  Congress,  therefor0,  on  the  eleventh  of  June, 
1776,  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare, and  properly  digest,  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  several  states.  The  committee  appointed 
under  the  resolution  consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  state.* 
John  Dickenson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  chairman,  and 
through  him  the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  articles  of  con- 
federation on  the  twellth  of  July.  Almost  daily  debates  upon 
the  subject  ensued  until  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  the 
report  was  laid  aside,  and  was  not  taken  up  again  for  consid- 
eration until  the  eighth  of  April,  1777.  In  the  mean  while, 
several  of  the  states  had  adopted  constitutions  for  their  re-' 
spective  government,  and  Congress  was  practically  acknowl- 
edged the  supreme  head  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  war, 
public  finances.  Sec.  It  emitted  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money, 
sppointed  foreign  ministers,  and  opened  negotiations  with 
foreign  govemroenu. 

From  the  eighth  of  April  until  the  fifteenth  of  November 
fbllowing.  the  subject  was  debated  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  several  amendments  were  made.  As  the  confederation 
might  bo  a  permanent  bond  of  union,  of  course  local  interests 
were  considered  prospectively.  If  the  union  had  been  design- 
ed to  be  temporary,  to  meet  the  exigencies  arising  from  tho 
state  of  war  in  which  the  colonies  then  were,  local  questions 
could  hardly  have  had  weight  enough  to  have  elicited  debate ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  of  course  tho  sagacious  men 
who  were  then  in  Congress  looked  beyond  the  present,  and 
endeavored  to  legislate  accordingly.  From  the  seventh  of 
October  until  the  fifteenth  of  November,  the  debates  upon  it 
were  almost  dally,  and  the  conflicting  interesta  of  the  several 
states  were  strongly  brought  into  view  by  the  difierent  speak- 
ers. On  that  day  the  following  draft,  containing  all  of  the 
amendments,  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  after  a  spirited 
debate  was  adopted : 

An-ncLK  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "  The 
United  States  of  America.'' 

AxTicLK  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which 
is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  Uie  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

ABTICI.B  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common 
defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any 
of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretense  whatever. 

Abticui  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different 
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States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  ot  each  of  these  states, 
paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall 
be  entitied  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
tiie  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each  Atate  shall  have  free 
ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  ahall  en- 
joy therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce  subject 
to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhab- 
itanta  tiiereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property  im- 
ported into  any  state  to  any  otiier  state,  of  which  the  owner  is 
an  inhabitant;  provided,  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  re- 
striction shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  tiie  property  of  the 
United  States  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  de- 
mand of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  atate  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  tho  state  having 
jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  states  tt 
the  records,  acta,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courta  aud 
magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

AKTICI.S  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interesta  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annu- 
ally appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legiskiture  of  each  state 
ahall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state  to 
recall  ita  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year, 
and  to  send  others  in  their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two, 
nor  by  more  than  seven  members;  and  no  person  shall  bo 
capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any 
term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  oflSce  under  the  United  Statea,  for  which 
he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolumenta  of  any  kind. 

Each  atate  shall  maintain  ita  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of 
the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Qpogreas  shall  not  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress , 
and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  per- 
sons from  arresta  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  dieir 
going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress,  except  for 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

ARTICX.K  6.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  any  oflSce  of  profit  or  trust  under  (he 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  tide  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  hi  Con- 
gress assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confeder- 
ation, or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consleut 
of  the  United  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
rately the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into 
and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  Imposta  or  duties  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state, 
in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to 
the  courta  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  In  time  of  peace  by  any 
state,  except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of 
such  state  or  ita  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  state  in  time  of  peace,  except  surh  number  only  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for 
tho  defense  of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep 
up  a  well  regulated  and  disciplined  mUitia,  sufflcientiy  armed 
and  accoutered,  and  shall  provide  and  have  constantiy  ready 
for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field  pieces  and  tents, 
and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equi- 
page. 
No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
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United  States,  in  CongroM  assembled,  unlen  tach  state  be  act* 
ually  Invaded  by  enemies  or  shall  bHre  receired  certain  advice 
of  a  resolutioQ  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  in- 
vade SDch  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit 
of  a  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  can  be 
consulted ;  nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the 
subjects  thereof  against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and 
under  such  reguUtions  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States,  hi  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by 
pirates,  in  which  case  Tessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  un- 
til the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

AancLS  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  fay  any  state  for  the 
common  defense,  all  ofiloers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  each  state  respective- 
ly by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as 
such  state  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  state  which  first  made  the  appointihent 

Akticls  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  tiiat 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  wel&re, 
and  allowed  by  the  United  States,  In  Congress  assembled,  shall 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all 
land  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  there<ni  shall 
be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  ap- 
point 

The  taxes  for  paying  diat  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied 
by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States, 
In  Congress  assembled. 

Article  9.  The  United  Statea,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle—of sending  and  receiving  embassadors — entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances ;  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce 
shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective 
states  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  du- 
ties on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from 
prohibiting  exportation  or  importation  of  any  spedes  of  goods 
or  commodities  whatsoever— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding 
in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legnl,  and 
in  what  manner  prises  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated — 
of  granting  letters  of  aarque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace- 
appointing  courto  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  estabHsking  courts  for  receiving 
and  determining  finally  appeal*  in  all  cases  of  captuies ;  pro- 
vided that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge 
of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  be  the 
last  resort,  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes  and  diflTerences  now  sub- 
sisting or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  states 
concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  &e  manner 
following :  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  autfaori*y  or 
lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  pre- 
sent a  petition  to  Congress  stating  the  matter  in  question,  and 
praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order 
of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the 
other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be 
directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges 
to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in 
question ;  but  if  they  can  not  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  Utt  of 
such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one.  the  pe- 
titioners beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names 
shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or 
Judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always 
a»  a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall 
agree  in  the  determination  :  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect 


to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which 
Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or,  being  present,  shall  refuse  to 
strike,  the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  person* 
out  of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congresa  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  ref^ising;  and  die  judgment  and 
sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  ap- 
pear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall  nevertbe 
less  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  wliich  shall 
In  like  manner  be  final  and  decisive,  Uie  judgment  or  sentence 
and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case  transndtted  to  Con- 
gress, and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congreas  for  the  security 
of  the  parties  conoemed ;  provided  that  every  commissioner, 
before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administer 
ed  by  one  of  the  judges  of  &e  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of 
the  stat^,  where  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  **  well  and  truly  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  hi  question,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  without  fevor,  affection,  or  hope  of  r^ 
ward  :**  provided,  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

AH  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soU,  dalm- 
ed  under  different  granta  of  two  or  more  states.  Whose  jurn- 
diction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  states  whicfti 
passed  such  granta  are  adjusted,  the  said  granta  or  either  of 
tiiem  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  anle> 
cedent  to  such  settlement  of  Jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petltkio 
of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  beforr 
prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion between  different  states. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  also  havr 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy 
and  value  of  coin  struck  by  tiieir  own  authority,  or  by  that  of 
the  respective  states  —  fixing  the  standard  of  weigbta  and 
measures  throughout  the  United  States— regulating  the  trade 
and  managing  all  afiUrs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any 
of  die  states ;  provided  tiiat  the  legislative  ri^t  of  any  state 
within  ita  own  llmlto  be  not  infringed  or  violated— eetabtishiog 
and  regulating  post-offlces  from  one  state  to  another  thmu^- 
out  an  the  United  States,  and  exacthig  such  postage  on  the  pa 
pers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office— appdnting  all  officers  of  thr 
land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  excepting  refi 
mental  officers— appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces, 
and  commissiooing  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  tbt- 
United  States — making  rules  fbr  the  government  and  regnlatiau 
of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  tlidr  operatioiM. 

The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  author- 
ity to  appofait  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  tc 
be  denominated  *'a  Committee  of  the  States,**  and  to  coosiat 
of  one  delegate  from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  oilser 
committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  man- 
aging the  genera]  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direc^ 
tion— to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that 
no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more 
than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years— to  aaoertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  fbr  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  approfnlato  and  apply  the  aame  for  de- 
f^yhig  the  public  expeiiaes— to  borrow  money  or  emit  biUa 
on  the  credit  of  ^e  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year 
to  the  respective  states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  9o 
borrowed  or  emUtad— to  build  and  equip  a  navy— to  agree 
upon  the  number  of  land  forcea,  and  to  make  reqidsltioas  from 
each  state  for  ita  quota.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
Inhabitanta  in  audi  state :  which  requisition  shall  be  binding, 
and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  atato  diall  appoint  the 
regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  dotbe,  arm,  and  equip 
diem,  hi  a  soldierUko  manner,  at  the  expenae  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equip- 
ped, shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time 
agreed  on  by  the  United  Stalea,  in  Congress  assembled :  bmt 
if  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consider- 
ation of  drcumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not 
raise  men,  or  should  raise  a  smsller  number  than  ita  quota,  and 
that  any  other  state  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
the  quota  thereof  such  extra  number  shall  be  raiaed.  ofBcered. 
clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota 
of  such  state,  unless  Uie  Legislature  of  such  state  shall  Judfr 
that  such  extra  number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  th** 
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•Bine;  in  which  case  they  slmll  rabe,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and 
cqaip,  aa  many  of  such  extra  number  aa  they  judge  can  be 
safely  apared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the 
time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States,  in  Congreas  assembled,  shall  nerer  en- 
gage in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time 
of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin 
money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereoC  nor  ascertain  Oie  sums 
nod  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  Teasels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chaaed,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
q>point  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine 
states  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other 
point,  except  for  adjoumhig  from  day  to  day,  be  determined 
unleaa  by  the  votes  of  a  mi^rity  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtcs  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
journ to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  (br  a  longer 
duration  than  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall  publish  the 
Journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  there- 
of relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  fai 
their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates 
of  a  state  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shaU  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  paru 
MB  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states. 

AxncLE  10.  The  committee  of  the  statea,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from  time 
to  time  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no 
power  be  delegated  to  the  aaid  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  statea 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aasembled  is  requisite. 

Article  11.  Canada,  accedbigto  this  confederation,  and  jobt- 
ing  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into, 
and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of  this  union ;  but  no  other 
colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  luless  such  admission 
be  agreed  to  by  nine  sUtes.  . 

AKTICX.S  13.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debta  contracted,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congreas, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  Sutea,  in  pursuance  of  the 
present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  against  ihe  United  Statea  for  payment  and  satisfiM;tion 
whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby 
solemnly  pledged. 

ABTICI.K  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
tfnited  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which, 
by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles 
of  this  confederation  shaU  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
stete,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  altera- 
tion at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such 
alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  afterward  contrmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every  state. 

Congress  directed  these  articles  to  be  submitted  to  die  Leg- 
islatures of  the  aeveral  states,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  they 
were  advised  to  authorize  tlieir  delegatea  to  ratify  the  samo  in 
Congress,  by  affixing  their  names  thereto. 

After  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, that  body  directed  a  copy  of  them  to  be  sent  to  tlie 
speakera  of  the  various  State  Legislatures,  to  be  laid  before 
them  for  action.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  conununlca- 
tion,  requesting  the  several  Legislatures,  in  caae  they  approved 
of  them,  to  tostruct  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  a 
ratification  of  them,  which  last  act  should  be  final  and  concha- 
idve.  On  the  twen^ninth  of  November,  a  conunittce  of  three 
(Duer,  Lovell  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee)  was  appointed  to 
procure  the  translation  of  the  Articles  of  Confiederation  into 
the  French  language :  and  also  to  prepare  and  report  an  ad- 
dress  to  the  people  of  Canada,  urging  them  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  confederacy. 

The  letter  which  accompanied  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
when  they  were  sent  to  the  several  State  LegishOures,  was  fai 


ttie  form  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  immediate  and  united  action. 
A  direful  necessity  called  for  some  strong  bond  of  union,  for 
the  clangor  of  arms  was  heard  on  every  side.  Foes  without 
and  traitors  within  were  every  where  sowing  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  between  the  states,  and  using  every  effort  to  sunder 
the  ligaments  of  a  common  interest  and  repress  a  common  as- 
piration which  united  them.  It  was  easily  foreseen  that  the 
conflicting  interests  of  thirteen  distinct  states  would  necessa- 
rily clash,  and  that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  which  each  possess- 
ed would  interpose  many  objections  to  a  general  confederation, 
such  aa  waa  proposed.  Therefore,  the  letter  was  an  argument- 
ative one,  and  endeavored  to  show  them  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed was  the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  ehxum- 
stances  of  all. 

Notwithstanding  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  mmmking 
must  be  speedily  done,  the  State  Legislatures  were  slow  to 
adopt  the  articles.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in  many  things  that 
Declaration  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  manifestly 
at  variance.  The  former  was  based  upon  declared  right;  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  was  asserted  power.  The  former  was 
based  upon  a  superintending  Providence,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man ;  the  latter  rested  upon  the  '*  sovereignQr  of  de- 
clared power— one  ascending  for  tiie  foundation  of  human  gov- 
ernment, to  the  lawa  of  nature  and  of  nature'a  God,  written 
upon  the  heart  of  man— the  other  resting  upon  tlie  basis  of 
human  institutions,  and  prescriptive  law,  and  colonial  char^ 
ters."*  Again,  the  system  of  representation  proposed  was 
highly  objectionable,  because  each  state  waa  entitled  to  the 
same  voice  in  Congress,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in 
population.  But  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  all  was,  that 
the  question  of  the  limitM  of  the  several  statea,  and  alao  in 
whom  was  vested  the  control  or  possession  of  the  crown- 
lands,  was  not  only  unadjusted,  but  wholly  unnoticed.  These 
and  other  defects  caused  most  of  the  states  to  hesitate,  at  first, 
to  adopt  the  articles,  and  several  of  them  for  a  long  time  u^ 
terly  refused  to  accept  them. 

On  the  twenty-second  .of  June,  1778,  Congress  proceeded  to 
consider  the  olijections  of  the  states  to  the  Articles  of  Confbd- 
eration,  and  on  tiie  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  month,  a  form 
of  ratification  waa  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon 
parchment,  with  a  view  that  the  same  should  be  signed  by 
such  delegates  as  were  instructed  so  to  do  by  their  respective 
Legislatures. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  the  delegates  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  South  Carulkia  signed  the  articles,  llie 
delegates  from  New  Jersey,  Dellware,  and  Maryland  were  not 
yet  empowered  to  ratify  and  sign.  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina were  not  represented,  and  the  ratification  of  New  York 
was  conditional  that  all  the  other  states  should  ratify.  The 
delegates  from  North  Carolina  signed  the  articles  on  the  twen- 
ty first  of  July ;  those  of  Georgia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
aame  month ;  those  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  No- 
vember ;  and  those  of  Delaware,  on  tiie  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  fifth  of  May,  1779.  Maryland  still  firmly  refused  to 
ratify,  until  the  question  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  separate  states  to  the  crown-lands  should  be  fully 
adjusted.  This  point  was  finally  setUed  by  cessions  of  the 
claiming  states  to  the  United  States,  of  all  the  nnsettied  and  un- 
appropriated lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  This 
cession  oi^fae  crown  lands  to  the  Union  originated  the  Terri- 
torial System,  and  the  erection  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 
into  a  distinct  government  similar  to  the  existing  states,  having 
a  local  Legislature  of  its  own.  llie  insuperable  objection  of 
Maryland  having  been  removed  by  the  settlement  of  this  qurt- 
tion,  her  delegates  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  1781.  four  years  and  four  months  aftf*r  thi>y 
were  adopted  by  Congress.t    By  this  act  of  Maryland,  they  be- 

*  John  Quhtrjr  Adams'  Jubilee  DiactrarM,  1830. 

t  Tlie  Mkiwing  ara  Ui«  namea  oTUia  dalagatoa  (Wmb  tba  Mvaral  ttalas  ap 
panded  to  Um  Artielea  of  CoDlMaration  t 

Nf9  HmmpMrt,  Joaiab  Bartlett.  John  Wratwnrtli,  Jr. 

MmmMhuMttt  Bmy,  John  Uaneock.  Samuel  Adana,  Slbridjcr  deny,  Praa 
ria  Dana,  Jamaa  Lorall,  Samoal  Holtan. 

Rhodt  UUmd,  WUIiam  EllMy,  Hrniry  MaitrluiDt,  John  Collins. 

Ctrnmeettem,  lU^r  Shcrmaa,  Samoal  Hnntiaftoa,  Oliver  Woleott,  Titaa 
Hmmer.  Andrew  Adama. 

iV<r«a  Kfwfr,  James  Dnasa.  Francia  I.^wis,  Wdliam  Duer,  GouTernvui 
Moms  « 
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came  the  organic  law  of  the  union,  and  on  the  second  of  March, 
CongreM  aMembled  under  the  new  powers. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  final  ratification  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  Congress  made  a  new  arrangement  in  the 
machinery  of  its  civil  government  A  foreign  bureau  was  es- 
tablished, equivalent  in  its  functions  to  our  present  Department 
of  State,  the  head  of  which  was  styled  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. A  finnncial  bureau  was  also  established,  and  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treas- 
ury, called  Snper- 
intendtnt  of  Fi- 
nance^ was  appoint- 
ed. Secretaries  of 
War  and  Marine 
were  also  appoint- 
ed, and,  under  the 
power  of  the  Con- 
federation, new  en- 
ergy was  manifest- 
ed in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 
Robert  R.  Living- 
ston,* of  New  York, 
was  appointed  the 
first  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and  Robert 
Morris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Superintend- 
ent of  Finance.^  *  Livingston  had  two  under  secretaries  (Louis 
R.  Morris,  and  Peter  8.  Duponceau),  and  two  clerks  (John 
Stone,  afterward  governor  of  Maryland,  and  Henry  Remsen, 
of  New  York),  to  assist  him.  Reverend  Mr.  Tetard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  translator.  The  office  for  the  transaction  of 
business  was  a  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Sixth 
Street  (No.  13),  three  stories  in  height,  with  only  twelve  feet 

Aeir  J*r$€^,  John  Witb«npooa,  NatbaiiMl  ScudJer. 

PamivlfMMUa,  Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Ruberdeau,  Jnnathaa  Bi^iirxl  Smitli, 
WilUait;  Clin(mn,  Joaepb  Reed. 

Dtluwar*,  Tbomat  M'Kenn.  John  Dickinson.  NicIioIm  Van  Dyke 

Mar^tmmd,  John  Hunon,  Daninl  CnrruH. 

tlrgimim,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Baniater,  Tbomaa  Adaae,  Jolin 
Harvie,  Praocta  Lifhtfoot  Lee. 

North  Caretlinm.  John  Penn,  Conwiiua  UameU,  John  Williama. 

SoutA  Carolimm,  Mror>'  Laorena,  William  Hrnry  Draytoo,  Jonathan  Mat- 
tliewa,  Richard  Hatson,  Thomna  Heyward,  Jun. 

Qmrei*,  John  Walton,  Edward  Talfair,  Edward  LangworUiy. 

*  Prom  an  addresa  delivered  on  the  anniv^raarjr  of  one  of  the  literary  sorl- 
etiea  oT  Columbia  Cullrge  ia  1831.  by  John  W.  Fraoria,  M.D.,  of  New  Tori, 
1  have  gleaned  the  materials  of  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  public  life  ol' 
Ml.  LiviagMtun : 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  great-grandson  of  the  flrst  lord  of  the  manor  of  Liv- 
ingatoa,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1747.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  (Columbia)  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1764.  He  studied  Uw 
ander  William  Smith,  the  historian  of  Hew  Tork.aod  became  emineiit  in 
that  profession.  He  was  an  early  upponent  of  Britiah  oppression,  and  took 
sn  active  part  in  M>1itica  in  his  native  city.  His  sister  was  married  to  the 
brave  Monlgomei%  w^ho  fell  at  t^nebec,  and  this  circumstance  firad  the  seal 
of  young  Livingston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1776,  and  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepore  the  Declaration  of  I  mlependeace. 
Called  home  to  attend  to  duties  in  the  Provincial  Coi^cress  of  his  state,  he 
vras  not  present  when  that  inntrument  waa  adopted,  nor  when  it  was  signed. 
He  AUed  the  responsible  station  of  SerreUry  for  Foro^  AflTain.  from  Jan- 
aary,  1781,  until  1783.  when,  having  been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Sute  of 
Ifew  Turk,  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jay.  He  waa  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  convention  of  New  York,  aa- 
semhled  at  Ponghkeepsie  in  1788,  and  the  neit  year  he  adminiAered  the  oath 
of  office  to  Qeuige  Washington  aa  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  tlid  new  charter.  Mr.  Jefleraon  appointed  him  minister  to  the  court 
of  France,  then  represented  by  the  ynuthfhl  Napoleon,  the  fint  consul  of  the 
F«ench  Republic.  He  performed  his  duties  with  signsl  ability,  and  accom- 
plished the  purchane  of  Louisiana  from  the  French.  By  his  enlightened  pat- 
ronage of  Robert  Fulton  in  his  eiperimcou  in  navigation  by  steam,  he  con- 
ferred an  inestimable  benefit  upon  mankind.  He  died  at  Clermont,  in  Co- 
lumbia county,  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  February,  1813,  in  tlie  sixty  sixtli  year 
of  his  age.  "His  person,"  says  Dr.  Francis,  who  knew  him  intimately. 
'•  waa  tall  and  commanding,  and  of  patrician  dignity.  Gentle  and  courteous 
m  his  manners,  pure  and  upright  in  his  morals.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
were  nameroua  and  unoeteatatious.  In  his  life  without  reproach,  victorious 
n  death  over  its  terrors.** 

fin  May,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  submitted  to  Coagrese  a  plan  for  a  National 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thooaand  dollars.  Congreaa  approved 
of  the  phin,  offered  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  by  the  name  of  the  Prtti- 
d€Ht  ortd  Diretum  of  the  Bank  ^f  North  Awuriem,  and  decreed  that  the  bilk 
shoold  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and  debU  due  the  United 
8u\es.  This  beak,  the  firet  in  the  United  Sutes,  went  into  successltal  oper 
Btion  in  December,  1781.  It  greatly  assisted  in  the  rentoratioa  of  the  credit 
of  the  ^vemment,  and  waa  of  aCcieat  service  in  tiie  financial  aAtirs  of  the 
country  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 


tuUElQN  UFFICC* 


front  From  that  humble  edifice  wcot  forth  instructions  wfaicfa 
arrested  the  attention  of  F.nropean  diplomatists,  and  tomed 
their  minds  with  astonish- 
ment to  the  rising  nation  in 
the  West 

On  the  twentieth  of  June^ 
1782,  the  device  for  the  pres- 
ent great  Seal  of  the  United 
Sutes  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows: ilmu  7- Paleways  of 
thirteen  pieces,  argent  and 
gules;  a  chief  azure;  the 
escutcheon  on  the  breast 
of  the  American  eagle  dis- 
played proper,  holding  In 
his  dexter  talon  an  olive 
branch,  and  in  his  sinister  a 
bundle  of  thirteen  anxiws, 
all  proper,  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll,  inscribed  with  this  motto. 
"  E  pluribuB  Unum."  For  the  CVe«<— Over  die  head  of  the  ea- 
gle, which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  ^ory,  or  break- 
ing through  a  cloud,  proper,  and  surroanding  thirteen  atw 
forming  a  constellation,  argent,  on  an  axure  field.  ReTerse — 
A  pyramid,  unfinished.  In  the  zenith,  an  eye  in  a  triangle, 
surrounded  with  a  glory,  proper.  Over  the  eye  these  words. 
**AnnuU  Copcis."  On  the  base  of  the  pyramid  the  numerical 
letters  MDCCLXXVI.,  and  underneath  the  following  motto, 
**yovus  Ordo  Seclorum.'*\ 

Thx  FKDsaAL  CoNsmrmoN. 

It  was  early  perceived  that  (he  Articles  of  Confederation 
conferred  powers  upon  Congress  quite  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
jects of  an  eflfective  national  government  That  IXNiy.  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  those  articles,  poascseed  no  power  tu 
liquidate  debts  incurred  during  the  war  4  it  had  the  priTilege 
only  of  recommending  to  the  several  states  the  payment  there 
of.  This  recommendation  was  tardily  complied  wlth,^  aoi] 
Congress  possessed  no  power  to  compel  die  states  to  obey  ita 
mandates.  To  a  great  extent,  the  people  lost  aO  regard  for  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try became  wretchedly  deranged.  In  trudi,  every  diing  aeem- 
ed  to  be  tending  toward  utter  chaos  soon  after  peace  in  1783, 
and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Revolution,  bi  view  of  increasing 
and  magnified  evils,  and  the  glaring  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  were  turned  to  a  consideration  of  a  plan  for  ■ 
closer  union  of  the  states,  and  for  a  general  government  foand- 
ed  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 
which  the  confederation  in  question  widely  departed. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Washington  perceived  with  intenif 
anxie^  the  tendency  toward  ruin  of  that  fair  &bric  which  his 
prowess  had  helped  to  rear,  and  he  took  the  initial  step  toward 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  finally  resulted  in  the  forma 
tion  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Wash 
ington  had  contemplated  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  Potomar 
with  the  Ohio,  and  through  his  influence  the  Legislatures  of 
Virginia  and  Maiyland  were  induced  to  send  commiasioaera 
to  Alexandria,  in  March,  1785,  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject. 
During  their  stayMt  Mount  Vernon  they  devised  another  oom 
mission  to  establish  a  general  tariff*  on  imports,  and  to  matarr 
other  commercial  regulations.  This  convention  waa  bdd  at 
Annapolis,  in  September,  1786.  but  only  five  states  were  rep 
resented^ Virginia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jonsey,  and 

•  Thi<i  is  from  a  sketch  in  \Vatson*s  JmnaU  of  FhitatUtpklM.  Mr.  Dapor 
ceau  informed  Mr.  Wataoa  that  Mr.  Livingston  occupied  the  front  mom  in 
the  second  story,  end  bis  two  under  secretariea  aa  adjoioii^  back  roosa 
The  two  clerks  and  the  translator  occupied  tha  only  lower  moca. 

t  See  JoumoU  of  Comgrua,  viL,  301.  In  a  manuscript  letter  befinn  Mr 
written  in  181M,  by  Thomas  Barritt.  Esq.,  aa  eminent  aatiqaary  of  Maaehe* 
ler.  England,  addressed  to  his  84>n  In  this  country,  is  the  foiktwh^  sCatcneat  - 
••  My  friend,  Sir  John  Preetwich,  Bart ,  toM  me  ha  was  the  parsoa  who  ea« 
gested  the  idea  of  a  coat  of  arms  ftir  the  Amerieaa  States  to  aa  latiaasaJsi 
[John  Adams]  from  thence,  whirh  they  have  s«ea  it  to  put  apoa  soMe  o< 
their  moocqrs^  It  is  this  he  toM  me— party  per  pale  of  thirtaea  strqiea,  vhifr 
and  red ;  the  chief  of  the  escutcheon  blue,  sipiifyiag  tha  protactioa  ol 
Heaven  over  the  sUtes.  He  sajs  it  was  soon  afterward  adopted  as  the  amp 
of  the  sutes,  and,  to  give  it  more  cooeequeocc,  it  waa  placed  apon  the  bfteK 
ofadisphyad  eagle.** 

^  Tha  general  gti^erameat,  at  the  cloee  of  the  Revohitioa,  was  bardeae»t 
with  a  fbreiga  debt  of  tight  millions  of  duUars.  and  a  domeetie  dabt  of  aboat 
tliirty  milUons  due  to  the  army  and  to  other  Amencea  citteeaa. 

\  Daring  fourteen  months,  oaly  foor  hundred  and  mght^tw  thoasaa^ 
eight  hundred  and  niae^  dollars  were  paid  into  the  public  treasary;  and  the 
foreign  intarast  was  paid  by  a  fraeb  loaa  from  Hollaiid. 
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New  York.*  The  chief  object  of  the  coorcntioii  was  to  con- 
cult  on  the  best  meant  of  remedying  the  defect!  of  the  Federal 
government  l*be  delcgatet  met  on  the  eleventh,  and  bj  a 
unanimous  vote  chose  John  Dickinson  chairman.  After  a  full 
intercfaango  of  semimenta,  they  agreed  that  a  committee  should 
lie  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  report  to  be  made  to  the 
(«egialaturea  of  the  several  state*  then  represented. 

The  committee  reported  on  the  fourteeolth,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  delegates  from  a  msjority  of  states. 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  further  action ;  and  they 
recommended  the  appointment  of  deputies  by  the  several 
i*tates,  to  meet  in  convcotion,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  May  following.  ' 

This  report  was  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  Congress.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  committee  of  that  body,  con- 
listing  of  Messrs.  Dana,  Vamum,  S.  M.  Mitchell,  Smith,  Cad- 
wallader,  Irvlue,  N  Mitchell,  Forrest,  Grayson,  Blount,  Bull. 
>ind  Few,  to  whom  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  re« 
tVrred,  reported  thereon,  and  offered  the  following  for  con- 
sideration : 

"  Congress  having  had  under  consideration  the  letter  of  John 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  commissioners  who  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis  during  the  last  year ;  alao  the  proceedings 
of  the  said  commissioners,  and  entirely  coinciding  with  them 
hs  to  the  inefBciency  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  such  further  provisions  as  shall  render  the 
Hamo  adequate  to  the  exigences  of  the  Union,  do  stron^y  rec- 
omnoend  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  send  forward  dele- 
gates, to  meet  the  proposed  convention,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May  next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

The  delegates  for  the  State  of  New  York  thereupon  laid  be- 
fore Congress  instructions  which  they  had  received  firom  their 
constituents,  and,  in  pursuance  of  Uie  said  instructions,  moved 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  report,  in  order  to 
take  up  Uie  following  proposition,  viz. : 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  states  composing  the  Un- 
ion, that  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  said  states 

respectively  be  held  at ,  on ,  for  the  purpose  of 

revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  and  reporting  to  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  states  respect* 
ivcly,  snch  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  said  Articles  of 
Confederation  as  the  representatives,  met  in  such  convention, 
Khali  Judge  proper  and  necessary,  to  render  them  adequate  to 
the  preservation  and  support  of  the  Union." 

On  taking  the  question,  only  three  states  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  the  resolution  was  negatived. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  delegates  for  Massachusetts 
to  postpone  the  farther  consideration  of  the  report  in  order 
to  take  into  consideration  a  motion  which  they  read  in  their 
place :  this  being  agreed  to,  the  motion  of  the  delegates  for 
Massachusetts  was  taken  up,  and,  being  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows  : 

*'  Whereas,  there  Is  provision  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  perpetual  union  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the  as- 
sent of  a  Congress  of  the  United  Statea,  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states;  and  whereas,  experience  hath 
evinced  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  Confederation,  as 
a  mean  to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particularly 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  the  following  resolution ;  and  such  conven- 
tion appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  means  of  establishing 
in  these  sutes  a  firm  national  government : 

**  R$*olv«dt  That,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  is  expedient 
that  on  the  second  Ifonday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of  del- 
egates, who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states,  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress 
and  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed 
by  the  states,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigences  of  the  government,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union." 
'   This  preamble  and  resolution  were  immediately  transmitted 

•  Tba  MUBM  of  thr  membera  of  tb«  coavMitioB  wert  m  follows :  Ntw  York, 
Aluandar  HsmiitoD,  E<t>«rt  B«noa ;  NnaJtrtef,  Abrsluun  Clark.  WiUiain 
C.  HoutoA,  Jmdm  Srburamao  ;  Fmm^hmnim,  Tench  Coi*  }  X^cteworw, 
(iMrgS  RMd.  Jobs  Dkkiiwon.  Rkhard  BaMct)  HrfMa,  K«laua4  lUa 
dolph,  JUDM  Um^aom^-JvoLt  8L  Osors*  Tucker. 


to  the  several  speakers  of  state  legislulive  assemblies,  and  they 
were  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all  th' 
states  of  the  confederacy.  While  a  feeling  prevailed  gener 
ally  that  Bvmaking  must  be  done  to  avert  the  threatened  an 
archy,  toward  which  governmental  operations  were  tending, 
great  caution  was  observed  in  the  delegation  of  powers  and  in 
instruction  to  those  who  should  be  appointed  members  of  the 
proposed  convention.  However,  in  compliance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Congress,  delegates  were  chosen  in  the  sev 
eral  states  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1787.  All  the  states  were  represented  exoept  Rhodt- 
Island.*  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  whs 
chosen  president  of  the  convention.  Able  statesmen  were  hi* 
associates,  and  they  entered  earnestly  upon  their  duties.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far.  however,  before  they  perceived  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  so  radically  defective,  and 
their  powers  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  that 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  code  of  the  old  Confederation, 
they  went  diligently  at  work  to  form  a  new  Constitution.  Ed- 
mund Randolph  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  twen 
ty-ninth  of  Hay,  which  embodied  the  plan  of  a  new  Constltn 
tion.  It  was  proposed  to  form  a  general  government  consist- 
ing of  a  Legislature,  executive,  and  Judiciary ;  and  a  revenue, 
army  and  navy  independent  of  the  control  of  the  several  states. 
It  was  to  have  power  to  conduct  war,  establish  peace,  make 
treaties ;  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coining  money,  and 
the  supervision  of  all  natlonij  transactions.  Upon  general 
principles  this  plan  was  highly  approved,  but  in  that  conven- 
tion there  were  many  ardent  and  pare  patriots,  who  looked 
upon  tiie  preservation  of  state  aovereignty  as  essential,  Aid  re- 
garded this  proposed  form  of  government  as  a  radical  infringe- 
ment upon  those  rights.    They  therefoi'e  violently  opposed  it 

Another  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Paterson,  a  delegate  from 
New  Jersey.  It  enlarged  the  power  of  Congress,  but  left  its 
resources  and  supplies  to  be  found  through  the  medium  of  the 
state  governments,  lliis  plan  had  that  serious  defect  of  ttie 
Articles  of  Confederation — a  dependence  of  ttie  general  gov 
emment  apon  the  several  states  for  its  vitality.  On  the  twelfth 
of  September,  the  committee  to  **  revise  the  Articles"  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution  to  Congress,  which  was  adopted : 

•'  Retohed  unanimou$lf.  That  the  said  report  with  the  reso- 
lutions and  letters  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  Legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  conven- 
tion of  del^ates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in 
conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention,  made  and  pro- 
vided in  that  caae." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  Is  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  and 
of  our  Federal  Constitution  as  it  came  from  the  akillful  pen  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris,t  a  member  of  the  convention.    Snfficient 


*  Tba  followinf  art  tb«  aante*  ortb«  dvlegRtM  : 

New  Hmmptkirt,  JKihu  Lu^on.  JoUo  Pickerinc,  NmOioIm  OOomii.  an* 
Benjamin  Wesu 

Mauachmtu,  Francia  Dana,  Kll>ridf:a  Oerr)'.  NaUi|pieI  Oorbam,  Kntu» 
Kins,  and  Caleb  Stronf. 

C«wMC(JeM(,  WiUian  Samuel  Johnaon,  Roger  Sbennaa,  and  Olirer  BU« 
wnrlb. 

Ntw  York,  Robert  Tatea.  Jobn  Laaaiof ,  Jnn.,  and  Alexander  HamOtoa. 

NewJtrtey,  David  BrcMlejr.  William  Chorcbill  Houctoa,  William  Pater 
■on,  Jubn  Neilaon,  William  Lirinsatoa,  Abraham  Cbtrk.and  Joaatban  Dayton. 

i><fin«y/M*rfa,  Thnmaa  Mifflin,  Roben  Moma.  George  Clymer,  Jnrrd  la 
praoll,  Tbomaa  Fitaaiaiona,  Jamea  Wilaon,  Gouvemeur  Morria,  and  Beiya 
Bun  Fmnklin. 

Dtlmwart,  Georfo  Reed,  Gnnniag  Bedrord,  Jun.,  Jobn  Dickinaoa,  Richard 
Baaaett.  and  Jacob  Broom. 

Marylamd,  Jamea  M'Heniy.  Daniel  of  8t  Tbomaa  Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll, 
Jobn  Francia  Mercer,  and  Luther  Martin. 

Viritmia,  George  WaabiiH(ton,  Patrick  Henrjr.  Edmnnd  Randolph.  Jobr 
Blah>,  Jamea  Madiaon,  Jan.,  George  Maaoa.  and  Geonte  Wytlir.  Patrick 
Benrr  barinf  declined  bia  appointmeot  aa  deputy,  Jamea  M'Clure  waa  nom 
iaated  to  aopply  bia  place. 

North  Cmrotbtm,  Richard  CaaweO.  Alexander  Martia.  William  Ricbardaor 
Davie,  Richard  Dobba  Speight  «nd  Wilbe  Jonea.  Richard  Caawell  havm|! 
raaigned,  William  Blount  waa  appointed  a  deputy  in  bia  place.  WilUe  Jone# 
baring  alao  declined  hie  appdlnlment  waa  aoppliad  by  Hugh  WilliamMn. 

Am(A  CmroHmm,  John  RuUedge,  Cbariea  Pinckney,  Cbarlea  Cotaawmlb 
Piockney,  and  Pierce  Butler. 

Chorgim,  William  Few,  Abraham  BaMwia,  William  Pierce,  George  Wal 
torn,  WiUiaro  Houatoa,  and  Nathaaiel  Pendleton. 

t  Goovemenr  Morria  waa  bom  at  MnrrvNuiia,  near  Harlem,  New  York.on 
the thirty-Srat  uf  January,  ITfiS.  Terj  little  ia  known  ofbia  early yeara.  Hr 
gradoated  at  King'a  College  in  ITSS,  and  in  1771  waa  lireniied  to  practice  law. 
In  1776  be  waa  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Coagrraa  oT  New  Tork.and  waa 
one  of  the  committee  i^poiated  to  draft  the  Cooatitotmn  of  the  StaU  of  New 
Toffc.    He  waa  cboeea  a  delegate  to  the  Cootiaeotal  Coof^ieaa  ia  1777,  wherr 
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u  it  hu  proven  for  the  nation  in  its  wonderfal  growth,  it 
met  with  n  ho«t  of  oppotiera  wlien  it  wm  tobmitted  tu  th« 


whofle  pen  and  iword  had  been  identified  with  WMbington 
daring  nlnioBt  tbe  whole  war.  He  gave  to  its  advocacy  the 
whole  weight  of  his  character  and  power  of  his  genhia,  and, 
aided  bj  Jay  and  Madison,  he  scattered  broadcast  among  the 
people  those  able  papers  called  The  FetUraiut,  These,  like 
Pahie's  CritiM,  stirred  tbe  masses,  and  soon  eleven  states,  in 
convention  assembled,  gave  it  their  support  It  &as  became 
the  organic  law  of  the  nation,  and  under  its  providons  George 
Washington,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was  ele<led  tbe  first  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation,  with  John  Adams  as  Vice-preddent 
Washington  was  certified  of  his  election  on  the  fourteenth  of 
April,  1788,  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  two  days  afterward  he  was 
on  his  way  toward  New  York,  die  choaen  seat  of  the  Federal 
government  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
honors  which  attuided  him  ha  his  Journey  from  Mount  Vernon 
to  New  York.  It  was  like  a  triumphal  procession.  He  arrived 
there  on  tbe  twenty-third  of  April*  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  month  the  oath  of  oflfee  was  administered 
to  him  by  Chancellor  Livingston,*  np(m  tbe  balcony  of  the  old 
Federal  Hall,  in  the  preaenee  of  a  vast  concourse  of  gratified 


people  for  their  action.  State  rights,  sectional  interests, 
radical  democracy,  all  bad  numerous  friends,  and  theae 
formed  tbe  phalanx  of  opposition ;  and  all  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  its  advocates,  with  pen  and  speech,  was  need- 
ed to  convince  the  people  of  lu  superiority  to  tbe  Arti- 
cles  of  Confederation,  and  the  necessity  for  its  ratification. 
Among  Its  ablest  advocates  was  Alexander  Hamilton,* 


THX   FxDXaAI.   HALI..t 

dtizena.  That  was  the  crownmg  act  of  the  Rerohition— tbrv 
constitutional  republicanism,  pure^  vigorous,  and  abiding,  wu 
first  inaugurated  upon  earth. 

IV. 
British  Prisons  and  Prison  Ships. 
Associations  of  intense  horror  are  Imked  with  tbe  memory 
and  the  records  of  the  cruelties  practiced  and  aufierings  en- 
dured in  die  prisons  and  prison  ships  at  NeW  York,  in  which 
thousands  of  captive  patriots  were  from  time  to  time  incar- 
cerated during  the  war  for  Independence.    Thoee  who  weie 


h*  wju  eery  Active.  In  1 781  he  wm  made  aMMtant  ■upehntradent  €»f  firanre 
with  Robert  Mnrri*.  In  17«7  lie  wm  k  member  of  Uie  ronventinn  wbidi 
Avned  tlie  ContUtntion  of  tbe  United  Sutee.  He  wm  cIiomii  by  bis  col- 
league* to  arrai^  the  amendnienta  and  otiier  hetemgeneooa  material  into 
the  present  perfect  instrument  of  goTcmmeot.  la  1799  he  was  appoinCed 
minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  two  yearn.  He  was  elected  United 
SUtes  Senator  in  1800,  where  bis  abilities  and  political  sagacity  mad*  him  one 
ofiU  most  useAil  members.  He  died  in  1816,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty  four  years 
OtiuTemeur  Morris  was  a  vigon>us  political  writer.  He  had  attentively  stud- 
led  the  antecedents  of  tbe  American  Revolulinn,  and  fully  comprehended  the 
great  springs  of  democratic  action  wh  irb  prod  need  its  wonderful  results.  He 
fvgarded  the  trial  and  acqnitUi  of  John  Peter  Zenger  (see  paga786)'asoneof 
tlie  most  important  ofthose  antecedents,  and  expressed  the  unqualified opiaiiia 
that  thjit  trial  was  "the  germ  of  American  freedom— the  morning  star  of  Hiat 
liberty  whidi  suhaequently  revolutinnned  America."— See  Jddrtat  of  J.  W. 
Francis,  ll.D.,"ntl>«fort***>  Anniversary  of  tbe  NewTork  Historical  Society. 
*  Alexander  Hamilton  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  British  West  In 
d'ws  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  I7fi7.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent  by  bis 
father;  French  by  his  mother.  He  received  a  fiiir  education,  and  in  178B  bo 
cane  a  clerk  to  IVichoUs  Crtiger.  a  merchant  of  St.  Croix.  He  devoted  all 
fcis  leisure  momenU  to  study,  and  a  production  of  his  pen  procured  tlie  co- 
jpcrmtion  of  hia  friends  in  sending  him  lo  New  York  to  be  thoroughly  edu 
tsted.  He  was  placed  in  a  grammar  school  in  New  Jersey,  nnder  the  tuitbn 
it  Francis  Barber,  who  afterward  became  a  distinguinlied  officer  of  the  Rev- 
jlution.  He  entered  Kill's  (Columbia)  College  in  1773,  and  at  the  age  of 
Mveiiteon  appeared  as  a  speaker  at  public  meetings.  He  wrote  political 
pamphlets  in  1774  sad  177R,  which  gave  him  great  reputatJoo.  Tbe  Revohi 
tion  now  broke  out,  and  he  entered  the  miliUry  field  as  an  artillery  captain, 
la  that  capacity  he  fought  at  White  Piain«,  was  witM  his  company  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  leoMUMd  io  tbe  fieM  until  tbe  first  of  March,  1777,  wbea 


Washington  appointed  him  hi*  aid  de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  iJcnteoant  col 
oaeL  He  was  Washington's  chief  secretary  and  cotifidencial  aid  uatJl  ITU. 
when,  with  the  same  rank,  be  obtained  the  coramaad  of  a  light  corpa.  WiA 
tbei«  be  luught  bravely  at  Yorktown,  under  [<a  Payetie.  He  left  the  anay. 
and  in  I7SS  was  admitted  to  practice  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Vc* 
York,  and  became  a  member  of  Congrsea.  Hia  pen  wm  always  busy  npoa 
■atioaal  aubjects,  and  by  it  lie  did  much,  with  otbera  (see  page  38i,  vdamc 
i.).  in  preparing  tbe  people  in  fiivor  of  tbe  Federvl  Constitutioa.  Ha  gre«i 
financial  knowledge  cauaed  Washiivcton  to  choose  him  for  bk  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  be  was  very  nteful  to  the  president  during  bis  whole  ad 
tninistratioa  In  llie  winter  of  1804  he  became  involved  m  a  poUtieal  d«pal» 
with  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,  by  whom  be  was  chalenged  to  mortal  couba*. 
They  fought  90  tbe  twelfth  of  July,  at  Weebawken.en  tlie  wwt  bai*  oftbr 
Hudson,  and  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded.  He  wss  takes  across  the 
river  to  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Bayard,  near  Greenwich  Village,  where  he  expiivd 
soon  after  Uie  arrival  of  his  wife  and  chddren.  That  widow  of  fony-a«U 
years  yet  (December.  185S;  aee  page  40K)  lives,  an  honored  deraien  of  the 
Federal  metropolis.  Tbe  American  republic  never  bad  a  iroer  fnead  asr 
abler  supporter  than  Alexander  HamiltDn.  Hia  country  residence, called  IV 
Grm£e,  after  tbe  seat  of  his  pateraaJ  grandiaiher  in  Scotkad.  m  yec  stsMliag 
ontlte  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  near  Fort  Washii^too.  On  tlie  lawn  n 
front  of  it  n  a  group  of  thrifty  elms,  consistiag  of  thirteen,  wbicb  tm  planted 
by  his  own  hand,  and  named  them  after  tbe  eeveral  original  thirtgea  statn. 
Ail  are  stra^bt  and  comely  bat  one ;  that  one  ia  very  crtinked. 

*  Tbe  Bible  upon  which  Waabington  kid  his  bead  wbea  tba  oalh  was  ad 
ministeTMi  was  then,  and  ia  now,  tbe  property  of  Sl  John's  Lodge  of  Free 
inasona.    It  is  preserved  aa  a  moat  practon*  memeato. 

t  This  is  a  view  of  tbe  old  Federal  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  site  eftbe 
present  Custom  House  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head  of  B#aad  StiwL  Thr 
view  is  from  Wall  Street,  bwkif^  toward  Broadway.  Upon  tlM  balc«v  wee 
m  front,  tbe  oath  of  oOce  was  administered  to  Washington.  It  wv  erecffd 
at  the  beginnwg  of  the  laat  century,  lu  npper  part  projected  over  tbe  side 
walk,  and  formed  an  open  arcade.  Apartmeata  in  it  were  used  as  jaih,  aalb 
tbe  erection  of  the  "  new  jail,"  the  provost  prieon  of  the  Revolution. 
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made  primnen  on  laod  were  con6ned  in  the  foul  Jaili  of  the 
city,  while  OMptive  leRmen,  and  sometimes  soldiers  too,  were 
kept  for  months  in  flostiog  dungeons, 

" doonoed  tu  famine,  ■barkleft,  and  de«)tMir, 

Condemned  to  brNtke  a  Tnul,  infected  air 
In  Mckljr  hulka,  devoted  wbile  tliey  lajr  - 
Succeseive  faoenU  gloomed  each  dismal  day." 

Philip  Fbbnbau.* 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle 
near  Brooklyn  in  August,  and  at  Fort  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776.t  almost  four  thousand  in  all,  were  confined  in  prisons 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Probably  more  than  a  thousand  pri- 
vate citizens,  arrested  by  the  British  on  suspicion  or  positive 
proof  of  their  being  active  Whigs,  were  also  made  prisoners, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  least  five  thousand  American 
captives  were  in  the  power  of  the  invaders.  The  only  prisons 
proper  in  the  city  were  the  "  New  Jail"  and  the  "New  Bride- 
well.'* The  former,  entirely  altered  in  appearance,  is  the  pres- 
ent Hall  of  Records  in  the  Park,  east  of  the  City  Hall ;  the  lat- 
ter stood  between  the  present  City  Hall  and  Broadway.  These 
were  quite  insufficient,  and  the  three  spacious  sugar-houses 
then  in  the  city,  some  of  the  Dissenting  churches,  Columbia 
College,  and  the  Hospital,  were  all  used  as  prisons.  The  dis> 
astrous  effects  of  the  great  fire  in  September,  the  demands  of 
the  British  array  for  supplies,  the  indolent  indifference  of  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  the  cruel  conduct  of  Cunningfaam,*  the 
provost  marshal,  combined  to  produce  intense  suflering  among 
the  prisoners. 

Van  Cortlnndf  s  Sugar-house,  which  stood  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Trinity  churchyard,  corner  of  Thames  and  Lumber 
Streets ;  Rhinelander's,  on  the  corner  of  William  and  Duane 
Streets,  now  (18S2)  Ligbtbody's  Printing-ink  Manufactory  ;  and 

the  more  emi- 
nently histor- 
ical one  on 
Liberty  Street 
(numbers  34 
and  36),  a  few 
feet  eastward 
of  the  Middle 
Dutch  church, 
now  the  Pott- 
office,  were  the 
most  spacious 
buildings  in  the 
city,  and  an- 
swered the  pur- 
poses of  pris- 
ons very  well.  Rhinelander's  is  the  only  one  remaining,  the 
vne  on  Liberty  Street  having  been  demolished  in  June,  1840, 
and  Van  Cortlandt's  during  thn  summer  of  1852.  llio  North 
Dutch  church,  yet  standing  on  William  Street  between  Pulton 
ud  Ann,  was  made  to  contain  eight  hundred  prisoners,  after 
taking  out  the  pews  and  using  them  for  fuel,|  and  placing  a 
door  across  from  gallery  to  gallery.  For  about  two  months 
several  hundred  prisoners  were  huddled  together  in  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  church  (see  page  835),  when  they  were  removed, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  riding-school,  after  taking  out  the 
pews  §    The  "  Brick  church."  yet  standing  in  the  triangle  be* 

*  1  have  had  rre«)iient  occawion  to  quote  for  epif^rapli*,  appmpriate  acn- 
iea<*eM  fnnn  tbe  ler«e  riiyme*  of  Freneau.     Ha  waa  a  •lauui-ii  Whig,  and  Uit 


Van  Cobtlakdt's  Suoabhousk. 


'(^^yi^/K^~^ 


KStires,  arnied  at  tlie  opponeota  or  tLe  Revolotiun.  «*er»  rer;  popular.  He 
WM  for  aometjmc  a  caplsve  in  tlie  Srvrpkm  priaon-nliip,  moored  in  tbe  Hnd 
■on,  at  New  Torfc,  and  baa  led  a  vivid  puetjc  iword  of  the  auflerinc*  of  him 
aeir  and  fellow-captivea.  He  waa  a  warm  aupporter  of  Mr  JeScraon,  and  waa 
lor  manjr  ycara  an  induatnoua  political  writer  m  favor  of  the  Demornilic 
party.  Mr.  Freneau'a  remaina  are  m  \\\%  bmily  burial  ground  at  Freehold. 
!Vew  Jeraey,  where  tlie  body  of  Iim  venerable  widow  waa  plared  at  ber  death, 
which  orcurred  in  IM^H.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  \V.  Fram-is  for  the  original 
ofthe  aiguKture  given  above.  t  See  pagea  810-897. 

%  Tbe  mahogany  pulpit  waa  carefully  leinoved,  aent  to  I^uiidon,  and  placed 
m  ■  tfaapel  there. 

\  The  cbun'b  waa  not  repaired  antil  ITHH,  wlien  it  wa*  re  dedicat«>d  Ui 


tween  Park  Row  and  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets,  was  used 
for  a  prison  a  short  time,  when  it.  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Wall  Street,  the  Scotch  church  in  Cedar  Street,  and  the 
Friend's  Meetinghouse  in  Liberty  Street,  were  converted  into 
hospitals.  The  French  church  in  Pine  Street,  and  a  portion  of 
Vsn  Cortlandt's  Sugar-house,  were  used  as  magazines  fur  ord- 
nance and  stores ;  and  the  old  City  Hall  (Federal  Hall,  page 
864)  was  converted  into  a  guard-house  for  the  main  guard  of 
the  city.  The  latter  had  dungeons  beneath  it,  wherein  civil 
officers,  and  afterward  whale-boatmen  and  land  marauders, 
were  confined.  None  of  these  buildings  now  remain  except 
the  two  Dutch  churches  and  the  "  Brick  church." 
Ttie  **  New  Jnil"  was  made  a  provost  priaon,  where  American 


Provost  Jail.* 


officers  and  the  most  eminent  Whigs  who  fi'U  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  were  confined.  Here  was  the  theatre  of  Cun- 
ningham's brutal  conduct  toward  the  victims  of  his  spite.  The 
prisoners  were  formally  introduced  to  him,  and  their  name, 
age,  size,  and  rank  were  recorded.  Tbey  were  then  confined 
in  the  gloomy  cells,  or  to  the  equally  loathsome  upper  cham- 
ber, where  the  highest  ofllicials  in  captivity  were  so  closely 
crowded  together,  that  when,  at  night,  they  laid  down  to  sleep 
upon  the  hard  plank  floor,  they  could  change  position  only  by 
all  turning  over  at  once,  at  the  words  right— left.  Their  food 
was  scanty  and  of  the  poorest  kind,  often  that  which  Cunning- 
ham had  exchanged  at  a  profit  for  better  food  received  irom 
their  friends  or  the  commissariat  Little  delicacies  brought  by 
friends  of  the  captives  seldom  reached  them,  and  the  brutal 
Cunningham  would  sometimes  devour  or  destroy  such  offer- 
ings  of  afl'ection,  in  the  presence  of  his  victims,  to  gratify  tils 
cruel  propensities.  Thus  for  many  months  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  education,  who  had  lived  in  the  enjoyment  ofthe  lux- 
uries and  refined  pleasures  of  elegant  social  life,  were  doomed 
to  a  miserable  existence,  embittered  by  the  coarse  insults  of  an 
ignorant,  drunken  Irish  master,  or  to  a  speedy  death  caused 
by  such  treatment,  the  want  of  good  food,  and  fresh  air,  and 
innumerable  other  sufierings,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  criminal  inditl'erence  (it  may  be  commandt)  of  Loring. 
Sproat,  and  Lennox,  commissaries  of  prisoners  at  various  times. 
Still  greater  cruelties  were  practiced  upon  the  less  conspicuous 
prisoners,,  and  many  were  hanged  in  the  gloom  of  night,  with- 
out trial  or  known  cause  for  the  foul  murder.t    And  yet,  in  the 

Chri»tian  woraliip,  by  Reverend  John  I.nringaton,  D.D.,  aa  chief  offit-iating 
clergyman.  The  bell  which  fiirmerly  hung  in  the  tower  ia  now  in  a  chun-b 
in  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  where  it  ma>'  be  lieard  ever)-  Sabbath. 

*  Tbia  waa  a  amall  atone  building,  nearly  aquare  in  form,  and  three  atoriea 
in  height,  erected  in  "tbe  Aelda"  in  17M.  Ita  old  walU  now  form  a  part  of 
the  Halt  of  Records.  Tbe  main  entrance  to  the  prison  waa  on  tlie  loulb. 
It  had  two  lobbiee,  with  atroqg  bmrricadee  between  tbe  external  and  internal 
ooea.  On  the  right  frf*  tlie  entrance  waa  tbe  room  occupied  by  Cunningham, 
and  oppoaite  waa  that  of  Sergeent  O'Keefe,  hia  deputy  in  office  and  cruelty. 
A  grated  door  waa  at  tbe  bottom  ofthe  ataira  leading  to  the  second  and  third 
lloora.  The  northwest  cliamber  on  the  necond  floor  waa  devoted  to  officera 
and  civiliana  of  higheat  rank,  and  waa  called,  in  derinion,  Ctmgrt$s  HalL  The 
bile  venerable  John  Pintard  rebted  tlie  folkiwmg  anecdote  ol  O'Keefe :  Aa 
tlie  Americana  were  moving  down  Chatliam  to  Pearl  Street,  on  the  day  of 
tbe  Brit«h  evacuation,  O'Keefe  thought  it  time  for  him  to  depart.  A  lew 
Rritiah  nubjecta,  i-onvitted  of  varioua  rnmefi,  were  yet  in  hia  cuatody.  Aa 
be  waa  leaving,  one  of  Uiem  inquired,  "  Sergeant,  what  is  to  become  of  ua?" 
**  You  may  all  go  to  the  devil,"  he  replied,  in  anger,  aa  he  threw  tite  keya  upon 
the  floor  behind  him.  "  Thank  yon,  nergeant,"  waa  the  anower;  "  we  have 
bad  too  much  of  your  company  ir.  Uiia  world  to  follow  yon  to  tlie  next" 

f  During  the  whole  time  of  the  occupetioa  of  the  ci^  by  the  British,  a 
galkiws  stood  upon  tbe  brow  of  a  hill,  near  the  aita  of  Burton *a  Theater,  in 
Chambem  Street.  It  waa  called  Gallowa  Hill,  and  overlooked  tlie  Fresh 
Water  Pond,  and  the  little  ialaa<J  near  the  junction  of  Center  and  Pearl 
Sireetji.  whereon  for  ouiny  year*  a  powderhoaae  atood.  From  tliia  circam 
stance^  that  portion  of  Pearl  Stivet  was  long  called  Magaaine  Street  The 
exerntion  of  American  pfieonera  generally  took  pfaM-e  aoon  alter  midnight 
The  victims  were  accompanied  to  the  gallows  by  Cunoingham  and  hia  depu 
ty.  witli  a  guard  of  eight  men,  and  mer  -ilessly  murdered  by  the  cord.    When 
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presence  of  the  known  Uct  that  Britbh  power  adminltterad  by 
militnry  despotism  was  the  cause  of  these  sufferings,  that  in- 
famous time-server,  Hugh  Oaine,  who  six  months  prerionslj 
was  professedly  a  zealous  patriot,  dared  to  insult  truth  and 
«  Not.  25.  common  honesty  by  publishing  in  his  papet«  ialae- 
*77<^  hoods  like  this :  ''There  are  now  fire  thousand  pris- 
oners in  town,  many  of  them  half  naked.  Congress,  desert- 
ing the  poor  wretches,  has  sent  them  neither  provisions  nor 
clothing,  nor  paid  attention  to  theh*  distress,  or  that  of  their 
families.  Their  situation  must  hare  been  doubly  deplorable, 
but  for  tie  humanity  of  the  king's  ftfieere.  Krery  possible  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  considering  their  great  numbers  and  nee* 
essary  confinement,  to  alleriate  their  distress  arising  from  guilt, 
sickness,  and  poverty." 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  these 
patriots,  and  we  turn  in  disgust  from  the  riew  which  the  pen 
of  faithful  history  rereals.  Let  us  draw  before  it  the  rail  of 
forgetfulness,  and,  while  contemplating  rhe  cruddes  and  woe« 
of  that  houB  of  the  past,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Christian 
charity,  which  observes  that  much  of  Ae  general  suffering  was 
the  result  of  stem  necessity,  and  thnt  the  cry  of  individual 
wrongs,  inflicted  by  Cunningham  and  his  hirelings,  did  not 
often  reach  the  ears  of  the  more  humane  officers  of  ttie  British 
army. 
Next  to  the  provost  prison,  the  sugar-house  in  Liberty  Street 

was  most  noted 
for  the  sufferings 
of  captive  patri- 
ots. It  was  a 
dark  stone  build- 
fng,  five  stories 
in  height,  with 
small  deep  win- 
dows like  port- 
holes, giving  it 
the  appearance 
,  of  a  prison.  Each 
story  was  di- 
vided into  two 
apartments.  A 
large,  barred 
door  opened  up- 
on Liberty  Street,  and  from  another,  on  the  southeast  side,  a 
stair-way  led  to  gloomy  cellars,  which  were  used  as  dungeons. 
\round  the  whole  building  Wfs  a  passa(>e  a  few  feet  wide,  and 
'Jiere,  day  and  night,  British  and  Hessian  sentinels  patroled. 
'llie  whole  was  inclosed  by  a  wooden  fence  nine  feet  in  height 
Within  this  gloomy  jail  the  healthy  and  the  sick,  white  and 
black,  were  indiscriminately  thrust ;  and  there,  during  the  sura- 
•ner  of  1777,  many  died  from  want  of  exercise,  cleanliness,  and 
fresh  air.  **  In  the  suffocating  heat  of  summer,"  says  Dunlap, 
"  I  saw  every  aperture  of  those  strong  walls  filled  with  human 
heads,  face  above  face,  seeking  a  portion  of  the  external  air.** 
At  length,  in  July,  1777,  a  Jail  fever  was  created,  and  great 
numbers  died.  During  its  prevalence  the  prisoners  were 
marched  out  in  companies  of  twenty,  to  breathe  tfie  fresh  air 
for  half  an  hour,  while  those  within  divided  themselves  into 
parties  of  six  each,  and  there  alternately  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  standing  ten  minutes  at  the  windows.  They  had  no  aeats, 
and  their  beds  of  straw  were  filled  with  vermin.  They  might 
have  exchanged  this  horrid  tenement  for  the  comfortable  quar- 
ters of  a  British  soldier  by  enlisting  in  the  king's  service,  but 
very  few  would  thus  yield  their  principles,  lliey  each  pre- 
ferred to  be  among  the  dozen  bodies  which  were  daily  carried 
out  in  carts  and  cast  into  the  ditches  and  morasses  beyond  the 
city  limits.  Sheds,  stables,  and  other  outhouses  received  hund- 
reds of  prisoners,  who  suffered  terribly  from  cold  and  hunger 
during  the  winter  succeeding  their  capture  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton. Few  now  live  to  recite  their  experience  of  this  horrid 
sacrifice  to  the  demon  of  discord,  and  humanity  would  gladly 
drop  a  tear  upon  this  chapter  of  the  dark  record  of  man's 
wrongs,  and  blot  it  out  forever.  Escapes,  death,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  a  more  humane  policy,  gradually  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  sufferers  in  the  city  prisons,  and  when  peace  came, 

flt«h  nnd  binod  w«f«  wanting.  dBfnes  wera  oOcn  ciuipcodcd  upoatlmt  Kibb«t; 
Mid  for  a  long  bin*  n  tolcnbly  correct  portrait  of  Juha  Hancock  might  be 
•een  daBglinx  from  tfae  crora-heam. 

*  This  »  from  a  sketch  tyr  Mr.  William  J.  Davia.  of  K^w  York,  to  wboM 
ortirteay  I  am  indebted  for  a  koowledge  of  manj  interesting  relics  of  the 
**  oMea  time"  in  the  citj. 


SUOAK-HOUSB  IN  LlBSBTr  StBKXT.* 


fisw  were  left  therein  to  eome  out  and  Join  in  Uie  g«oera]  |nbi- 
lee.  Hundreds  had  left  their  brief  records  upon  the  walk  and 
beams  (the  initials  of  their  namea),  which  remained  until  diesc 
prisons  were  demolished.* 

Prisok-shtps. 

The  sufferings  of  American  captives  in  British  hulks  were 
greater  even  than  those  in  the  prisons  on  land.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  woes  of  those  captured  at  Savannab  and 
Charieaton ;  we  will  now  note  briefly  the  condition  of  those 
at  New  York. 

The  prison-ships  were  intended  for  seaaoen  taken  on  the 
ocean,  yet  some  soldiers  were  confined  in  them.  Toe  first 
vessels  used  for  the  purpose  were  ti>e  tranaports  in  wiich  cat 
tie  and  other  stores  were  brought  by  the  British  in  1776. 
These  lay  in  Graveaend  Bay,  and  there  many  of  tfae  priaonerr 
taken  in  the  battks  near  Brooklyn  were  confined  untQ  the  Brit- 
ish took  possession  of  New  York,  when  they  were  removed  to 
prisons  in  the  city,  and  the  transports  were  anchored  in  the 
Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  In  1778  the  hulks  of  decaying  ships 
were  moored  in  the  WaUabout  or  Wallabocht  a  sheltered 
bay  on  tlie  Long  Island  shore,  where  the  present  Navy  Yard 
ia.  There,  in  succession,  th^  WhUbf^  Good  Hope,  Scorpion. 
Prince  qf  WaUe,  Falmouth^  Hunter,  SiromboU,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  less  note  were  moored,  and  contained  hundreds  of  Ameri 
can  seamen  captured  on  the  high  seaa.f  The  sufferings  ol 
these  captives  were  intense,  and  at  the  close  of  1779  they  set 
fire  to  two  of  them,  hoping  to  secure  either  liberty  or  deafli. 
They  felt  it 

**  Better  the  greedy  wave  shoaM  swallow  all. 
Better  tn  meet  the  death-condacting  ball. 
Better  to  sleep  on  'ocean's  oo^  bed. 
At  once  destroyed  and  numbered  with  tlie  dead, 
Than  thus  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day, 
Wliers  twice  tea  tbouaand  deaths  one  death  debiy. 

FUEKSATT. 

In  1780.  the  Jersey,  originally  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  (but,  be- 
cause unfit  for  service,  was  dismantled  in  1776),  was  placed  in 


Tus  JsBSiCT  PaiaoNaBXP.^ 

the  WaUabout,  and  used  as  a  prison-ship  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  she  was  left  to  decay  on  the  spot  where  her  rictixOs 
bad  suffered.  Her  companions  were  the  Stromholi,  Hunter, 
and  Scorpion^  then  used  as  hospitals.  The  Istter  was  moored 
in  the  Hudson,  toward  Paulus's  Hook.  Tlie  large  number  con- 
fined in  the  Jrreey,  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  at  a  thne. 
and  the  terrible  sufferings  which  occurred  there,  have  made 
her  name  pre-eminent,  and  her  history  a  synonym  for  prison 
ships  during  the  war.  Her  crew  consisted  of  a  captain,  two 
mates,  cook,  steward,  and  a  dozen  sailors.  She  had  also  » 
guard  of  twelve  old  invalid  marines,  and  about  thirty  soldiers. 

*  Whea  tlie  Liberty  Street  Sugar  lioosa  was  taken  dowa.  sotac  of  iu  tins 
hers  were  conrcrted  into  canes  and  other  objecU,  by  pernoas  ofaatiqaariaa 
taste.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Darid  Barker,  a  mercfaaat  of  Mew  Torfc.  who 
posseesed  a  cane  made  of  the  wood.  Toward  the  close  of  ISM,  he  ccomm 
nicated.  tbmagh  a  city  paper,  We  deeire  to  presc«t  the  case  to  a  BBrriror  oi 
the  sogar  house  prisoaera,  if  one  was  liviag.  Several  claimed  the  priae.ab 
of  whom  were  nadoablcdly  priamiers  there.  In  detmniat^g  the  award  b3 
lot,  the  precions  relir  Tell  to  Levi  Hanlbfd,  of  Walton,  Defaiware  rmialy,  Jle« 
York,  who  is  yet  (November,  ISM)  hvinfr  in  the  coj<>ymeBt  of  fair  keaMi  and 
vigor.    He  was  confined  in  the  sugar  house  lor  seventeen  monthsk. 

t  Hie  venerable  Jeremiah  Jobnsna,  ex-mayor  of  Bmoklya.  who  dBed  in 
October,  1 8A3.  deposited  in  the  Naval  Tj-ceam  a  very  valuable  phn'of  Ifcr- 
WaUabout  ar  it  was  in  tlie  Revolatktn.  Khowing  the  pneitioa  of  the  eevaral 
pnson-ahips,  tlie  kontns  upon  the  sliore,  bariaJ  plaoe  of  the  victims,  Ac 

^  This  is  lh?m  a  sketch  in  RectfUeetUmu  oftht  Jmrg  Frimmtki^,  perpafeii 
(Vnm  the  mannscript  (if  Thomas  Dring,  a  prisoner,  by  AImtI  O.  Orsees,  Bs^ 
of  Provideare.  Rhode  Island.  The  tmit  seen  upon  the  quarter-deck  near  lh»> 
stem,  was  used  by  the  guard  lor  a  covering  dariqg  hot  weather.  A  tag  elsC 
fur  signals  was  in  the  center.  On  the  quarter  deck  was  a  barricade.  Isb  6e^ 
in  height,  with  a  door  and  kKtp  hohe  on  each  side^  The  oSceta*  cabin  aailbe 
steerage  for  the  saflors  were  under  the  qnarter-deck. 
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drafted  from  Britisb  and  Heasian  corps  lying  on  Long  Island. 
Tbeae  were  the  jailcra  of  the  American  captives,  and  were  the 
instruments  of  great  cruelty.  Unwholesome  food,  foul  air, 
filth,  and  despondency  soon  produced  diseases  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant nature.  Dysentery,  small-pose,  and  prison  ferer  were 
the  most  prevalent,  and.  for  want  of  good  nurses  and  medical 
attendnnts.  they  died  by  scores  on  the  Jeft^  and  the  hospital 
ships.  The  voice  of  human  sympathy  seldom  reached  the  ears 
of  the  captives,  and  despair  was  the  hand- maid  of  contagion. 
No  systematic  efforts  for  their  relief  were  made,  and,  because 
of  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease^  no  person  ever  vis- 
ited the  hulks  to  bestow  a  cheering  smile  or  a  word  of  conso- 
lation.* All  was  funeral  gloom,  and  hope  never  whispered  its 
cheering  promises  there.  When  the  crews  of  privateers  were 
no  longer  considered  prisoners  of  war  by  the  British  (see  page 
dSO),  the  number  of  captives  in  confinement  fearfully  increased, 
and  Congress  had  no  adequate  equivalents  to  exchange.  Pol- 
icy, always  heartless,  forbade  the  exchange  of  healthy  British 
prisoners  for  emaciated  Americans,  and  month  after  month  the 
hapless  captives  suffered,  and  then  died. 

The  name  and  character  of  each  prisoner  were  registered 
when  he  first  came  on  board.  He  was  then  placed  in  the 
hold,  frequently  with  a  thousand  others,  a  large  portion  of  them 
covered  with  filthy  rags,  often  swarming  with  vermin.  In 
messes  of  six  they  received  their  daily  food  every  morning,  • 
which  generally  consisted  of  moldy  biscuit  filled  with  worms, 
damaged  peas,  condemned  beef  and  pork,  sour  flour  and  meal, 
rancid  butter,  sometimes  a  little  filthy  suet,  but  never  any  veg- 
etables. Their  moat  was  boiled  in  a  large  copper  kettle.  Those 
who  had  a  little  money,  and  managed  to  avoid  robbery  by  the 
British  underlings,  sometimes  purchased  bread,  sugar,  and 
other  niceties,  which  an  old  woman  used  to  bring  alongside 
the  hulk  in  a  little  boatt  Every  morning  the  prisoners  brought 
up  their  bedding  to  be  aired,  and,  after  washing  the  decks,  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  above  till  sunset,  when  they  were  or- 
dered below  with  imprecations,  and  the  savage  cry,  •*  Down, 
rebels,  down !"  The  hatches  were  then  closed,  and  in  serried 
ranks  they  laid  down  to  sleep,  if  possible,  in  the  putrid  air  and 
stifling  heat,  amid  the  sighs  of  the  acutely  distressed  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Each  morning  the  harsh  order  came  be- 
low, **  Rebels,  turn  out  jfour  dead .'"  The  dead  were  selected 
from  the  living,  each  sewed  in  his  blanket,  if  he  had  one,  and 
thus  conveyed  in  a  boat  to  the  shore  by  his  companions  under 
^     a  guard,  and  hastily  buried. 

**  By  ferbie  hamk  tlteir  shallow  grmvea  were  mad*; 
No  stunr- memorial  o'er  their  corpi«i  laid. 
In  barren  Moda.and  br  rroni  horov,  tliey  lie. 
No  frtetid  to  sliad  a  tear  when  paaaing  by." 

FaSNKAU. 

Several  times  successful  attempts  at  escape  were  made,  and 
these  drew  the  cords  of  captivity  closer,  untO  the  name  of 
"  Hell"  for  the  Jeraty  was  a  proper  synonym.  Various  minute 
accoimts  of  the  suflerings  of  tlie  prisoners  have  been  publish- 
ed, the  substance  of  which,  with  other  interesting  matter  con- 
cerning the  prisons  and  prison-ships  at  New  York,  may  be 
found  in  Onderdonk's  Retoltuionary  Jncidenta,  U.,  907-250  in- 
clusive. 

So  shallow  were  the  graves  of  the  dead  on  the  shores  of  the 
Wallabout,  that  while  the  ships  were  yet  sending  forth  their 
victims,  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  drifting  of  the  loose 
sand  often  exposed  the  bones  of  those  previously  buried. 
Year  after  yesr  this  revolting  exhibition  might  be  seen,  and  yet 
no  steps  were  taken  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
a  Feb.  10,    patriots,  Until  18(X),a  when  Samuel  L.  Mitchiil  pre- 

iwn.  sented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  Tam- 
many Society  of  New  York,  soliciting  a  tomb  for  the  Afsrtyrs. 
This  petition  caused  propositions  for  the  erection  of  a  great 
number  of  monuments,  ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress 
to  be  reared  in  memory  of  various  revolutionary  worthies. 
The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  not  granted,  and  no  further 
legislative  action  was  had.    The  Tammany  Society  resumed 

*  Philip  FreMaa  rehited  a  remarkable  fact  to  his  rrirod,  Dr.  Francis.  He 
•ays  ibst  while  Northern  and  Soutliern  men,  ased  to  different  climates,  were 
crowded  tofetber  doriiy  'he  rage  of  the  pestilence,  many  of  whom  bad  never 
been  inoculated  for  small  pox,  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  of  them,  now  for  the 
trst  time  exposed  to  the  disease,  escaped  iU  eflects. 

f  Th»  was  a  corpulent  old  woman  known  as  "  Dame  Orant"  She  visited 
tke  ship  every  ahemate  day.  Her  Ixvat  was  rowed  by  two  boys,  who  deliv- 
ered what  she  bronfht  in  parcels,  with  the  price  afflxed.  She  at  length  be 
raow  s  ▼!«  tim  to  the  diseases  of  Uie  hulk,  and  her  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
llMeaptivan. 


The  Antk-chambxx.1 


the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  winter  of  1807.  appoint 
ed  a  committee,  and  on  the  tiiirteenth  of  April,  1808,  the  comer 
stone  of  a  vault  for  the  remains  was  laid,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies upon  land  presented  for  the  purpose  by  John  Jackson, 
Esq.,  situated  on  the  southwestern  verge  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
near  the  termination  of  Front  Street,  at  Hudson  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. Joseph  D.  Fay,  Esq.,  delivei^  an  eloquent  address  on 
the  occasion.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1808,  a  grand  funer- 
al procession,  formed  of  societies  and  citizens  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  marched  to  the  finished  vault,  and  there,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  persons,  thirteen  coffins,  filled 
with  remains  taken  from  the  shore  of  the  Wallabout,  were 
placed  in  it*  Doctor  Benjamin  Dewitt  delivered  a  pathetic 
funeral  oration  to  the  vast  crowd,  "  while  tears  of  sympathy 
bedimmed  their  eyes."  A  small  wooden  building  was  erected 
over  the  vault,  as  an 
ante-chamber,  intended 
to  be  temporary.  In 
front  of  it  was  placed 
a  wooden  fence,  with 
thirteen  posts,  and  upon 
the  bars  were  painted 
tlic  names  of  the  origin- 
al Uiirteen  states.  The 
ante-chamber  yet  (1859) 
remains,  and  some  of 
the  posts  are  yet  there, 
but  the  original  design 
has  never  been  accom- 
plished. Forty -four 
years  have  elapsed,  and 
yet  no  enduring  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  to 
the  memory  of  those  martyrs  for  freedom.  Efforts  toward 
that  end  are  now  in  progress.  A  committee  has  been  appoint- 
ed in  Brooklyn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  worthy  memorial 
will  be  tpeedilj  reared  upon  the  spot 

V. 

.  BOABD  OP  WaB  and  OxDIfANCS. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  1776.  Congress  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  should  be  appointed  "  by  the  name  of  the  Board 
of  War  and  Ordnance ;"  to  have  a  secretary  and  one  or  more 
clerks.  On  the  following  day,  John  Adama,  Roger  Sherman. 
Benjamhi  Harrison,  James  Wilson,  and  Edward  Rutiedge 
were  elected  commissioners,  and  Richard  Peters,  secretary. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  consist  in  obtaining  and  keep 
ing  an  alphabetical  register  of  all  oflkers  of  the  land  forces  ia 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  their  rank  and  .dates  of  com- 
missions ;  an  exact  account  of  all  artillery  and  military  stores : 
an  account  of  the  troops  in  the  respective  colonies ;  to  forward 
all  dispatches  for  Congress  to  the  colonies  and  the  armies ;  to 
superintend  the  raising,  fitting  out,  and  dlsjiatching  all  land 
forces,  under  the  general  direction  of  Congress';  to  have  charge 
of  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  keep  correct  copies,  in  books, 
of  all  the  correspondence  and  dispatches  of  the  Board.  The 
secretary  and  clerks  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
before  entering  upon  their  duties.  The  salary  of  the  secretary 
was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  eight  hiuidred  dollars  a  year ;  of  the 
clerks,  two  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents. 

A  seal  was  adopted  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Board, 
of  which  the  engraving  on  the  next  page  is  an  exact  copy.  Ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  number  of  the  commissioners,  and 
there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  field  of  war,  subordinate  boards  were 
authorized  in  February,  1778.  These  were  to  consist  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  artillery  in  any  division  of  the  grand 
army,  the  eldest  colonel  in  the  camp,  and  the  chief  engineer, 
who  were  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  ordnance  de- 

*  The  nnmber  or  American  prisoners  boried  at  the  Wallabout  is  not 
known.  At  tlie  time  of  the  interment  in  I  SOS,  it  was  stated  to  be  aiorr  lAen 
tUv€M  ihotmand.  Among  the  remains  ipithered  and  deposited  in  the  vault  st 
tlie  Navy  Tard,  are  doubtless  many  Britiiih  and  Heasian  soldiers,  known  to 
have  been  buried  there.  Of  course,  no  distinct  on  conU  be  made  when  the 
remains  were  collected.  They  probably  form  a  vejy  small  part  of  the  gather 
ed  relics  of  the  mtartyrt. 

t  This  is  a  sketrb  oTtbe  ante  chamber,  taken  from  Hudoun  Avenue.  The 
building  is  eight  foet  square,  and  ten  in  heighu  t/'poa  the  cupola,  surmount 
ed  by  an  eagle  perched  upon  a  globe,  are  long  htacriptions,  all  Irrelevant 
except  the  one  upon  the  west  aide,  which  contaias  a  brief  history  of  the  in 
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p«rtment  of  the  camp  and  field,  under  the  oommander-in-chief 
of  the  dirisioD. 

A  new  Board  was  organized  in  November,  ITH,  conflating 
of  three  persona  not  members  of  Congress,  tu  sit  In  the  place 


Seal  or  thx  Board  of  Waju 

where  Congress  should  be  in  session.  This  Board  was  com- 
posed of  General  Mifflin,  and  Colonels  T.  Pickering  and  Robert 
H.  Harrison.  They  were  each  to  have  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Harrison  declined  the  senrice,  and  on 
(he  twenty  seventh.  General  Gates,  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull, 
and  Richard  Peters  were  elected  commissioners.  Gates  was 
nppointed  President  of  the  Board,  and  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
tained his  rank  and  pay  of  major  general  in  the  army.  Col- 
onel Pickering  and  Mr.  Peters,  who  were  the  *'  acting  members 
of  the  Board,"  received  each  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars 
■  year.  In  October,  1778,  another  organization  of  the  Board 
took  place.  It  consi^ed  of  two  members  of  Congress,  aid 
three  persons  not  members,  any  three  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  business.  The  salary  of  the  secretary,  at  that  time,  was 
increased  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  new  organization  of  the  civil  government  under  tiie 

Articles  of  Confederation,  Congress  made  another  arrango- 

ment,  and  resolved  to  elect  a  Secretary  of  War« 

a  Feb.,  1781.     jy^jj^^j  Peters  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 

of  the  Board  until  October  30th.  1781,  when  General  Lincoln 

was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  a 
^     ^^^     \.^3^    ^  __     salary  of  five  thou- 
\€^ID  CU^W^/  wmd  dollars  a  year. 
^  ^^*^  ^  <   Peters  then  resign- 

^'  ed,    and    received 
the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress  for    bis    in- 
dustry and  fidelity. 
Lincoln  held  the  oiBce  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

VI. 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  I^tdependence. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  special  record,  and  one  which  ought  to 
excite  the  honest  pride  of  every  American,  Uiat  not  one  of  that 
noble  band  who  pledged  life,  fortune,  and  honor  to  the  sup- 
port of  American  independence,  ever  fell  from  bis  high  moral 
position  before  the  world,  or  dimmed,  by  word  or  deed,  that 
brilliant  page  of  history  on  which  their  names  are  written.  In 
the  following  brief  sketches  of  their  public  career  this  fisict  is 
illustrated.  Correct  portraits  of  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-six  sign- 
ers will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  The  group  in  the  center  of  the  plate  represents 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  Declaration,  as  arranged  by 
Trumbull  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  event  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  sketches  in  the  order  of  States  as  they  appear  in  the 
Journals  of  Congress. 

New  Hampshire. 
Jotiah  Bartlett  was  bom  at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  No- 
vember, 1729.  He  studied  the  science  of  medicine,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  a  physician  at  Kingston,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. There  he  soon  became  a  politician,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  was  always  found  in  oppo- 
sition to  measnrcs  of  oppression,  unmindful  of  the  flatteries 
snd  bribes  of  the  chief  magistrate.    He  was  one  of  a  Commit- 


tee of  Safety  in  1775,  held  the  ofiSce  of  colonel  of  a  nnilitia  regi- 
ment and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Af 
Continental  Congress.  He  voted  for  indepeodencer  and  waa 
the  first  to  sign  the  Declaration,  after  John  Hancock.  He  sab- 
scquently  filled  the  offices  of  Judge  of  Conunon  Pleas  and  ol 
the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state,  and  in  the  convention  to  con- 
sider the  Federal  Constitution,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affirmative.  He  was  elected  first  president  and  then  governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  died  May  19th,  1795,  hi  the  sLzty-siztb 
year  of  his  age. 

WUliam  WkippU  was  boni  at  Kittery.  fai  Maine,  in  1730.  He 
was  partially  educated  at  a  conunon  echool,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  sea.  In  1759  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant 
at  Portsmoudi,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen  a  representa- 
tive  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  that  state  in  1775,  and  in 
1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ContinenUl  Congreaa> 
In  1777  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire militia,  and  was  active  in  calling  out  troops  to  oppose 
Burgoyne.  He  was  in  the  battles  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga, 
assisted  in  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  captive  army  to 
Cambridge.  He  remained  in  active  public  service,  and  in  1782 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  died  on  the  twen^-eigfath  of  November,  1785,  ia 
the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Matthew  Thornton  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1714.  He  canoe 
to  America,  frith  his  parents,  at  the  age  of  three  years.  Uia 
father  first  settled  at  Wiscasaet  in  Maine,  but  soon  went  to 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  his  son  received  an  academic 
education.  He  studied  for,  and  became  a  physician,  and  in 
1745  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  New  Hampshire  troops  m 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  He  also  held  royal  commis- 
sions as  justice  of  the  peace  and  colonel  of  mHitia.  He  w»a 
chosen  a  delegate  for  New  Hampshire  to  the  Continental  Cod- 
gress  in  1776,  and  during  that  year  he  was  made  chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New  Hampeliire.  He  waa 
soon  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  He  died  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1603,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts. 

Samwi  Adams  was  bora  in  Boston,  Massaclrasetta,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  1732.  He  was  educated  for  the 
ministry  at  Harvard  College,  but  preferring  politica  to  theolo- 
gy, he  never  took  orders.  During  the  ten  years  of  exeitemeni 
preceding  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
on  the  popular  side.  In  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he 
was  a  representative  of  his  native  state,  he  was  one  of  thi 
warmest  advocates  for  independence.  After  be  left  Congrcsa 
he  was  very  active  in  Massachusetts,  especially  in  framing  thi 
State  Constitution,  under  which  he  was  chosen  governor.  He 
was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  times'  in  which  he  lived, 
afid  he  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  political  featorea 
of  his  generation.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1803,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  one  years. 

John  Adamt  was  bom  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  173.'S.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  soon  afterward  com- 
menced the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in 
Boston.  He  was 
brought  promi- 
nently into  polit- 
ical Ufe  by  his  de- 
fense  of  Captain 
Preston  after  the  . 
"  Boston  Masea- 
ere"  in  1770,  and 
he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 


Adams's  Residence  at  Quinct. 


He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774,  where  he  was  always  a  leading  spirit  He 
was  sent  on  missions  to  England  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  assisted  in  framing  a  constitution  for  his  state.  He 
assisted  in  negotiating  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  our 
first  minister  to  London.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  in  1789,  and  president  in  1797.  He  retiivd  to 
Quincy  in  180],  and  engaged  but  little  in  public  life  afterwardL 
He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1836^  at  the  age  of  nfawty  one 
years. 
John  Hancock  was  bora  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  in  1737. 
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Ho  gradofttod  at  Ilarranl  Collego  in  1754,  and  entered  Into  mer- 
i-antile  Hfe  with  hlc  uncle,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boaton,  who 
waa  chiklleaa,  and  adopted  him  aa  a  aon.  He  waa  aucoeaaiTelj 
elected  a  aelectman  of  Boaton  and  a  member  of  the  General 
Court  He  became  rery  popuhu-,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Provincial  Congreaa  of  hia  atate,  he  waa  elected  ita  preaident 
In  1775  he  waa  made  preaident  of  the  Conttnental  Congreaa, 
and  In  that  capacity  placed  hia  bold  aignature  flrat  to  the  great 
Dtelarmtion.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  learo  Congreaa,  but 
not  the  dutlea  of  public  life.  He  aaaiated  in  forming  a  Conati- 
tntion  for  hia  native  atate,  and  acnred  aa  goTemor  under  it  from 
1780  tini793.  with  the  exception  of  one  year.  He  died  of  the 
gout  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1793,  in  the  flfty-flfkh  year  of  his 
age.    Hia  reaidence  ia  delineated  on  page  507.  volume  L 

Robert  Treat  Pahu  was  a  native  of  Maaaacbuaetta,  bom  fat 
1731.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  atudled  theology,  and 
waa  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  on  the  frontier,  in  1756.  He  after- 
ward turned  hia  attention  to  the  atudy  of  the  law,  and  became 
a  good  practitioner.  He  waa  brought  into  public  life  by  acting 
(or  the  attorney  general  in  the  trial  of  Captain  Preaton,  which 
caae  he  managed  with  great  ability.  He  waa  a  delegate  from 
Maaaachuaetta  in  the  Continental  Congreaa  of  1774,  and  waa 
there  again  in  1776.  Under  the  Maaaachuaetta  Conatitntion, 
adopted  in  1780,  he  waa  app<rfnted  attorney  general.  He  held 
that  o£Bce  until  1796,  when  he  waa  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  hia  atate.  He  realgned  in  1804,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  atattf  counselors.  In  the  courae  of  a  year 
hAretirod  from  public  life.  He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  May, 
L814,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  hia  age. 

Elbridge  Qerry  waa  born  in  Marblehead.  Maasachusetts.  on 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1762,  and  prepared  for  commereial  life.  He  was  clect- 
tnl  to  the  Massachuaetts  Legialatnre  in  1773,  waa  choaen  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congreap  in  1774,  and  was  soon  aft- 
erward aent  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa.  He  held 
n  front  rank  in  that  body  on  commercial  and  naval  aubjects, 
and  waa  a  very  naeful  committee-man.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  yielded  his  opinion  when  it  became 
the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  He  waa  appointed  an  envoy 
to  France  in  1797.  and  was  popular  there.  He  waa  elected 
governor  of  Massachuaetts  on  his  return,  afterward  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Washington 
City,  while  holding  that  oflke,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1814. 

Rhode  Island. 

Stephen  Hopkhte  was  \)OTn  at  Scituate  (then  a  part  of  Provl- 
dence).  Rhode  Island,  on  the  aeventh  of  Mareh.  1707.  He  waa 
a  aelf  uught  man.  He  waa  a  member  and  speaker  of  tho 
Bhode  Island  Assembly,  and  in  1754  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  several  colonioa  held  at  Albany. 
He  wrote  and  acted  against  the  unjust  measurea  of  the  mother 
country,  long  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
drat  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  was  also  a  member  in 
1776.  He  left  that  body  in  1778,  and  was  aubaequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  hia  native  atate,  where  he  waa  highly 
Mieemed.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1785,  in  the  aev- 
enty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Hia  monument  is  delineated  on 
page  56  of  this  volume. 

mUiam  MUmj  waa  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  laland,  on  the 
twenty  second  of  December,  17S7.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1747,  wiiero  he  commenced  the  study  and  practice 
of  law  in  his  native  tovm.  He  waa  an  early  opponent  of  Brit- 
lah  misrule,  knd  having  the  confidence  of  his  feUow-dtizens, 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  enemy  during  the  war.  He  con* 
tinned  a  member  of  Congreas  until  1785,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  nude  first  collector  of  the  port  of  Newport,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  oflloe  he  held 
nntfl  his  death  on  the  fifteenth  of  February.  1890,  In  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  Us  age. 

CONMBCnCUT. 

Rogm'  Skerwutn  waa  bom  at  Newtown,  near  Boaton,  on  tbo 
nineteenth  of  April.  1791.  He  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  and  fol- 
k>wed  diat  business  until  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he 
opened  a  small  store  and  atudled  kiw.  He  waa  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1754.  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Legislature.    A  few  y^ars  afterward,  he  was 


appointed  a  judge  of  the,Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  tho  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  He  war 
elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775,  where 
^Oa  services  were  of  great  utility.  He  was  one  of  the  commit 
teo  appointed  to  draft  the  Dedaration  of  Independence,  and  he 
cheerfully  signed  that  instrument.  Uc  continued  a  member 
of  Congress  until  1789.  He  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July. 
1793,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Uuniingum,  waa  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on 
the  aecond  of  July,  1733.  He  received  only  %  common  schoe' 
education,  but,  choosing  the  law  for  a  profession,  he  became  so 
proficient  that  he  wat  appointed  king*s  attorney.  He  was  soon 
raised  to  the  bench  of  tho  Superior  Court  In  1775  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  that  body  in  1779.  He  served  several  yeara  in 
Congreaa,  at  diflbrent  timea,  and  was  always  active  in  public 
Ufe  in  hia  native  state.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Con 
necticut,  elected  lieutenant  governor,  and  in  1786  he  succeeded 
Governor  Griawold  aa  chief  magistrate.  He  died  on  the  fiAb 
of  January,  1796,  in  tho  sixty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  resi- 
dence and  tomb  are  delineated  on  pages  38, 39  of  this  volume. 

WUUam  WiUiame  waa  bora  in  Connecticut  on  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1731,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  175L  He 
studied  theology,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  field  of  Mars.  He 
was  the  aid  of  hia  brother,  who,  with  Hendrick,  waa  killed  near 
Lake  George  in  1755.  After  his  return,  he  waa  chosen  clerk 
Qf  his  town,  which  office  ho  held  almost  fifty  years.  He  was  n 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  for  forty-five  years 
He  was  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congreas  in  1776,  and 
waa  a  warm  advocate  of  independence.  He  died  on  the  twto 
tieth  of  August.  1811,  in  the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age.  IMs 
residence  ia  delineated  on  page  35  of  this  volume. 

Oiioer  WoUoU  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1726.  He  grad 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1747.  In  1774  be  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  tho  Council  of  State,  which  office  he  held  until  17eK> 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Continental  Ccmgress  in  1776,  anU 
waa  an  active  ofilcer  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  was  h 
member  of  Congress  until  1786,  and  was  either  in  that  body  or 
in  the  field  the  whole  time.  He  was  elected  lieutenant  gov 
eraor  of  his  state  in  1786,  which  office  he  held  until  clettiHl 
governor,  ten  years  afterward.  He  died  on  the  first  of  Deccui 
ber,  1797,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  hia  age. 

Nbw  Yoak. 

WtUiam  Ftofd  waa  bom  on  Long  Island  on  the  seventeenth 
of  December,  1734.  He  was  an  early  patriot,  and  being  opulent 
and  popular,  he  waa  choaen  to  repreaent  that  section  of  New 
York  in  the  Continental  Congress  <^  1774.  During  the  entire 
war  he  waa  engaged  in  public  life,  and  sufiered  much  loss  ot 
property  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  He  moved  to  the  bank* 
of  the  Mohawk  after  the  war,  and  there  engaged  in  the  delight 
fnl  pursuit  of  agriculture.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  August. 
18S1.  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  hia  age. 

Philip  Livin^eian  was  bora  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1716.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1737,  and 
then  entered  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
he  waa  eminently  successful.  He 
was  an  alderman,  and  In  1754  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Convention 
at  Albany.  He  waa  a  delegate  bi 
Congreaa  in  1776,  and  waa  one  of  the 
committee  who  drafted  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  his 
state,  he  waa  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  waa  also  again  elected  a 
member  of  Congreas,  but  death  soon 
deprived  hia  country  of  his  services. 
He  died,  while  attending  CongrMa,  at 
York.  Pennsylvania,  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1778, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 


LrvlKGSTON'S  MON'V- 
MKNT  AT  YOXK  * 


*  Tbi*  OMMooMtit  ■  «t  Tnrfc,  PMMjrlraoia  (m»  anfr.  paf*  399),  and  bMir* 
tM  Mlnwiaf  inarhptjoa  t  **  Sarrrd  to  tb«  meiDory  of  tb«  HamnrohU  PkiHf, 
LMmgtum,  wliA  dM  Jum  13,  ITTS,  tti/tA  sixty  Uira*  ynr*.  wbiW  attend 
iOK  tho  CiMfreM*  of  tb*  United  8UtM  at  Tori,  PMnsylvaoia.  a*  a  (WWfate 
fmm  th*  State  *^  ffew  Tort.  BnioMitly  diatii^MMd  fbr  hi*  talenU  and  rw 
thnde.  Ite  d«««rv*dlv  vaioir**  tb»  "^^nSA—fw  oT  hia  cooalrjr,  aad  tL«  lov« 
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PranetB  Lnau  wu  born  in  Sonth  Walet  in  1713.  He  wm 
partly  educated  in  Scotland,  and  waa  then  acnt  to  Weatmlntter. 
He  entered  a  mercantile  houae  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  yeara  came  to  America,  and  commenced  boaineaa 
in  New  York.  He  waa  an  agent  here  of  Britiah  merchaou  in 
1756,  and  waa  made  a  prisoner  and  aent  to  France.  He  re* 
turned  to  America,  and  became  an  active  politician.  He  waa 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreaa  in  1775,  and 
lerved  there  for  aereral  yeara.  He  owned  property  on  Long 
island,  which  the  Britieh  destroyed.  He  died  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  1803,  in  the  nmetieth  year  of  his  age. 

Le»i»  Morris  waa  born  in  New  Yorii  in  1796.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1746,  and  then  retired  to  the  farm  of  hia 
father,  in  Lower  Weat  Cheater,  near  Harlem.  He  took  rides 
with  the  patriots  when  tiie  war  l>roke  out,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress  aa  a  delegate  in  1775.  He  waa  a  member 
in  1776.  and  continued  in  office  until  1777,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  brother,  Gouveraeur  Morris.  He  suiTered  much 
in  loss  of  property  during  the  war.  He  died  in  January.  1796. 
in  tiie  aeventy-aecond  year  of  hia  age. 

Nkw  Jbmst. 

Richmrd  Stockton  was  bom  near  Princetoh.  on  the  first  ot 
October,  1730.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  Coneg9  \n  1748, 
«tudied.  law  with  David  Ogden,  and  roae  rapidly  to  eminence. 
He  visited  Great  BriUin  in  1767.  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  distinguished  men.  He  waa  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
in  1776  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  while  returning  from  an  official 
visit  to  the  Northern  army,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was 
treated  with  much  cruelty.  His  constitution  became  shattered 
before  his  release,  and.  sinking  gradually,  he  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  February,  1781.  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
His  reridence  is  deline-ated  on  page  243  of  this  vohame. 

John  WitktT$poon  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  on 
Uie  flflh  of  February,  1732.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  He  came  to  America,  by  inritatioo,  in  1768,  and  was 
inaugurated  president  of  Princeton  College,  where  he  became 
very  popular.  He  was  a  warm  patriot  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  freedom  with  great  energy.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1776,  and  with  pen  and  speech  he  ably 
advocated  American  independence  throughout  the  war.  He 
continued  in  Congress  several  years.  His  death  occurred  on 
the  flfteendi  of  November,  1794,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  yeara. 

FrancU  Hopkinton  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1737.  He 
l>ecaroc  distinguiohcd  in  the  profession  of  the  Uw,  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  his  wit  He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  merit, 
and  wrote  several  pamphleU  on  political  subjects.  He  was  a 
delegate  from  New  Jersey  (his  residence  being  at  Bordentown), 
in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  in  1780  he  was  elect- 
ed judge  of  admiralty  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  district  judge  in  the  same  state.  He  died 
hi  May,  1791,  In  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  For  his  poem 
called  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  see  page  310  of  this  volume. 

John  HaH  was  bora  in  New  Jersey,  at  what  precise  time  is 
not  recorded.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  decided  prin- 
ciples. He  was  an  agriculturist  by  profession,  and  waa  called 
from  his  plow  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 
He  remained  there  until  after  he  had  affixed  hia  name  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Hq  waa  an  active  patriot  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  sutfered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Loyalists. 
Broken  in  constitution,  Mr.  Hart  died  in  1780,  and  waa  buried 
at  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Abraham  Clark  was  bom  at  Elizabetiitown.  New  Jersey,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  Febraary,  1726.  He  was  a  sclfuught,  strong- 
minded,  energetic  man,  able  and  willing  to  perform  a  variety 
of  service.  He  became  very  popular,  and  in  1776  he  was  elect- 
ed a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  active  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  state  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
suddenly  in  the  month  of  June,  1794,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years. 

PENMSYtVAinA. 

Robert  Morris  was  bora  in  England  in  January,  1733,  came 
to  this  country  while  yet  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  Phila- 
delphia.   He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  merchant,  and 

ind  veneration  of  hi*  frienda  and  rbiMran.    Tfan  roonnincnt  U  erected  by  hia 
^nuidxon,  Stephen  Yaa  RenoaelaeT." 


at  twenty-one  commeoeed  business  for  hfansdC  RemarkaUe 
for  energy,  acuteness.  and  strict  Integrity,  he  waa  very  suocesa- 
ful,  and  possessed  ibe  entire  confidence  of  the  cocnmuaity. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  Continental  Congress  to  ITTC, 
and  throughout  the  war  was  considered  the  ablest  financier  in 
the  country.  For  a  long  tinoe  his  individual  credit  was  superior 
to  that  of  Congreaa  itself  He  lost  an  immense  fortune,  and 
died  hi  comparative  poverty  on  the  third  of  May,  1B06,  in  Ifae 
aeventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Benjamin  Rusk  waa  bora  near  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  1743,  O.S.  He  graduated  at  Prtecctoo 
Oollege  in  1700,  conAnenoed  the  atudy  of  medicine  the  next 
year,  and  in  1766  went  to  Edinburgii,  where,  two  yeara  after- 
ward, be  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia fai  1769,  where  he  waa  elected  professor  of  diemistry 
in  Uie  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congreaa  in  1776,  and  from  that  period  until 
his  death  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairai  pohtica,  sci- 
ence, and  general  literature.  He  atands  in  the  higbest  rank  of 
American  physicians  and  philosophers.  Dr.  Rush  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1813,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Benjamin  Franklin  waa  bora  in  Boston,  Maasacfausctts.  en 
the  aerenfeeenth  of  January,  1706.  He  learned  the  bosiaeas  of 
printing  with  his  brother,  and  while  yet  a  lad  wrote  many  ex- 
cellent articles  for  pubUcation.  He  left  his  brother  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  went  to  New  York,  and  from  tbenee  to 
Philadelphia,  in  search  of  employment  He  settied  in  the  latter 
city,  became  acquainted  with  men  of  learning  and  science,  €fcd 
finally  went  to  London,  where  he  worked  at  hia  trade  fur 
aomo  time.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1732;  and  pormed 
the  profiesrion  of  printer  for  many  yeara  with  great  ancceaa. 
He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asaembly  in  1736. 
and  the  next  year,  postmaster.  He  commenced  a  pcqralar 
magaxine  in  1741.  He  waa  very  active  in  public  affiura,  and 
was  aent  to  &igland  as  agent  for  several  of  the  coloniea.  Be 
returned  to  America  in  1775,  and  was  immediately  elected  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  the  court  of  France  in  1776^  where  he  remahaed 
aeveral  yeara  in  efficient  aervice.  He  was  the  first  minister  to 
that  court,  aud  assisted  in  negotiationa  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  1785,  when  be  was 
elected  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  office  lor 
three  years.  He  died  on  the  aeventeenti)  of  April,  1790,  to  tbv 
eighty  fourth  year  of  hia  age.  On  his  death,  Congreaa  ordered 
a  general  public  mourntog  throughout  the  United  States. 

Jokn  Morton  waa  bora  in  Delaware,  of  Swedish  parents,  in 
1724.  He  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  and  to  17G2 
was  elected  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  "  Stamp  Ad 
Congreas,"  which  assembled  to  New  York.  He  filled  vnrioua 
civil  offices  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to  1774  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conttoental  Congreaa.  He  remained  a  memlier  far 
about  tiiree  years.  He  waa  one  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  Articlea  of  Confederation,  and  died  soon  after  that 
report  was  presented  to  Congress,  to  the  fifty -tiiird  year  of  his 

Qtorge  Os/mer  waa  bora  to  Philadelphia  to  1739.  Betog  left 
an  orphan,  he  was  reared  by  a  patenud  uncle,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education.  He  entered  his  uncle's  counttog-room  to 
prepare  for  tiie  mercantile  profession,  but  general  science  and 
literature  had  more  charms  for  him.  He  was  a  decided  pa- 
triot, and  to  1776  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
aerved  several  years  in  tiiat  body,  and  to  1781  was  a  nmnber 
of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  state.  He  was  a  revenoe  offi- 
cer at  the  time  of  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection**  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  did  eflkient  aervice  to  quieting  the  rebellion.  Hia 
last  public  duty  was  a  mission  to  Uie  Cherokee*  to  1796L  He 
died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1813,  in  tba  seventy- 
fourt^  year  of  his  age. 

Jamn  Smith  was  bora  to  Ireland,  but  would  never  gire  the 
date  of  his  bbth.  He  was  educated  by  Dr.  AlUson  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  studied  law.  Be  commenced  profeaaional  life  on 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  where  be  had  great  influence, 
to  1776,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congreaa,  where  be 
remained  several  years.  He  resumed  his  profession  to  1781. 
He  reUnquished  practice  to  1800,  after  a  professional  career  of 
about  aixty  years.  He  died  to  1806,  at  the  suppoaed  age  U 
eighty-six  yeara. 

George  Tafhr  waa  born  to  Ireland  to  1716.  He  came  to 
America  when  a  young  man,  with  no  f<nrtune  but  good  health 
and  toduatry.    He  performed  menial  labor  for  aome  ttoae,  and 
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tben  became  a  clerk  Id  a  Urge  iron  MtaMlahment  Many  years 
afterward,  he  married  hii  employer's  widow,  and  became  pot- 
•eased  of  considerable  property.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  before  the  Stamp  Act  excitement 
Being  an  ardent  Whig,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  ttie  Conti* 
Dental  Congress  in  1776.  Although  he  was  not  present  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  fbr  independence,  he  gladly  affixed  his  name 
to  the  Declaration.  He  retired  from  Congress  the  following 
year,  and  morod  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  ho  died  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February,  1781.  in  the  sixty-6fth  year  of 
his  age. 

JojiMs  Wil$on  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1742.  He  was  thor^ 
ouffhly  educated  In  kdinburgh.  emigrated  to  America  in  1766, 
and  became  a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  where  he  stud- 
ied law.  He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in  1774 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years.  He  was  appointed  an 
assistant  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1789.  and  held  that  office  until  his  deaA,  which  occurred  on 
the  twenty  eighth  of  August,  1798,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
ige. 

Gnrge  Rosm  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  In  1730,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  in  1768.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  advocated  tha  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  signed  his  name  to  the  important  document 
He  was  very  active  in  public  life  until  1789,  when  death  term- 
inated his  labors  in  July  of  that  year,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Dklawaks. 

Cka$ar  Rodnmf  was  bora  at  Dover,  Delaware,  in  1730.  Ho 
was  an  active  politician  as  early  as  1762.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765,  and  in  1768  was  speaker  of 
ihe  Assembly  of  his  state.  He  was  a  fine  writer,  and  his  pen 
was  actively  employed  in  ttie  cause  of  liberty.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  remained  in  that 
body  until  the  close  of  1776,  when  he  took  the  field  as  briga- 
dier of  mflitia.  He  whs  chosen  president  of  the  state  after  the 
adoption  of  a  State  Constitution.  A  cancer  in  the  cheek  finally 
incapacitated  him  for  business,  his  health  rapidly  fidled,  and 
he  died  early  in  1783,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

QtoTg9  Raid  was  bora  in  Maryland  in  1734,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  Dr.  Allison,  in  Philadelphia.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  while  yet  a  youth.  He  commenced 
practice  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  and  was  soon  afterward 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  where  he  remahi- 
ed  for  several  years.  He  was  president  of  the  convention 
which  framed  a  State  Constitution  for  Dehiware.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  admiralty  Judge  in  1782.  In  1786,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  first  convention  to  revise  the  Articlea  of  Confederation. 
In  1793  he  was  made  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Delaware,  which  office  he  held  until  his  dea^  in  the  autumn 
of  1798,  in  the  sixty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Tkoma$  M'Ktan  was  bora  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
hi  1734.  He  was  educated  by  Dr.  Allison,  and  entered  a  law 
office  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  in  1765,  and  from  that  time  he  was  active  In  public 
affidrs.  always  on  the  side  of  popular  rights.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  ^e  Continental  Congress  for  Delaware  in  1774, 
where  he  was  a  leader.  He  was  a  member  for  the  same  state 
in  1776,  and  voted  for  independence.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  military  affairs  during  the  war.  and  after  its  close  he  was 
called  to  fill  many  important  civil  offices.  He  was  president 
of  Congress  in  1781.  For  twenty  years  he  was  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1799  was  elected  goverapr  of  that  state. 
He  retired  from  public  life  in  1812,  and  died  on  ^  twenty- 
fourth  of  Juno,  1817,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mabti.ju«d. 
Samud  Cham  was  bora  in  Maryland  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  1741.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  in  Balti- 
more, studied  law,  and  commenced  Its  practice  in  Annapolis. 
He  soon  became  a  popular  and  distinguished  man.  In  1774  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1775.  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  until 
1778.    In  1786  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  and,  two  years  after- 


ward, was  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  that 
district  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  chief  Justice  of  the 
state.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  filled  for  fifteen 
years.  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1811.  in  the  seven 
tieth  year  of  his  age. 

Tkoma$  Stone  was  bora  In  Maryland  fai  1740.  He  was  a  law- 
yer  by  profession,  and  an  early  patriot  In  1774  he  was  elect- 
ed to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  which  he  was  again 
chosen  the  following  year.  He  remained  a  member  of  that 
body  until  early  in  1778,  having,  in  the  mean  while,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independenee,  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  wss  active  in  his  own  state 
until  1783,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
present  when  Washington  resigned  his  commission,  and  in 
1784  was  elected  president  of  that  body,  pro  tempore.  He  died 
at  his  residence,  at  Port  Tobacco,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1787, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

WVHam  Paea  was  bora  in  Hartford,  Maryland,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  1740.  He  was  well  educated  by  Dr.  AUison  in 
the  Philadelphia  College,  and  then  studied  law  at  Annapolis. 
He  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  in  1771  was  elected  a  mem 
her  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774.  was  re-elected  in  1775,  and  remained 
in  that  body  until  1778,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  In  1782  ho  was  chosen  goveraor  of  the 
state,  and  was  very  popular.  He  was  appointed  district  Judge 
for  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1789,  which  oflSce  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Outrleo  Carroll  was  bora  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  tiic 
twentieth  of  September,  1737.  His  father  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  He  returned 
to  Maryland  in  1765,  a  finished  scholar  and  gentleman.  He 
took  an  active  part  hi  public  affairs,  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  July,  1776,  and,  with  others, 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  second  of  Au- 
gust following.  He  retired  from  Congress  in  1778.  and.  after 
taking  part  In  the  councils  of  his  native  state,  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  1789.  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1801.  and  lived  In  the  enjoyment  of  accumulated  honors  and 
social  and  domestic  happiness;  until  November  14, 1832,  wlieii 
he  died  at  die  age  of  ninety -four  years.  Mr.  Carroll  was  the 
last  survivor  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Virginia. 

Oeorge  Wythe  was  bora  in  Elizabeth  county,  Virginia,  in 
1726.  His  parents  were  wealthy,  and  as  the  law  opened  a  field 
for  distinction,  he  chose  that  as  a  profession.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  in  1775  was 
elected  a  member  ol  the  Continental  Congress.  Like  other 
signers  of  the  great  Declaration,  Mr.  Wythe  suflered  much 
ft-om  foes,  e0pe(;ially  in  loss  of  property.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1777,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  chancellor,  and  filled  that  office  with  dis- 
tinction for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  died  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1806,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  bora  in  Westmoreland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1732.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  and  soon  after  his  retura,  in  1757,  he  was  elected  n 
member  of  the  Vhrglnia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Continental  Congress  In  1774,  and  in  1776  had  the  honor 
to  oflfer.the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent He  was  a  very  active  member  of  Congress  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  United  States 
Senator  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  ability.  He  died  on  the  nhieteenth  of  Jtme,  1794,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Lee's  bhrth- 
place  may  be  found  on  page  423  of  this  volume. 

Thomae  JrffertoH  was  bora  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1743.  He  was  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  from  which  he  early  graduated. 
He  studied  law  with  George  Wythe,  and  when  a  very  young 
man,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  before  the  Revolution,  where  his  talents  as  a 
writer  were  apprecbted.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1775,  and  In  1776  was  one  of  the  committee  ap 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  IH 
health  prevented  his  acceptance  of  an  embassy  to  France,  to 
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which  he  was  appofaated  in  1778.  He  was  elected  governor 
of  Virginia  in  1779.  In  1781  he  retired  from  pul)lic  life,  and  do- 
Toted  his  time  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  He  was  sent 
to  France  to  Join  Franklin  and  Adams  in  1783,  and  in  1785  suc- 
ceeded Franldin  as  minister  there.  Washington  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  State  In  1789,  which  office  he  held  until  1793. 
He  was  elected  rice-president  of  the  United  States  in  1797,  and 
in  1801  was  elerated  to  the  chief  magistracy.  He  was  re* 
elected  in  1805,  and  after  eight  years  serrice  as  president,  he 
retired  from  pubtic  life.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826, 
hi  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Just  fifty  years  after  voting 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  residence  and  seal 
are  d/elineated  on  pages  547  and  548  of  this  volume. 

Benjamin  HarrUon  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  commenced  his  polit- 
ical career  in  1764,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Legts- 
iNture.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  die  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774,  where  he  continued  untU  the  close  of  1777.  He 
was  chosen  speaker  of  th6  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  early 
in  1778,  and  held  that  office  until  1782,  when  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Virginia.  He  retired  from  that  office  in  1785,  but 
remained  active  in  public  life  until  his  death,  which  was  caased 
by  gout,  in  April,  1791.  Mr.  Harrison  was  father  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Harrison,  president  of  the  United  States.  His  residence 
is  delineated  on  page  441  of  this  volume. 

Tkomat  HeUcn,  Jun^  was  bom  at  York,  Virginia,  on  the  twen- 
ty sixth  of  December,  1738.  He  went  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
with  a  good  reputation.  He  entered  upon  political  hfe  soon 
after  his  return  to  America,  and  in  1775  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  held  a  seat  there  during  the 
6r«t  half  of  the  war,  and  in  1781  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  actively  engaged  in  a  military  capacity  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  when  CoroWallis  and  his  army  were  mado 
captives.  Governor  Nelson  died  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1789,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  residence  is  deUneaU-d 
on  page  521  of  this  volume. 

¥)rancis  Lightfool  Lee  was  bom  in  Westmoreland.  Virginia, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1734.  He  was  educated  at  home 
by  Doctor  Craig.  In  1765  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Hoase  of  Burgesses,  in  which  he  continued  a  delegate 
until  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
remained  a  member  of  that  body  until  1779,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life.  Himself  and  wife  died  of  pleurisy  at  about  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Lee's  death  occurred  in  April,  1797,  at  the  ago 
of  sixty-three  years. 

Caritr  Braxton  was  bom  in  Newington,  Virginia,  on  the  tenth 
of  September,  1736,  and  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
College.  Possessed  of  wealth,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  1760,  when  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses.  He  distinguished  himself  there  in 
1765.  when  Patrick  Henry's  Stamp  Act  resolutions  agitated  the 
Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  succeed  Peyton  Randolph  in  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1775.  He  was  active  in  the  National 
Legislature  and  hi  that  of  his  own  state  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1797.  firom  the  effecta  of  pa- 
ralysis, hi  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

NoBTH  Carolina. 
William  Hooper  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June,  1742.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
In  1760,  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law.  He  visited 
North  CaroUna  fai  1767, 
and  fixed  his  permanent 
residence  at  WUmington/ 
He  represented  that  town 
in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1773,  and  the  next  year 
was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 
After  affixing  his  name  to 
the  Declaration  in  1776, 
he  resigned  his  seat,  in 
consequence  of  the  em- 
barrassmenta  of  his  pri- 
vate aflalrs,  and  returned  home.  He  was  elected  a  Judge  of 
the  Federal  Court  hi  1786,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 

*  Tb»  is  in  WilmiDgton,  North  Carolim.  Tli«  pr«.p*rty  »  ownvd  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  M'KM,  who  M  alM  the  pMMMnrof  Haroett's  boute.  I  un  indwbt^ 
Ui  Mr.  Burr,  or  Wthniogtoo.  fnr  tbis  tkctch. 
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tire  from  office  the  following  year.    He  died  in  October,  1790. 
at  the  age  of  forty  eight  years. 

Joeepk  Hmoee  was  bora  at  Kingston,  New  Jersey,  fai  1730,  and 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College.  He  prepared  for  mectaa 
tile  life,  entered  successfully  upon  diat  pursuit,  and  at  the  sip 
of  thirty,  located  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  hr- 
soon  accumulated  a  fortune.  Ha  was  a  member  of  the  Cok>- 
nial  Legislature  several  consecutive  years,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  contmued  in  that  body 
until  1779,  when  sickness  compelled  him  to  leave.  He  died  on 
the  tenth  of  November  of  that  year,  in  the  flflieth  year  of  his 
age. 

John  Penn  was  bom  in  CaroUna  county,  Virginia,  on  die 
seventeenth  of  May,  1741.  His  early  education  was  ne^eted. 
but  a  strong  mind  overcame  many  obstacles.  Bo  studied  lav 
with  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  commenced  ita  practice  hi  1762 
He  went  to  North  Carolina  in  1774,  took  a  high  position  at  tk- 
bar.  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  a  seat  la  the  Conthiental  Coo^ 
gress.  He  was  an  active  member  of  that  body  until  1779,  when 
he  returned  hoooe.  He  retired  from  public  life  at  the  dose  ol 
the  war,  and  died  in  September,  1788,  in  tfaa  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

South  Caxolzna. 
Edward  tbnOedge  was  bora  in  Charleston  in  November,  1749 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton,  and  studied  law  with  his  eldrr 
brother,  John.  He  completed  his  legal  education  in  Englaad. 
and  returned  to  America  in  1773.  In  1775^  at  the  age  of  twen 
ty-five,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  re- 
mained a  member  until  the  dose  of  1776,  and  was  re-elected  in 

1779.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston  in  1780.  After 
his  release,  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  until 
1798,  when  he  was  elected  goveraor  of  the  state.  He  died  od 
the  twenty-third  of  January,  1800,  in  the  fifty-fint  year  of  hl« 
age. 

Tkomaa  Heifward,  Jun.^  was  bora  in  SouUi  Carolina  hi  1746 
After  receiving  a  thorough  classical  education,  he  commeacrd 
the  study  of  the  kiw.  He  completed  his  legal  education  is 
England,  and,  retuming  to  America,  married  and  settled.  He 
was  an  early  opponent  of  British  oppression,  and  fai  1775  vn» 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congreas.  He  left  dist 
body  in  1778,  to  fill  a  Judicial  seat  hi  his  native  statei  He  cod- 
mandod  a  battalion  of  militia  during  the  aiege  of  Charleston  in 

1780,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  sent  with  others  to  St.  Ao- 
gustine.  He  continued  in  public  life  as  Judge  until  1798,  wfaifo 
he  retired.  He  died  in  March,  1800,  Ui  die  dxtf-fouilfa  year 
of  his  age. 

Tkomae  Lynch^  Jun^  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  on  the  fifth 
of  August,  1749.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  gradasted 
at  Cambridge  with  honor.  He  studied  law  in  London,  retora^ 
ed  home  in  1772,  and  immediately  took  an  active  part  in  pd- 
itics.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company  in  « 
Soudi  Carolina  regiment  in  1775,  and  was  soon  afterward  elect 
ed  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  His  health  failed, 
and,  soon  after  affixing  his  dgnature  to  the  Declaration  of  Indr- 
pendence,  he  returned  home.  With  his  wife,  he  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies  at  tlie  dose  of  1776.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
of  afterward. 

Arthur  MiddUton  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1743.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge.  England,  and  returned  to  America  iij 
1773.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safrty  st 
Charleston  in  1775,  and  in  1776  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Goo- 
tioentd  Congress.  He  was  in  Charleston  when  it  was  surren- 
dered to  the  British  in  1781.  was  made  prisoner,  and  remained 
in  captivity  more  than  a  year.  A  large  portion  of  his  ample 
fortune  was  melted  away  by  the  fires  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  engaged  in  active  political  life  until  his  death,  wbidi  oc 
curred  on  the  first  of  January,  1789,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

GSOBOIA. 

Buuon  Owinneu  was  bom  in  England  in  1732.  He  was  well 
educated,  and  after  t>dng  engaged  In  mercantile  business  in  Ut 
native  country  for  several  years,  he  came  to  America,  settled 
first  at  Charleston,  and  afterward  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Georgia,  where  he  made  his  permanent  residence.  He 
was  a  delegate  for  Georgia  in  the  Continentd  Congreas  in  1776. 
but  retumed  home  soon  after  dgning  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  assisted  in  framing  the  State  Constitution  of 
Georgia,  and  under  it  was  elected  president  of  the  stsle,  sa 
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oiBce  eqaWalcnt  to  Uut  of  gorernor.  He  had  a  quarrel  with 
General  Mcintosh  which  recoiled  In  a  duel  Qwinnett  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  hia  life  ended  at  the  age  of  forty-six 
years. 

Lfmnn  Hall  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1721.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College,  studied  medicine,  and  went  to  South  Carolina 
in  1753.  He  removed  to  Georgia,  and  was  practicing  the  pro- 
fession of  a  physician  when  the  ReTolution  broke  out  The 
parish  of  St  John's  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1773.  Georgia  soon  afterward  Joined  the  confed- 
eration of  revolted  colonies,  and  Dr.  Hall  was  elected  a  general 
delegntc,  with  Gwinnett  and  Walton.  He  resided  at  the  North 
while  the  British  held  possession  of  Georgia,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  to  the  crown.  He  returned  to  his  adopted 
state  in  1782,  and  was  elected  governor  the  following  year. 
After  exercising  the  duties  of  his  office  for  some  time,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  died  in  Burke  county  in  1764,  in  the 
sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

Oeorgt  WdUon  was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  in 
1740.  He  was  bred  a  mechanic,  but  on  attainmg  his  minority, 
he  went  to  Georgia  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776, 
and  remained  active  in  that  body  until  near  the  close  of  1778, 
when  he  returned  home.  He  was  wounded  and  made  pris- 
oner at  Savannah  when  it  was  taken  by  Campbell.  In  October, 
1779,  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1780  was 
again  sent  to  Congress.  He  was  again  governor  of  Georgia, 
then  chief  Justice,  and  in  1796  was  a  United  States  Senator. 
Tliere  he  remained  one  year,  and  then  retired.    He  died  at 


Augustiti  on  the  second  of  Febmary,  1804,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

VII. 
Tm  LorALiSTS. 
Ths  Loyalists  of  the  Revolution  were  of  two  kinds,  active 
and  passive,  and  these  were  again  divided  into  two  classes  each, 
the  mercenary  and  the  hcnest  We  have  elsewhere  observed 
that  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  promulgated, 
many  influential  men,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  demanding  from  Great  Britain  a  redress  of  existing  and  in- 
creasing grievances,  were  not  prepared  to  renounce  all  alle- 
giance, and  they  adhered  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  These 
formed  a  large  class  in  every  rank  in  society,  and,  being  actu- 
ated by  conscientioas  motives,  command  our  thorough  re- 
spect Many  of  these  took  up  arms  for  the  king,  remained 
loyal  throughout  the  contest  and  suffered  severely  in  exile 
when  the  contest  was  ended.  Others,  for  purposes  of  gain, 
and  some  to  indulge  in  plunder  and  rapine  under  legal  sanc- 
tion, were  active  against  the  patriots,  and  their  crimes  were 
charged  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Loyalists.  The  fiercest 
animosities  were  engendered,  and  common  Justice  was  de- 
throned. The  Whigs,  who  suffered  dreadfully  at  the  hands  of 
msrauding  Tories,  hated  the  very  name  of  Loyalist  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  confiscation  acts  and  other 
measures,  the  innocent  were  often  punished  for  the  crimes  of 
the  guilty.  But  when  peace  came,  and  animosities  subsided. 
Justice  bore  sway^  and  much  property  was  restored.  Yet  the 
claims  of  the  British  commissioners  in  negotiating  the  treaty 


RscKPTioN  or  THX  AvxaicAN  Loyalists  in  Enolamd.* 


*  Tliia  M  rrom  an  allvforical  picture  bjr  Bvojunin  WwL  fUlipon  and  Jua- 
tk«  are  M«n  cxtciMKns  die  luaatk  of  Britaonia,  «btie  aia*  beneiria  boMing 
eot  Iter  arm  and  sliield  to  raceive  the  Loyaluta.  Uodar  Ui«  vbiald  ia  tb« 
crown  of  Oraat  Britain,  rarrouadad  by  I^ojaliata.  Tba  groap  baa  rapraacnt- 
•tivea  oTtha  Law,  tl»a  Cbarcb,  and  Ooreminaat,  witb  otbar  paopla.  An  la- 
mina cbMrestanda  on*  baad  toward  Britannia,  and  widi  tba  otbar  pointa  to 
Widowa  and  Orpbana,  rradervd  ao  by  tba  war.  la  a  ck>«d  naar  Ral^gioo 
and  Jualica  ia  aean  tba  Oanii  oT  Omt  Britain  and  America,  in  an  opaoinf 
gfery,  binding  np  Um  \aoVmJa»e«»  uftbe  two  couatriea,  aa  amblamatlc  of  the 
laaaty  of  peaca.  At  tba  baad  of  tba  I-nyalbta,  witb  a  brga  wig,  ia  aaan  Sir 
WiJlka  PappaKaU,  om  of  tbmr  OMat  aficiant  friaoda  ia  Bi^land,  and  inma- 


dialely  behind  bim,  witb  a  acroU  in  bia  band,  ia  Oovamor  William  rranklin. 
of  New  Jtnmy,  aoa  of  Dr.  Franklin,  wbo  remained  loyal  until  ibe  iaat  Tba 
two  tgurta  on  tba  rigbtara  Mr.  Waat  and  bia  wil«,both  nativaa  of  Panaarha- 
■ia. 

I  bave  already  noticed  GoTemor  Franklin  (page  496,  rolvme  L,  and  917, 
volume  H.)  aa  priaoner  in  Cnnnectirnt.  Amoi^  olhar  pUcca  where  be  waa 
ia  custody  ia  that  atate  waa  Wallingferd,  at  the  bouae  of  Doctor  Jared  Pot- 
tar,  where  be  speat  bia  time  moatly  in  raadi^,  walking  in  the  garden,  aad 
conreraationa  with  tba  family,  to  whom  be  became  much  attached.  FraaUin 
and  Juaeph  Oalloway  wera  among  the  Boat  prominent  of  the  loyal  ralbgaaa 
wbo  aougbt  abaher  in  Baglaad 
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of  peace,  to  iademtiity  for  the  LoyallaU  by  the  United  States 
goremment,  could  not  bo  allowed,  for  it  waa  Juatlj  argued  that 
during  the  war  the  Wluga  had  loct  as  much  and  more  by  the 
machinationa  of  the  Tories,  aa  the  latter  had  done  by  confisca- 
tiona  and  the  coniequences  of  exile. 

It  ia  eatimated  by  Sabine*  that  at  leaat  twenty  thoaaand  Loy- 
aliata  took  up  arma  for  the  king  during  the  war.  The  first  or- 
ganizations were  under  Governors  Dunmore  and  Martin ;  and 
besides  those  under  Butler  and  Johnson,  in  New  York,  and 
Colonel  Ferguaon,  at  King's  Mountain,  there  were  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  regiments,  regularly  ofiScered  and  enrolled.!  These 
were  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  some  of  the  ofS- 
eers  were  transferred  to  the  regular  army  and  continued  in 
senrice  for  life.  Others,  less  fortunate,  went,  with  a  host  of 
military  and  civil  companions,  into  exile,  the  Northern  ones 
chiefly  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Southern 
ones  to  the  Bahamas,  Florida,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
Many  also  went  to  England,  and  for  years  they  were  importu- 
nate  petitioners  to  the  government  for  relie£  The  officers  gen- 
erally received  half  pay. 

Toward  Ihe  close  of  1782,  a  committee  of  Parliament  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  claims  of  the  Loyalists.  The  result 
of  ttieir 'investigations  was  to  deny  the  claims  of  some  who 
bad  already  received  aid,  and  to  allow  more  to  others  of 
greater  worth.  By  their  decision  in  June,  1783,  £43,245  per 
annum  were  distributed  among  aix  hundred  and  eighty-sevm 
Loyallat  pensionera.  The  claimants  finally  became  so  numer- 
ous, that  a  permanent  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed, 
which  continued  for  almost  seven  years.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
•f  March,  1784,  the  number  of  claimants  v^as  two  thousand  and 
sixty-three,  and  the  amount  of  property  claimed  to  have  been 
lost  by  them  was  £7,046,278,  besides  debu  to  the  amount  of 
£3i354,I83.  The  commissioners  continued  their  labors,  re- 
ported from  time  to  time,  and  in  1790  Parliament  aettled  Ihe 
whole  matter  by  enactment  It  appears  that  on  the  final  ad- 
justment of  claims  nearly  jE/teen  millions  of  dollars  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Loyalists,  "an  unparalleled  instsnce  of 
magnanimi^  and  justice  in  a  nation  which  had  expended 
nearly  one  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  WBr.'*{ 

A  minute  account  of  the  Loyalists,  their  aggressions,  suffer- 
ings, claims,  and  indemnities,  may  be  found  in  the  historical 
Essay  prefixed  to  Sabine's  biographical  sketches  of  the  Amer^ 
lean  Loyalists. 

VIII. 

ThX  F08TSB-CBII.D  Of  THS  RXFUBLIO. 

On  the  fifth  of  April,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  after 
resolving  to  erect  appropriate  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Generals  Wabuck  and  Mkrckb,  the  first  in  Boston,  and  the 
second  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  also  resolved  **  lliat  tiie 
eldest  Bon  of  General  Warren,  and  the  youngest  aon  of  General 
Mercer,  be  educated  from  thia  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States."§i  The  monuments  have  never  been  erected, 
but  the  promises  to  the  living  were  faithfully  performed.  The 
**  youngest  son  of  General  Mercer"  was  bom  about  six  months 
after  the  father  made  his  will||  and  joined  the  army  of  patriota» 


hli  fatiier,  and  is  JnsDy  entitled  to  the  respect  and  veoeratian 
of  every  American,  as  the  only  foster-child  of  the  repnbfie 
among  us.  At  my  earnest  request.  Colonel  Mercer  courteously 
consented  to  the  publication  of  hli  portrait  in  die  Field-Book. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  from  ttie  pen  of  an  wi- 
fiactionate  friend : 
Colonel  Hugh  Meroer  was  bom  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 


and  was  only  five  months  old  when  the  hero  fell  in  batde  at 
Princeton.    That  son  yet  survives,  bears  the  honored  name  of 

*  See  n*  Amerietm  Lojfl'utt,  4e.,  by  Loranco  Sabine,  pa{«  fiS. 

t  The  foUowing  are  the  namee  of  many  of  ttiaae  corpa,  pmerred  by  Sa- 
bife,  page60.  The  Kin{:'a  Rangera;  tbe  Royal  Pencible  Americana;  the 
Queeo'a  Rangera;  tlie  New  Torli  Voinntcera;  the  King'a  American  Regi- 
aaeni;  tbe  Prince  of  Walea'a  American  Voiunteera ;  tbe  Maryland  LoyaliaU; 
De  Lancey'a  baltaliona;  tbe  aecond  American  Raiment;  the  King's  Ran< 
gara,  Carolina;  tbe  South  Carolina  Royaliato;  the  North  Carolina  UigfaUnd 
Rcginient;  tbe  King's  American  Dragoona;  tbe  Loyal  American  Rpgiment} 
the  American  Legion ;  the  New  Jeraey  VolnntMis ;  tbe  Britiah  Legion ;  tbe 
Loyal  Forester;  the  Orange  Rangers;  tbe  PennayKania  Loy  aliata;  the 
Qaidea  and  Pioneers;  tlie  North  CaroUm  Volunteers ;  the  Oeorgia  Loyal- 
iala;  tbe  Weet  Cheater  Voiunteera.  To  theee  may  he  added  the  Newport 
Aaaocialea;  the  Luyal  New  Kngiandera;  tbe  Associated  Loyaliata;  Went- 
worth'a  Volunteers ;  Johnson's  Royal  Greens,  aftd  aerenteeo  companiaa  of 
Loyal  militia,  ander  Colonrt  Arohibald  Hamilton  of  New  York. 

^  Adolphus.  \  See  Joumalt,  iiL,  iML 

i  This  signature  o(  OeoanI  Mercer  I  copied  from  bia  will,  which  ia  dated 
Pabmaiy  0^  1176;  about  eteren  montha  previoua  to  hia  deatk 


In  July,  1776.  His  mother  was  Isabella  Gordon.  She  ssr- 
Tived  her  martyred  husband  about  ten  years,  and  during  thai 
time  made  an  indelible  impression  of  her  own  exoeDeoee  upon 
the  character  of  her  son.  He  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  during  its  paUniest  days,  while  under  tfie  charge 
of  Bishop  Madison.  For  a  long  series  of  years  he  was  colonel 
of  the  militia  of  his  native  county  (  Spottsylvania),  and  for 
twenty  years  he  was  an  active  magistrate.  For  five  consecu- 
tive years  Colonel  Mercer  represented  Us  district  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  when,  preferring  the  sweets  of  domestic  life 
to  the  honors  and  turmoils  of  ofllce,  he  declined  a  re-eleetioii. 
He  was  soon  afterward  elected  president  of  the  Branch  Bank 
of  Virginia,  located  at  Fredericksburg,  which  station  he  hm 
continued  to  fill  until  the  present  time.  Through  life  Colonel 
Mercer  has  enjoyed  good  health,  and  has  ever  been  distinguish- 
ed for  energetic  and  methodical  business  habits.  He  is  now 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  at  the  **  Sentry  Box,* 
his  estate  near  Fredericksburg,  he  Uvea  in  dignified  ease,  one 
of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  a  Virghiia  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  He  is  the  last  surv  ivor  of  his  fiather's  Damily,  which 
consisted  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 

IX. 
AtrrooEAPBS  of  WAamNOToit *8  Lifs  Guaxd. 

SnvcK  the  publication  of  the  account  of  Washtaif- 
ton's  Life  Guard,  on  page  120,  of  tliis  volume,  I  haTo 
received  from  Schuyler  Colfax,  Esq.,  grandson  of 
General  Colfax  (who  was  tiie  commander  of  tbe 
Guard  during  the  last  years  of  Oie  war),  an  interest* 
ing  document,  containing  the  signatures  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  in  February,  1783.  These  were  appended  to 
an  order  accepted  by  the  commander,  to  pay  to  Melancthoa, 
Smith,  tc  Ca  the  amount  of  one  month's  pay,  which  that  firm 
had  advanced  with  the  tmderstanding  that  they  were  to  wak 
for  reimbursement  until  the  corps  was  paid  by  Congress.  Col- 
fex's  acceptance  was  as  follows :  **  Accepted  to  pay  when  re- 
ceived from  the  paymaster  general.'*  It  appears  by  the  amount 
set  opposite  each  man'a  signature  or  "  mark"  (for  several  of 
them,  it  vrill  be  observed,  could  only  make  their  mark),  that 
the  pay  of  officers  and  privates  was  as  follows,  per  moadi :  the 
commander  and  his  lieutenant,  twenty-aix  dollan  and  rixty 
cents  each ;  sergeants,  ten  dollars  each ;  corporals  and  drum* 
mers,  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  each ;  drum-mijor  (Dish 
Manning),  nine  dollars;  and  privates,  six  doIlarB  and  sixty 
oents  each.  I  have  grouped  the  autographs  as  dosely  as  pos* 
sible,  so  as  to  economize  space.  I  am  sbo  indebted  to  Mr.  Col- 
fax for  the  follovring  brief  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  the  "  cap- 
tain commandant;" 
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Genenl  William  ColfiucwM  born  in  Connecticut  about  1760.  tokeoi  of  the  cbinrra  rpgu^,  h\i  f&tnllf  jH  poAseBiej  n  aii^ 

At  the  age  of  MTenteen  yean  be  waa  cornmiawioned  a  lieuten-  rer  itoclc  buckle,  tut  wit^  pB»t»  birtlkfili.    Colfax  wab  At  tho 

ant  in  die  Continental  army.    He  waa  aoon  afterward  aelected  iurrendcr  of  CorDTTBlJl*.  Rnd  at  tho  cloie  of  the  war  setti^ii  in 

by  Washington  "Captain  Commandant  of  the  Commander-in-  Focoptuii,  Now  Jerioy,  vfhcre  fao  marfieJ  HciitE^r  Schuykr.  a 

chiera  Guard.**   Washington  became  much  attached  to  Colfiuc^  eotuEn  of  Gf  Demi  Philip  Sc?bu  jler.    He  was  comfiata«ioi]ff  d  by 

and  often  ahared  hia  tent  and  table  with  him.    Among  many  Oarcraor  Uuwcll,  in  ITITji,  g^Dcral  and  cDmmjuidcT  ixtcJiliif  of 
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the  militia  of  New  Jersey.    He  was  a  preaidential  elector  in  of  Bergen  county,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  wfaid 

1796.    He  was  commlssiooed  brigadier  general  of  the  Jersey  occurred  in  1838.  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight  years.    He  was 

Blues  in  1610,  and  was  active  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  buried  with  military  honors, 
war  of  1812.    He  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
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X. 

CONTINKNTAX.  LOTTKBT. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1776.  the  CondnenUl  CongreM  re- 
•olved  •'  That  a  fum  of  money  be  raiaed  by  way  of  lottery  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  next  campaign,  the  lottery  to  be 
drawn  in  Philadelphia."*  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range the  same,  and  on  the  eighteenth  reported  the  following 
•cbeme  : 

To  consist  of  100,000  ticketa,  each  divided  into  four  biUeU, 
and  to  be  drawn  in  four  cUsses. 

FiMT  Class,  at  $10  each  bUlet=$l,000,000.  Prite$:  1  of 
$10,000;  2of$S000;  30  of  $1000;  40Uof  $500;  20,000  of  $20. 
Carried  to  the  fourth  class,  $200,00a 

SxcoND  CukBB,  at  $20  each  billet=$2,000,00a  Prizes ;  1  of 
$20,000;  2  of  $10,000;  10  of  $5000;  100  of  $1000;  820  of  $500; 
20.000  of  $30.    Carried  to  the  fourth  class,  $500,00a 

Third  Class,  at  $30  each  billet=$3,000.000.  Prket:  1  of 
$30,000;  1  of  $20,000;  2  of  $15,000;  2  of  $10,000;  10  of  $5000; 
200  of  $1000;  1000of$500:  2000  of  $40.  Carried  to  the  fourth 
class,  $900,000. 

FocRTH  Class,  at  $40  each  billet =$4,000,000.  Prizes:  1 
of  $50,000 :  2  of  $25,000;  2  of  $10.000 ;  10  of  $5000 ;  100  of 
$1000;  200  of  $500;  1000  of  $300;  15.000  of  $200;  20.000  of 
$50.  Brought  from  the  first  three  classes,  $1,600,000.  Total, 
$5,000,000. 


lliis  lottery  was  intended  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  on  loan, 
bearing  an  annual  interest  of  four  per  cent,  which,  with  the 
sums  arising  from  deductions  of  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  each  class,  making  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  use. 
llie  drawer  of  more  than  the  minimum  prize  in  each  class 
was  to  receive  either  a  Treasury  Bank-ilote,  payable  in  five 
years,  with  an  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  or  the  pre- 
emption of  such  billets  in  the  next  succeeding  class.  This 
was  optional  with  Uie  adventurers.  Those  who  should  not 
call  for  their  prizes  within  six  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing were  considered  adventurers  in  the  next  succeeding  class. 
8even  numagers  were  appointed,  who  were  authorized  to  em- 
ploy agents  in  the  different  states  to  sell  the  tickets.  The  first 
drawing  was  decided  to  be  made  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
of  March,  1777,  but  purchasers  were  comparatively  few  and 
tardy,  and  the  drawing  was  postponed  from  time  to  time. 
Various  impediments  continually  presented  themselves,  and 
the  plan,  which  promised  such  success  at  the  beginning,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  failure.  Many  purchasers  of  tickets  were 
losera  ;  and  this,  like  some  other  financial  schemes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  productive  of  much  hard  feeling  toward  the  Fed' 
aral  government  The  adventurers  In  the  Conthiental  Lot- 
tery have  long  since  passed  away,  and  very  few  of  the  tickets 
are  left  The  one  here  counterfeited  was  presented  to  mo  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Pettis,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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C  L  A  S  S    ihe    FIRS 

.^'«'«.   HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer 
^    T  ^  fucli  Prize  as  may  be  drawn  againft  its  Num-  m 
^^^  ber,  according  to  a  Refolutim  of  CONGRESS,  g 
i^^Stdi  2X  Philadelphia,  November  iS,  "i^n^^^a^^^?^ 
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XI. 


Tux  Enolisu  Stamps. 
Thx  annexed  engraving  represents  one  of  the  famous  gov- 
ernment  stamps,    manufac- 
tured for  the  American  mar- 
ket in  1765.    The  impression 
was  made  upon  dark  blue 
paper,  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  commonly  known  as 
tobacco  paper,  to  which  waa 
attached  a  narrow  strip  of  tin 
foil,  represented  by  the  light 
oblongin  the  engraving.   The 
ends  of  the  foil  were  passed 
through   the  parchment  or 
paper  to  which  the  stamp 
was  to  bo  attached,  flattened 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  a 
piece  of  paper,  vrith  the  rough 
device  and  number  of  the 
stamp,  seen  in  the  following  cut  pasted  over  it  to  secure  it 
The  device  of  the  stamp  waa  a  double 
Tudor  rose,  inclosed  by  the  Royal 
Garter.    Above  this  was  a  crown,  and 
below  was  named  the  money  value  of 
the  stamp.    The  specimen  here  given 
was  a  shilling  stamp. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  revenue  by 
the  sale  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
in  America  was  promulgated  almost 
forty  years  before  ita  final  develop- 

•  Sm  J0m-natt,  U.,  41i. 


Stamp. 


ment  in  legislative  enactment  in  1765.  Sir  William  Keith  ad- 
vised the  policy  as  early  as  1728.  In  1739  the  London  mer- 
chanta  advised  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  measure,  and  public 
writers  from  time  to  time  sug{;e«ted  various  schemes  predi- 
cated upon  tho  same  idea.  In  1750,  Douglas,  In  his  work  on 
British  America,  recommended  the  levying  of  a  stamp  duty 
upon  all  legal  writings  and  instruments.  Dr.  Franklin  regard- 
ed the  plan  favorably ;  and  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland, 
was  confident  in  1754.  that  Parliament  would  speedily  make  a 
statue  for  raising  money  by  means  of  stamp  duties.  Lieuten- 
an^govemor  Delancey  spoke  in  favor  of  it  in  the  New  York 
Assembly  In  1755.  and  the  following  year,  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetta,  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  a  Stamp  Tax. 
The  British  press  urged  the  measure  in  1757,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently stnted  that  at  least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually might  thus  be  drawn  from  the  colonies,  without  the  tax 
being  sensibly  felt  But  William  Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the 
recommendation,  for,  like  Walpole  twenty-five  years  before, 
he  preferred  to  draw  money  into  the  treasury  by  the  exer* 
else  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  toward  the  Americana. 
Notwithstanding  public  opinion  in  England  appeared  to  be  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  measure,  it  was  not  proposed  by  the 
ministry  until  1764.  It  becsme  a  law  in  1765,  and  was  repeal- 
ed in  1766.  Had  not  ministers  been  deceived  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  stupid  and  selfish  royal  governors  in  America, 
it  probably  would  never  have  been  enacted.  Those  men  were 
frequently  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  temper  of  the  people.  Regarding  the 
mass  as  equally  servile  as  their  fiatterers,  they  readily  com- 
mended that  fatal  measure  which  proved  the  spark  that  lift- 
ed the  fiames  of  Revolution,  and  severed  forever  the  political 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  thirteen  of  her  Amerl- 
cai>  colonies. 
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xn. 

BUROOTNS'S  CaPTIVX  OWTtCMhB. 

Tbk  followiog  are  the  names  of  the  commiaaioned  officerai 
EngliA  and  Heaaian,  captured  with  Bargoyne  at  Saratoga.  I 
eopied  them  from  the  original  parolaa  of  honor,  aigned  by  them 
at  Cambridge  (see  pagea  25,  550  of  thia  Tolume),  and  now  in 
poasetaion  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Eaq.,  of  Boaton : 

Enolish.— J.  Bargoyne,  Xieia«ii«fU  G«ti«rai.  W.  PhiHipa, 
Afo^of  GmeraL  Jamea  Hamilton,  Brigmdier  OeneraL  LietUM- 
ant-coloneU  — Lord  Balcarraa,  J.  Lind,  Nicholaa  Sntherland, 
John  AnaCruther  (aee  page  5S,  Tolome  i.),  John  HilL  Majon 
— Balcarraa,  G.  Forbea,  George  Foater,  William  Agnew,  Henry 
Hamage  (aee  page  55^  volame  i.),  John  Holmea,  Jul  Capttdng 
—  Thomaa  Hoamer,  EUis  Walker,  artillery.  William  Cotton, 
J.  W.  Heman,  Noah  Simpson,  Nicholaa  Alward  Vlgora,  John 
Carter,  Jamea  Sheldon,  W.  Undaay.  Neill  MacLean,  Alexan- 
der Baillie,  George  SwetterUam,  J.  RoUinaon,  Frandt  Wemyaa, 
Robert  W.  Winchester,  WUUam  Maxwell,  Panl  Banka,  Jamea 
Lorell,  J.  Farmer,  (}eorge  Petrie,  Thomaa  Kirkraan,  George 
Brodie,  Stephen  Strangway,  K.  Maater,  H.  Pelmor,  of  grena- 
diers, William  Fergaaon,  Qeorge  Coole,  A.  Jameson,  Jamea 
England,  J.  D.  Alcock,  Henry  Marr,  Thomaa  BlomefieU^ 
(George  Marlay,  Eaiie  Hawker,  Alexander  Campbell  (measen- 
ger  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  aee  page  79,  volume  i.),  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  H.  Sothum,  Thomaa  Anburey,  the  author.  LimtenaniB 
William  Cox,  David  Davida,  and  James  Hudden,  of  artillery, 
Jamea  Dunbar,  William  P.  Smith,  William  Houghton,  Wffl- 
iam  Collier,  H.  T.  Thomaon,  Bright  Nodder,  Robert  Storday, 
Jamea  Battersby,  W.  Houghton,  Edward  Townaend  Jon^ 
grenadiera,  Hamilton  Maxwell,  W.  Digby,  Charles  Williams, 
Sewall  Maunsell,  grenadiers,  William  Mure,  Thomas  Steel, 
grenadiers,  Napier,  Anscm  Nutt,  Archibald  Fife,  (Seorge  Raw- 
don,  John  M'Neill,  James  Murray,  (George  Vincent,  James  Kim- 
mis,  W.  Prince,  Joseph  Stroetly,  J.  Sleet,  grenadiera,  John  Gas- 
kell,  Richard  Norman,  W.  R.  Gilbert,  Richard  Croft,  Robert 
Dobson,  W.  Charlton,  Cllften  Wheat,  (Jharlea  Torrians,  W. 
Fitherston,  John  Hepburn,  (3eoTge  Edward  Shlagel,  WiQiam 
Douglaa,  B.  Innes,  Robert  Burnet,  John  Blackwood.  John  Dal- 
gleish,  Torphuhen,  Weston  Alcock,*Richard  Brown,  R.  Steele, 
Charlea  WilUama,  William  Doyle,  Thomaa  Bibby.  George  Cof- 
fee, Charles  Johnston,  Charlea  Earle,  John  Ferguson,  W. 
Campbell  Thomas  Reed,  Thomaa  Storey,  T.  Poe,  Henry  Bald- 
wfai,  A.  French,  Bernard  G.  Ward,  John  Rotton,  Abraham 
Banbury,  C.  J.  Jonea,  Arthur  Blackwell.  William  Wilkinsoo, 
Connolly  Coane,  Low'n  Matbewa,  (jonviUe  Bromhead.  En- 
tignt — Henry  May,  W.  Hovey,  Thomaa  Deane,  Thomaa  Or* 
chard,  James  Moon,  Robert  Grier,  - —  Cooper,  Richard  Bate- 
man,  E.  F.  Merida,  William  Noble,  M.  Burrougha,  G.  Stephens, 
John  Percey,  Richard  Jamea,  H.  Blacker,  George  Henway, 
James  Porver.  Surgeons— Q.  Wylde,  William  Tiurke.  M.  Ca- 
hill,  W.  Pemberton,  Samuel  Sone,  Leonard  Dorffen.  Alexander 
Moodie.  ^vr^aims'Afaces— Alexander  Melville,  William  Brown, 
A.  B.  Carroll.  Charles  Watson,  Colin  MacLasty,  Joseph  Alder. 
Adjutantt  Isaac  Fielding,  J.  Dalladine.  AuUtmU  At^utaiU^ 
ganertU — Bt  Kingston,  mentioned  on  page  78,  vol.  L  Ckap- 
iai«s— Richard  Montague  Mon^,  Andrew  Browne,  Charlea 
Morgan,  R.  Higginbotham,  Edward  Brudenell,  mentioned  on 
page  67,  volume  L  CommU$arifgnural — Jonadian  Clarkau 
A»$i$tant  C<mmU$ariu-~J.  Roaseau,  Andrew  Foster,  L.  Cro^ 
manteau,  Nathaniel  Collyer,  John  Powell  of  Beer,  John  M'Kan- 
de.  QiMrfcr-suwMr  Gen«ra^— William  Paxton.  AitiMani  Quar- 
Ur-nuuter — Cteorge  VaUarucry.  D^mtjf-piOfmatUr  Chueral — 
David  Geddes.  Acting  Pkyiidan—Sind  Wood.  MatuofQen- 
tral  Hospital— Richard  Woodthorp,  John  Park.  ^U-da-comps— 
Charlea  Green,  R.  R.  Wilford.  Robert  Hoakslyn.  Wagon- 
MoMttr  Qaural—V.  O'  DonnelL  Philip  Skene  (see  page  138,  vol- 
ume L),  "  a  poor  follower  of  the  Britiah  army :"  auch  was  Ae 
e3q)ression  which  Skene  appended  to  hia  signature. 

HsssiAMS. — Major-getural — ReideseL  Srigmditr-gmtrdU 
— Specht,  W.  R.  De  Gall,  mentioned  on  page  50,  volume  L 
Lieutenant  eoltnul—Levitz.  Mt^t—Von  Lucke,  Von  Mengen, 
Ehrenorook,  Von  Passem.  Brigade  Major— 11.  U.  Cleve  (aee 
page  551  of  this  volume).  Captains— i.  Willoc.  De  Schlagen- 
teuffel.  De  Lohneysen,  C.  A.  Alers.  J.  G.  P.  Arene,  Morgen- 
atem,  BartUng,  Harbord,  Giraewald,  Lutzow.  a  L.  Schotteliua, 
F.  De  (}ermann,  Scheel,  Schacten,  Pausch,  Trott  LieutenantM 
— Bomeman,  Ulig,  Trott,  Rudolphe,  De  Meyer,  Steufiel,  C.  G. 
8.  Wintersmith,  Helmeke,  Curt  von  Hesler,  Meyer,  CounradI, 
Von  Dobeneck,  Peterson,  Mosrach,  Von  Unger,  Felchel,  Rein 


king,  W.  Hoger,  Morgenstein,  Burgsdorff.  Brandes,  Mdjen, 
Craunn  J.  Meyer,  Augustus  Paaset,  Milkau,  Ole  Kop,  D'Ameria, 
J.  S.  Kettner.  A.  H.  Du  Roi,  Unger,  G.  P.  S.  Crua,  i.  F.  Pfltlger, 
J.  G.  H.  Gladen,  G.  T.  Fricke,  C  F.  Rohn,  P.  W.  L.  RheMuia, 
M.  Von  Butlar,  Von  Undan,  Von  Eachwege,  Von  Bischhaa- 
sen.  Von  Trott,  CTount  Von  PicUer,  Sartorius,  Kaitenani  and 
fuarler  maeler,  F.  V.  Geyling.  W.  Dufais,  C.  D.  Spangenbeig. 
Entignt—Bandei,  Enrich,  Bode,  SUebom,  Bemewitz.  Ulmen- 
stein,  E.  Grimpe,  Von  Richterslerboi,  Von  Weykers,  Heenra- 
gen,  eneign  and  odftttmnL  Ckmplahn  Voegel,  Milius,  Kohk, 
Theobald.  Atr^aras—Schroeder,  Prall.  Bouse,  J.  H.  Knnie. 
PoeUnis,  deputjf  adjiUantrgeneraL  J.  D.  Gerlach  (see  page  551 
of  tUs  volume),  smarter  maeter  general  A.  Edmunstone  (see 
page  551  of  thia  volume),  aid-da^camp  and  meretarf  to  ReideieL 
Languemeyer,  aecretory.  T.  F.  Heildebacb,  ser^acal  bm^. 
.dKdftors— Schmidt,  Zinck,  A.  H.  Bilhr. 

xni. 

Tie  following  poem  waa  written  by  Major  Andrd  after  die 
attack  of  Wajme  upon  a  block-houae.  near  Bull's  Ferry  (see 
page  828),  in  1780.  The  laat  canto  was  published  in  Rivfaig- 
ton's  Qeaette^  on  the  day  when  Andrd  waa  captured  at  T^rry- 
town.  I  copied  ttda  firom  an  original  copy  in  the  handwritiaf 
of  Andrd  him^plf ;  and  I  have  made  a  fac  simile  of  the  lait 
atanza  aa  it  appeara  in  diat  copy.  It  is  written  upon  nnaO 
folio  paper^  and  under  the  endorsemoit  of  Andri  himself  are 
the  following  lines : 

**  Wbra  Uie  epic  •tnun  wu  tmag, 
Tba  poet  bjr  Uie  aeck  wa»  baiigf  • 

Aed  to  bit  oort  he  Aade  too  late, 
Tbe  dimg-htm  trib*  deddee  hii  ftte.** 

COW  CHASE— Br  Majok  Ariax. 

Elitabetktown,  Aug- 1 1^^ 
Cahto  L 
To  drive  the  Une  one  'summer's  mom. 

The  tanner  took  his  way, 
The  calf  shall  rue  that  la  unborn 
The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  desoendlng  steers  shall  know. 

And  tauntingly  deride, 
And  call  to  mind,  in  ev'ry  low, 

The  tanning  oi  hia  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconadous  in  the  atall, 
WThat  mighty  meana  were  used  to  get^ 

And  lose  them  after  alL 

For  many  heroea  bold  and  bravo 

From  New  Bridge  and  Tapaan, 
And  those  that  drink  Paseaie'a  wave, 

And  thoae  that  eat  soupaan. 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware, 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Uajat  Lee  with  horses  rare, 

And  Proctor  with  hia  cannon. 

All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  Ihej  csom— 

V^at  hero  could  refuae. 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fame, 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  t 

At  six  the  host,  with  sweating  bufT, 

Arrived  at  Freedom'a  Pole, 
When  Wayne,  who  thought  he'd  time  enough, 

Tlias  apeechified  the  whole: 

*•  O  ye  whom  glory  doth  nnite^ 
Who  Freedom's  canae  espouse. 
Whether  the  wing  Oiaf  s  doomed  to  fij^t 
Or  that  to  ^ve  the  cowa; 

Ere  yet  yon  tempt  your  farther  way, 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  aoldiera,  what  I  bav«  to  say. 

And  take  a  phit  of  rum. 
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Int8mp*r«te  valor  tfaen  will  itring 
Each  Denroot  arm  the  better. 

So  fkU  the  land  thaU  lOI  sing, 
And  read  the  gen'ral's  letter. 

Know  that  aome  paltry  refbgeea, 

Whom  I've  a  mind  to  fight. 
Are  playing  h— 4  among  the  treea 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  fort  and  block-hooje  well  leTel. 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter ; 
Well  drlre  the  acoondrela  to  the  devil. 

And  raviah  wife  and  daughter. 

I  nnder  cover  of  th'  attack. 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  blowa, 
Prom  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Ilnack 

Will  drive  away  the  cows. 

For  wen  ja\^  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  refVigeea 

Is  (nUy  demonstration." 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd 
Such  great  applause  did  gtdn. 

That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  serious  work  witii  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rum  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  giU, 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore 

Tfiej'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here — the  muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
Hurra,  they  cried,  hurra  for  Wayne  I 

And,  slioating— did  their  needs. 

Canto  S. 
Kear  his  meridian  pomp,  the  sun 

Had  Joumey'd  from  the  horizon. 
When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  mov'd  on, 

Of  heroea  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasting  oaths. 
Re-echoed  through  the  wood, 

Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's 
And  aome  to  swim  in  blood,    [clothes, 

At  Irvine's  nod,  'twas  fine  to  see 

The  left  prepared  to  fight, 
The  while  the  drovers.  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  off  upon  the  right. 

Which  Irvine  'twas  Fanus  donl  relate. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her. 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat, 

Or  he  that  gives  a  ^ister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized, 
That  fought  at  Chestnut  Hill, 

And  Canada  immortalized 
Hie  vender  of  the  pilL 

Tet  the  attendance  upon  Proctor 
They  both  mi^t  have  to  boast  of; 

For  tiiere  was  business  for  the  doctor. 
And  hats  to  be  di^KMed  o£ 

Let  none  imcandidly  infer 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk, 
The  self  made  peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

But  torn  we  to  the  Hudson's  banks, 
Where  stood  the  modest  train. 

With  purpose  firm,  though  slender  ranks. 
Nor  eai'd  a  pin  for  Wayne. 


For  tben  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove. 
And  tore  irom  eVry  gepial  band 

Of  friendsliip  and  of  love. 

And  some  widiin  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom, 

Impendhig  o'er  Uieir  heads. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fate, 

There  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  off,  alas  I  before  their  date. 

By  ignominious  hands. 

And  sOver'd  grandslres  here  appear'd 

In  deep  distress  serene, 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  I  cur^d  rebellion,  these  are  thine, 
Thine  are  these  tales  of  woe ; 

Shan  at  thy  dire  insatiate  shrine 
Blood  never  cease  to  flowf 

And  now  Ae  foe  began  to  lead 

His  forces  to  til'  attack ; 
Balls  whistUng  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  blod-honse  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  yon  win  take 

The  gen'rals  word  for  true ; 
But  'tis  a  d— ble  mistake, 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  through. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed. 

The  loyal  heroea  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honest  breast, 

And  Industry  each  hand. 

In*  valor's  phrensy,  HamUton 

Rode  Uke  a  soldier  big, 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  atock  in  his  wig. 

But  lest  chieftain  Washhigton 
Should  mourn  them  in  tlie  mumps.{ 

The  fate  of  Withrington  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stumps. 

But  ah !  Thaddeua  Posset  why 
Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  f 

And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die. 
Ah  I  die— without  a  rope  t 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  dttuk  thaU  ktar  her  mourn  thy  doom, 

Oohl  would  ye  die,  my  jewel  t 

Thee,  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament 

Of  melancholy  fate, 
The  gray  goose,  stolen  as  he  went 

In  his  IwartTs  blood  waa  wet 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought, 

And  balls  began  to  thiolcen. 
The  fray  assum'd,  the  gen'rals  Uiought 

The  color  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undlsmay'd  the  chiefii  eommand, 

And,  to  redeem  tl>e  day. 
Cry,  "Soldiers,  charge  I"  they  hear,  they 

They  turn  and  run  away.  [stand. 

Canto  3. 
Not  aJ  delights  the  bloody  spear. 
Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 


*  YiJe  Lm'«  traL 


There  are,  I'm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear 
A  word  about  the  rattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  lutranguing. 

At  Tan  Van  Poop's  unconscious  sat. 
Of  Irvine's  hearty  banging. 

Wbne  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild, 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
Hxe  tears  of  women  and  of  ehUd, 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cows. 

But  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart 

Required  a  relief^ 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beet 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 
His  soul  took  more  delight  in 

A  lovely  Hamadryad's*  arms. 
Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

A  nymph,  the  refugees  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tree,  - 
Just  luppen'd  to  be  on  tiie  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

Thib  hero  saw  portray'd. 
And,  all  in  tears,  slie  took  him  by 

—  the  bridle  of  his  jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nympli,  O  great  command- 
No  human  lamentations,  (er. 

The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder 
Are  aU  my  near  relations. 

And  I,  forlorn,  implore  thine  aid 

To  free  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shaU  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  love. 

Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  goddess  I 

Said  this  enchanting  fair, 
Had  late  retired  from  the  BodU9,\ 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 
.   To  honor  her  retreat 
And  Cunningham  himself  convey'd 
The  lady  through  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  sway 'd 

To  no  Inquiry  stoops. 
But  takes  the  fair,  afBicted  maid 

Right  into  Van  Van  Poop's. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  iSbej  say, 
Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner, 

And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day, 
Like  Anthony  the  t 


The  Hamadryad  bad  but  half 
Received  redress  from  Wayne, 

When  drums  and  colors,  cow  and  call^ 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 

AU  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen, 
Thib  sheep,  the  horse,  die  goat 

The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene ; 
The  yearling  and  the  shoat 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 
Befeathered  on  each  side, 


•AMtyoftb** 
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Like  Pegamu,  die  horw  Uiat  I 
And  other  poets  ride. 

SabUme  upon  die  ttirmpa  rote 

The  mighty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terror-smitten  cows, 

Like  chsff  before  the  wind. 

Bat  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps, 
All  belter  skelter  in  a  drove, 

Like  that  I  song  before. 

Irvine  and  terror  in  the  van, 

Came  fljing  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  colors,  horse,  and  man, 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

atin  as  he  fled,  'twas  Irvine's  crj, 

And  his  example  too, 
••  Run  on,  my  merry  men  all— for  why  V 

The  shot  will  not  go  through.* 


*  Fiv«*  reruccM  ('tis  tniv)  w«rt  (band 
StiffoQ  th«  block-bouM  floor. 
Bat  then  Hin  tboucht  tb«  abot  went  round, 
Aad  b  at  the  back  door 


SUPPLEMENT. 

As  when  two  kennels  In  the  street, 

Swell'd  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet, 

And  seek  the  neighboring  drain. 

So  meet  these  jun^born.tribes  in  one, 

As  swift  hi  tfaSrcSeer, 
And  so  to  New  Bridge  they  ran  on— 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  monrn'd  to  Wayne  tiie  lack  of  plun- 

For  them  to  steal  again.  [der. 

For  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander, 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander. 

In  his  dismay,  the  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Tou  had  swore,  to  see  his  lab' ring  breast, 

He'd  taken  an  emetic 

*♦  I  view  a  future  day,"  said  he, 
•*  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is, 


And  you  diall  see  what  yon  ahaU  sea, 
Ha  1  ha !  one  pretty  marquis ; 

And  he  ahall  come  to  Panlus*  Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on. 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  die  land  around  shall  glury 
To  see  the  Frenchman  caper. 

And  pretty  Susan  teli  the  story 
In  the  next  Chatham  paper.* 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course. 
Gave  all  much  consolatioo. 

Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 
Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog, 

His  mOitary  speeches. 
His  corn-stalk  wliisky  for  his  grog — 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeches. 

And  now  Pve  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  wnrrio-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 
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moted  at  Quebec,  201 ;  Describes  the  Blackness  of  the  CThar- 
acter  of  St  Leger,  251 ;  Return  to  Stillwater  from  Siege  of 
Fori  Schuyler,  252 ;  At  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402 :  At  lUdge- 
fleld  in  1777. 408 ;  Bravery  of— Narrow  Escape  of— AnecdotP 
ot  and  Torr,  Coon,  409 ;  Presented  with  a  Horse  by  Con- 
gress for  valiant  Deeds,  410 ;  Residence  ot  hi  New  Haven- 
Patriotism  at  New  Haven,  421 ;  March  of  his  Company  to 
Cambridge— A  Druggist  and  Bookseller  at  New  Haven.  422; 
Mrs.  Margaret  (first  Wife).  Grave.  Notice  ot  429;  Mrs.  Marga* 
ret  (second  Wife).  Notice  ot  430;  Associates  with  Tories  in 
Phihidelphia— Disaffection,  430 ;  Attempts  to  surrender  West 
Point  in  absence  of  Washington,  435. 

Assembly,  Rhode  Island,  authorize  Army  of  Observation  previ- 
ous  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  536. 

Associations,  Non-importation,  in  Boston  in  1765^  469,  481. 

Atlantis,  Plato's  Account  ot  19. 

Atyataronghta.  Colonel  Louis,  at  Battle  of  Klock*8  Field.  281. 

Austin,  Reverend  David,  plants  Elms  at  New  Haven.  428. 

Autograph  of  Christopher  Columbus,  18 ;  Philip  Schuvler,  38 1 
Burgoyne  and  Gates,  79 ;  Silas  Deane.  85 :  I«aac  Rice,  122 ; 
Arthur  St  Clair.  132;  Ethan  Allen.  180;  Richard  Montgomery. 
200 ;  Amherst,  213 ;  Catharine  Cochran,  223 ;  Sir  John  John- 
son, 232 ;  Peter  Gansevoort,  240 ;  Colonel  Marinus  Willet 
244;  Joseph  Brant— Tcyendagages,  or  Little  Hendrick  — 
Kanadazea,  or  Hans— (vreat  Hendrick— Daniel.  256 ;  Walter 
Butler,  fro ;  John  Sullivan,  272 ;  John  Butler,  285 :  John  John- 
son, 286 ;  Jacob  Dievendorff.  293 ;  Governor  William  Llring- 
ston,  330;  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  355;  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  .T74;  John  Stark.  394;  Joel  Barlow,  405;  Joseph 
Dibble,  m-,  David  Woostcr,  408;  David  Humphreys,  4'.^: 
Nathan  Beers,  431 ;  Pilgrim  Fathers,  438;  Elisha  Hutchinson 
—Timothy  Thornton.  452 ;  Thomas  Hutchinson.  468 ;  John 
Dickinson.  476 ;  James  Otis.  492 :  David  Kinnison.  499 ;  G.  R. 
T.  Hewc8.S01;  Samuel  Adams,  510 ;  Colonel  James  Barrett. 
525;  Joseph  Warren,  548 ;  Jonathan  Harrington.  554 ;  Baron- 
ess Reidesel,  558 :  Cotton  Mather,  562 ;  General  Gage,  573. 

Aztecs,  Notice  ot  16. 

Bailey,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Bailey,  Quotation  from.  519. 

Baker,  Amos,  Notice  ot  554. 

Balcarras,  Earl  ot  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Barber,  Colonel  Francis,  biographical  Sketch  ot  324. 
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Btflow,  Joal  biographical  Sketch  of— Qaotation  from,  404. 

Barrafl,  Countt  prevented  from  meeting  Washington  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  436.  4 

Barr6.  Colonel  Isaac,  biographical  Sketch  at,  463;  Predictiont 
of  Result  of  Stamp  Act— Warnings  to  tiie  People,  483. 

Barrett.  Colonel  James,  at  Battle  of  Lexington— Biographical 
Sketch  of,  525. 

Barrett,  M^Jor  James,  Connection  with  Revolution,  551. 

Batteries,  .^erican  floating,  575. 

Battle-ground  of  Bemis's  Ueighta.  45.  46.  47;  Stillwater.  53; 
Saroioga,  77. 80 ;  Bloody  Run.  94 ;  Sabbath-day  Point— Lake 
QeoroB  and  Lake  Champlain,  115;  Ticonderoga,  118.  127; 
Near  Tort  Anne.  141 ;  Uubbardton.  144. 146 ;  Site  of  Arnold's 
Naval  Battle.  Lake  Champlain,  163. 163, 164 ;  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, 187;  Near  Fort  Schuyler.  940.  249;  Orisksny,  245; 
Springfield.  322 ;  Mouocasy  Island.  356;  Van  Scfaaick's  Mills, 
391:  Bennington,  395. 396;  Ridgefield.  409 ;  West  Bridge  and 
MilfordHUl,423:  Lexington.  524;  Concord.  526. 527 ;  Charles- 
town  and  Vicinity.  538 ;  Breed's  Hill,  540.  543;  Boston  and 
Vicinity.  566;  Bunker  UUl,  574. 

Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  Saratoga,  or  Stillwater  (JYrst)— 
Condition  of  the  Northern  Army.  47 ;  Reverses  of  the  British 
in  Mohawk  VaUcy— Perplexity  of  Burgoyne — Advance  of 
Oates  to  Stillwater,  48 ;  These  tibree  Battles  identical,  51 ; 
Approach  of  the  two  Armies — Ensagement  between  Advance 
Corps — Maneuvers  of  Arnold  and  Fraser,  52;  Approach  of 
a  British  Re-enforcement  under  Phillips— Battle-ground  de- 
scribed—LuU  in  the  Battle,  53 ;  Renewal  of  the  Battle— Loss 
sustained  by  the  two  Armies — Number  of  Troops  engaged, 
54 ;  Burgoyne's  Encampment  on  West  Bank  of  the  Hudson 
—Poverty  of  the  American  Commissariat.  57 ;  Fortifications 
of  the  two  Camps— Junction  of  Lincoln  with  the  Army  at 
Bemis's  Heighto— Relative  Position  of  the  Armies,  58 ;  Effect 
•K  the  Battle  rni  the  People— Diminuti^in  of  Purgoyne's  Army 
uiMi  Incretose  of  Gattfs's— Condition  ot  the  Lneroy,  59. 

Second  Ba«/e— Hostile  Movements  of  the  Brftiah — Preparations 
of  the  Americans  for  second  Battle  of  Stillwater,  60 :  Bravery 
of  both  Armies — Quick  and  bold  Movements  of  Morgan— 
Imnetuosity  of  Arnold,  61 ;  General  Fraser  killed  by  Murphy 
—Censure  of  Morgan— Panic  anaong  the  British,  62 ;  Bravery 
of  Arnold,  61, 63 ;  Wounded— Assault  on  the  German  Worka, 
08 1  Retreat  of  the  Germans  and  Close  of  ^be  Battle— Prepa> 
ntiona  of  Bnrgoyne  to  Retreat— The  Rilled  and  Wounded, 
64;  Burgoyne's  Request  and  Gates's  Generosity.  67;  Com- 
mencement of  Burgoyne's  Retreat  toward  Saratoga— Antici> 
pated  by  Gates.  72 ;  Melancholy  Condition  of  the  British 
Army— Gates's  Kindness  to  the  Invalids— Burning  of  Schuyl- 
er's Mills  and  Mansion,  73 ;  Situation  of  Fellows's  Detach- 
ment—Conduct of  American  Biilitia— Burgoyne's  Attempt  to 
retreat,  74 ;  Unsuccessful  StratAffem  of  Burgoyne— Penlous 
Situation  of  two  American  Brigades — Deserters  from  the 
British  Army,  75 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  their  Camo— Per- 
plexity of  Burgoyne— A  scattered  Retreat  proposed.  76 ;  Rela- 
tive Position  of  the  two  Camps — Exposed  Condition  of  the 
British— Burgoyne  determines  to  surrender,  77;  His  Proposi- 
tion—Terms proposed  by  Gates— Terms  finally  agreed  upon, 
78 ;  Message  to  Burgoyne  from  General  Clinton— Disposition 
of  Burgoyne  to  wiUihold  his  Signature— Laying  down  of 
Arms.  79 ;  Place  where  the  British  laid  down  Arms — First 
mrsonal  Meeting  of  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  80;  Humiliating 
Review  of  the  British  Prisoners— Burgoyne  surrenders  his 
Sword— Spoils  of  Victory— Yankee  Doodle,  81;  Relative 
Condition  and  Prospect  of  the  Americans  before  the  Capture 
of  Burgoyne— Eflfect  of  that  Event.  83. 

Battie  of  Bennington— Terror  and  Flight  of  Indians— Victory 
of  the  Americans — Second  Attack,  397 ;  Pursuit  of  the  Ene- 
my—Loss— Popularity  of  Stark,  398. 

Battle  of  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills— Disposition  of  American 
Troops  —  Preparations  for  blockading  Boston,  538;  Nieht 
March  to  Battle-ground— Plan  of  Fortifications— British  Ves- 
sels in  Harbor,  539 :  Construction  of  Redoubt  on  Breed's 
Hill— Discovery  of  Works  by  Enemy,  540 ;  Cowardice  of  the 
Tories— British  Cross  from  Boston  to  Charlestown— Bravery 
of  Prescott.  541;  Excitement  in  Cambridge  —  Re-enforce- 
ments for  both  Parties — Sufieringa  of  Provincials,  542 :  March 
of  British  toward  Redoubt— Pomtion  of  American  Troops — 
Cannonade  of  Redoubt.  543 ;  Ascent  of  Redoubt  by  British 
Artillery — Silence  of  Americans— Terrible  Volleys  from  Re- 
doubt—Flight of  Enemy,  544 ;  Burning  of  Charlestown — Sec- 
ond Repulse  of  British— Re-enforced  by  Clinton— Ammuni- 
tion of  Americans  exhausted,  545;  Death  of  Colonel  Gard- 
ner—"Third  Attack  of  British — Storming  of  Redoubt— Death 
of  Warren  and  Pitcaim,  546;  Confusion  of  Americans— Ef- 
forts of  Putnam  to  rally  them  -Cessation  of  Battle— Loss- 
Spectators  of  the  Scene.  547 ;  Reflections— Burgoyne's  Opin- 
ion of  the  Conflict,  548— Character  of  Troops  engaged  in 
Conflict,  550. 

Battie  of  Cherry  Valley— Approach  of  Butler  and  Brant— Warn- 
ing to  Alden— Capture  of  American  Scouts.  268 ;  Destruction 
ofthe  Settiement— Treatment  of  Prisoners— Brutality  of  But- 
ler and  Humanity  of  Brant,  269. 

Battle  of  Conewawah,  274. 

Battle  near  Fort  Ann,  138 ;  Ambush  of  French  and  Indians — 
Desperate  Fight — Capture  of  Putnam,  140;  Humanity  of  his 
Captor— Preparation  for  Torture — Interposition  of  Molang, 


Battie  of  Fort  Keyaer,  28a 

Battle  of  Fort  Niagara  in  1759— Landing  of  Prldeanx,  224 ;  At- 
tack and  Stratagem  of  the  French— Tie  Latter  routed  by  the 
British— French  and  Indians  made  Prisoners— Indian  Tiles 
of  Atrocity,  225. 

Battie  of  Fort  Stanwix  (see  Battles  of  Fort  Schuyler  and  Oris- 
kany).  240. 

Battie  of  HubbardCon,  39 ;  Retreat  and  surrender  of  Hile-Bis 
Excuse— Censured  for  Cowardice.  145 ;  Battie-ground  de- 
scribed, 144,  146;  Defeat  of  Americana— Death  of  Colooel 
Francis,  146. 

Battie  of  Johnstown  in  1781, 3901 

Battie  of  Klock's  Field.  281. 

Battie,  Last  in  Mohawk  Valley.  291. 

Battie  of  Lake  George  in  1755— Death  of  Dieskan— Weakness 
of  British  Commanders— The  Six  Nations— Hendrick's  Be- 
buke,  100. 

Battle  of  LexingtOB  and  Concord— Approach  of  British  disoov- 
ered  by  Patriots— Lexington  aroused — Bfidnigfat  March  of 
Enemy,  523 ;  Citizens  alarmed  by  Bells,  Guns,  and  Drums- 
Militia  called  on  the  Green  —  Skirmish  ensues— Captain 
Parker  and  seven  other  Patriots  killed,  Sfi4 ;  People  of  Coo- 
cord  in  Arms — Assembling  of  Militia— Town  invested  by 
British.  525:  Deetmction  of  Property— Rapid  Aogmentadon 
of  Militia— Preparations  for  Battle,  5S6 ;  Conflict  at  Concord 
Bridge— Captam  Davis  and  Abner  Hoamer  kiUed— Patriots 
victorious— Retreat  of  Enemy  to  Village.  527 ;  Colooel  Smith 
returns  to  Boston  wiUi  his  'Troopa— AsaauUed  on  the  Way 
by  Patriots— Many  Regulars  alain— Skirmiah  at  Hardy's  Hill, 
528;  Skirmish  at  West  Cambridge  and  Prospect  Hin.aS9: 
General  Effect  of  these  Skirmishes— Names  of  Oflkers  sad 
Citizens  of  Not«  slain,  53a  553 ;  Account  of  this  Battie  seat 
to  England  at  first  doubted,  531. 

Battle  of  LitUe  Beardstnwn.  27a 

Battie  of  Muford  Hdl  in  1779— Deatii  of  Campbell  433;  B>- 
trance  of  Enemy  into  New  Haven  — Dr.  Daggett  and  his 
Treatment— Landing  of  Tryoo.  424 ;  Conduct  of  the  Eae- 
my— People  ilee  to  East  Rock— Evacuation  of  the  British. 
425.  ^ 

Battie  near  Montreal— Capture  of  Allen— Brutality  of  Preseott 
—Harsh  Treatment  of  Prisoner*,  180 ;  Movements  of  Moo^ 
gomery— Mutiny  in  his  Camp^Flight  and  Capture  of  Pres- 
cott, 181 ;  Return  Home  of  the  ^eaffecled,  182. 

Battle  of  Montmorenci— Junction  of  the  En^ish  Dividon- 
Wolfe  disheartened — Camp  broken  up.  186. 

Battle,  Naval,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1776. 163;  Escape  of  d» 
Americans  through  the  British  Line — Chased  by  (be  Enemy 
—Another  Battie.  164 ;  Bravery  of  Arnold  on  tiie  Congress 
Galley— Desperate  Resistance — Retreat  to  Crown  Point' 
Eflect  ofthe  Battie,  165. 

Battie  of  New  Dorlach.  294. 

Battie  of  Oawego  in  1755— Shhrley*s  Preparations  at  Albaaj— 
Montcalm's  approach— Attack  on  the  Vvorka,  218 ;  SurrsMsr 
of  the  l^'orts  and  Garrison  to  Montcalm — ^His  Courtesy— De- 
struction of  the  Forts,  219. 

Battie  of  OsweoD  in  1814— Attack,  980;  Reenlt  of  the  Battle- 
Number  kBled  and  wounded,  221. 

Battle  of  Plattabniigh,  Remains  of— Incidents,  1G6. 

Battie  of  Quebec— Ascent  of  tiie  Enslisb— Preparation  for  Bat- 
tic,  187 ;  Bravery  and  Death  of  WoU'e — Death  of  Montcalm, 
188 ;  American  Army  at  Pobit  Levi— Alarm  ofthe  Canadisns 
—Passage  of  tiie  Army,  195 ;  Arnold's  Troopa— Expected  Aid 
of  Araold  from  witliin  the  City — His  formal  Summons  to  sar* 
render,  196 ;  Junction  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold— Ineffectnal 
Efforts  against  the  Town— Mutiny  in  tiie  Camp— Plan  of  As- 
sault, 197 ;  Montsomery's  approach  to  Cape  Diarooud— Op- 
posing Battery— His  Attack  and  Death.  198;  Arnold's  Opera- 
tions—Wounded Assailants  led  by  Morgan — Severe  Fights 
Capture  of  Dearborn,  199 ;  Loss  of  Americans  at  Qnebec— 
Recovery  and  Burial  of  Montgomery's  Body — Courtesy  of 
Carleton,  200;  Promotion  of  Arnold— Blockade  of  Quebec- 
Honor  to  the  Memory  of  Montgomery,  201 ;  Smallpox  in  the 
Army — Preparations  to  Storm  Quebec — Arrival  and  Death 
of  General  Thomas.  201. 

Battle  of  Schoharie— Arrival  of  Regulars— Escape  of  Butie^- 
Treachery  of  Indian  Chicl  Great  Tree,  267. 

Battle  of  Springfield— Invasion  by  Knyphausen — CllDton's  De- 
signs—Plan of  the  Battle,  322 ;  Washington  deceived  by  Clin- 
ton— Second  Invasion  under  Knyphausen — ^Disposition  of  op* 
posing  Troops — Engagement,  323 ;  Partial  Retreat  of  Ameri- 
cans-Burning of  the  Town — Retreat  of  the  Enemy,  324. 

Battie  of  St  John's  in  1775— Approach  of  the  Americans,  169, 
Advance  of  Montgomery — Mutiny  in  American  Camp.  170: 
Attack  up<m.  and  surrender  of  Fort  Chambly- Repulse  of 
Carleton  at  Longnenil— Surrender  of  St.  John's,  171 ;  The 
Spoils  of  Victory,  171,  172;  Insubordinajtion  in  American 
Camp— Retreat  of  Americans  out  of  Canada,  178— Rendez- 
vous of  Bur^yne's  Array  at  St.  John's,  173L 

Battie  of  Ticonderoga  in  1776— Investment  of  the  Fort  by  Aber- 
crombie— Bravery  of  Lord  Howe,  118  v  Fight  with  Uie  French 
—Deatii  of  Howe— Attack  and  Defeat  or  the  EngHsb,  119 : 
loveslmeot  by  Buraoyne — Material  of  his  Army— Weakncas 
of  the  Garrison,  132 ;  Outposts  undefended,  133 ;  Council  of 
War  in  American  Camp— The  British  on  Mount  Defiance, 
134 ;  Retreat  of  Americans  to  Mount  Independence — Ib»- 
1     prudence  of  Fermoy— Pursuit  by  the  Enemy,  135 ;  Destnae> 
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tioa  of  Americui  Veswls  at  Skeoetbonmgli— FUght  of  Amor* 
icant  townrd  Port  Aon.  138. 
Battle  at  Windmill  Point  in  1638— Preparatlona  for  Action— 
Eracuation  of  Ogdentburgh  and  Prcscott— Colonel  Worth 
•ent  to  maintain  Neatrality  with  United  SUtaa— The  Britldi 
repnlsed— Defeat  of  the  Patriots,  211. 
-Rattle  of  Wyoming.  1778— Preparattooa— Forces  of  the  Enemy, 
354 ;  Dbposition  of  the  BelUgnrents  for  Battle— Speech  of 
Colonel  Z.  Batler— Attack,  355 ;  Deniton's  Orders  mistaken 
—Retreat  of  Americans— Scene  at  Mooocasy  Island.  356; 
Escape  of  Bntler  and  Denison- Cruelties  of  the  Indians— 
Soeoe  at  Queen  Esther's  Rock,  357;  Cruelties  of  Queen 
Esdier— Scenes  at  For^  Fort— Negotiations  for  Surrender- 
Escape  of  Colonel  Z.  Butler,  358 ;  Surrender  of  the  Fort- 
Conduct  of  Tories— Bad  Faith  of  Indians— Trea^r.  350; 
FHghtof  the  People  over  the  Pocono— Incidents  of  the  Flight- 
Providential  Aidof  Mr.  Hollenback-Presenration  of  Papers, 
300 ;  Picture  of  the  Flight— Bad  Faith  of  Invaders— Story  of 
the  Fugitives  published  at  Pougfakeepsie — Errors  of  History, 
361 ;  Departure  of  Invaders  from  the  Valley— Indian  Cruel- 
ties—Arrival of  Succor— Butler's  Expedition  against  Indians, 
362;  RetMm  of  Settlers— Continued  Alarm — Murder  of  Slo- 
cum— Sullivan's  Expedition— The  Valley  a  Scene  of  War, 
Blood,  and  SufTering,  363. 
Battles  of  Fort  Schuvler  tod  Oriskany— Appohitment  of  Gen- 
•  eral  Gansevoort,  240 ;  Intelligence  of  Spencer  the  Spy— Ru- 
mored Preparations  for  Invasion — Effect  on  Ae  Whigs — Ap- 
proach of  Johnson  and  St  Leger.  941 ;  Investiture  of  Fort 
Schuyler— Ingenious  Flag— Arrival  of  St  Leger— His  pom- 
pous Manifesto,  242 ;  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler— Movements 
of  Indians— General  Herkimer  and  the  Militia,  243;  Advance 
to  Oriskany  —  Sortie  from  Fort  Schuyler  under  Colonel 
WiUet  244;  Dispersion  of  Johnson's  Camp  — Capture  of 
Stores  and  otiier  Valuables,  245 :  Indian  Ambush— Surprise 
of  Herkimer  and  his  Troops— Wounded— His  Coolness— 
7>esperate  Battie,  246;  Intermission  in  tiie  Battie— Its  Re- 
sumption— Unsuccessful  Stratsgem  of  Colonel  Butier^-Ene- 
my  rented- Mutual  Losses,  247 ;  Capture  of  Billenser  and 
Fry— Messengers  sent  by  St  Leger— Their  Threats,  Persua- 
sions, and  Falsehoods,  248;  Reply  of  Colonel  WiUett— St 
Leger's  written  Demand  of  Surrender — GanseTOorf  s  Reply, 
249 ;  A  Tory  Address— Continuation  of  the  Siege — Adven- 
ture of  Willett  and  Stockwell— Gansevoort*  s  Resolution,  250 ; 
HonYost  Schuyler  taken  Prisoner— His  successful  Mission 
to  St  Leger's  Camp— Arnold's  Proclamation — Alarm  of  the 
Indians,  251 ;  Flight  of  St  Leger's  Forces  to  Osweffo— The 
Spoils— Amusement  of  Indians— End  of  the  Siege.  252. 
Baome.  F..  Copv  of  Dispatch  o^  391 ;  Expedition  to  Benning- 
ton—Indian  Allies — Skirmish  near  Camoridge,  392. 
Beacon,  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Notice  of,  451. 
Beauharnois,  orders  Burnet  to  desist  from  erecting  Fort  at 

Oswego.  216. 
Beaumarchais.  biograpUeal  Sketch  of— Sent  to  London  to  con- 
fer with  Lee.  86. 
Recraft,  Tory,  Castigation  of,  278. 
Bedell.  Colonel,  Notice  of,  207. 
Beers,  Mr..  Murdered  at  New  Haven  by  British,  425. 
Beers,  Natiian.  Notice  of;  431. 

Berais's  Heights,  Oridn  of  Name— Topography— View  from— 
Head-quarters  of  Revolutionary  Officers,  45;   Localities  in 
Vicinity  of— Willard's  Mountafai,  47;  Fortifications— Their 
present  Appearance — Preparations  for  Battie,  49. 
Benedict  Eh.  Expedition  to  Danbury,  402. 
Benjamin,  Park,  Qnotntion  from,  214. 
Bennett  Honorable  Ziba,  370. 
Bennington.  Battie  ground  described.  396,  399. 
Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney  General  of  State  of  New  York, 

387. 
Bernard.  Governor  Sir  Francis,  suspected  of  encouraging  Stamp 
Act,  466 ;  Copy  of  Proclamation  to  Gentiemen  assembled  m 
FaneuQ  Hall,  480;  Petition  for  remoral  of,  483;  Departure 
for  England— Biocraphieal  Sketch  of.  484. 
fietts.  Captain  Stephen,  Skirmish  with  Tryon^ Troops  at  Gnun* 

men's  Hill  in  1779,  414.  ' 

BettTs,  Joseph,  biographical  Notice  of;  164.  ^^  ^ 

Big  Snake,  Notice  oC  105. 

BiH  Canada,  Opposition  to.  in  Parliament.  156;  Passed  hi  1774, 
157;  Boston  Port  passed  in  1774.  504 ;   For  destroving  New 
England  Fisheries,  passed  in  1775— Conciliatory.  520. 
Billenger,  Colonel,  made  Prisoner  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler, 

24a 
Billings,  Captain,  Killed.  312. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Abercremble,  General  James,  119: 
Adams,  Samuel  (see  Biography  of  Sieners  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Appendix) — Allen,  Colonel  Ethan,  180 ;  Allen, 
Ira.  161 ;  Barrfe.  Colonel  Isaac,  463;  Barrett  Colonel  James, 
525:  Bernard.  Governor,  484 ;  Bettys,  Joseph,  164 ;  Bradford, 
William,  444:  Bradstrect  Colonel.  215;  Bralnerd.  Reverend 
David,  aie ;  Brent  Joseph,  256 ;  Brown,  Colonel,  280 ;  Bur- 
gorne.  General,  37;  Burke.  Edmund,  503;  Butier,  Colonel 
John,  285 ;  Butier.  Colonel  Zebulon,  355 :  Caldwell,  Reverend 
James.  326;  Clinton,  Charles,  255;  Clinton.  General,  272; 
Cochran.  Dr..  221 ;  Columbus,  Christopher,  18;  Dayton,  Col- 
onel Ellas,  323 ;  Dean.  James,  273 ;  Denlson,  Colonel  Nathan, 
361 ;  Dickinson,  John,  476 ;  Dickenson,  Reverend  Jonathan, 
.116 ;  Durkee.  Colonel,  345 ;  Francis,  Colonel,  324 ;  Gage,  Gen- 


eral Thomas,  573 ;  Ganseroort  Colonel  Peter,  940 ;  George 
lU.,  457;  Gibbon.i:dward.  519;  Grafton.  Duke  of;  482;  Gren- 
Tille,  George,  460^  Gridler,  Colonel  Richard,  546 ;  Hancock, 
John  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Appendix)— Hand,  General,  274;  Hewes,  G.  R.T.,  502; 
Howe,  Lot  d.  1 19 ;  Hull,  M^jor,  55 ;  Humphreys,  Colonel.  429 ; 
Hutchinson,  Governor,  467 ;  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon.  22 ; 
Jenner,  Edward.  307;  J— n,  Mrs^  88;  Johnson,  John,  285; 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  232,  287;  Kinnison,  David,  500;  Kirk- 
land,  Samuel,  234 ;  Knyphausen,  (3eneral  Baron.  321 ;  Kosci- 
uszko.  Thaddeus,  48;  Langdon.  Governor,  393;  Lee.  Ann, 
383;  Livingston,  Governor.  330;  Livingston.  Colonel  Henry 
A.,  385;  Minor,  Charies,  240;  Montcalm,  Marquis  De,  188; 
Montgomery,  Richard.  200;  Montour,  Catharine  (Queen 
Estiier),  357;  Munson,  Dr.,  306;  Murphy.  Timothy.  62;  Nix- 
on. General.  76;  North,  Lord,  483;  Oliver,  Judge,  506;  Otis, 
James,  493 ;  Pickering.  Colonel  Tlmotiiy,  374 ;  Preacott  Col- 
onel William,  539 ;  Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour).  357 ; 
Qulncy,  Josiah,  498;  Rogers,  Major.  116;  St  Clair,  (General 
Artiiur,  132;  StVeran,  Joseph  De.  188;  Smith.  Adam.  517; 
Spencer.  (Seneral  Joseph,  566 ;  Standish,  tfiles,  445 ;  Stark, 
John,  394;  SulHvan,  (ieneral.  272;  Thomas,  (general.  209; 
Trumbull,  John,  401 ;  Ward,  Artemas,  190 ;  Warner,  (Lionel 
Setii.  153 ;  Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  548 ;  Warren,  James,  494 ; 
Warren.  Mrs.  Mercy.  464 ;  Whitefield,  Reverend  George.  336 ; 
Wilkes,  John.  520;  Willett  Colonel,  244 ;  Winslow,  Edward, 
445;  Wolfe,  General,  188;  Wooster.  General,  408;  Yeec, 
Francois,  175;  Zinzendorf;  Count.  342. 

Bishop,  Caricature  of  attempt  to  Land  in  America,  450. 

Bloody  Pond,  107. 

Bloody  Run,  Tragedy  of,  94. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1696,  453. 

Bokum.  Professor.  QuoUtion  from,  299. 

Rollngforoke,  Lord,  elopes  to  America  with  (Serman  Girl.  329 

Bombardment  of  American  Works  by  British  from  Bunker  Hit 
bi  1775,  571. 

Boscawen.  Admiral,  sails  from  Halifiix  in  1756, 119. 

Boston.  Origin  and  Names  of,  445;  Settiement  of,  446;  Firsk 
Forts  in— Erection  of  monumental  Column  on  Beacon  HUl. 
451 ;  First  open  Resistance  resolved  upon  against  the  Crown. 
459;  Arrival  of  Stamps  in  1765  — Riot— Effigies  bnraed, 
466.  469 ;  Destruction  of  Liberty  Tree  and  other  Property 
467 ;  Attack  on  Hutchinson's  House — Character  of  Rioters, 
468;  Proceedings  relstive  to  Stamp  Act— Nonlmportatios 
Associations  formed,  469;  Rejoicings  on  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act— Release  of  Prisoners  for  Debt— Pyramid  on  tiie  Com- 
mon—Liberality  of  Hancock.  473;  Province  House,  474; 
Confinement  ofTlde  waiter,  Kirke— Seizure  of  Sloop  Liberty 
—Excitement  of  the  People— Public  Meeting  called  at  Fan- 
euU  Hall,  478 ;  Convention  proposed.  479 ;  Convention  held 
in  Faneufl  HaU-Arrival  of  British  Troops.  480;  MOltioy  Dis- 
piny— Exasperation  of  the  People — ^Nonimportation  Associ- 
ations formed,  481 ;  Daughters  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting— Ar- 
rival of  (General  Gage— Dissolution  of  Assemblies,  483 ;  Bick- 
ersUff's  Ahnansck.  486 ;  Assault  on  Mr.  Otis,  487 ;  Patriotism 
of  Women  and  Boys,  488;  Murder  of  Boy  Snyder— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer— Riot  489 ;  Attack  of  Mob  on  the  Soldiers— 
Attucks,  Grsy,  and  Caldwell  shot,  490;  Intense  Excitement 
—Old  South  Church— Delegation  of  Patriots  before  the  Oov- 
ernor— Removal  of  Troops— Trial  of  Captain  Preston,  491 ; 
Soldiers  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Qmncy— Result  of  the 
TAal,  492:  Patriots  In  1770— Hutchinson  made  (Sovemor- 
Asserted  Independence  of  Assemblies,  493 ;  Preparation  for 
Reception  of  Tea  Ships— Treatment  of  Consignees— Hand- 
bills and  Placards  Issued,  496 ;  Arrival  of  Tea  SMps— Monster 
Meeting  at  Old  Soutii— Speech  of  Josiah  Qolncy.  497;  De-  ^ 
struction  of  Tea  in  the  Harbor,  496 ;  Quietude  of  the  Town 
— Punishment  of  Smuggler— Names  of  Members  of  Tea  Party, 
499 :  Port  Bill  proposed  and  adopted,  503 ;  Arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Gage  in  1774— Meetine  hi  Faneull  Hall  to  consider  Port 
Bill— Excitement  of  the  People.  507;  Boldness  of  Patriots, 
510;  Closing  of  the  Port  511 ;  Courts  of  Justice  suspended 
on  Eve  of  Revolution,  512;  Topography  ot,  512. 513, 551, 561, 
566,  574 ;  Peaceable  Resistance  of  People  on  Eve  of  Revolu- 
tion—Spirit of  the  Press— Names  of  Boston  Newspapers  In 
1774  — Fortification  of  Uie  "Neck"— Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence In  1774 — Names  of;  513 :  Arrival  of  British  Troop* 
from  the  Jerseys.  New  York,  and  Quebec— Number  of  Brit- 
ish Troops  stationed  at,  521 ;  Arrival  of  Patriots  from  all 
Quarters  after  Battie  of  Lexington— Organization  of  Troops 
under  (xeneral  Word — Preparations  to  besi<^  tiie  City- 
Neck  defended  by  Colonel  Robinson,  534 ;  Gloomy  Prospects 
of  People— All  Intercourse  with  the  Country  cut  off  by  Gsgo 
— Surrounded  by  exasperated  Patriots— Interview  of  Qnge 
with  the  Select  men— His  Perfidy,  535 ;  Operations  In  Vicinity 
of.  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537;  Preparations  for  Block- 
adhig.  538;  British  Men-of-war  at,  after  Battie  of  Lexington, 
539 ;  Common.  551 :  Number  of  yearly  Passengers,  560 ;  State 
House— Copp's  Hill— Sutute  of  WashUigton— Mather's  Vault, 
561 ;  Belliserent  Armies  and  Skirmishes  at— AfW  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  — Condition  of  British  Troops  after  Battie  of 
Bunker  Hill— Railroads— Population  in  1775.  571;  Plan  of 
Relieving — Departure  of  Women  of;  with  Spoons  and  Spe- 
cie quilted  into  Garments,  572 ;  Desecration  of  Old  South, 

Boudinot,  Elias,  Tomb  of,  3S8. 
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Boundary  Line  MtablialMd  between  Canada  and  United  Statet 
in  1842. 167. 

Bounty  offered  American  Recmits  at  Morrlatown.  31S. 

Boyd.  Lieutenant,  reconnoitres  Beard's  Town — Beheaded,  S76w 

Boys,  Patriotism  o^  in  Rerolution,  296.  488,  513. 

Bradford,  WUliam.  biographical  Sketch  oC  444. 

Bradstreet,  Colonel  John,  biographical  Sketch  of  ~  Captures 
Fort  Frontenac  in  1756,  215. 

Bragaw.  Bergen,  Notice  of;  333. 

Bramerd,  Quotation  from,  227^. 

Brainerd,  Reverend  Darid.  biomphical  Sketch  oC  336. 

Brant,  Joee)^,  Interview  with  General  HcrUmer  at  Oskwaga, 
near  Susonehanna,  238 ;  Withdraws  Warriors  from  Susque- 
hanna, and  joins  Butler  and  Johnson,  239 ;  Approaches  Oneida 
Lake  with  Butler,  Claus,  and  Johnson,  241 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  244 ;  Destroys  German  Flats  in  1778,  255 ;  Bio- 
araphical  Sketch  oC  256 ;  Destrojrs  Springfield,  at  Head  of 
Otsego  Lake,  in  1778,  266;  Humani^  of— Challenged  by 
M'Rean,  270 ;  In  Western  New  York,  274 ;  At  Battle  of 
Klock's  Field,  281 ;  Captures  Vrooman  at  Fort  Schuyler,  282 ; 
His  Hatchet-nuurks  at  Johnstown,  286 ;  Attempts  to  cut  off 
Settlement  of  Cherry  Valley— Deceived  by  Boys,  296 ;  Not 
engaged  in  Invasion  of  Wyoming— Campbell's  Injustice  to* 
ward.  354. 

Brant,  HoUy,  Notice  oC  287. 

Brener,  Colonel,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hfll,  545. 

Brevman,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  IJeighta,  SO ;  At  Battle 
of  Bennington,  394. 

Bricketts  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Bridge,  Suspension,  over  Niagara  River,  228. 

Brock,  General  Sir  laaac,  De^  and  Monument  oC  226. 

Brooks,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  SO ;  At  Battle  of 
Bunker  HUl,  539,  541. 

Brown,  Captain  Christian,  overpowered  at  Battle  of  Schoharie, 
267. 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  at  Battle  of  Bemis^s  Heights,  SO;  Sue- 
cessflil  Expedition  against  British  Posts  between  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  114 :  Biographical  Sketch  of,  280. 

Brush,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  394. 

Bryant,  Quotation  from,  88,  284. 

Buckingham,  Quotation  from,  228. 

Buckley,  Mrs..  Treatment  of;  by  Tryon,  427. 

Buckmintter,  wounded  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

Bunker  HiU.  Tonography  of,  538. 540, 543 ;  Battle  of,  543;  Names 
of  British  Officers  killed  at,  545;  Monument— Description, 
Construction,  and  Dedication  of;  558. 559 ;  Scenery  from,  560. 

Btti^yne,  General,  biographical  Sketch  of — Intrusted  with 
Command  of  British  Forces,  37;  Arrives  at  Quebec— Re- 
ceives Aid  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton— Congregates  Forces  at 
St  John's,  38;  Victorious  from  St  John's  to  Crown  Point- 
Prepares  to  besiege  Ticonderoga,  39 ;  His  Force  augmented 
-Advances  to  Fort  Anne— Reaches  Fort  Edward,  40;  Per- 
plexity in  Mohawk  Valley,  48 ;  March  to  Saratoga  and  Still.- 
water,  51 ;  Narrow  Escape  of,  55 ;  Diminution  of  his  Army 
at  Stillwater,  59;  Preparations  to  retreat,  64 ;  Retreat  toward 
Saratoga  from  Still  water— Anticipated  by  Gates,  72 ;  Attempts 
to  retreat  to  Fort  Edward,  74 ;  Stratagem  unsuccessful,  75 ; 
Perplexity — Determines  to  surrender,  77 :  Proposition,  78 ; 
Message  to  Clinton — Disposition  to  withhold  Signature- 
British  Forces  ground  their  arms,  79 ;  Introduction  to  Gates, 
90 ;  Surrender  of  Sword  at  Saratoga,  81 ;  Investment  of  Ti- 
conderoga, 132 ;  Proclamation,  133 ;  Interview  with  Indians 
at  Bouquet  River.  160;  Rendezvous  at  St  John's,  173;  Ar- 
rival at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  Opinion  of 
Battle  of  Bunker  HiU.  548. 

Burke,  Captain,  Continental  Navy,  576. 

Burke.  Edmund,  in  House  of  Commons  in  1776,  471 ;  Picture 
of  Pitt's  Cabinet,  475 ;  Orations  in  behalf  of  American  Liber- 
ty—Biographical Sketch  of.  503 ;  Goldsmith's  Epitaph  of,  504. 

Burnet.  Governor,  erects  Fort  at  Oswego  in  1727.  216 ;  Ap- 
pointed Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts  in  1728,  454. 

Burr,  Aaron,  with  Arnold  on  his  Way  to  Quebec,  194. 

Burr,  Thaddeus,  and  Wife,  Notice  of.  425. 

Bute.  Earl  of;  Influence  of;  457 ;  Character  oC  458 ;  Resigna- 
tion of,  466^ 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  244 ;  Recraiti 
Tory  Refugees  on  St  Lawrence  River.  264  ;  Breaks  into  Val- 
ley of  Wyoming  in  1778.  267 ;  Residence  oC  in  Mohawk 
Valley— Biographical  Sketch  of,  285 ;  Detachment  of,  at  Tioga 
Puint  in  1778, 352 ;  fiead  quarters  of;  at  Wintennoot's  Fort, 
at  Wyoming,  1778,  353 ;  Denoands  Surrender  of  Forty  Fort, 
354. 

Butler,  Colonel  in  Encampment  at  Morristovro,  313. 

Butler.  Walter  N.,  made  Prisoner,  250;  Imprisoned  at  Albany 
in  1777 — Escapes— Commands  DcUchment  of  Rangers  in 
Expedition  agdnst  Tryon  County  In  1778, 267 ;  Marches  with 
Brant  toward  Cherry  Valley.  268 ;  Character— Slain  by  Onei- 
das  in  1781, 270 ;  Incursion  into  Mohawk  Valley,  290 ;  Retreat 
to  Canada— Death  of,  291. 

Butler,  Colonel  William,  takes  Post  at  Schoharie  in  1778,  267. 

Ho  tier,  Colonel  Zebulon,  sent  to  destroy  Indians  at  Cnyugn  Lake, 
278  ;  Notice  of;  340,  346,  348 ;  In  Expedition  to  Wyoming  in 
1775,  348.  362 ;  Sends  Messengers  to  learn  Intentions  of  Sav- 
ages,  349 ;  Deceived  by  Indian  Messcnxer  John — Writes  Let- 
ter to  Roger  Sherman,  350 ;  Made  Commander-in-chief  at 
Wyoming  hi  1778,  353 ;  Escape  to  Wilkesbarrc  Fort  357 ; 


Eseape  from  Wyominf  in  1778^  358;  Speech  of— Bioflnpli. 
ical  Sketch  oC  355;  Reeldence  and  Grave  ot  387. 
Butterfield,  Mi^or,  Notice  o(  207. 

Cabot  John,  Voyage  to  North  America,  38;  Ttoe  Dlscoversr 
of  North  America,  99. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  Explores  Coast  North  of  Albemarle  SooDd, 
27;  Reachea  Shores  of  Brazfl  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  28. 

Cairn.  Scotch  Canadian,  209. 

CaldweB.  Mrs.,  Murder  of;  325;  Monument  oC,  at  EHzsbeth- 
town,326. 

Caldwell,  Reverend  Jamea,  Notioe  of.  394 ;  Biogrqihical  Sketch 
of— Monument  o(  326;  Murder  of— ExecntKm  of  Murderer 
—Funeral — Orphan  Family  of  327. 

CaUfbmia,  ancient  Inhabitants  of;  16. 

Callender.  Cwtain,  dismissed  from  Servlee  for  Cowardice— 
Reinstated  by  Waahington  for  Bravery,  550. 

Cambridge,  attempted  Seizure  of  Arms  M,  514 ;  Bead-qusrten 
of  American  Armv  after  Battle  ^of  Lexincton,  534;  Early 
History  of— Washington's  Head-quarters,  o55;  Washington 
Elm,  558.  564 ;  Topography  of;  566. 

Campaign,  British.  Preparations  for,  in  1777,  36;  lytnictioos 
of  Lord  George  Germain,  37. 

Campbell.  Honorable  James  S..  Notice  of  Captivity  oC  296. 

Campbell  Honorable  William  W.,  Notice  of;  296. 

Campbell,  Colonel  Samuel  directs  attention  of  La  Fayette  to 
Forts  in  Schoharie  Valley,  265. 

Campbell,  M^jor,  Monument  of;  near  New  Haven— Grave  o^ 
Death  of;  423. 

Campbell,  Mrs.,  Captured  by  Indiana,  269. 

Campbell  Thomas,  Errors  in  **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming— la- 
justice  toward  Brant  354 ;  Quotation  from,  354,  3S7;  Al- 
lusion to  his  Poem,  364. 

Canada,  Inhabitants  ot,  addressed  by  Am^Hcan  Congress— 
Secret  Agent  sent  to,  122;  Report,  123 ;  Bill  for  more  effect- 
ual Provuion  for  Government  introduced  into  Pariismeiit  in 
1774— Opposition — Denunciationa  of  Barr6,  156 ;  Passsge— 
Effect  M  Measure  in  Colonies — Boldness  of  Orators  and 
Press,  157;  Cessation  of  French  Dominion  in,  in  1760, 179; 
Patriots  (so  called)  of  1837.  210. 

Canadians.  French,  Superstition  of;  173;  Rural  OocupatioM 
of;  173, 174. 

Canajoharie,  Settlement  o(  invaded  by  T(Hiee  and  Indians  in 
1780.  262;  Female  Presence  of  Bdind- Burning  of  Chorcb- 
Indians  deceived— Tardiness  of  Colonel  Wemple,  263. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  26. 

Cannon.  Mrs.,  massacred  by  Indiuia,  969. 

Caravel  Spanish.  Description  of;  23. 

Carcaas,  defined,  545. 

Carey,  Mr.,  makes  Cannon  of  Peimeridse  Lo^  347. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  Governor  of  Canada.  38 ;  Attempts  to  se- 
duce Bishop  of  Quebec  156;  Notice  of;  181;  Courtesy  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  200;  Kindneaa  to  American  Prisoners  st 
Quebec  in  1776,  514. 

Carleton,  Colonel  Guy,  Spy  in  Schoharie  Valley,  265. 

Carolina,  North,  explored  by  Verrazzanl  32. 

Carolina,  South,  discovered  by  D'Aillon,  30. 

Cartier,  Expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence,  32. 

Carver,  Governor  John,  Notice  and  Deatii  of;  444. 

Castie,  Geneaee,  Destruction  oC  277. 

Catharinestown,  Destruction  of;  275. 

Caurimawaga,  Notice  of— Old  Churdi,  233;  Burned  in  1780, 
2w ;  Description  of,  285. 

Cave,  Indian,  Notice  of;  105. 

Celebration  at  Chemimg  on  Retom  of  Geneaee  Valley  Expedi 
tion  in  1779.  278. 

Cemetery,  at  New  Haven,  429 ;  Indian,  near  Plymouth,  443^ 

Censors,  Board  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  373. 

Chair.  Pilgrim,  438. 

Chandler.  Mrs.  Masgaret,  Account  of  Escape  of  Hancodc  ssd 
Adams  from  Lexington.  553. 

Chanfrey,  his  Statue  of  Washington  in  State  House,  Boston,  551 

Charles  IL.  Notice  of;  434. 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  George  IIL— Character  ot  456. 

Charlestown.  Topography  of,  538,  540,  543,  566,  571 ;  Burning 
oC  in  1775,  545. 

Charter.  Connecticut  Notice  of;  439. 

Charter  Oak,  at  Hartford,  Notice  of.  434. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  De,  confers  vrith  Washington  at  Hartford 
435. 

Chatham,  Earl  oC  Speech  of;  in  Parliament  84 ;  Receives  Eari 
dom,  475;  Unexpected  Appearance  In  Parliament  on  Eve  ol 
Revolution  —  Speech  on  American  Afibira — Conclliatoiy 
Proposition,  518. 

Cherry  Valley,  Whig  Meeting  at  in  1775,  233 ;  Battle  ot  268 
269,  Notice  of— Residence  of  Judge  Campbell  296;  Descrip 
tion  of.  297. 

Chimney  Pohit,  Lake  Champlain,  first  settled  by  French  to 
1731. 150. 

C^hristie,  Colonel.  Notice  ot  226. 

Church,  Dr.  Benjamin,  appointed  Surgeon  of  Army  Hospital 
in  1775— Imprisoned  for  Treason — E^isbed  from  the  Coun- 
try-First Traitor  to  American  Cause,  568. 

Church.  Old  Caughnawaga.  233 :  Old  South.  Boeton— Deatribed 
— Hcad-qtMuters  of  British  Soldiers  in  Revolution,  490 :  Drsc- 
cratod  by  British  Troops,  574. 
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CtUej  at  Battle  of  Bemia's  Heighta,  50. 

Cireular  Letter  of  Maaaachoaetta  in  1765,  464;  Of  Lord  HUla- 
bonNurii,  484. 

Clark,  WUlifl  Oaylord,  Qootatioii  from.  416,  548. 

Clarke,  Sir  Francia,  Death  of;  63. 

Claaaio  Localitiee.  34.  • 

Claua,  Colonel  Daniel,  Notice  of— In  Command  of  Indiana  at 
Oswego,  341,  887. 

Clergymen.  Action  ot  512;  Congregational,  preach  Lil>ert7  in 
MaMachoaetta,  931. 

Clinton,  General  Sir  Henry,  lenda  BCeaaage  to  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoaa,  79 ;  Saila  for  Charleston  in  1779,  309;  Arrival  of; 
from  me  Soatii  in  1780— Dednia  on  Waahington  at  Short 
Hills,  323 ;  Operationa  in  New  Jersey  in  1778, 332 ;  Sends  ma- 
rauding Expedition  np  Hadson  River  in  1777, 388 ;  Arrivea  at 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  At  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  545 ;  Advises  Attack  on  Cambridge,  547. 

Clinton,  Governor  George,  Expedition  to  Tryon  Countr,  380 ; 
Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson  to  Ticonderoaa,  290 ;  President  of 
New  York  State  Convention  in  1788,  384 ;  First  Governor  of 
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Clinton,  General  James,  biographical  Sketch  of— Expedition  to 
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Clinton,  Charlea.  biographical  Sketch  ot  355. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  propoaed  Monument  to,  250. 

Clyde,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  262. 

Coal  Minea  at  Carbondale.  fatal  Accident  in,  in  1846,  aTH;  Ex- 
ploration and  Description  of.  378. 

Cochran,  Colonel  Robert,  in  Conunand  at  Fort  Edward,  74 ; 
Adventurea  of— Grave  of— Sent  to  Canada  as  Spy,  102 ;  In 
Command,  aa  Blajor,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  256. 

Cochran.  Dr.  John,  biographical  Sketch  oC  221. 

Cochran,  Major,  Notice  o(  221 ;  Death  of;  222. 

Cochran,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  223. 
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Colonies,  New  England,  Union  of  433 ;  Conjunction  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut  in  1665 — Charter  of  Connecticut 
granted  by  Charles  II.,  434. 
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grese— Varioua  Addreases  of  second  Congress,  126 ;  Military 
Preparations  by  Congress — Army  of— Spirit  of;  127. 
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23 ;  Mutiny  amona  hia  Crew,  24;  Discovery  of  America,  25 ; 
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coveries—Death, 26. 
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303 ;  At  Trenton  in  1762,  to  adjust  Difficulties  between  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania,  371 ;  Appointed  by  Pennsylvania 
to  inveatigate  AlTaira  of  Settlers  in  Wyoming,  371,  375;  Of 
Customs,  475. 
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Of  Safety  and  SuppUea  appointed  by  Massachusetts  Provin- 
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ments of  gathering  Army  previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
S36 ;  Appointed  to  draught  Commission  of  and  Instruction 
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specting future  Operations,  575. 

Company,  Suaquehanna,  Notice  oC  343 ;  Delaware.  Notice  of— 
Purchase  Lands  of  Indians  on  Delaware  River,  344 ;  Estab- 
lish Democratic  Government  in  1771.  347. 

Compo,  Landing  of  British  at,  in  1777,  403. 

Concord.  Skirmish  at  in  1775, 190;  Provincial  Congress  meets 
at,  in  1774.  515;  Battle-around  of— Topograplyr,  527;  Con- 
cealment of  Stores  at— Monument— Village  of,  552 ;  Celebra- 
tion At,  in  1850,  554. 

Congress.  Continental.  Factions  in,  42 ;  Ratification  of  agree- 
ment with  British  Government  for  return  of  Burgoyne,  82 ; 
Secret  Committee  of.  for  obtaining  Aid  from  France  after 
BatUe  of  Saratoga,  86;  Address  to  People  of  Canada.  122; 
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1773.  568.  ; 
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136;  Address  of;  to  People  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Ire- 
land, 157. 

Congress,  second  Continental,  assembles  at  Philadelphia  in 
1775,  125;  Consistent  Course  of  Delegatea— Varioua  Ad- 
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American  Forces— Issues  Circular  Letter  to  Committees  at 
Safety  of  Province,  533 ;  Issues  Paper  Money— Reaolves  tlul 
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Benevolence  o£  536;  Passes  Law  prohibiting  Waato  of  Gun 
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Congress  Stamp  Act,  1765,  523. 
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Pennsylvania  in  1771,  and  aends  Colonel  Dyer  aa  Agent  to 
Enghmd,  347;  Furst  Meeting-houae  hi— First  Court  held  hi— 
First  Government  organized— Crimhial  Code  based  on  Jew- 
ish Laws,  433;  Conjunction  with  New  Haven— Charter  of; 
granted  by  Charlea  II.— Charter  of;  annulled  by  James  II.  in 
1685— 3ir  Edmund  Andross  appointed  first  Governor  General 
—Demands  and  ia  refhsed  Charter— Charter  laid  before  him 
—Seized  and  concealed  hi  Oak  Tree  by  Wadsworth,  434 ; 
Charter  still  hi  full  Force  in  Opinion  of  Jurists,  435;  His- 
torical Society,  Notice  of— Relics  in  Collection  oC  437,  438, 
439 ;  Assembly  appointo  Military  Ofllcers  in  1775, 522 ;  Assem- 
bly votes  to  raise  six  Regiments  previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  536. 

Connecticut  Farms,  buming  of,  323. 

Constitution,  Federal,  simihir  Plan  of,  proposed  by  FrankHn, 
Coxe,  and  Penn,  303 ;  Conventions  relative  to  Adoption  of; 
382. 384 ;  Vhidicated  by  Jay.  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  "  Fed^ 
eralist,"  384 ;  Namea  of  Committee  for  draughting  and  re- 
porting, 386. 

"  Constitutional  Courant,**  Head-piece  of;  curious  Device,  468, 
506. 

Convention  at  Saratoga  for  Release  of  Burgoyne,  82. 

Convention,  Colonial,  at  Albany  in  1754,  for  renewal  of  Treatiea 
with  Six  Nations— Names  of  Delegates  of.  303 ;  At  Hartford 
to  1779,  321 ;  At  New  York  in  17^— AdopU  Decoration  of 
Rights— Petition  to  King  and  Memorial  to  Parliament,  465. 

Convention,  New  York  State,  held  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1788, 
382.  383,  384 ;  Of  Reprcsentetives  of  State  of  New  York  at 
White  PhUns.  HarUem,  Fiahkill,  and  Kingston,  in  1777,  387. 

Convention  held  to  Boston  in  1768,  480;  At  Boston  in  1774,  re- 
solve that  no  Obedience  is  due  to  late  Acta  of  Parliament,  514. 

Cook  at  BatUe  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Cook,  Colonel,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

Coon,  Tory,  Anecdote  of;  and  Benedict  Arnold,  409. 

CbmeKus,  I^wis,  Dimensions  and  Weight  of.  380. 

Com  Planter.  Seneca  Chiet  Address  to  President  at  PbiU- 
delphia  in  1792— Early  Temperance  Lecturer,  277;  Sup- 
planted by  Red  Jacket— On  Incursion  toto  Schoharie  Coun- 
ty. 279. 

Cortereal  Caspar,  Voyage  ot,  to  North  America— Kidnaps  and 
sells  Indians  to  Portuguese  aa  Slaves,  29. 

Cortcz.  Fernando.  30. 

Colton.  Reverend  John,  Complimenta  to,  446. 

Council  of  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  Genesee  Valley  in  1779, 
276 ;  Of  Indians  at  Albany  in  1754. 303 ;  Of  Indiana  at  Easton 
with  provincial  Governors  to  1758.  336,  344 ;  At  Fort  Stan- 
wix  in  1768.  344. 

Council  of  War  at  Fortr  Fort  In  1778,  353 ;  At  Boston  after 
Battie  of  Lexington— Names  of  Officers,  534 ;  Summoned  by 
Gage  on  Morning  of  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  540 ;  Called  by 
Washtogton  at  Cambridge,  1775,  565,  573. 

Courts  martial  of  Schuyler  and  St.  CUdr,  136;  General  Enos, 
192. 

Courts  of  Vice  Admiral^  eatablished  throughout  Colonies  to 
1696.453. 

Cow  Boys  and  Skinners,  Notice  of;  503. 

Cowper,  Quotation  from,  336. 

Cox.  Colonel,  at  UnadiUa,  238 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  243 ; 
Killed,  246. 

Coxe.  Daniel.  Letter  of;  to  Joseph  Galloway.  320. 

Cradles  of  Libertr,  May  Flower,  440;  Faneuil  Hall,  479. 

Crane,  General,  Tomb  of  326. 

Crown  Point,  Capture  of,  in  1758,  120;  Captured  by  Green 
Mountato  Boys  in  1775,  153. 

Cruisers,  American,  fitted  out  in  1775,  569. 

Currvtown.  Attack  on.  by  Doxstader— Captives,  294. 

Cushing,  Thomas,  Chairman  of  Convention  to  Boston  to  1768, 
479. 
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Ciuhraan,  EeverMid  Robert.  Notice  oC  433. 
Cayler,  Colooel,  at  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field,  281. 

Daggett,  Reverend  Dr.  Naphthall,  biographical  Sketch  of— In- 
humanly  treated  by  the  British  at  New  Haven,  424. 

Dana,  Anderson,  Notloe  oC  360. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  Quotation  from,  360. 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  Waahington's  Army  at.  in  1778,  20%; 
Original  Proprietors  of,  400;  Tryon'a  Expedition  to,  in  1777, 
401 ;  Burned  by  Bridah  in  1777,  404. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  placed  at  Head  of  Board  of  Trade  io  1772, 
495;  Card  of;  531. 

Davenport,  Reverend  Mr.,  Notice  of,  419. 

Davii,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springtield  In  1780,  324. 

Da  via.  Captain  laaac  at  Battle  of  Concord  in  1775, 596L 

Dawes,  Honorable  Thomas,  Quotation  from,  493. 

Dayton.  Colonel  S..  at  Fort  Stanwix.  236. 

Dayton,  Colonel  Elias,  at  Battle  of  Springfield— Biographical 
Sketch  of,  323;  Tomb  of;  326. 

Dean,  James,  biographical  Sketch  oC  273. 

Deane,  Silas,  biographical  Sketch  of.  85. 

Dearborn,  Miijor.  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heists,  SO. 

Dearborn,  Lieutenant,  sent  to  destroy  Inmans  in  1779,  978. 

Debt,  National,  of  England,  95 ;  Ameinoan,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic in  1777-81,  319. 

Declaration  of  Independence — Manner  received  in  Mohawk 
Valley,  236. 

De  Oourges,  Expedition  to  Florida— Avenges  the  Death  of 
flugoenota  upon  the  Spaniards,  32. 

De  Grove,  fl^  Notice  oC  400. 

Delanoy,  James,  President  of  Convention  at  Albany  in  1754. 303. 

Deniaon,  Colonel  Nathan,  Notice  of,  348;  Biographical  Sketch 
o^38L 

Derby,  Honorable  Richard,  fits  out  Vessels  to  bear  Dispatches 
to  London  in  1775,  531. 

De  Salle  at  Mouth  of  Niagara  River  in  1725,  224. 

De  Soto,  Fernando.  Expedition  to  Florida  in  1538,  30;  Expe- 
ation  up  the  Mississippi  in  1540— Death  of  31. 

D'Estang.  Count,  arrives  at  Sandy  Hook  with  French  Fleet  in 
1778.331. 

Devices  on  Continental  Money,  317 ;  on  Newspaper  Heads,  507, 
508 

De  Witt  l^vi.  Notice  oC  290. 

Diamond  Island,  Lake  George,  109 ;  A  Bfilitary  DepOt  under 
Burgoyne,  114. 

Dibble.  Joseph.  Notice  of,  406. 

Dickenson,  John,  biographical  Sketch  of,  476;  Honors  to,  477 ; 
Draws  up  Petition  to  the  King,  568. 

Dickinson,  General,  at  Battle  ot  Springfield,  323. 

Dickinson.  Reverend  Jonatlian,  biographical  Sketeh  o^  326. 

Dieakau,  Death  o£  109. 

Dievendortr,  Jacob.  Notice  oC  293,  295. 

Dillenbaclt,  Captain,  assailed  by  Johnson's  Greens,  248. 

Dixwell,  Colonel,  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven 
in  1638.  419,  420;  Monument  of,  420. 

Dome  Island,  shelter  for  Putnam's  Men.  114. 

Doolittle.  Amos,  copper-plate  Engraver,  Notice  of,  317 

Dorchester  Heights,  Topography  ot  560,  566. 

Dorranoe,  Colonel,  at  Wyoming,  353. 

Doty,  Mrs.  Jane,  Recollections  of,  333. 

Douw,  Volkert  P.,  appointed  Commissioner  Ir^Congress  to  at^ 
tend  Indian  Council  at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265. 

Doxstader  attacks  Currytown,  293. 

Duane,  James,  appolntod  Special  Commissioner  on  Indian 
Council  at  Johnstown,  265 ;  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, 383. 

Du  Bois,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  28L 

Dudley,  Governor,  Quotation  from,  447. 

Dunlap,  Reverend  Mr.,  Notice  of.  269. 

Dupuys,  Sieur,  forms  Sottleroenta  near  Syracuse  in  1655— 
Escapes  from  hostile  Indians  to  Montreal,  229. 

Durkee,  Captain  Robert,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776— 
At  Skirmish  on  Millstone  Rirer  in  1777.  351 ;  Refused  Per- 
mission to  return  Home  to  Wyoming.  356. 

Durkee,  Colonel  Jolm,  biographical  Sketch  of— At  Wyoming 
Valley,  345. 

Dutch,  used  stamped  Paper  prior  to  Stamp  Act,  461. 

Dwight  Dr.  Timothy,  Notice  ot  270;  Pastor  at  Greenfield  Hill 
in  1779— His  Poem  "Greenfield  HUl,"  417;  His  Description 
of  Fairfield,  425. 

Dyer,  Captain,  in  Continental  Navy.  576. 

Dyer,  Colonel  EHphalet,  sent  to  England  to  adjust  Difficulties 
in  Wyoming  Valley- Anecdote  of;  about  ••  Lawyers  and  Bull- 
frogs." 347. 

East  India  Company,  its  Object  and  Extent,  495. 

Eastoa  Pennsylvania.  Notice  of,  335. 

Edwards,  Gilbert,  Notice  ot  321. 

Effigies  burned  in  Boston  on  Account  of  Stamp  Act,  466,  469. 

Elderkin.  Jedediah.  Notice  of;  345;  Anecdote  of,  in  •*  Lawyers 

and  Bull-frogs."  347. 
Elizabeth  Port,  its  Fortification— Ancient  Tavern— WharC  328. 
Elizabethtown,  Notice  oi,  326 ;  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778, 
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Elliot,  Joseph,  Notice  of,  356. 
FJliot,  Tory,  264. 


Emerson.  Reverend  William.  Letter  ci,  descriUsf  Waahbg- 
ton's  Camp  at  Cambridge  in  1775, 567. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Middlebrook  and  Phiek- 
emin  in  1778,  332. 

Encampment  of  American  Anfty  at  Monistown  hi  1177— SpML 
and  Condition  of  Ccmtinental  Army— Place  of  Quaitors— 
Free-maaonry— Inoculation  of  the  Army.  307;  Procladiafioa 
of  the  Brotlrars  Howe— Disappointment  of  the  People- 
Washington's  Counter  Proclamation.  3U8:  Opposilian  to 
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Encampnu*nt  of  American  Army  at  Morristown  in  1779-80^ 
309 ;  Life-ffuard  and  their  Duties— Pulaski  and  bis  Cavsky 
— Effect  of  Alarm  Guns.  310 ;  Suflerings  and  Fortitude  of  the 
Army  — Secret  Expedltioa  of  Stiriiag— Extreme  Cold— 
Deatli  of  Mirallea,  311 ;  Mutiny— Excuses  for  the  MovemeBt 
—  Injustice  toward  the  Soldiers  —  Policy  and  Success  of 
Wayne,  312;  Adjustment  of  Diflkultiea— Emissaries  of  C&d- 
ton— Patriotism  of  the  Mutineers— Fate  of  the  Emisssiies, 
313;  Mutiny  of  die  New  Jersey  Line— Prompt  ActfaM  of 
Waahingto»— Success  of  Howe.  314. 

Encampment  of  British  on  Bunker  HQl.  530. 

Enoampment  of  Hessians  near  Bennington  in  1777, 306. 

Encampment  of  Washinstoa  at  Cambridge  in  1775, 567. 

EuKravers  of  the  Revolution.  Notice  of;  317,  421. 

Ep&copacy  designed  for  America.  450 ;  Oppodtion  to,  4ea 

Epitaph  for  Colonel  Scammel,  431 ;  Borke-GoMsralth,  504. 

EraUne,  Sir  WilMam.  in  Es^edltioo  to  Danbury.  408;  In  81ur 
mish  at  Compo.  410. 

Esopus  the  Capital  of  New  York  in  1777,  388. 

Evacuation  of  New  Haven  in  1779,  425. 

Everett,  Honorable  Edward,  Speech  at  Coocord  in  1850. 55i 

Ewing.  Colonel,  Letter  of,  about  Discovery  of  Frances  Slooan^ 
368. 

Expedition.  Foraging,  under  Baume,  to  Bemrfngton-^astrao' 
tions  from  Burgoyne— 4ndian  Allies — ^irmWi  near  Csb- 
bridge,  392 ;  Measure  for  defending  new  Hamp^ilre— Lsng- 
don's  Patriotism— Raising  of  Troops,  383 ;  Stark's  Refosal  to 
accompany  Lincoln — Censure  of  Congress — Result— More- 
menta  to  onpose  Baume,  394 ;  Preparatiooa  for  Battle— Ks- 
position  of^  the  British  Troops— Errors  and  DifBciMes  ia 
Correction,  395 ;  Skirmishing  in  the  Rain— Hessian  EDCsnp* 
ment— Stark's  Promise  and  Fulfillment.  396. 

Expedition  to  Canada  under  Arnold  in  1775,  90;  Voysge  «p 
the  Kennebec— Dead  River— Return  of  Ezios  to  Cambridge 
without  Orders— His  Trial  and  Acquittal.  192;  Periloos  Voj- 
age  down  the  Chaudiere— Narrow  Escape— Timely  ReUef 
for  the  Troops,  193;  Manifesto  of  Washington  to  Arnold- 
Joined  by  Indians  Natanis  and  Sabatis— Arrival  at  Point  i^ 
— Incidento  of  the  March,  194.  • 

Expedition  to  Currytown.  under  Captain  Groaa,  in  1*^— Bsl* 
tie  at  New  DorUch,  294 ;  Death  or  Captain  M'Kim— Pri«)0- 
ers.  295. 

Expedition  of  Governor  Tryon  to  Danbary  in  1777— Object- 
Landing  of  the  British  at  Compo— Riaing  of  the  Milltis— 
Character  of  the  People.  402;  March  of  Brnish  into  Danbary 
— Head-quarters  of  Ofllcers.  403;  Imprudence  of  some  Citi' 
zens— RetaUation  of  British— Burning  of  the  ViUage,  404; 
Estimated  Damage.  405;  British  attw^ed  by  Wooster— Re- 
turn Fire— Death  of  Wooater— Aoproach  of  Arnold,  408; 
Barricade  at  Ridgefield— Bravery  of^Amold— Narrow  Eseaps 
—March  to  Compo,  409 ;  Skirmish  with  Erskine— Cooneeci- 
cut  Militia— Action  of  Congress  concerning  Arnold,  4101 

Expedition  to  Easton  against  Six  Nattons  in  1779,  under  Sulli- 
van, 336. 

Expedition  against  German  Plata  in  1778.  225. 

Expedition,  maraudins.  up  the  Hudson,  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1777 — Landing  at  Kingston.  Rhinebeck  Plata,  and 
other  Places — ^Burning  Houses— Destruction  of  other  Proper- 
ty, 388. 

Expedition  to  Horseneck  Landing  in  1779,  trader  Tryon— Skir- 
mish at  Greenwich  between  British  advance  Guards  and  Pnt- 
nam's  Scouts— Defeat  of  Americana— Escape  ot  Putnam— 
Tryon  plunders  the  Inhabitants,  add  retreata  to  Rye  and 
Kind's  Bridge.  412. 

Expedition  against  Indians  ia  Western  New  York  in  1779.  ua- 
der  Sullivan,  272 ;  Capture  and  Execution  of  Hare  and  New- 
berry—Information  from  Genera]  Schuyler — Damming  Ot- 
sego Lak»^Ita  Effects,  273;  March  of  Sullivan's  Forces- 
Fortifications  of  the  Enemy— Battie,  274;  Effect  of  the  Artil- 
lery—Retreat of  the  Enemy— Destmction  of  Catherioestown 
and  other  Villages  and  Plantations,  275 ;  Approach  to  Genesee 
— Council  of  Indian  Village*— Battle— Capture  and  Tortme 
of  Lieutenant  Boyd.  276 ;  Destruction  of  Genesee  and  sur- 
rounding Country — Picture  of  the  Desolation — Wasfaingtta 
receives  the  Name  of  Anna  ta  kau-les  (Town  Destroyer),  277: 
Return  of  invading  Army— Arrival  at  Wyoming— Oneidai 
driven  from  Home,  278. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  ^be  Ohio  Valley,  under  M'lntosh 
hi  1778,  264. 

Expedition  ajgainst  Indians  in  Onondaga  Valley  in  1779.  undn 
General  Clinton — Destruction  of  Towns,  270;  Alarm  of  tbs 
Oneidas,  271. 

Escpedition  against  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians  In  1696,  under 
Frontenac  216. 

Expedition  against  Indians  at  Oswegatchle  in  1779,  under  Clin- 
ton—Attack^n  CobelakiU— Scalptag  Parties,  271. 
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Expe^tlon  agaiiut  Indians  In  Wyoming  Valley  in  1778,  under 
Butler.  363. 

Expedition  against  Indians  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  1779,  under 
dallivan,  363. 

Expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord  under  Colonel  SmiUi 
and  Major  Pitcaim— Lexington  in  Arma— Midnight  March  of 
British,  523;  Approach  to  Lexington — Citizens  alarmed  by 
Bells,  Guns,  and  Drums— Militia  called  to  the  Green— Skir- 
mish—Eight  Patriots  killed,  524 ;  Patriots  disperse— People 
of  Concord  aroxxaed — Assembling  of  Militia — Town  invest- 
ed  by  British,  525;  Destruction  of  Property— Rapid  Aug. 
mentation  of  Militia— Preparations  for  Action,  526;  Battle  at 
Concord  Bridge— Retreat  of  British  io  Village  —  Scalping 
Story  explained,  527 ;  Retreat  of  Enemy  from  Concord— An- 
noyance on  Road  by  Militia,  528 ;  Junction  of  Troops  of 
Percy  and  Smith — Retreat  to  Charlestown— Skirmishes  at 
West  Cambridge  and  Prdspect  HUl  529. 

Expedition  against  Montreal,  under  Winthrop,  in  1669— Fail- 
ure, 451. 

Expedition,  Naval,  off  Sandy  Hook  in  1776,  under  Dayton  and 
Alescander,  328 ;  Capture  of  British  Provision  Ship.  329. 

Expedition,  Naval,  against  Niagara  in  1755,  under  Governor 
SliirieT,  217. 

Expedition  to  New  Haven,  under  Tryon,  in  1779 — Landing  of 
Troops,  422 ;  Alarm— Bravery  of  Militia— Battle  on  Milford 
Hill— Death  of  Campbell,  423;  Entrance  of  Enemy— Treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Daggett— Landing  of  Tryon,  424 :  Conduct  of 
Enemy— People  on  East  Rock — Evacuation  by  British,  425. 

Expedition  against  New  York,  under  Washington,  in  1781— 
Conference  with  the  French  at  Wothersfield— Plans  of  Pro- 
cedure—Junction of  Armies  near  Dobb's  Ferrv— Ineffectual 
Attempts  upon  New  York— Enterprise  abandoned— Wash- 
ington and  Forces  proceed  to  Yorktown.  436. 

Eicpedition,  maraudinc,  to  Nor  walk,  under  Tryon,  in  1779— 
I>e«truction  of  the  Village — Conduct  of  Tryon,  414. 

Expedition  to  Staten  Island  in  1780.  under  Lord  Stirling.  311. 

Expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  pursuit  of  Jolmson  in  1781,  un- 
der Clinton  and  Van  Schaick,  290. 

Expedition  to  Tryon  Coun^  in  1780,  under  Clinton  and  Van 
Rensselaer— Dispatch  of  Orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  at  Fort 
Paris — Engagement  at  Fort  Key ser— Death  of  Brown,  280; 
Pursuit  of  Johnson  by  Van  Rensselaer— Inaction  of  the  Ia^ 
ter— Battie  of  Klock's  Field— Capture  of  Tories,  281 ;  Pur- 
suit of  Johnson  and  Brant — Conduct  of  Van  Rensselaer — 
Capture  of  Vrooman  and  his  Party — Threatened  Invasion, 
282 ;  Gloomy  Prospect  in  the  Mohawk  Country— Patriotism 
of  Colonel  Willea-Uis  Command  of  Tryon  Militia.  283. 

Expedition  to  V^yoming  Valley  in  1775,  under  Plunket — Re- 

Sulsed  by  the  Yankees— Council  of  War— Enterprise  abau- 
oned,  348. 
Expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1784.  under  Armstrong,  373. 
Expenditures  of  British  Government  on  Account  of  America 
prior  to  Revolution,  456. 

Fairfield— Origin  of  Name,  416 ;  Described  by  Dr.  Dwight— De- 
struction of;  425 ;  Tnron's  Apology — Extent  of  Destruction, 
426 ;  Treatment  of  Mrs.  Buckley— Interference  of  General 
Silliman— Humphrey's  Elegy  on  Baming  of^  427;  Tryon's 
Retreat  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  428. 

Falls,  Cohoes',  described,  35 ;  Montmoronci,  203 ;  St  Ann*8  Rap- 
ids, in  River  St  Lawrence,  described,  206 ;  Cedar  Rapids,  207 ; 
Niagara,  327. 

Fanaticism  in  New  England.  449. 

Faneuil  Hall  described- Burned  in  1761— Enlarged  in  1805, 
479 ;  Meeting  held  in.  to  consider  Port  Bill  in  1774,  507. 

Faneuil,  Peter,  Founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,|479. 

Farrar,  Captain  Jonathan,  at  Battle  of  Lexington.  52.*$. 

Febiger,  Adjutant  Christian,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  546. 

-  Federalist,"  Notice  of,  384. 

Fellows,  General,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heights,  SO;  Situation 
of  his  Detachment,  74. 

Fermoy.  Gen.  De.  Imprudence  ot  at  Mount  Independence,  135. 

Feu  de  Joie,  Toast  at  in  Sullivan's  Army.  270. 

Finances  of  Revolutionary  Government — Emission  of  Bills  of 
Credit,  316 ;  Continental  paper  Money— Form  of  Bills— De- 
vices and  Mottoes,  317 ;  New  emissions  of  Bills — Counter- 
fisits  issued  by  Tocies— First  coined  Money,  318 ;  Deprecia- 
tion of  paper  Money— Confusion  in  Trade— Foreign  and 
domestic  Debt- Value  of  Bills  in  Specie,  319;  Laws  passed 
making  paper  Money  legal  Tender— Waahington's  Deprpca- 
tion  of  the  Law— lU  large  Issues  encourage  Tories.  320; 
General  Greeue  charged  with  enriching  himself  at  public 
Expense  — Excitement  throushout  the  Country— Riot  at 
Philadelphia— Convention  at  Hartford,  321. 

Finch.  Mr.,  Prisoner  at  Wyoming.  361. 

Fish,  Jabez,  Notice  of,  360. 

Fisheries,  New  England,  Bill  for  Destroying,  52a 

Fitch,  Governor  Thomas.  Notice  oC  414. 

Flag,  American,  Devices  oC  192;  Ingenions,  242;  American, 
wanted  by  Indians  for  Decoy.  350;  Pine  Tree,  described,  570, 
576 ;  Continental  Marine.  576. 

Fleet,  Formation  of,  on  Lake  Champlain,  163;  British.  Arrives 
off  Sandy  Hook  in  1778, 331 :  Of  Admiral  Howe  returns  from 
Newport  to  New  York  In  1778,  3.'I2;  British,  arrive  off  Nor- 
walk  Islands  in  1777,  402 ;  French,  blockaded  in  Narragan- 
•ett  Bay  by  British.  435 ;  British,  off  Block  Island  in  1761, 436. 


Florida  disoovered  by  Ponce  De  Leon,  29 ;  Invaded  by  De 
Soto.  30. 

Flucker,  Thomaa,  Notice  of;  515, 

Fonda,  Major  Jelles,  Notice  of;  280l 

Foot.  Ezra,  Notice  of,  407. 

Ford.  Honorable  Gabriel  Notice  of;  306,  314.  315. 

Ford,  Mrs.,  House  of.  Head- quarters  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 
and  Tilghman,  310. 

Forman,  Judge.  Anecdote  oC  229. 

Fortifications  at  Van  Schaick's  Island,  36.  41 ;  Fort  Schuyler 
or  Fort  Stanwix.  38.  231,  23T\  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, 39;  At  Haver's  Island.  41;  At  Bemis's  Heights,  49;  At 
Stillwater,  58 ;  Fort  Hardy,  71 ;  Of  Burgoyne's  Camp,  Re- 
mains  of;  89;  Fort  Edward,  93,  95;  Fort  Miller,  94;  Terms 
in.  defined,  96;  Fort  William  Henry— Fort  George,  106;  Fort 
William  Henry,  Destruction  of— Fort  Gage— Fort  Georgo, 
Ruins  of.  112;  Fort  Ticonderoga  or  CariUon,  115. 118;  Fort 
Howe,  115 ;  On  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  119 ;  At  Crown  Point, 
120 ;  At  Mount  Independence,  133 ;  Fort  Aon — Present  Ap- 
pearance of;  139;  Fort  St  Frederick,  150;  Crown  Point  De- 
scription and  present  Appearance  ot  151 ;  At  Isle  Aux  Noix 
—Near  Plattsborgh.  166 ;  At  Rouse's  Point*  167 ;  At  St  John's, 
169. 172 ;  At  Chambly,  171, 174, 289 ;  At  Moutii  of  Sorel  River, 
183;  At  Cape  Diamond,  near  Quebec,  198 ;  At  Cedar  Rapids, 
207 ;  Fort  Wellington,  near  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, 210 ;  Near  Ogdonsburah,  212 ;  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  Captured  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  in  1758.  215 ; 
At  Oswego,  216,  217,  220;  Fort  Ontario,  217;  Fort  Niaga- 
ra, 216,  f&4 :  Forts  Stanwix,  Newport,  and  Ball.  231 ;  Fort 
Johnson,  232;  Fort  Davton,  on  German  Plata,  243;  Fort 
Schuyler,  Topography  ol,  249 ;  Destroyed  by  Fire  and  Flood 
in  1781,  252.  282 ;  Fort  Herkimer  or  Fort  Dayton,  254 ;  Fort 
Herkimer,  Topography  ot  255 ;  Fort  Plain,  Plan  and  Descrip- 
tion of.  261 :  Fort  Clyde— Fort  Plank,  262;  In  Schoharie  Val- 
ley,  265,  279,  280;  In  Cherry  VaHey.  266;  Middle  Fort,  279; 
Lower  Fort— Fort  Qnnter,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  280,  290 ;  Fort 
Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  S80;  Fort  Rensselaer,  in  Mohawk 
Valley.  283;  Fort  M'Kean.  295;  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany). 
301 ;  Fort  Nonsense.  306 ;  Fort  Lee.  307 ;  Forty  Fort  and  Fort 
Wintermoot  in  Valley  of  Wyoming,  340,  351 ;  Fort  Durkee, 
345;  Fort  Wyoming,  346;  Fort  Jenkins,  at  Wyoming.  351 ; 
Names  and  Position  of  all  Forts  in  Wyoming,  353 ;  Forty 
Fort  Site  of;  365;  Fort  Dickinson.  Wyoming.  373;  Fitch's 
Point  413:  Fort  Hale  or  Littia  Fort  on  Black  Rock,  New 
Haven,  424.  425;  Old  Forts  in,  at  Boston,  451;  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  478;  Of  Boston  Neck,  513;  In 
Vicinity  of  Boston  afWr  Battie  of  Lexington,  537,  56a  567, 
571 ;  On  Breed's  HUl.  540:  At  Boston.  574 ;  On  Bunker  Hill, 
539 ;  On  Plowed  Hill,  571 ;  At  Lechmere  Point,  555 ;  At 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  568. 

Forty  Fort  358,  365. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  first  Speech  of,  in  Parliament  on  Boston 
Port  Bill.  503;  Satirizes  George  HI..  519. 

France  acknowledges  Independence  of  United  States  in  1778, 
87. 

Francis,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battie  of  Hubbardton,  146. 

Franklin.  Dr.  Benjamin,  Christening  of;  114 ;  Matures  Plan  for 
Convention  at  Albany  in  1754,  300 ;  Inventa  Stove  in  1742, 
328;  Advocates  Stamp  Act  in  Comrresa  at  Albany  in  1754. 
461 :  Advice  to  Ingersoll,  466;  Republishes  Letters  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Farmer"  in  London  ana  Paris,  476 ;  Chosen  Agent 
for  Massachusetts,  493 ;  Publishes  Letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
others  in  London.  494 ;  Summoned  before  Privy  Council — 
Vow  on  dismissal  as  Postmaster  General,  495 ;  Visita  Dis- 
senters in  North  of  England  to  enlist  them  in  American 
Cause,  517 ;  Sends  forth  Address  to  People  of  England  and 
others.  519 ;  Sails  for  America,  abandoning  all  Hope  of  Rec- 
onciliation. .'S21 :  Appointed  by  Congress  Post  master  Gen- 
eral in  1775— Post-office  Account-book,  568;  Receives  Bal- 
ance due  for  Services  as  Colonial  AKcnt  in  England— Pays 
five  Hundred  Dollars  as  charitable  Donation  for  Relief  of 
wounded  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Widows  and  Or- 
phans of  the  killed.  .')75. 

Franklin,  Colonel  John,  investa  Wilkesbarre  Fort  in  1784,  372 ; 
Drives  Commissioners  from  Valley  of  Wyoming— Arrested 
for  Treason.  375 ;  Discharged,  376. 

Fraser,  General,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 :  Death  oC  52; 
Account  of  Death  of.  by  Baroness  Rcidesel— Place  of  Death 
of— Last  Request  of,  granted.  65;  Burial  of— Humanity  of 
Americans  toward.  66 ;  Burial-place  of,  70. 

Free-masonry  at  Morristown.  .307. 

Freneau.  Philip.  Quotations  from.  37,  43,  SOS,  537, 571. 

Frey,  Major,  captured  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyl<*r,  248. 

Frontfnac  Count  Louis,  Expedition  against  Five  Nations  In 
1696,  216. 

Frost,  Captabi.  at  Darien  in  1781,  414. 

Fulton,  Robert,  first  Steamboat  on  Hudson — Price  of  Pnsasge 
of;  35. 

Gage.  General  Thomas,  Notice  of.  478,  480,  483 :  Arrives  in 
Boston  in  1774,  507;  Becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Eyes  of  Bos- 
tonians.  K9\  Attempta  to  seize  Arms  and  Ammunition  at 
Cambridge  in  1774.  514 ;  Sends  Expedition  against  Concord 
in  1775. 5-^ ;  Restrictions  and  Perfidy  of,  in  Boston  after  Bat. 
tin  of  l^exington.  535;  Soliloquy  of.  537;  Summons  Councfl 
of  War  on  Morning  of  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  540;  Bums 
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Charlettown  widi  Carcaas,  549 ;  RecaHed  to  make  Explana- 
tion to  King  George  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Biographical 
Sketch  oC  573. 

Gall.  General,  at  Battle  of  Bemla's  Heighta,  50. 

Ganseroort,  Colonel  Peter,  appointed  to  Command  Port  Schvy- 
ler— Biographical  Sketch  or,  240 ;  Lettera  to  General  Schuy- 
ler imploring  Aid,  241 ;  In  Expedition  againatOnondagaa,  270. 

Gardinier.  Captain,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  247. 

Gardner,  Henry,  appointed  Receiver  General  of  Maaaachuaetta 
in  1774.  516. 

Gardner,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU— Death  ot,  drama- 
tized. 546. 

Garrick'a  Couplet  on  Goldamith.  504. 

Garth.  General  Notice  oC  427,  428. 

Gatea,  General,  auperaeded  by  Schuyler,  38 :  Withdrawal,  30; 
Supersedes  Schuyler— ArriTal  at  Van  Schaick's  Island.  42; 
Quarters  at  Bemis's  Heights,  47;  Advances  to  Stillwater,  48; 
Increase  of  Army  at  Stillwater,  59 ;  Kindneaa  to  British  In- 
valids at  Stillwater,  73 ;  Terms  proposed  to  Burgoyne,  78 ; 
Introduction  to  Burgoyne.  80 ;  Awarded  Gold  Medal,  84 : 
Letter  to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Massacre  of  Women  and 
Children,  100;  Letter  to  Burgoyne  in  1777,  389. 

Geake,  Samuel,  Notice  o^  242. 

Genesee  Valley,  Deatruction  of;  its  Towns  and  Property  hi 
1779,277. 

Genesee  River,  Notice  of,  224. 

George  II.,  Death  of^  announced  to  his  Heir,  457. 

George  IIU  Accession  of,  456;  Biographical  Sketch  o^  457; 
Sadrized  by  Fox.  519. 

Gerard,  M.,  Minister  from  France,  succeeded  by  Luzerne,  311. 

German  Flats,  Origin  of  Name,  253 ;  Stone  Church  at  254 ; 
Expedition  asainst— Destruction  of  Settlement  bv  Brant  in 
1778,  255 ;  Rencounter  at,  between  WordsworUi  and  In- 
dians, 298. 

Gerrish.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  at  Head  of  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, 522. 

Getman.  Captain,  at  Schell's  Bush,  299. 

Gibbon.  Edward,  takes  Sides  witii  Americana  oo  Eve  of  Revo- 
lution—Biographical  Sketch  of  519. 

Gi-en-gwa-tah,  Seneca  Chief;  at  Battle  of  Wyoming,  354. 

Girty,  Simon,  Tory,  264. 

Glen's  Falls.  Scenery  and  Incidents  of.  106. 

Glover  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heishts,  50. 

Gnadenhutten,  Destruction  oC  343. 

Goffe,  General,  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven, 
419.  420. 

Goldsmith.  Oliver,  Extracts  from  '*  RetaUation**— Epitaph  for 
Burke,  504. 

Gore,  Governor  Christopher,  wounded  in  Riot  at  Boston  when 
Boy.  489. 

Gould,  Colonel  Death  oC  409. 

Government,  British,  caricatured,  158. 

Grafton.  Duke  of;  Augustus  Henry — Policy  of— Biogn^hical 
Sketch  o^  482. 

Grasshopper,  Field-piece,  Notice  ot  279. 

Grave  of  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,  148 ;  Ethan  Allen,  161 ;  Near 
Fort  Jenkins.  Wyoming,  of  Victims  scnlped,  353 ;  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butier,  367 ;  Huguenots  at  Kingston.  389 ;  Grenenil 
Wooster— Its  Marks  obliterated,  406;  Colonel  Humphreys 
at  New  Haven— Major  Campbell,  424 ;  Amold'a  Wife,  429 ; 
Vault  of  Mather  Family,  561. 

Gravea,  Admiral  in  Command  of  British  Fleet  at  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  540. 

Great  Tree.  Seneca  Chief;  Treachery  of,  at  Schoharie.  967. 

Greene,  General,  charged  with  enricbins  himself  at  public  Ex- 
pense, 321;  In  Command  at  Sprinsfield  in  1780,  323:  Head- 
Quarters  near  Middlebrook,  with  Washington,  in  1778,  332 ; 
t  Bunker  Hill  566. 

Greenland  and  Iceland,  mild  Climate  of;  in  former  Times,  21. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  Regiment  of;  at  Ticonderoga,  155 ;  Cap- 
tured Crown  Point  in  1775,  153. 

Greenfield  HiU,  Notice  of,  417. 

Gregg,  Captain,  Adventure  of.  252. 

Gregg,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Bennington.  394. 

Granville,  George,  biographical  Sketch  of— Originator  of  Stamp 
Act,  460;  Speech  of;  47L 

Gridley,  Captain  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  539,  54.T 

Gridley,  Colonel  Richard,  wounded  at  Battie  of  Bunker  HiU— 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  546. 

Gross.  Captain.  Expedition  to  Currytown,  294. 

Grummon's  Hill  described,  415. 

Gunn.  Abel  Notice  of;  384. 

Guy,  Park.  234. 

Haddin.  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Haldimand.  Sir  Frederick,  Threat  of,  executed  against  the 

Oneidas  in  1779,  278. 
Hale,  Captain  Nathan,  Notice  ot  425. 
Hale,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  51 ;  at  Battle  of  Hubbard- 

ton — Censured  for  Cowardice — Death  of,  145. . 
Halleck.  Quotation  from,  337,  364. 
Hamilton,  Brigadier  General  (English),  at  Battle  of  Bemis*s 

Ueit^ts,  50. 
Hamilton,  General  Alexander,  Anecdote  of,  315;  Advocate  of 

the  Constitution— Soppresses  Doctors'  Mob  in  New  York,  384. 


I  Hamilton,  Gerard  (Single-speech  Hamilton),  Notke  at,  471 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  Anecdote  ot.  at  Expeditioo  to  Danbarv,  403. 

Hamilton.  Mra.  (Miss  Schurler),  Notice  of;  315. 

HammeU.  Major,  Notice  of;  242. 

Hanunond.  Lebbeus,  Notice  of;  356, 370i 

Hand  bills  issued  at  Boston.  496,  507,  572. 

Hancock.  John.  Liberality  ot,  473 ;  Member  of  Boston  (^oi»> 
mittee  of  Corresp<mdeiMse  in  1774,  513 ;  Captain  of  (roverB- 
or's  Independent  Cadeta— Dismissal  from,  by  Gfsse.  514; 
Chosen  President  of  Provincial  Consress  at  Concord  m  1774, 
515 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  (see  Biography  of  Signen  of 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Appendix)— Retires  to  Wo> 
burn  for  Safety.  523 ;  Anecdote  of,  on  signiag  Declaration  of 
Independence,  537 ;  Mementoes  o^  561 ;  On  C!ommittee  to 
draught  Inatructions  for  and  Commission  of  Genersl  Vfut^ 
ington.  563. 

Hancock,  John,  Nephew  of  the  Patriot  Notice  of  561. 

Hand,  General  Edward,  biographical  Sketch  of— In  SnSiTiD'i 
Expedition,  274.., 

Han  Yerry,  Oneida  Sachem,  Notice  ot,  S78. 

Hare.  Capture  and  Execution  oC  273. 

Uardenburg,  Lieutenant,  in  Expedition  against  OswegiteUe, 
271.,—- ' 

Hamage,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  55. 

Harper,  Captain  Alexander,  Capture  o^  by  Tories  and  IndiiD% 

Harper,  Colonel  John,  aent  to  Oghkwaga— Returns  to  Haipen- 
field,  237 ;  Destroys  Schoyere  in  17TO,  275 ;  In  Bfohawk  Val- 
ley, 289. 

Harrington.  Jonathan,  Caleb,  and  AbUah.  Notice  oC  553, 55i 

Harrison,  Robert  H.,  succeeds  Joseph  Reed  as  Secretuy  to 
Washington.  567. 

Hartford.  Convention  at,  hi  1779.  381.  432 ;  Fhvt  SeltleiDeat 
of— Organized  aa  one  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  En^snd 
in  1643,  433;  Inddento  of.  434.  435. 

HarUey.  Colonel  at  Wvomin '.  3(3. 

Harvard,  Reverend  John,  endows  UnlTenity  bearing  hli  owa 
Name  in  1638,  555. 

Haynes,  John,  first  Governor  of  Connecticut,  433. 

Head  quarters  of  Revolutionary  Oflkera  at  Bemis's  Heiriits  ia 
1777.  45 ;  Of  Officers  of  Northern  Army  at  Albany.  354;  Of 
Waahington  at  Morristown,  306,  309,  310;  At  New  Windsor, 
oo  the  Hudson.  313 ;  At  White  Plains  in  1778,  331 ;  At  Fred- 
oricksbura^-Mlddlebnjok.  332;  Of  Steuben  at  Middlebrook 
in  1779. 3& ;  Of  Colonel  Butler  at  Wlntermoof  s  Fort  ia  1778^ 
353;  Of  Agnew  and  Erskine  on  Expedition  to  Danbury  m 
1777.403;  Of  Putnam  at  Reading  in  1779.411;  OfTryoast 
Fairfield,  427;  At  Cambridge  in  1775.  555.  556. 

Heath.  General  in  Command  of  Hudson  Highlands  hi  1777. 
307;  Receives  his  Appointment  in  1775^  516;  At  Battle  of 
Bunker  HiU.  566. 

Hendrick.  Mohawk  SacheiA.  Notice  of— Anecdote  oC106;  Hli 
Eloquence,  107;  Rebuke  to  Governor  Delancy.  109. 

Henry.  Patrick,  Ek>quence  and  Revolutiaiis  o^  ag^nst  Stasqi 
Act  in  1765.  466. 

Henry,  Judge,  Notice  of— In  Expedition  to  Canada  hi  1775,1%. 

Herkimer,  Abraham  and  (Jeorge,  appointed  to  shoot  Bnat'i 
Attendants,  238. 

Herkimer,  (General,  sent  to  Oghkwagn— Interview  witii  Brut, 
238  i  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  245;  Wounded.  246;  Resi- 
dence of— His  Grave,  260 ;  Incidenta  of  his  Deatii,  26L 

Herrick.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Benninaton.  397. 

Heasians,  Origin  of  Name  of— At  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  Lufi- 
crous  Appearance  of;  after  the  Surrender  of  Saratoga— Ad- 
vent into  Cambridge— Kindneaa  of  the  People  towud,  83; 
Encampment  Of,  near  Bennington  in  1777, 396L' 

Hewett.  Captain,  at  Wyoming,  SS3. 

Hewea.  George  R.  T..  Member  of  **  Boston  Tea  Party"— Hts 
Character— Patriotiaro— Deatii.  509. 

Hill  George.  Quotation  fh>m,  485. 

Hill.  Thoroaa.  Notice  of.  554. 

Hillhouae,  Captain,  at  Battie  of  Milford  Hill  423. 

Hillhouse.  Honor^>l«  James,  planta  Elms  at  New  Haven.  426. 

Hillsborough.  Eari  oC  drculnr  Letter  to  Colonie^  484. 

Historians,  Local  of  Central  New  York,  292L 

Historical  Society  of  (Connecticut,  Relics  In  O>11ection  of,  437, 
438,  439;  Of  Maaaachuaetts.  ReUcs  hi  CoUection  of.  662. 

History,  early,  of  America.  15;  Testimony  ot  relative  u>  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  55 ;  Of  Skeneaboroudi  or  Whiti^all  137;  Of 
Montreal  178 ;  Of  Quebec,  183. 184 ;  Of  Syracuae.  229 ;  True 
Aim  of.  248 ;  Of  (Serman  Plata.  253 ;  Of  Tryon  County.  S93 
Of  Albany,  301 ;  Of  Wyoming.  340;  Of  K&gston,  385,  386 
Of  tiie  Huguenots.  386;  Of8aW4l6;  Of  New  Haven.  418 
Of  Puritana.440;  Of  Boston,  445 ;  Of  Quakers,  450 ;  Of  Cam- 
bridge, 555. 

Hobart,  John  Sloas,  one  of  the  first  Judges  of  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  in  1777,^87. 

Holcomb,  Luther,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403. 

Holdemess,  Lord.  Notice  of  302. 

HoUenback,  Mr.  Notice  of,  360. 

Hompasch,  Baron,  Daughter  of;  elopes  to  America  with  Boling- 
broke.  329. 

Honeywood.  Quotation  from.  485. 

Hooker,  Reverend  Thomas.  Notice  o^  433. 

Hooaick  Falls,  Description  of.  39L 

House,  Rddesel  at  Saratoga.  89;  Block,  Fort  Plain,  96S;  But- 
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Icr.  in  Mohawk  Valley,  285;  Sir  John  JohnMn  (Hall),  886; 
Kane,  *£t2 ;  Mansion  of  General  Schuyler.  Albany,  304 ;  Waah- 
iDifion  and  Schuyler's  Uead-qoartcrs,  Morriatown,  315;  Ma- 
Ihewa,  d!£i;  Old  Tavern,  EUrabethport,  328  ;  Liberty  Hall— 
Elizabethtown  Point,  329 ;  Steuben'*  Head-quarters,  Middle- 
brook.  333 ;  Wintermoot's  Fort,  351 ;  Rcd»  375 ;  Van  Kleek, 
Poughkeepsle.  383;  Livingston,  near  Poughkeepsie,  385; 
(Constitution,  Kingston,  New  Yorli,  387 ;  Yeoman,  388 ;  Put- 
nam's Head-quarters,  Reading,  Connecticut,  411 ;  Buckley, 
Norwalk.  416, 426 ;  Residence  of  Arnold  in  New  Haven,  421 ; 
First  Meeting,  in  Connecticut.  433 ;  Webb,  Wethersfield.  436 ; 
Province,  Boston,  474 ;  Fanenil  HaU.  Boston,  479 ;  Old  South 
Meetinff.  Boston,  described.  490;  Hancock,  Boston,  507; 
Clark,  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  523, 553 ;  Barrett,  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  526 ;  Washington's  Uead-quartera,  Cambridge, 
555 ;  Reidesel,  Cambridge.  557, 

Howe,  Lord  Viscount  George,  Expedition  of,  under  Abercrom- 
bie,  113;  Bravery  of;  at  Ticonderoga,  118;  His  I>eath— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  119. 

Howe.  Admiral,  Return  of  Fleet  o£  from  Newport  to  New  York 
in  1778,  332;  Arrives  olf  Sandy  Hook  in  1776,  386. 

Howe.  General  Robert  ordered  to  Pompton  by  Washington  to 
quell  RebelUoQ  in  1781.  314. 

Howe.  General  Sir  William,  Duplicity  of,  concerning  the  Troops 
of  Burgoyne,  82 ;  Sent  with  his  Brother  Richard  on  Commis- 
sion to  American  Congress  in  1777 — ^Tbeir  Proclamation,  308 ; 
Fits  out  Expedition  to  Danbury.  402 ;  Arrival  oC  at  Boston 
in  1775.  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537 ;  In  Command  at  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  541 ;  His  Esteem  of  Dr.  Warren,  548 ;  Left  in 
Command  of  Boston  on  recalling  of  Gage,  573 ;  Issues  Proc- 
lamations exciting  Indignation  of  Washington,  574. 

Hubbardton,  first  Settlement  of— Battle-ground  of;  144 ;  Battle- 
field of.  described.  146. 

Hubley,  Colonel,  Notice  oC  278. 

Huddlestone.  Spy.  Execution  o(,  384. 

Hudson  River,  Steam-boats  of;  35;  Difficulty  in  crossing,  in 

1777,  41. 

Hudson,  Hendrick,  explores  North  River  in  1609,  300. 
Huguenots.  Colony  of.  destroyed  by  Spaniards,  in  Florida,  in 

1564, 32 ;  History  of;  386;  Graves  of;  at  Kingston,  New  York, 

389. 
UuU.  Mioor,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50;  Biographical 

Sketch  of,  55. 
Huntington.  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury.  403. 
Hvmphreys.  Colonel  David,  Quotation  from.  427,  428 ;  Soldier* 

e>et  of  the  Revolution.  428, 431 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— His 
onuraent,  429. 
Hard,  Nathaniel,  copper-plate  Engraver.  Notice  of,  317. 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  biographical  Sketch  of— His  House  a^ 
tacked,  467  ;  His  other  Property  attacked  in  Boston  In  1765, 
468 ;  appointed  Governor  of  MassachusetU  in  1771,  493. 

Immigrants.  Pilgrim.  Influx  of;  In  1634.  448. 

Incursion  of  Sir  John  Johnson  into  Schoharie  Country  in  1780— 
Attack  on  Schoharie  Forts— Boldness  of  Murphy.  279;  John- 
son's March  to  Fort  Hunter— Destruction  of  Property,  280. 

Incursion  of  Sir  John  Johnson  with  Indians  and  Tories  into 
Mohawk  Valley  in  1780.  288 ;  Captures  Sammons's  Familv— 
Destroys  their  Dwelling— Cruelties  and  Crimea  of  Invaders 
—Recovery  of  hidden  Plate — Retreat  to  Canada.  289. 

incursion  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781— Ac- 
tion of  Willett— Battle  at  Johnstown- Adventures  of  Sam- 
mons,  290 :  Retreat  of  British— Flicht  on  West  Canada  Creek 
-i».  Hth  of  Walter  Butler- Last  Battle  near  the  Mohawk, 
291. 

Independence  of  United  States  acknowledged  by  France  in 

1778.  87. 

Indepttndenu  or  Separatists.  441. 

Indians.  American— Aztecs,  16;  Bahama,  25 ;  Origin  and  Name 
of;  26;  At  Battle  of  Stillwater.  59  ;  Hendrick.  the  Mohawk  Sa- 
chem. Account  of— Anecdote  of,  106  ;  Eloquence  of;  107;  Six 
Nations,  described,  109 ;  In  Ambush,  near  Fort  Ann,  140;  Mo- 
lang  rescues  Putnam  from,  141 :  War— Feast  of,  on  Bouquet 
River.  159  ;  Interview  of,  with  Burgoyne  at  Bouquet  River- 
Speech  of  nn  Iroquois,  160 ;  Jealousy  of,  near  Montreal  in  1760, 
178;  Nonridi;ewockor  Abenakcs,  19L :  Natanis and  Sabatis,  join 
Arnold's  Expedition  to  Canada.  194;  Massacre  of  Sherburne's 
Corps,  near  Cedar  Rapids — Caughnawagns— The  seven  Na- 
tions of  Canada— Brant,  908 :  St  Regis  Villnge.  210 :  Five  Na- 
tions of  New  York  attacked  by  Frontenac  m  1696,  216;  War 
Feast  under  Brant  at  Oewcgo  in  1777,  219 ;  Capture  at  Fort 
Niagara  in  1759,  2*25;  Onondagas— HostUity  toward  Dnpuya, 
near  Syracuse.  2-.J9;  Massacre  French  and  Spanish,  near  Os- 
wego, in  16G9.  230 ;  Councils  oC  in  Mohawk  Valley,  234 ;  In 
Valley  of  Charlotte  River,  237 ;  Council  of  Six  Nations  at 
Oswego  to  form  Alliance  against  Bostonians — Seduced  by 
Promises  of  Rewards  by  Guy  Johnson — ^Their  Coalescence, 
239;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  242;  Amusement  of.  252; 
Incursion  of  Oneidas  into  Unadilla  Settlement— Five  Nations, 
Division  of.  according  to  Colden,  256;  Caughnawagas  and 
other  Tribes  threaten  Destruction  of  all  the  Settlements  in 
Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys  in  1778 — Oneidas  and  Tub- 
raroras  neutral— Faithful  to  their  Pledge— Fidelity  of  White 
Eyes,  264 ;  Council  of,  at  Johnstown — Disposition  of  diOer- 
eot  Nations,  265 :  Treachery  of  Great  Tree,  267 :  Onondagas, 
Expedition  agamst  in  1779,  270;  Council  of  Six  Nations  in 


Genesee  Valley,  1769,276 ;  Of  Genesee  Valley— Com  Planter, 
Notice  of— Address  to  President  at  Philadelphia— An  early 
Temperance  Lecturer,  277 ;  Attack  on  Schoharie  Settlements 
in  1780— Rendezvous,  379 ;  Colonel  Lewis  Atyataronghta,  an 
Oneida  Warrior,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field.  281 ;  Method  of 
Scalping.  293;  Plunder  and  Bam  Currytown,  294;  Scalp 
Mary  MiUer,  295 ;  Skirmish  with  Captain  Woodworth  at  Ger- 
man Fiats,  298 ;  Six  Nations,  Convention  of;  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  303;  Council  of;  at  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  in  1758— 
Teedyuscung,  Diplomatist  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  336; 
Anecdote  of  Old  Indian  at  Wind  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  338 ; 
Early  Tribes  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Notice  ot  341;  Jealous  of 
Count  Zinzendorf— Attempt  to  murder  him,  342;  Quarrel 
between  Shawnees  and  Delawares  about  Grasshopper,  343 ; 
Speech  of  Messenger  John  in  Wyoming  Valley  in  1775.  349 ; 
Brant  not  engaged  in  Invasion  of^Wyoming.  354;  Of  Esopus, 
massacre  andcapture  Whites  in  166^— Driven  back  to  Mount- 
ains bv  Crygicr.  .386 ;  Skirmish  near  Cambridge,  392 ;  Panic 
and  FUght  of,  at  Battle  of  Bennhigton,  in  1777,  397;  Pequots 
and  other  Connecticut  Indians.  416 ;  Destruction  of  Pequots, 
near  Fairfield,  in  1637,  417;  War  of  PequoU  in  1637.  433; 
Attack  on  Pilgrims  in  1620,  443;  Defy  Pilgrims.  444:  Meas- 
ures adopted  by  Congress  for  securing  Neutrality  in  1775. 568. 

IngUs,  Reverend  Charles,  writes  Letter  to  Joseph  Galloway  in 
Cipher,  320. 

Inman  Family,  at  Battle  of  Wyoming,  366. 

Irishmen,  enlistment  oC  in  American  Army  in  1775,  565. 

Isabella  of  Castile  and  Loon,  biographical  Sketch  of;  22;  Aidi 
Columbus,  23. 

Islands,  Thoxisand.  in  River  St  Lawrence,  314 ;  In  Boston  Har- 
bor, Skirmishes  at  after  Battle  of  Lexington,  537. 

Isle  Aux  Noix,  proposed  attack  of  British  on  French,  153;  Forti- 
fied. 162;  Historic  Associations  of;  167. 

Jackson.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 :  At  Battle  of  Spring- 
field, 324. 

Jarvis,  Stephen,  in  Expedition  to  Danbury.  402. 

Jay.  John,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congress,  383 ;  Advo- 
cate of  Constitution — Wounded  by  Stone  in  Doctor's  Mob. 
New  York.  384 ;  Chairman  of  Committee  for  drauditing  and 
reporting  State  Constitution  in  1776, 386 ;  First  Cmef  Justice 
of^tate  of  New  York,  387. 

Jefi'ries,  Dr.,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  544. 

Jenner,  biographical  Sketch  of,  307. 

Johnson,  Svr  John,  strengthens  Johnson  Hall  by  Scotch  High- 
landers, 235;  Perfidy  ot  toward  Schuyler  —  Flight  Irom 
Caughnawam,  236 ;  In  Command  of  Indians  at  Oswego,  241 ; 
At  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  345;  Recraits  Tory  Refugees  on 
St  Lawrence,  264 ;  In  Westem  New  York,  274 ;  Incursion 
of.  into  Schoharie  Country— Attack  on  Schoharie  Forts,  279 ; 
March  of;  to  Fort  Hunter.  280;  Flight  toward  Onondaga 
Lake — Escape  to  Canada  by  Oswego,  262;  Flight  toward 
Canada— Invasion  of  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  388 ;  RetreaU 
from  Johnstown— Recovers  buried  Plate,  and  conveys  it  to 
Montreal,  289;  Flight  to  Canada,  290. 

Johnson,  Lady  of  Sir  John,  conveyed  to  Albany  and  kept  as 
Hostage,  236. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  Anecdote  of.  and  Mohawk  Sachem.  106 ; 
Attack  on  his  Camp  in  1755. 106;  Captures  French  and  In- 
dians at  Fort  Niagara  in  1759, 225;  Biographical  Sketch  of— 
Seat  of— Dark  Deeds  oC  hi  Mohawk  Valley  — Effect  of  his 
Movements  on  People — Formation  of  Parties,  232 ;  Indisn 
Diploma — Amusements — Death.  288. 

Johnson.  Guy.  Residence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  334;  Sum- 
mons Grand  Council  of  Six  Nations  at  Oswego,  339. 

Johnson,  Captain  Edward,  quaint  Sayings  of,  4%. 

Johnson  Greens,  236.  241,  244.  24& 

Johnson,  Thomas,  nomhiates  Washington  for  Commander-in- 
chief,  563. 

Johnstone,  Reverend  Mr.,  of  Johnstohe  Settlement,  237. 

Johnstown.  BatUe  of.  in  1781.  290. 

Jones,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  54. 

Jones,  Lieutenant  David,  retirement  to  Canada  in  consequence 
of  Murder  of  Jane  M'Crea,  100. 

Junius,  Letters  of— Joint  Authorship  attributed  to  Colonel 
Barr§,  Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  and  Counselor  Dunning,  4G3. 

Kalm's  Description  of  Albany  in  1749,  301. 

Kean,  John,  Notice  of,  329. 

Keats.  Quotation  from.  44. 

Kimble's  Mountain,  306. 

Kine-pox.  Discovery  of.  by  Jenner— Introduction  of;  by  Lady 
Montagtie,  in  1721,  307. 

Kingston.  New  York,  Place  of  holding  Legislature  in  1777,358, 
383;  Description  and  eariy  History  of,  385;  Indian  Troubles 
— Asylum  for  Huguenots,  .366;  Place  of  holding  Convention 
of  RepresentativPB  of  State  of  New  York,  and  of  drauchtinK 
and  reporting  Constitution  of  State  in  1777.387 ;  Burning  of. 
388;  Scene  of  Execution  of  Tories  in  Revolution,  389 ;  Scen- 
ery near— Birthplace  of  Vanderlrn  the  Painter,  390. 

Kingston,  Lieutenant  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  HeighU,  50. 

KiogMton.  Upp<>r  Canada,  Notice  oC  214. 

Kinnison.  David,  only  Survivor  of  Boston  Tea  Party,  499;  Life 
and  Adventures  of,  500 ;  Speech  at  Free  Soil  Meethig  in  1 84S, 
501. 

Kirke,  Tide-waiter- Confinement  in  Sloop  Liberty,  478 
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fUrUoid.  SuDoel  biogrftpUeal  Sketch  oC  831 

Kloek.  Colooal  Jftcob.  at  diem  of  Fort  Scbayler.  845 ;  Deteent 
of  Son  oC  ttpon  Palattne,  SSB. 

Kaapp,  Benjamin,  Notice  o(,  403. 

Knickerbocker  Magarine,  Quotation  from,  533. 

Koowlton.  Cupbain  Tbomaa,  at  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  530. 

Knox.  Oeneral  Henry,  Heed^imarteri  oi,  near  Bfiddlebrook, 
with  Wathincton,  in  1778, 338;  At  Battle  of  Banker  HiU.  545. 

Knyphaoaen,  Oeneral  Baron,  biograpUeal  Sketch  o(  331 ;  In- 
vasion of  EUsabetfafiown  and  Springfield,  322. 

Koeeiuako,  Uographical  Sketch  of;  48. 

Lat>rador,  Ditcovery  c£,  hy  Cabot,  S7. 

La  Fayelto,  Marouia  De.  accompaniea  Ceiiiniiartcinui'  Doane  to 
Indian  Coancil  at  Johnatown  in  1778— Mana  Porta  of  Scho- 
harie Creek.  965;  Eaoorted  by  RerohitionarT  Dracooos  in 
1835,413;  At  Layhug  of  Comer  Stone  of  Bonker  HUl  MoBO- 
mrat,  559. 

Lake  George.  DiacoTery  and  Deacilptiou  oi,  106;  Scene  of 
Maaaacra  in  1757,  lia 

Lake,  8flrer>bottoined,  &bled.  near  Syracoae,  330. 

Lamb,  Colonel  John,  Notice  of.  450. 

Lands.  Grants  of;  extending  to  Padflc,  183.  343,  309;  New 
Hampshke  Grants  declared  Free  and  Independent  in  1777, 
168. 

Langdon.  Goremor  John,  Uogr^hical  Sketch  of^  303. 

Langdon,  Dr.,  Notice  of;  450. 

Langdon,  President,  Notice  of;  530 ;  Reads  DedaratioB  of  Con- 
gress before  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  569. 

Latimer,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 

Laws,  peculiar,  in  Connecticut,  433. 

League  and  Covenant  entered  into  by  MaaaaiilmaeHi  Asasmbly 
in  1774.  510. 

Leamingtora,  Rererend  Mr.,  Tory,  left  Norwalk  with  Tryon, 

Learned,  General,  at  Battle  ofBemis's  Hei^its,  40;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  850. 

Lee.  Ann.  Founder  of  Shaking  Quakers  hi  America— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of;  383. 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur,  biographical  Sketch  o£  85 ;  Card  oC  531. 

Lee,  M^Jor  General  Henry,  at  Battle  of  ft)ringfidd,  383;  Ac- 
companies Washington  to  Cambridge,  564. 

Lee,  Richard  Henrr,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  In- 
structions for  and  Commission  of  Washington,  563. 

Legends  of  Indian  Maiden,  of  Bear  Tribe,  at  Little  Falls.  858. 

LeffisUture,  New  York,  Held  at  Kingston  and  Poughkeepaie  in 

Le«He,  Captahi  WilUam,  Notice  of;  333. 

LeUers  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Charles  IV.  of  Spahi,  87;  Of  Junius, 
463 :  Of  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  476 :  Of  Marque  and  Reprisal 
isAued  by  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  STQ;  Of 
Washington  to  female  Slave,  PhUlis,  556 ;  Of  Reverend  Will- 
iam Emerson,  describing  Washington's  Camp,  667. 

Levi,  M.,  Attempts  to  recapture  Quebec,  189. 

Lexington,  Skirmish  at,  in  1775,  190;  Topocraphy  of,  568; 
Monument— Clark  Honae  and  its  Asaoelattona,  563;  Inci- 
dents of  Battle,  554 

Liberty,  Sons  oC  Orighi  of  Name,  463;  Places  of  Meeting  in 
Boston,  478. 479 ;  American  Cradlea  oC  440,  479 ;  Daughters 
of,  hi  Boston,  Meethig  of;  fai  1769,  488;  Maasachusetts  Song 
of,  487. 

Liberty  Hall  near  Elizabethtovrn.  389. 

Lincoln,  Beniamin.  appointed  Secretary  of  Provincial  Congress 
at  Concord  in  1774,  51& 

Linoohi,  General,  at  Battle  of  Semis's  Heights,  50,  58 ;  At  DU- 
mond  Island  and  Ticonderoga,  114 ;  At  Manchester  in  1777, 
304. 

Unsee,  Captahi,  of  British  Skxip  of  War  Falcon,  repulsed  by 
Captahi  Manly,  57U. 

Lipe,  Johannea,  House  oC  5M3. 

Little,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Springfield.  383. 

Little  Fans,  described  353,  257 ;  Rocks  at,  preeent  Appeanmee 
of— Cyclopean  Architecture,  357;  Attack  on,  by  Indiaiis  in 

Livingston,  Henry  A.,  Notice  oC  385. 

Livingston,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Battle  of  StiUwafeer.  51 ;  At  Siege 

of  Fort  Schuyler,  850. 
Livingston,  Governor  William,  former  Residence  of;  near  Eliz- 

abcihtown— Notice  of— Property  purchased  by  Lord  BoUng; 

broke.  339 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of— Spirit  of  his  Daughtera, 

330 ;  Writes  against  Episcopacy  hi  America,  460. 
Livingston,  James,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51. 
Livingston.  PhiUp,  Delegate  to  first  Continental  Congreas,  383. 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Advocate  of  Federal  Constitatloii,  384 ; 

First  Chanceior  of  State  of  New  York,  387. 
Lookwood,  Lambert,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  409. 
Longfellow,  Quotation  firom,  555. 
London,  Lold,  appointed  Commander-fai-chief  of  British  Forces 

in  North  America  in  1757— Aneodote  of.  related  by  FrankUn, 

110. 
Louis  XVI.,  Letter  of;  to  Charlea  IV.  of  Spate,  urgbig  Co-oper«- 

tion  in  American  Cause,  87. 
Louisburgh,  Siege  and  Captore  of,  to  1758,  ISO. 
Lovelace,  Thomas,  Capture  and  Execution  ot  98. 
Low.  Isaac,  Ddeoato  to  first  Continental  Congreaa,  383. 
Luther,  Bjvon  oC  899. 


Lazeme,  Chevalier  De,  arrivea  firoa  Franea,  311 ;  Kaned  after. 

374. 
Lyman,  General,  at  Battle  of  Lake  George,  109. 

MageMan  reachea  Padfie  Ooean,  16. 

Mabew,  Reverend  Jonathan,  Sermon  d,  agalnat  Stamp  Aet, 
467. 

MaUory,  Edward.  Notice  oi.  365. 

Manifesto,  pompous,  of  St  Lener  oo  Arrival  at  Fort  Sefauyler 
to  1777,  943. 

Manly,  Captato,  bravely  capUires  three  British  Vesaela  to  Bo» 
ton  Harbor.  669;  Confiict  with  Sloop  of  War  Falcon,  S7a 

Manor,  Livingston— Burning  of  Houaea  at,  to  1777,  388;  Of 
Renaselaer  or  Renaaelaerwyck,  390. 

Manufactures;  American  domeatic,  at  Newport  before  Revofai 
tion,47a 

Marriace,  romantle,  at  Niagara  Falla,  998 ;  Of  Mtot  MMler's 
DauAfeer^-Curioos  Account  of;  449. 

Marshall,  Captato,  Death  of;  478. 

**  Masaachuaettensis,''  Signatare  of  T017  Writer,  5ia 

Massachusetts,  early  Patrioton  oC  304;  Old  Map  of  Bay  ot, 
446;  Circular  Letter  of;  to  all  the  Cotooiea.  477 ;  Assembly. 
Proceedings  of,  on  account  of  Port  BUI  to  1774,  506.  509; 
Gage  attempts  to  Dissolve  AsaemUy— Solemn  Leacue  tad 
Covenant  of  Asaembhr,  510 ;  Last  A4Joumment  of  Maaaa- 
chttsetts  Assembly  nnder  Royalty,  511 ;  Prepares  for  War  cm 
Eve  of  Revelation,  518;  Asaembly  resolve  tibemselves  toto 
Provtocial  Congress— Organise  at  Concord,  515;  Mihiary 
firat  organized  by  Ward  and  Pomeroy,  516;  Provincial  Con- 
greas orders  Purchaae  of  Ammanition  and  Stores  to  1775— 
Alarmist  Companiea  formed  by  Citixens— British  Troops  Ar- 
rive, 581;  Unity  of  People  after  Battle  of  Lextogton— Pro- 

,  vincial  Congress  summoned  at  Watertown,  531 ;  Benevo- 
lence of  Provincial  Congress,  536 ;  Relios  to  CoUecdon  oC 
Historical  Sodetr,  568. 573;  Organizea  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  original  Charter  to  1775,  568;  Provincial  Coa^ 
sress  passes  Law  prohibittog  Waste  of  Powder  by  Sponin| 
to  1775.  570;  Pays  Franklin  Money  due  fi>r  Services  aa  C» 
lonial  Agent  to  England,  575. 

Maasachnsetta  Spy.  515. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Tomb  of;  561 ;  Letter  and  Autograph  oC  56ft 

Mather,  Dr.  Samuel,  Tomb  of— Library  ot,  burned  by  Britisb 
at  Charlestown  to  1775,  56L 

Mather,  Increaae,  Tomb  of  561 ;  Portrait  of,  563L 

Mather,  Reverend  Moses,  Notice  oC  414. 

Mathews,  General,  dispatehed  to  Elizabethtown  Potot  to  1780^ 
322. 

Mathews,  Mrs.,  Notice  oC  333. 

Maxwell,  General,  to  Sullivan's  Expedition.  974. 

May  Flower,  Emieranta  in — First  Krth  smong — Copy  of  Com- 
pact sign^  and  entered  into  previous  to  L«ndinK,  437;  Fac 
simile  of  Handwriting  of  Pilgrims.  438;  Described  as  Crsdk 
of  American  Liberty,  440 ;  in-rival  at  Cape  Cod  Bay.  443L 

M'Crea,  Jane,  Murder  oC  48,  96 ;  Biographical  Sketch  oC  97 : 
Account  of— Death  of;  99 ;  Reinterment  and  Grave  ot,  lOL 

McDonald,  Captain,  to  Western  New  York.  874. 

M'Donald.  Colonel  John,  Monument  of;  386. 

M'Donald,  Donald,  attempts  to  bum  SbelTs  Blockbooae.  999. 

M'Kesn,  Captato  Robert,  aent  to  reconnoitre  Brant's  Encamp- 
ment at  C^kwaga  to  1778— Letter  to  Brant  from  Clier^ 
VaUey,  8667  ChaUengea  Brant.  870 ;  At  Battle  of  Klock  s 
Field,  881 ;  Ordered  to  Currytown,  994 ;  Death  of;  995. 

M'Kee,  Tory,  Notice  oC  964. 

M'Lellan,  Quotation  from,  105. 

M'LeUan,  Lieutenant,  to  Expedition  agatost  Oawegatcfafe  to 
1779,971. 

M'Nell,  Mrs.,  abduction  of,  by  Indians,  96. 

MTherson  killed  st  Siege  of^Quebee,  901. 

Mead.  General,  Ebenezer,  Notice  of.  411. 

fileeker,  Timothy,  at  Battle  of  Sprtogfield,  3M ;  Idea  of  Staad- 
ing  Army,  385. 

BCellon,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  948. 

Merchants,  Club  of  American,  auggest  St^mp  Aet  to  1739, 461 ; 
Of  Boston  express  Wllltojrness  to  pay  for  Tea  destroyed. 
513 ;  London,  rebuked  by  Oeoi^  IlL  for  &voring  Amenesa 
Cause,  581. 

Mexico,  City  of;  fbonded,  16. 

Middlebrook,  Encampment  of  American  Army  at  to  1778,  79; 
Howe*a  Stratacem— Skirmishes— Encampdient  of  seven  Bri- 
les  of  American  Army  at,  331 ;  Waahmgtoo*s  Army  at  to 
:r?8,338. 

Mifflto,  Thoma%  appototed  by  Waahtogton  Qnarter-master  Gen- 
eral, 566. 

MOford.  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of;  380.  ' 

Miller,  Quotation  from,  136. 

MOler,  Mary,  ac^ped  by  Indiana,  805^ 

Mtoor.  Charlea,  Historian  of  Wyoming— Qoolatioa  tnm,  340: 
Letter  to  Colonel  Stone  relative  to  tovaelon  of  Wyonfaig;  330. 

ICraDes,  M.  Juan  De,  accompaniea  Luzerne  Ihmi  Frtnee 
Death  of,  31 L 
;  Miaslssippi  River  ascended  by  De  Soto  in  1542, 31. 
I  Mohawk  Kiver,  Difficulty  to  Crosstog.  4L 

Mohawk  Valley,  early  HostiHties  in.  831 ;  Seeds  of  SebeBon 

j      Implanted  by  Stamp  Art— Efliect  of  political  Movements  upo* 

People— Formation  of  Parties— Incidents  prior  to  Revolnltosi, 

'     SW ;  Vtolence  of  Loyaliata— Assault  upon  Sammona-  -Meet- 
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W  at  Chernr  Valley— Baronial  Hall  foiUied  by  Colonel  John 
Johnson,  233;  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirkiand— Hostile 
Movements  of  the  Jonnsons— Indian  Councils,  234 ;  Alarm 
of  People— Congress  orders  Schuyler  to  seize  Military  Stores, 
335 ;  Disarming  of  Tories  at  Johnson  Hall— Perfidy  of  John- 
son— FUgfat,  236 ;  Repairs  at  Fort  Stanwix- Brant  at  Oghk- 
waga — Hostile  Movements — Expeditions  of  Herkimer  and 
Colonel  Harper^  237 ;  Conference  with  Brant— Frankness— 
Herkimer's  precautionary  Measurel— Haushty  Bearing  of 
Brant,  2)8 ;  Breaking  up  of  Council— Grand  Council  at  Os- 
wego—Seduction  of  Iniuans— Coalescence  with  English,  239 ; 
Gloomy  Prospects  of;  in  17dlt  283 ;  Description  of;  284;  Last 
Battle  of,  391. 

Molang  rescues  Putnam,  141. 

Money,  Continental— Form  of  Bills— Devices  and  Mottoes,  317 ; 
Plans  for  Redemption— Counterfeits  of;  by  Tories,  318 ;  De- 
preciation of— Value  of,  in  Specie,  319;  Paper,  Value  oA  in 
1778,352. 

Money  first  coined  by  United  Ststes— Fac  Simile  oC  318 ;  First 
coined  in  New  England  in  1652,  449;  First  Paper,  issued  in 
New  England  in  1690,  451 ;  Paper,  issued  by  Massachusetts 
In  1775^. 

Money  Digging  at  Mount  Independence,  148;  At  Crown  Point, 
152. 

Monkton,  General.  Landing  of,  near  Montmorend,  185. 

Monocasy  Island,  Notice  on  356. 

Montcalm,  Marquis  De,  Louis  Joseph  De  St  Veran.  appointed 
Successor  to  Dieskau  —  Attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
Henry— Return  to  Tlconderon,  110;  Second  Attack  on  Fort 
William  Henry— Surrender  or  Garrison — Perfidy  of  French 
and  Indians,  111;  Position  of  Armv  at  Quebec,  185;  Death 
and  Burial  place  of— Biographical  Sketch  ot  188 ;  Monument 
o^  205;  Approaches  Oswego  in  1756— Attack  on  the  Works, 
218:  Victorious— Courtesy,  319. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  captures  Fort  St  John's— Death 
of;  162 ;  At  Battle  of  St  John's,  170 ;  March  upon  Montreal- 
Mutiny  in  Camp,  181 ;  Approach  to  Cape  Diamond— Attack 
upon  British— Death  o^  198;  Biographical  Sketch  of;  300; 
'Tomb  of.  301. 

Montmorenci,  Battie  of,  186;  Falls  of.  described,  203. 

Montour,  Catharine,  biographical  Sketch  of— CaptiviQr  with 
Indians— Accompanies  Delegates  of  Six  Nations  to  Phila* 
delphia,  357. 

Montreal,  first  Settlements  of;  178 ;  Captured  by  English  in 
176a  179. 

Montressor,  Colonel.  Notice  of,  191. 

Monument  of  Brock  and  M'Donald,  236 ;  Proposed,  in  Memory 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  259 ;  Caldwell's,  at  Elieabetiitown,  336 ; 
Near  Troy,  in  Memory  of  Battie  of  Wyoming.  365 ;  Proposed 
by  Congress  in  Memory  of  General  Wooster,  40i5 ;  Colonel 
Dixwellat  New  Haven.  430;  Major  Campbell,  near  Milford 
HilU  423 ;  Colonel  David  Humphreys  at  New  Haven,  429 ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  on  Breed's  Hul,  549;  At  Concord  in 
Memory  of  the  Slain.  531,  552.  553 ;  At  Lexington,  531, 553 ; 
At  Danvers,  531 ;  Bunker  Hill,  558. 

Mooers,  Benjamin.  Notice  of;  165. 

Moore,  Major.  kUled  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl,  545. 

Moravian  Missionaries,  Notice  o(  343. 

Morgan,  Colonel  Daniel,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50;  Cen- 
sure o(  at  Battle  of  Jitillwfiter,  62 ;  Joins  Camp  at  Cambridge, 
565. 

Morgan,  John,  succeeds  Church  as  Surgeon  to  Army  Hospital 
in  1775,  568. 

Morgan,  James,  murders  Reverend  James  Caldwell.  327. 

Morgan.  General  Lewis,  at  Battle  of  Klock's  Field,  281 ;  Order- 
ed to  Currytown,  294 ;  Death  of.  295. 

Morris,  George  P..  Quotation  from,  382,  480. 

Morris,  Robert  Notice  oC  321. 

Morris,  Lieutenant,  at  Battle  of  Sillwater,  53. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Notice  of— Fort  Nonsense — Head- 

n-tcrs  of  Washinston — Encampment  at,  in  1777,  306, 310 ; 
m  occupied  by  Washington.  315. 

Mottoes  on  Continental  Money.  317 :  At  Celebration  of  Pluck- 
emin  in  1778.  334.  335 ;  On  Newspaper  Head.  508 ;  On  Pine 
Tree  Flag.  570,  576. 

Moulton,  Mrs.,  extinguishes  flames  of  Concord  Courthouse, 
fired  by  British  in  1775,  526. 

Mount  Defiance.  Ascent  of,  130;  View  from,  13L 

Mount  Independence,  Assent  and  Topography  ot  147. 

Mowatt  Lieutenant  Descent  oC  upon  Cape  Ann  with  British 
Brig  of  War— Sent  to  Pordand  to  obtain  Supplies,  569. 

Mumford.  Adjutant,  killed  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill.  571. 

Munson,  Dr.  Eoeas,  Letter  of;  relntive  to  Vaccination,  3G7; 
Senior.  Biographical  Sketch  of.  306 :  Notice  of,  430. 

Murphy,  Timothy,  biographical  Sketch  of— Account  of  his  kill- 
ing Oenernl  Fraser.  62 ;  Notice  at  ^ffl ;  Escapes  from  In- 
dians in  Western  New  York,  276;  Boldness  of;  at  Schoharie, 
379. 

Mutiny  among  Washington's  Troops  in  New  Jersey.  313,  314 ; 
In  Regiment  of  Colonel  Vsn  Rensselaer,  near  Hoosick  Four 
Comers,  in  1781,  relative  to  New  Hampshire  Grants — General 
Qansevoort  directs  Colonels  Tatea,  Vsn  Vechfeen,  and  Van 
Rensselaer  to  quell  Disturbance— Troops  raised  for  the  Exi- 
gency. 399 :  End  of  Insurrection,  400. 

Myers,  Mrs.,  Notice  of— IncidenU  of  her  Life— Escape  of  her 
Fatiier  and  Brother  from  Indians,  370. 


I  Narvaez's  Expedition  to  Florida  and  Mexico  in  15S8— Periabee 

hi  Storm  at  Sea,  30. 
!  Navy,  American  Colonial,  Boards  formed  In  1775,  560 ;  First 
Organization  of,  in  1775,  575;  Code  of;  adopted— Augmenta- 
tion of,  in  1776,  576. 

Naval  Battie  on  Lake  Champlain  hi  1776, 163, 164 ;  Operationa 
against  Niagara,  under  Shirley,  in  1755,  217;  Expedition 
fitted  out  at  ElizabeUitown  Point  \n  1776,  328 :  Operations 
of  British  on  Coast  after  tiie  Battie  of  Bunker  Hul,  569 ;  Man- 
ly's  Engagement  ofi*  Cape  Ann  in  1775, 570. 

Neal,  John,  Quotation  from,  539. 

Newark.  Notice  of— Associations  o(  305. 

Newberry,  Capture  and  Execution  of,  273. 

New  Dorlach  (Sharon  Springs),  Battie  o^  394. 

New  England— Its  Associations.  432;  Origin  of  Name.  433; 
Bounds  and  Extent  of  original  Territory,  434 ;  People  of; 
aroused  to  Anna  in  1774. 514 ;  Fisheries  ot  Bill  proposed  to 
destroy,  520  ;<^ag  ot  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  541 ;  Colonies 
sustain  and  perifoct  their  civil  Government  during  the  Revo-^ 
lution,  56a  "^ 

Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1496,  37. 

New  Haven.  Settlement  of— East  Rock— Red  Rock,  418;  Or- 
ganic Law  of  New  Haven  Colony— Regicides,  419 ;  Strenu- 
ously opposes  Proceedings  of  Stamp  Act  420 ;  Early  Patriots 
oC  421 ;  Landing  of  Trron's  Troops  at  in  1779,  422. 

Newport  blockaded  by  tne  British  in  1780— French  Fleet  at, 
435 ;  Domestic  ManufiKtures  of;  prior  to  Revolution,  470. 

Newspaper  Press,  political  Importance  of,  during  Revolution, 
476,  485;  Devices,  507,  506 ;  Poetry,  506. 

Newspi^iers,  American,  during  Revolution — Anderson's  Con- 
stitutional Gazette— Boston  News  Letter— Boston  Post,  513; 
Boston  Journal  of  the  Times,  480;  Boston  Gazette  and  Coun- 
try Journal,  513 ;  Essex  Gazette,  467 ;  Federalist,  384 ;  Bfasaa- 
chusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser,  513 ; 
Massachusetts  Spy.  513,  515 ;  New  England  Ensigne,  449 ; 
New  York  Mercury,  460,  470;  Pennsylvania  Journal,  S07; 
Rivington's  Political  Recister,  459 ;  Royal  Gazette,  506. 

Newspaper,  English,  London  Chronicle,  Notice  of;  ^IQ. 

New  York,  State  oC  orsanized  at  first  Session  of  Legislature  at 
Kingston  in  1777— Election  for  Meml>ers  of  Legislatnre  held 
in  sill  Counties  except  New  York,  Kinn,  Queens,  and  Suf- 
folk—Namea  of  SUte  OfBcers  elected.  387. 

Niagara  Falls,  Incidents  and  Topography  of;  338 ;  River,  Events 
of.  in  War  of  1812,  226 ;  Suspension  Bridge,  226. 
I  Nichols,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bennington,  3Sr7. 
'  Niemcewicz,  Count,  Notice  of,  329. 

I  Nixon,  General  John,  at  Battie  of  StiBwater,  51 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  76 ;  wounded  at  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill,  545. 

North-men,  earW  Voyages  of;  to  North  America,  17. 

Norridgewock  Falls.  Notice  of,  191. 

North,  Lord  Frederick,  Earl  of  Guilford,  Policy  o(  relative  to 
Battle  of  Saratoga,  85;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  483. 

Norwalk  described.  413 ;  Destroyed  by  the  British  fai  1779. 
414. 

Oak,  Charter,  at  Hartford,  434. 

Officers,  Public,  Insolence  o(  474 ;  Names  of,  at  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker  HUL  542;  American,  Salaries  of,  in  1775,  564;  Genera), 
under  Washington — Stations  oC  near  Boston  \n  1775,  566. 

OcnAen,  C^Xain  Amos,  hi  Wyoming  Valley— Attacked  by  Yan- 

Ogden.  Moses,  Grave  of;  336. 
Ogden,  New  Jersey  Tory,  Notice  of,  313. 
Ogden.  Nathan,  killed  by  Speddy,  346. 
Ogdensburgh  attacked  by  the  British  in  1812,  213. 
Oghkwaga,  Indians  at  in  1777,  237. 
Ofiver.  Peter,  biographical  Sketch  o£  506. 
Oriskany,  Description  and  View  of;  Battie-ground,  345. 
Osbom,  Levi.  Founder  of  Oabomites,  40& 
Oswald,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  409. 

Oswegatchie,  Fort,  cantured  by  the  En^lah  in  1700,  313 ;  Ex- 
pedition against,  unoer  M'Lellan  and  Hardenbur^  in  1779, 

Oswego,  Topography  of;  815, 317, 220, 221 ;  Attempt  to  capture, 
by  Willett  hi  1783— Attack  upon,  in  1814,  220. 

Otis,  James.  Jon.,  patriotic  Efforts  oC  459;  Liberality  of,  474 ; 
Boldneas  of,  477;  Abuse  of;  487;  Assaulted  by  Robinson- 
Recovers  Damages  by  Law.  488;  Biographical  Sketch  ol 
492;  Anecdote  of-Kifled  by  Lightning.  49l 

Pahie,  Robert  T.,  conducts  Prosecution  of  Prsaton  for  Murder, 
492. 

Paine,  Thomaa,  Quotation  fW>m,  457. 

Palmer,  William  P.,  QuoUtion  from,  29& 

Paris.  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  843.  \ 

Parker,  Captahi  Jonas,  killed  at  Battle  of  Lexhigton,  925. 

Parker,  Capture  and  Execution  of;  in  Western  New  Yoi^  in 
1779,27(1 

Parliament  British.  Proceedings  of,  relative  to  Bnrgoyne,  84 ; 
Opposition  in  House  of  Commons  relative  to  Bnrgoyne's  De- 
feat 85 ;  Introduces  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  Provision  for 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1774,  156 ; 
Discuss  Right  of  Taxhig  Americana,  461 ;  Passage  of  Stamp 
Act  463 ;  Apathy  of,  after  ita  Passage,  470;  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act  473;  Proceedings  hi,  on  Eve  of  ReroUition,  917 ;  Warm 
Debates  hi,  hi  1778^  519. 
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Patonon  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill«  545 ;  At  B«t^  of  Bemia'a 
Heights,  49. 

Patriots,  American — Soundness  of  their  Principles — Not  to  be 
bribed,  479;  Boldnoss  of,  in  Boston  in  1774,  510;  Secretly 
conrey  Arms  and  Ammunition  out  of  Boston  in  1775— De- 
tection and  seizure  of,  on  Boston  Meek.  522 ;  Names  oC  slain 
and  wounded  at  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  532. 

Patroon.  Killlan  Van  Ronsselner.  ^l. 

Peck,  Reverend  Dr..  Wife  of,  370. 

Ptinn.  Governor  John,  entered  Protest  against  the  boundary 
Section  of  the  Canada  Bill  in  1774.  156;  Refusal  of,  to  treat 
with  Susquehanna  Company  In  1769,  345 ;  Calls  of^  to  Gen* 
eral  Gage  for  Troops  from  New  York  in  1769,  346. 

Penn,  Governor  Richard,  refuses  to  negotiate  with  Connecti- 
cut, 347. 

Pennsylvania  applies  to  Congress  to  appoint  Commission  rela- 
tive to  Dispute  in  Wyoming  in  1782-— Appeal  unheeded — Ap- 
pohits  three  Commissioners  to  repair  to  the  Valley,  371. 

Pcnnjrmites.  civil  commotion  witii  Yankees  at  Wyoming  Val- 
ley in  1770,  345.  346. 

Percival  James  U.,  Quotations  from,  292.  531. 

Percy,  Lord,  Anecdote  oC  while  marching  toward  I^xington, 

Petrie.  Dr.,  medical  Adviser  of  General  Herkimer,  260. 

Philadelphia,  second  Continental  Congress  held  at,  in  1775, 125 ; 
Riot  at,  in  1779.  321. 

PhilHps,  Major  General  at  Rattle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  W. 

Phillis  (Wheatley),  Female  Slave  and  Poet.  Letter  of  Washing- 
ton to—Biographical  Sketch  of— Quotation  from.  556. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  attempts  to  besiege  Quebec  in  1789,  451. 

Pickering.  Colonel  Timothy,  biographical  Sketch  of,  374 ;  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1787— Repulsed 
by  Franklin,  375 :  Escapes  to  Philadelphia— Returns  to  Wy- 
oming—Abduction and  Treatment,  376. 

Pierpont  Reverend  John,  Quotation  from,  447. 

Pigot,  General,  in  Command  nt  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  541. 

Pine  Robbers  (a  Band  of  Tories),  Notice  of,  332. 

Pitcaim  in  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775,  523 ;  Shpt  by  Negro 
Soldier— His  Widow  pensioned  by  British  Government,  546. 

Pitt  Willlanl,  Notice  of,  457 ;  Resigns  his  Ministry.  458 ;  Speech 
ot  in  Pariiament  in  1766.  471 ;  Marble  Stntue  of,  in  New  York 
City.  472;  Created  Earl  of  Chatham  in  1766,475;  Unexpected 
Appearance  in  Parliament  on  Eve  of  Revolution — Speech  on 
American  affairs — Conciliatory  Proposition,  518. 

Piatt,  Judge  Zephaniah,  Notice  ot  165. 

Pledge,  Form  oC  to  sustain  Continental  Congress  by  Patriots 
of  New  York  in  1775,  :iB4. 

Pluckerain.  Notice  of— Wofihington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  333; 
Celebration  at,  in  1779.  334. 

Plunkett  Colonel.  Expedition  to  Wyoming  in  1775,  348. 

Plyiiiuuth,  Massachusetts,  Landing  of  IMlgnms  at— Rock— First 
SHbbath  at,  443 ;  Founded  in  1620,  444. 

Pokono  Mountain,  Notice  of,  339. 

Pollard,  Asa,  killed  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  541. 

Pomeroy.  Scth,  appointtnl  Commander  of  Massachosetta  Mili- 
tia. 516;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  542. 

Ponce  De  Leon.  Voyace  to  the  Bahamas  in  Search  of  the  fabled 
••  Fountain  of  Youth"  in  1512— Reaches  Florida,  29  ;  Rilled 
by  Indians,  30. 

Poor,  General  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  In  Sullivan's 
Expedition  to  Wyoming,  274. 

Port  Bill  Boston,  adopted  and  passed  in  1774,  504. 

Poughkeepsie,  Origin  of  Name— Meeting  of  Legislature  at,  in 
1778— State  Convention  at  382. 

Powell  General  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50. 

Powder.  Scarcity  of,  al^r  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Private  Ves- 
sels sent  to  West  Indies  for  Supply,  570 ;  Seasonable  Supply 
of,  from  Africa,  571. 

Pownal  Governor.  Notice  of,  482;  Remarks  of.  concerning 
Spirit  of  American  Patriots,  483 ;  Statement  of,  in  Parliament, 

Pratt  Chief  Justice  (afterward  Lord  Camden),  Position  of;  on 
Passage  of  Stamp  Act  472. 

Prescott  Colonel  William,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— His  Brav- 
ery— Biographical  Sketch  of,  539 ;  Anecdote  of,  541. 

Prescott  Dr.  Samuel  at  Battle  of  Lexington,  525. 

Prescott  General,  at  Battle  of  Montreal  in  1775— His  Brutality 
toward  Allen — Harsh  Treatment  to  American  Prisoners,  180; 
His  Flight  and  Capture,  181. 

Prescott  Lieutenant  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HOI  546. 

Prescott  William  H.,  Notice  of,  539. 

Preston.  Captain,  tried  for  Murder  of  Attacks,  Gray,  and  Cald- 
well, 491. 

Preston.  Dr.,  Notice  of.  554. 

Press,  American  Newspaper,  507,  508,  513.  515. 

Prideaux,  General,  at  Crown  Point  In  1758, 120. 

Pringle,  Captain,  Naval  Command  of^  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
1775. 163. 

Prisoners'  Island,  Lake  Champlahi,  Escape  of  Prisoners  from, 
117:  Prescott's  Brutality  toward,  180;  American  Prisoners 
at  Cedar  Rapids  released  by  General  Carleton,  209. 

Privateering  in  1775,  329. 

Privateers.  American,  formidable  to  British  in  1775,  569. 

Privy  Council  a  Cabinet  of  thirty -five  Peers,  494. 

Protestant  Colony  in  Florida  destroyed  by  Spaniards  in  1564, 
32. 


Provisions,  Fresh,  Scarcity  oC  in  Brttldi  Anny  in  Bottm  to 
177^  571. 

Pulaski,  Count  at  Morristown  in  1780,  3ia 

Pulpit  Curious,  at  German  Flats,  254. 

Pontans,  Origin  of— Bishops  Hooper  and  Rogen — ^Henry  VIII. 
— Elizabeth- Puritan  Boldness,  440:  Poaitfon  of  Elizabetb— 
The  Separatists— Perseeutions — Puritans  in  Parliameot— 
James  L— Exile  of  Puritan  Ministers,  441 ;  Character  of  Puri- 
tan Pilgrima — Preparations  for  sailing  to  America — Departure 
from  Delfthaven— The  May  Flower.  442 :  Exploration  of  tbe 
American  Coast — Attacked  by  Indians^First  habbath  in  New 
England— Landingof,  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620, 443 ;  Foand- 
ine  of  Plymouth— Destitution  and  Sickness— Death  of  Carver 
—Election  of  Bradford— Defiance  of  Indians,  444 ;  Condition 
of  the  Colony — Further  Emigration  from  En^and — Winslow 
—Old  Colony  Seal— Standish— Settlement  of  Weymouth  in 
1622— Shawmut  445;  Settlement  of  Eodicott  and  others  at 
Salem— Arrival  of  Winthrop— Founding  of  Boston  in  1630— 
Progress  of  free  Principles.  446;  The  Puritan  Charactpiw 
Witchcraft— English  Law— Deluaion,  and  its  Effects  in  New 
England,  447 ;  Religious  Character  of  tiie  Puritans— Mildness 
of  their  Laws — ^The  representative  System — Influx  of  Immi- 
grants, 448 :  Trade  of  tlie  Colony — First  coined  Money — 
Marriage  of  Mint  Master's  Daughter — Conduct  of  scMraUed 
Quakers— Punishment  449. 

Putnam,  Garret  Notice  of.  288. 

Putnam.  General  Israel  daring  Feats  of.  94, 96 ;  At  Tioonderoga 
in  1758, 118;  Near  Fort  Ann— Perilous  Situation  of^Captore 
of,  by  French  and  Indians,  140 ;  Humanity  of  his  Captor.  141 ; 
On  Lake  Champlain — Attack  npon  French  and  Indians  near 
Fort  Ann.  143;  Feat  o^  at  Fort  Oswegatchie,  213;  Controls 
Cantonments  between  Princeton  and  tbe  Hudson  in  1777, 
307;  Headou«rters  oC  at  Reading,  Connecticut  in  1779— 
Speech  of— Encampment  at  West  Greenwich  or  Horse-oeck, 
411;  Once  a  Tavern-keeper — His  Sign — Letter  relative  to 
License  of  Public  Houses,  439 ;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  HHl,  51 U 
566 ;  Anecdote  of,  547. 

Putnam's  Hill  Notice  of;  4ia 

Quakers,  Origin,  Peculiarities,  and  Soflferinsa  o(  in  America, 
450. 

Quebec,  Bishop  of,  Carieton's  Attempt  to  seduce — Consi^trary 
of  the  Prelate,  158 ;  Early  Settlement  Growth,  and  Topog- 
raphy ot  18.3, 184 ;  Capitulation  of— Levi's  Attempt  to  r^cap- ' 
ture— His  Retreat  189 ;  Description  of,  204  ;  Historical  Lo-  * 
calities  at  205 :  Passage  of  Quebec  Act  in  1774.  505 ;  Shows  , 
despotic  Tendency  of  parliamentary  Enartments  of  the  ' 
Times,  506,  156,  157. 

Queen  Esther  (Catharine  Montour),  biographical  Sketch  o£  357. 

QuincY,  Josiah,  defends  Captam  Preston,  492:  Speech  in  Bos- 
ton in  1773.  497;  biographical  Sketch  of,  49a 

Quo  Warranto  Writs  defined,  434. 

Rail-roads  of  Boston,  Number  of  annual  Passengers  on,  560L 

Ralle,  Father.  Notice  of— Killed  by  Indians.  191. 

Ransom.  Captain,  in  Command  at  Wyoming  in  1776,  350 ;  At 
Skirmish  on  MUlstonc  River  in  1777.  351. 

Rations  of  Continental  Soldiers,  576. 

Raymond,  Nathaniel  Notice  ot  415. 

Read,  Colonel  John.  Notice  oC  411. 

Red  Jacket  at  Battle  of  Chemung— Despised  by  Brant  379. 

Red  River  descended  by  De  Soto,  31. 

Reed,  Joseph,  Secretary  to  Washington.  567. 

Regicides.  Tomb-stones  of;  at  New  Haven,  430. 

ReUcs  of  Pilgrims— Chest  Pot  and  Key  from  May  Flower. 
437;  Chopping  knife  and  Cliair,  438;  Governor  Carver's 
Chair— Governor  Winslow's  Chair — Sword  of  Miles  Standish 
—Key  of  Port  Royal  Gate— King  Philip's  Samp  Pan,  563. 

Relics  of  Revolution— Halbert  47;  Tomahawks.  64;  Coins. 
Skull.  103;  Washington's  Pouch  and  Puff-ball  for  hair  pow- 
der, 166 ;  Earthen  Pipe  at  Oriskany.  246;  Silver  Spoon  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Ford.  314 ;  Carpet  at  Judge  Ford's,  MorriA^ 
town,  315;  Tavern,  and  Franklin  Stove  at  Elizabethport, 
328  ;  Treaty  Table  at  Wyoming.  359;  Grave-stone  of  Abra- 
ham De  Wm  at  Kingston,  389 ;  Drum,  Musket  Sword,  and 
Cap  from  Bennington  in  Senate  Chamber  at  Boston.  395; 
Cannon-ball  lodged  in  Post  at  Ridgeficld,  411 ;  Buckly  House, 
Norwalk.  Connecticut  416 ;  Putnam's  Tavern  Slcn  —  Mrs. 
Washington's  Ottoman,  439 ;  Statue  of  William  Pitt  in  New 
York  City,  473;  Desk  of  Speaker  of  Massachusetts  Coknial 
Assembly,  562;  Washington's  Original  Commission  from 
Congress  at  Patent  Office  in  Washington.  564 :  Franklin's 
Post-office  Book  at  General  Post  ofBco  in  Washington.  568 : 
Hand  bill  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  573. 

Resdnders  in  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  1768.  477. 

Resolutions  of  Continental  Congreas  for  emiaeioD  of  BIHb,  316. 
317 ;  Urging  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticnt  to  cease  Hostili- 
ties in  1775— Unheeded,  348 ;  Adopted  at  Wilkesbarre  in  1777. 
350;  To  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  General  Wooster 
406. 

Revenue  Laws,  enforcement  of,  in  1763.  460. 

Revere,  Paul  copper-plate  Engraver,  317 ;  Artistic  Devices  oC 
507 :  Sent  as  Messenger  to  Lexington  in  1775,  533. 

Revolution,  American.  Events  preceding.  349 ;  First  Step  to- 
ward Absolutism— Democratic  Colonics — Board  of  Trw — 
Courts  of  Vice  Adnoiralty  —  Commercial  Restrictions.  4S3: 
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Pint  Act  of  Opprosaion — Colonial  Claims  to  riglit  of  Repre' 
fontation— Right  acknowiedged  — Burnet  appointed  Chief 
Magistrate  of^MassachaBetta,  4M ;  WiBdom  of  Robert  Wal* 
pole — Restraining  Acts — Loyal^  and  Patriotism  of  Colonies 
—Heavy  volaotary  Taxation,  455 ;  Designs  of  British  Minis- 
try—Expenditures of  British  GoTomment  on  Account  of 
America — Accession  of  George  III.,  456;  Dea^  of  George  IL 
announced  to  the  Heir — Influence  of  Earl  of  Bute — Cool 
Treatment  of  Pitt,  457;  Character  of  Bute—Still  Influences 
the  King— Discontents  — Resignation  of  Pitt,  458;  Secret 
Agents  sent  to  America— Writs  of  Assistance— Opposition  of 
Bostonians — Episcopacy  designed  for  America,  459;  En- 
forcf^ment  of  Revenue  Laws — Resignation  of  Bute — Suc- 
ceeded by  Grenville — Opposition  to  Episcopacy.  460 ;  Stamp 
Act  proposed — Richt  to  tax  Americans  asserted — Postpone- 
ment of  Action,  461 ;  Opposition  to  Taxation  by  the  Colonies 
— Instructions  to  their  Agpnts— Stamp  Act  introduced  in  Par- 
liament—  Advocated  by  Townshend,  462 — Barry's  Speech 
rebuking  Townshend — His  Defense  of  Americans — Eflect  of 
bis  Speech — Passage  of  Stamp  Act.  463 ;  Excitement  in  Amer- 
ica—A  Congress  proposed— Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts 
to  Colonial  Assemblies  in  America,  4^4  ;  Assembling  of  Con- 
vention in  New  York— Defection  of  Ruggles  and  Ogden— 
Adoption  of  Declaration  of  Rights — Petition  to  the  King,  and 
Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament — Appointment  of 
Stamp  Masters.  465;  Franklin's  Advice  to  Ingersoll — Arrival 
of  the  Stamps— Patrick  Henry's  Resolutions — Outbreak  in 
Boston — ^Effigies  hung  on  Liberty  Tree,  466 :  Destruction  of 
private  Property — Attack  on  Hutchinson's  House— Destruc- 
tion of  Liberty  Tree,  467 ;  Destruction  of  Hutchinson's  Prop- 
erty— Character  of  Rioters,  468 ;  Proceedings  in  Boston  rela- 
tive to  Stamp  Act — Grenville  and  Huske  burned  in  Efflgy  on 
Liberty  Tree— EfiVct  of  Stsmp  Act — Non-importation  Asso- 
ciations formed,  469;  Nonimportation  Agreements— Rock- 
ingham made  Prime  Minister— Apathy  in  Parliament — Do- 
mestic Manufactures,  470 ;  Meeting  of  Parliament — Speeches 
of  Pitt  and  Grenville — Boldness  of  Pitt— Proposition  to  re- 

Seal  Stamp  Act,  471 ;  Position  of  Lord  Camden— Repeal  of 
tamp  Act— Causes  of  Repeal— Rejoicings  in  England  and 
America,  472;  Release  of  Prisoners  for  Debt— Erection  of 
Pyramid  on  Boston  Common — Liberality  of  Hancock,  473 ; 
Liberality  of  Otis  and  others— New  Clause  in  Mutiny  Act- 
Insolence  of  Public  Officers,  474 ;  Pitt  created  Lord  Chatham 
— ^Picture  of  his  Cabinet  by  Burke— New  Scheme  of  Taxation 
— Commissioners  of  Customs,  475 ,  Fresh  Excitement  in  the 
Colonies— Increasing  Importance  of  Newspapers — Letters  of 
a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  476 ;  Honors  to  John  Dickinson — 
Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts  —  Boldness  of  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams,  477;  Treatment  of  a  llde- waiter— Seizure 
of  Sloop  "  Liberty"— Excitement  of  People— Public  Meeting 
In  Boston,  478 :  Attempted  Bribery  of  Patriots — Soundness 
of  their  Principles— Proposed  Convention  in  Boston,  479 ; 
Governor  Bernard's  Proclamation— Meeting  of  Convention 
— Arrival  of  British  Troops  at  Boston— Origin  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  480 ;  Landing  of  the  Troops— Imposing  Military  and 
Naval  Displnv— Exasperation  of  the  People.  461 ;  Policy  of 
Duke  of  Gratton — Speech  of  King,  and  Response — Proposed 
re-enactment  of  a  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  482 ;  Policy  ot  Lord 
North— Warnings  of  Colonel  Barr6— General  Gage  in  Boston 
— No  Co-operation — Dissolution  of  Assemblies— Petition  for 
Removal  of  Bernard,  483 ;  Bernard's  Departure  for  England 
^Efloct  of  non-importation  Acrceraent — HiHsborough's  cir- 
cular Letter.  484 ;  Secret  Workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty 
—Brief  Review — Alternative  of  the  Colonies  —  Newspaper 
Press,  485;  Bickcr8tafl''s  Boston  Almanack— Explanation  of 
its  Frontispiece— Revival  of  Terms  •♦Whig"  and  ••Tory," 
486 ;  Abuse  of  Otis— Massachusetts  Song  m*  Liberty,  4^ ; 
Evasion  of  non-importation  Agreements — "^ca  proscribed — 
Spirit  of  Women  and  Boys,  488 ;  Fracas  at  Lnlie's  Door- 
Death  of  Boy  Snyder- Its  Effect  on  Public  Mind— Pardon 
of  the  Murderer  — Riot  in  Boston.  489;  Attack  of  Mob  on 
Soldiers— Discharge  of  Musketry— Three  Citizens  killed 
—Terrible  Excitement,  490 ;  Delegation  of  Patriots  before 
the  Governor — Boldness  of  second  Comraitt^— Removal  of 
Troops— Trial  of  Captain  Preston  for  Murder,  491 ;  Defense 
of  Soldiers  by  Adams  and  Quincy— Result  of  Trial — New 
Ministerial  Proposition— Effects  on  Colonies,  492;  Boston 
Patriots— Hutchinson  made  Governor — Asserted  Independ- 
ence of  the  Assemblies,  493;  Further  Agitation  in  Boston — 
Committees  of  Correspondence — Letters  of  Hutchinson  and 
others — Petition  for  their  Removal,  494 ;  Franklin  summoned 
before  Privy  Council  In  England — Abused  by  Wedderbume 
— Franklin's  Vow— New  Taxation  Scheme — Proposition  of 
East  India  Company,  495 ;  Tea  Ships  sail  for  America— Prep- 
arations for  their  Reception  at  Boston— Treatment  of  Con- 
signees—Handbills  and  Placards  issued.  496;  Arrival  of  Tea 
Ships— Monster  Meeting  in  Old  South— Speech  of  QuincT, 
497;  Breaking  up  of  the  Meeting^Destruction  of  Tea  in 
Boston  Harbor— Apathy  of  Government  Officials,  498 :  East 
India  Company  the  only  Losers— Quiet  In  Boston— Punish- 
ment of  a  Smuggler— Names  of.  Members  of  Tea  Party — 
The  only  Survivor  ot  499 ;  Excitement  In  Parliament  in 
consequence  of  Boston  Tea  Riot  502 ;  Boston  Port  Bill  pro- 
posed and  adopted— Debates  in  Parliament — Apparent  De- 
fection of  Conway  and  BarrA— Burke  begins  his  series  of 
Orations  in  fiivor  of  American  Liberty.  503 ;  Opposition  In 


Parliament  to  Boston  Port  Bill— Its  Passage,  504 ;  Other  op- 
pressive Acts  of  Parliament— Madness  of  Ministers— Warn, 
tngs  of  Opposition  unheeded— Passage  of  Quebec  Act,  505 ; 
Proceedhigs  in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  Port  Bill— Re* 
call  of  Hutchinson— Division  of  Sentiment  506;  Arrival  of 
General  Gage  in  Boston— Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider 
Port  BUI — Excitement  among  Bostonians — Newspap«*i^  JDe- 
yices,  507 ;  Weakness  of  British  Ministry,  508  ;  Tragi-Comc- 
dy,  "Fall  of  British  Tyranny,  or  American  Liberty  Triumph- 
ant" represents  Scene  in  Boston  while  Regulars  were  flying 
from  Lexington— Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Assembly- 
Proposition  for  a  General  Congress.  509 ;  Boldness  of  Patriots 
— Attempt  to  dissolve  Assembly — Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant of  Patriots  in  Boston,  510 ;  Appointment  of  Delegates 
to  Continental  Congress— Denunciation  of  League— Closing 
of  Port  of  Boston,  511. 

Revolution  in  England  in  1688,  451. 

Rhinebeck  Flats  invaded  by  British  in  1777,  388. 

Rhode  Island  Assembly  authorize  Army  of  Observation  previ- 
ous to  Battie  of  Bunker  Hill.  536. 

Rice,  Isaac,  at  Ticonderoga,  121. 

Rice,  Lieutenant  challenged  by  Church  at  Ticonderoga.  130. 

Richardson  found  Guilty  of  murdering  Boy  Snyder — Pardoned 
by  the  King,  489. 

Riedesel.  Baron  De.  at  Battle  of  Bcmis's  Heights,  50. 

Riedesel,  Baroness  De,  at  Battie  of  Stillwater.  55 ;  Narrative  of 
Battle  of  Saratoga.  89 :  Her  Reception  by  General  Schuyler, 
91 ;  Quotation  from.  557 ;  Autograph  ot  556. 

Riedesel  Family,  Residence  of,  at  Cambridge,  557. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  discovered  by  Cabot  28. 

Riot  at  Phihidelphia  in  1779.  321 ;  Doctors'  Mob  in  New  York 
in  1787,  384 ;  In  Boston  in  1765,  in  consequence  of  Stamp 
Act— Destruction  of  Property,  467 ;  Character  of  Rioters,  468 ; 
In  Boston  in  1770— Attack  of  Mob  on  Soldiers— Discharge  of 
Musketry— Three  Citizens  killed,  490. 

Ripley,  Reverend  Dr.,  gives  Ground  for  Monument  at  Concord, 
553. 

Rivington,  James,  King's  Printer  in  New  York,  Notice  of— An- 
ecdote of,  and  Ethan  Allen,  5Q6. 

Robinson,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Concord.  527. 

Robinson,  Commissioner,  Assault  on  Otis,  488. 

Robinson,  Reverend  John,  exiled  Pastor  of  Pilgrims  at  Leyden. 
438.  441. 

Rochambeau,  Count  De,  Conference  with  Washington.  435. 

Rock, Williams's.  106;  Rogers's,  116;  Pntiiam's,142:  SplitRock, 
below  Crown  Point  159 ;  Thunder-struck,  175 ;  Brant's,  297 ; 
Washington's,  near  Middlebrook,  333 ;  At  Plainfleld.  334 ; 
Dial  or  Campbell's  Rock,  353 ;  Queen  Esther,  357 ;  Prospect 
—Bloody,  370;  East  New  Haven,  417;  Savin's,  at  Orange, 
Connecticut  422;  Forefathers',  at  Plymouth,  443. 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marquis  of,  made  Prime  Minister.  47a 

Rogers,  Major,  biographical  Sketch  of,  116;  Near  Fort  Ann, 
140 ;  On  Lake  Champlain,  143 ;  Narrow  Escape  of,  at  Ro- 
gers's Slide,  557. 

Rome.  Notice  of,  231. 

Rondout  Creek,  Origin  of  Name,  385 ;  Scenery  near,  39a 

Roscnkrans,  Reverend  Abraham.  254. 

Ross,  Major,  Incursion  of,  into  Mohawk  Valley  in  1781, 290. 

Rowley.  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Johnstown,  290. 

Ruggles,  Timothy,  President  of  Stamp  Act  Congress— Gets  up 
Counter  Associations,  called  "  Associated  Loyalists,"  523. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Notice  of;  332. 

Rutiedge,  Edward,  appointed  on  Committee  to  draught  Com- 
mission of,  and  Instructions  for  General  Washington,  563. 

Sabbath  day  Point  Skirmish  at  in  1756— Summer  Residence 
of  Abercrombie  in  1758.  115:  Skirmish  at  In  1776,  116. 

Salary  of  Washington,  563 ;  Of  American  Officers,  564. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Settiement  of.  in  1628.  446 ;  Revolution* 
ary  town  Meetings  at  in  1774, 515 ;  Arrival  of  Gage's  Troops 
to  seize  Cannon — Repelled  by  Pickering,  532. 

Salt  Manufacture  oC  near  Onondaga  Lake.  231. 

Sammons,  Frederick  and  Jacob,  Adventures  of;  290. 

Sammons,  Jacob,  Assault  upon,  in  Mohawk  Valley,  233. 

Sammons,  Sampson,  Notice  of;  288 ;  Capture  of  his  Family- 
Burning  of  his  House.  289. 

Sammons,  Thomas,  Notice  of,  289. 

Sandeman,  Founder  of  Sandemanlans.  405. 

San  Salvador.  Discovery  of,  by  Columbus  in  1492,  25. 

Saratoga,  Heights  of,  69,  72 ;  Surrender  of  Burcoyne  at  81. 

Scalping  Story  at  Battie  of  Lexington  explained,  527. 

Scammel,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bemis's  Heights,  50 ;  Notice  of 
—Shot— Epitaph  ot  4.30. 

Shell,  John  Christian,  Notice  of— Builds  a  Blockhouse  at 
Shell's  Bush,  299 ;  Death  of.  300. 

Schenectady  burned  by  Canadians  and  Indians  in  1691— For- 
mcrly  principal  Seat  of  Mohawks,  302. 

Schoharie  Settlements  attacked  by  Indians  in  1780,  279. 

Schuyler,  Hon -Yost,  Notice  of.  251 ;  Death  of,  352 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  in  command  of  the  northern  Division 
of  the  Continental  Army  in  1777, 36 ;  Biographical  Pkett  b  of. 
38;  Returns  Home  on  account  of  Insubordination  in  his 
Army.  39;  Retreat  to  the  Mohawk— Proposed  Relief  to  the 
Vulley,  40 ;  Volunteers  for  Relief  of  Fort  Schuyler— Ponition 
of  his  Forces  at  Cohoes — Preparations  to  oppose  Burpoyne 
—Appeal  to  the  Eastern  States,  41 ;  Superseded  by  Gat«!S— 
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Biff  noble  Coadnct  48;  Acquittal  of  Bfaune.  136; 
Abductioo  by  Waltermeyer,  232 ;  Robbery  of  his  Hooee, 
223 ;  ReceiTot  Order*  fr(»n  CoogreM  to  Mixe  militarr  Stores 
in  Mohawk  Valley.  235;  Ordered  to  repair  Old  Fort  Staiuirix, 
336;  Treaty  with  Indians  at  German  Flats  in  1777.  2^6/ Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  by  Congress  to  attend  Indian  Qwio^ 
at  Johnstown  in  1778,  265 ;  Mansion  oC  at  AlbMiy.  304 ;  Head- 
quarters at  Morristown  with  Washington,  315;  ReoeiTes  Di- 
rections from  Washington  at  New  Yorli  in  1775,  564. 

Schaylerrille,  Arrival  at,  71 ;  Scenery  »t,  72. 

Scott,  General  Winfield,  Notice  oC  22«l 

Seal.  Old  Colony  (Plymouth),  445. 

Sears,  Darid,  Notice  oC  466w 

Seeker,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proposes  to  eetablJih 
Episcopacy  in  America  in  1748,  457. 

*  SeparatiBts"  (Independents).  441. 

Shades  of  Death  (Dismal  Swamp),  Pocono  Mountains,  Scene 
of  unparalleled  SofiiBrings  of  Women  aiki  Children  in  1778, 
360. 

Shalcers,  founded  hi  America  by  Ann  Lee  in  1774,  363. 

Shattnck.  Colonel  Daniel  Notice  oC  552. 

Shsron  Springs,  Battle  of;  in  1781,  294;  Notice  of^Analysis  of 
Waters  of;  ^ 

Sheep,  Saxony,  introduced  into  Hoosiek  in  1820;  Inerease  of; 
hil845.40a 

Shelly.  Quotation  from,  34,  240. 

Sherburne,  M^jor  Henry,  msssacre  of  his  Troops  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  206. 

Sheshequin  (Queen  Esther's  Plantation),  Notice  oC  358. 

Shirley.  (Sovemor,  naral  Expedition  ai^dnst  Niagara  in  1755, 
217 ;  Preparations  at  Albany  to  re-enforce  Oswego  in  175^  218. 

Sholes's  Landing.  Scenery  ot  149. 

Shrieve,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Sprin^Beld,  323. 

Sigouraey,  Mrs.,  Quotation  from.  443. 

SiUiman.  General  at  Expedition  to  Danbniy,  402;  At  Dettroc- 
tion  of  Fairfield,  427. 

Silliman,  Professor  Benjsmin,  Visit  to  Wyoming,  365. 

Sitz,  Peter,  Besrer  of  Dispatches  to  Cherry  Valley,  297. 

Skene.  Major,  Jun.,  Capture  of;  137 ;  Notice  o^  393. 

Skenesborough,  historical  Notice  of;  137. 

Skinner,  General  Notice  o^  166. 

**  Skinners"  and  **  Cow  Boys,"  Notice  of;  902. 

Skirmish  at  Snbbatfa-day  Point  in  1756. 115 ;  Ditto,  in  1776, 116; 
Of  Major  Sherburne  with  Indians  near  Cedar  Rapids— Ar- 
nc^'s  attempt  to  release  the  Prisoners — Menaces  of  the  In- 
dians—Letter from  Sherburne,  208 :  Dishonorat)le  Ck>nduct 
of  British  Commander — ^Washington's  Opinion — Final  Ad- 
justment, 209 ;  On  West  Canada  Creek  in  1781.  291 ;  Of  Cap- 
tain Wood  worth  and  Indians  at  (3erman  Flats.  296 ;  At  Shell's 
Bucth— Descent  of  Tories  upon  Shell's  Block-house— Furious 
EogaKement— Capture  of  M'Donald.  299 ;  Death  of  Shell  and 
his  Sun— CcBsntion  of  Hostilities,  300 ;  Captain  Ogden  and 
Yankees  in  1770, 345 ;  Near  Cambridge,  392 ;  Colonel  Baume 
and  Americans  at  Walloomscoiclc.  396 ;  At  Saugi^uck  Bridge 
in  1777.  409;  At  Compo  with  Sir  William  Erddne.  410 ;  At 
Rye  Neck  between  British  aifd  Putnam's  Scouts,  412 ;  Near 
Orummon's  HiH  414 ;  Near  Hew  Haven  in  1779. 424 ;  At  Lex- 
ington. 524 ;  At  Concord  Bridge,  527 ;  At  Hardy's  Hill  528; 
At  West  Cambri^  and  Prospect  Hill  529 ;  With  British  on 
Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  after  Battle  of  Le^ngton,  537;  Near 
Boston  after  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  569. 

Sleight,  John,  Notice  oC  390. 

Slocum,  Frances,  Capture  and  Discorery  oC  368;  Interriew 
with  her  white  Kindred— Her  Narratire— Condition— Names 
of  her  Children — Exempted  from  Removal  with  Qxe  Miamies 
—Congress  grants  her  a  Tract  of  Land,  369. 

Slocum,  Jonathan.  Murder  oC  at  Wyoming.  363. 

Slocum.  Joseph,  and  Family.  Sufferers  at  Wyoming— Abdoo- 
tion  of  hU  Sister  Frances,  367. 

SIocuoL  Mrs.,  Presentiment  oC  368. 

Sloop  Liberty,  aeizure  oC  in  Boston  la  1767,  478. 

Small  Captain,  at  Shell's  Bush.  299. 

SmaU,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  HiH  544. 

Small-pox  appears  in  American  Camp  hi  1777— AD^ed  Vacd- 
nation  in  the  Army  refuted,  307. 

Smith,  Adam.  Author  of  ••  Wealth  ofNations,"  actire  In  writtng 
against  American  Cause — Biogmphical  Sketch  of;  517. 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  near  Catskill  267. 

Smith.  Captain  John,  givM  Name  to  New  England,  433. 

Smith,  Colonel  hi  Expedition  to  Concord  in  1775,  523. 

Smith,  Ebenezer,  Notice  of,  415. 

Smith's  Cove,  Washington's  Army  at,  in  1778,  332: 

Snake,  curious  Device  of  (Head-piece  of  Constitutional  Cou- 
rant).  46a  506. 

Snyder,  Chrittopher  (Boy),  flrvt  Mar^  in  Cause  of  American 
Liberty.  489. 

Sorel  or  Richelieu  River  described.  174. 

Spauldins,  Captain,  at  Wyoming,  353,  362. 

Sfieddy,  William,  tried  for  Murder  of  Ogden,  346. 

Specbt.  (General  at  Battle  of  Semis's  Heights.  50 

Speedlove.  Major,  killed  at  Batde  of  Bunker  HUl  546. 

Spencer.  General  Joseph,  st  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  566. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  sent  to  Canada  as  a  Spy  in  1777,  94^ 

Spinner,  Reverend  John  P.,  of  German  Flats,  284. 

Spoils  of  War  taken  by  Colonel  Gansevoort  in  1777.  2S9. 


1778r286. 


atHMi  of  Oswego  Lako^  dnslnyad  by  Bnot  li 


^61  461;  Passage  of  the  AcC  463;  Appoii^troeot  of 
Hers.  465 ;  Arrival  of  the  SCamM,  466;  fMotX  is 
);  Repeal  of;  472;  Rejoicing  hi  Boston  on  Repsil 


^ringfield,  Hew  Jersey,  burning  of;  in  1780, 39i 

Springs.  Salt,  near  Onondaga  Lake,  231. 

Staata,  Abraham.  Notice  ot  33L 

Staoia,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Cherry  VaBer  in  1778. 968. 

Stamp  Act,  Excitement  oC  produced  in  Mohawk  Vallev— Polit. 
ical  Movements  of  the  People— Formation  of  Parties,  8S. 
Violence  of  Loyalists— Assault  upon  Sanunoos— Meetiss  at 
Cherry  Valley.  233 ;  Attempted  Removal  of  Kirklsnd~Ho«- 
tile  Movements  of  the  Johnsons  —  Indian  Conodls.  S34: 
Treatment  of  Stamp-master  at  New  Haven— Joy  on  Reped 
of  Act,  421, 435 ;  Pnmosed  Postponement  of  Action— Denved 
from  the  Dutch,  461;  Suggested  by  a  Club  of  Amerieaa 
Merchanta  in  1739— Approved  by  Frankhn  in  Contioeotal 
Congress  at  Albany  in  1754— Also,  by  Mr.  Haslw'in  Pai«s 
ment,  in  1761  461  j^ Passage  of  the  Act.  463;  Appoiqtineot  of 
Stamp-masters,  -' 
Boston,  469;  Ri 
ofthe  Act,473. 

Standish,  Miles,  biographical  Sketch  oC  445. 

Stark,  (Seneral  John,  biographical  Sketch  o^Refnaes  to  A& 
company  Lincoln  to  the  Hudsoo  RiTor— Censursd  by  (Con- 
gress—Proceeds to  Battle  at  Berniingtim.  394 ;  Presents  Trs- 
phies  to  Msssachusetts,  395 ;  Laconic  Speech  at  Battle  ofBan- 
nington,  397 ;  Popularity  after  Batde  of  Bennington-Promot- 
ed  Sy  CoDgress  for  Braveiy,  306;  At  Battle  of  Bnaker  Hia 

Stark^  Uenteoant,  at  Batde  of  Bemisfs  Heights,  49;  VigOsBM 

oC  at  Fort  William  Henry.  110. 
Starr.  M^Jor,  Notice  ot  403. 

Staten  Islsod,  secret  Expedition  of  Lord  SdrUng  to.  31L 
Steam4K)ata  on  die  Hudson,  35. 
Steamer  Clermont,  Fulton's,  de«:ribed,  35;  Maid  of  the  UK 

228. 
Steele,  John,  Notice  oC  433. 
Steuben.  Baron,  Notice  oC  311 ;  Headquarters  near  Middls- 

brook  hi  1778,  332;  Beceivea  gold  Medal  from  Khig  of  Pros- 

aia,333, 
Stewart,  Colonel  in  Encampment  at  Morristown  ta  1781 313^ 
Stewart,  Lazama,  at  Wyoming  Valley  in  1770. 345. 
Stillwater,  first  Battle  o£  in  1777,  51 ;  Second  Battle  oC  40. 

(See  Semis's  Heigjita  and  Saratoga.) 
Stirling.  Lord,  secret  Expedition  to  Statan  Island  fai  178Q.31L 
Stockwell  Lieutenant,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  tai  1777. 3Sa 
Stoddard,  M.  RichardiMm.  Grave  of;  at  Mount  IndiiptnAmtt, 

14& 
Stone,  ancient  Monumental  exhumed  neior  Pompey  Hill  230. 
Stone,  Cok>nel  WUHam  L.,  Anecdote  of;  229;  In  Eiror  witt 

regard  to  Brant,  238. 
Straet.  Alfred  B.,  Quotations  from,  33, 104,  38a 
St  Anthony's  Nose,  Notice  of.  2B2. 
St  Clair.  General  Arthur.  Retreat  from  TIconderaga  to  Fort 

Edward  in  1777— Pursued  by  the  British,  39 ;  Biographical 

Sketch  oC  132 ;  Acquitted  of  Blame,  136. 
St  John,  Peter,  made  Prisoner  in  1779,  414 ;  Qnotatioo  fron, 

415. 
St  John's,  Expedition  of  Allen  and  Arnold  against  in  1775^  154 ; 

Captured  by  Monbromery,  162;  Eendezvous  for  Troops  is 

the  Revolutionary  War.  16a 
St  Lawrence  and  ita  Islands.  214. 
St  Lawrence,  Gulf  oC  discovered  by  Cartier  hi  15S3. 39. 
St  Leger,  Colonel  Barry,  Expedition  up  St  Lawrence  and  Lake 

Ontario  vrith  Rangers  in  1777.  38;  In  Mohawk  Valley,  40; 

His  Forces  disperse,  41 ;  Approaches  Oneida  Lake,  241 :  Let- 
ter to  Burgoyne  relative  to  Loss  of  Fort  Schuyler.  217 :  Char 

acter  o(  described  by  Arnold,  251 ;  Retreat  from  Oriskaay, 

252. 
St  Regis,  Inddenta  of;  210. 
Sturgu,  Captain.  Notice  of,  427. 
Swam.  Charles.  Quotation  from,  415. 

Swartwout  Captain  Abraham,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  9tt. 
Sullivan.  (Seneral  John,  biographical  Sketch  of— Expedirioa 

against  Indians  in  Western  New  York  hi  1779.  272:  Rendes- 

vous  of,  hi  1778, 336;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  566;  At  b- 

tranchmenta  near  Bunker  Hill  570. 
Sword.  Pilgrim  Robinson's,  at  New  Haven,  438. 
Symonds,  Colonel  st  Battle  of  Bennington,  396. 
Syracuse,  early  History  of^Region  about— Settled  by  Dupuyt 

in  1655— Hostility  of  the  Indians— Stratagem  of  the  Frescb, 

229 :  Settlementa  of  French  and  Spaniards  in  1GS9— Evidence 

of  eariier  Explorations  by  Europeans,  230L 

Tallmadge,  Colonel  Benjamin,  arrives  at  Fairfield  in  1779. 427. 

Taxation,  heavy  voluntary.  455 ;  New  Scheme  ot,  475. 

Tea  proscribed.  488 :  Destruction  o€  in  Boston  Harbor.  498. 

Tea  Party,  Boston.  Names  of  Members  of;  499. 

Tecdyuscung,  Indian  Diplomatist  in  Council  at  Easlon  In  17S8, 
336;  Death  of.  344. 

Tenbroeck  at  Battie  of  Semis's  Heists,  50. 

Ten  Hills'  Farm,  Cannon  planted  on,  571. 

Temay,  Chevalier  De,  hi  Command  of  French  Fleet  at  New- 
port 435. 

Thacher.  Dr.  Jamee,  at  Hudson  HidblaAda.  307;  Allusiot*  «o 
Inoculation  hi  Americsn  Army,  303;  Qootatioos  from  30P, 
310. 311, 312;  S74. 
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Tbomat.  Colonel  John,  Dettfa  of— BlograpUcsl  Sketch  od  909; 
Appointed  General  In  1775,  516;  At  Battle  of  Bunker  HIU, 
'      543.566. 

Tfconderoga,  Topogrwphy  ot,  IIS.  118;  Captore  ot  in  1758, 
120 ;  Expedition  of  Ethan  AQen  to— Plan  formed  in  Coonee- 
tlcut  to  capture,  123;  Arnold  joins  Allen  at  Caatleton— Dis- 
pute about  Rank— Surprise  of  Garrison.  194 ;  Intenriew  be- 
tween Allen  and  Delaplaoe  —  Allen's  Orders  to  surrender 
obeyed— Trouble  with  Arnold  about  Command,  1S5;  Ruins 
ot.  127 ;  Present  Apnearance  and  Condition  ot,  128 ;  InTost- 
ed  by  Burgoyne— Weakness  of  Uie  Giirrison.  132 ;  Invested 
by  British,  134 ;  Retreat  of  Amerlous  from,  to  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, 135. 

Tories,  active  and  passive,  93;  Violence  of,  in  Mohawk  Valley 
in  1775,  233 :  Disarmfaiff  of;  at  Johnson  Hall,  936;  Gort  and 
Platto,  288 ;  Descent  oC  upon  Shell's  Bush,  299 ;  Pine  Rob- 
bers, Notice  of;  333 ;  Tories  and  Indians  invade  Wyoming, 
350 ;  Execution  oC  at  Khigston.  389. 

Twj,  Elliot.  264;  Ogden  of  New  Jersey.  313;  Writing  in  Ci- 
pher in  1779,  320 ;  Guides.  Benedict  and  Jarvis,  403,  407 ; 
Joseph  Dibble,  Notice  of,  406 ;  Student  hi  Yale  College,  431 ; 
Tory  and  Whig,  revival  of  Terms,  486 ;  Writer  under  Signa- 
ture Massachusettensis.  513.  - 

Townthend,  Charles,  in  Parliament  in  1765,  469. 

Treason.  Acta  of;  proposed  to  be  tried  nnder  Statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  482. 

Treaty  of  Amnesty  with  France  after  Battle  of  Saratoga,  86 ; 
General  Schujler  with  Indians  at  German  Flats.  238 ;  Be- 
tween Colonel  Denison  and  Continentals  at  Wyoming  in  1778, 
308. 

Treaty  Table  at  Forty  Fort,  Notice  of;  359,  365. 

Tree,  Bahn  of  Gilead.  at  Fort  F^dward,  95 ;  Jane  M*Crea.  97 ; 
Apple,  at  Springfield,  New  Jersey.  329;  Charter  Oak,  at 
Hartford.  4.34;  Liberty,  in  Boston,  466,  467;  Washington 
Elm,  at  Cambridge.  558,  564. 

Trees,  Elm,  of  New  Haven  planted  by  Austin  and  HiUhonse, 
428. 

Troops.  Britbh,  Landlns  o£  near  New  Haven,  499;  Arrival  of; 
in  Boston,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  480;  Re- 
moval, 491 ;  Number  of.  ststiouMi  at  Boston  on  Eve  of  Rev- 
olution, fai ;  Increase  oC  in  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. 537 ;  Condition  oC  in  Boston  in  1775.  571. 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D.,  Quotation  from,  374, 401 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of— Poem.  M'Flnnll,  401. 

Tmmbull,  Governor  Jonattan,  offers  to  mediate  between  Gen- 
eral Gage  and  Bostonians  in  1775.  539. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  appointed  Commissary  General  by  Wash- 
ington in  1775,  567. 

Trron  Conn^  (now  Montgomery),  Notice  of;  239 ;  Armed  Set- 

Trron.  Governor  William,  Expedition  to  Danborr  in  1777. 401 ; 
Expedition  to  Horse-neck  Landing,  411 ;  Landing  of,  at  Nor* 
walk  in  1779,  414.  416;  Expedition  to  New  Haven  in  1779, 
499 ;  Head-quarters  at  Fairfield.  427 ;  Arrival  at  New  York 
from  England  in  1775,  529. 

Tucker,  Reverend  Josiah  and  Reverend  Abraham,  Notice  of; 
519. 

United  States,  relative  Position  of;  to  Governments  of  Europe, 
86 ;  Independence  of.  acknowledged  by  France  in  1778,  87 ; 
Foreign  and  domestic  Debt  oi  in  1777-81,  319. 

Univenlty,  Harvard,  Endowment  of,  555. 

Van  Conrtlandt  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  51. 

Van  Courtlandt,  Pierre,  first  President  of  Senate  of  New  York. 
387. 

Vnderburg.  CokmeL  Notice  of;  436. 

Van  Norden,  Mrs.  Polly.  Notice  ot  339. 

Van  Renssehier,  General  Robert,  Expedition  to  Tryon  Conn^, 
980;  Pursues  Johnson— His  Inaction.  281;  Abandons  pur- 
suit—Dispatches  Messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  289. 

Van  Rensselaer.  General  Stephen,  Notice  of,  396. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  Solomon,  Notice  of;  996. 

Van  Rensselaer.  WiDiam,  Notice  at,  391. 

Van  Schaick,  Colonel,  at  Cherry  Valley.  237;  In  Expedition 
against  Onondagas,  970;  Pursues  Sir  John  Johnson  to  Tl- 
conderoga.  990. 

Van  Schaick's  Mill.  391. 

Van  Slyk,  Captain,  killed  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  946. 

Van  Swearingen.  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater.  59. 

Van  Vechten.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Semis's  Heights,  7L 

Vamum,  Colonel,  at  Battie  of  Bunker  HUl  571. 

Varrick,  Colonel,  at  BatUe  of  Stillwater— Roptora  with  Ar- 
nold. 56. 

Vasco  De  Garaa  reaches  India  vto  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  36. 

Vmqnez  D'AQlon,  Lucas,  reaches  Combahee  River  in  South 
Carolina— Khfaiaps  Natives  with  Intsntion  of  selling  them  as 
Slaves,  3a 

Veeder,  Colonel,  at  Currytown.  995. 

Vergennes,  Count  De,  Policy  of;  rdattva  to  extnuUng  Aid  to 
Americans,  86. 

Vermont  demands  Separation  fh>m  the  Union— Declared  Free 
wd  Independent  in  1777,  nnder  the  Name  of  New  Connecti- 
cut 168. 

Verrazani,  John,  Expedition  to  Nortii  Ameriesi,  31. 


Vespucci  Elena,  appHes  to  Congress  for  Grant  of  Land,  S8. 

Vessels  of  Wsr,  Conttonoe  and  Saratoga,  143;  Constructed  on 
Lake  Champlain— Royal  Savage,  163 ;  Congress  Galley,  com- 
manded by  Amt^d— Carleton,  Inflexible,  and  BCaris  on  Lake 
Champlain,  164;  Camilla  and  Scorpion,  423;  Romney,  in 
Boston,  478;  Fleet  of  Eighty  arrive  in  Boston  in  1768.  480; 
Arrivsl  of  the  Cerberus,  at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexington, 
637 ;  Names  at,  at  Boston  after  Battle  of  Lexlnffton.  539 ; 
Names  of,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1775. 576 ;  British  Sloop 
Falcon  attempta  to  s^ze  Captain  Manly,  570 ;  Names  of.  first 
constructed  for  Continental  Navy,  575. 

Visit  of  tiie  Author  to  Places  on  the  Hudson  River,  34  ;  Albany 
— TroT,  85 ;  Coboes'  Falls— Vsn  Schaick's  Island,  36;  Water- 
fbrd,  43;  Semis's  Heights— Saratoga,  44,  89;  Schuylerville 
— Do-ve;«at,  71.  88 ;  Fort  Edward,  94  ;  Rogers's  Island,  108 ; 
Glenn's  Falls,  104 ;  •<  Big  Snake"  and  •*  Indian  Cave,"  105 ;  Cald- 
well-Lake George,  108:  Ruins  of  Fort  George,  113;  Rog- 
en's  Rock  — Prisoner's  Island,  116;  Tlconderoga,  lia  121, 
136;  Whitehall  or  Skenesborough.  137.  142;  Fort  Anne  Vil 
l^B,  139;  Putnam's  Rock,  143;  Bsttie-gronnd  of  Hubbardton, 
145;  Sholes's  Landing,  144,  149;  Lake  Champlain— MonnI 
Independence,  147 ;  Chimney  Point,  ISO ;  Crown  Point.  151 ; 
Split  Rock,  159 ;  Burlington,  Vermont— Grave  of  Ethan  Allen 
161 ;  Rousse's  Point— Isle  Aux  Noix.  167 ;  St.  John's.  168 ; 
Chambly,  174 ;  Longueull  175,  183 ;  Montred,  177 ;  Sorel— 
River  St.  Lawrence— Quebec,  183 ;  Falls  of  Montmorenci— 
Point  Leri,  903 ;  Plains  of  Abraham,  904 ;  Lachine— St  Ann's 
Rapids,  206 ;  Cedara  Rapkls,  207 ;  Scotch  Canadian  Calm. 
209 ;  St  Regis— Ogdensbnrgli.  210 ;  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
314;  Oswego.  815;  Genesee  and  Niagara  Rivers,  234  ;  Niag- 
ara Falls,  3S7;  Suspension  Bridge,  238;  Syracuse,  229; 
Rome— Mohawk  Valley— Fort  Stanwix  (Rome),  331 ;  Battle- 

Sound  of  Oriskany,  343 ;  Whitesboro'—Utica— Little  Falls— 
srman  Flats.  353;  Fort  PUin,  361;  Mohawk  Vslley— Ful- 
ton ville— Fonda.  284 ;  Caugfanawaga— Johnstown,  3B5;  Cana- 
foharie— Currytown,  292 :  Sharon  Springs,  295 ;  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 996;  Albany,  300;  Newark— Morristown,  305;  Spring- 
field, New  Jersey.  322;  Elizabethtown.  326;  EUxabethtown 
Point,  327;  Middlebrook,  331.  332;  Camp-ground  near  Mld- 
dlebrook  —  Washington's  Rock,  333;  Somerville- Easton, 
Pennsylrania.  335 ;  Pokono  Mountain — Valley  of  Wyoming 
339,  370;  WUkesbarre.  340,  370;  Toby's  Ed^,  343;  Kings- 
ton  and  Forty  Fort  364;  Monument  to  the  Martyra  of  Wj- 
oming,  365;  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  Coal  Mines.  377; 
Milford— SawkUl,  380:  Port  Jervls;  Neverslnk  Valley.  381 ; 
Poughkeepsie.  389 ;  Kingston.  New  York.  385 ;  HoosTck  Val- 
ley-Bennington Battie-gronnd,  391,  398;  Walloomscolck 
Valley,  398;  Behnington,  399 ;  Hoosatonic  Valley— Danbury, 
400;  Ridgefield,  407.  413;  Putnam's  HUl  412;  Norwalk,  413; 
Gregory's  Point— Grummon's  Hill  414:  Fairfield,  416 :  Green- 
field Hill— New  Haven- East  Rock,  417,  428:  Westinidge 
and  Milford  HiU.  near  New  Haven,  423.  428;  Yale  Conege, 
431 ;  Hartford,  432;  Boston.  439. 561 ;  Concord.  551 :  Lexing- 
ton, 553 ;  Cambridge,  555 ;  Bunker  HiU  Monument  558 ;  Dor- 
chester Heights,  560:  Massachusetta  Historical  Society,  561. 

Visscher,  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  945. 

Volunteera  from  New  Hampshire  Join  Army  at  Cambridge 
previous  to  Battle  of  Bunker  HUl  536. 

Vrooman,  Captain,  in  Command  of  Fort  Schnyler— Captured 
by  Brant— 'Taken  to  Canada  as  Prisoner  by  Johnson,  282. 

Wagner  directed  to  shoot  Brant  238. 

Wafes's  HiU.  Roxbury.  Massachusetts.  Notice  of;  565. 

Walker.  Captain,  at  Battie  of  Sprin^ld  in  1780, 323;  At  Bat- 
tie  of  BunVer  HiU.  543. 

Walloomscolck,  Orthography  and  Signification  oC  306. 

Walloomscolck  River.  NoHee  of,  395. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  enUghtened  Views  of,  la  regard  to  Tax- 
ation, 454. 

Wampum  described.  303. 

War  between  England  and  France  fai  1756  ("  Seven  Year^ 
War'0>  95 ;  Civil  between  Yankees  and  Pennymites  in  Valley 
of  Wyoming.  1769- Erection  of  Forts— Captur^f  Dnrkee— 
Surrender  of  Ogden.  345 ;  Treatment  of  0«)en — Nathnn  Og- 


den kUled  by  Speddy— Another  Attsck  on  Yankees— Penny- 
mites expelled— New  Fortifications,  346;  HostUlties  cease  tai 
1771.  347:  Revival  of  tiie  War  in  1789— Decree  of  Trenton 


Itt  Effiect— loJusUce  toward  Yankees— Inaction  of  Congress, 
371;  Great  Deluge— Dnnger  and  Distress  of  Inhabitants- 
Reappearance  of  tlie  Soldiers— Renewal  of  Hostilities,  379 ; 
Armstrong's  Expedition— Stratagem — Change  In  public  Sen- 
timent— Censon  hold  Septennial  Meeting— Appeal  for  Re- 
lief. 373:  New  Difiiculties— Commisslonera  repulsed  by 
Frsnklhi— His  Arrest  for  Treason,  375 ;  Discharged— Picker- 
ing's escspe  to  Philadelphia — Returns  to  the  Valtey— Abduct* 
ed— Difficulties  cesse,  and  tiie  Vale  ever  after  a  Picture  of 
Prosperity  and  Repose.  376;  King  PhUip's,  in  1675.  420; 
Virtual  Declaration  of.  against  tiie  Americuis  in  1775.  519. 

Ward,  General  Artemas,  appointed  temporary  Commander-in- 
chief  in  1775. 190;  Biographical  Sketch  ot,  516;  At  Battie  of 
Bunker  HUl.  541.  556. 

Warner.  Colonel  Seth.  at  Battle  of  Bemls's  Heights.  49;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  oC  153:  At  Battle  of  Benntaigton,  393, 394. 

\^^UTen,  Jsroes,  Biographieal  Sketch  at,  494. 

Wnrrea  Dr.  Joseph.  Oration*  of,  in  Boston  Old  South  Church, 
599:  Presides  In  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetta  \m 
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1775,  531.  564:  At  Battle  of  Bunker  HilL  543;  Killed,  546; 
Riographicd  Sketch  of.  548 :  M«»onic  Honors  to  bia  Memory 
— Klonument  on  Breed's  Hill,  549. 
.  Warren,  Mrs.  Mercy,  Quotation  from,  487 ;  Biogrmphical  Sketch 
of.  464. 

Washington,  General  George.  Manifesto  o(,  issued  at  Middle- 
brook  in  1777.  133 ;  Recommends  Arnold,  136 ;  Visit  to  Bos- 
ton in  1789,  143 ;  Appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  Conti- 
nental Forces  in  1775— Takes  Command  of  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge— His  Generals — Sends  Arnold  on  Expedition  to  Cana- 
da. 190;  Manifesto  to  Arnold,  194  ;  Censure  of  Butterfield 
and  Bedell.  207 ;  Opinion  in  regard  to  Convention  of  British 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  209  ;  -  Head  quarters  at  Morristown.  306  ; 
Establishes  Cantonments  from  Princeton  to  the  Hudson,  un- 
der control  of  Putnam.  307 :  .Proclamation  of,  counter  to  that 
of  Brothers  Howe,  306 ;  Opposition  to  his  Policy— His  Inde- 
pendence and  Sagacity — Lfaves  Head-quarters  at  Morris- 
town,  and  proceeds  to  Middlebrook.  309 ;  Head-quarters  of. 
at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson — Holds  Council  of  War  to 
quell  Rebellion  at  Princeton.  313;  Recognition  of  Ford  at 
Mount  Vernon— Illustration  of  his  Character,  314  ;  Prohibits 
Gambling— His  religious  Toleration,  315;  Deprecation  of  pa- 
per Money  as  legnl  Tender,  320;  Deceived  by  Clinton  at 
Short  Hills.  323;  Headquarters  of.  at  White  Plains  in  177a 
331 ;  First  Conference  with  Rochambeao  and  Temay  at  New- 
port in  1780— Returns  to  Camp  at  West  Point— Second  Con- 
ference with  Rochambaau  at  Wethersfield,  435 :  Conference 
at  Webb  House,  Wethersfield,  to  Concert  plan  of  Caropaicn 
in  1781— Menaces  New  York— Abandons  Siege — Process 
with  Forces  to  Yorktown— Extract  from  Diary,  436 ;  Head- 
quarters at  Cambridge,  555 ;  Letter  of;  to  Poet  Slave.  Phillis, 
556 ;  Chantrey's  Statue  of;  in  State  House,  Boston,  561 ;  Ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  of  American  Forces  in  1775- 
Acceptance  and  Reply— Salary  of — Modesty,  563;  Leaves 
Philadelphia  for  Cambridge— Reception  at  New  York.  Water- 
town,  and  Cambridge— Takes  Command  of  Army,  564 ;  Calls 
Council  of  War— Organizes  Army — Issues  general  Order, 

t  565 ;  Sends  armed  Vessels  to  intercept  British  Supplies  from 
Boston.  .'i69 ;  Sends  Forces  to  Plowed  Hill  and  Cbkrlestown 
Road.  571 ;  Writes  President  of  Congress,  charging  that  body 
with  Neglect— Camp  on  Bunker  Hill— Calls  CouncU  of  War, 
573 ;  Proclamations  of  Howe— Retaliates  by  ordering  Sulli- 
van and  others  to  seize  all  Officers  of  Government  unfriendly 
to  Patriots,  575 ;  Renders  Account  to  Government  for  Ex- 
penses incurred  by  Lady  Washington  in  visiting  Camp  dur- 
ing War— Explanation.  57& 

Washington,  Lady,  with  her  Husband  at  Head-quarters,  near 
Middlebrook.  in  1778, 332;  Arrival  at  Cambridge  in  1775. 576. 

Waterbury.  Colonel,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury  ui  1777,  403. 

Water  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of;  338. 

Watts,  Major,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  in  1777,  244. 

Wayno,  General,  in  Command  of  Pennsylvania  Troops  in  1781, 
312. 

Webb,  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Springfield,  324. 

Webb,  General.  Perfidy  and  Cowardice  o^  110. 

Webb,  Dr..  Notice  of;  562. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Orations  at  Bunker  Hill  Monnment  16S5, 
1843  550. 

Weed.' David,  Norice  oC  409. 

Wells.  C?harles  F.  Notice  of,  365. 

Wells,  Eleazer,  Notice  of,  2^6. 

Wcmple,  Colonel,  Notice  of;  263. 

Wentworth,  Governor  Benning,  Flight  to  Boston  for  Safbty  in 
1775.  568. 

Wesson.  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  51 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler  in  1777.  242. 

West  l»oint,  Washington's  Array  at,  in  1778.  332. 

Weymouth,  Massarhusetts.  Settlement  of,  in  1633,  445. 

Wlialley,  General  English  Regicide,  concealed  at  New  Haven, 
419. 

"  Whig"  and  '•  Tory."  Origin  oC  71 ;  Renewal  of  Terms,  486. 

Whigd.  Me«!ting  of,  at  Cherry  Valley  in  1775.  233. 

Whipple,  William,  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  49 ;  At  Battle 
of  Bennington,  393. 

White  Eves.  Indian  Chief,  FideUty  of  264. 

Whitefif  id.  Reverend  George,  biographical  Sketch  ot  336 ;  Ac- 
quaints Dr.  Lan^don  with  Secret  of  attempt  to  establish  Epis- 
copacy in  America,  489. 

^Vhit(•hall  the  Theater  of  boetilo  Preparations  in  1813, 139. 

Whittier.  J.  G.,  Quotation  from.  150.  433. 

Wilcox,  Quotation  from.  253.  305,  306. 

Wilki'S.  John,  bioffraphical  Sketch  of,  520. 

Wilkinson.  Genend  James,  at  Battle  of  Stillwater,  56 ;  Bio- 
eraphical  Sketch  of— Speech  before  Congress,  84. 

WiUard,  Counselor,  at  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  54L 

Willftt,  (Tolonrl  Marinus,  joins  the  Garrison  of  Fort  Schuvler, 
242,  244 ;  Biographical  Notice  of,  244 ;  Volunteers  to  be>^ 
Me8^^nger,  250;  Left  in  Command  of  the  Garrisoikr^SS; 
Patriotism  in  Mohawk  Valley  —  His  CommandTof  Tryon 
County  Militia.  283 ;  At  Fort  Hunter.  Mohawk  Valley,  290 ; 
Srnd»  Exp«>dition,  to  Currytown,  294. 

Willinma,  Colonel  Ephraim,  Rock  where  shot,  106 ;  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of.  107. 

Wi^iamf^  Colonel  at  Battle  of  Bennington,  394. 

Williams,  Major,  killed  at  BatUe  of  Bunker  HUl  546. 

WUlinms,  Otho  H.,  Notice  of.  565. 


WilKe,  Walter,  Notice  oC  303. 

Willis,  QuotMtion  from.  113. 

Wilson  cruelly  treated  by  Indiana— Speech  of  In^an  1 
ger  John,  349. 

WiDd  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  Notice  of,  338. 

Windmill  Point  Post  of  Canada  PatrioU  in  1837,  3ia 

Whidsor.  Connecticut.  Notice  of,  436. 

Wine,  Madeira.  Seizure  of,  in  Boston  in  1767,  478. 

Winslow,  Edward,  Biographical  Sketch  of;  445. 

Wintermoof  s  Fort,  351. 

Winthrop.  Governor  John,  Arrival  of,  in  New  England,  446 , 
Expedition  to  Montreal  451. 

Witchcraft  in  New  England,  447. 

Woodworth,  Captain  Ephraim.  at  Battle  c^  StillwBter,  58. 

Woodworth.  Captain  Solomon,  Skirmish  of;  with  Indiana  at 
German  Flats,  29a 

Wolcott  at  Battle  of  Bemis's  Heights.  50. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Appohatment  of,  in  1758, 120 ;  Approach 
of.  to  Quebec,  184 ;  Deatii  of— Biographical  Sketch  oC  188 ; 
Monument  of;  189,  205. 

Women,  Patriotism  in  Revolution,  35S;  488,  513. 

Wool,  General  Notice  of.  226. 

Woolsey.  Major,  at  Middle  Fort,  Schoharie,  279. 

Wooster,  General  David,  at  Expedition  to  Danbury,  403 :  Hon- 
or conferred  on,  by  Conavas,  onheeded— Maries  of  Grave 
obliterated.  406;  Attacks  British  at  Danbury— KiDed—Ko- 
gmphical  Slcetch  of  408. 

Wordsworth,  Captain,  conceals  Charter  of  Conoectiait  in  Oak 
Tree  at  Hartford.  435. 

Wormwood.  Lieutenant,  aent  to  Cherry  Valley— Killed,  297. 

Writs,  Quo  Warranto,  defined,  434 ;  Ot  Assistance.  459. 

Wyllys,  Honorable  Samuel  Owner  of  Charter  Oak,  435l 

Wyoming  Valley— Flight  of  the  People  over  the  Pocono— In- 
cidenUoftheFUght— Providential  Aid  of  HoUenback—Preaer- 
vation  of  Papers.  360;  Picture  of  the  Flight— Bad  Faith  of 
Invaders,  361;  Their  Departure  from  the  Valley— Indian 
Cruelties— Arrival  of  Succor — Expedition  against  the  In- 
dians. 362 :  Return  of  Settlers— Continued  Alarm— Mordcr 
of  Slocum— Sullivan's  Expedition— The  Valley  a  Scene  of 
War.  Blood,  and  Sutfering,  363 :  EfibrU  to  erect  a  Moon- 
ment -i- Ladies  form  Luzerne  Monumental  A»»ocialk>n  — 
Success,  366;  Residence  and  Grave  of  Colonel  Z.  Butler- 
History  of  Slocum  Family— Abduction  of  Frances  Slocum, 
367 :  Singular  Discovery  of  her.  368 ;  Interview  with  Wbi» 
Kindred— Narrative  and  Condition — ^Names  of  her  ChUdrea. 
369 ;  A  Sabbath  at  Wyoming  —  IncidenU  of  Life  of  Mrs. 
Myers — Escape  of  her  Father  and  Brother  from  Indians,  370; 
Revival  of  Civil  War— Decree  of  Trenton- Its  Eflfcrt— Injos- 
tico  to%rard  the  Yankees— Inaction  of  Congress,  371;  Great 
Deluee — Danger  and  Distress  of  Inhabitants — Reappearance 
of  Soldiers— Renewal  of  Hostilities.  372;  Armstrong's  Expe- 
dition—Stratagem— Change  of  Public  Sentiment — Censors- 
Appeal  for  Relief;  373 ;  Organization  of  Luzerne  County- 
New  Difficulties— Commissioners  repulsed  by  Franklin — His 
Arrest  for  Treason — Visited  by  Colonel  EUuin  Allen,  375; 
Discharged— Pickering's  Escape  to  Philadelphia— Returns  to 
the  Valley — Abduction  and  Treatment — Difficulties  cease,  and 
the  Vale  ever  after  a  Picture  of  Repose  and  Prosperity.  376L 

Wyoming,  Authors  on— Campbell.  341,  364 :  Minor.  340,  341, 
350.  352,  357.  361.  362.  363,  365,  367. 376 ;  Colonel  Stone,  350, 
354;  MaUory.  365;  Wells.  365;  SUliman.  365;  Stone,  376; 
Gordon,  Chapman,  376. 

Wyoming.  Description  and  Incidents  of;  340 ;  341 ;  PurchaM 
of,  from  Indians.  344 ;  Civil  War  at  in  1769-71,  345:  Dem- 
ocratic Government  established  in  1771,  347 ;  Under  Protec- 
tion of  Connecticut  in  1771— Enjoys  Peace  until  1775- Uos- 
tilities  renewed  br  Northumberiand  MiUtia — Inhabitants  pe- 
tition Congress  for  Redress,  348;  Identified  with  General 
History  of  the  Union— Exposed  Position,  349 ;  Alarm  at.  in 
1778— Condition  of  Settlemont— Apathy  of  Congress— P«tri«- 
ism  of  Women,  35cS :  Approach  of  Indians  and  Tories— Prep- 
arations for  Defense — Council  of  War — Position  ot  Forte, 
35a ;  Decision  of  People— Preparations  for  Battle— Forres 
of  the  Enemy — Campl>eirs  Injustice  to  Brant.  354  ;  Dispos- 
tion  of  Belligerents  for  Battle— Speech  of  Colonel  Z  Botkr 
—Attack.  355 ;  Battie— Order  of  Denison  mistaken— Re trrst 
of  Americans — Scenes  of  Blood  at  Monocasy  Island.  3j6; 
I-^scape  of  Butler  and  Denison— Crueltiea-of  Indians— Scene 
at  Esther's  Rock,  357;  Cruelties  of  Queen  Esther  (Cathtirioe 
Montour)— Scenes  at  Forty  Fort— Negotiations  for  Sunvader 
—  Escape  of  Colonel  Z.  Butier,  358 ;  Surrender  of  the  Fort- 
Treaty  Table— Conduct  of  Tories  -Bad  Faith  of  Indians.  3S> 

Yale  Collage.  Notice  of— Political  Character  of;  in  Revolauos. 

431. 
Yankee  Doodle.  Origin  of.  81, 480 ;  Played  at  Surrender  of  Bur- 

goyne.  81 ;  Played  m  Lord  Percy's  Regiment  at  Roxbnry.5AJ. 
Yankee  bnnberman.  Anecdote  of;  37L  "       " 

Yankees  and  Pennymites,  Hostilities  between,  345;  Injastice 

toward  Yankees  in  Valley  of  Wyoming  in  1783,  371. 
Yatea.  Robert,  one  of  first  Judges  of  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court,  387 
Yest,  Francois,  biographical  Sketch  and  Reminiacencas  oC  175. 

Zinzendorf;  Count  Nicholaa  L.,  biographfeal  Sketch  of— Tim 
Explorer  in  Wyoming  Valley— Adventoras  with  Indians.  343. 
His  Campground, 34a 
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Abbot,  Benjamin,  Dram-miOor,  playt  Death-march  on  Ezectt- 
tion  of  Andrd,  903. 

Abercrombie,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown,  5S0 ;  In  Expedi- 
tion to  Petersburg.  544. 

AcademT.  Military,  at  West  Point,  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1802— Organized  in  1812. 138. 

Acrostic  on  Arnold,  37;  On  Anna  Brewster.  113. 

Acta— Stamp  Act,  58 :  Opposition  to,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1764, 
258;  HUari^r  and  Rejoicing  on  iU  Repeal,  259;  Effect  of;  in 
Virginia,  482;  Repeal  of,  in  1766,  484,  569,  789 ;  Effect  oC  in 
North  Carolina,  567;  Effects  ot,  in  Sonth  Carolina,  747;  Op- 
posed in  New  York,  786. 

Act  Toleration,  in  Maryland,  in  1649 ;  Against  Blasphemy  pun- 
ishable bT  Death,  397. 

Act.  English  NaTigation.  prohibiting  foreign  Conunerce  with 
British  Settlements.  640. 

Act,  Mutiny,  providing  for  quartering  Troops  in  America  at 
Expense  of  the  Colonists,  790. 

Adamses,  Opinions  concerning,  270. 

Adams.  John,  in  Committee  of  Congress  to  confer  with  Howe 
in  1776.  814. 

Adams,  Samuel,  his  course  toward  Washington  in  1778,  336. 

Address  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  George  ILL  relative  to 
establishing  arbitrary  Power  in  America— Of  Common  Coun- 
cil to  the  same,  17;  Of  London  Merchants  and  otliers  to 
George  IlL  concerning  acts  of  Parliament — Counter  Ad- 
dresses and  others,  18 ;  Of  Parliament  reaponsire  to  the 
King's  Speech,  19 ;  At  Dedication  of  Washington's  Head 
Quarters  Newburgh,  in  1850,  99 ;  Of  Washington  to  Of- 
ficers of  the  Army  at  NewburjKh,  109,  116;  ToConffress  at 
Annapolis,  on  Resignation  of  his  Commission,  841 ;  Of  Mifflin 
to  Washington  on  same  Occasion,  841,  842. 

Advortisement,  profligate,  of  British  Officers  in  Philadelphia  in 
1778.  303 ;  For  supply  of  counterfeit  Money,  836. 

Agnew,  General  James,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  In  1777 
—Biographical  Sketch  of,  318 ;  Account  of  his  Death,  319. 

Agreements,  Non-importation,  486,  579.  749. 

Agriculture  in  Lower  Virginia,  554 ;  In  North  Carolina,  556. 

Albemarle  County,  North  Carolina,  extent  of  Territory  of,  560. 

Aiden,  Captain,  horsewhips  Prescott  for  Insolence  at  his  Table, 
35. 

Alden,  John,  Passenger  in  the  May  Flower,  91. 

Alexander,  Abraham,  Biographical  Sketch  of.  617. 

Alexander,  Elijah.  Biographical  Sketch  of.  617. 

Alexander,  Sagamore  of  Uie  Wampanoogs,  90. 

Alexander,  W.  J.,  Notice  of.  509. 

Alexander,  WiUiam  (Earl  of  StirUng),  biographical  Sketch  oC 
807. 

Alexandria,  Virginia,  Notice  of— Its  Museum  and  Revolution- 
ary Relics,  413 ;  Washin^n's  Bier— Autograph  Letter— Nap> 
kin  used  at  Bis  Christemng,  414. 

Alien,  Colonel  Ethan,  Error  concerning  corrected,  167. 

Allen,  Hush,  in  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774.  488. 

Allison,  Mr.— Interview  of  Author  with,  near  Stony  Point,  184. 

Allison,  Reverend  Patrick.  Chaplain  in  Continental  Army,  393. 

Althouse,  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781, 464. 

America,  visited  by  Northmen  prior  to  Discovery  by  Colum- 
bus. 66. 

Amidas,  Philip,  explores  Coast  of  Carolhu,  under  Raleigh,  in 
1584  449. 

Ammunition  removed  firom  Magazine  at  WUttamsburg,  1775, 
503. 

Anderson,  John,  name  aasnmed  by  Andrd.  147. 

Andrd,  M«jor  John— His  Correspondence  with  Arnold,  146 : 
Appointment  to  confer  with  Arnold — Fictitious  Letter  to  Col. 
Sheldon,  147 :  First  Interview  with  Arnold,  151 ;  Their  Plan, 
152 ;  Receives  Papers  from  Arnold  expUinatory  of  military 
Condition  of  Hudson  Highlands — Disposition  of  them,  153 ; 
.<^mith  refuses  to  take  him  to  the  Vulture.  155;  Exchanges 
Coats — Crosses  the  Hudson  with  Smith,  156 ;  Announcement 
of  his  Arrest.  158 ;  Letter  to  Washinffton  explaining  his  posi- 
tion, 160;  Ordered  to  West  Point,  161 ;  Place  of  his  Capture. 
IM;  Journey  with  Smith  to  Crom  Pond— His  Uneasiness, 
186 :  Arrested— Discovery  of  Papers  in  his  Stockings— Names 
of  the  Captors,  187 ;  Conveyed  to  Sheldon's  Headquarters 
at  North  Salem— Letters  to  Washington,  160, 189 :  Taken  to 
West  Point  and  Tappan — Malces  Disclosures  to'Tallmadge. 
190 ;  Place  of  his  Confinement  and  Execution  at  Tappan, 
196 :  Court  of  Inqniiy  in  his  Case— His  Conduct— Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of;  197;  His  Death  warrant— Will-Disposition 
of  bis  Remain*— Monument,  199 :  Equity  of  his  Sentence- 


Efforts  to  save  him,  200:  Proposition  to  Exchange  him  for 
Arnold  by  Ogden  refused.  201 ;  His  Request  to  be  Shot,  202 : 
His  Composure  of  Mind— Pen-and-ink  Sketch  of  Himself— 
Name  of  bis  Executioner— Thacher's  Account  of  his  Execu- 
tion, 203 ;  Place  of  his  Death  and  Burial,  204 ;  His  Captors 
rewarded — Disinterment  of  his  Remains,  and  removal  to  En- 
gland in  1831,  205 ;  His  Captors  suspected  of  mercenary  mo- 
tives,  206;  His  PUce  of  Residence  in  Philadelphia  in  1777. 
310. 

Andrew,  Alexander,  Account  of  Death  of  General  Agnew,  318. 

Andross,  Sir  Edmund,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1692; 
Succeeded  by  Nicholson  in  1698,  471. 

Anecdote  of  mysterious  Frenchman  and  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, 22 ;  Of  General  Prescott  and  Timothy  Folger,  a5 ;  Ol 
"  Mother  Bailey,"  49 ;  '•  Daddy  Hall"  and  Paymaster  Dexter. 
63 ;  Count  Maurepas,  86 ;  Concerning  Waahington's  Dining 
Hall  and  La  Fayette,  at  Newburah,  lOO ;  Of  a  Scotchman  at 
Hell  Gate.  114 ;  Of  Baron  Steuben,  near  Fishkill  Landing. 
125;  or  Washington  relative  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  158;  James  Lar- 
vey,  159  ;  Of  the  Author  and  the  Speculating  Dau^ter,  162 ; 
Colonel  John  Fitzgerald,  239;  Mrs.  Whitall  291 ;  Mr.  Hunt 
ington  and  Duponceau,  313 ;  Mauritz  Rambo  and  wounded 
Deer,  330;  Mrs.  Ferguson,  351;  Gilbert  Tennanfs  Sermon». 
365 ;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Israel,  385 ;  Of  Calvert  and  his  Protest 
ant  Servants,  397;  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Pavne,  413 : 
President  Andrew  Jackaon  and  Lieutenant  lUndolph,  427  . 
Tilghman  and  Comwallis,  429 ;  President  Monroe  and  Gov- 
ernor Hardy,  439;  Patrick  Henry  and  Hook,  440;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  442 ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Servant.  4oO ;  In 
dian  Messeneer  and  Mr.  Gist,  472 ;  Braddock  and  Washing 
ton,  478 :  Indian  Chief  and  W^ashington,  at  Fort  Duqucsne. 
479 ;  Speaker  Robinson  and  Washington.  481 ;  Washington 
and  Judge  Petera,  509 ;  Spy  Morgan.  511 ;  Of  Sir  N.  W.  Wrax 
all  concerning  Lord  North,  528:  Negro  Hostler  and  Goat 
541  ;  Arnold  and  the  Prisoner,  545 ;  Ninian  B.  Hamilton,  572 . 
Tryon  and  Boy  Messer,  577 ;  General  Greene  and  Portrait 
of  George  111..  596:  Tarlcton  and  little  Rebels,  600;  Cora 
wallis  and  Widow  Brevard,  618 ;  Of  Senator  Preston  and  old 
Lady,  near  Kine's  Mountain,  632 :  General  Tarlcton  and  tbu 
two  American  Ladies.  642;  Of  Captain  Ferguson  and  Col 
onel  Horry,  686 ;  Of  Friday  and  Colonel  Maxwell,  688 ;  Ol 
Colonel  Cruger  and  Eddins,  693;  Of  Manning  and  Barr6. 
703 ;  Concerning  Stamp  Act,  in  South  Carolina,  747 :  Of  Mn>. 
Elliot  and  Colonel  Balfour.  7.'>6;  Of  Marion  and  young  Bril 
ish  Officer,  771 ;  Of  Statue  of  George  HI.,  801 ;  Of  Boy  and 
British  Grenadier.  823. 

Annapolis  described.  394 ;  Early  History  ot  395;  The  TheatoT 
of  revolutionary  Movements  in  1765, 399 ;  Destruction  of  I'eu 
at,  in  1774, 401 ;  The  Scene  of  military  Displays  in  1781-83— 
Visited  by  Washington  in  1783— Continental  Congress  ir. 
Session  at,  402 ;  Portraits  of  distinguished  Persons  in  Senate- 
Chamber,  403 ;  A4joumment  of  Congress  to  In  1783,  840 . 
Washington  resigns  his  Commission  at,  841. 

Antiquities— old  Tower  at  Newport,  65 ;  Inscription  on  Dightor 
Rock— Its  Translation — Stone  Cemetery  on  Raiusford  Isl 
and,  66;  Runic  Inscriptions  on  Orkney  Isles,  67;  Ruins  of 
old  Church  at  Jamestown,  447 ;  Tombstone  at  Jamestown 
448;  Pocahontaa's  Washbasin,  near  Archer's  Hill,  Virginia. 
553 ;  Ancient  Stone  Wall  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  615. 

Apollo  Room  at  Wfiliamsburg,  Virainia,  484. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  in  command  ofBritiBh  Squadron  on  Amer- 
ican Coast  in  1780.  87 ;  At  Siege  of  Charleston,  764. 

Arehdale,  John,  Governor  of  the  Carolinas  in  1695,  561 ;  His 
Policy,  745. 

Archer,  Mr«  Aid  of  Wayne  at  Storming  of  Stony  Point,  181. 

Archer's  Hill,  Notice  of;  553. 

Argall,  Governor  Samuel  Notice  of,  447 ;  Keeps  Pocahontas  as 
a  Hostage,  454 ;  Governor  of  Vlrsinia  in  1617— Sails  with  Fleet 
to  Coast  of  Maine,  to  protect  Fisheries — Operations  on  the 
Eastern  Coast— Makea  Conquest  of  Acadia— Enters  Bay  of 
New  York— Compels  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Suprenuu^  of 
England— Returns  to  Virsinia,  457. 

Arlington.  Earl  ot  his  ceded  Rights  to  Domain  in  Virginia  for 
thirty  Years,  460 :  Assigns  his  Interest  to  Culpepper,  471. 

Armand,  Charles,  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie  in  Battle,  near  Jaroea- 
town  Island,  in  1781— Biographical  Sketch  oC  466. 

Armed  Neutrality,  Notice  or.  674. 

Arms.  Manufacture  of,  by  Americana,  in  1776, 18 ;  Seizure  ot 
at  New  York,  in  1775,  793. 

Armstrong.  Captain  Ma^  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene 
in  1781.  602 ;  Killed  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781.  694 
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Armftronff,  Qenerel  John,  at  Battle  ot  Gennantown.  in  ITH— 
BioffrHuhicaJ  tiketch  oC  315 ;  Take*  command  at  Charleston 
in  1776,  753. 

\rmatrong,  Major  John.  Author  of  Newbnrgh  Addreatea,  Bio- 
graphicitl  Sketch  ot;  106 ;  Washington's  Opinion  of  hia  Mo- 
Uvea,  111. 

Armstrong,  Major,  !n  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781, 463. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  Jamea  F.,  biographical  Sketch  of— Grave  of; 
5M6. 

Lrmy,  British,  Insecurity  of,  at  Boston,  in  1776.  12;  Depart  for 
New  York— Effective  Force  of.  on  evacuating  Boston,  14 ; 
Proposed  Augmentation  of,  in  1775.  by  foreico  IVoopa,  20 ; 
Arrive  at  Newport  in  1776,  in  Command  of  (leneral  Clinton 
and  Earl  Percy,  TJ ;  Condition  of;  in  1777.  165 ;  Capture  of 
Fort  Washington  and  three  lliousand  Americans,  in  1776, 
221 ;  Burgoync  not  allowed  to  go  to  England  on  Parole— Sent 
to  Interior  of  Vir^nia  in  1778 — Officers  siim  Parole  of  Uonor, 
550 ;  Incidents  ot  March  to  Charlottesville,  !>^\ :  Condition 
of,  552;  Removal,  and  linal  Di8uer«ion  in  1782,  553;  Dispo- 
sition of.  under  Comwallis,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1781.  ^^ 
006 ;  Arrival  at  New  York— Dboosit'ou  of,  al\er  Battle  of 
%ong  Island,  in  1776,  813;  OccupHtion  of  New  York,  835; 
Evacuation  of  New  York  in  1783,  838. 

.  my,  Continental,  in  1776,  9 ;  Ita  Strength,  18 ;  Cantonment 
seer  Newburgh  in  1780. 83. 103,  104  ;  Discontents  oC  in  17tO, 
105. 106 ;  Proceedings  at  Newbureh  in  Relation  to  Grievances 
of,  106  to  111  inclnsivo ;  Crosses  the  Uudf>on,  and  Eucam|>s  at 
rappnn.  in  1781,  145:  Encampment  at  Middlebrook  in  1777. 
211 ;  Marches  toward  Hudson  Highlands.  212;  Encampment 
at  Smith's  Clove  in  1779.213 ;  Marches  from  Hudson  River  to 
Virginia  in  1781,  213;  Rt'treaU  across  New  Jersey  in  1776— 
Decrease  of  its  Force— l*ardy  Movements  of  General  Lee, 
222;  Weakness  of,  when  Crossing  the  Delaware,  224  ;  Reor- 

Eanization  of  in  1776. 225 ;  Distress  of,  in  1780,  31 1 ;  Relieved 
y  Women  of  PbUadclphiH,  312 ;  Amount  of  Contributions 
to,  by  Philadclphians.  313 ;  Encampment  of.  near  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  in  1781,  446,  468;  CondiUon  of,  in  1781.  509 ; 
KeorganiZMtion  of  under  Greene,  in  North  Carolina,  in  I'j  j>C, 
596;  Number  and  Disposition  of,  at  Guilford  Court  Hourfe, 
606 ;  Disposition  of.  at  Battle  of  Cowpens,  in  1781.  639  ;  Par- 
tial Organization  of,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1780,  676;  Forma- 
tion of,  under  Lincoln.  In  1778,  758 ;  Condition  of,  after  Bat- 
tle of  Long  Island,  in  1776, 813  :  Number  of  Soldiers  furnish- 
ed by  each  State  during  Revolution — Meeting  among  Troops 
of  Pciiusylvania  Line,  837 ;  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
to,  838 ;  Entrance  into  New  York,  ai9. 

Army,  PVench,  Encampment  at  Providence  in  1782.  55;  En- 
ciimpinent  at  Newport  in  1780— Re-enforced — Extent  of  its 
Force.  87 ;  Becomes  a  Burden  to  the  Americans — Departs 
for  the  Hudson  in  1761,  88;  Marchea  to  Virginia,  213 :  En- 
CHmpment  at  Williamsburff  after  Siege  of  Yorktown — Joins 
Conunental  Army,  on  the  Hudson,  in  1782 — Proceeds  to  Boa- 
ton  and  Embarks  for  West  Indies,  529. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Birth-place  ot,  36;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
142;  His  early  Years— Fights  a  Duel  — Ringleader  in  Mia- 
chief— His  Mother — Scorching  Acrostic  on,  37 ;  Expedition 
np  the  Thames,  under  British,  in  1781,  42  ;  Lands  near  New 
l^odoo,  43 ;  Hia  Infancy,  44 ;  His  Dispatches  to  Sir  Henry 
(;linton.  45 ;  Landing-place  of;  near  New  London,  43,  50 ; 
Weakens  great  Chabi  across  Hudson  River,  138;  A|tf>ointed 
by  Wosbington  miUtary  Governor  of  Philadelphia — ^eks  a 
Command  in  the  Navy — Hia  Extrava^nce,  141 ;  Marries 
Miss  Shippen — Residence  and  Style  of^Living — Fraudulent 
Dealings — Charged  with  Malfeasance,  142;  Ordered  to  be 
tried  by  Court-martial — Asks  Congress  for  Men  to  auard  his 
House— Verdict  and  Punishment — Its  Effects,  143 ;  Interview 
with  Luzerne — Visits  American  Camp — Deceives  VVashing- 
ton  —  Obtaina  command  at  West  Point,  145 ;  Correspond- 
ence with  Andrd  —  Proposes  Interview  with  him,  147;  At- 
tempu  to  hold  it — Letter  to  Washington  —  Confers  with 
Smith,  148;  Correspond,  nee  with  Robinson,  149;  First  Inter- 
view with  Andrd,  at  Long  Clove  Mountain— Furnishes  Smith 
with  Passes,  151 ;  Arrival  at  Smith's  House,  152 ;  Supplies 
Andrd  with  important  Papers,  153,  156 ;  His  Pass  to  Andr^ 
155 ;  Conoposure  in  Presence  of  his  Aids,  157  ;  Flight  to  the 
Enemy— Effect  of  his  Departure  on  his  Wife.  158 ;  Passage 
to  the  Vulture — Treatment  of  his  Oarsmen — Discovery  of  his 
Treason,  159 ;  Letters  from  the  Vulture  imploring  Protec- 
tion of  Washington  to  his  Wife  and  Child,  160:  Curious  Co- 
incidence connected  with  his  Death,  186;  Ogden's  Proposi- 
tion to  receive  him  in  Exchange  for  Andrd,  201 ;  Champc's 
Attempt  to  abduct  him,  207;  His  Quarters  in  Broadway, 
New  York.  209 ;  Arnold's  Compensation  for  his  I'reasAn — 
Statesman  in  House  of  Commons  refuses  to  speak  in  hia 
Presence,  209 ;  Proceeds  from  New  York  on  Expedition  to 
Virginia  in  1781— Lands  at  Westover,  433;  Marches  to  Rich- 
mond, 4^M;  Destroys  much  Property,  435,  436:  Withdraws 
to  Westover — RecmlMirks— Commits  other  Depredations- 
Pursued  by  Americans— Establishes  Head-quarters  at  Ports- 
mouth, 436 ;  Attempts  to  capture  him  while  in  Vircinia,  436, 
545 ;  Fortifies  Portsmouth— Joined  by  General  Phillips— Pro- 
ceeds with  Troops  to  Osborne's  —  His  Victory  there.  545; 
Rejoins  Phillips— Bums  Barracks  and  Flour  at  Chesterfield 
Court  House — Marches  toward  Richmond— Destroys  Tobac- 
co and  other  Property  ot  Manchester — Proceeds  to  War- 
wick ^Doatmction  of  Proper^— Barns  the  Town— Returns 


to  PetersburB.  546  ,  Takes  chief  coinmand  of  Army  oa 
Death  of  Phiflip»— Joined  by  Comwallis— Sends  Stmcoc  tu 
the  Forda  on  the  Notuway  and  Meberrin  Hbrera,  54. 

Arnold.  Hannah.  Letter  to  her  Son  Benedict.  3\ 

Arnold,  Hannah.  Sister  ot  the  Traitor,  160.  \ 

Arnold,  General  James  Robertson,  Son  of  Bon^iict  AraoM, 
Biosrapbical  Sketch  of.  158. 

Arnold,  Margan-t.  Marriage  oC  142;  On  intimate  terma  with 
Andrd,  144 ;  Parting  with  her  Husband  at  Weal  Point,  158; 
Her  Distress— Opinions  concerning  her,  160. 

Amold,  Oliver,  Quotation  from,  37,  'A 

Arnold's  Path,  Notice  o^  159. 

Amndel,  Captain,  in  Battle  on  Owynn'a  Island  in  1776,  538. 

Argill,  Captain.  Case  of;  366. 

Ashe,  Genernl  John,  Notice  oC  568;  Treatment  of  by  the  Ref- 
ulators  in  1771.  576;  Biographical  Sketch  of.  714. 

Ashe.  Mrs.,  and  Tarlton.  642. 

Assembly,  Colonial,  of  Virginia,  convened  at  Jamestown  in  1099, 
457;  Sessions  oC  482;  Excitement  fai  —  Diasolution,  463; 
Meeting  of  in  Apollo  Room  of  Raleigh  Tavern,  WilHama- 
burg.  in  1769 :  Convf  ntion  formed — Recommend  to  the  Peo- 
ple Articles  of  Association  against  Use  of  British  Goods,  484. 
Conciir  with  Massachusetts  Asaembly  in  1773 — Dissolved  by 
Dunmore  in  1773,  485 ;  Recommentu  Continental  Conipvas 
in  1774 — Resolves  to  import  no  more  Slaves,  British  (looda. 
nor  Tea — To  export  no  more  Tobacco  to  England— Recom- 
mend Improvement  of  Breed  of  Sheep,  486 :  Convened  at 
Richmond  in  1775,  502:  Dissolves  forever.  505;  Of  Miiry- 
liind,  convened  at  St.  Mary's  in  1635— Upper  House  of.  dks- 
solved  in  1653,  398 ;  Votes  Statue  of  the  Kmg  and  Portrait  of 
Lord  Camden  in  1766.  400 ;  Of  Sooth  Carolina,  first,  con- 
vened at  Charleston  in  1674. 745 ;  Of  Pennsylvania,  coovenea 
at  Philadelphia  in  1683,  255 ;  Penn's  parting  Message  to,  bi 
1708,  257:  Appoints  Delegates  to  Continental  Congreaa  in 
1774.  26L 

Assembly,  Legislative,  first,  of  NorUi  Carolina,  convenes  at 
Edenton  in  1731, 563. 

Aasembly,  Provincial,  of  Soath  Carolina,  convened  at  Charlea- 
ton  in  1776, 752;  Of  New  York,  in  May,  1775— Suggests  forti- 
fying the  Hudson  River  and  Highknda  in  1775— Appoints  a 
(Committee  for  the  purpose  in  1776,  135 ;  Proceedings  of;  at 
White  Plains  in  1776. 

Association.  American,  Articles  ot,  agreed  upon  in  Congreaa  in 
1774,  268;  Eulogized  by  Abb6  Raynal,  298;  Notice  ot;  725, 
749,793. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  Notice  of,  709;  Local  History  of.  710;  In 
Possession  of  British  in  1779, 711 ;  Siege  of.  in  1780, 715 :  Pro- 
posed Monument  at,  719. 

Austin,  Colonel,  bums  Church  at  White  Plaina,  823. 

Austin.  Samuel,  Notice  of,  13. 

Autographs,  of  Unkos  —  O waneko  —  Attawauhood.  29 ;  Roger 
Williams.  55 ;  Stephen  Hopkins,  57 ;  Governor  Wanton  — 
Daniel  Ilorsmanden— Frederic  Smyth — Peter  Olivei— Robert 
Auchmuty,  62:  Munashum  —  Wonckompawhan  —  Cnptaia 
Annawan,  91 ;  Daniel  Gookin — John  Eliot,  92 ;  Lewis  Nicola. 
104 ;  Sally  Jansen— Gitty  Winkoop-Maria  Colden,  115;  Ca- 
leb Gibbs— Henry  P.Livingston — William  Colfax  —  Binja- 
min  Grymea.  120 ;  Thaddeus  Roaciuszko,  133 :  B.  Romany 
135;  La  Radiere.  136;  Duportail,  136;  "Gnsuvus"  (Arnold) 
-"John  Anderton"  (Andrd).  146;  Eli»ha  Sheldon,  147 ;  \11- 
lofrancbe,  15.3;  S.  Bauman.  154;  Benedict  Arnold,  155:  Josh- 
ua H.  Smith.  156;  David  S.  Franks— Richard  Varick.  157  . 
John  Vaughan- J.  S.  WaUace,  168;  Philip  Van  Cortland. 
170;  Samuel  H.  Parsona,  174:  Anthony  Wayne.  ITS;  Twenty- 
three  Hessian  Officers  captured  at  Trenton,  230 ;  John  Fitz 
gerald,  239 ;  John  Morgan.  240 ;  James  Craik.  241 ;  Williair 
Penn,  256;  Joseph  Galloway.  270;  Fif^ysix  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  286.  287;  James  M.  Vamunu 
292;  Du  Ponceau.  .308:  John  Armstrong,  315 ;  JrmesAgncw. 
319;  Enoch  Poor  — Baron  de  Woedike,  329 ;  ThomKs  Con 
way,  337 ;  General  North.  342 ;  Adam  Ferguson,  .149 :  H.  Cl-n- 
ton—Cariisle— William  Eden,  350;  William  Alexander  (E«H 
of  Stirling)  — George  Washington,  352.  676:  Charles  Scoa 
353 :  E.  Oswald,  357 ;  James  Wesson— William  Maxwell  358 : 
William  Woodford.  363;  Thomas  Proctor.  375;  Moses  Hazen 
— Theodoric  Bland,  380;  Du  Condray,  385;  Charles  Wilson 
Peole,  409:  G.  W.  Fairfax— George  Mason,  421 ;  John  Tyler 
—Martha  Jefferson.  442 ;  Thomas  Jefferson — Francis  Eppea. 
443;  Sir  William  Berkely.  45^;  Charles  Armand  (NHrqnis 
do  la  Rouarie)  466 ;  General  E.  Braddock.  477 ;  Lord  Lou- 
doun, 479;  General  J.  Forbes,  480:  John  Murray  (Eari  of 
Dunmore),  485 ;  Colonel  George  R  Clarke,  493 ;  Simon  Ken- 
ton, 494;  Major  Alexander  Scammcl,  515 :  General  Ebcnezcr 
Stevens,  516;  Viscount  Dc  Noailles.  522:  Lord  Com walUa— 
Thomas  Symonda.  .523:  General  F.d word  Stpvons,  535 ;  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  537;  General  William  Phillips.  546;  H 
Gerlach  —  Archibald  Edmonstone  —  Frederic  Cleve,  551: 
John  Locke,  560;  William  Tryon— John  Hawk^567:  Maurict- 
Moore,  572;  Edmund  Fanning,  573:  Yorke.  574:  Co1od<4 
Joseph  Leech— Christopher  Neale,  575 ;  James  Hasell-  John 
Harvey,  579 ;  Thomaa  Rispess  —  Lewis  Henry  De  Rosset. 
581:  Cornelius  Harnett.  582:  Colonel  Jamea 'Moore.  584; 
Governor  Richard  Caswell,  586 ;  General  Alexander  Lillins 
ton.  587;  Governor  Jonah  Martin.  368;  Thomas  Person,  58$; 
General  Rutherford,  597;  General  William  Davidson,  60O; 
Captain  Mark  Armstrong,  003 ;  Colonel  Edward  CanrtegMm. 
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604;  Twenty-three  Membera  of  Meckleobarg  CoimnittBa, 
619;  Horatio  Gates— Isaac  Hoger— Allen  Jones — John  But- 
ler, 624 ;  JoMph  Winston.  633 ;  Captain  A.  Depeyster— Col- 
onel Benjamin  Cleaveland — Colonel  Isaac  Shelby— Colonel 
William  Campbell,  634;  Colonel  Abraham  Burord.664;  Will- 
iam Clajon,  668;  Governor  Abnor  Nash,  Colonel  Edward 
Buncombe.  675 ;  General  Jethro  Sumner,  697 :  Colonel  Mal- 
medy,  700;  CapUhi  John  Rudolph.  702;  Colonel  B.  Few. 
711;  General  John  Ashe.  714;  Captain  Samuel  Finley.  718; 
Governor  J.  Iloustoun,  729;  General  Alured  Clarke.  740; 
Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  748;  Governor  Thomas 
Burk^. 777;  MigorJnmes U.Craig, 780;  Go vemor Jacob Leis> 
ler,  785 ;  Reverted  Cadwallader  Coldcn,  787 ;  Captnin  Isaac 
Sears.  797 ;  General  John  M.  Scott,  805 ;  General  Nathaniel 
Woodhnll,  811 ;  General  William  Howe,  614 ;  Colonel  John 
Glover.  815;  General  William  Heath,  820;  Sir  William  Er- 
akine  —  Ritzema,  822;  Knyphausen.  825;  Colonel  Lambert 
Cadwalader.  826 ;  Qir  Guy  Carlton,  83a 

Bache.  Mrs.  Sorah,  affords  Relief  to  Continental  Soldiers  in 
)7dO— Visited  by  Chastcllux.  312. 

Bacon,  Andrew,  cuts  away  Draw  of  Qaintan's  Bridge — Crippled 
for  Lite,  345. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  demands  popular  Rights  for  Virginians  of 
Berkeley  in  1676— His  Plantation  attacked  by  Indians— March- 
oa  against  Invaders  with  armed  Force — Proclaimed  and  pur- 
sued as  a  Traitor  by  Berkeley — Receives  Sympathy  of  the  Peo- 
ple— Insurrection — Berkeley  compelled  to  3ricld— Appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief — Marches  to  Jamestown,  and  de- 
mands his  promised  Commission — Granted— Reversed — De- 
clared a  Tnutor  by  Berkeley — Returns  to  Jamestown — Drives 
Berkeley  to  the  Chesapeake — Takea  Women  as  Hostag(>s — 
Buma  Jamestown — DeclHros  himself  Supreme  Ruler— Biog- 
raphy. 461 ;  Death  ot  462. 

Bacon,  Mr.,  NoUce  of,  447,  556. 

Badge  ot  Miliury  Merit,  awarded  to  Sergeant  Churchill  in  1780, 
834. 

Bailey.  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Washington's  War  Sword,  122, 406. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Anna,  Notice  of,  49. 

Bailey,  Captain  Elijah,  Escape  from  Fort  Griswold.  49. 

Baker,  Rum-seller,  instigates  the  Murder  of  Logan's  Family, 
489. 

Balfour.  Colonel  in  command  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  1781, 613. 

Ball,  at  Head-quarters  of  Greene  and  Knox,  at  New  Windsor, 
in  1777.  115;  At  Baltimore,  in  1776,  393. 

Balmanno,  Mrs.  R..  Quotation  from.  288. 

Baltimore,  Lord  (Sir  George  Calvert),  receives  Patent  as  Lord 
Proprietor  ofAvalon,  Newfoundland,  in  1621— Returns  to  En- 
gland in  1625— Visits  Virginia  in  Irt28— Retnm«  again  to  En- 
gland—Permitted to  frame  the  Charter  of  Crescnitia  himself 
in  1632— His  Death,  395. 

Baltimore,  Lord  (Sir  Cecil  Calvert),  inherits  from  his  Father 
Charter  of  Cre$centia  in  1632, 39.i;  His  Policy,  396;  His  Tol- 
eration. 397 ;  Death  of,  in  1765 -Succeeded  by  bis  Son.Charles 
Cecil,  399. 

Baltimore.  Lord  (Charles  Cecil  Calvert),  assents  to  Pcnn's  Char- 
ter in  1681.  253. 

Baltimore.  Battle  Monummt  at  388.  391 ;  Wnshinston  Monu- 
ment— Bombardmcntof  Fort  MHcnry — Population  of  in  1S50 
—Remarkable  Case  of  Longevity,  390 ;  F»'male  ColiegeN— Ma- 
ryland Hiiitorical  Soriety.  391;  Peale's  MuM^um— Patriotism 
of  Citizens  in  Revolution— Committ4^s  of  Correspondence 
and  Observation,  392;  Treatment  of  Loynlistii — M»H>ting  of 
Congress  in  1776— Congress  Houi«e — La  Fayette's  Visit,  393 ; 
Established  as  a  Port  of  Entry.  403. 

Bancroft  Gfeorge,  QuotMtion  from.  93— Letter  to  Swain.  578. 

Banks.  Commodore,  driven  from  Boston  Harbor  in  1776.  15. 

Banner,  British.  Red  Cross  cut  from,  by  Endicott.  in  1634.  S3 ; 
Of  Washincton's  Life  (iuard.  120 ;  Presented  to  Pulaski  by 
Moravian  Nuns— Its  History.  392 

Baptists,  Fines  imposed  upon  in  Virginia  in  1693,  460. 

Barker's  Hill.  Topography  of  80. 

Barlow.  Arthur,  explores  Coaat  of  Carolina  under  Raleigh  in 
1584,  449. 

Barlow.  JoeL  Notice  of,  37. 

Barnwell  Captnin,  commands  Expedition  against  Southern  In- 
dians in  177-2.  562. 

Barr,  Charles,  Notice  of  582. 

Barras.  Admiral.  Count  de.  snfeeeds  Teroay  in  French  Fleet  at 
Newport  in  1781— Sends  Dispatches  to  Washington  coccem- 
ing  De  Gras«c.  510. 

Barre.  Colonel  Isaac,  Opinion  of  British  Army  in  America.  19 ; 
Moves  in  Parliament  that  Copi(*s  of  Dispatches  of  Howe  and 
Shuldham  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  22. 

Barren  Hill,  Notice  of— lu  old  Churrh  and  School-house,  .322; 
La  Fayett*<'s  Quarters  at,  in  1778,  328  -,.  Its  Topography,  329. 

Harrington,  George,  first  Royal  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  in 
1730.  5bU 

Barrington.  Major.  Aid  de-Camp  to  Prescott,  captured  near 
Newport  in  1777.  77. 

Barton.  Colonel  William.  Biographical  Sketch  of;  79;  Daring 
Exploit  in  capturing  Prestoit,  76. 

Basking  Ridge,  Notice  of.  222. 

Battia,  John,  Biographical  Sketch  of  827. 

Battle  on  the  Allamance  in  1771 ;  Encampment  of  Tryon  on 
the  Eno,  575 ;  Waddel  crosoes  the  Yadkin— Deoertion  of  his 


Men  — Parsaed  by  Inaurgents- Skirmish  ensue*— Several 
captured — Escapes  himself  to  Salisbury— Tryon  presses  for- 
ward toward  the  Allamance — Receives  Proposals  of  Accom- 
modation from  Regulators — Approaches  their  Camp — Orders 
them  to  Disperse  — Thompson  detained  and  Shot— I'yron 
returns  Flag  of  Truce  —  ReUliated  bv  Regulators— Deadly 
Conflict  ensues— Tryon  sends  second  Flag  of  'lYuce — The 
Bearer  falls — Conflict  renewed — Regulators  Retreat,  576; 
KiUed  and  Wounded.  577. 

BaUle  of  RIadensburg  in  1814, 405. 

Battle  of  Blue  Licks  In  1782— Clarke  joined  by  Boone,  Trigg, 
and  Todd,  at  Bryant's  Station — Proceed  toward  Lower  Bloc 
Licks— Kentuckians  bold  Council  of  War — Pursuit  of  the  En- 
emy, fall  into  Ambuscade — Death  of  young  Boone — Kentuck- 
ians retreat  across  the  Stream — Pursued  by  Savages,  with 
great  Loss,  501. 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine  In  1777,  291 ;  Landing  of  British  from  the 
Chesapeake,  at  the  Head  of  Elk— Wnsbinston  prepares  to 
meet  them — His  March  from  Philadelphia— fistablishea 
Head-quarters  near  Wilmington.  375:  Reconnoiters  at  Head 
of  Elk — Encampment  on  Red  Clay  Neck— Proclamation  of 
Howe— Advance  of  his  Forces  toword  the  Brandy  wine  — 
Skirmbhes  ensue— Americans  take  Prisoners — Patriots  re- 
treat acroos  the  Brandy  wine,  376;  Approach  of  British  to  die 
Brandy  wine— Plan  of  KattJe.377 ;  Position  of  American  Army 
on  the  Brandy  wine,  378;  More  Skirmishing — Engagement 
near  Chad's  Ford.  379 :  Sullivan  deceived  by  conflicting  Intel- 
ligence— Suspense  of  Washington — Passage  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  by  British — Forming  of  American  Lines  for  Battle  near 
Birmingham  Meeting-house  —  Conduct  of  Deborre — Com- 
mencement of  the  Battle— Attack  by  British — General  Action 
ensues — Americans  maintain  their  Position — Great  Carnage 
— Courage  and  Skill  of  Militia — Overwhelming  Numbers  of 
the  British— Flight  of  Deborre  and  Sullivan  to  Chad's  Ford- 
Conway  maintains  his  Ground,  381 :  Return  of  Sullivan  with 
Stirling  and  La  Fayette— Hot  Contest  ensues— Two  of  Sulli- 
van's Aids  killed— La  Fayette  wounded — Americans  compel- 
led to  retreat— Relieved  by  Greene.  382;  British  checked  by 
Greene— Knyphausen  prepares  to  cross  ^e  Brandy  wine.  3K ; 
Bravery  of  Wayne— Americans  retreat  to  Philadelphia— Re- 
sult of  Rattle.  384. 

Battle  at  Brewton's  Hill  near  Savannah,  732. 

Battle  on  Brier  Creek  in  1779— Preparation  for  Action— Britiah 
approach  American  Pickets — Elbert  and  Perkbs  fire  upon 
British — Confusion  of  Patriots— (jeorgians  gallantly  maintain 
their  Ground.  713;  Loss.  714. 

Battle  near  Brooklyn.  Long  Island,  in  1776— March  of  British 
toward  Brooklyn.  807 ;  Skirmish  between  Grant  and  Sth-^inf 
—Storming  of  Flatbush  Redoubt— Descent  of  Clinton — Sur- 
render of  Americans.  809;  Conflict  between  Stirling  and 
Comwallis— Atlee  made  Prisoner— Defeat  and  Capture  of 
Stirling— Loss,  810;  Capture.  Treatment,  and  Death  of  Wood- 
hull— Preparations  to  besiege  Works  at  Brooklyn,  811 ;  Sit- 
notian  of  the  two  Armies— Washington  holds  Council  of  War 
— Retreat  of  Americans  to  New  York,  812- 

Battle  near  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  1"^  —  Comwallif 
marches  to  meet  Gates,  671 ;  Both  Parties  surprised— Skir- 
mish ensues— Gates  calls  Council  of  War — Preparations  for 
Battle— Desperate  Conflict— Virginia  Troops,  panic-stricken, 
flee  in  confusion — De  Kalb  and  Gist  maintain  their  Ground- 
British  driven  across  Sanders's  Creek— Renewal  of  Battle- 
Victory  uncertain- Terrible  Slaughter— Patriots  defeated — 
Death  of  De  Kalb,  673 ;  Flight  of  A  mericana— Loss  and  wound- 
ed. 674. 

Battle  at  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781  —  Approach  of  ComwalUs's 
Army— DHvidson  conceals  his  Men  near  the  Ford — British 
attacked  by  Americans  while  crossing  the  Stream.  598 ;  Re- 
turn the  Fire  on  reaching  the  Shore— Colonel  Hall  killed— 
Davidson  killed  on  first  Approach,  599;  Americans  disperse 
—Loss,  600. 

Battle  of  the  Cowpens  in  1781— Material  of  the  Army  under 
Morgan,  637 ;  Defeat  of  Tories  by  Colonel  Washington— Pur- 
suit of  Morgan  by  Tarleton,  638;  Disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army,  ti39:  Morgan  prepared  to  fight  — Add rosaes  his 
Troops— The  Attack— Tarleton's  Charge.  640;  Bold  Maneu- 
ver of  Howard— Americans  victorious,  641 ;  Retreat  of  the 
British — Encounter  between  Colonels  Washington  and  Tarle« 
ton— Result  of  the  B»tlle.  642. 

Battle  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1781— Arrangement  of  Americans 
for  Action,  70>> ;  ArrHngement  of  the  British — Skirmishes- 
Commencement  of  the  BHttIe.701 ;  Bayonet  Charge  by  WiB 
iams— Death  of  Campbell  and  Duval -Defeat  and  Capture 
of  Colonel  Wafhmgton— Retreat  of  the  British,  702;  Folly 
of  the  Americans — Bravery  of  Le'-'s  Legion -Contest  at  the 
Citadel— Retreat  of  Greene,  703;  Loss— Retreat  of  Stuart- 
Attacked  by  Marion  and  Leo,  704 ;  Retirement  of  Americans 
to  the  Santee  Hills.  705. 

Battle  at  Fish  Dam  Ford  and  Blarkstock's  Plantation  in  1780— 
Attack  npon  Wemyss,  651 :  His  Defeat — Sumter  piirf  ued  by 
Tarleton,  &'i2;  Flight  of  Tarieton-  Sumter  wounded— His 
Retreat  653. 

Battle  at  Fishing  Creek,  between  Sumter  and  Briti»h,  and  De 
feat  of  former,  660. 

Battle  at  Port  Duouesne  in  1755-Bra<1dork  passes  the  Mod 
ongahela.  477:  Alarm  of  French — (Conflict  ensues — Confu 
sion  of  both  Parties — Washington  adnpts  provincial  Mode 
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of  Fighrinff— Awful  Carnnge— Braddock  killed,  478;  Utter 
DefttHt  of  Brititb — Lum  and  woanded,  479. 

tiHttle  at  Fort  Duqaesne  in  1756 — Boquet  exceeds  hit  Iiutnic- 
tiona — Grant's  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne  —  Re- 
treats, with  flpreat  Lkms— French  pursue  and  attack  Boquet's 
Camp — Battte  ensues,  wiUi  Loss  of  British— French  bum  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  escape  down  the  Ohio,  480. 

Battle  at  Fort  Necessity  in  1754— Washinston  strengthens  his 
Position  at  Fort  Necessity  —  Places  ms  Men  outside  the 
Trenches  on  approach  of  French — Orders  his  Men  to  reserve 
their  Fire— Trenches  flooded  by  Rain— Desultory  Fire  all 
Day  by  both  Parties— Washington  capitulates,  476 ;  The  Loss, 
477. 

Aattle  at  Fort  Washington,  New  York,  in  1776— Howe  orders 
Magaw  to  surrender  Fort  Washington  —  Refused  —  British 
commence  Cannonade,  825 ;  Disposition  of  the  Garrison- 
Plan  of  Attack— Knyphausen's  Assault,  826 ;  Attack  of  Stir- 
ling and  Percy — Surrender  of  Magaw— Loss,  827. 

Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777— Maneuvers  of  the  two  Armies 
on  the  Schuylkill— Washington's  Plan  of  attacking  German- 
town— Calls  Council  of  Officers,  315 ;  Americans  approach 
the  Village— Sullivan  attacks  British  Pickets  at  Mount  Airy 
—Enemy  retreat — Engagement  ensues  near  the  Schuylkill — 
Enemy  retreat  to  Chevrs  stone  House,  316 ;  Discharge  of 
Musketry  upon  Americans  from  within — Lieutenant  Smith 
sent  wiui  Flag,  demanding  Surrender— Shot  by  British  — 
Chew's  House  attempted  to  be  tired — The  Incendiary  shot 
— Approach  of  General  Greene— Severe  Conflict  ensues,  317 ; 
Colonel  Mathews  surrenders- Americans  deceived- Aban- 
don the  Field— Loss,  and  Nnmes  of  Officers  killed.  318. 

Battle  at  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in  1775— Dunmore  con- 
structs Batteries  and  Intrenchments  at  Norfolk— Arms  To- 
ries and  Blacks— Virginians  fortify  western  End  of  Cause- 
way—Attack of  Fordyce — Repulsed  by  Patriots— Attack  of 
Negroes  and  Tories,  under  Leslie,  at  Great  Bridee— Assail- 
ants driven  ofl^in  Confusion  to  Norfolk  Side,  535 ;  The  killed 
and  wounded,  536. 

Battle  near  Guilford  Court  House  in  1781— Greene  invites 
Comwallls  to  Battle,  606;  Approach  of  Tarleton's  Troops — 
Action  ensues  near  New  Garden  Meeting-house— Tarleton 
retreats  to  the  main  Army — Lee  orders  general  Retreat — 
Greene  prepares  for  Battle.  607  :  DisposiDon  of  his  Forces, 
608 ;  Approach  of  Comwsllis — General  Engagement — Flight 
of  the  Carolinians — Bravery  of  Virginians  and  Marylnnders, 
609;  Retreatof  Marylanders- Colonel  Washington  puts  Brit- 
teh  to  flight — Colonel  Stuart  shiin— O'Hara  wounded— Brit- 
Ish  victorious.  610 :  Retreat  of  Americans — Loss.  611. 

Rattie  atGwyn's  Island  in  1776 — Landing  of  Enemy — Intrench- 
ments— Lewis  erects  Batteries  opposite  Enemy's  Camp — 
Gives  Signal  of  Attack,  537 ;  Discharges  successive  Shots 
Into  thcl^ttnmors — Boatswain  killed — Lord  Dunmore  wound- 
ed—Attack on  Enemy's  Fleet  and  Works — Ships  attempt  to 
escape— Colonel  M'Clenahan  crosses  to  the  Island— British 
flee  to  Ships,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded — Loss  of  Brit- 
Uh,538. 

Battle  at  Hanging  Rock  In  1780— Attack  upon  British— Ap- 
proach of  Sumter— Tories  disperse,  662  ;  Patriots  victorious 
— M'Clure  killed— Sumter's  Retreat— Loss,  663. 

Battle  on  Harlem  Plains  in  1776— Americans  encamp  on  Har- 
lem Heights— Battle  on  Harlem  Plains — Death  of  Knowlton 
and  Lelteh,  818 ;  Loss— Departure  of  British  for  West  Ches- 
ter, 819. 

Battle  on  the  Haw  in  ITOl— Americans  cross  the  Haw — Lee 
determines  to  surprise  the  Enemy — Pursues  them  to  Planta- 
tion of  O'Neil— Captures  two  of  Tarieton's  Officers— Resorts 
to  Stratagem,  592 ;  Surprises  the  Enemy— Colonel  Pyle,  the 
Commander,  wounded,  and  escapes— The  killed  and  wound- 
ed, 593. 

Battle  on  Hobkirk's  Hill  in  1781— Rawdon  prepares  to  attack 
Greene.  678 ;  Disposition  of  the  two  Armit'-s — Skirmish— Se- 
vere Conflict  ensues — ^Yielding  of  Maryland  Troops,  679; 
Greene  retreats— Colonel  Washington's  Charge  upon  Pursu- 
ers— Loss  and  wounded.  680. 

Battle  near  Jamestown  Ford  in  1781— Com wallis  resorts 'to 
Stratagem — La  Fayette  marches  from  Green  Spring  to  Brit- 
ish Outposts— Directs  Wayne  to  make  attack,  to  be  followed 
by  MPherson.  466;  Halts,  after  crossing  Morass  —  Steuben 
remains  at  Green  Spring— Attack  on  Outposts — Sanguinary 
Battle.  467;  Americans  retreat  to  Point  near  Jamestown — 
Comwallis  proceeds  to  Portsmouth— Number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  468. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  HopkinKon's  Face- 
tious Poem  on,  310. 

Battle  at  Kine's  Mountain  in  1780— March  to  the  Cowpens,  632 ; 
Pursuit  of  Ferguson— The  Battle,  6.T3 ;  Surrender  of  the  Bri^ 
ish  and  Tories — Loss— Death  of  Ferguson,  634  ;  Execution 
of  Tories— Character  of  the  Battle,  6:i5. 
Jattle  of  Minisink  in  1779— Brant,  with  Tories  and  Indians,  a^ 
tack  the  Village— The  Inhabitants  fly  to  the  Mountains— De- 
struction of  the  Settlement — Doctor  Tusten  raiaes  Volunteers 
—Holds  Council  of  War,  101 ;  Proceeds  to  Half-way  Brook 
— Sends  out  Scout* — Skirmishes  en»ue— Bloody  Conflict — 
Tuoten  and  most  of  hia  Men  nlain,  102;  Brant's  Defense— 
Effect  of  the  Massacre — Major  Wood  saved  by  masonic  Sign 
— Interment  and  Names  of  the  slain — Monument  to  their 
Memory,  103. 


Battle  of  Monmouth  In  1778— CHnton  evacnafees  Phfladdnt^ 
— Proeeeda  to  Mount  Holly— Parsned  by  Americans,  «>3; 
Opposition  of  Lee— Washington  detemunes  to  fi|^— Brit- 
ish Encampment  at  Monmouth,  354 ;  Enemy  move  toward 
Sandy  Book  —  Lee  ordered  to  attack,  355 ;  Approach  of 
American  advanced  Corps— Preparations  for  BatUe  —  Flan 
of  Action,  356;  British  attacked  by  Wayne— Latter  checked 
by  Lee— Strange  Conduct  of  Lee  toward  La  Fayette.  357 ; 
l^ee's  Orders  misunderstood  —  Retreat  of  Scott  and  Max- 
well's Brigades— General  retreat  ordered  by  Lee.  358 ;  For- 
ward Movement  of  Washington's  Divisi<m— He  meets  Lee- 
Harsh  Words  ensue,  359;  Pursuing  British  checked— Conr 
age  and  Skill  of  Washington,  360 ;  FierceneM  of  Battle — Pic- 
ture by  Custis— Bravery  of  Captain  MoDy,  361 ;  Gallant  Con- 
duct of  Lee— Forming  of  the  second  Line — ^View  of  Batde- 
gronnd,  362 ;  Advance  of  Royal  Grenadiers  under  Monckton 
—Death  of  Monckton— Close  of  Battle,  363 ;  Retreat  of  Clin- 
ton toward  Sandy  Hook— Character  of  Battle— Loss,  364 ; 
Suflierings  of  Soldiers— Names  of  Officers  slain— Spoils.  365. 

Battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  1776— McDonald  pursued  to- 
ward Moore's  Creek,  585;  Peril  of  Highlanders— Pre^iara 
tions  for  Battle — Patriots  cast  up  Breas^work  near  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  587 ;  Approach  of  Highlanders— Conflict  en- 
sues—M*Leod  killed---Campben  mortally  wounded — High- 
landers routed,  dispersed,  or  made  Prisoners— 'nie  killed 
and  wounded,  588. 

BatUe  at  Mnsgrove's  Mill  in  1780— Collection  of  the  Tories- 
Stratagem  of  Williama— Conflict— Colonel  Innis  woonded— 
Major  Eraser  killed,  560;  Loss  and  wounded,  651. 

Battle,  Naval,  off  Newport,  in  1778.  between  Howe  and  D'Ea- 
taing,  81 ;  in  the  Savannah  in  1779,  734. 

Battle,  Naval,  off  Newport,  in  1775— American  Galleys  arrive 
from  Providence,  commanded  by  Captains  Elliot  and  Grimes 
—Admiral  Wallace  leaves  the  Harbor,  with  his  Fleet— Arriv- 
al of  British  Ship  of  War  G/a^o«^Repnlsed  from  the  Bat- 
teiy  at  Rrenton^s  Point— PuU  to  Sea,  72;  Arrival  of  British 
Ships  of  War,  Scarborough  and  Seysiecor,  with  American 
Prizes,  at  Rose  Island— Americans  attempt  to  rescue  Prizea 
— Attack  the  &ar6oroi^A— Captain  Grimes  recovers  a  Prize 
— The  Scarborongk  and  a  Schooner  attempt  to  recapture- 
Arrested  in  their  Progress  by  Land  Batteries  —  Schooner 
captured  and  sent  to  Providence  —  The  ScarboroMgh  and 
Sofwuiarpvx  to  Sea— Terribly  battered  from  Brenton's  Point 
and  Castle  Hill.  73. 

Battle,  Naval,  in  the  Thames,  in  1781— Appearance  of  British 
Fleet  at  Mouth  of  River,  42 ;  Landing  of  Enemy  —  March 
toward  New  London — Destruction  ofthe  Town  and  otfier 
Property.  43 ;  Infamy  of  Arnold— Attack  on  Fort  Griswold 
— its  Defense  and  Capture — Murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard,  44; 
Cruelties  at  Fort  Gr&wold — Miss  Ledyard  mitigates  sofl^ 
ing  of  Prisoners— Departure  of  Enemy,  45. 

BattJe.  Naval,  between  Howe  and  Mugford.  in  1776,  15. 

Battle,  Navat  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  British  and  French 
Fleets,  in  1781,  436,  512,  540. 

Battle,  Naval,  at  Charleston,  in  1706. 745 ;  hi  1776,  754. 

Battle  of  North  Point  and  Fort  M'Henry,  near  Baltimore,  in  1814, 
I^ ;  Names  of  Officers  and  Privates  slain — Monument  erect* 
ed  to  their  Memory.  389. 

Battle  on  Pequot  Hul  in  1637— Landing  of  Captain  Mason- 
March  toward  the  Mystic — Joined  by  Miantondmoh's  Men, 
47 ;  Destroy  the  Fort— Terrible  massacre  of  Men,  Women 
and  Children— Departure  of  English  for  Saybrook— Arrival 
of  Settlers  from  Massachusetts  —  Pequots  flee  to  Sasco 
Swamp— Pursued  by  Settlers  —  Destruction  of  Com- fields. 
Men.  Women  and  Children  —  Sasaacus  escapes  to  the  Mo* 
hawks— Pequots  surrender,  disperse,  and  become  extinct, 
48. 

Battle  near  Petersburg  in  1781— Arnold  proceeds  to  Osborne's 
to  destroy  American  Flotilla  and  Stores— Whole  Fleet  and 
Stores  captured  or  destroyed,  545. 

Battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774— Lewis  attacked  by  Cornstalk, 
487;  Colonels  Clark,  Lewis  and  Hugh  AUen  mortally  wound- 
ed—British Line  gives  way— Rif  ht  Line  of  Indians  attacked 
by  Fleming  and  Field— Driven  back— Cornstalk  cheers  hie 
Men— Battle  continues  unabated ;  Indians  retreat  at  Nicht— 
The  killeif  and  wounded,  48a 

Battle  of  Princeton  in  1777— Approach  of  Comwallis  toward 
Trenton— Battles  at  Trenton  Bridge  and  the  Ford-Ameri 
cans  in  Peril,  233 ;  Comwallis  outgeneraled— March  of  Amer 
leans  toward  Princeton  —  British  discover  their  Approach 
234 ;  First  Skirmish  near  Princeton- Effect  ot  Bnti»h  Bay 
onets — Dispersion  ofthe  Americans  — Washington  on  th< 
Field,  235;  Mercer  mortally  wounded—  His  Bravery,  236 
Loss  of  Americans — Death  of  Mercer — Skirmisb  near  Nas 
sau  Hall,  in  Princeton,  237;  Destruction  of  the  King's  Por 
trait  in  Nassau  Hall- British  taken  Prisoners— Skurmish  al 
Worth's  Mills.  238 ;  Disappointment  of  Enemy— Their  Lost 
— Washineton's  Pursuit— Description  of  his  bringing  MiB- 
tia  and  Riflemen  into  Action  —  Fatague  of  Anoericans,  239 . 
Capture  of  British  Baggage-wagoas  Evacuatiop  of  New  Jer 
sey  by  British.  240. 

Battle  on  Port  Royal  Island  in  1779, 759. 

Battle  on  Quaker  Hill  in  1778— Encampment  of  the  Amerieans 
on  Butts's  Hill— Hold  Council  of  War— The  Enemy  allowed 
to  collect  on  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill— British  open  Canon- 
ade— Returned  by  Americans— Skirmishes  ensue — Arrivd 
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of  BrItUh  VeMda  of  War—Foriooa  Engigement— CetMtUm 
of  the  Battle —dkirmiahes— The  killed  and  wounded.  83; 
Rhode  bland  evacuated  by  the  Americana,  84. 

Battle  at  Qoimby's  Creek  Brid^^  hi  1781,  773 ;  Loaa,  774. 

Battle  at  Ranuour's  MUla  in  1780*-The  killed  and  wounded, 
597. 

Battle  at  Red  Bank  in  1777~ArriTal  of  Britiah  Fleet  in  the  Del* 
aware,  291 ;  RemoTal  of  American  Obatructiona  in  River— 
Capture  of  Billinnport,  29*2;  Storming  of  Fort  Mercer— 
Bravery  of  Colonel  Greene,  293 ;  RapuUe  of  Ue«aiana— Count 
Donop  mortally  wounded.  294  ;  AtUck  on  Fort  MiMin— En- 
emy kcn>t  at  bay  by  American  Batteries  and  Galleys— Brav- 
ery and  Viffilance  of  Colonel  Smith— Destruction  of  British 
Vessels,  295 ;  Successful  Defense  of  the  Fort— Prepnrations 
for  another  attack  by  British.  ^6;  Storming  of  the  Fort  by 
Bombs  and  Shot— Narrow  Escape  ot  Colonel  Smith — Du- 
atruction  of  American  Battery.  297 ;  GaUant  Defense  of  the 
Fortress— Destructive  otfect  of  Cannons  and  Bombs,  298 ; 
Captain  Talbot  wounded— Americans  set  fire  to  Barracks— 
Evacuate  the  Fort— Escape  to  Red  Bank— Fort  Mercer  aban- 
doned bv  Americans— American  Fleet  attempt  to  escape- 
Vessels  burned  by  their  Crews— Defenses  on  the  Delaware 
scattered  to  the  Winds,  299. 

Battle  at  Rocky  Mount— lluck  sent  out  against  Patriots— De- 
stroys UiU's  Iron-works— Bums  Dwellings  at  Fishing  Creek 
Church — Murders  young  Man  on  way  to  Church— Returns 
to  Rocky  Mount— Approach  of  Neil.  Bratton,  and  M'Clure— 
Their  attack  on  Uuck— Fierce  Conflict  ensues- Hucli  and 
Ferguson  killed— Tories  dispersed — Sumter  proceeds  to 
Scene  of  Action,  659 ;  AtUcks  British— Unsuccessful— With- 
draws—The  kided  and  wounded,  66a 

Battle  at  Shantock  Point,  between  Mohegans  and  Narragansets 
— Uncas  pursues  Miantondmoh— Captures  and  treats  him 
with  Kindness,  28;  Sends  him  to  Hartford— Liberated  by 
Coouuisfliooers  of  tfio  Colonies,  29. 

Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781 — Simcoe  marches  to 
Chickahominy  to  destroy  American  Stores  and  collect  Cattle 
—Intercepted  by  M*Phereon,  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  on  hia 
return— Engagement— M*Pherson  thrown  from  his  Horse 
and  severely  hurt— Stratagem  of  Simcoe.  464;  Joined  by 
Comwallis— Drawn  Battle— The  Loss — Comet  Jones  buried 
with  Honors  of  War— March  of  Comwallis  for  Jamestown 
Uland,  465. 

Battle  at  Stono  Ferry  in  1779— Defeat  of  the  Enemy— Their  Re- 
treat—Loss, 761. 

Battle  at  Trenton  in  1776— American  Army  crosses  Delaware 
on  Christmas  night,  and  silently  proceeds  tol>enton — Skirm- 
ish, 227 ;  Attack  on  the  British— Rail  mortally  wounded— 
Capture  of  Hessians,  228 ;  Victory  of  Americans— Washing- 
ton visits  dving  Rail— Parole  of  Honor  signed  by  Hessian 
Officers,  229;  Rail's  fatal  Carousal,  230:  Retreat  of  British 
from  Bordentown  to  Princeton — Their  Line  of  Posts  broken 
up— Good  effect  of  Victory  at  Trentun.231. 

Battle  at  Wateree  Ford,  between  Sumter  and  British.  600. 

Battle  near  the  Waxhaw,  between  Buiord  and  Tarleton,  in 
1780,664. 

Battle  at  White  Plains  in  1776— Position  of  the  two  Armies- 
British  move  toward  the  Village — Attempt  to  cross  the  Bronx 
—Repulsed  by  Hamilton- Conflict  on  Chatterton's  Hill,  822 ; 
Retreat  of  Americans— Loss— Withdrawal  to  North  Castle, 
823. 

Battle-ground  at  Quaker  Hill.  89 ;  Minlsink.  103 ;  Trenton,  228; 
Princt-ton,  236. 241 ;  Germantown.  314. 316 ;  Barren  HUL329 ; 
Quintm's  Bridge,  344 ;  Hancock's  Bridge.  345 ;  Monmouth, 
356,  362.  365:  Brandy  wine.  377.  378,  3)^:  Richmond.  435; 
Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781.  464;  Fort  Duquisne.  where 
Brsddock  fell,  478 :  At  Pickawf.y  Plains  in  1774.  4^8  :  Of  Siege 
of  Yorklown  in  1781.  515.  518  ;  Near  Petersburg  in  1781.544, 
545  :  Reeulator  on  the  Allamnnce  in  177).  577,  594  ;  Of  the 
Haw  in  1781.  593;  Near  Guilford  Court  House  in  1781.  6<)fl. 
611;  Neitr  Ring's  Mountain,  629;  At  the  Co  wp«ns  in  1780, 
638 ;  Rocky  Mount,  658  :  Nenr  Camden.  672 ;  Hol)kirk's  Hill, 
676. 679  :  The  Siege  of  Ninety-six.  fiHl :  ."^iepe  of  Savannah  in 
1779. 7:i6 :  Siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  765 ;  Long  Island,  809 ; 
White  Plains,  822. 

Banman.  Mqjor,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781  — Reports  of 
Condition  of  Artillery  at  West  Point— Ex-postmaster  m  the 
City  of  New  York,  516. 

Baylor,  Colonel,  Massacre  of  his  Corps  at  Old  Tappan,  196. 

Beatty,  Captahi.  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  hi  1781,  639. 

Belcher.  Governor,  presents  College  of  New  Jersey  widi  Li- 
brary, 243. 

Ben,  Liberty,  hi  State  House,  Philadelphia— Its  History— Car- 
ried to  Place  of  Safety  from  Briti-h  in  1777. -^2. 

Benson.  Lieutenant.^  wounded  at  Siege  of  Fort  Nhiety-six  in 
1781,  694. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  Notice  of  446.  559 :  Succeeds  Wyatt  as 
Governor  of  Vbginia  in  1641— Biographic nl  Sketch  of  4.')9; 
Flees  to  Virginia  on  Death  of  Charle*  I. — Proclaims  Charles 
II.  King  of  Vireinia — Elected  Governor  of  Viryinia  in  1659. 
460;  U^^ses  Virginians  Privilege  of  protecting  themselves 
—Proclaims  Bacon  a  Traitor— Orders  Troops  to  pursue  and 
arrest  him— Recalls  them  to  quell  R<>be]lion— Compelled  to 
j\e\d — Promises  to  Aign  Baron's  CommiHsion  -  Publishes 
Proclnmation  reversing  former  Procccdhigs  —  Calls  upon 
Aritftocrary  to  join  him  —  Driven  fVom  Jamestown  to  the 
Chesapeake,  461 ;  Returns  to  Middle  Plantation  on  Death  of 


Bacon— Wreaks  Vengeance  upon  Insurgents  — Unlet  with 
iron  Hand— Recalled  to  England— Dies,  462. 

BeverlT  Dock,  Notice  ot  1407l61. 

Bethlehem,  Moravian  Establishment  at,  Notice  of— The  Recip- 
ient of  La  Fayette  while  recovering  from  Wounds  in  1778, 
382,  39L 

Billingsport,  Capture  of;  by  British  hi  1777.  292. 

Bills,  drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  by  Government  In  1780,  87 ; 
Proposed  conciliatory  Passage  of  Lord  North's  relative  to 
Disorders  hi  America,  346;  Rejected  by  Americans,  349. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Mtgor  John  Armstrong.  106 ;  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  142 ;  James  Robertson  Arnold,  158 ;  M^or 
John  Andrd,  197 ;  Reverend  James  F.  Armstrong,  246 ;  Gen- 
eral John  Armstrong,  315 ;  General  James  Agnew,  318 ; 
Charioa  Armand  (Marquis  de  la  Rouarie),  466;  Abraham 
Alexander— Elijah  Alexander,  617 ;  General  John  Ashe.  714 ; 
William  Alexander  (Eari  of  Stirlmg).  607 ;  Colonel  William 
Barton,  75 ;  Major  Robert  Burnet,  118 ;  WiUiam  Bradford, 
258 ;  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland,  380 ;  Governor  WiUiam  Berkc- 
ley,  459;  Nathaniel  Bacon,  461 ;  Norborae  Berkeley  (Baron 
do  Botetourt),  469 ;  General  Henry  Boquet,  847 ;  Colonel 
Daniel  Boone,  491;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  618;  Governor 
Thomas  Burke,  777;  John  Battfaa,  827;  Governor  NichoUs 
Cooke,  57;  Captain  Benjamin  Church,  95;  General  Jamea 
CUnton.  112;  Enoch  Crosby  (Harvey  Bht;h).  123;  General 
John  Cadwallader,  226;  Dr.  Craik.  241;  Benjamin  Chew, 
314 ;  Colonel  Cresap.  490 ;  Colonel  (ieorge  R.  Clarke,  493 ; 
Lord  Comwallis,  510 ;  Marquis  De  ChasteUux,513 ;  Count  De 
CustUie,  517 ;  Anthony  A.  Cooper  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  560 ; 
Govemor  Richard  Caswell,  585 ;  Colonel  Edward  Carrington, 
604;  Colonel  WilUam  Campbell,  632;  Robert  Cunningham, 
649;  Colonel  Cruger,  690;  Captain  John  Coffin,  699;  Lord 
William  Campbell,  750;  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  762 ;  Dr.  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden,  786 ;  General  Georse  Clinton,  838 ;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  De  Fleury,  181 ;  General  Dickinson,  220 ;  Reverend 
Mr.  Ducb6,  268 ;  Count  De  Graase,  511 ;  Count  Mathieu  Du- 
mas, 520 :  Lord  Dunmore,  538 ;  General  William  Davidson, 
099;  WUIhmi  H.  Drayton,  649 ;  Baron  De  Kalb.  667 ;  Colonel 
John  Dooly,  712:  (ieneral  Oliver  Delanccy.  829;  Martha 
Dandridge  (Mrs.  Washington).  840:  Count  D'Estaing,  78; 
Reverend  John  Eliot.  91 ;  General  James  Ewing,  229;  Gen- 
eral Samuel  Elbert,  71 1 ;  Mrs.  Faugeres,  130 ;  Governor  Will- 
iam Franktin,  217 ;  Colonel  Frederic  Frelinghuysen,  219 :  Col- 
onel Joshua  Fry.  475 ;  General  John  Forces,  479  ;  Edmund 
Fanning,  574 ;  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  634 ;  Daniel  Gookin, 
92 ;  Joseph  Galloway.  269 ;  Colonel  Christopher  Grei>ne,  294 ; 
Colonel  William  Grayson,  355 ;  General  John  Gibson.  490 ; 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  595 ;  Captain  Joseph  Graham, 
598  ;  George  Graham.  626 ;  General  Horatio  Gates.  669 ; 
General  Mordecai  Gist,  671 ;  Governor  Christopher  Gads- 
den. 748 ;  Stephen  Hopkins  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of 
Declaration  ot  Independence,  Supplement) ;  Benjamin  Hunt- 
ington. 32;  General  Jabes  Huntmgton,  39 ;  Governor  Rich- 
ard Howell.  245 ;  Colonel  Moses  Hazen.  380 ;  Patrick  Henry, 
439:  John  Holt,  534:  Cornelius  Harnett,  582;  Colonel  John 
£.  Howard.  639 ;  Colonel  Joseph  Habersham.  726 ;  General 
Robert  Howe.  729:  Colonel  Isaac  Hajme,  774 ;  Richard  Earl 
Howe,  814  ;  General  WilUam  Heath,  820 :  Reverend  David 
Jones,  371 ;  Samuel  Jenkins.  421 ;  John  Harvey,  579;  Gov- 
ernor James  Jackson,  739 :  Usual  Knapp,  119 ;  Simon  Ken- 
tun.  494 ;  Kulotr  de  Kype,  803 ;  General  Henry  Knox.  838 ; 
Duke  De  Lauzun,  34 ;  Colonel  Henry  Livingston,  152;  John 
Laurance.  197 ;  General  Charles  Lee,  221 ;  James  Logan,  313; 
General  La  Fayette,  324 ;  Colonel  Fielding  Lewie.  427 ;  Lo- 
gan, 490:  General  Andrew  Lewis,  537;  John  Locke,  560; 
General  John  Alexander  Lillington,  585 ;  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln.  73:i ;  John  Laurens,  778  ;  Jacob  Leisler.  785 ;  Col- 
onel John  Lamb.  791;  General  Alexander  M'Dougall.  172; 
Robert  Morris  (see  Biography  of  Signers  of  DeclHrution  of 
Independence.  Supplement) ;  General  Mercer.  237 :  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, 240 ;  General  WiHiam  Maxwell  358 ;  Captam  Mollv.  361 ; 
General  John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg,  383 ;  Govemor  Jo«iah  Mar- 
tin. .V8 :  fteneral  Daniel  Morgan.  607 ;  Captain  John  Mm  lure, 
663:  General  Francis  Marion.  683;  Mrs.  Jacob  Motte  (Rebec- 
ca Brewlon).  <i85;  Colonel  Uezekiah  Maham.  707:  General 
LachUn  MMntoph.728:  General  William  Moultrie,  751;  Gen- 
eral Thomas  MiHlin,  841 ;  Gfneral  Francis  Nash.  :)20:  Gen- 
eral W.  North.  342 ;  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  508;  Govern- 
or Abner  Na»h.  675 ;  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden.  200;  Colonel 
Eleaxer  Oswald,  357 ;  General  James  Oglethorpe.  721 :  C>en- 
eral  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  174;  WUliam  Ponn.  253;  General 
Enoch  Vqpr.  328:  William  Pitt,  348:  Charles  Pratt  (Earl  of 
Camden).  400 :  Charies  W.  Peale.  409  :  General  WilUam  Phil- 
lips, 546 ;  Colonel  Thomas  Polk.  624 ;  Colonel  WilUnm  Polk, 
700;  General  Andrew  Pic  kens,  717:  Count  Casimir  Pulaski, 
735 :  General  lliomas  PInckney.  758 ;  General  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  963 ;  General  Isrwel  Putnnm  805 ;  Dr.  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  243 :  Peyton  Randolph,  266 :  Mrs.  Esther  Reed, 
312;  James  Rees,  .M13;  General  Joseph  Reed,  351 :  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleich,  451 :  Count  De  Rocbambeau.  507 ;  General  Ruth- 
erford. 597 :  Colonel  Richard  Richardson.  6.V) ;  Lonl  Francii 
Rawdon,  677 :  Governor  John  Reynolds,  723 :  Judge  John 
Rutlece,  752 ;  James  Rivinuton,  796 ;  Thomas  Short  50 :  Han- 
nah Sabine,  57 ;  General  Jos*  ph  Spencer,  80 ;  Beverly  Rob- 
inson. 140.  481 ;  Joshua  H.  Smith,  184 ;  Claudius  Smith.  210; 
Dr.  ."^hippen.  241 ;  Richard  Stockton  (see  Biography  of  Sign- 
ers of  Declaration  of  Independence,  Supplement ;  C<doneI 
Jigitized  by 
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SamiKl  Smith,  295;  General  Adam  Stephen,  320;  Baron 
Steuben.  342;  General  Charles  Scott,  3S3;  Captain  John 
Smith,  453;  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  515;  Colonel  £b- 
enezer  Stevens,  516 ;  General  Edvrnrd  Sterena,  535^  536 ;  Col- 
onel Isaac  Shelby,  631 :  Colonel  John  Sevier,  633 ;  John  Stu- 
art, 647 ;  General  Thomas  Sumter,  651 ;  General  William 
Small  wood,  673 ;  General  Jethro  Sumner.  697 ;  Governor  Pe- 
trus  Stuy vesant,  784 ;  Coiooel  Micah  Smith,  791 ;  CapUin 
Isaac  Sears— Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  797;  General  John 
Morin  Scott,  805 ;  Major  Thompson  (Count  Rumford).  23 : 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  33 ;  Charles  Thomson,  266 ;  Reverend 
William  Tennnnt— Reverend  Gilbert  Tcnnant,  365 ;  Govern- 
or William  IVyon,  567 ;  General  Banastre  Tarleton,  607 ;  Col- 
onel William  Thompson,  650;  Major  Benjumin  Tallmadge, 
833  ;  Colonel  Richard  Varick,  157;  General  Philip  van  Cor^ 
landt,  17U  :  General  James  Vamum.  292;  William  Williams 
(see  Biography  of  Sixers  of  DeclHratiou  of  Independence, 
Suppleiiient) ;  Generiu  Joseph  Williams,  40 ;  Reverend  Roser 
Wuliams,  55 ;  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  60 ;  David  VVUI- 
iams,  2U5 ;  Captain  White  Eyes.  250 ;  Baron  De  Woedtke, 
329 ;  General  George  Weedon,  382 :  General  Woodford,  363 ; 
Washington  Family,  423 ;  EnBiiem  Robert  Wiloon.  524 ;  Gen- 
eral Otho  H.  Williams.  602:  Colonel  James  Williams,  632 ; 
Hbjot  Joseph  Winston,  633 ;  Colonel  William  Augustus  Wash- 
ington, 641 :  Willinra  Winn.  658;  General  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull.  811;  Elizabeth  Zane,  408. 

Bill,  Boston  Port,  Effect  of,  on  Colonies.  486. 

Bills  of  Credit,  issued  at  New.  York  In  1769.  791. 

Bills,  Parliamentarv,  prohibiting  Intercourse  and  Trade  with 
&e  Colonies  till  they  should  submit — Placing  the  Country  un- 
der Martial  Law,  20. 

Dlrch,  Uarvey,  Identity  oC  authenticated  as  Enoch  Crosby,  122, 
123. 

Bird,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  In  1777,  3ia 

Birdsall,  Daniel.  Notice  of.  169. 

Blackstone,  William,  tirst  White  Settler  of  Rhode  Island,  54. 

Blackstono,  Nathaniel.  Governor  of  Maryland,  399. 

Bladensburg,  Maryland,  Battle  of;  in  1814— Noted  for  Duelling, 
405. 

Blake,  Joseph.  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  562. 

Bland,  Colonel  'ITieodoric,  at  Jones's  Ford  in  1777— Biograph- 
ical .Sketch  oC  380 ;  Superintends  March  of  Burgoyne  s  cap- 
tive Troops  to  Charlottesville  in  1778, 551 ;  His  ^ndness  and 
Hospitality,  552. 

Blandfurd.  Virginia,  early  History  of— Ita  ancient  Church,  542. 

Bleecker.  Mrs.,  Quotation  from,  131. 

Boyd,  John,  killed  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountahi  in  1780,  634. 

Bollin!;,  (Jolonel.  Notice  of,  542. 

Boiling.  Mrs.,  furnishes  Head-ouarters  to  Phillips  and  Arnold  at 
Pett^rsliur:;  in  1781— Noticed  by  Chastellux,  544 ;  A  Descend- 
ant of  Pocahontas,  545. 

Bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776,  9;  Of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
io  177."»,  72:  Of  Fort  La  Fayette  in  1779, 180;  Of  Fort  MUen- 

?r.  near  BalUmore,  in  1814  388;  Of  Norfolk  in  1775.  537;  Of 
orktown  in  1781,  517 ;  Of  Governor  Nelson's  Mansion,  521 ; 
Of  Savannah  in  1779.  737 ;  Of  Charieston  in  1780,  766. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  Residence  at  Bordentown,  220. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  Quotation  from.  367. 

Bonner,  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Monmouth,  365. 

Boone,  Colonel  Daniel,  Biographical  Sketch  of<— Capture  and 
Massacre  of  his  Family  by  Indians,  491.  492. 

Boote,  Benjamin,  inimical  to  Patriot  Cause.  621. 

Boquet,  General  Henry,  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  In  1758, 
480:  Besieges  Detroit  in  1774 — Compels  Indians  to  agree  to 
Treaty— Bibcraphical  Sketch  of,  487. 

Bordentown.  Notice  of,  219;  Revolutionary  Events  of,  220. 

Bose,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Boston,  Siege  of,  in  1776.  9 ;  Bombardment  of,  12 ;  People  ot; 
short  of  Provisions  in  1774 — Poor  of,  receive  Provisions  from 
Norwich.  31 ;  Hold  Town  Meeting  relative  to  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  275;  Contributes  to  Relief  of  Sutfer- 
crs  at  Savannah  in  1774.  725. 

B<^tourt  Baron  de  (Norbome  Berkeley),  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1768.  469.  473.  484  :  Biographical  Sketch  of.  469  ;  His  Char- 
acter, 484  :  Death  of,  in  1774,  485. 

Botta.  Chnrles.  Quotation  from,  240. 

Bourke,  B.'tsey.  Notice  of,  584. 

Bowcn.  William,  taken  Prisoner  by  Turks  in  1724— Money 
railed  for  bis  Ransom,  91. 

Boyd.  Captain,  Vigilance  of;  in  relation  to  Andr6,  186 ;  In  Ex* 
peditinn  to  Petersburg  in  1781,  644. 

Boyd,  Tory,  in  Georgia,  712. 

Boyer  (Prei-ident  of  Hayii),  brought  to  Norwich  as  French  Pris- 
oner in  1797.  39. 
*  Braddock,  General  E„  arrives  in  Virginia,  from  Ireland,  with 
five  hundred  Men,  in  1755— Commands  Expedition  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  477 ;  Death  of,  478 ;  Supposed  to  have  been  shot 
by  pHucett  one  of  his  own  Men,  479. 

Bradford.  Andrew,  Notice  of,  258. 

Bradford,  William,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  Journal— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of,  258 ;  Publishes  Journal  in  New  York  in 
1796, 786. 

Brain  erd.  Quotation  from,  98. 

Brandywinc,  Topography  of  Battleground  and  River,  377. 

Brant,  Joseph,  at  Bnttle  of  Mioisink  in  1779,  102 ;  His  Defense 
—Saves  Msjor  Wood,  103. 


Bratton,  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Monnt  in  1780, 69. 

Bratton,  Mrs.  Martha,  Fortitude  of,  659. 

Breakfast-room  of  Arnold  at  Robinson  House,  15B. 

Brevard,  Dr.  Ephraim.  reputed  Autiior  of  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  Go  vemmiwt—M- 
ographical  Sketch  of.  618. 

Brawster,  Anna,  dwarf  Maiden  at  New  Windsor — Decitoes 
visiting  Lady  Washington— Acrostic  on,  1 13. 

Bridge  over  Sleepy  Hollow  Creek,  191 ;  At  M'Conkty'a  Ferry, 
221 :  Above  IVenlon,  233 :  At  Worths  Mill,  234  ;  Over  Siobt 
Brook  in  1777,  cut  away  by  Kelly,  238  ;  Quinun's  SkinniiA 
at,  in  1778,  .')44;  Hancock's  Massacre  at,  :(45;  Mayo'a,OTer 
James  River,  438 ;  Great,  over  Elizabeth  River,  aboTe  Nor- 
folk, 533;  Gee's.  555;  Near  Rugeley's  Mill.  South  CardHna. 
666 ;  Quimby's  Creek,  Battle  at.  in  1781,  77:i ;  King's  (New 
York),  Notice  of;  794  ;  King's,  Battle  ot  in  1777,  8:^9. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  bombarded  by  Wallace  in  1775,  79. 

Broadwater,  Capuin  Charles.  Notice  o^  421. 

Bromfield,  Mi^or,  left  in  command  of  Fort  Griswuld  on  Deeth 
of  Montgomery,  44. 

Brooklyn,  settled  by  Walloons  in  1625;  Birth  of  first  white 
Child,  783  :  Topography  and  Fortific^tiona,  806 ;  PrepentiaiM 
to  besiege  its  Works,  811. 

Brooks,  James  G.,  Quotation  from,  216. 

Brooks,  Colonel  Notice  of,  549. 

Brown,  J.  Carter.  Notice  of,  5a 

Brown.  John,  projects  Plan  for  burning  schooner  Gaspee,  €L 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  erects  Monument  at  West  Point  to  tiM 
Memory  of  Colonel  Wood.  13L 

Brown,  Nicholas,  founds  Brown  University,  59. 

Brown.  Coiooel  lliomas.  aentcnced  to  be  tarred«and  feathered 
in  1775. 710 ;  His  cruelty  at  Augusu,  714 ;  At  Savannah,  740L 

Brown,  Governor,  of  New  Providence,  exchanged  as  Piiacnar 
for  Stirling.  814. 

Brunswick,  North  Carolina,  Notice  of,  56B. 

BrUsh,  Creao,  Tory.  Notice  of,  11,  1.3. 

Bryant,  John  G.,  Quotation  from,  2l<t. 

Bryant.  William  Cullen.  Quotations  from,  59.  463.  6B4. 

Bueklin,  Thomas,  discharges  Musket  at  Duddiogton  on  boani 
the  Gaspee.  62. 

Buford.  Colonel  Abraham,  Men  ot,  massacred  by  Tarleton,  OM. 

Bugler  Boy,  Lee's,  murdered  by  Miller.  608. 

Bullit.  Captain,  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1736, 480  ;  At  Bat- 
tle of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in  1775, 534. 

Bullock,  John  H.,  Notice  of.  556. 

Bunker  Hill,  taken  Possession  of  by  Putnam  in  1776, 14. 

B ureases,  Virginia,  House  of.  Session  oC  Stc  See  AasemUy, 
Virginia. 

Burgoyne,  General.  Picture  of  his  Captives — Leaves  BostM 
for  England  in  1777,  25.  561 ;  His  captured  Army  rcta^ed, 
550. 

Burke,  Edmund,  proposes  conciliatory  Bill  in  Parliament,  la 
1775,  to  repeal  Boston  Port  Bill — Not  to  tax  America — Rec- 
ommending general  Amnesty,  dec,  19;  His  Eloquence  in 
Parliament,-  denouncing  measures  of  Government,  in  1776^ 
22. 

Burke,  Mr.,  Notice  of.  429. 

Burke.  Governor  Thomas,  Abduction  of-  Biographkal  Skefeda 
of.  777. 

Burke,  Judge  iEdanus,  attacks  Constitution  of  Sodelj  of  the 
Cincinnati.  127. 

Burletta,  a  Farce,  "Boston  Blockaded,"  11. 

Burnet,  Major  Robert,  Recollections  oC  109;  Describes  Tem- 
ple near  New  Windsor— Biographical  Sketch  oC  118. 

Burton,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  tai  1751 
X  479. 

Burr,  Colonel  Aaron,  Head-quarters  of,  near  SafTems,  in  1777, 
214  ;  His  attack  upon  British  Pickets,  near  Hackcnaack,  815l 

Burwell,  acting  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1750, 473. 

Bushnelt  Mr,  Inventor  of  Torpedoes,  310.  814. 

Bu^hnell,  Richard.  Quotation  from,  3a 

Butler,  Colonel  Percival,  at  Battle  of  Spenc^s  Ordinsnr  in 
1781.  464. 

Butler,  General,  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  1781, 
606;  At  BntUe  of  Guilford.  609. 

Buttermilk  Falls.  Notice  oC  139. 

Batts's  Hill.  Notice  oC  83,  89. 

Byrd,  Colonel  William,  Notice  ot,  432. 441. 452;  In  ExpedilioB 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758, 479 ;  Against  Kentoekr  Forts 
in  1780,  500. 

Byrd,  Mrs.,  visited  by  De  Chastellux,  44L 

Byrd's  Warehouse  at  Richmond,  432. 

Byron,  Admiral,  sails  for  America  ^ith  British  Ftect  in  1778, 78- 

Byron,  Lord,  Quotation  from,  492. 

Cacey,  James,  Notice  ot,  688. 

Cadwalader.  General  John,  in  command  of  Pennsylvania  Mi- 
litia in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of,  226. 

Cahokia,  Ulinois,  Notice  of.  546. 

Caldwell,  Reverend  Dr.  David,  Patriotism  o*;  576. 

Call,  Major,  in  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781, 464 ;  At 
Battie  near  Jamestown,  466. 

Calloway,  Betsey  and  Frances,  captured  by  Indians  In  1773^ 
492. 

Calvert  Cecil  (Lord  Baltimore),  inherits  from  his  FaAer  tiie 
I      Charter  of  Crueentia,  which  he  named  Maryhmd  in  163% 
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395 ;  Hit  Policy,  396 ;  HU  Toleration,  397 ;  Desth  of,  In  1675 ; 
Succeeded  by  his  son  Chiirles,  399. 

Culvert,  Charle*  (Lord  Baltimore),  appointed  Lieutenant  Gov* 
emor  of  Maryland  in  166!^-^acceeda  hif  Father,  Lord  Bal* 
timore,  in  Title  and  Fortune,  in  1665— Deprived  of  his  poli^ 
ioal  RiffhU  aa  Proprietor  in  1691, 399. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  arrivea  in  Virginia  in  1634— Forma  Roman 
Catholic  Settlement  on  the  Potomac— Determines  to  pre- 
aerve  Pence  within  his  Borders — Anecdote  conceminff  his 
Protestant  Servants,  397;  Appoin^d  Governor  of  Maryland 
in  1635.  :m. 

Jalvert,  Philip,  succeeds  Fendall,  as  Governor  of  Maryland,  in 
1660,399. 

Ctdrert  Hir  George  (Lord  Baltimore),  receives  Patent  aa  Lord 
Proprietor  of  A  valon.  in  Newfonndland,  in  1621— Returns  to 
England  in  1625— VisiU  Virginia  in  1628— Retarns  affain  to 
England— Permitted  to  frame  the  Charter  of  Crescmtta  him> 
aelf  in  1632— Death  of.  395. 

Cambray.  Chevalier  de,  French  Engineer,  superintends  erec* 
tion  of  Fort  M'intosh- Letter  of  Instruction  to  Captain  Som- 
mervHIe,  50a 

Camden,  Earl  of  (Charles  Pratt),  biographical  Sketch  of,  400. 

Camden.  South  Carolina.  Notice  oC  678:  Evacuated  by  British 
ib  1781— Destruction  of  Property— Fall  of  British  Posts,  681. 

Camp,  Mrs.,  Notice  of.  643. 

Campbell,  Cbarlcs,  Notice  of,  543. 

Campbell.  Colonel,  killed  at  Siege  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery in  1777,  168. 

Campbell,  Colonel  William,  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780, 631 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  632;  At  Battie  of  King's  Mountain, 
633 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781,  693. 

Campbell.  Lieutenant,  made  Prisoner,  16. 

Campbell,  Lord  William,  biographical  Sketch  oC  750 ;  Expul- 
sion from  Sullivan's  Island  in  1775,  751 ;  Wounded  at  Siege 
of  Fort  Sullivan  in  17V6.  756. 

Campbell.  Mnjor,  made  Prisoner  at  Siege  of  Torktown  in  1781, 
519;  In  Southern  Campaign  under  Cfreene,  602, 605 ;  At  Bat- 
tle of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Cvnp-ground,  Waflhington's,  at  New  Windsor,  117. 

Canada,  proposed  Invasion  of,  in  1777,  under  La  Fayette,  339. 

Cannon  manufHcturcd  in  America  prior  to  Revolution,  18;  Old, 
at  West  Point.  132;  Counterfeit,  near  Rugcley's  Mill,  66& 

Canonchct,  Chief  of  Narragansets,  93 ;  Token  Prisoner  and  pat 
to  Death,  94. 

Canonicufl.  gmnts  Land  to  Roger  Williams  hi  1636,  54. 

Canonicut,  Topography  of,  80. 

Cantonments  of  American  Array  in  1780, 103. 

Cape  Fear  lUver.  Notice  of;  559. 

CwitoL  Uniteti  States,  described -Burned  by  British  in  1R14— 
Rebuilt  in  1827, 405 ;  Old,  of  Virginia,  at  WUUamsburg,  bum- 
od  in  1746— Rebuilt.  470. 

Capture  of  British  Ship  Hope  by  Mugford  in  1776.  15 ;  Otujm, 
ftl;  Sloop  Liberif,7l;  British  Prize  and  Schooner  in  Nam- 
ganset  Bay  in  1775.73;  General  Pr^scott  in  1777.  76;  Of  Ca- 
oonchet.  94 :  King  Philip— His  Wife  and  Son.  95;  Galley  Pig- 
ot,  by  Tulbot.  in  1778,  96 ;  Britii-h  Frigate  RrmtUus,  in  Chesa- 

Sake  Bay.  in  1781.4:16;  Fort  Grandy.  688:  ^ort  (Hlphin, 
D;  (ifor^otown.  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  773. 

Carey,  Coloiiel,  Notice  of,  546. 

Caricature  of  Pitt  in  1776,  790. 

Carlisle.  Abraham,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778,  263. 

Carolina,  Origin  of  its  Name— Earhr  History  of,  559,  561. 

Carolinas.  exempted  by  Congress  Irolb  Requisition  of  Funds  in 
1780.  87 ;  ?^urrfnder  Charters  to  the  Crown— Organized  as 
twoseparatu  Provincrs  in  1729,  .%2;  Uprising  ot  in  1776,649. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadt'lphia.  Place  of  first  Session  of  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1774,  263 ;  lu  Dcsocrauon— Description 
OC264. 

Carr,  Dabney,  submits  to  House  of  Burgrsses  of  Virginia  Res- 
ohltions  ol  Committee  of  Vigilance  in  1773,  485. 

Carrington,  Colonel  Edward,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781, 
516;  In  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene— Passage  of  the 
Dan— Biographical  Sketch  oC  604;  At  Battle  of  Hobkirk's 
mil,  679. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  advices  burning  of  Tea  Ship 
P^gy  at  Annapolis,  in  1774.  401 ;  Notice  of;  402. 

Carter,  Cbarios,  Notice  of.  427. 

Carter,  Colonel,  Notice  of.  551. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  Notice  of,  SS9. 

Cantthers.  Dr.,  Quotation  from,  572. 

CasUe  Garden,  New  York,  Notice  of,  788. 

Caswell,  Governor  Richard.  Notice  of.  .•>84 ;  At  Battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  to  his 
Son,  585. 

Cauwba  Falls,  Notice  of,  657. 

Catawba  Indians,  present  Condition  of.  6A5. 

Cathmaid.  George,  receives  Grant  of  Land  for  forming  Settle- 
ment in  1663,  559. 

Catholics.  Roman,  Colony  of,  settio  in  Maryland  in  1634. 397 ; 
Excluded  from  Assembly  of  Marvland  in  1654— Seize  Pro- 
vincial Records  in  1655— Civil  War  ensues.  398 :  Coalesce 
with  Indians  against  Protestants  in  168d— Surrender  Powers 
of  Government  by  Capitulation,  399 ;  Not  allowed  in  Georgia 
to  1740,  722. 

Cave,  CornwalUs's,  near  Yorktown.  508. 

Cemetery,  Mobegan,  at  Norwich,  30;  Congregattonal,  at  Nor- 


wich, 38 ;  Ancient  Stone,  discovered  at  Rainsfurd  Island  in 
1800,  66;  At  Tarrytown,  191;  Ancient,  at  .lamebtown,  447; 
At  Yorktown,  506;  Ancient,  near  Blandford,  Virginia,  542: 
Ancient,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  616;  At  Site  of  Fort 
Comwullis.  South  Carolina,  715;  Near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  779 ;  Trinity.  New  York,  8. 

cniad's  Ford,  Notice  of,  379.  386. 

Chain,  great,  Remains  oC  at  West  Point — ltd  former  Position 
to  the  River,  132;  Its  Construction  by  Peter  Townsend— Its 
History.  137 ;  Weakened  by  Arnold— Errors  concerning  if 
corrected— Weight  of,  13a 

Chanipe,  Sergeant  John,  Description  of— Consents  to  atU'mpt 
Abduction  of  Arnold— His  Sense  of  Honor- Deserts  Amen 
can  Army,  207 ;  Skill  to  eluding  Pursuers — Eecapes  to  Hra- 
iah  Galley— Clmton  deceived,  206 ;  Sent  to  ArnolJ— Joins  bii* 
Legion— Preparations  for  carrying  off  Arnold,  209  ;  Foiled  in 
attempt— Taken  by  Arnold  to  Virginia—  Escapes  and  join* 
his  Lejgion  to  the  Caroltoas,  210. 

Chandler,  Elizabctii  M.,  Quotation  from,  369. 

Chapelle,  John  Derk  van  der,  opposed  to  senamg  German 
Troops  to  America,  20. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  saved  by  Flora  McDonald,  583. 

Charies  I.,  Ktog.  accession  to  Throne  of^England  in  1625,  458 ; 
Beheaded  in  1649,  459. 

Charles  II.,  King,  proclaimed  King  of  Virginia— Called  to  the 
Throne  of  his  Father— Acknowledges  Virginia  as  an  tode- 

S indent  Member  of  his  Empire— The  "  Old  Dominion."  460 ; 
rants  Lord  Culpepper  and  Earl  of  ArUngton  exclusive 
Right  to  Virgtoia  tor  thirty  Years,  460 ;  Grants  Territory  of 
New  Netherlands  to  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  784. 

Charleston,  South  Caroltoa,  taken  by  British  in  1780, 667 ;  Ear- 
ly SetUement  of,  743 ;  Character  of  SetUers— Their  difficul- 
ties widi  Indians  —  Topography,  743,  744.  752,  754,  757,  760, 
765;  Meeting  of  first  LegisUtive  Assembly  in  1674— Under 
Martial  Law,  in  1682— Church  Litur^  adopted  at.  in  1703— 
Naval  BaUle  at,  to  1706,  745;  Civil  War,  746;  Defense  of  its 
Harbor  in  1776— Arrival  of  British  Fleet.  753;  Under  Martial 
Law,  754 ;  Reading  of  Declaration  of  Independence  at,  757  ; 
Condition  of,  after  invasion  by  British  to  1779— Arrival  of 
British  Armament  to  1788.  762 :  Strengthened  by  Rutiedge, 
763;  Siege  of,  764;  Bombardment  oC  766;  Governor  Gads- 
den and  others  taken  Prisoners  in  1780. 768:  Attack  on  Brit- 
ish Posts  near.  TTJ,  775 ;  Mutiny  in  Camp  near,  to  1782, 776 ; 
Evacuation  oC  in  1782.  779. 

Charlotte.  North  Carohna,  early  History  of —Scenery  about. 
616 ;  PatiHotism  of  iU  Inhabitants  to  1777— Mecklenburg  Con- 
vention, 617. 

Charlottesville  to  1778 — Quarters  of  captive  Troops  of  Bur- 
goyne,  551. 

Charter  of  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  granted  by  James 
1.  to  1606. 451 ;  Second  Charter  granted  to  London  Company 
in  1612,  457. 

Chase,  Samuel,  Notice  of.  402. 

Chasseurs  arrive  at  New  York  in  1776,  820. 

Chastellux.  Francis  John,  Marquis  de,  his  Travels  to  America 
and  Notice  of,  145,  152,  184,  290,  313,  391,  429,  441,  442,  513, 
554. 

Cheeseborough,  William,  first  Squatter  at  Stonlngton  in  1649,51. 

Cherokees,  C^reelu,  Catawbas.  and  Yamasees  march,  under 
Barnwell,  against  Tuscaroras,  in  Carolina,  m  1712.562:  Num- 
b«r  of  their  Warriors.  643 ;  Cherokees  massacre  Virginia 
Rangers,  on  the  Tennessee,  to  1760,  646;  Present  Condition 
of.  618. 

Chester.  J.  L..  Quotation  from,  336. 

Chevau%-de-frise  constructed  in  the  Hudson  River,  at  Plum 
Potot.  in  1778.  114;  Across  the  Hudson  in  1777,  164;  De- 
stroyed bT  British.  168 ;  On  the  Delaware  at  Byllinge's  Potot« 
described.  292;  Between  Battery  and  Governor's  Uland,8Q2. 

Chew,  Benjamin.  Chief-Justice,  his  Removal  and  Arrest,  963 ; 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  314. 

Chew,  Mrs^  relates  incident  of  shooting  Captain  White  at  Ba^ 
tie  of  Germantown  in  1777.  317. 

Cheyney.  Thomas,  informs  Washington  of  approach  of  Enemy 
at  BatUe  of  Brandy  wine,  381. 

Chickahominy  River,  its  Associations,  445;  Explored  by  Cap- 
tain John  SmiUi  to  1607,  453. 

Children.  White,  first-bom,  in  British  Colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica—Virginia Dare  and  Peregrine  White,  450. 

Chois^.  M.  de.  Notice  of,  512;  InvesU  Gloucester  in  1781.  514. 

Chronicle,  Major  William,  killed  at  Baule  of  King's  Mountato 
in  1780,  634. 

Chowan  River.  Notice  of.  55a 

Christian,  Mr.  Notice  of.  442. 

Christmas  at  Noriolk,541. 

Chorch,  Captain  Benjamin,  bionraphlcal  Sketch  of— Capture* 
and  beheads  King  Philip  to  1676.  95. 

Church.  Old  South.  Boston.  Desecration  of.  15;  Old  Dutch,  at 
Fisbkill,  123:  Trinity,  at  Fishkill,  124 ;  ChrUt.  at  Philadelphia 
—Its  Sounding  board.  248,  249 :  Brick,  built  on  site  of  old 
Block  house  at  Southwark  in  1700. 255 :  Swedish,  in  I'hiladel 
phia,  303;  St  Peter's,  at  Barren  Hill,  322 :  At  Fn-ehold,  339; 
Birmingham  Meetinghouse,  used  as  Hospital  by  Howe, 382 : 
Pohick.  419,  420, 421 :  Potomac,  Ruins  of,  422 :  Monumental, 
at  Richmond.  Va.,436;  St  John's,  Richmond  HilL  437.  438: 
Old  Church  Tower  at  Jamestown.  447 ;  Brenton,  at  WilUan 
burg,  469 ;  St.  John'a,  Hampton,  532 ;  St  Paul'a,  533 ; 
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ford,  Petersburg,  542 ;  St  Phflip'i;  RahM  of;  at  Bmntwick, 
North  Carolina,  568  ;  Of  England,  Litorgy,  eatabliahed  at 
CharleMon  in  1709,  745;  Epiacopal,  at  Wihnington,  781 ;  At 
Jamaica,  811 ;  Middle  Datcl^  French,  and  Swamp,  New  York, 
835 :  Trinity,  New  York,  burned  by  Britiah  in  1776— Its  His- 
tory, 819 ;  Presbyterian,  at  White  Plains,  burned  by  Aaieri- 
cans,  823. 
Churches,  Protestant,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  565. 
Churchill  Sergeant  ElUah,  awarded  Badge  of  mUitary  Merit  in 

1780,  834. 
Cincinnati.  Society  of,  organized  near  Fishklll  Landing,  bi 
1763.  135;  Record  of  Proceedings  of;  126;  Its  Constitution 
opposed  by  Judge  Burke  and  others,  127 ;  Its  Certificate  of 
Membership— Fac  Simile  of;  128 ;  Order  of  Sodety—Preai- 
dent,  General  of;  129. 
City  Point,  Virginia,  Notice  o^  542. 

Claims  to  Amencan  Territory  by  English  and  French,  472. 
Clarendon  County  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia),  Extent  of 

Territory  of,  5£i9. 
Clarenden.  Lord,  Notice  ot  559. 

Clarke,  General  George  It,  Notice  of,  489.  491 ;  Biographical 
Sketch  of.  493 ;  Explorations  in  the  Wilderness— Submits 
Plans  to  Virginia  Legislature  of  Expedition  against  British 
Forts  on  the  Ohio  in  1777— Receives  appointment  of  tho 
Command,  494 ;  Takes  Kadtaakia  and  Vinoennes  by  Surprise 
—Applies  himself  to  Pacification  of  Indian  Tribes,  495.  496; 
Plans  Expedition  to  recapture  Vincennes  in  1779— Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  MouA  of  White  Rirer — ^Traverses  drown- 
ed Lands  of  Illinois — Encamps  near  Vincennee— Demands 
immediate  surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Resisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  eusues  —  Victorious — Garrison  made 
Prisoners  of  War,  497 ;  Urges  Virginia  Assembly,  in  1780,  to 
fumiah  Means  to  chastise  the  Enemv,  500 ;  Takes  temporaiy 
command  under  Steuben— Ordered  to  Rendezvous  at  Falls 
^  of  the  Ohio— Promoted  to  rank  of  Brigadier— On  Expedition 
against  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  50L 
Clarke.  Colonel  Elijah,  In  Southern  Campaign  nnder  Greene 

in  1780.  630;  In  Battle  at  Musgrove's  Mill.  650. 
Clarke,  John.  Nodce  of,  70.     4 

ClaTbome,  William,  receives  royal  License  to  traffic  with  In- 
dians in  1631— Forms  Settlements  on  Island  of  Kent,  and  near 
the  Mouth  of  the  Susauehanna — Refuses  to  acknowledge 
Authority  of  Lord  Baltimore— Seeks  to  maintam  his  Claims 
by  force  of  Arms— Defeated— Flees  to  Virginia— Sent  to  En- 
gland for  Trial  as  a  Traitor— Acquitted— Returns  to  Mary- 
land—Drives Calvert  into  Virginia.  398. 
Clary.  Colonel,  in  Battle  at  Musgrove's  Mill  in  1780,  65a 
Clay,  Henry,  Notice  of— His  Birth-place,  431. 
Cleaveland,  Colonel,  in  Southern  Campaign  In  1760,  63L 
Clergymen  of  North  Carolina  endeavor  to  win  Highlanders  to 

Patriot  Cause.  583 ;  At  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  633. 
Clinton,  Charles,  Notice  of,  112. 

Clinton,  General  George,  Notice  of;  112;  Headquarters  of;  at 
Washington  Square,  in  1777— Detects  a  Spy.  and  proceeds 
with  him  to  Esopus — Hangs  hhn,  116 :  Wounded  at  Siege  of 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  1777,  168;  Biographical 
Sketch  of,  838. 
Clinton,  General  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  112;  At  Siege 

of  Yorktown  in  1781.  517. 
Clinton,  General  Sir  Henry,  leaves  Newport  for  New  York  in 
1777,  74 ;  In  1779,  85;  His  Correspondence  with  Andrd  and 
Arnold  in  1780.  146.  147;  Stratagem  oC  to  divert  Putnam 
firom  Hudson  Highlands  in  1775, 165 ;  Attack  on  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  in  1777,  167 ;  Captures  Forts  at  Ver- 
planck's  and  Stony  Points  in  1779, 175;  Receives  and  decline 
Proposition  to  exchange  Andrd  for  Arnold— Deputes  Gener- 
al Robertson  to  confer  with  Washington  for  Release  of  An- 
dr^,  201 ;  Proposes  other  Prisoners  in  Exchange  for  Andrd, 
202 ;  Personal  Appearance  of,  309 :  Attempts  to  surprise  La 
Fayette  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778,  328;  Succeeds  Sir  William 
Howe  as  Commander  of  British  Forces  in  America,  352 ;  At 
Battle  of  Monmouth,  357 ;  Retreats  to  Sandy  Hbok— Criticism 
on  his  official  Dispatch.  364 ;  Receives  intercepted  Letters  of 
Washington  in  1781,463;  Refuses  to  allow  Americans  to 
transport  Fuel  and  Provisions  to  Bnrgovne's  captive  Army, 
550 ;  Issues  Proclamation  declaring  North  Carolina  in  a  State 
of  Rebellion —Vents  his  Spite  upon  Property  of  Colonel 
Howe— Joins  Comwallis  on  marauding  Expedition  to  North 
Carolina  in  1776, 569 :  Biographical  Sketch  of;  762;  At  Sie^ 
of  Charleston  in  1780,  764 ;  In  command  at  New  York  m 
1776,  804. 
Clinton,  Governor  Dewitt,  Notice  of;  112. 
Cochituate,  Lake,  Notice  of,  27. 

Cockades,  French  and  American,  described— Washlnpton  or- 
ders his  Officers  to  wear  black  and  white  in  Honor  to  France, 
87. 
Coddington,  William,  Notice  of.  70. 
Coffee  house,  London,  in  Philadelphia — Swearing  hiterdicted 

there,  and  closed  on  Sabbath,  hi  1780,  250. 
Coffin.  Captain  John,  biographical  Sketch  of  699. 
Coins,  Vi«noiar460. 
Coke,  fSSTKotice  of,  446,  467. 
Coke,  Richard.  Notice  ot,  447. 
Golden.  Dr.  Cadwallader,  biographical  Sketch  of,  786 ;  Burned 

in  Effigy  at  New  York  in  1765,  788. 
Colfax.  wmiam,conunandant  of  Washington's  Life  Guard,  120. 


CoDcgg, Yale. firit eatabBshcd at flaybrook. 50;  CoOeaeoflfew 
Jersey,  first  established  at  Elizabethtown  in  1756— bonatioo 
of  Books  by  Governor  Belcher— Bumied  in  1808— Ito  Planet- 
arium attempted  to  be  carried  to  England  by  ComwalUa— 
Uaed  altemateh'  by  Britidi  and  American  Trom  during  the 
War,  243 ;  Its  Character  as  an  Institution,  244 ;  Collegerwill. 
iam  and  Mary,  at  WiUiamabarg,  Virginia,  founded  m  1G98, 
468. 

Colleton,  Governor,  dedarea  Martial  Low  in  Charleaton  in  16BS1. 
745. 

Collier,  Admiral  Sir  George,  returns  to  New  York  from  ma- 
rauding Expedition  to  Virginia  in  1779, 212 ;  Arrives  at  Hanm- 
ton  Roads  to  1779— Attacks  Fort  Nelson— Takea  Narfolk, 
Goaport,  and  proceeds  to  Suflfcrik — Seizes  public  Stoiva— 
Destroys  much  Property  in  Suffolk— Proceeaa  to  Stony  Point 
on  the  Hudson.  538. 

Colonies,  American,  Strength  and  Union  of;  in  1776, 17 ;  Pbeed 
under  British  Martial  Law  in  1775, 20 ;  Poaicion  oC  after  Siege 
of  Boston,  23 ;  Nicholson's  Plan  for  uniting  them  in  168^ 
For  placing  them  under  a  Viceroy  in  1704,  47L 

Columbia.  South  Carolina,  Notice  of;  687. 

Comely,  Mary,  cuts  Piece  firom  Rt^ber's  Coat— Canses  hia  De- 
tection. 220. 

Commissioners,  resident,  appointed  by  the  Britiah  in  1775,  W; 
Appointed  for  Detection  of  the  Burners  of  the  Garaee,  GS; 
British,  Arrival  of,  in  the  Delaware,  in  1778.  with  LordNorth's 
conciliatory  BiUs,  349 ;  Agents  of,jecommended  by  Con|^eas 
to  be  sHzed  and  imprisoned,  350 ;  Of  Observation,  sent  to 
Pittsburgh,  by  Congress,  in  1778,  to  determine  Importance  of 
Detroit  as  a  Rendezvous  for  hostile  IVibea— Represent  Ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  Expedition.  499 ;  Appointed  by  Con- 
gress to  consult  Washington  respecting  Campaign  to  Virgin- 
ia. 509 ;  Of  Waahinffton  and  Corawalhs  to  agree  on  Tenna 
of  Capitulation  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  522. 

Committee  of  Congress  confer  with  mysterious  FrenduBan 
relative  to  Aid  from  French  King,  22 ;  Of  Correspondenee  at 
Norwich  to  1774, 31 ;  Of  Congress,  appointed  to  comider  Me- 
morial of  public  Creditors  in  1782. 105;  Names  ot,  appototed 
to  superintend  Erection  of  Fortifications  at  West  Point  to 
1776, 135 ;  Appototed  by  Congress  to  act  to  its  Behalf  to  PlS^ 
adelphia  durtog  its  Absence  at  Baltimore  in  1776,  225;  to 
Congress  to  1776,  relative  to  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
276 ;  Of  Correspondence  and  Observation  at  Baltimore  to  1773^ 
392;  Of  Vigilance,  formed  to  Apollo  Room  at  WniiaBBsburg 
in  1773.  to  obtain  Intelligence  of  oppressive  pstrliamentary 
Acts — Resolve  to  open  Correspondence  and  Communicalicai 
with  other  Colonies — Submit  Resolutions  to  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. 485 ;  Of  Safety,  in  Virgtoia,  to  1776, 505 ;  Of  Delepies 
convened  at  Williarai^urg  to  prepare  Declan^on  of  R^ti 
and  Form  of  Government  for  Virsinia.  505 ;  Of  Vigilance,  sp- 

fiointed  by  North  Carolina  Assembly  to  1773, 579 ;  Of  Sa^, 
n  North  Carolma,  in  1775, 5ft2 ;  Of  Mechlcnburg  ConTentiaD, 
Names  of.  618, 619 ;  Of  One  Hundred,  organized  at  New  York 
in  1775, 795 ;  Of  Comrress,  holds  Conference  with  Lord  Howe 
at  Staten  Island  in  1776,  814. 

Communication.  Secret,  held  by  Lieutenant  Chapman  wifli 
Rhode  Island  in  1779, 66. 

Company,  East  India,  Dutch,  Notice  oC  782. 

Company,  West  India.  Dutch,  Notice  of,  782. 

Company,  London,  Formation  of;  in  1606— Names  of  Members 
of,  451 ;  Granted  a  new  Charter  in  1612,  457 ;  Diasolutiaii  o£ 
to  1624,  458. 

Company,  Ohio,  Formation  ot  to  1749, 472 ;  Compbdn  of  Inva- 
sions of  French  into  their  Territory.  473. 

Company,  Plymouth,  Formation  of,  to  1606 — ^Namea  of  Mem- 
bers ot  451. 

Congaree  River,  Notice  oi  663. 

Congregationalista.  Settlement  of.  to  Sonth  Carolina,  to  169^ 
744. 

Congress,  Continental,  glvea  Washtogton  Instmctiona  to  de- 
stroy Boston  in  1775,  13;  Issues  Proclamation  relative  to 
Punishment  of  Persons  to  the  Power  of  their  Enemiea,  Stc^ 
16;  Petitions  George  III.,  by  Penn,  17 ;  Appotota  Committoe 
to  confer  with  mysterious  Frenchman  relative  to  Aarar- 
ances  of  King  of  France,  22 ;  PreaeaU  Ktog  of  Franco  with 
Frigate  America,  56 ;  Treats  with  Admiral  WaUace  to  sap- 
ply  oim  with  Provisions,  in  1775, 72;  Rewarda  and  promolM 
Colonel  Barton  for  his  Bravery  to  capturing  General  Prea- 
cott  and  his  Aid-de-camp,  to  1777.  77 ;  Sesdons  of;  at  York 
and  Philadelphia,  1777. 1778,  79 ;  Orders  Inquinr  into  ctmrm 
of  General  Spencer,  to  Expedition  Mainat  Rhode  Island 
to  1777.  80 ;  Exoneratoa  French  Fleet  from  censure  to  1776. 
85;  Presents  La  Fayette,  while  to  France,  with  Swoid— 
Resolves  to  raise  Funds  for  continoizi^  tibe  War,  87 ;  Ap- 
plauds and  promotes  Captiun  Talbot  for  capturing  (SaUey 
Pigot  to  1778, 96 ;  Blemonal  to,  conccmtog  Publie  Creditor^ 
to  1782;  105;  Resolutions  of;  respecting  Claima,  106;  Re- 
ceives Record  of  Proceedings  of  Offioera  m  the  Army  to  1783, 
111 ;  Resolves  that  equestrian  Statue  of  Bronze  be  encted 
to  the  Memory  of  Washington,  ]^;  Reaolvea  to  anpotat  s 
Commander,  and  reeommenda  conatnictton  of  Fortifioatien 
at  West  Point  and  other  Placea  to  the  HJghlanda,  to  1775 
135 ;  Establishes  military  Academy  at  Wesi  Point  to  180^ 
Organizes  Corps  of  Professors  and  Engtoeera  to  181S,  136 . 
Awards  Captors  of  Andr«  wiOx  Bledal  for  Fidelky,2Q5:  Jte^ 
solves  to  defend  Philadelphto  to  the  iMt  astvamity  to  177S— 
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AothorisM  lo«n  of  $5,000,000— Adifoarot  to  Baltlmore~Ap- 
poinu  Comraittee  to  act  in  iU  bebiitt'  in  Pbiladelpbia,  in  1776, 
825,  S89 ;  Otiera  Continentnl  1>uop«  BouiMea  of  Moovj  abd 
Land  in  1776,  235;  Makes  WMhington  mUitiiiy  Dictator  in 

1776,  232.  385:  Recommendeil  at  Macs  Meeting  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1774,  260;  Recommend  tiupreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsy  Wania  to  arreat  Quaker*  of  Philadelphia  for  tedi- 
tioua  PublicatioiM,  262;  First  movements  toward  a  General 
Assembly  in  various  Colonies -Kirtt  assembling  ot  at  Car- 
penters' Hall,  in  1774.  265;  Names  of  Delegates  from  the 
several  Colonies — Character  of  its  Members — Organization. 
866;  First  opening  —  First  Prayer.  267;  Sits  with  closed 
Douis — lu  SVmpMtby  with  Massachusetts —Declaration  of 
Rights— Articles  of  American  AssociMtion  asreed  upon.  266; 
Issues  State  Papers— >Debafei*s— Diversity  of  Ouinion— Dura- 
tion of  its  first  Session.  269 :  Proceedings  of— Manner  of  go* 
ing  forth  to  the  World— Effects,  27>) ;  Resolves  on  Declara- 
lioo  of  Independence  in  1776— Appoints  Committee  to  draft 
Declaration,  276 ;  Reception  and  Amendment  of  Draft,  377 ; 
Debates  on  iU  Adoption.  280 ;  Its  Adoption.  282;  Hlgniog  of, 
and  Names  of  Signers,  285 ;  Takes  Bteasures  to  secure  Union 
and  Harmony  among  confederated  States — Adopts  Articles 
of  ConfiEideraaon  in  1777 — Sends  Copies  to  the  various  Leg- 
islatures fur  Approval— Withdraws  to  Baltimore  in  1776, 289 ; 
A4joums  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster— Thence  to  York 
la  1777,  315 ;  PreaeiiU  La  Fayette  with  Sword  in  1779,  324 ; 
Accepts  his  Proposition  —Appoints  him  MiOor  General  in 

1777,  .')27 ;  Recommends  a  Day  of  Public  Thanksgiving,  333 ; 
Attempts  to  weaken  the  Power  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  in  1778,  337 :  Allows  Washingtoo  to  be  treated  with 
Disrespect — In  Session  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1777 — Ap- 
poiniB  new  Board  of  War  without  consulting  Washington, 
939 ;  Action  of.  concerning  Proposals  of  British  Commission- 
ers, retativo  to  American  liKle|iendence — Recommends  Seiz- 
ure and  Imprisonment  of  their  Agents,  350;  Directs  Wash- 
ington to  administer  Oath  of  AllegisnTe  to  Officers  of  his 
Army  before  leaving  VaileT  Forge.  352;  Votes  Sullivan's 
Recall  from  the  Army,  381 :  Meetinit  of.  at  Baltimore,  in  1776. 
393;  In  Session  at  Annapolis  in  1783,  402;  Requests  that 
Vessels  be  sent  op  the  Chesapeake  for  the  capture  of  Arnold, 
4-16 ;  Recommended  by  House  of  Bureesses  of  Virginia  itf 
1774.  486:  Virginia  Dt<legates  ot  at  PhiUdelphia.  in  1774, 
487:  Sends  Commissioners  of  Observation  to  Pittsburg  in 

1778,  to  dt.'termine  importance  of  Detroit  as  Place  of  Ren- 
ifezvous  for  hostile  lYiliea.  495 ;  Appoints  Commissioners  to 
confer  with  Washington  respecting  Campaign  to  Virginia, 
509;  Pniceedings  in,  at  Philiidelphia,  on  receipt  of  Intelli- 

Cnce  of  surrender  of  Comwallis— Proposes  Erection  of 
onnment  at  Yorktown,  527 ;  Awards  Officers  for  Bravery, 
596 ;  Action  of.  Dishonorable,  relative  to  Gates  and  Burgoyne 
—Orders  captive  Army  of  Burgoyne  to  interior  of  Virginia, 
S50:  Awards  Medal  to  General  Lee,  829 ;  Sits  at  Princeton 
in  1783. 837. 

Congress's  Own  (Connecticut  Rangers),  Notice  oC  818. 

Congress,  Federal  Library  of;  re-vstablished  hi  1815.  405. 

Congress,  Provincial  of  l^aaaachusetts,  reorganized  MilitiA  in 
1776, 10:  Of  New  Hampshire,  issues  Instructions  to  IVlegntes 
of  Continental  Congress  relative  to  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776,  276;  Of  North  Carolhia.  convenes  at  Newborn, 
in  irr.'V.'SaO :  AUo  at  Hillsborough.  581 :  DirecU  f*miMion  of 
Bills  of  Credit  .582 :  Manifesto  of,  in  1776.  588 :  Declines  tak- 
tof  Action  on  the  Proceodhigs  ojf  M*%klenburff  Convention, 
621 ;  Convenes  at  Hilbborough  in  1780.  675;  Of  South  Car- 
olina, convenes  at  Charleston  hi  1774,  749;  Of  New  York, 
eonvenes  at  New  York  in  1775,  793 ;  Adjoams  to  White 
Plains.  802. 

Connecticut.  Naval  Force  oC  In  1777 —  Names  of  Vessels,  49 ; 
Called  upon  by  Coof  reas  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War  in  1780, 
87 :  Suttering  of  her  Colonists  durinc  King  Philip's  War,  95 ; 
Measures  taken  r»'lHtive  to  Declarntion  of  Independence  in 
1776.  276    Conotitntion  of,  adopted  prior  to  1776^  280. 

Connolly,  Dr..  Notice  oC  489,  497. 

Coosbohncken  (Matoon's  Ford).  No^ce  oC  329.  330. 

Constitution  of  New  York,  first  printed  at  Flshkill  in  1777, 125; 
Of  differrnt  States,  Adoption  of^Federal,  adopted  fai  1787, 
980 :  Of  Blarvland.  adouttnl  in  1776.  402. 

Constitution  luand,  near  Weat  Point,  fortified  by  Americana  in 
1776.  i:i5. 

Constitutions,  fundamental  of  Shaftesbury  and' Locke,  for  Al- 
bemarle County  (North  Carolina),  hi  1660,  560;  Abrogation 
of;  561. 

Continental  VUlago,  near  PeeksUn,  baraed  by  British  in  1777, 
173. 

CootreccMr,  M.  de,  at  Fort  Duqoesoe,  475,  478. 

Convention  of  Deputies  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  260;  In- 
•trncta  Peonsylvanhi  Assembly  to  assert  Colonial  Rights, 
S6l :  Held  in  North  Carolina  in  1776.  rebtlve  to  Declaration 
uf  Independence— Held  In  Rhode  laland  and  Virginia  for 
••me  purpose.  275 ;  At  Annapolis,  to  consider  M'-ana  of  rem- 
•dying  Defects  of  Fedaaul  Govemnaent  in  1786,  403;  Consti- 
tutional at  Richmond,  fn  1788.  438 ;  Permanent,  in  VUrginia, 
la  1775,  504  ;  Appoints  Patrick  Henry  CommaMler  of  all 
Forces  raised  for  Defense  of  Colony  in  1775— Of  Dele^irtei 
■K  WiUiamsbnnr,  Virginia,  In  1776— Appoints  Committee  to 
nrvpare  Declaration  of  Rigfata  and  Plan  of  Government.  505; 
h  llorth  CaroUnn,  raprobattt  Tan  sad  other  Dotlas  io  1774. 


579  ;  The  Mfcklcnburg,  617 ;  Names  of  the  Committee,  61^ 
619. 

Conway,  (3eneral  Severity  upon  British  Ministers  after  Evac- 
uation of  Boston.  19 ;  Opposed  to  Civil  War.  21. 

Conway,  General  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Germantown.  316 ;  A 
Secret  Enemy  to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  336 ; 
Hopes  to  supersede  him  as  Commanderin-chief  —  Foiled. 
337;  His  Resignatioo  —  FighU  Duel  with  CadwaUader- 
Wounded— Apologizes  to  Washington.  340. 

(Tooke,  Governor  Nicholas,  biogniphical  Sketch  of,  57. 

Cooper.  Anthony  A.  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  Notice  of.  &59;  Bi- 
ographical Sketch  of,  560. 

Cooper,  Dr.,  flees  from  Columbhi  College  in  1775,  794. 

Cooper,  J.  Feiinimore.  Error  of.  concerning  old  Tower  at  New- 
port. 65 ;  Author  of  "  'l*he  Spy**— Founds  his  Tale  on  the 
Life  and  Exploits  of  Enoch  Crosby,  122. 

Copley,  John  S.,  paints  Scene  representing  Debate  in  House  of 
Lords  in  1778  restive  to  American  Indeffendence.  348. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel  appointed  Governor  of  Maryland  in  160^ 
399. 

Corbin,  Receiver-general,  at  Williamsburg,  in  1775.  503. 

Corbin,  Collector  of  Taxes,  mobbed  at  Enfield  in  1759.  567. 

Corees,  Hostility  toward  Whites  in  Carolina  in  171 1,  562. 

(Cornstalk,  in  Battle  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774. 487 ;  Treats  wltk 
Lord  Doumore  for  Peace.  489. 

Coruwallis,  Lord,  takes  Fort  Lee  in  1776.  821 :  Urges  captum 
of  PhUadelphia— Injudicious  Disposition  of  his  Troops- 
Looks  with  Contempt  upon  Wa^iuKton's  weakened  Forces 
-Returns  to  Head  quarters  in  New  York— Prepares  to  Sail 
for  England  on  leave  of  Absence.  226 :  Ordered  back  to  New 
Jersey.  2:11 ;  Approach  toward  IVonton.  233;  Outgeneraled, 
234 ;  Proceeds  to  Princeton,  238 ;  Evacuates  New  Jersey  vim 
New  Bmnswick,  240 ;  Personal  Appearance  of,  300 ;  Affords 
Succor  to  British  Camp  at  (iermantown,  320;  In  Skirmiah 
with  Americans  near  Pencander  in  1777,  376;  Anecdote  oC 
429 :  Joins  Arnold  at  Petersburg  in  1781. 463,  547 ;  Retreats 
to  Richmond  —  Thence  to  Williamsburg,  Jamestown,  and 
Portsmouth  — Pursued  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne  — Sends 
Simcoc,  Armstrong,  and  Ewald  to  Chickahominy  River  to 
destroy  American  Stores  and  collect  Cattle.  463 ;  At  Battle 
of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781- Retreau  to  Jamestown  Isl 
and,  465;  Resorts  to  Stratagem — Encamps  Forces  in  Pine 
Forest  on  main  Land— CasU  up  Fortifications  on  Powhatan 
Croek— Success  of  his  Stnttagera,  466 ;  Engaffvment— Con- 
centrates his  Forces  at  Jamestown  Island,  and  proceeds  t» 
Portoraouth,  468 ;  Ordered  to  tlie  Chesaue«ke  in  1781— For- 
tifies Yorktown  and  Gloucester— Biographical  Sketch  of.  510 ; 
Attempts  to  escape  into  Carolina  in  1781,  511 ;  Conduct  on 
his  March  through  Sdoth»;m  States,  524  :  Surrenders  Bnti*h 
SUndards  at  Yorktown.  525 ;  Brought  to  New  York  as  Pris- 
oner on  Parole.  526 ;  Place  of  Surrender  and  Capitulation. 
5301  Proposes  to  enter  Virginia  in  I7e0.  5:19;  Attempts  to 
establish  royal  Power  in  Lower  Virginia,  543;  Causes  Bri^ 
ish  Marauders  to  be  put  to  death  —  Asaumea  comtiiand  of 
Armv  at  Petersburg  in  1781, 547 :  Joined  l>y  Re^enforcfments 
at  Westover— Marchea  toward  Richmond — Att»>ropta  to  in 
tercept  Wayne — Sends  Simcoe  to  Point  of  Fork  to  surprise 
Steuben— Dispatches  Tarleton  and  Champagne  to  attempt 
capture  of  Jefferson  and  Members  of  Virginia  legislature  at 
Chariotti^viUe — Attcmpta  to  destroy  American  Stores  at  Albe- 
marle Old  Conn  House  —  Hastens  to  Williamsburg.  550; 
His  Office  and  Head-quarters  at  Uillsltorough,  500;  Crosses 
the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  in  Pursuit  of  Greene.  600.  601 ;  Ef 
forts  to  reach  the  Dan,  603;  Oisanpo'mtment.  604 ;  Ketirea 
to  Bell's  Mills.  Deep  River— Marches  toward  New  Garden 
Meeting-bouse— Invited  to  Battle  Inr  Greene,  606 ;  Hia  victo- 
rious Blow,  610;  His  Victory  equivalent  to  a  Defeat— Pre^ 
cipitate  Retreat  to  Croaa  Creek— Pursued  by  Greene.  618; 
Marches  to  Wilmington.  613 :  Moves  to  Chariotte  in  1780— 
Issues  Proclamations.  624 ;  F^stablUhea  Post  at  Blair's  MiO. 
625 :  Head-quarters  at  Charlotte  and  Winnsborough— March- 
es Southward.  626 ;  At  Camden.  670 ;  In  command  at  New 
York  in  1776.  804 ;  Pursues  Washington,  885. 

CorthindtB.  or  Van  C^ortlandts,  History,  of.  109. 

Coram.  Destruction  of  Stores  at.  In  1780, 834. 

Cottiio.  Rev.  Mr.,  Notice  of;  09. 

Council,  Common,  of  London,  remonstrate  In  favor  of  Ibo 
Americans — Movement  for  an  Impeachment  of  Counselors 
who  had  planted  Popery  and  arbitrary  Power  in  Amcrici^ 
17. 

(Council  of  Oflkera.  summoned  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New 
York,  relative  to  release  of  AndrA,  801. 

Council,  ProTtaicial,  established  in  North  CaroUna  hi  1775, 568; 
In  South  Carolina  Ui  1775, 750. 

Ck>nncil  of  War,  called  by  Washington  at  Cambridge  hi  1770^ 
10;  At  Butto'a  Hill  in  177a  85:  Held  by  Washhigton,  befbra 
leaving  Valley  Forge,  in  1778— Also  at  Hopewell  while  in 
pursuit  of  tht*  Enemy.  353 :  By  General  Forbea,  at  Fort  D«- 

Suesne,  in  1758,  480:   Held  by  Kentnckbms  ip  1788:501} 
lalled  by  Gatea.  near  Camden,  in  1780,  678;  Called  by 
Washingtom  at  Fordham.  io  1776,  885. 
Council  of  WaaUngton  with  Indian  Chltfs,  at  Lutifcwi,  in 

1753. 473.  " 

Court.  Otoeral.  of  Boatoa,  baaiabea  Rogor  WflHaau  for  7Ym> 

son  ift  1639^  53L 
Court  Martial  ntd  TMal  of  Arnold -Vsrdit    Pariiliiat  •iid< 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX.— Vou  II. 


Ita  Eff«cU,  143 ;  NnmM  of  Offioen  of.  on  Triid  of  Andrd,  197 ; 
Of  G*fiierHl  Lop^  IWO :  Of  Genernl  A»he.  714. 

CovfiiiauU>r«  in  North  Carulioa,  previuiu  to  the  Rorolution. 
585. 

Coventry,  Earl  of,  nrefprs  Independence  of  the  Coloniea  to 
eontiuuHnct}  of  VVtir— Denounced  na  trenaonable,  81. 

Cowboya  and  Skinner^  Notice  oi;  185,  194 ;  Rondesvoua  on 
RHinapo  Creek  in  1780.  210. 

Cowpeiis,  Origin  of  Nmne  of.  636. 

Craig.  Major,  txkea  Poaat^aflTon  of  Wilmington,  North  Caroline, 
in  1761.  613.  781 ;  IJi^  Flight,  781. 

Cmik.  Dr.  Jninea,  liiogm])hicNl  Sketch  of.  241 :  Relatea  Anec- 
dote of  IndiMn  Chief  iittfmptiug  to  ahoot  VVuahington  at  Bat- 
tle of  Fort  Duquc^ne,  47y. 

Crano,  IchHbod,  and  the  headleaa  Horaeman,  at  Sleepy  Hoi- 
lowr.  Legend  oC  li*l. 

Craven.  Cbarlea,  conflict  with  Indiana  in  1715, 644 ;  Sacceeded 
aa  Governor  of  Onrolinn  in  1717,  746. 

Craucy  laland.  Noti<f  of,  541. 

Crnnaion.  Willimn,  Notice  of,  64. 

Creaap.  Colonel  Mirhnvl,  plnnta  Pertlement  on  the  Ohio  in  1774 
— Ciilld  Cuiincil  of  Pioncera — War  decliirt*d  ngninat  Indiana — 
RatMUlirhea  new  Pom!  of  Dt:fenae— Skirmiali  with  Havngpa— 
Indixna  madn  PriM>m*rfl  —  OpiKMK'a  Kxp**dition  to  Yellow 
Crei'k— Exonerated  from  Chnrge  of  murdering  Logan'a  Fam- 
ily, 489 ;  BiograpbirHl  Sketch  of,  490. 

Creacenta,  Silver,  worn  by  Patriuta  of  North  Carolina  in  1776, 
587. 

Croinpond  Village.  Notice  of.  186. 

Cromwell,  Oliv.r,  acccanion  to  aupreme  Power  in  England  in 
16.'H~.St;niia  Fleet  to  the  Che8n|icake  to  reduce  Virginiana 
to  ^ultmiKnion,  459 ;  Death  of,  4iiO. 

Cromwell,  liichHrd.  acceaaion  to  aupreme  Power  in  England 
in  le-'tB.  460. 

Cro«by,  Enoch  (the  alleged  renlity  of  "Harvey  Birch**),  on- 
gngea  in  '•»?.iTet  Service"  of  hi*  Country  in  1776 — Snhjectrd 
to  n  iiKM-k  IVial,  nnd  rontined  in  Irona  in  Fiobkill  Dntrh 
Church— BiogrnphicMl  Sketch  of;  1:22;  Ilia  Exploit*,  123. 
124. 

•Croi'swlcka,  earlT  llirtory  of— Origin  of  NHme— Captaro  of 
UeiiMiiiifl  Nt  in'l77ri.  218 :  Skirmi»h  at.  219. 

•Crowdi-r'a  Km»l».  Notice  ot;  fi-,'8.  fiJO. 

Cruger.  C«loin-l.  biogrnphicMl  Sketch  of.  690. 

*Culfi'-|iiM'r,  l.onl.  nn-civea  with  EnH  of  Arlington  exclnaive 
Ritfhl  to  Virjrinln  for  thirty  Year?— B««e«iiMea  Governor  of 
^ir.'Iiiin  in  1680.  460,  471 ;  Succeeded  by  Lord  Howard  in 
1684.  471. 

•Cul|i»p|)er  Men,  Notice  of.'iaJ.rviS. 

«C«llirit  Fny.  QmitNtion  fn;ni.  V.U. 

<;umiiii^bMMi.  Capbtio,  Provof>t  Marshall  at  New  York  and 
PbilM«k4Mhia— TrvnUiMint  of  Araericnn  Pritfonera— Uid  Char- 
a<r.-r.  :W7. 

Cnnniusltnm.  OrnrrMl  Ruliert  hiojruphical  Sketch  of.  649. 

Cuniiiiiuh>itn,  Mnjur.  at  liatik*  of  (-owiiena  in  1781.  637. 

Cunninirhnm.  Rill,  f  Captain  of**lUoody  SiOuU''in  Ciirolina,  in 
17H0.  6.'>:i,  ira».  692. 

<;urttne  AdMUi  Philip.  Count  de.  nt  Si**geof  Yorktown  in  1781, 
51."^:  Rioern|«hicHl  Sketch  of  .M7. 

•Cuatin  (J.  W.  P.,  Noii.«e  of.  120. 529 ;  Qnotntion  fron*.  239 ;  Pic- 
tnrea  of  Tri>nton.  GermHntnwn.  nnd  Monniontb.  :<6l:  PNint- 
int'*<  of— Anthor*!*  Interview  with.  4 12;  Placoa  Kfontiroent  at 
Blrthpl»tce  of  Waahington.  42H. 

*Cu«>tiA,  Daniel  Purko,  former  Uuvband  of  Lady  Wacbington, 
426. 

•CnaliA.  John  Parke.  Aid  de  cemp  to  Wnfthlnfton  at  Cainl>ndge 
and  Yorktown,  424 ;  Membur  of  Virginia  Lcgi*kiture-  Death 
of,  .%29. 

Daddy  UnW.  Anecdote  of.  6^1. 

■pale.  Sir  'ilnmaa,  arriv***  at  Jnmoatown  with  .^'nppHea  in  1611 

^AMiime#  nnd  admini'U'r*  Government  under  Mnrtinl  Ijiw 

— lleli.'ved  liy  Giiten— BeKumet  the  Government  in  1614 — 

Appointa  Yeiinily  Qnveinor  in  1619.  457. 
Dalrymple.  Colont^  in  Commaiid  ni  8l«ten  Itlnndin  1776,804. 
D8ncii)g.  Wa-liln«ttin'»«  O|rnion  of.  115. 
DHndridgo.  Miaa  (Miinhn  WMi>hington>.  biographical  Sketch  of, 

frIO. 
(Dar»>.  Virginia,  flrat  Oltspring  of  EngUah  Pnrvnta  in  the  New 

World.  45a 
Dare.  l-neHiior.  Notice  of,  450. 
Dnrrnli.  Mra.  Lydla,  appriM'S  Wntblngton  of  intended  Attack 

of  British,  248.  :irt:.:n8.:i2i. 

Dartmouth.  Earl  of,  Informa  Penn  of  the  Reaolutlon  of  G«nr«e 

III..  17:  Succeeds  the  Dnkc  of  Grnf^on  na  LonI  of  the  Privy 

Senl.  19 :  Circular  ot  rehitive  to  Meeting  of  Congreaa  at  Pbil- 

adelphin.  269. 
'Davidson.  Colonel  George,  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Com- 

WMlli«  in  1780.  624. 
Davidson. G.nerMlWilluim. killed  at  Battle  at  Cowan'a  Ford  in 

1781— Hioffniphienl  Sket<-k  of.  .'H19. 
Davidson,  John,  nccnmpaniea  Waahington  to  French  Creek  aa 

Interpreter  in  1753.  473. 
Davidson.  Miss.  Qnotntion  from.  75. 
Davie.  Colonel  WiUiam  R..  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  000; 

In  Skirmiah  at  Wahab'a  PUntation  in  1780,  GS5. 
Dwriea,  iUVvnod  aamiel,  Notloa  of;  479. 


D'Aubertenil  H.  Billiard,  Aocoaot  of  yonuf  Ccjfmiubj,  aad  De«(h 
ofhis  Bride.  384. 

Deane,  Silns,  American  Commissioner  to  France,  returns  la 
America  with  the  French  Fle*'t  in  1778.7a  79 :  Suggests  Propri' 
ety  of  pn^tenting  Libmry  of  College  of  New  Jersey  to  France 
aa  Bonus  for  its  Good-will.  243. 

Dean.  John,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Andr^— Grave  oC  at  Sleep? 
Hollow,  187. 

Dearborn.  (Seneral  Henry,  succeeds  Popham  aa  Presidcot  Gen- 
ernl of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  184a  129. 

De  Beaujeu.  Cuptain.  killed  nt  Battle  of  Fort  Duqneene  in  1755^ 
478. 

Deborre.  General,  at  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  in  1777  rtisaraiikia 
with  Sullivan.  381. 

De  Buya,  Mhjot,  at  Battle  of  Guilford,  in  1781.  610. 

Decatur,  Commodore,  cominanda  "  United  StiOM**  i 
donian"  at  New  London  in  1813.  45. 

Declamtion  of  lnde|iendence — lu  (li»tory — Opinions  of  varicos 
IndividuHls  concerning  ST^);  Meai>ure«  taken  by  the  i>everal 
Stntes,  275 ;  Timidity  in  State  LegivUtures— Scato  Govern- 
ment recommended — Lee's  Ueaolutioa  for,  276 :  Dmf^ed  by 
Jetferson — Uca»ons  why  h«f  was  chos«-n  to  write  it— His  Let- 
ter inclosing  it  to  Kit  bnni  H.  Lee— Originid  Dnift  and  Amend- 
ments, 277 ;  DeiMitra  concerning,  in  Cunerosa,  IM ;  ActUn 
of  the  scrernl  Colonies  on  the  Subject— The  Declnratioa  as 
adopted.  282 ;  lu  Announceuirnt  to  Congrvas.  a#««*mliled  in 
IndeiiendcHoe  UnIU  284 :  Ringing  i »f  Lilieriy  Bell— Namea  and 
SigUMtures  of  feigners.  Se.'i,  2t-6,  287;  Its  Keieption  in  New 
York  and  eli«when»,  285 :  Principles  of  the  Declaratioa  nod 
their  Effects — 0|iiuiona  of  ItMynnl.  Mirabeau.  nnd  Nnpoleoa 
conct^ming.  2t%;  Proclnimed  at  Wdlutmsluirs.  Virginta.  in 
1776,  506:  Iteudimt  o£  Ht  Chidrbaton.  757 ;  In  W<i»buigion*a 
Army  at  New  York,  801. 

Declamtion  of  Independence,  Mcckienborg.  In  1775, 618;  ffia- 
tory  oC  622. 

Deep  Creek.  Diamal  Swamp,  Notice  of.  538. 

De  Fleury.  Colonel  n„  at  atormiug  of  .^ony  Point  in  1779. 178; 
AwHrded  Medal  bv  Con^resri— Biogniphical  Sketch  ot  181. 

De  Grassc.  Count,  I'rancois  Joseph  Thin  I,  arrivea  with  Fivtick 
Fleet  in  Ch(>siipeNke  in  1781— btockndes  Nuutb  ot  York  Riv- 
er—HiogTHphicHi  Sketch  of,  51 1 :  In  Ensagi-mctit  oil'  Cnpea 
of  Virffinia.  512;  At  Siegu  of  Yorktown  in  17til— Refnses  fie 
ascend  Iho  lUver.  514. 

De  Hciater.  General,  in  command  at  Nerr  York  ic  1776.  604. 

D«*  KalK  BMron.  H4  com|tauies  ]m  Fayette  to  Am.  rw-n  in  \T!% 
32:1 :  Biugi*Mphicnl  Sketch  of— In  command  of  Southern  Caa>- 
l»ft5gn  in  1780,  6i.7;  Di-uth  of,  674. 

DelHti.  Id.  MNJor,  commanda  miliury  Academy  at  West  Poinl. 
in  Ityi*.  i:i8. 

DelNiicey.  G«'nerNl  Oliver,  biosraphieal  Sketch  oC  829. 

DelHUceys,  Movements  oC  in  1777.  8:ia 

Di  iNWHre.  Lord.  Governor  ao«l  Csptitin  General  of  Vrdaia  In 
KiOe — Arri^cM  Ht  Jumestown  in  1609,  436:  Saila  fur  Knfkad 
in  ill  U,alfh,  4:>7. 

D«'Inwi«n>  Uiver,  lir».t  Settlepients  on,  by  Dutch  and  Swede*.  In 
li:23-:{S.  251 :  Plnee  where  WNfbincton  croaM>d  In  1776.221 1 
MilitHry  Worka— Itemovnl  of  Obatructiuns  on,  by  Rritiiii.2K; 
To|M>(:rNphy.  2!H).  296,  298. 

IMMWnrc,  Stilts-  of.rNlled  upon  by  Congreas  for  Fandii  to  carry 
on  Wmv  in  1780.  87;  Ori^n  of  Nnme  of  249:  K*riy  Settle- 
ment of,  by  Dntih  Mml  Swedm.  in  ItJKW'a  251.  ttlfa-,  fl©. 
ceded  fmui  PenmylvNiua  in  1691.255;  l^oi^iting*  rcktiv« 
to  Dt-clHrHtion  of  lntlei>endenco,  276;  Couetitutou  oC  adotft- 
ed  in  1776,  2»^9. 

D«lcuHte«.  p.  nn»ylvnntn, In  ContinrnUl  Consresa,  in  1774.961; 
Convention  of.  nt  Willinm^lmri;.  'iXk 

De  NcNtillei*.  ViiHounL  Fiench  Envoy  to  BrilUh  Coort  nntiioi 
Briiit-h  Minister  that  h<«Govenmii  ntin  roiicert  with  Untied 
Sintes.  hml  Inken  Mea^nrea  In  protei^t  lawful  Coiniuerce.  78 ; 
At  Si«*Ke  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  5:)2. 

Denmark  iscuea  Editt  ngHinitt  CMrrying  wnriike  Articka  to 
Annrien  »n  I77.'»,  19. 

DeiMy^ter.  CHptain.  nmler  rnmwallia  in  1780,  630;  At  Batdi 
of  Kinu's  Mountain  in  I7f0.  CM. 

De  Koaaet,  Mommi  John.  Notice  of.  568. 

D'Erttiing.  Count,  dinrles  Hi  nry,  vidla  for  Antericn  in  com 
maiid  of  Frenrli  Floi  t  in  1778— RitiKrHphienl  Sket-  li  oC  78 
Arrives  in  the  Delnw^r.- — (*ommunietttf>^  wi  b  Coiigrift. asi 
SNiln  lor  SMiiity  IIo«dc.  7!l:  I'rocei-ds  with  Fleet  to  Newport 
80;  Puts  to  Sen  to  nttark  IIowu — .*^bi|is  ditniagrd  hj  (rakr,  81 : 
Contest  with  nritij^h— SmIIi*  lor  Ro*lnn-  Vimiitfitory  Letter 
tn  Con;:resa.  82;  AskisU  Lincoln  in  the  Sieso  of  S«vKnoah  m 
1799.  Ml. 

D»touebcs.  Admiral,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  In  1781, 
540. 

De  'lllley.  Admind,  of  French  Fleet  at  Newism  In  1781.  510. 

Deuxpnnts,  (Tnunt  WiUiam.  nt  Siege  of  YoHitnwn.  515. 

De  VilKera.  M.  De,  in  command  at  attMck  of  Fort  Necraaity  in 
17.54.  47a 

De  Vriea.  Captain  Dnvid  P.  forma  Scttlemeit  on  the  Driivwnre 
in  16:)1— Iiidbtns  de^itroy  his  Colony— He  makes  Peace  with 
the  Trilte,  and  quits  the  Bay,  5»1. 

Dewey.  George  W.,  Quotation  from,  STL 

Dexter,  Psy master.  Anecdote  of.  63. 

Dickinson.  John,  issues  "  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvaiua  FaiiaJ^ 
in  1767, 958;  CbainMA  of  RovoliUioaary  Umtiag  at  PfcAo- 
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-  dolpbia  fai  1774.  200 :  Strongly  aawrto  Colonial  Rlfbtt,  961 ; 
Draws  ap  Petitioo  to  tho  Kuig;  269. 

Diekiiuoo,  Generml  Philemon,  at  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1778~ 
Biographical  Sketch  ot  220;  At  Bnttlo  of  Monmontb.  355. 

Diclun»oa.  Major,  Icilled  at  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  177d,  3RS. 

DiUard,  Mn.  Sari^.  wam«  Colonel  Clarke  of  approach  of  Brit- 
i«h  at  Greene's  Spring,  North  CaroUoa.  630,  tfS3. 

Dillon,  Brothers,  goillottned  in  1793,  34. 

Dinwiddle,  Robert  GoTcmor  of  Virginia  in  1752,  473 ;  Sends 
Washington  with  Dispatthes  to  M.  De  St  Pierre,  at  Prcnrh 
Creek,  in  1753— Incensed  at  St  IHrrre's  Reply— Calls  Coon- 
dl— Takea  Measures  to  expel  Prench  from  Virginia  Soil,  474. 

Dismal  SwHmp.  Notice  of,  539. 

Dispatches  seized  at  Charleston  in  1775. 74ft 

Dobbs,  Arthur.  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1756. 567. 

Donop,  Colonel,  killed  in  Biittle  at  Red  Bnnk  in  1777— Grare 
of— Uis  Skull  in  possession  of  a  New  Jftser  Physician.  990 : 
In  Expedition  n|^nst  Port  Mercer.  29:) ;  ftfortally  woooded 
—His  dying  Words,  294 ;  Commands  Hessians  at  New  York 
in  1776.  801. 

Dooly.  Colonel  John,  bioffniphical  Sketch  oC  719: 

Dorchester  Heights,  fortified  by  Tbomns  in  1776. 11. 

Drake,  Sir  Fmncls,  arrives  at  Koanoke  in  15(55 -Offer*  Assist- 
ance to  Raltigh's  CuloniOs,  450. 

Drake,  Admiral,  in  Engagement  off  Capes  of  Vfargiaia  bi  1781 

Drake,  Joseph  R.,  Quotation  from,  9, 134. 

Draper.  Mrs.,  Cenotaph  of,  571. 

Draper.  Sir  William,  Vanity  of— Quotation  from,  571. 

Dmyton.  William  H.,  Uogrnphical  Sketch  of;  649 ;  Charge  to 
Grand  Jury  on  lndepeiidi*nce,  752. 

Dmmmond,  Rnwrend  William,  Governor  of  Albemarle  Cooa- 
ty  Colony  hi  1653.  559. 

Drysdaie.  Hugh,  succeeds  Spottswood  as  Deputy  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1722.  473. 

Duch6.  Reverend  Mr.  makes  first  Prayer  in  Continental  Con- 
greM.  267 ;  Biograpbictil  Sketch  of,  tj6P. 

Do  Cottdray.  M^  drowned  in  crossiog  the  Schuylkill  in  1777, 
385. 

Duddington.  Commander  of  Schoontr  Gaspee  in  1772. 60,  61 ; 
Wouii«U>d  at  Gas|*e<t  I'oiiit — CHtried  ashore  at  Pawtuxct,  62. 

Dndlt-y,  Colonel,  in  Skirmish  at  Chnrlea  City  Court  House  in 
1781.  444. 

Duel  fuuuht  between  ConwHy  and  CadwalUHler  in  177&  .140 : 
Hrtween  Whitechun«t  and  Siuipson  in  1766.  569 ;  Between 
Miiitosb  and  Gwinnett,  728;  Between  Howe  and  Gadsden, 
729. 

Dumas.  M..  at  Battle  of  Fort  Doqnesne  in  1755.  478. 

Domtis.  Count  Mathieu.  at  Siege  of  Yorktowu  in  1781,519;  Bl> 
otrrMphicHi  Sketch  cif,  .5tX). 

Duiiliii',  Ccilnnel,  in  Skirmish  at  Greene's  Springy  South  Caro* 
Una.  in  1780,  630. 

Donliip,  Willitim.  Quotation  from.  218. 

Dunhsr.  Colonel,  in  Exiicditiun  to  Fort  Doqnesne,  477. 

Dundns,  Ctilooel,  iit  Bntun  near  Jnmoatown  Ldaad  in  1781, 467 ; 
At  Siege  of  Yorktowu.  5 1 4. 

Duiiniure.  Lord  (Jiihii  Murray),  driven  fhim  Gwyn*s  Island  In 
1776- Destroys  OocoquMn  ViUage.  419;  His  PwUioe  at  Will. 
ijurtiFhnnf.  4«M ;  The  l*u*t  roywl  Tiovernor  of  Virginia.  1772. 
4Ti :  A  .*«|>endthrifr.  482 ;  SuweedH  .Sir  H.nry  Moore  as  Gov. 
ernor  o(  N*-w  York  in  1770.  and  Bob -ton  rt  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1771 — His  Ch  iruiter — roat  of  Arms— Dissolves 
UiMPv  of  Burjti^f^es  in  177:1  485;  Also  in  1774— His  Spetxh. 
4i)6:  In  Expetiition  to  the  S<-iota  aiinin«it  Indians  in  1774— 
P«ipp<M«dTrcm-hery  tiiWHrd  VinpniNnp.467:  'ITircntrn*  Lewis 
with  Death -Fonns  Treaty  with  IndiNn^  at  Cnmp  Chariotte 
— K<  turns  to  Vir.niiLi.  401  :  Excites  Indian  Tribes  against 
Wbit«>s.  497 :  Reinovcii  military  Stores  at  Williamsburg  on 
Bonrd  a  British  .Sli  p— Authorises  Receiver  general  to  com- 
protiii»e  with  H.  nrv— Menaces  the  l*e<ipU»,  503;  Threatens 
tu  i>n:'rnnrhise  all  the  N^irrocs,  and  arm  them  against  their 
MHKtern^Issnrs  Proi-lHmttii<iii  agninst  Henry — Converts  his 
I'uIhcm  into  a  Gnrri'on — (Convenes  the  Asseinbly — Abdicates, 
and  esi-aiiea  with  bis  Faiiiily  on  iNuirtl  the  Fowej  Manof- 
War.Mt  Yurktown — S*'nd>'  L«'tter#.  M«  vff,  and  Addresses  to 
AssuinMy  —  InvitL-d  by  Biiriesses  ti>  return  to  sign  Bills— Re> 
fu*<es-Dim>inds  tbrnt  they  nhall  present  Ihemsi-Ivea  at  the 
Ship  of  War  for  Signature.  !m  ;  Proceeds  to  Norfolk  in 
Briti*'b  KU-et — E*r•1l»li^beli  Hend  qnaricri" — Proclaims  Fren- 
dotii  to  all  Slaves  who  ^huwld  hear  Anns  fur  the  King— Inmes 
ProelMOiHtion.  dorUrinK  Murtial  Law  thronshout  Virginia, 
Sfl."^:  Mamudius  Expedititm  nAdast  Lower  Virginia  in  1775, 
.^31.  .VM  :  Bioirrapby  of.  .V». 

Dunn.  John.  Notic**  of.  inimical  to  Patriot  Cause.  621. 

Du  Ponceiin,  P.  S..  aucieni  Edifice  of,  hi  Philadelphia,  30t) : 
Aiicrdotc  of.  313. 

Dnpttrtail,  General  Cherwtier.  Colonel  of  Engineers  at  West 
Point  in  1778, 136:  At  Siege  of  Yorfctown  in  1781— VisiU  Do 
Griusc  off  Cap**  Ht>nry.  514. 

Dtiquesne.  Capta'n.  TreNch<*ry  of,  to  Boone,  493. 

Dnnint  Gi>orse,  Noliee  of,  559. 

Darfee.  Quobttion  from.  74. 

Durk*te.  Major  John  (bold  Bean  HiBer).  Notiot  oC  ^ 

Dviton,  Captain  UublMrd.  Notice  oC  .32.  -Vi. 

Dwight,  Dr.  Timothy,  argues  Inaportance  and  Necesaitj  o£  a 
Doclaralion  of  lodepeadeoce,  273. 


Eajer,  Mr.,  error  oC  eorreeted,  cooeerning  Ethan  Alkn,  167. 

Eaton,  General,  joins  Greene,  at  Tronbkaoma  (*reek,  in  1781. 
606;  At  Battle  of  Guilford,  600. 

Ebenezer,  Settlenoeut  of;  in  irJ3,  722. 

Eddins.  Behjamin.  Patriotism  o^  693. 

Eden,  Governor  Robert  Notice  o£  401. 

Edgeworth,  Richard  L.,  Notice  of;  19& 

Edwards,  David.  Notite  of,  571,  572. 

Etligies  left  at  Bunker  Hill  by  British.  14. 

Effigy  of  Sump  Act  Distributer,  IngersoII,  burned  at  Norwich 
in  1767.  31 ;  Of  Hood,  Stamp-master  of  Baltimore,  in  176& 
4U0;  Hanged  on  (iallows  at  Charleston,  747;  Of  CadwHlUid4-r 
and  Kelly  at  New  York.  7^  792. 

Eggleaton.  Captain,  hi  Battle  on  the  Haw,  in  1781.  593;  In  Bair 
lie  at  (ittilford,  607 ;  With  Lee,  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor 
gia,71& 

Elbert  General  Samuel,  biographical  Sketch  of;  711 ;  Captures 
Oglethorpe's  Fort  hi  1778,729. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  biographical  Sketch  of—  Preachra  Goqiel 
among  New  England  Tribes — Teaofaea  them  to  rea4  9m4 
write,  92. 

Elkton  (Head  of  Elk).  Notice  of,  387. 

EUet  Mrs.  E.  F.,  Quotation  from,  157, 588 ;  Her  Sketch  of  A» 
nis  Stockton,  94a 

Elliot,  Captain,  in  naval  Engagement  at  Newport  in  1776;  19', 
Conveys  General  Prescott  to  Providence  in  1777, 77. 

^liot  Mrs.  Susan,  presents  Standards  to  South  CaroHoa  Rc# 
m«nt  in  1776,  738,  756l 

Elliot  Rev.  Dr.,  a*hanksgivlng  Sennon  of;  in  1776^  14. 

Elliot  Wiliiam.  QuoUtiou  from.  300,  594. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Vi«Uey  Forge,  in  1777-78— 
Washington's  Head  quarters,  332 ;  Preparation  of  Unts,  333^ 
Dispositiou  of  American  Army — Huts  and  their  Occupants^ 
334 ;  Condition  of  Armtr— Great  Sufierinn— Number  of  S^ 
diers  encamped,  335 ;  Hopefulness  of  WMhington  —  Con- 
spiracy to  deprive  him  of  <  hief  Command- Persooe  named 
aa  Malcontents,  336 ;  Forged  Letters — Coowa v  promoted— 
Pretensions  of  Gates  and  Lets— AmNiymout  Letters— Con- 
Why's  Letter  to  Gntes— Quarrel  between  Gntes  and  Wilkia. 
sou— Congress  appoints  iivw  Board  of  War,  with  Gales  ai 
Head — La  Fayette  appointt  d  in  Command  of  Rxpedition  to 
Canada,  without  consulting  Wnshinglon,  339;  Conway  i«> 
signs — Fights  Duel  with  CiidwHllader — Writes  penitent  l.et> 
ter  to  Warhington.  340 ;  Arrivhl  of  Baron  Stenben  —  Joint 
Americans  at  Valley  Forge— Ap|»ointed  In^pet  tor  General, 
Ml ;  WHshington's  EffbrU  in  iMthalf  of  hU  Soldiers.  342 ;  Re- 
ceives intvliigence  that  France  had  wcknowlcdged  independ- 


ence of  the  Colonies— Issues  general  Order  for  Thanksgiving 
— Rejoicings  at  Vidley  Forge,  346;  Evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia b^  the  British— Washington  breaks  an  his  Encampme^ 


at  Vidley  Forj(i»— Pnrsuos  the  Enemy  to  New  Jersey.  353. 

Encampmeut  ot  Americim  Army  at  GriH.'n  Spring  Pwutation, 
in  17»1,  under  La  Fayette.  Wtiyne  and  Steuben,  446. 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  Middleinrook  in  1777,  21L 

KiK-anipment  of  Annerlcan  Army  at  WhiteroMD'h  in  1777,  SSL 

Encampment  of  American  Army  at  SpiUks's  Farm  in  17e0,66ft 

Encampment  of  Americans  at  Oyster  B^y  In  l7H)t  834. 

KucHiiipiuent  of  Bntieh  Army  near  Ni-wpurt  in  l^U,  87. 

EncHtiipment  of  Britich  Army  at  Philadelphia,  in  1777.  imder 
Sir  William  Howe.  309;  Erettion  of  Barracks— Attack  of 
Haxlewood  w>lh  JM^Knn  and  Momgomtry  Frigates— /M- 
ewftre  captured  by  Briti^h — Torpedoes  »ent  down  the  River 
from  Bord«  mown  by  Americans — "BMltle  of  tlie  Kegs,**  310a 
Alarm  durins  the  Miscbiauza  F^u*- BoUnesa  of  tlie  Amerk 
cans— PhilNdvliihia  eva*  luitc-d  liy  iha  British,  3U. 

Encampment  of  British  Army  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in 
178U,  tia6, 

Eucamument  of  British  Army  on  the  Kno,  iu  ITfU  luder  Tr^ 
on,  5i5. 

Encampment  of  Burgoyne's  captive  Troops  at  CharlotteavIQi^ 
Virginia,  in  1782.  dSd. 

Encampment  of  French  A«ny  at  Providence  lo  1788.  55. 

Encampment  of  French  Army  at  Annapolis  hi  1782,  403. 

Endivoit  Governor,  cuts  CruMi  from  English  Banner,  at  Saieaii 
in  1635-Suspended.  5:1 

Enitiueers  of  the  Hudson  lEghhiuds.  132;  133.  135, 136. 

Englnnd  issues  Orders  to  seize  all  French  Vessels  in  British 
Ports  in  1778, 78. 

Epitaph  on  Franklin,  written  by  himselC  249;  On  Alexander 
ScMmmell.  515;  Of  John  Holt  534 ;  On  Monument  of  Genenft 
Steveiim  .^35. 

Ep|N!s,  William  D.,  Execution  of,  5SX 

Krskiiie,  Sir  William,  in  command  at  New  York  in  1776;  801 

Etcboee  burned  hi  1761.  t>46. 

Eutaw  Sprinn  describt  d.  698. 

Evacuation  of  Boston  by  tbe  British,  under  Howe,  in  1776.  I^ 
Announcement  eC  in  London  Gazette.  22 :  Of  Rhode  Islan«Vi 
by^tbe  Am*rica«s,  in  1778.  84 ;  Of  Rhode  Ufauid.  by  the  Bril- 
i»h.  in  1789.  85;  Of  Niw  Ji-rsey. by  the  British. hi  1777.240; 
or  Phihulelphia.  by  Kritish.  in  1778,  :)53 ;  Of  Camden,  hi  178L 
681 :  Of  .^'avNuniih,  in  1782, 741 ;  Of  New  York,  by  the  Ameri 
cans,  hi  1776.  815.  817. 

Evcmrd,  Sir  Richurd,  last  proprietary  Oovemor  of  Carollm 
In  1729.  562. 

Rwald,  Captain,  in  Botde  at  Spencer's  Ordloary,  In  1781^  4^ 

Ewiog,  Dr.  Fsaodi,  Hotica  vt,  245. 
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Swing,  Oeneril  Jamet,  troaiei  the  Delmware  tt  Ttmitoo,  with 
Wftshiagtoa  in  1776— Biographical  Sketch  of,  839. 

Kseter,  New  Uampahire,  founded  by  Whaelwri^  in  1637, 70. 

Kxpedltion  against  Penobecot,  under  SalaUNiftall,  LovttU,  and 
Wadaworth.  in  1779— FaUure  oC  96. 

Bxpedition  of  EngUah  acaiost  PeqnoU  in  1637,  under  Captain 
Maaon— Attaclc  on  tbvir  Fort,  47 ;  lu  Deatniction— Terrible 
Maaaacre— Engiich  depart  to  Saybrook — ^Invaaion  reaumed 
— Deatmction  of  Pequota,  4& 

Kxpedition.  Naral,  of  Arnold,  up  the  Tbamea,  in  1781,  under 
the  British,  43;  Landing  of  Enemy  near  Light-house— March 
toward  New  London- Destruction  of  Town  and  other  Prop- 
**rty,  43;  Infamy  of  Arnold— Attaclc  on  Fort  Oriawold— De- 
fense fuid  Capture— Murder  of  Colonel  Ledyard,  44 ;  Cruel- 
ties at  Port  Griswold— Departure  of  the  Enemy,  45. 

Kxp^tioo,  Naral,  againat  Britiah  Schi*oner  Oaapee,  under 
Brown,  in  1772,  61 ;  Arrival  of  arrood  Boats— Combat  with 
Lieutenant  Duddington— Duddington  wounded  and  oonvey- 
«d  to  Pawtuxet— Schooner  destroyed— EtTorts  to  discover 
(ncendlaries— Appointment  of  Commiaaioners  for  Detection 
— Cloaing  of  thdr  Labors  in  1773— Names  of  Actors,  63. 

Expedition,  Secret,  to  Capture  General  Preaoott,  in  1777.  un- 
der Colonel  Barton,  75 ;  Preacott'a  Headquartera— Sentinel 
deceived— Namea  of  Barton's  Men,  76;  Seizure  of  Prescott 
and  his  Aid  — Convey  them  to  Providence  and  New  York, 
77. 

Expedition,  American  Volunteer,  againat  Cow-boya.  in  1780— 
Namea  of  the  Party— Their  Capture  of  Andr«.  187. 

Expedition  (American)  against  Rhode  Island,  in  1777— Reaig- 
nation  of  General  Spencer— Appointment  of  Sullivan- Ar- 
rival of  French  Fleet  at  Newport  -Stratagem  of  EogUsb— 
Increase  of  Land  Forcea  by  New  F:ngland  Militia.  80;  De- 
atmction of  British  Vessels  by  Enriish- Landing  of  Amen- 
cans  on  Rhode  Island— Naval  RatUe— VioUnt  Tempest.  81; 
6Ute  of  American  Troopa— Refhaal  of  French  to  co-operate 
— SaU  for  Boston— Protest  against  Sailing,  89;  Retreat  of 
Americana  to  Butts's  Hill— Battle  of  Quaker  Hill— Loss  of 
Belligerenta.  83 ;  Evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  by  Americana, 

Expedition  (Britiah)  against  Rhode  laland,  under  ahiton.  in 
1780— General  Heath  receives  Re-enforcements  of  Troopa— 
Clinton  proceeda  to  Huntington  Bay— Abandons  the  Enter- 
prise. 86. 

Expedition  (Britiah)  against  New  Bedford,  in  177a  under  Sir 
Henry  Ointon— Landing  of  Grey  on  Cliirk's  Neck— Destruc- 
tion of  Shipping  in  the  Harbor— Bums  Magazine,  Storea, 
Wharves.  Houses,  &c.— Grey  proceeds  to  Martha's  Vineyard 
— Deatroys  Veaaeb  — Makea  liequiaition  for  Arma,  Money. 
Oxen,  and  Sheep,  84. 

Kxpedition  (British)  to  Peekskill  under  Sir  WUHam  Howe.  In 
1777— Scheme  and  Stratasnm  to  capture  and  deatroy  Cattle 
end  military  Storea  at  Peekskill— MDougall  commences 
sending  Storea  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomerr— Veaaels 
of  Enemy  arrive  at  Tarrytown.  Haverstraw,  and  Ptekakill 
Bay— Landing  of  Enemy  nt  Peekakill— M-Dongall  retreata  to 
Oanuws  Hill— Sends  to  Fort  Constitution  for  Detachment 
under  Colonel  Willett— Skirmish  ensues— Deatruction  of 
Storea  and  other  Property— Destruction  of  Continental  Vil- 
lage. 173 ;  Peekskill  reposseaeed  br  Americans,  174. 

Expedition  against  Trenton,  under  Waahlngton.  in  1776,  227 ; 
victory  of  Americana  over  the  Hesaiana,  299 ;  Good  Effect 
of  the  Victorv  at  Trenton,  931. 

Expedition  againat  Princeton,  under  Waahington.  in  1777,  and 
its  Succeaa.  999-980. 

Expedition  (Heaaian)  asainst  Fort  Mercer,  al  Red  Bank,  in 
1777. 993 ;  Dooop,  the  Hessian  Commander,  mortally  wound- 
ed—Retreat to  HaddonflKld.  994. 

Expedition  to  Barren  Hill  under  La  Fayette,  in  1778, 398. 

Expedition,  propoaed,  against  Canada,  m  1777,  under  La  Fay- 
ette, 330. 

BxMdition  to  French  Creek,  under  Washington,  in  1753— 
Waahington  Joined  by  French  and  Indian  Interpreters — Pro- 
ceeda aoroaa  the  Anegfanniea  to  Fort  Duqueane— Descends 
the  Ohio  to  Logatown— Hohls  Council  with  Indian  Chtefii, 
473;  Joined  by  Tanacharieon  (Half  Ring)  —  Proceeda  to 
French  Csmp  at  Venango — Received  witt»  Civility  by  Jon- 
caire— Thence  to  Head  quarters  at  Fort  Le  Boraf- Received 
with  Politeneaa  by  M  Dc  St  Pierre— AocompUshca  hia  Mta- 
iion— Retuma  to  WiHiamsbnrg.  474. 

Expedition,  under  Waahington.  against  ttie  French  at  Fort  Du- 
queane, in  1754,  475 ;  Erecta  Fort  Neceaaitr  —  Proceeds  to 
Hiding-place  of  the  French— Aaaaulta  them  by  Surpriae.  and 
gains  a  Victory.  475:  Sncceeda  to  chief  Command  on  Death 
of  Fry— Holds  Council  of  War— Strengthena  his  Ptisition  at 
Port  Neceaaitr— Atucked  by  the  French— Capitulate*— Loaa 
—Returns  to 'Williamsburg.  476,  477. 

Expeditions  (British),  marauding,  to  Bristol  and  Tiverton  in 
1778,  under  Prescott— Boats  and  Galley  on  Kickemuet  River 
destroyed— Churdi  and  Dwellings  at  Warren  burned— Rob 
Inhabitanta  of  live  Stock.  Jewelrv,  Ate  77;  Bum  Epiacopal 
Churoh  at  Bristol  and  other  Buildings,  and  plunder  the  Town 
—Bum  Mills  at  Tiverton— Attempt  to  fire  and  plandcv  the 
Town— Repulsed  by  Patriots.  78. 

&xpaditlon  (British)  against  St.  Augustine  in  ITOl  745. 

Axp«ditlon  (British)  up  Hudson  River.  nnd«*r  flir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, in  1777  — Strata]|em  of  Clintun  to  mi«l««Ad  Pntni 


Landing  of  hia  Troopa  at  Tarrytown,  165;  Bkinsiahaa  i 
Doodletown  and  Fort  Montgomery.  166.  167;  Treachery  of 
Messenger— Pumam  deceived— Porta  Clinton  and  Moot 
ery  taken,  167;  Americana  fire  their  own  Veasela  and  1 
Enemy  proceed  to  Kingston,  deatnnring  ObaCmctioas  m  tka 
River  and  otlier  Property,  burning  Tuwna.  Ac — Eatimata  of 
l.oaa  or  Manitiona,  Stores,  Slc^  of  Americana,  168. 

Expedition  (Britiah),  marauding,  up  the  Delawiire  in  1778— 
Proceeda  to  Bordentown  and  Bile's  Island,  burning  Housea 
and  deatroying  other  Property— Retuma  to  Pfailadriphia  wi& 
Uttle  Booty  and  no  Glory.  22U. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Hampton,  in  1813,  under 
(jockbum,  539. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  aaainat  Lower  Virzinia,  nn 
der  Dnnmore,  in  1775— dends  Soldiers  ashore  at  Noriblk  to 


aeize  Holfa  printing  Katabllahment  —  Corporation 
aboard  Letter  of  Remonstrance  to  Donmoro— Attack  upon 
Hampton  and  other  Pointa  on  hUlzalteth  and  Jaroea  Rivera- 
Penetrates  Princeaa  Anne  County  to  plunder  and  lay  waste 
— Dudarea  open  War  against  Lowrr  Virginia — Attempu  to 
bring  Indians  against  Coloniea — Norfolk  County  otlled  to 
Arms  undtu-  Woodford  and  Bullitt  —  Duomore  eouatmcta 
Batteriea  and  Intn:nchments  at  Norfolk— Arms  Tories  and 
Blacks— Orders  country  People  to  send  in  Cattle.  534 ;  For 
tifies  Paasage  of  Eiizabeth  River  at  Great  Bridge— Buttle  at 
Great  Bridf&— British  driven  off*  in  Confusion  to  the  Norfolk 
Side — llie  killed  and  woondtrd- Tnentment  of  Priaonera— 
Dunmore  greatly  exasperated— Woodford  entera  Norfolk  in 
Triumph— Joined  by  General  How^- Dunmore  abandons  his 
Intrenchmenta— Diatreas  prevnils  in  his  Ships — Fired  upon 
by  Americana— Arrival  ot  Britwh  Frigato  lAotrfol — Coo- 
mencea  bombarding  Norfolk,  536 ;  Lwys  Town  in  Aahea  — 
Diatreaa  of  the  People— Britiah  driven  b^k  to  their  Shipa 
with  Loaa,  537;  Operatea  at  Owrn'a  laland.  «bm1  then  joiaa 
naval  Force  in  New  York— Sails  to  England— Amtmnt  of 
Property  deatroyed,  53b. 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  Virginia,  in  1781,  under 
(Jornwallia— Reachea  Roanoke  at  Haliiiix— Tarlrton'a  Corpa 
aent  forwanl  as  Advance  Guard — Commita  Ouiragea  on  In- 
habitanta and  Property- Arrivea  at  Peterabnra— Joined  by 
Arnold— Cora wnllia  aaranteachier Command, 547;  Keceivva 
Re-«nforeementa  fn>m  New  York  at  Wt^orer— Marches  to 
ward  Richmond — Attempta  to  intercept  Wayne  and  La  Fay- 
ette—Senda  Simcoe  to  Point  of  Fork  to  aurpriai*  Si*abm— 
Diivpatchcs  Tarletoo  and  Champagne  to  attempt  Cnpton  of 
Jeffiiraon  and  Membera  of  Virgin  a  Legialature  at  Chariottaa* 
villo — Attempts  to  destroy  American  Storea  at  Albvtnarie 
OUl  Court  HouaA— Hastens  to  Williamsburg.  53a 

Expedition  (British),  marauding,  to  North  Carolina,  under  flfa- 
Henry  CHinton.  in  1776,  587. 

Expedition  (British),  under  Mawhood.  againat  ndUtnry  Posts 
in  New  Jersfy,  in  1778— Skirmish  bf tw.«n  Sirocoe's  Kangefs 
and  Americana,  under  Smith,  at  Quintan'a  Bridge — ^Rneny 
foiled,  344 ;  Simcoe  prooend«  to  Hancock's  Bridge  Mxif  w 
of  all  die  inmates  of  Hanoock*a  House — Return  to  I'hiladct- 
pbla.345. 

Expedition  (BritiPh)  to  Virginia,  under  Arnold,  PhiKpt.  and 
OorawaNia,  in  1780— Departure  of  Arnold  from  New  York- 
Detained  by  contrary  winda— Entera  Hampton  Roads — Pro- 
ceeda  to  Jameatown  and  Wo^tover.  433 ;  Landa  his  Forces 
Marches  toward  Richmond.  434 :  Takea  Poafesaion  <^  dw 
Town — Deatroys  the  (Gannon  Fonndery  and  Magaztn**— Plun- 
ders Houaes,  4.15;  Rums  public  and  private  Boildinga  sad 
other  Property— Witbdrawa  to  Westover— Re4>mbarfcs— 
Commita  other  Depredationa  on  the  Riv^r  and  Shores  of 
Virginia  Bava— Pursued  by  Amerionna— Eatabllshea  Htasd 
quarters  at  Portsmouth.  436;  Skirmiah  of  Siraeoe's  Rangefa 
ar  Long  Briilge  with  American  Videttesi  443;  At  (?hariea 
City  Court  House-Simcoe  coDecta  hia  Prianners  and  joina 
Arnold  at  Weatover,  444:  Cornwaltia  arrivea.  In  1781.  at  Pe- 
teraburg.  firom  North  Carolina— Promeda  to  Portsmouth— 
Pursued  by  La  Fayette  and  Wayne— Battle  at  Speneer's  0^ 
dinary— StratNgem  of  Simcoe,  464 ;  March  of  CorawaUa  for 
Jamestown  Inland.  465;  Battle  at  Jameatown  Ford.  467; 
Americans  retreat  to  Point  near  Jameatown— CorawaQis  ta 
Portamoudi  —  Tarietoo  diapatched  to  destroy  American 
Storea  at  New  London  (Va.)— Meeta  Cornwaltts  nt  Sntfolk— 
Whole  Army  return  to  Portsmouth— Number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Battle.  466. 

Expodttton,  under  Braddock.  against  the  French  at  Fort  Dn 
queane.  in  1755— Marches  from  Alexandria  to  WiU'a  Crr^ 
— D<;straction  of  Fort  Cumberland- Bniddock  eeparetrahia 
Army  hito  two  Diviaiona— Joina  Waahington  at  Junction  of 


Y'ooghiogheny  and  Monongahela  River»-^l<cnvea  Dunbar  h 
command  of  Port  Cumherbnd — Proceeda  to  Fort  Dunuesnt^ 
477 ;  Alarm  of  the  French— Conflict  enanea— ConAmon  of 


both  Partiea-Washinffton  adopts  provinrial  Mode  of  Fight- 
ing—Awful  Carnage— Braddock  killed,  478;  Uttnr  Defoat  o( 
the  British— Loss  and  wounded.  479. 
Expeditions  of  Gilbert  and  Sir  Waller  RaMgh  to  oolnniat  VIr 

l^ia,  448,  449.  450. 45L 
Expedition  to  Virginia  by  Oosnold,  Weymouth,  and  Piing.  45L 
Expedition,  under  Forbea,  against  Fort  Dnqueane  in  I7S8— 
Washington  and  Byrd  praosrd  to  WilTa  Creek— Boqnct  ax- 
e««ds  hii  Inatrurtiooa  Grant  attempts  to  enplnra  Port  Dn- 
qutfsnc— Rrtrt^t  with  Lo«»— Prrach  n^MO  and  attack  •» 
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qnet'a  Camp— Battla— French  bum  Fort  Daqueme  on  ap- 
nroach  of  Forbet— Bacape  down  the  Ohio — Forbea  takea 
Poaseaaionof  Ruins  of  the  Fort— EatabUahea  a  Garrison,  and 
namea  it  after  Htt— Retuma,  with  principal  Officers,  to  Will- 
tamsbnrg.  4^0. 

BxptHlition  to  the  Scioto,  under  Dunmore.  in  1774 — Lewis  fol* 
Iowa  the  Great  Kenawhn  to  the  Ohio— Doniaore  croaaea  the 
Moantaios  to  the  Ohio,  aboro  Wheeling— General  Andrew 
l^wia  encampa  at  k*oint  Pleaaant— Attiicked  bj  Comatnlk. 
487 ;  Colonel  Charlea  Lewia  and  Hugh  Allen  mortally  wound* 
ed— Lewia'a  Line  oivea  way— Fleminff  attacks  the  Enemy'a 
Right— Sustained  by  Colonel  Field— hidiana  driven  back— 
Comatalk  cheers  his  Men  —  Indiana  retreat  at  Night— llie 
killed  and  wounded  —Lewis  receivea  Ordera  to  proceed  to 
the  Scioto— Lea  Tea  Shelby  in  command  at  Point  Pleasant- 
Dunmore  erects  Fort  Gower  at  Mouth  of  Great  Uockhocking, 
488 ;  Treaty  with  Indiuia  at  Camp  Charlotte,  489;  Retuma 
to  Virginia,  491. 

£xpeditu>n  to  Red  Stone  Old  Fort,  Monongahela  Rirer,  in 
1774.  489. 

Kxpeditlon,  under  Clarke,  against  British  Forts  on  Western 
Rivera  and  Lakea,  in  1778— Proceeds  to  Com  Island,  at  Falla 
of  the  Ohio- Joined  by  Kenton.  494;  Descends  to  Mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  — Accepta  aerrioea  of  Hunters  as  Guide*— 
Marchea  for  a  distanee  down  the  Ohio— Thence  by  Land  to 
Kunkaskia— Takes  Fort  by  Surprise— CaptMin  Bowman  pro- 
ceeds to  Cahokia,  495 ;  Cnptures  two  smHll  Towns,  and  takes 
Cahokta  by  Surprise— Inhabitanta  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  American  Cause — Prepares  to  besiege  Fort  Vincennea — 
Joined  by  Father  Gibault  and  InhabitanU  of  the  Town— Ex- 
pels Garrison  from  the  Fort,  and  plants  the  American  Flag, 
496. 

Expedition,  under  Clark,  against  Vincennea,  in  177&— Sends 
Captain  Rogers  to  Mouth  of  White  River— Troveraes  drown- 
ed Landa  of  Illinois— Encampa  near  Vincennea— rDemanda 
imme«1lnte  Surrender  of  Place  and  Fort,  496 ;  Resisted  by 
Hamilton  —  Conflict  ensues  —  Victorious —  Garrison  made 
Pri«oners  of  WMr— Hamilton  sent  to  Virginia,  497. 

Expedition,  under  Bvrd,  agninst  Kentucky  Forts,  in  1780— Pro- 
cetMls,  with  Canndiana  and  Indians,  to  Falmouth  and  Rud- 
dell's  Station,  on  the  Licking— Surrender  of  Ruddell  —  In- 
dians capture  Men,  Women,  and  Children- Destroy  Proper- 
s-Army proceeds  to  and  captures  Martin'a  Station— Re> 
turns  to  Detroit,  500. 

Expedition,  under  Boone,  to  Blue  Licks,  in  1783— Joined  by 
Tri^g  and  Todd  at  BryHnt's  Station- Proceeds  toward  Lower 
Blue  Licks — Kentuckians  hold  Council  of  War— Pur%ue  the 
Enemv,  falling  into  Ambuscade — Nearly  surrounded  by  In- 
dlMUs  In  Concealment — Death  of  young  Boone — Kentuckiana 
retriMit  across  the  Streano— Pursued,  with  great  Loss,  5Ul. 

Expedition,  under  ClHrke,  against  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto, 
in  1783— Assemble*  at  Mouth  of  the  Licking— Crosses  the 
Ohio,  and  proceeds  to  the  Sdoto,  accompanied  by  Kenton  as 
Piluc— NntlTes  escape— Americans  bum  Villages,  Com-Aelda, 
and  Orcharda— Return  to  Mouth  of  Licking.  501. 

Expedition  (British)  to  Portsmouth,  under  Leelie,  in  1780, 539. 

Expedition  (British)  to  Petersburg,  under  Arnold  and  Phillips, 
in  1781— Lund  at  City  Point— March  for  Peteraburg — Simcoe 
attNckt  Patriots  at  Willinmsburg.  and  takea  Yorktown— Phil- 
lip* landa  near  Borwell's  Ferry — Virginians  flee  on  approach 
of  Simcoe,  543;  British  proceed  to  Blandford— Attack  Steu- 
ben — Americana  retreat — Pursued  by  Enemy  to  Blandford 
Church— British  flred  upon  by  Steuben,  from  Archer's  Hill 
—He  retires  to  Chesterfield  Court  House^Lose— Destruction 
of  Property.  544;  Amold  proceeds  to  Osbome's — Phillips 
marches  to  Chesterfield  Court  House  —  Virginian*  driven 
fnim  the  opposite  Shore  at  Osbome's- Whole  Fleet  and 
Store*  captured  or  destroyed,  545 ;  Maraudera  proceed  to- 
ward Richmond— DeatroT  Tobacco  and  other  Property  at 
Mnnchester — March  to  Warwick— Destroy  Ship*  on  the 
Stock*.  Flour.  Tobacco,  Sec,  and  bum  the  Town— Return  to 
Petersburg,  546. 

Expeditions,  under  Barnwell  and  Moore,  against  Southern  In< 
dianii,  563. 

Expedition,  under  Tryon,  against  Regulators  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1771— Encampment  of  Tryon,  on  the  Eno.  575;  Waddel 
cro«*e*  tbe  Yadkin— Desertion  of  his  Men— Pursued  by  In- 
surgents—Skirmish ensues — Several  taken  Prisonera  —  Es- 
capes himself  to  SnlLsbury — Tryon  preaaes  forward  toward 
the  Allamance— Battle  with  the  Regulators,  576 ;  Killed  and 
wounded.  577 :  Tryon  returns  to  Newbeme,  exhibiting  Pris- 
oners on  the  WaT — Exacts  Oath  of  Allegiance  from  People — 
Levies  contributions  of  Provisions— OflTers  reward  for  Hus- 
band find  other  KegulMtora- Bums  Houses — Destroys  Crops 
— Holds  Courts  Martial  for  trying  civil  Cases — Condemns 
twelve,  and  Execute*  six  Priaonera.  578. 

Expedition,  under  Colonel  Moore,  against  Highlanders  In  Nortfi 
Carolina,  in  1776— Marches  toward  Cross  Creek— Fortifies 
Camp -Cuts off  Communicatioo  between  MtDonald  and  Mar- 
tin —  Iliublanders  approach,  584  ;  Puraoed  by  Moore.  565 : 
Patrioti  cast  up  Braast>work  near  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  567 ; 
Conflict— HighlMnders  routed,  dispersed,  or  made  Pnsonera 
— Tb«t  killed  and  wounded,  568. 

Expedition,  under  Lee,  to  th««  Haw.  in  pursuit  of  Tarleton,  in 
1781 —Americans  cross  the  Hnw— Lee  determines  to  mrpriae 
tiie  Enemy— Reaorta  to  Stratafem,  509;  Attaekf  and  defeato 


.   a  Band  of  Torle*— Reaumea  his  March  fai  pnranit  of  7\uletoo 

—Pursue*  him  to  the  Haw— Tarleton  escape*  to  UUtohor- 

ough,  503. 
Expedition  to  King'*  Mountain,  against  Ferguson,  in  178(^Ac- 

count  o(  by  Gate*,  631 ;  March  to  the  Ck>wpen*,  638 ;  Pnr- 

*uit  of  Ferguson— The  Battle,  633;  Surrender  of  the  British 

and  Tories— Loa*— Death  of  Ferguaon.  634 ;  Exeention  ct 

Torie*— Character  of  the  Battle-ground,  635. 
Expedition*  against  Cherokee*,  under  Montgomery,  Grant,  and 

Middleton,  in  1760-61, 646. 
Expedition  against  Cherokee*,  In  1776,  under  Rutherford  and 

Pickcn*,  6&. 
Expedition  against  Torie*,  in  Carolina,  in  1780,  under  William*, 

650. 
Expedition*  of  Huek  and  Cunnin^m  in  South  Carolina,  6S0l 
Expedition  agxlnat  St  Augustine,  under  Oglethorpe,  in  1740^ 

723. 
Expedition  of  Spaniard*  into  Georgia  in  1743,  723. 
Expedition  againat  Tories,  at  St  Augustine,  in  1776-7, 727, 728. 
Expedition  to  Florida,  under  Howe,  in  177i3. 729:  Failure.  730l 
Expedition  (Britiah)  against  Savannah  in  1778,  under  CampbeD, 

Expedition  of  Marion  againat  Torie*  in  1780,  769 ;  Pnrsned  by 

Wemy**— Retreat  of  the  hitter— Defeat  of  Tyne— Skinniah 

near  Geoi^own,  770. 
Expedition  againat  Georgetown,  under  Maricm  and  Lee,  to 

1781— lU  FailuuB,  771. 
Expedition  againat  Pirate*,  imder  Captain  Kidd,  in  1609,  TSS 
Expedition  of  British  to  Staten  Island  in  1777, 836. 
Extortion  of  public  Officers  in  Nonh  Carolina,  hi  1766, 571. 
Eyre,  Colonel  lands  at  Groton  in  1781,  43;  Take*  posseaaion 

of  Fort  Qriswold,  44. 

Fair  Haven  plundered  bT  Britiah  in  1778, 84. 

Fall*,  Yantic.  de*troyed  by  public  Improvements,  38. 

Falla  of  the  Catawba,  Notice  oi;  657. 

Falla,  Mr.  Notice  of;  628. 

Faneuil  Hall  conveij^ed  into  a  Theater  bT  the  Britiah,  15. 

Fanning.  David,  Leader  of  Toriea  in  North  Carolina  in  1781, 777. 

Fanning,  Edmund,  Notice  o(  571,  57S;  Leffal  Trial  of— Fined, 
572;  Outrage*  upon— Biographical  Sketch  of,  574. 

Farr,  Mr,  and  Family,  murdered  by  Pine  Robber  Fenton,  368. 

Faat-day  in  VirginU  in  1774, 466. 

Faucett  Thomas,  supposed  to  have  shot  Braddock,  479. 

Faugerea,  MargarrtXa  v..  Quotation  from— Biographical  Sketch 
ot^Sufferinga,  130,  131. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1756.  473. 
479;  Dissolves  House  of  Burgesaos  in  1764— Refuses  to  call 
House  together,  483 ;  Death  ol;  in  1768.  464. 

Fay,  Theodore  a.  Quotation  from,  96. 

Fendall,  Joeiah,  *ucceed*  William  Stone  a*  Governor  of  Mary 
land  in  1656— Arrested  by  Proteatanis,  396;  Surrender*  ht0 
Tnut  to  Lord  Baltimore  —  Accepts  a  new  Commission  tm 
Goreroor-'Succeeded  by  niilip  Calvert— Arrested  and  found 
iruilnr  of  Trcaaon- Pardoned,  but  declared  forever  ineligible 
for  Office,  399. 

Fenton,  Pme  Robber.  Notice  of— His  Death,  36a 

Ferguson,  Adam,  Notice  of,  349. 

Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  Grave  ot  near  Kin^  Mountain.  6b29 . 
In  Skirmish  at  Greene's  Spring  in  1780,  630;  Biographical 
Sketch  of— Death  of;  634. 

Ferguaon,  Colonel,  killed  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1780^  650. 

Ferguson,  Mrs.,  Notice  of,  350;  Anecdote  of,  351. 

Fersen.  Count  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  514. 

Few,  Jamea,  hung  by  Tryon  after  Battle  on  the  ABamanoe  in 
1771.  577. 

Field,  Colonel,  in  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  in  1774,  488. 

Fiahing  Creek— Its  Associations,  656. 

Fish.  (Tolonel  Nicholas,  Notice  of,  100. 

FUhkill,  Notice  of— Deaoribed  by  Cbaatennx  in  1780-8ecne 
of  Bamum's  •♦  Spy  Unroaaked"— Place  of  Encampment  of 
American  Army — Of  Seasion  of  New  York  Legialature,  129: 
Ancient  Dutch  Church,  1S3;  Trinity  Churrh,  194;  PUice  of 
printing  the  flrat  Constitution  of  New  York  State— Head- 
quarters of  Baron  Steuben— Place  where  Society  of  Cindn- 
nati  waa  formed,  125. 

Fire-arma  manufactured  in  Amerioa  prior  to  Rerolution,  18; 
Antiquity  of.  66i 

Flah,  Preaerved,  Notice  oC  591. 

Fitzgerald.  Colonel  John,  Aid-de-eamp  to  Waahington  in  Battle 
ofHPrinceton — Aneedote  oC  939. 

Flag.  British,  surrendered  to  Washhigton  at  Yorktown,  528 : 
Replaced  by  American  at  Fort  Qeorgo  in  1783.  839. 

Flag  of  the  Union  unfurled  for  the  first  time  at  Cambridge  in 
1776— Washington's  Letter  relative  to,  9 ;  Color  of;  changed 
-Adopted  by  Congreas  in  1777,  10 ;  Ordered  to  be  taken 
down  In  New  York  by  Cunningham,  839. 

Flag  of  Truce,  VioUition  of;  at  Teller'a  Point,  150. 

Flag  of  Morgan'a  Rifle  Corps,  637. 

Flag,  Republican,  of  South  Carolina  in  1775.  tSl. 

Fleet  American,  Namea  of  Vessels  of,  in  the  Delaware  in  1777 
—Under  Command  of  Captain  Hnzlewood.  293. 

Fleet  Briti^  driven  from  Boston  Harbor  by  Lincoln  in  1776. 
15;  Blockades  New  I^ndon  in  1813, 45;  Arrives  at  Newport 
In  1775. 73 ;  Sails  for  America  in  1778,  under  Admirals  Byroo 
and  Hyde  Parker,  78 ;  Arrives  at  Sandy  Hook  from  the  Dels 
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irare,  mfler  Lord  Howe,  in  17T8.  79,  81 ;  Proeeoda  to  Kev- 
port  with  twentr  fire  Sail  —  EBCooutera  aerere  Oale,  81 ; 
Engagement  with  French  Fleet.  83:  Proceeda  to  Beaton  ~ 
lieturaa  to  New  Turk,  84 ;  On  American  Coaat  re-enrurced 


in  IHO  by  Admiral  Orarea,  87 ;  Bloekadea  Narracanaet  Bny, 
88;  Entera  Cbeaapeake  and  Delaware  Baya  in  1777,  under 
Lord  Bowe,  993;  In  Jamea  River,  nnder  Arnold,  in  1781. 434 ; 


In  Cbeaapeake  Ray  in  1646,  nnder  Sir  George  Ay  acne.  439 
In  Cbeaapeake  Buy  in  1781.  512, 540:  Rendexvon*  of.  at  Nor- 
folk Harbor  in  1775,  XH  ;  Arrivea  at  Hampton  Roada  in  1779, 
538;  In  Gardioer'a  Bhv  in  1781,  540;  Arrivea  at  Charleaton, 
In  Command  of  Admiral  Parker,  in  1776,  733:  At  Siege  of 
Charleaton  in  1780, 764  ;  Arrirea  at  Sandy  Hook,  under  Lord 
Howe,  in  1776. 800. 

Fleet  French,  aaila  ibr  St  Domingo  in  1782.56 ;  Saila  for  Amer- 

.  ica  in  1778.  under  Count  D'&taing.  78 ;  Arrirea  at  DeU wiire 
Bay— ShUs  for  Sandy  Uouk— Anchora  at  Month  of  Sbrewa- 
bury  River— Arrirea  at  Newport  to  co-operate  with  Sullivim, 
80;  Learea  Newport  HariH>r  to  attack  Admiral  Howe— Re< 
ceirva  Injury  from  the  Storm— Attacked  by  Howe'a  Fleet 
81 ;  Contaat  ended,  82 ;  Arrivea  off*  Coaat  of  Virginia,  and  en- 
tera Newport  Uarlior  in  1780.  under  Admiral  De  Temay— 
Namea  and  Rate  of  Veaaela,  87 ;  In  Weat  Indiea.  deaimed  to 
ioin  Temay.  88 :  In  Cbeaapeake  Ray.  under  M.  De  TUI«*y,  in 
1781,  436:  In  Weat  lndl«>a  in  1781.  509:  Arrival  of.  in  the 
Cheaapeake.  nnder  De  Graaae.  511  ;  Saib  for  Weat  Indiea 
alter  Siege  of  Yorktown.  und#»r  De  Graaae.  529;  Sent  to  the 
Cheaaoeake  to  intercept  Britiah  in  1781— Captorea  the  Romu- 
lus and  ten  aroall  Ve«ael8-Ensagement  with  Arbntfanot  540 ; 
Appearance  near  Tyb«>e  Island.  Savannah,  in  1779.  734 ;  Ap- 
pHMchea  Charleston  in  178a  767. 

Fletcher,  Governor,  takes  Provincial  Government  of  Peonsyl- 
rania  in  1092. 256. 

Forbes,  General  John,  bktvmphical  Sketrh  of — Commands 
Kxpedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.479:  Proceeds  to 
Scene  of  Action— Holds  ConncQ  of  War— Takes  Posseaaion 
of  Ruins  of  Fort  480. 

Forbea.  Capt  John,  mortally  woooded  in  Battle  of  OuDfonl,  609. 

Force,  Peter,  Notice  oC  5^4. 

Fordyce,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  in 
1775,  535. 

Fort  Fayette,  Bombardment  of,  in  1779, 180. 

Fort  M'Hfory,  near  BHitimore.  Borabardm«*nt  oC  in  1814.  389. 

Fortificationa.  on  Dorcheater  HHghts.  in  1776,  11;  Revolntion 
ary.  Remains  oC  near  Boston,  described,  2H^  24 :  Fort  Tram- 
bull.  New  London.4 1.  42;  Port  Griswold,  41. 42. 4a 44. 45, 46 ; 
Peqoot  Fort  47 :  Of  Rhode  Island,  80 ;  Indian  Fort  near 
Kinjaton.  Rhode  Island.  94 ;  Canonlcnt  or  DumpHng  Fort 97 ; 
At  Plum  Point  Hudson  River.  113;  At  Weat  Point  Fort  Ar- 
nold, Fort  Clinton,  1.33:  Fort  Putnam,  133. 134. 135^  139:  Fort 
Constitution.  135. 139 :  Fort  Webb— Fort  Willi*,  1.39 :  At  Ver- 
planck's  Point  175 ;  Stony  Point  176 ;  Near  Dobha's  Ferry, 
194;  Porta  Hamilton  and  La  Fayette,  at  Narrows,  917:  Fort 
Waahingtoo  and  Fort  Lee.  near  Now  York,  Captore  of.  221 ; 
Fort  Nassau,  at  Cape  May— Fort  Oplandt  nenr  Lewinton, 
951 :  Fort  Mercer,  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  29l>,  291 : 
In  Philadelphia,  309 ;  At  Quintao's  Rridse,  344 ;  Fort  Charles, 
near  Richmond.  Virginia.  432 :  Ruins  oC  at  Jamestown,  463 ; 
French,  established  in  the  Vnlley  of  the  Ohio,  472 ;  Fort  Du- 
quesne, erected  in  1754,  475:  Fort  Cumberland,  at  Will's 
Creek,  buUt  In  1755.  477;  Fort  Pitt  at  Pittsburgh,  hnilt  in 
17S8,  480 ;  At  Point  Pleaaant  on  the  Great  Kenawha— Fort 
Gower.  on  the  Grmt  Hockhocking,  488:  Fort  Boone,  Ken- 
tucky River,  Topography  oC  492;  Fort  I.osan,  Kentucky, 
493:  At  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.  496;  Fort  Henry,  at 
Wheeling  Creek,  Erection  oC  in  1774,  497;  Fort  Mlnto^Oi 
and  Fort  Laurena,  in  Oh{<t  Coontr.  500 ;  At  Yorktown.  509. 
510;  On  Governor's  Island,  New  York.  con«tmct^  In  1800, 
517 :  At  Mouth  of  Jamea  River.  &31 :  Near  Norfolk.  535. 541 ; 
At  Craney  laland.  541 :  Fort  Henry,  at  Peteraborg.  542;  Fort 
Frederick.  Maryland.  553 ;  Fort  Johnson,  on  Cape  Fear  Riv- 
er, destroyed  in  1775.  .521 :  Forts  Prince  Georse.  Moore,  and 
London,  erected  in  Georafia  and  Carolina  in  1755, 645 ;  Fort 
Motte,  South  Carolina.  683 ;  Fort  Grnnby.  Capture  of,  In 
1781. 688;  Fort  Galphin.  Capture  of— Fort  Ninety-six,  Forti- 
fying of.  690;  Fort  Watson,  South  Carolina.  706:  Fort  Au- 
gusta,  Georgia — Fort  Moore,  near  Snnd-bar  Ferry.  710;  Forts 
Cornwallis  and  Grierson.  South  Carolina.  715;  Ruina  of 
Oglethorpe's  Barracks,  at  Frederiea,  729^  Romaina  of  French 
Lines  near  Sivannah.  737  ;  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  728  :  At 
Charieston.  752.  7.')7 ;  At  N«>w  York.  799,  806.  816;  On  Long 
lolnnd,  806,  807 :  Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  821 ;  Fort 
Washington.  New  York,  mfuaoed  by  the  British  in  1776. 
825;  Cock  hill  Fnrt— Fort  Tryon.  826;  Fort  George.  826. 
834;  At  PmuIus's  Hook  < Jersey  City),  828;  I.ee,  abandoned 
by  AraericanH.  828  ;  Fort  Franklin,  at  Lloyd's  Neck.  833 ; 
Fort  Slongo,  8-34. 

Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin.  Topography  oC  990^  996 ;  Stormed 
by  British  in  1777.  293. 29.'S. 

Four-hole  Swamp,  d^'sorihed.  697. 

Fox.  Opinion  of  the  British  Army,  in  America,  In  1775^  19. 

Fox.  George,  Chaiacter  of.  2.">.V 

Prance,  warns  bef  P«^p1e  thnt  what  they  do  for  Americans 
they  muf>t  do  at  their  own  risk,  19;  Issnea  Ord<*rs  to  seize 
British  Vessels  in  French  Ports  in  1778.  78 ;  Acknowledges 
Independence  of  United  States  in  1778, 346. 


Francisco.  Feats  oC  at  Battle  of  Gatlfbrd.610. 

Frankibrt  attempt  to  aurprtee  by  Brittah  in  1777— Wtthdrawa 
of  Americana  to  Philadephia,  948. 

Frankford  Mills,  celebrated  tor  th«ir  Flour.  948. 

Frankland,  Organization  of.  633. 

Franklin.  Dr.  Benjamin,  receivea  Funds  from  **ConatitntioM) 
Society,"  to  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  Widows.  €>rphaBa, 
and  others,  17 ;  On  Committee  of  Congress  fai  1775,  92 ; 
Grave  of— EpiUph  oC  9ii) ;  Contends  that  Pn^Mietary  Ea- 
tatee  of  Pennsylvania  ahould  be  taxed  in  common  with  otb* 
er  Proper^  in  1764 — Appointed  Provincial  Agent  to  orge 
the  Measure  before  the  JUrnc.  957 ;  Favors  Stamp  Act  lam- 
pooned by  Cartcatorea  and  Placards,  in  PhiladelpUa,  in  1765, 
958:  Eulogized  by  Al>b6  Raynat  988;  HouaeofTia  Philadel- 
phia, plundered  by  Britiah  in  1778 — Inventor  of  tlw  Armon- 
iea.  310 :  Bequeatha  hia  Walking-atick  to  WaAfaigtim,  407: 
His  Printhig-prees,  409;  Appointed  by  Georgia  a  ProviiKlal 
Agent  in  Grent  Britain  in  1768,  724 :  In  Committee  of  Ooa- 
greas,  to  confer  with  Howe,  in  1776. 814. 

Franklin,  Governor  William,  biographical  Sketch  oC  917. 

FraokHn.  Mrs.  Deborah,  Grave  ot,  249;  Conrageooaly  ran 
at  her  Dwelling  during  Mob  In  PhUadelphialn  li«5, 958. 

Franks.  M^ior  David  S.,  Notice  of.  157. 

Fmaer,  Colonel  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  178L  609. 

Fraarr.  Major,  kUled  in  Battle  at  Musgrove's  MiU  fai  1780),  6Sa 

Frazier,  Lieutenant  hi  Expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  175i 
475. 

Frederiea,  Georgia,  Foundation  of— Ruina  of  Oglethorpe's  Bar^ 
racks,  722. 

Fredericksburg.  Virghiia.  Notice  oC  493;  Forawriy  the  Beat 
denrc  of  Washington's  Mother.  496. 

Frelingfauysen,  Colonel  Frederick,  biographical  Sketch  of^918. 

Frelioghuysen.  Hon.  Theodore,  Notioe  of,  919. 

Frenrhroan,  Mysterious,  apneara  liefore  Committee  of  Congress 
in  1775^Doclarea  that  King  of  France  would  render  Aid  to 
Cauae  of  American  Liberty.  99. 

Freneau.  Philip,  Quotation  from,  35L  306.  489;  506.  573;  €98. 

Friday.  Mr.,  Anecdote  ot  69a 

Frohock.  John,  Notice  ot  567,  S71. 

Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  in  Expedition  to  Fort  Duqneene  in  1754 
—Biographical  Sketoh  of,  475. 

Gadsden,  Governor  Christopher,  Uognmhkal  Sketch  oC  748; 

Sent  to  St  Augustine  as  Prisoner  in  1780,  768. 
Gage,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duqneane  in  1736^ 

Ga«^  General,  secretly  concerned  in  ezcitinf  Indiana  agtintf 
Whites.  497. 

Gainey,  Major,  joins  Marion's  Ranks,  777. 

Gaine.  Hugh.  QuotatioD  A-om,  796. 

Gallows  HUl  Notice  of,  172. 

GaUovniy.  Joseph,  Notice  of,  924 ;  BlograpUeal  SkeHA  oC,  9691 

Galphm,  Milledge,  Ckdn  oC  69a 

Galvan.  MNJor,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island  in  1781,  467. 

"Game  Cock,"  French  (L«  Fayette).  Notice  of,  466L 

**Game  Cock,"  CaroUnian  (General  Sumter),  653. 

Gammel.  Profeseor.  Notice  of.  58. 

Garden,  M^jor.  Quotatioo  from,  365l 

Garriaon.  Beverlpy.  Notice  of;  159, 163 ;  Recolleetionf  oC  164. 

Gan>ee.  Britiah  Schooner,  burned  in  Nanraganaet  Bay  in  277\ 
60 ;  History  of  her  Destructton  in  Doggerel  Verse,  631 

Gaspee  Pohit  described.  59,  60. 

Gastim.  Judge  Joseph.  Patriotism  ot  647. 

Gaston.  WilHam,  Quotation  from.  565.  656. 

Gatenois,  Colonel  at  Siege  of  Yorktown,  in  1781,  519. 

Gates,  GenerHl  Horatio,  treats  orders  of  Waahington  with  In- 
diflferrnoe— Expecta  to  supersede  Waahington  as  Comasnd- 
er-in-Chipf.  997:  Ctmspin*  against  Washington  to  1778. 336 ; 
Letter  to  Washtogton,  accusing  Wilkinson  of  Deceit— His 
Quarrel  with  the  latter,  3:18 ;  Deceives  La  Fayette,  339 :  Hii 
Disclaimer,  340 :  Courtesy  to  Greene  on  his  Arrrral  in  Caro- 
lina in  1780.  596;  Retreats  to  Chnriotte  after  Battle  of  Cam- 
den, 633 :  Retirea  to  Sahabnry.  694 :  Acoount  of  Expeditian 
against  Pergnton.  631 :  Appointed  to  Command  of  Sonlhfrn 
Campaign  in  1780.  668:  Biosraphical  Sketoh  oC  60*;  En 
camps  near  RuccW's  Mill  670;  Marches  toward  Camden, 
671 ;  Censured  for  D«^e<«tof  Americans  at  Snndrts's  Cr«>ek— 
Retreats  to  Hillsborous^  675;  Reception  of  Greene— Issues 
Parole  676. 

Gates,  Sir  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1608— Re- 
toms  to  England,  456;  Arrives  again  at  Jamestown  with 
Emigranta  and  Suppli4>s,  457;  Assumrs  Functions  <^  Gov- 
ernment -Delecates  his  Authority  to  Dale,  and  returns  to 
Ensland  in  1614,  457. 

Gee.  Colon<>l  Capture  ot  555 

Gee,  Mr..  Notice  of,  555. 

Geiff  r,  Emily,  conveya  Message  to  Sumter  from  Greene,  694; 
Her  Courage  and  Arrest  695. 

Generals.  Hu-ient  Pomp  of;  407;  Rerolntionary,  all  Maaler 
Masons  437. 

Georffo  I.,  knights  and  preaeots  wito  Silver  Uoraeahoe^  Spolll- 
wood.  479. 

George  1 1..  Portrait  ot  at  Naaaan  HaD.  Princeton,  pierced  by 
American  Cannon-hall  in  1777.  93$>.  943w 

Georgi*  HI.,  irritated  by  Wllkes*s  Address— Proclaims  his  Pre. 
rogatire  to  chooae  tAen  be  should  receive  rnmniiinh  ittnns 
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ftum  hifl  SnlOeota  17;  Speech  in  PuiiamcDt  in  1775^  IS; 
Hli  fjiUc  Hope«~Makefl  application  to  MantimA  Powers  of 
l^urope  to  prevent  Intcrrention  in  America,  1  i ;  Writea  an 
autograph  Letter  to  Btntea  General  of  UolUnd,  to  dispose 
of  iheir  Scouh  Brigade — Enters  into  Treaty  with  German 
Princes  for  Merceniiries  to  tight  Americans— Opposed  by 
ChNiKlle  in  Assembly  of  SihIos  of  Overyssel,  90,  21 ;  Speech 
In  ParliMment  in  1776,  relative  to  Alliance  of  France  and 
United  .Stites  79 :  Erection  of  Equestrian  Statue  in  Itowling 
Groen,  New  York,  in  1770— Destroyed  in  1776, 285,  817. 

lteorgetown»  South  Carolina,  captured  by  Marion  in  1781,  773. 

Oeorgia.  exempted  by  Congress  from  Itequisidon  uf  Funds  in 
17^,  87 ;  Leaves  C^legatcs  free  to  vote  relative  to  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  276 ;  Curious  Lceislativo  Act  of— Re- 
publican Legislature  and  Governor  of.  710;  Charter  for,  721 ; 
Early  History  of;  7^3;  Invaded  by  Spaniards  in  1742— Gov 
emcd  by  President  and  Council  m  174:^— Becomes  a  royal 
Province  in  1752,  723;  Committee  of  CorrospondeucA  in 
1708 :  Opposes  Stamp  Act  in  1770.  724 ;  ElecU  Delegates  to 
Continental  Congress  in  177(>— Passes  Resolution  to  raise 
Continental  Troops — Issues  Bills  of  Credit,  727:  Organization 
of  its  CivU  Government,  728 ;  Royal  Government  re-establish- 
ed in  1779,  TM. 

Gerard.  M^  first  French  Minister  to  United  States,  arrives  in 
the  DelawHre  with  French  Fleet  in  1778,  78,  79 ;  Prosenu 
himself  to  Consress.  79. 

Germ  Hint*.  Lord  George,  succeeds  Lord  Dartmouth  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  19. 

German  Princes,  Treaty  ot  with  George  IIL,  for  Mercenaries 
against  Amoricans,  20,  21. 

QcrniHns  (Pabtines),  Settlement  of^  in  Sonik  Carolina,  in 
1748,  78& 

Qerraantown,  Notice  and  early  Settlement  of— Described  in 
1700,  313;  Residence  of  government  Officers  at  various  Pe- 
riods— Head-quarters  of  General  IIowo— Chew's  House,  314 ; 
In  Possession  of  British  in  1777,  313 ;  Topography  of.  316. 

Ghost's  Complainr.  Stanzas  from,  241. 

Gibault,  Fnthfr,  favors  Design  of  Clarke  for  capturing  Vin- 
ceuncs  in  1778.  496. 

Gibbon^  Lieutenant,  at  Storming  of  Stony  Point  hi  1779,  181. 

Gibhs,  Caleb,  Captain  Commandant  of  Washington's  Life  Guard, 
120,127;  Notice  of;  334. 

Gibl)«,  Govf>rnor,  Notice  of,  64. 

Gibson.  Colom;!  George,  mortally  wounded  at  St  Clair's  Do- 
r^nt  in  Ohio.  490. 

Gibson.  General  John,  marries  Logan's  Sister-^Provides  for 
her  Infant  after  her  Massacre,  489 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of; 
490 ;  Left  hi  Command  of  Fort  Laurens  in  1778,  ."iOa 

GUbeit,  Sir  Humphrey,  receives  Lands  in  North  America  in 
l.'S78.  448:  Amves  at  Newfoundknd  in  158:)— Sails  south- 
ward in  the  ^M<rre<— Perishes,  with  all  his  Crew,  In  a  Tem- 
pest, 449. 

Gimat,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  hi  1781.  5ia 

GirW,  Simon,  and  his  tory  Associates — Attacks  Fort  Henry  at 
wheeling  Creek  with  Indians  in  1777 ;  Demands  uncondition- 
al Surrender — Refused  by  Colonel  Sheppard.  498;  Bums 
Houses — Kills  Cattlo— Commits  other  Depredations,  and  de- 
parts—Character of,  499. 

Gist,  General  MordeceL  biographical  Sketch  of,  671. 

Glenn,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  causes  Forts  to  be  erected 
on  the  Savannah,  in  1755,  567. 

Glourester  invested  by  Americans,  515. 

Godfrey.  Thomas.  Glazier  of  Pennsylvania  State  House,  271. 

Gold  Region  of  North  CaroHna.  616.  627. 

Ooo<'h,  William.  Deputy  Governor  of  Virdnla,  in  1727,  473. 

Gordon.  Dr.,  Error  oC  concerning  great  Cnain  across  the  Hud- 
son. 138 ;  Quotation  from.  340. 

Gookhi,  Daniel  biographical  Sketch  of.  92L 

GoanoM,  Bartholomew,  sails  for  Vh-ginia.  in  1606.  under  New- 
port 451 :  Explores  Coast  of  New  England  in  1602, 452. 

Oosport  Ukcn  by  British  in  1779,  5.38. 

Gould.  Hannah  P.,  Quotation  from,  121,  254. 

Gouvion,  French  Enghieer  at  West  Point  in  1778,  136. 

Government  British,  issues  Proclamation  for  suppressing  Re- 
bellion, preventing  seditions  Correspondences,  du;.,  17. 

Qovomors,  colonial  convened  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  to 
plan  Expeditions  agninst  the  French  in  1755,  477. 

Governor's  Island,  refortified  \n  180a  517;  Fortified  by  the 
Americans  in  177&— A  racing  Ground.  803. 

Goyraes.  Benjamin,  one  of  Washington's  Life  Goard,  120. 

Grabowskt.  Coonr,  killed  at  Sit^ge  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gorarry  in  1777— Gnive  oC  168. 

Grtf  m>'.  Dr.  lliomas,  Notice  of,  350. 

Grafton.  Duke  of.  denounces  the  British  Policy,  and  resigns,  19 ; 
Pro|H>sitJon  to  address  the  Kinsr  negati%'ed,  22. 

Graham.  William  A..  Notice  of.  .592,  599. 

Graham.  Major,  Joseph,  in  Expotlition  to  the  Haw  in  1781,  .'^: 
BiographicHl  Sketch  of— At  Batth)  of  Cowan's  Ford,  596; 
Wnund«<d  in  Skirmhih  at  Charlottn  in  1780,  626. 

Graham.  G»Hirgp.  Biosraiihical  Sketch  oi;  626. 

Grant  Colonel,  in  Exp^iiion  against  Cherokees  in  1761.  646. 

Grant  Gmernl.  aucmpts  to  surprise  La  Fayette  at  Barren 
Hill,  in  1778.  308:  In  command  at  New  York  in  1776.  801 

Grant  Mnjiir.  in  Battle  at  Fort  Dunuesne  in  1758.  480. 

Gr«nu  of  Land  extending  from  Atlantio  to  Pacific,  530. 

enm,  Timothy.  Origin  oi;  SJO. 


QraTeofMIanton6moh.29:  Uncas,.10;  Tnimball,35:  Huntings 
ton,  39;  Governors  Jobn  and  William  Criindtun,  at  New- 
port 67 ;  Temay,  at  Newport,  88 ;  Soldiers,  at  Fishkill.  l'J2 ; 
Count  Grabowski,  at  Fort  Montgomery.  168 :  John  DcHin,  a 
Captor  of  Audrd,  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  Ib7 ;  Rf  v.  Jnmes  F.  Arm- 
strong, at  Trenton,  246;  St'i'Mmniany,247:  Dr.  B«  njamiu  and  '  \ 
Deborah  Frankl.n— General  McrciT— General  Chnrles  l.oe, 
249;  Colonel  Donop.  290:  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  i 
318;  La  Fayette,  326;  PhiUp  Livingston,  at  Yotk.  Peunsyl 
vania,  339;  Colonel  ^onkton.  at  FrtH.*hold,  329.  363;  Rev 
Robert  Roy— Rev.  Mr.  Wuodhull,  359 ;  Patriots  at  Paoli. 
372;  Washinstun.  at  Mount  Vernon,  417;  Laily  Wafliiuirtoo. 
418  :  Mary  Washington,  at  Fredericksburg,  423,  4'.'7t  Brad 
dock,  near  Fort  Necessity.  Great  Meadows,  479 ;  Nelson  Fam- 
ily, at  Yorktown,  508;  Migor  Gooch.  near  Yorktown,  .'^30; 
General  Stevens,  near  Culpepper  Court  House.  Virginia,  5:15; 
General  Phillips,  near  Blandford.  Virgiuiu,  5il :  Jettorsim.  at 
Monticello,  548;  Of  the  Slain  in  Regulator  Battle,  59:1 :  John 
Phifcr,  616;  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  at  Charluite.  North 
Carolina,  616;  Ferguson  and  others,  near  King'tf  Moun^ 
aln,  629.  634  ;  De  Kalb.  668 ;  General  Nash.  675 ;  Of  the  Slain 
at  Chattertoo's  HUl,  822;  Of  John  ButUn,  827. 

Graves,  Admiral,  arrives  at  Newport  with  Fleet  in  1780.  $7 : 
Proceeds  against  French  Fleet  in  1781 — In  Engagement  oil 
Capes  of  Virginia,  512. 

Gravesend  Bay,  Notice  of,  804. 

Gray.  David,  claimed  to  be  tho  Reality  of  **  Harvey  Birch," 

Gray,  T.,  Qnotation  from,  654. 

Grayson,  Colonel  William,  Commlsdoncr  to  treat  with  Howt 
respecting  Prisoners  at  Valley  Forge — At  Battle  of  Monmouth 
— Biograuhical  Sketch  of.  .355. 

Great  Meaaows  described,  476. 

Greene,  Albert  G.,  Notice  oC  58. 

Greene.  Colonel  Christopher,  at  Defense  of  Fort  Mercer  io 
1777, 293;  Presented  with  Sword  by  Congress  for  Braverr— 
Biographical  Sketch  of— Murdered  near  Croton  River  by  To 
rics,  294 ;  Monument  at  Red  Bank.  295. 

Greene,  General  Nathaniel  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island 
in  1777,  80;  Visits  French  Fleet  ott'  Newport  in  1778,  82:  At 
Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  8:) ;  Head-quarters  of.  at  New  Wind- 
sor, 114;  Crosses  the  Hudson  to  Tappan  in  178U  145;  De- 
puted by  Washington  to  confer  with  Robertson  rdaHve  to 
release  of  Andrd,  201 ;  Retreats  from  Fort  Lee  in  1776,  221; 
At  Battle  of  Trenton  in  1776.  226;  At  Battle  of  Gt^rmantown 
in  1778, 317 ;  At  BHttlo  of  Monmouth,  362;  At  Battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine  in  1777.382;  Checks  British  at  Brandy  wine,  38:);  In 
command  of  Southern  Army  in  Virginia  in  1781,  463;  Ap- 
pointed by  Washington  in  command  of  the  Southern  Armj 
in  1780— Biographical  Sketch  of;595;  Arrival  in  Carolina- 
Takes  formal  command  of  the  Army.  596;  Anecdote  of,  and 
Portrait  of  George  III..  598 ;  Pursued  by  Com  whIUs-  His  Re 
tr«at  to  Guilford  Court  House,  600;  Jomed  by  Genernl  Ln<\ 
601 ;  Calls  Council  of  War— Pursued  across  the  Dan,  608; 
604 ;  His  Dispatch  to  Jeflerson,  604 ;  Recrosaes  the  Dan,  603, 
Joined  by  Leo  and  Pickens— His  whole  Force  crow^os  the 
Aliamaoco  —  Encamps  between  Troublesome  Cr«>ek  and 
Reedy  Fork,  005;  Falls  back  across  Head  waters  of  the  Haw 
— Encamps  at  Speedwell's  Iron- works— Joined  by  Lawnon, 
Butler,  and  Eaton— Recrosses  the  Haw  and  Reedy  Fork- 
Encamps  near  Guilford  Court  Honse— Invites  Cornwnllis  to 
Battle,  d06  ;  Engagement  ensues — Prudently  retreats  to  R*-edy 
Fork— Pursues  Comwallis  to  Deep  River,  612:  A|iproach  to 
Camden.  613 ;  Arrival  at  Charlotte  in  1780— Takes  commund 
of  Southern  Army.  676;  His  Movements  towanl  South  Car- 
olina in  17B1 — Encamps  near  Camden.  677:  Withdraws  to 
Hobkirk's  Hill— Joined  by  CNrrington,  678 ;  Defeated  in  Rtit- 
tie  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  680;  Movement  toward  Fort  Nhiety- 
six,  689;  Siege  of  Ninety-six,  691;  RetreaU  acro#s  the  Salu- 
da, 694 :  Marches  againot  Rawdon  at  Orangeburg— Retires  to 
High  Hills  of  Snntef*.  695 ;  In  Battle  at  Euttiw  Springs.  701 ; 
Apdn  on  the  High  Hills— Attacks  British  Posts  near  (Tharies- 
ton,  705,775;  Encampment  near  Jacksonborough,  776;  Re- 
fhses  to  treat  with  Leslie.  777;  Enters  Charieston  a  Victor. 
779;  At  Brooklyn,  befiire  the  Battle  there  in  1776,  805;  In 
command  at  Fort  Lee,  825. 

Greeni*.  Rev.  Zachariah,  wounded  in  Skirmish  at  Wbitcmarsh 
in  1777.  321. 

Green,  Roger.  Notice  of.  559. 

Groensborough,  North  Carolina.  Fire  at  in  1849,  595. 

Green  ^nng  PlanUtion,  Notice  of.  446. 

Green.  Timothy.  Successor  to  Thomas  Short  as  Colonial  Printer 
to  Connecticut  in  1711.  M. 

Or»cn,  'Iliomas,  succeeded  by  William  Stone  as  Governor  of 
Maryland  in  1649.  .398. 

Greenwich.  New  York.  Notice  of;  795. 

Gregory,  Dr ,  Notice  oC  555. 

Orcnvilltt.  Sir  Richard,  attempts  to  colonize  North  Carolina, 
under  Raleigh,  in  1585,  449. 

Gretna  Green,  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  of  5.19. 

Grey  ("  No-flint  General"),  Attacks  Baylor's  Corps  at  Tiippan. 
196;  Notice  of,  196;  At  Battle  of  Germantown.  317.  318:  At- 
tempts to  surprise  La  Fay*!tte  at  Barren  Hill  in  1778.  328; 
Massacm  Americana  near  Lanrastcr  Bond,  :n0. 

Oridley.  Colonel,  refortifies  Noddle's  Island  after  EvacuatioB 
of  Boston  by  the  British,  15. 
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Qrbnes,  CaptMia,  In  n«Tal  Engngemeiit  at  Newport  in  1776, 73. 

OrotuD  HilC  Notice  oC,  43. 

Gam  SwHinp.  Notice  of.  6641. 

Gunby,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1761, 6ia 

Gufttaviu,  aMumcd  Name  of  Arnold  in  Corroapondenoe  with 
Clinton  and  Andri,  146. 

Guatavua  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  projecta  Scheme  for 
planting  Coluoy  in  America — Hia  Idea  of  SlNTery—Recom- 
menda  the  great  Scbemo  at  hia  Death  aa  the  Jewel  of  hia 
Kingdom,  351. 

GoatHvut  Adolphna  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  refuaea  Permiaaion 
to  hia  Subjecta  in  French  Army  in  America  to  become  Mem- 
ber* of  the  Socie^  of  the  Cincinnati,  127. 

Gwinnett.  Button,  signer  of  Dfclaraiion  of  Independence- 
Killed  in  Duel  by  M-Intosh.  72S. 

Qwyu'a  lalaud,  Battle  at,  hi  177t>.  537. 

Haberaham,  Colonel  Joaeph,  biographical  Sketch  oC  796. 

Hale,  Captain  Nathnn,  hia  Case  compared  with  that  of  AndrA. 
190;  Hia  Death  aa  a  Spy,  8L5u 

Hale,  Sarah  J..  Quotation  from,  558,  662. 

Halket,  M^^or,  wounded  m  Battle  at  Fort  Duqneane  in  1755, 479. 

Halket,  Sir  Feter,  killed  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755. 479. 

Hall.  Colonel  (Britiah).  killed  at  Battle  of  Cowan'a  Ford  in  1761, 
599. 

HaUeck.  Quotation  from.  9%697. 

Hamilton.  Andrew,  appointed  Lieutenant  Goremor  ci  New 
Jersey  in  1706.  by  Governor  William  Penn,  257. 

Hamilton,  Quotation  trom,  160. 

Hamilton.  Colonel,  taken  Priaoner  at  Vinccnnea,  and  confined 
in  Irona  in  Williamsburg  JaU  in  1779,  497. 

Hamilton,  General  Alexander,  succeeds  Washington  aa  Presi- 
dent General  of  Soi-iety  of  the  Cincinnati  in  idUO.  129;  At 
Valley  Forae  in  1777— Narrow  Escape  from  British,  332: 
Letter  to  GoTemor  Cllntpn,  inquiring  into  the  Chuse  of 
Lethargy  of  the  Americans  in  Mli*,  337 ;  At  Siege  of  York- 
town  in  1781.  516;  In  command  of  a  Battery  in  Battle  of 
White  Pbiiis,  822. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Author's  InterTiow  with,  406. 

Hamilton,  Ninlnn  B..  Notice  of— Anecdote  oC  572. 

Hammond,  Samuel,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens ,  in  17t$l,  639. 

Hampton,  Virginia,  early  History  of,  531 ;  Outrageous  Attack 
on  by  Britieh,  under  Cockbum.  in  1813,  532. 

Hancock,  John,  appointed  Major  General  iu  1776, 10;  Consenta 
to  the  Destrui-tion  of  his  Property,  13;  In  Expedition  against 
Rhode  island  in  1778,  uO;  Sends  Letters  of  Remonatrance  to 
D'Estaing  in  1778,  82;  Eulogized  bv  Uaynal,  2i*S, 

Hancock.  Judge,  masaacred  by  British  in  1798,  345. 

Hand-bill,  containing  Mecklenburg  Resolutions,  Notice  of.  683; 
,     By  M'Dougall.  cnUing  Public  Meeting  in  New  York,  791. 

Hand.  Colonel,  in  Skirmish  at  QuintaiTs  Bridge  in  1778,  344. 
,  Hand,  Colonel,  in  Battle  near  Brooklyn,  1776.  806;  in  West 

Chester.  820. 
'  Banger,  lAa^r,  in  Skirmish  at  Chariotte  in  1780,  GS^ 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  Notice  of— Captures  General  Leo  at  Backing 
Ridge  in  1776,  222;  Longevity  of  hia  Horse,  223. 

Harden.  Colonel  Exploits  oi^  771. 

Hardy.  CommiHlore  Sir  Thomas,  in  command  of  Britiah  Fleet, 
at  New  Loudon,  in  1813,  45 ;  Bombards  Stonington,  51. 

Hardy,  Governor  Samuel,  Anecdote  of,  439. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  President  of  North  Carolina  Prorincial 
Council  in  1775— Biographical  Sketch  of  582. 

Harria,  Peter  (Indian).  Petition  of— Granted  an  Auini^  by 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  656. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Notice  of,  441 ;  Anecdote  ot,  442: 

Harrison,  President  William  H.,  Birth-place  oi;  441. 

Hart,  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  Notice  of.  399. 

Harvey,  Colonel  erecta  Ban-Hcka  near  Charlottesville  for  cap- 
tive Troops,  in  1779,  552. 

Harvey,  Governor  John,  sncceeda  Yeardley  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1628— Deprived  of  bis  Office  by  the  People  in 
16:)5— Returns  to  England,  436:  Sent  back  by  the  King  with 
full  Authority-Succeeded  by  Wyatt  in  16:19,  459. 

Harvey,  lliomaa.  Governor  of  Albemaric  Colony  in  1692,  561. 

HaseU.  James,  President  of  Council  in  North  Carolina  in  1773,579. 

Hathorn,  Colonel  at  Buttle  of  Minisink,  hi  1779,  102. 

Hats,  Exportation  oC  from  the  Coloniea,  forbidden  by  Parlia- 
mt*ntin  1731.563. 

Hatteras  Indiana,  Reduction  of,  in  1709,  562. 

Uawea.  Captain,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  610. 

Haw  River.  Notice  of.  590 

Hawks,  John.  Notice  oi;  569.  570. 

Hawks,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.,  Notice  of,  569,  .770,  623. 

Hawthorne,  Colonel  m  r^outhem  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 

Hnyne.  Colonel  Isaac,  biographical  .Sketch  of.  774. 

Uazen^  Colonel  Mosee,  at  Jonea's  Ford  in  1777 — Biographical 
Sketch  of,  380. 

Headley.  J.  T.,  Quotation  from,  178. 

Head-quarters  of  La  Fayette  at  Providence,  in  1778,  57;  Gen- 
crMl  rn»sc<»tt.  near  Nowjwrt,  in  1777.  76,  80;  Washington,  at 
New  Windsor,  in  1779.  81 :  Washington,  at  Newburgh,  in 
1783.  99.  100,  104;  Purchased  by  the  State  in,  1850,  99;  At 
Peekskill  in  1781,  113;  Gonrnda  Greene  and  Knox,  neur 
New  Windsor,  114;  Governor  George  Clinton,  at  Wiw«hing. 
ton  Square,  in  1777.  116:  Steulwn.  near  FUhkill  Landing,  in 
1782. 125;  Colonel  Sheldon,  at  Salem,  in  1780— Colonel  Jame- 


son and  Uaiot  Tfelfanadee.  at  North  Castle,  147;  WaaUnglQa 
and  Baylor,  at  Tappan.  196 ;  Washington,  near  Dohba's  Fcr- 
rv.  195,  509;  Washington,  at  Hopper  Houae,  in  1780.  214: 
Washington,  Greene,  and  Mercer,  at  Newtown.  New  Jeraey, 
226;  Rail,  at  Trenton,  228,  231 ;  General  Howe,  at  German- 
town.  314;  Washington,  at  White  Marsh,  m  1777.  321: 
Waahmgton,  at  Valley  Forge,  in  1777-1778, 332;  La  Fayette; 
near  Brandy  wine,  in  1777,  378;  Washington,  near  Chad's 
Ford,  386.  388 ;  Arnold  and  Simcoe,  at  Richmond.  435;  Ro- 
chambeau.  at  WiUiamaburg.  Virginia,  529 ;  Arnold  at  Ports- 
mouth. 540;  Arnold  and  Phillips,  in  Petersburg,  in  1781.  545; 
Comwallis,  at  Hillsborough,  North  CaroUna.  hi  1776.  590;  At 
Charlotte  and  Winnaborough,  in  1780,  626;  General  W^yn^ 
at  Ebenezer,  hi  1782,  740;  ComwalKa.  at  Wilmini!ton.  781; 
Of  Lee.  at  New  York,  in  1776, 798 ;  Waahington.  at  New  York, 
800,  815;  Howe,  at  Newtown,  Long  laland,  813;  At  New 
Ro<  helle,  820;  Washington,  at  White  Phiina.  821 ;  At  Rocky 
Hill  837. 

Heath,  (ieneral  Willbra,  aent  to  New  York  in  1776.  15 ;  In 
command  at  Rhode  laland  in  1780.  87 ;  Succeeded  by  Gea> 
eral  MDougall  in  1777,  at  Peekskill,  172;  Biographical  Sketch 
OC828. 

Hele,  Lieutenant  (British  Spy),  supposed  Instigator  of  Trcadk- 
ery  of  Arnold.  145. 

Hell  Gnte,  Town  Recorda  of  Newport  sunk  at,  by  Sir  Hency 
Clinton,  in  1779,  85:  Anecdote  of;  114. 

Henderson,  Judge,  Richard,  Notice  oC  572,  575. 

Henderson.  Colonel .  wounded  in  Battle  of  Entaw  Sprinp 

in  1781,  703. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Eloquent  Speech  oC  in  firat  Continental  Co» 
sruaa  at  Philadelphia,  in  1774.267;  Prediction  relative  tr 
Declaration  of  Independence.  273:  Forroeriy  a  Bar  Tender 
4'29.;  Eariy  Years  of— Employed  in  Parson'a  Canae— Hia 
D«but  aa  an  Orator  deacribed  by  Wirt,  430;  At  Conatito- 
tiooal  Convention  at  Richmond,  in  1788,  438 ;  Biogmphical 
Sketch  oC  439  ;  Eloouence — Anecdote  o£  440:  Submit*  Rea- 
Motions  to  House  of  Burgeaaea  of  Virginia  in  1784 — Opposes 
Stamp  Act.  482;  Effect  of  his  Reaolutiooa— Skill  aa  an  Ore- 
tor.  483 :  Speech  of,  in  House  of  Bureeaaes  of  Virginia,  in 
1775 — Pro|K>ae8  Resolutions  in  favor  of  military  Pre^iaratioa 
— Eloquently  defenda  them.  502:  Effect  of  bis  Speech — Aa- 
senibles  Corps  of  Volunteers  and  marchea  for  WiUiama- 
burg—Meets  Receiver  General  at  Doncaater's  Ordinary- 
Demands  and  receivea  Valoe  of  military  Stores — Diabands 
— Departa  for  Philadelphia  aa  Delegate  to  Congreaa.  503. 

Hessians,  at  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776.  23;  Imprisoned  hi 
old  Church  at  Fishkill,  124 ;  Captured  at  Crosswicka  in  I77a 
218;  Captured  at  Battle  of  Trenton  hi  1776.  228:  OfBcera 
aign  Parole  of  Honor.  229 ;  Use  White  Hall  for  Barracks  at 
Trenton,  244 ;  Expedition  ot.  agaii^st  Forts  Merrer  and  Mif- 
flin in  1777.  under  Sir  William  Howe,  293 :  U«i«iMn  Ser- 
geant's Account  of  Massacre  near  Lancaster  Road,  37Q ;  At 
Battle  of  Guilford  in  .781,  609 ;  Land  on  Long  Islaad  to 
1776.  80-1 :  Re-enfbrcemeut  oC  at  New  York,  82a 

Hewitt,  Mary  E..  Quotation  from,  988. 

Highlanders  at  Croaa  Creek.  North  Carolina,  580:  Friendship 
oC  courted  by  Patriots  in  1775— Martin  attempts  to  enlirt 
them  in  favor  of  the  King,  583 :  General  Donald  N  Donald. 
565.  583 ;  Dispersed  and  made  Prisoners  at  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge  in  1776.  588 :  Settle  in  Georcia  In  1733.  722. 

Hill  Colonel  in  Southern  Campaign  in  1780.  631. 

Hillsborough.  North  Carolina,  eariy  History  of,  USe. 

Hinchclifie.  Dr.,  identified  in  Ameiican  Cause,  19. 

Hbtorical  Society  of  Maryhmd— Author's  Visit  to— Rdlcs  con. 
tained  in  iu  Library.  391. 

Historical  Society  of  New  York,  Notice  of,  116 ;  Leaf  frooi 
Church  Record  at  Pohick.  421. 

Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  old  Bible  hi  Possessloo 
ot;  559. 

Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island.  Notice  of.  5B. 

History,  Eariy,  of  Stonington,  51;  Rhode  Island,  70;  New- 
burgh. 100;  Peekskilll69:  Perth  Amboy,  217 ;  CrtMswickik 
818;  Trenton.  2:30;  Dfhtware,  250:  New  Jersey.  232:  Gei^ 
mantown.  313 ;  Swede's  Fort.  330 ;  Maryland.  .195 ;  Virginia, 
4:)2, 448.  451,  558 ;  North  Carolina,  449,  450;  Kemurky,  492; 
Louisville,  Kentucky  — Kaskaskia.  Ulinc^s,  495;  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  507 ;  Hampton— Old  Point  Comfort.  Virginia,  531 ; 
Norfolk.  532:  Petersburg— Blandfortl  542:  Chowan  and 
Cape  Fear  Country,  Carolina.  559.  561:  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  616;  Orangeburg.  South  CaroUna,  696;  Of  New 
York,  782. 

History  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  819. 

Hofl'man.  C.  F..  Quotation  from,  13a 

Holikirk's  Hill  NoHce  o£  676 

Holland,  issues  Edict  against  carrying  wariike  Articles  to 
America  in  1775— Edict  violated— Large  Quantities  ot  Pow^ 
d««r  carried  to  America,  19. 

Hollanders  refuse  to  allow  their  Soldiers  to  fight  against  Fra* 
dom.  20. 

Holly,  Mrs.  Notice  of.  406. 

Holt,  John.  Quotation  from,  432 :  Mayor  of  WilKamsbnrf,  Vir- 
ginia—Establishes  Printing-nlBce  at  Norfolk— PobU»hes  se- 
vere Article*  againM  Dunmore — Hi*  ]>>tablisfam**nt  seised 
by  Dnnmoro  in  1775— Pul•ll^hea  N«'W  York  GaxetCi*  and 
I  Oft  B4>y  in  176.5— ^>ta"bli^hea  N^-w  Yortc  Jonmal  in  17®— 
Removes  Journal  to  .£aopus  and  Poughkeepaio— Sognph> 
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teal  Sketch  oC  594;  Appointed  PottniMter  it  New  York  in 
1775.  79X 

Bolt»  Dr^  Nodce  o<;  590. 

Hoh.  Cok>nel  Michm).  Notice  of;  503. 

MoBon,  miliury.  Burial  with,  definfld,  465. 

Hood,  Admiral  dir  Samuel,  proceeds  againtt  French  Fleet  in 
1781, 513. 

Hood,  Mr.,  appointed  8tamp<n»«ter  at  Baltimore  in  1765 — 
Bnmed  in  EfllgY— Cacapes  to  New  York,  399. 

Hooker.  ReTerend  Mr.,  appointed  to  ditpote  religtoua  Points 
wiUi  Rererend  Roger  Williams,  in  Boston  General  Court,  in 
1635.53. 

Hooper.  WiHiam.  Notice  of.  »X 

Hopkins.  Admiral,  in  naval  Engagement  off  Block  Island  in 
1776.72. 

BopUna.  Stephen.  Monument  oC  56 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of. 
(See  Biography  of  Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Supplement) 

Hopkins,  Torr.  tarred  and  feathered  at  Savannah  in  1774, 725. 

Hopkinson.  Francis,  Quotation  from,  310. 

*'Homefs  Nest,"  applied  to  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Car- 
olina, 600;  To  Rowan  County,  615. 

Horse.  Harcoorf  s,  Loogerity  of,  223. 

Horseshoe.  Silver,  miniature,  presented  to  Spottswood  by 
George  I..  472. 

Horseshoe  Robinson.  Notice  of,  635. 

Hotchkiss.  Mr..  Notice  of.  593.  613. 

House.  Rsidence  of  General  Huntington.  32 :  Governor  Trum- 
bull's War  Office— TrumbuIL  34 ;  Alden  Tavern.  WllUaras's 
35 ;  Birth-place  of  Benedict  Arnold,  36 ;  Governor  Uundog- 
ton's  Mansion,  38 ;  Residence  of  Governor  Gilibs,  64 ;  Pres- 
cott's  Headquarters.  67.  76:  Hublwird's.  66;  Mr.  Brindley's, 
83 ;  Washington's  Ueadouarters,  at  Newhnrfl^h,  99 ;   Hend- 

?iiartcrs  of  Greene  and  Knox,  114;  Mrs.  FallVs,  116:  The 
torople.  117;  Wharton  s,  122:  Verplnnck's.  125;  Robin- 
sonX  140;  Smith's.  132;  BirdsHll's.  170;  ColoneUanovson's 
Head-qunrtcrs,  188 ;  *'  Sunnyside,"  Residence  of  WHshingtoo 
Irving.  193;  Livingston  Mansion,  193;  Washinston's  Head- 
quarters, at  Tnppnn,  196;  Hopper's,  214;  Burr's  Head-quar- 
ters,  213:  Friend's  Meetinghouse.  219;  White's  Tuvem, 
822;  Rnll's  Head-quarters,  228;  At  Trenton  Bridge,  233; 
Friend's  Meetine-bouse,  234 ;  In  which  (General  Mercer  dieil, 
236;  Niisiutu  IIhII,  Princeton  College.  238:  Morven.  242; 
Whiti'  Hall,  244;  Old  block,  at  WicHCO.  conrerted  into  Church 
In  1677— Converted  inio  Fuel  l>y  Britiih.  255;  Carpenters' 
Hall. 2G3;  Thompson's  Residtnce,  867;  Ptnte  I loui>e,  Phila- 
delphia. 272,  288  :  WhItHll's.  294  ;  Slnte-roof.  301 ;  Penn's- 
Loxley'*,  301;  Howe's  Headaunrtcrs.  302;  Wharton's  Man- 
sion, 'VXi ;  Chew's,  314 :  Wnthinittun's  Head-qiiarrers,  near 
Whitemnrsh,  321  ;  King  of  Pruwiia  Tarem,  .'HI :  Wnshing- 
ton's  Ilead-qunrters,  at  Valley  Forge,  .3:12 :  8teuben'«  Log. 
342;  Unncock's. 34.'> :  Frivhofd  Meftinirhoiise.339:  Huddy^i 
Re8id»'n(*e,  362 :  Wayne's  Residence.  373 ;  AtJetferis's  Ford, 
374;  Birmincham  Meetin^^-honse,  375;  Howc'm  Ilend-quar- 
ters— La  Fayette's  Quarters.  378 :  Chad's.  386;  Washinston's 
Head-quarters.  387 ;  Congresi*,  nt  Baltimore,  :fiKI ;  .^tiite  House 
of  Maryland  deM^rihed,  402;  Mount  Vernon.  414,  418;  Rrai- 
denco  of  the  Wnahinuton  Fnmily  at  Westmorelnod.  425; 
Hanorer  Court  Housed  429 ;  Birth-place  of  Henry  Cliiy.  4:11 ; 
Old  City  Tnvern  at  Richmond.  435;  Old  .Stone.  Rirbniond, 
Reminimrences  of.  438,  419;  Se/tt  of  Patrick  Ilmry-  Old 
Courthouse  in  New  London.  440:  RirthplMce  of  President 
HarrlKon.  441 ;  Charles  Citv  Conn  House,  442:  Old  THrem, 
444 :  Dunmoro  Pslace,  nt  Willismnhurg.  469 :  Old  MauNzioe— 
Old  CnpIioI  of  Virfrinin — Bnptist  Mi-etinghoni'e,  470:  Old 
Raleigh  Tavern,  at  Willismshurg.  Virginin.  4H>:  Ni-lton  Man- 
sion, ht  Yorktown.  521 :  Moore's,  530;  Head-qUMrters  of  Ar- 
nold. Ht  Portsmouth.  Virgiuin.  .'V40 :  Boliiisitrook.  Petersburg, 
Virginin.  543:  Residence  of  President  Ji'ttert>on,  at  Monti- 
oello.  547;  Tryon's  PHlni'.e,  at  Newborn.  North  CMrt»linn,  570; 
HarneU's,  Wilmington.  North  Carolina.  .')62;  Lilliuitton  HnII, 
587;  ComwHllis's  Head  quarters  — Offices,  !\/M;  Lophousc, 
nt  Battlegniund  of  Guilford  Court  Houi^e.  611 ;  New  Gnrden 
Meetina-house,  613;  Court-houwj,  at  (Jhnrlotie.  617;  Lo«- 
bouse.  Nt  Cowpcns.  636 :  At  Rocky  Mount.  6.~iA;  At  Hobkirk's 
Hill.  676:  At  Fort  Motte.  68:J;  At  Fort  GrHoby.  668:  Old 
Court-house.  Orange  DiittrirL  South  CarolinN.  696;  South- 
em  School  bouse.  698 :  Residence  of  General  Marion,  708 ; 
White  HouiM^.  near  Hswk's  Creek,  715;  Ttllnir  House,  at 
Savaiinnh,  726;  Dwelling  of  General  Mhitoiib,  SamnnNh. 
741  ;  Episcopal  Chunh— Heiid  quarters  of  ComwHllis.  Wil- 
mington. 781  ;  Old  .''tore-hou-'e.  Foriy-i^ixib  .'^trtH't.  New  York. 
795;  Kennedy  House,  BrowdwHy,  798:  W-  •  •  juu't  H«iid- 
qtiariep",  P««arl  Bireel— Ro^^e  nnd  Crown  'i'liv. m,  .<^taten  1*1- 
and.  800:  Kip's  House.  Kip's  Buy,  New  York.  803 :  n«»ward's 
Halfway  E««t  New  York.  807;  Cortelyon's  llouin;.  Brewer's 
Mill,  Brooklyn.  810:  Church  at  jHinaica  —  House  where 
Woodhull  died.  Ht  New  Utrecht  811 :  Billop's  Uouiw?.  Ptnten 
Islnnd— (»reenhou#e.  N«w  York.  815;  Morris's  House,  war 
Harlem  River.816:  Beektusn's  Mansion,  nt  Turtle  BHy.817; 
Ruins  of  Trinity  Chimh.  New  York.  819  :  Htiwe's  Head- 
quarters, rienr  New  Rochelle.  820  :  Wnshincton's  Head- 
?uarters,  ne.Hr  White  PIsins.  821 :  Phillipoe's  Mflnorhouse. 
onker<«.  a32:  Townm^od  House,  Oyiiter  Bay.  &»:  Middle 
Dutch  Church  — French  Church  — HesslHU  HosnitNl— Old 
Walton  House,  New  York,  835;  Washington's  Head-quar- 


ters, Princeton,  837;  Fraunce'a  Tavern.  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  839. 

Houseman, Captain,  issues  Handbills  at  Rocky  Mount  in  178Qk 
657. 

Houseman.  William  C,  NoHce  of  184. 

Houstoun,  John,  succeeds  Trueitkn,  as  Governor  of  Georgia, 
in  1778,  710. 

Howard,  Colonel  John  E.,  in  Southern  Campaign  under 
Greene,  in  178L  602.  605;  At  BaUie  of  Guilford.  610;  Bkv 
ffrapbical  Sketch  of  639 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowptns  in  17dL 
637 ;  Wounded  in  Rattle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  703. 

Howard,  Judge  Martin,  Notice  of.  572. 

Howard,  Lord,  succeeds  Culpepper,  as  Governor  of  Vii^nia. 
in  1684— RocHlled  in  1688— Remstnted  to  remain  in  England 
—Sends  Nicholson,  as  Deputy,  to  Virginia  in  1690,  471. 

Howe.  General  Robert  (American),  sent  to  attack  Fort  La 
Fsyette  in  1779— Abandons  the  Enterprise.  180 :  Joins  Wood- 
ford, at  Norfolk,  in  1775.536;  At  Bombardment  of  the  Town 
in  1776  — Stntions  his  Troops  at  Kemp's  Lnnding.  ."^utfolk, 
and  Great  Bridge,  537;  Notice  of.  582.  580 ;  Expedition  to 
Florida-Biographical  Sketch  oC  729;  At  Savann«.h  in  1778f 

rji. 

Howe,  General  Sir  WUIiam  (British),  leaves  Munitions  at  Caa- 
tle  Island,  on  evacuating  Boston  in  1776,  14 :  His  Course  ap- 

{roved  by  the  King— Sends  Dispatches  to  England  by  the 
landa  ot  Major  'i'bompson  (Count  Rnmford).  In  1773.  23; 
Stratagem  to  capture  and  destroy  Cattle  and  military  .^tores. 
near  Peekskill,  in  1777, 173;  Designs  sending  Force  up  Hud- 
son to  meet  Burgoyne — Consents  with  Comwiillis  to  capture 
Philadelphia.  226:  Sails  from  New  York  with  his  Brother 
Richard,  to  Chesapenke  Bay,  in  1777.  291.  374:  Marches  in 
Triumph  to  Philaiiclphia.  291 ;  Determines  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican Works  on  the  Debt  ware,  292 ;  Sends  Expedition  of 
Hessians  to  capture  Forts  Mercer  and  MifHin,  293 ;  Attempt, 
ed  attack  on  Washington's  Camp— Foileil  by  Mrs.  Darrah. 
301 :  His  Quarters  in  the  City.  302;  Winters  in— Honored  by 
a  F^te  at.  303 :  Perm^nal  AppeMmnce  of— Apuroprifttes  Mary 
Pemberton's  (>'oacb  and  Hori>es  to  his  own  Use,  :fli9 ;  March- 
es toward  Philadelphia,  315 :  Marches  to  Head  of  Elk  in  1777, 
375;  Proclamation  to  Peo|'le  of  I'enm-ylvnnla  in  1777.  376; 
Requests  surgical  Aid  fi-om  Washington  for  wounded  Amer- 
icans, after  the  Battle  of  Hrandywine,  383  ;  In  command  al 
New  York  in  1776.  800 ;  Takes  Poff8«>ssion  of  the  City.  817; 
Procecdii  to  Wt-tt  Cht-ster.  8i9 :  In  BuUle  nt  While  PUiins, 
822;  Takes  Fort  WH^h  n^on.  827. 

Howe,  Lord  Admiral,  heoitates  l>»forc  accepting  rommsnd  of 
Fleet  de#tiocii  for  America — Oppo<M'd  to  civil  War,  21 ;  i»uc- 
ceeded  by  Admiral  Bvron.  in  command  on  American  (^oast, 
in  1778,  78:  Leaves  l)elawarc  Buy,  and  Ant  bora  in  Raritan 
Bay  —  f^ln-UL'th  of  his  Fleet.  79;  Naval  Engagement  with 
D'K^tainjr  offNewport.  in  1778. 81 :  Departs  lor  lllock  Island 
— Pro<'e«*du  to  B<iston — Retumn  to  New  York.  84 :  06'Cnpea 
of  Virginia  in  1777,  163:  Sail*  from  New  York  with  naval 
Armament  to  Che«>a|)eake  Hiiy,  in  1777,  291 ;  Enlcix  the  Del- 
i^are  with  Captain  Hammond  — Pafws  ('hevnuxde-Frise. 
and  anchors  near  Fort  Miffiin.  292:  Authorized  to  in -at  Mrith 
Colouiea  for  Reconcilialitm  in  1776— Uuheedtd  by  Ameri- 
cans. 346;  Hii  I'roiKisition  for  a  Confer,  nee— Meets  (;om- 
mitter  of  Congres-s  In  I77(»— BiograpbicHl  .<k*t<h  of.  814. 

Howell.  Governor  Richrird,  biograpbicMl  Skitcb  of— Quotation 
from.  24.5. 

Howell.  Rednap,  Notice  of.  572 :  Quotation  from— Lampoona 
I       Fanning,  .^7:l. 

,  Howland,  John,  Notice  of.  58, 234 ;  His  military  Career  in  Rev- 
I      olution.  63. 
I  Hubliard.  Mr..  Norice  of.  69. 

Hubhani.  Mri«.  |{u«i>el.  Notice  of.  40.  • 

'  Hubbarii'i*  M  II.  Khode  Ulaiid.  68. 

Uuck,  Captain  Cbri»tian.  killed  in  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount,  In 
1780.  (i.'ia 

Hudtiy,  Captain.  Capture  and  Execution  of  in  178^,  366. 

Hudm)n  Ilcnry.  Arrival  of  at  Verpianck's  Point  in  1609,  174; 
'I'ouchos  luar  ('a|N'  May  in  Ui09.  251. 

Hudsona  River.  Depth  ot.  near  Murderer's  Creek  in  1776, 114. 

Hurt,  F.ngl«-lM'it.  extraordinai^  Longevity  of— Woos  a  young 
Girl  at  the  As*'  of  one  hundnd  and  tw.  niy,  124. 

Hnper,  l»mMC.  In  Expidition  ait*dnf>t  Chcrokces  in  1760,  646. 

Hu^r.  Major  B<-njamin.  iK'ath  of.  761. 

Huuuenots.  .'^ettleioi  nt  of,  hi  Oraneo  County.  Hew  York,  101 ; 
Ii;  Houth  Carohna.  362 :  Influence  of  5»>6:  Kouml  Charleston 
in  167!»,  744  :  Fir.-t  settU*  at  New  Rochelle.  New  York  820. 

Humphrey^  Ciilontl.  at  Ilud-on  Highlands  in  1777, 167. 

Hunter.  jHines.  Notice  ot,  .572 

Hunter,  Wdliam.  arretted  in  North  Carolina  in  1768  — Legal 
Trial  of— Fined  ami  imprisoned.  57'.*. 

Huntington.  Benjamin,  biographical  Sketch  of,  39. 

Huntinuton.  Captain  Joshua.  42. 

Hnotincton.  f'brir'topher,  flr»t  white  Male  Itom  in  Norwich,  3Q 

Huntingt4>n,  Colonel  Kb<'n»  zer.  Notice  of,  .32. 

Huntington,  <'olnnel  Je«ieiliHh.  biographical  Sketch  of  32. 

Huntinuttin.  General  Jabcz.  Notice  of,  31.  :t2 ;  Tomb— Biograph> 
ical  .^kelcb  of,  .39. 

Hnntinuton.  Governor  Samuel.  Notice  of,  30. 31 ;  His  1 
38:  Tomb.  -39:  Anc<-dote  of  313 

Huntington,  Lieutenant  Joshua.  Notice  of,  32. 
I  Huutiugton,  Mrs.  Martha,  Notice  o(,  39. 
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Bmitlneton.  ZM^karfaih,  Notice  of,  n». 

Hiubami.  Herman,  PHtriotittn  of.  569 ;  Arrested  in  ITIiS  —  Le- 

Sil  Trial  oi^— Acquitted,  572 :  Member  of  Nonb  Carol io«  Leg- 
laUire  iu  1771.  575 :   Flees  to  Peonsyliraiiia  in  1771— Bio- 
gmphicnl  tfketch  oC  578. 
QtttcuinsoD,  Mr«>  Anne,  discusses  reliffiooji  Dogmas.  (t9 :  Per- 
secution of— Joins  ber  Friends  in  Rhode  Islsnd — Murdered 
by  Savages  in  16^6.  70. 
Hutu  of  American  lYoc^  at  Valley  Fqrge,  in  1777,  described. 

Hymn  of  Moravian  Nuns  at  Consocrntion  of  PnlasU's  Banner, 

Immigration  of  Scotch  Highlanders  in  1745,  564. 

Incleberg.  in  New  York-— Kncampment  upon,  in  177fi,  817. 

lotlnpeiKience  of  United  States  acknowledged  hy  France  in 
1778.  346 :  0))po8ed  by  Enrl  of  Chatham  (Pitt),  :M7. 

ladians,  American — Moheuans  and  Narra;,'an8etiS  VVar  between 
— Uncas  forms  Treaty  of  Amirv  with  Whites- Mianton6moh 
layB  secret  Plan  to  take  Uochs  by  Surprine— Conflict— Nnrra- 

•  ^ui«ets  routed — Miantonomoh  pursued  and  captured,  28; 
6arrfui|er  into  Custody  of  Enirlidh,  Ht  Ilartlbrd — Irapritoned,  ^ 
tried,  and  executed — Mohegan  Country  re-Invaded  by  Pessa- 
cus,  Miantondmob's  Brother,  in  1645— Uncas.  with  liis  War- 
riora,  driven  to  Shantock — Receives  Succmr  trom  Captain 
Mason- Provisions  from  Tbomns  Let&iigwell — Ntu-ragausets 
raise  Siege,  and  return  Home,  VH ;  Peqnots — i^Ueh  hxpedi- 
tion  agiiin^t  in  16:17 —  i^xtent  of  their  Territory  —  Sassacus 
the  'I'error  of  other  Tribes,  47 ;  Their  Destruction.  48 ;  Pe- 
<^uot«,  Canonicua,  and  MiHnron6moh  grant  Lands  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  1636,51;  Council  of  I'equots  and  NarragansetsonWU- 
lia.Q4,  i^;  \Vampan0a4s — Extent  of  their  Domain— Mnssasoit 
—  Alexander — Pometacom,  or  Metacomrt  (King  Philip).  90; 
His  Treaties  with  the  Whiles— Cuitailmeot  of  his  Domains — 
li'u  chief  Captains.  91 ;  Mortcnges  Land  to  Constant  s^outh- 
worth.  near  Taunton,  in  167'J — Signatures  of  Munnshum 
(Niiorod).  Wonckompawhan.  Annawan — Numljcr  of  War- 
riors in  the  United  «t«itM— Number  in  New  England,  91; 
Ha»mmon— Educated  at  Cambridge — Secretary  to  King  Phil- 
in — Accu»«»s  his  Chief  of  Trea»««n  —  SUiln  — Rising  ot  New 
Ln.rlau(l  Tribes,  J»3;  King  Philip's  Appeal— Condit  on  of  his 
Trilwjs— WHges  War  upon  the  Whites.  H3 ;  Method  of  Wnr- 
fur*' — Destruction  of  New  EnglHud  Vilhges— C»pture  and 
Death  of  Canunchct— RetHliation  of  Whites.  94 ;  Diiiperslon 
of  IntliHn^ — Philip  a  Fugitive — Capture  and  Death — ^His  Son 
sold  to  toil  iu  Bermuda  as  a  Slave.  9.3;  Narragansets— Their 
CrueltLt^ii  to  Whites — Wltamo.  Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasset, 
Fate  of,  9.1 -Depredations  of.  in  Orange  County,  in  1779; 
Brant  at  Battle  of  Minisink  101 ;  Skirmish  with  Hudson  and 
Hnli  Moon,  in  16014.  174;  Ramapaughs,  310;  St.  Tammany. 
Dt.'lMWare  Chief— His  Character— Grave  of— Societies  named 
after,  'j-l?;  I.ctmi  Lenap6s— Extent  of  their  T«»rriU>ry,  249, 
S.'iO:  Assumed  to  be  the  original  People — Dividinl  into  three 
Tribes,  'Turtle,"  "Turkey."  and  "Wolf"— Account  of,  iJ49; 
Their  (.*hiirucler  poitrayed  by  Penn — Teedyuscung  extorts 
from  Chiefs  of  Six  Nations  an  Acknowledgment  of  Rkde- 
peudeui'e  in  1756 — CnptHin  White  Eyes  (Sachem)  espouses 
Patriot  Cause  in  1776 — Biogrsphical  Sketch  of— Captain  Pipe 
(Sachem)  favors  the  Brilii«h — Frustrated  in  his  Plans  by  While 
Eyes.  '250 ;  Trouble  early  European  Settlers  on  the  Delawure, 
251;  Remnm  Friends  of  the  Swedes  in  1656,  35*.*;  Dcla- 
wares.  Shawnees,  and  Senecaa  at  War  with  Penn — Sue  for 
Peace  in  1764, 257 ;  James  Logan.  Cayu^  Chief,  Extract  from 
Speech.  313;  Chippewa  ChicC  Quotation  from.  411:  Poca- 
hontas. Notice  of.  446 ;  Story  of  Gold  Region  at  Head  of 
Roanoke.  449,  453;  Mnnteo  (;hief.  baptized  by  command  of 
Raleigh— Invested  by  White  with  Title  of  "Lord  of  Roan- 
oke"—First  American  Peer,  4.W ;  Hatteras  supposed  to  have 
intermarried  with  Raleigh's  lost  Colonists,  450 ;  Powhatan  vis- 
ited by  Cnptrtlns  Newport  and  Smith  in  1607.  452;  Opechan- 
canough.  King  of  Pamunkey,  captures  Captain  John  Smith, 
45:1;  Condemns  Smith  to  Dc^— Pocahontas  saves  Life  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  4i>4 ;  Warns  him  of  Conspiracy  to  destroy 
Settlers — Kept  as  a  Hostage  by  Captain  Argall — Released — 
Receives  Baptism— Marries  Rolfc — Accompanies  him  to  En- 
eland— Dies— Her  Descendants.  454.  545 ;  Death  of  Powhatan 
m  1621— Massacre  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  at  Jamea- 
tovi'n.  in  1622— Opcchancanough  succeeds  Powhatan,  458; 
hiade  Prisoner  in  1646— Dies  in  Captivity,  4.59 ;  Necotowance 
succeeds  Opncbancanoucb— Compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
Sovercianty  of  England— Cedes  all  Lands  between  Pamunkey 
and  James  Rivers,  4.'V9:  SusquehHunas,  Hostilities  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  in  167.5.  461 ;  Sarhems  of  Ohio  Valley  s»»nd 
Messen-'er  to  confer  with  Gist,  472;  Twightwces.  of  Ohio  Val- 
ley  supposed  originally  to  have  been  the  Ottawas.  473;  Tana- 
chHri-oii,  Jeskakake,  aiul  White  Thunder  (Half  King),  aceom- 

Sany  Wuahlngion  to  Fort  Le  BoBuf,  in  17.5:1— Extract  from 
ptiech  of  Tanacharison.474 ;  In  Exuedition  to  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1754.  475;  Chief  who  nttempted  t<i  shoot  Washington  at 
Battle  of  Fort  Duquesne.  479;  Compelled  to  agree  to  Treaty 
by  B"»quet  in  1764— Shawnees  and  Delawares  hostile  towari 
British — Expedition  against,  under  Duomore,  in  1774— Com- 
stalk,  attack  on  Colonel  Lewi-*,  at  Point  Pleasant.  487;  Treats 
with'Dunmore  for  Peace — Murder  of  Family  of  Loimn,  at 
Baker's  Cabin,  in  1774— Letter  to  Crcsap.  489;  Disdains  to 
treat  with  nunmon^Bi»>graphical  Sketch  of.  490:  Attack 
Forts  Logan  and  Boone  in  1776.  493;  Chiefs,  FideUty  of,  in 


American  Canse,  497;  BouAeni,  HoatiHty  to  Wfaitr*— 1^ 
caroras  attacked  liy  Cherokeea,  C^ri'eks,  Catawbaa.  aod  Tam* 
asees,  under  Barnwell,  in  1715— Corecs,  Uoatility  towarl 
Whites.  562:  Southern,  diflerent  Tribes  of  64:<:  MaaMcra 
Virginia  Rangers,  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760, 646 ;  Pre«e«it  Cos- 
dition  of  the  Cherokeea,  648 ;  Catawbas.  yntcnt  Coaditioa  i< 
655;  Petition  of  Ptter  Harris  (Chief).  656;  Tomo  Chichi, 
Chief  of  the  Yamacraws,  Interview  wi^  Oglethorpe — Bit 
Speech.  721 ;  Creeks  encounter  Wayne,  under  Guristenif>j, 
hi  1782.  740;  Treaty  with  Pickens,  in  Georgia,  in  1782.  741) 
Depredations  of.  in  South  Carolina,  in  1696,  744. 

Ingersoll.  Slucjp  Distributor  for  Connecticut,  burned  in  Eflgy, 
at  Norwich,  in  1767.  31. 

Innia,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle,  at  Mu^erore's  UUI,  tai  I7?4l 
650. 

Inscription  on  Trumbull's  Monument.  36 ;  On  Df  gfatoa  Roek, 
66 :  Rmiic.  at  Orkney  Islands,  and  elaewbenp.  67 ;  On  Silver 
Tankard,  in  old  Church  at  Fl^hkill,  121:  On  Gnenuofli'a 
Statue  of  Washington,  411;  On  WasfaiiiaCon'a  Tomb,  al 
Mount  Vernon,  417;  Below  StMtne  of  WMiOiington.  at  Riek* 
raond  Capitol,  4-T7 ;  On  Nelson  Tombs.  Yorktown.  508 ;  Oo 
JelTi-rsou's  Tomb,  at  Monticello.  .%48 ;  Oo  Cenotaph  of  Mr& 
Draper,  neiir  Bristol.  England,  571 ;  On  M<«nami  ot  Wt  King'* 
Mountain.  6:14 ;  On  De  Kalb's  Monument.  668 :  On  Monument 
of  General  Nash.  675;  On  Monument  uf  General  M'<rioD.  GB4 ; 
On  Monument  of  Colonel  Maham,  707;  On  °tnj  r—if^ 
Tomb.  784 ;  On  Pitt's  Statue  at  New  Yoric  790;  On  Putnam^ 
Monument.  BOH. 

Institution.  Narttmal,  at  Washington.  Notic«>  of  406. 

lusurroction,  Scotch  (Ri-Im  llion  of  '45),  564 ;  In  South  Carofillis 
among  eariy  Settlers,  745. 

Iredell.  Mrs..  Author's  Interview  with,  at  Crasawirks.  2l9l 

Iron  Works.  Stirling,  manufactures  great  Chain  for  the  Hod- 
son.  in  !778,  1:17;  In  North  Carolina.  643. 

Irvine,  General  at  Battle  of  Germantown,  in  1777, 3:X);  Wooad- 
ed  Mnd  taken  Prisoner  nt  Whitemarsh,  331. 

Irving.  Washington,  Quotations  from,  ia\  186^  191,  193— Reai. 
dence  oi,  193. 

Israel,  Israel,  and  Wife,  Patriotism  and  Hermsm  oC  in  1777— 
Made  Prisoner  on  bomrd  Roebuck  Frigate — Anoodoie  of— 
Uis  Triol— Life  saved  because  he  was  a  Frec-nuwon,  36S. 

Jack,  Captain  James,  bears  Mecklenburg  Decbiration  of  lode. 
pendence  to  Continental  Congreas»  at  Philadelphia,  in  1773^ 
621. 

Jackson.  Governor  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  7X1. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  h^s  Comer-stone  of  Monnmeat 
to  Washington's  Mother,  at  Frederickaburg.  in  1833  — As- 
saulted by  Randolph- Anecdote  of  427;  Notice  of  bis  Moth- 
er, 616, 665 ;  His  Family— Birthplace—Earlr  Patriotinn.  6^ 

James  I..  King,  denounced  aa  a  Liar  by  Rognr  VViriiams  in  1634. 
53 ;  Grants  Charier  to  Baltimore  in  1^  395 :  Indissant  at 
Rolfc  fur  marrying  Pocahcmtaa,  454 ;  Issues  Qm  fFmnamta 
writs  against  London  Company  in  1624 — Death  of.  4.*i8. 

James,  Mnjor,  Property  oC  destroyed  by  Mob  at  New  York  ia 
176.^  788. 

Jameson,  Colonel,  Head  quarters  at  North  Castle  in  1780, 147; 
Stranet!  Conduct  of,  relative  to  Andr^.  1^ 

James  Rircr.  Scenery  on,  at  Richmond,  433;  Chanfe  of  Cha» 
nel,  446:  Origin  ot  Name,  452. 

Jamestown  Island.  Topography  of.  446. 

Jamestown,  Ruins  of.  447;  Arrival  of  first  White  Woman  at, 
hi  1608,  4.'i5:  Abandoned  in  1609— Restored  on  Arrival  ofDe 
la  Ware.  456;  Industry  and  Sobriety  follows — Aaaumea  Cfaar^ 
acter  of  Permanency — Arrival  of  Female  Emigrants— Cargo 
of  Slaves,  4.57;  Burned  by  Bacon  hi  167<s  461;  Its  early  As- 
sociutions.  462. 

Jarvis,  John  W.,  Notice  of,  107. 

Jasper,  Sergeant  William,  killed  at  Spring  Hill  Rf>doubt  la 
1779,  7:18;  Notice  of,  742;  His  Braveiy  at  Fort  BulliraD  la 
1776,756. 

Jasper's  Spring  described— Its  historical  Asaoriatinn*.  748. 

Jav.  John,  on  Committee  in  Congreas  in  1775, 22 ;  Opposes  hav- 
ing Prayer  in  Continental  Congress,  268. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  on  Committee  of  Congrcsa  in  1775,  92; 
Draughts  Declaration  of  Independence — Rea.«on8  why  he 
was  chosen  to  write  it,  277 :  Fac  mmiU  of  Portion  of  in  bis 
Handwriting.  281 :  Library  of  purchased  by  Congress  in 
1815.  405  ;  Removes  public  Stores  from  Richmond  and 
Westham  for  security  against  the  British.  434  :  Re>Tts  Pro- 
posal of  Arnold,  435:  Saves  Public  Records  of  Richmond- 
Directs  HoudcHO,  of  Paris,  to  make  Statne  of  Washinstna  for 
Virginia.  436;  Fac  91m Ue  of  Marriage  License  Bond  oC  44^ 
443 ;  Proposes  Slave  Emancipation  Law  in  VirainU  Aepen- 
bly — EUnploved  in  preparing  counter  Reaolnlions  and  Ad- 
dresses of  douse  of  Burgesses,  484  ;  Prepares  Comttitutioa 
for  Virginia,  ."lOS ;  Offers  Reward  for  Capture  of  Arnold  ta 
1781.  .540:  Declines  Re-election  as  Governor  of  \nrdnla— 
Retires  to  Monticello,  547 :  His  Monogram  and  Seal— Tomb, 
548 ;  Attempted  Capture  of  his  Peroon- Escape  to  Curtpr^ 
549 :  Hospitality  of  to  captive  Troops  of  Burcnync's  Army. 
at  Chariott<«««vilIe— Letter  to  Patrick  Heary,  530. 

Jefferi**'  Ford.  Notice  of.  374. 

Jenning'.  K.4lmnnd.  succeeds  Hott  aa  Depnty  Governor  of  VIr> 
giuia  in  1706,  471. 

Jeskakake,  aocompanlea  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bcsuf  in  1753^ 
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laim*a  Itlnnd.  Notice  of.  7«l. 

MiiMon.  Dr.  Joi»epb.  Notio«  oC  62f- 

JohDMO.  Dr.  sJnmuHl,  Quutntion  from,  581. 

iohiMon,  Nathnniel,  •uocved*  Moore  m  Governor  of  South 

GaroliDa  in  170:1. 745. 
JohiMtoite,  Gorernor  Oeorgn,  Comnii«sioner  to  America,  in 

Cc  nformity  to  North*«  conuiliatory  Bili«,  in  1778,  349 ;  Hit 

interview  with  Mr*.  Ferguoo,  330;  AtleinpU  to  bribe  Gen- 

enil  Rued,  351. 
John«ton.  succeetU  Burrington  m  Goreraor  of  North  Carolina 

in  irJ4.  5ti:i. 
Joncaire,  Mt  Vennoga  in  1753. 474. 
Jooes,  Comet,  Icilled  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinarj-~Bariod 

with  mliitarr  Uonora,  465. 
Jones.  Mrs.  Wilie,  Anecdote  of,  with  Tarkton,  642. 
Jonea.  RuTercnd  David,  Address  at  Erection  of  Paoli  Menu- 

meotr-Uis  Address  to  Soldlurs  at  Ticonderoga  in  1776— Bio- 

grHHbicHl  Sketch  of,  371. 
Jones.  I'cter,  Founder  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  543. 
JiunouviUe,  M.  De.  killed  near  Fort  Necessitj  in  1754. 475. 

Kaslcafkia.  earlv  History  of— Notice  of.  495. 

Kearsly.  Dr.  Juhn,  Aruhit(M:t  of  Pennsylvania  State  Honse,271. 

Kelly,  Major,  cuu  away  Bridge  over  £itony  Brook  in  1777, 338. 

Kennedy.  John  P.,  Notice  of.  635. 

Rennet  Square,  near  Bmndywine,  Notice  of,  387. 

Kenton,  tSimon.  joins  Colonel  Clarke,  in  Expedition  asainst 
Western  British  Forts,  in  I77&— Biographicnl  Sketch  of.  494 ; 
At  Bntlle  of  Blue  Licks,  with  Clarke,  in  I78d— On  Expedition 
against  Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1782,  501. 

Kentucky,  early  History  of.  49*2. 

Kev  of  the  KastHe  at  Mount  Vernon,  415. 

Kidd.  Captain,  hidden  Treasures  of,  sought  after  near  Duadcr- 
bers.  1H7.  180:  Hung  as  a  Hmte  in  1701.785. 

King.  Hannah,  Mother  of  Arnold.  Notice  o^  37. 

King  of  Prussia,  Notice  of,  3:11. 

King  of  Sweden  (see  Gustavus  Adolphus). 

King  Philip,  royal  Seat  of,  at  Mount  ilope— Extent  of  his  Ter- 
ritory—Power  of  Mind  of  his  Son.  90 :  His  .Son's  Jealousy— 
His  Alliance  with  New  England  Tribes  against  Eurtpeaii^ — 
Treaties  with  Whites- Curtailment  of~his  Domains- His 
chief  Captahis —.  Mortgages  Land  near  Taunton,  91:  His 
Men  suspoi:ted  of  Murder,  convictml  ami  hanged — Breaks 
Treaties  and  kindles  th«  Flame  of  War.  92 ;  Death  and  Car- 
nage by  his  siculklnjr  Foes,  94;  Pursued,  capture*!  and  be- 
headed, by  Captain  Church— His  Head  sold  for  thirty  Shil- 
lings to  the  English -His  Body  qaarterod,  according  to  L.aw 
against  Traitors,  95. 

Kii^s  Mountain,  Notice  oC  639. 

Kinney.  Mrs.  E.  C  Quotation  from,  947. 

Kip  Family.  Notice  of,  803. 

Kip.  Rewnnd  Mr.,  Notice  of.  194. 

Kip's  Bay.  Notice  of,  803. 

Kirkwnod,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  610. 

Kaapp.  Ui>un1,  biographical  Sketch  of.  119. 

Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Quotation  from,  804. 

Kuowlton.  Colonel,  killed  at  Battle  of  Harlem  Plaiaa  hi  1776. 
8I& 

Knox,  Miss  Lucy.  Soirees  oC  at  New  Windsor,  115. 

Knox,  General  Henry,  resolves  to  attack  the  British  at  Boston 
in  I77t>— Brings  Munitions  of  War  from  Fort  George,  9; 
Head-quarters  ot  at  Now  Windsor,  in  1777, 114;  Report  eon- 
cerninv  Cbevau>-de-fr{se  ncrosa  the  Hudson.  164:  At  cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware  with  WMshinzton  in  1776, 336 ;  At  BaUle 
ofG-rmantown,  317:  At  .«ieg«j  of  Yorktown  in  1781- Visits 
De  Gras*;  otrCii|»e  Henry.  514  ;  Biographical  .Sketch  of  838. 

Knox.  Lieutenant,  at  Storminie  of  Stony  Point  in  1779, 181. 

KnyphauiH-n,  0«'neral,  at  Doblis's  Ferry  in  1778, 196:  Personal 
Appearance  of.  .109:  At  Bnttle  of  Gcrmantown.  317;  At  Bat- 
tl«:  of  Monmouth.  35.'S :  In  Skirmish  with  Americans,  near 
Pencandar.  in  1777.  376;  Croues  the  Brandy  wine.  383;  In 
comiiiaud  at  New  York  in  1776,  804;  Encamps  at  Mamaro- 
neck.  830 ;  Assaults  Fort  Tryon.  836. 

Kosciuozko,  Monument  ot  at  West  Point,  133,  137:  His  Gar- 
den. KPl;  Succeeds  La  Kadiere  hs  Ensiueer  in  Hudson  Ui|th- 
lands,  in  1778.  l:)6:  At  SUse  of  Fort  Niurtysix  in  1781,  Gdl. 

Kossuth,  1.01114,  lutcrnationHl  Doctrine  of.  674. 

Kype,  Ruloff  de,  biograpbloal  Sketch  of,  803. 

Lary,  Colonel,  in  Honthem  Campaign  in  1780,  631. 

Lackawaxen  (l^echawachsin).  Noiice  oC  103. 

La  Piyette,  Madame,  presents  to  Washington  a  matooic  Apron, 
wrouieht  by  hcrsell,  4.*I7.  • 

La  Fayette.  GeuiTMl.  at  Providence  in  1778.  57;  In  command 
of  (;ontinentMl  Infantry,  in  Ex|x>dition  agninst  Rhode  Ixland, 
In  177a  80:  VlsiU  Frt»n<h  Fleet  off  Newport  in  1778.83; 
Dispatch«-d  to  Boston.  83  :  Returns  to  Rhode  Island.  84  :  Pro- 
cet-ds  to  France  in  1779— Ills  Z»'a1  and  Success.  86;  Pur- 
chases largtf  Quantities  of  Munitions  of  War  on  his  own  Ac- 
count—Presented with  Sword  by  Congress  in  1779,  87.  .334 ; 
Return*  to  Am»*rica  in  1780.  with  Tidins^  of  Aid  from  France, 
66:  In  rommind  at  Twppan  in  1781. 145:  Declines  to  reveal 
to  Ariiftld  Names  of  Spies.  147:  Portrait  of,  in  Independence 
Hall  -  His  Visit  to  Pbilwb'lphia  in  1834,371 ;  Conriihntcs  for 
hi«<  Wif«*  to  Ladies  of  Philadelphia  for  American  Soldiers,  in 
1780,  313 ;  His  Liberality— Independent  Revenuo— His  first 


Impnlaes  favorable  to  Americans— Visit  to  England.  399 1 
Attempts  to  leave  France— Sketch  of  his  Career— His  Mens* 
oir,  334 ;  Arrival  in  America  in  1777— His  Tomb  and  Moan- 
ment  at  Pigpera,  in  France.  336;  Application  to  Congress— 
At  first  rejected  —  Volunteers  to  serve  in  Continental  Army 
without  Pay— Accepted- His  Interview  with  Washiiiston— 
Succeeds  General  Adam  Stephen  in  command— At  Valley 
Forge  in  1778,  337;  In  command,  for  first  Time,  of  Ameri- 
can Troops,  at  Barren  Hill,  in  1778— Successful  Maneuver  in 
escaping  at  Mat<>on's  Ford,  338 ;  Retreats  to  Valley  Forge— 
Skirmish  with  British.  339 :  Toast  of;  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1778— Waiting  at  Albimy  for  Recruits,  3:©;  With  Wash 
ington  in  Pursuit  of  the  British  through  New  Jersey- Joined 
by  General  Lee  at  Englishtown.  .354 ;  Arrives  at  Monmouth 
Battle-ground.  336 ;  Perplexed  bT  l^ee,  357 ;  Headquarters, 
near  Bmndywine,  in  1777.  .378:  Wounded  at  Battle  of  Kran- 
dywine  in  1777— Conveyed  to  Bethlehem  to  recruit.  383; 
Spot  where  wounded.  386:  Visited  by  Pulaski.  391 :  At  Ball 
in  Baltimore  in  1776 — His  Sympathy  for  American  Soldiers, 
393;  Bust  ot;  in  Capitol  at  Richmond,  436:  Sent  by  Wash- 
ington to  Virginia  to  capture  Arnold.  436, 540;  Encampment 
of;  at  Green  Spring  Plantation,  in  1781,  446;  At  Battle  near 
Jamestown  Ishind,  466;  Near  Yorktown  in  1781,  510;  l*re- 
vents  Cnmwallis's  Esca|)e  to  Carolina,  511;  At  Siege  of 
Yorktown  in  1781, 514.  517. 5ia  536;  False  Allegation  agiiinst, 
refuted,  519;  Att«*mpU  to  take  i'etersburg— Accusation  of 
Inhumanity  — Refuted,  546;  Acts  in  Concert  with  Waybo 
against  Comwallis,  548. 

Lake  Drummond.  Dismal  Swamp,  Notice  oC  539. 

Lamb,  Colonel  John,  Notice  of.  148;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in 
178L  515;  Biographical  SkeUh  of,  791. 

Lameth,  General  Charles,  Count  de,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in 
1781.  519. 

Lancaster,  Pennrrlvania,  Consross  holds  Session  at  in  1777,315. 

Lands,  GranU  utT  extending  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  559. 

Lands,  Southern,  Mode  of  Clearing,  6:{6. 

Lane,  Ralph,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  by  Raleigh  in 
1585,  449. 

Langston,  Miss  Dicey,  Patriotism  ot,  653. 

Larvey,  James.  Coxswain  to  Bout  bearing  Arnold  to  the  VuV> 
ture — Anecdote  oC  1.^. 

La  Radiere.  French  Enirineer,  opposes  Erection  of  Fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point.  i:i6. 

Laumoy,  French  Engineer  at  West  Point  in  1778.  136L 

Laurance.  John.  Judge  Advocate  in  Case  of  Andrd — Biograph- 
ical Sketeb  of.  147. 

Laurens,  Colonel  Henry,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  518; 
In  Expedition  agNinst  Cherokeee  in  I7(i0,  646. 

Laurens,  John,  bioaraphioal  Sketch  of.  778. 

Lanzun.  Duke  De.  Encampment  at  Lebanon  in  1780. 32.  .34 ;  Bi- 
ogmphical  Sketeh  of,  34 ;  At  Ste^e  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  514. 

LawMn.  General  joins  Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek  in  l'i81, 
606;  In  Bnttle  of  Guilford,  608. 

Laiaretto.  British.  Ruins  of,  at  Charleston,  758. 

Learned,  Colonel,  at  Bombardment  of  Boston  in  1776. 13. 

Lebanon,  Notice  of.  33 ;  Settlement  of.  in  169&  34 ;  Incidents 
of  Revolution  at,  34.35. 

Ledyard.  Colonel  William,  commands  Fort  Griswold  in  1781 
— Conflict  with  British— Surrenders — Brutally  murdered,  44. 

Ledyard,  Fanny,  mitigates  Sufiferings  of  American  Prisoners  at 
Fort  Griswuld.  45. 

Lee,  General  Charles,  arrests  Tories  of  Rhode  Island  in  1775. 73; 
CapUired  by  British  at  Basking  Ridge  in  1776— ExrhHUged  for 
General  Prescotr,  in  1778,  77.  :J53:  Opinion  of  Wayne's  As- 
sault on  Stony  Point  181 :  Biographical  .<ketch  of,  333;  Mrs. 
Warren's  Opmion  of  him,  334 :  Grave  of.  349;  Incident  of  his 
taking  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  United  States  before  lenvinc 
Valley  Forge,  353;  Opposes  Wnshin^ton  in  harnssing  British 
on  their  March  through  New  Jersey,  liSd;  Joins  La  Fayette  at 
Englishtown — Placed  in  Dilemma  betw<*en  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  354 :  Proceeds  tii  Monmouth  Battle.  ,356;  Checks 
the  Movements  of  General  Wayne — Strange  Conduct  toward 
La  Fayette,  357:  His  OrdiTs  misunderstcKMl- Orders  n  gen- 
eral Retreat,  :i58:  Meets  Washington— Harsh  Words  ensue, 
359 :  His  Conduct  toward  the  Coramanderin  chief— Ills  Ar- 
rest—Court-martini — .S<'ntenc©  apprpved  by  Congress,  .360; 
His  gallant  Conduct  363 :  Adviics  Seizure  of  Governor  Kdea 
and  his  Pnpers,  in  1776,  401 :  In  Exp<'dition  against  S^ 
Auffu»tine.  737;  Arrives  at  Charleston  in  1776,  75.3. 

Lee,  Major  Henry,  approves  of  Wafhinston's  Plan  to  abduct 
Arnold.  206:  R«*<'omnvnds  Sergeant  Charaite  for  Its  Execu- 
tion, 307 ;  Narrow  Escap<>  from  British,  at  Valley  Forge,  In 
1777,  .3.33:  Enga'.:cd  in  Southern  Campaigns— Biocraphical 
Sketch  of;  591 ;  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  pursu.t  ofTarleton. 
.'>90.  591:  Styled  "Legion  Harrv,"  593;  Joins  Greene  at 
Guilford  Court  house,  (^1 :  In  .Skirmishes  near  the  Dan,  603; 
Passage  of  the  Stream.  604 ;  Rejoins  Greene,  and  cmosrs  the 
Haw— Skirmish  with  Tarleton,  Mi:  At  Battle  of  Guilff>rd.  in 
1781,609;  ReltteaamiuiingCircnmstanceof  Wolves.  677;  At 
Buttle  of  Hoi 'kirk's  liniin  178l,6H0:  Purauitof  Rawdon,681; 
At  Siege  of  Fort  Moite.  fi85 ;  Captures  Fort  Granhy.  689 :  Cap- 
tures Fort  Galphin— At  Siege  of  Ninety  six.  691 ;  At  Eutaw 
Sprinn,  699 :  ( 'aptures  Fort  Watson.  706 :  At  Siege  (»f  Auarus- 
ta.  718:  Joins  Marion.  771 ;  At  Quimliv's  Creek  Bridge,  773; 
Attack  on  Fort  at  Paulus's  Hook,  838;  Medal  awarded  by 
Coogressi  839. 
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Lee.  Mri ..  Notice  of,  66S. 

Lee,  lUchjird  Honry.  mipportt  P»trick  Hemy  ia  House  of  Bar- 
geMes  of  Virginia,  in  1775,  503. 

Lee,  I'bomas,  acting  Gorernor  of  Virginia  in  1749,  473. 

Lee.  Willinm,  Notice  of;  446. 

Leecli.  Colonel  Joaeph,  in  Expeditioo  against  BegvlMora  in 
1761.575.  -9  —r» 

Legf  nd.  I  iidian,  of  Lake  Uasbapaag,  S7 ;  Of  beadleM  Horaeman. 
at  .^leeuy  Hollow,  191. 

L«*i8lcr,  jHcob,  biographical  Sketch  of—His  Persecation  and 
Death.  785. 

Leslie.  Captain  William,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk, 
ill  1775— Mortally  wounded  at  Princeton,  in  1777,  535. 

Leslie,  (njooral,  in  Expedition  to  Portsrooatfa.  Virginia,  in  I'TOO 
— KetreMts  to  CaroUoa.  to  Join  CornwnUis.  5:)9:  In  Battle 
of  Uuilfurd.  609;  In  command  at  Charleston  in  1783,  776. 

Leslie.  Mr..  Notice  of,  639. 

Letters  of  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  in  1776.  9 ;  Of  British 
OIHcor  (177l>),  14 ;  Of  llinnks  from  Congress  to  Washington 
(177t;>.  accompanying  Medal,  16;  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  ffrs. 
WHrren.  25;  GenenU  WilUam  Phillips  to  General  Hoath- 
Lienteiiant  Kingston  to  General  Heath  (1778).  26;  Hannah 
Arnold  to  her  ^on  Benedict,  37 ;  Washington  to  President 
of  Congress.  38;  General  WiUiams  to  Mr.  Coit  (1776),  40; 
Arnold  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Dispatch  (1781),  45 ;  To 
Mr.  WllliNm  Tripp,  in  Lonf  of  Bread  from  his  Wile,  75 ;  La 
FMTetto  to  Washinjtdh  (1778).  84  ;  Washington  to  General 
NeUon  (1778).  85;  Secret  Mode  of  receiving,  at  Rhode  Island. 
86;  Culuiiel  Nicola  to  Washington  (1782).  104 ;  Washington  to 
Colonel  Nicola  (1782).  105;  Washin^on  to  Hamilton  (178:)), 
ICI^:  WHshington  on  Dancing  (1799).  115;  Washington  to 
General  Greene  (1782>.  119;  Washington  to  Rochambeau 
(1784),  127;  Colonel  Scott  to  Author  (1850),  19T:  Putnam  to 
Waehinston  (1778).  137 ;  Letters  of  Governor  Clinton  and 
prinHpid  American  OiRoers  to  Washington.  138;  Arnold 
(-GustMruB")  to  Andrd  (**John  Anderson")  (1780)  —  Andri 
to  Arnold.  146.  147;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lord  George 
GermHiii,  147;  Andrd  to  Colonel  Sheldon.  147;  Arnold  to 
Wi.eh=ni(ton.  14a  ltiO.201 ;  Robinson  to  Generals  Putnam  and 
Amoltl  — Arnold  to  Andrd.  149;  Arnold  to  Robinson,  150, 
151 :  Lieutenant  Sutherland  to  Arnold,  150;  Joshua  H.  Smith 
to  his  Brother  (1780),  156;  Colonel  Jameson  to  Arnold,  158. 
189;  Arnold  to  his  Wife,  161 ;  General  Putnam  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  172;  Washington  to  Schuyler.  172.  212;  General 
M'DougHll  (1777)— Tryon  to  General  Parsons,  173;  Andrd 
(177^).  contninini;  Terms  of  Surrender  offered  to  Garrison 
of  Fort  Kiiyette.  175;  Wsyne  to  Washington  (1779).  179;  Lee 
to  Wiiyne— Uu»h  to  Wayne.  181 ;  Arnold  to  Jameson,  189; 
Anditi  lo  Washington.  189,  202;  Ebenezer  Baldwin  to  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  CoUecc  (1832),  203;  Champe  to  Lee.  208.  909; 
Letters  from  Washington,  at  Head-qunrters.  Bergen  County, 
214 ;  Generiil  Lee  lo  General  Reed  —  Lee  to  Washington  — 
Reed  to  Lee.  222;  CJeneral  Lee  to  General  Gutes  (1776),  223; 
WiiJ'hint'ton  to  Governor  IVumbull  (1776) — (General  Greene 
to  Governor  Cooke— ('olonel  Reed  to  Washington — ^Waah- 
inirtun  to  President  of  Congress  (1776),  225;  Washington  to 
Robert  Morris— Robert  Morris  to  VVHi»hington  (1777),  232; 
Wji*hjns!ton  to  Lndir^  of  Trenton  (178!»)— Mrs.  Franklin  to 
^u^bHnd  (1763),  2.*>8 :  John  Dickenson's  **  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer**— Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts,  i59; 
John  Potts  to  Joseph  GHlloway  (1778),  263;  John  Adams  to 
bis  Wife  (1774\  2ft«;  Circiil«r  Letter  of  Dartmouth  to  royal 
Governors  in  America,  269;  Washington  to  Cuptain  Macken- 
rie  (1774).  274  ;  Jctterson  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  (1776).  277; 
lliimiltun  to  Putnam  (1777).  297;  Washington  to  Congress — 
To  Governor  LivinuRton  (1777),  302 ;  Major  Andrd  to  a  Friend, 
dc#cril'ing  the  Mischianza  (1778),  303:  Mrs.  Bache  to  Dr. 
Fr«nkrm  (1777).  310;  Lh  Fayette  to  Mrs.  Reed— M.  De 
MiirhoiB  to  Mrs.  Reed  (1780).  312;  Robert  Morris  to  a  Friend, 
313;  Huliiviin  to  Mefheck  Weare — John  Eager  Howard  to 
Timothy  IMckering— Washington  to  President  of  Congress, 
31rt.  :J22,  3.18— To  his  Brother  (1777).  318:  General  Aenew's 
Pcrvsntto  Mrs.  Agnew — (Teneral  Agnewto  Mrs.  Agnew.&c. 
319,  :n5;  Dr.  Fnmklin  to  La  Fnyette— La  Fayette  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  324;  Mrs.  Wafhington  to  Mercy  Warren,  .332; 
Wjishinaton  to  Governor  Clinton -General  Vamum  lo  Gen- 
eral Greene.  335 ;  Letters  of  Washington  torged  hi  1776,  .336 ; 
Generid  Hamilton  to  Governor  Clinton  (1778),  337:  Anon- 
ynx'iiii  Letters  of  Correspondence  between  VVHsbington, 
Gnr.n,  and  Conway  (1777),  3:J8 ;  Board  of  War  to  La  Fayette 
(1778)  -  Ln  Fayette  to  Washington.  339 ;  Conway  to  Congress 
—1  .rtt*  ri«  of  Gatt's — Mifflin — Dr.  Gordon  to  Gates— Conway 
to  WHPhington.  .340;  B«*aumarchais  to  Baron  Steuben.  341; 
G»(.riro  111.  to  Lord  North,  349;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Wash- 
it  utou—  Washington  to  (3oTemor  Livincston,  349 :  Reverend 
Mr  Duch6  to  Washington,  .351 ;  Washington  to  La  Fsyette. 
3r»4:  Lee  to  Washington — Washington  to  I..ee.  360;  Howe 
lo  WMfbington  (1777),  385;  Intercepted,  of  Gorernor  Rob- 
ert Kden— (^neral  Lee  to  Mr.  Jenifer  (1774).  401 ;  Wash- 
inatOM  to  Dr.  Cochran  (1779),  407 ;  Of  Franklin  to  White- 
fleld,  408;  Of  Introduction  to  Augustine  Washington,  415; 
Ln  Fnyitte  to  Washington  (1789),  415;  Thomas  Paine  to 
Wnsliington.  416;  Mrs.  Washington*s  Granddaughter  to 
Mr.  Spnrks.  420;  Mr.  I'astis  to  the  Anthor.  424;  Washington 
censuring  his  Nephew  for  snpplvine  British  with  Provisions, 
435;  Of  a  British  Spy,  by  William  Wirt,  447;  Washingtoii's 


I  intercepted  by  Cninton,  465 :  Dinwiddto  to  ILDeStPterra 
in  1753,  borne  by  Washington.  473,  474 ;  Logan  to  C^olone! 
Cresap,  489 ;  Chevalier  De  Cambray  to  Captain  Somnterrilk. 
500;  Dunmore's,  from  Fmpgf  Man-of-war,  to  Virginia  Hoose 
of  Burgesses  in  1775,  504 ;  Georee  UU  in  reply  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  on  Intellisence  of  Surrender  of  Comwallis 
at  Yorktown.  528 ;  JeAerson  to  Muhlenberg.  540 ;  Washiogtoa 
to  (Seneral  Heath,  550 ;  Jefferson  to  Governor  Patrick  Ueniy. 
552 ;  George  IlL  to  Lord  North.  553 ;  Bancroft  tu  David  L 
Swain,  578;  .Intercepted,  of  Governor  Martin  to  General 
Gage,  580 ;  Governor  Martin  to  Roasct,  561 ;  Governor 
Caswell  to  his  Son.  585;  General  Greene  to  Lnzcnue  aad 
La  Fayette,  680;  General  Ashe  to  Governor  CaswelU  713; 
Comwallis  to  British  Outposts  in  South  Carohna,  715 :  Wright 
to  Gage,  intercepted,  725;  Coociliatory.  from  Governor 
Wright  to  Georgia  Assembly  in  1776,  727 ;  From  Howe  to 
Washington.  802;  Of  Washington,  813;  Circuhir.  to  Govetn- 
ors  of  States,  on  Subject  of  disbanding  the  Army,  in  178X 
837. 

Lewis.  General  Morgan,  soeoeeds  Colonel  Ogden  as  President 
of  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1838. 129. 

Lewis.  Anna  Estelle,  Quotation  from.  183. 

Lewis.  General  Andrew,  on  Expedition  to  Fort  Dnqueme.  476; 
On  ExpeditioQ  to  the  Scioto  in  1774.  487 :  Sent  to  dislodge 
Dunnaore  from  Gwyn's  Island  in  1775— Biographical  Sketch 
ot537. 

Lewis,  Colonel  Charles,  killed  oa  Ezpeditiofi  to  the  ScioU  ia 
1774,488. 

Lewis,  Colonel  Fielding.  biograpUcal  Sketch  oC  427. 

Lewis,  EUzabeth.  Notice  of,  427. 

Libel,  Home  Tooke's,  on  British  Troops.  17. 

LibertT.  Daughters  oC  hold  Meeting  under  Sycamores,  at  Ro- 
ger WilUams*  Spring,  in  1769,  resolving  not  to  drink  1*ea  be- 
fore Duties  should  be  taken  oti;  Uti. 

Liberty.  Sons  oC  at  Norwich.  31, 3S:  In  Maryland  in  1776. 400: 
In  North  Carolina  hi  1766,  509;  In  Georgia  hi  1774.  724;  Ic 
South  CaroUna  hi  1765.  748;  In  New  York  hi  1765— Held 
public  Meeting  at  Richard  Howard's,  787 ;  Erect  Liberty  Pok 
in  1776,  790;  Hold  Meetings  at  Hampden  Hall,  791 ;  Seise 
Arms,  794. 

Liberty,  Sloop,  destroyed  at  Newport  in  1765,  71. 

Liberty  Hall  Academy  (Queen's  Museum),  Charlotte.  North 
Carolhia,  Notice  of,  599. 

Liberty  Tree  at  Boston,  destruction  oC  15;  At  Norwich,  Nodes 
of.  31 ;  At  Charleston,  Notice  ot;  74a 

Library.  Prince's,  used  for  Fuel  by  the  Britbh,  15. 

Lietch,  Major,  killed  at  Battk»  of  Harlem  Plains  in  1776.  8ia 

Life  Guard.  Washington's.  Names  and  Rank  oC  120,  121. 

Lillington,  (Seneral  John  Alexander,  in  Battle  at  Moore's  Crsck 
Bridge  ui  1776— Biographical  Sketch  oC  585. 

Lillhiston.  Miss  Margaret  H..  Notice  oC  585. 

Lincoln.  General  Benjamin.  Plan  of  driving  British  from  Boa- 
ton  Harbor  hi  1776— Its  Execution,  15;  At  Sieae  of  York- 
town  in  1781, 517;  Calumniated  on  Surrender  of  Cluirlescoa 
—Made  Prisoner  by  Clinton  hi  1780.667 ;  Biographica]  SkrCrk 
of.  733;  At  Battle  of  Port  Royal  IsUmd  hi  1779.759;  At  Bank 
of  Stotto  Ferrr.  761;  At  Kin^s  Bridge  hi  1781.  833. 

Lindsey,  Captain,  sails  from  Newport  in  Packet  Hannah,  in 
1772— Chased  into  Providence  by  British  Schooner  Gaspea, 
61. 

Livingfllon,  Colond  Henry,  hands  Letter  to  Arnold  n'latlv«  to 
Violation  of  Flag  of  Truce.  150 ;  Conceives  Phm  for  destroy* 
ina  Vulture— In  command  at  Stonr  Point,  at  Time  of  Ar- 
nold's Treason — Biographical  Sltetcb  oC  152. 

Livingston,  Colonel  Henry  B.,  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in  1778. 
83. 

Livingston.  WilKam,  writes  Memorial  to  Americas  Colonies  ib 
1774.269. 

Livingston,  Hon.  Robert  R.,  Secretary  of  Foreigii  Affair*  in 
1782.308. 

Livingston.  Philip.  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence- 
Grave  oC  at  York.  Pennsylvania.  339. 

Lloyd's  Neck,  Operations  at.  in  1780. 833. 

Locust  Hill,  near  Yonkert,  Encampment  of  American  Trocna 
on,  in  1781.  832L 

Locke,  Colonel  Francis,  killed  hi  SUrmish  at  Charlotte  ia  1780. 
626. 

Locke,  John,  biographieal  Sketch  oC  S6a 

Logan,  James,  Secretary  to  Penn — Cayuga  CHiief  biotfrapbiral 
Sketch  of— Extracts  from  his  Spee<-h,  313;  Mnr£r  of  his 
Family  at  Baker's  Cabin,  in  1774 — Lettrr  to  Captain  Cresap. 
460:  Disdains  to  treat  with  Dnnmore— Notice  oC  49a 

Logan.  Colonel  Bci^amin,  erecu  Fort  Logan,  Kentuiky,  ia 
me,  493. 

London  Company,  Formation  of,  in  1606 — Names  of  its  Mem- 
bers, 451 ;  (iranted  a  new  Charter  hi  1612,  457 ;  DisMOatfsa 
of,  in  1624,  45a 

Longfellow,  Quotation  from,  184.  392. 

Long  Island.  Evacuation  oC  by  Americans  in  1776,  813. 

Lossberg.  in  Battle  on  Quaker  Hill  in  1778,  83. 

Loudon.  I<ord,  appointed  to  chief  command  of  Troops  In  Anssr- 
lea  in  1757— Succeeds  Dunmore  as  Gov^nor  of  Virgiaia  to 
1758,  479. 

I^uis  XVI.  fhraishes  United  States  witii  material  Aid,  509 

Louisville.  Kentucky,  early  History  ot,  495^ 

Love,  WilUam  H..  Notice  oi;  683. 
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Lorell,  Oraend.  on  Expedition  againtt  Penobacot  In  1779, 90. 

Luddlngtun.  Colonel,  at  Tmrytown  in  1777,  165. 

Ludwen,  l*hUip.  Notice  of.  446,  961. 

Lnnt,  O«orce.  Quotation  from.  97. 

Luz«me.  M.  De.  lotKrview  with  Arnold,  144. 

Lynch.  Anne  C  Quotation  from,  123. 

Ljnch,  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609. 

Uachin,  Captain  Thoraaa,  cfmatmcts  Chevaax-de-frtae  acnwa 
Hudson  Jklver  in  1778.  114 ;  Superintends  stretching  great 
Chwin  RcroM  tlie  Uttd«on,  137. 

Mackiiy,  Captain.  In  Rxpedition  to  Fort  Duqneane  in  1754. 476. 

MacKeilar.  Iliomas.  Quotation  from,  169.  331. 

Ma«iiaon.  President  James,  in  Constitutional  Conrention  at 
Richmond  in  1788.  4:». 

MagHW,  Colonel,  refuses  to  surrender  Fort  Washington  to  Bri^ 
idi  in  1776,  ft». 

Maham,  Colonel  Hezekiah.  biographical  Sketch  of,  707. 

Malcolm,  Donald,  in  Expedition  against  Regulators  in  1771,576. 

Manhattan  Island,  Notice  of--Signiflcation  of  its  Name— Visited 
by  Verrazani.  782. 

Manning,  Dlah.  Grare  of,  39. 

Manteo.  Indian  ChieC  baptized  by  command  of  Raleigh— In- 
rested  by  White  with  Title  of  "  Lord  of  Ro«noke''--First 
American  Peer.  4.*^. 

Manufnctures,  Colonial,  RestrictioDS  upon,  in  1731,  563;  In 
North  Carolina.  Premiums  offered  for,  in  1775,  583 ;  Cotton, 
in  North  Carolina.  594 ;  Iron,  in  North  Carolioa,  643 ;  Cot- 
tun,  in  South  Carolina.  657. 

Mart>ois.  M.  De.  Secretary  of  French  Legation — Account  of  Ar- 
nold and  Luzerne,  144 :  F.xtract  of  Letter  to  Mrs.  Reed,  312. 

Mar6chHuss6e,  Corps  of.  defined.  466. 

Maria.  Queen  Henrietta,  Maryland  named  after.  395. 

Marion.  General  Fmneis,  biographical  Sketch  of,  683 ;  In  Ex- 
pedition against  Cherukees  in  I76U,  646 ;  Styled  the  **  Swamp 
Fox."  6.51.  77U :  At  Battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  in  1780,  680:  At 
Charleston  in  1775— Formation  of  his  Brigade— An  Accident 
—His  fir«t  Expedition  againut  Tories,  769 :  His  rarlous  Ex- 
ploits in  Suutb  Carolina,  770-774 ;  Destruction  of  his  ChAii, 
77'2;  OptTHtions  near  Charleston,  773;  Relieves  Colonel 
Harden  at  Pai^r's  Ferry— A  L.egislator— Again  in  the  Field, 
775. 

Markham.  William,  Notice  of.  953. 

MarriaiEes.  cunsumntnted  in  North  Carolina  without  Llceoae, 
in  I7h7.  571 ;  Quaker,  in  North  Canilina.  6ia  614. 

Martial  Law  declared  at  Charleston  in  1783.  745. 

Mar«bNll  Chief  Justice.  Portrait  of.  in  Capitol  at  Richmond.  436. 

Mnrnhali.  Major  lliomaa,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor- 
folk, in  1775.  535. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  plundered  by  General  Grey  ia  1778.  84. 

Martin.  Jmiiab,  succeeds  Tryon  as  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
in  1771.578:  Issues  Proclamation  disapproriog  of  District 
Meetings  in  1774,  ,'i79:  Seeks  Aid  from  Regulators  in  1775— 
Flees  to  Fort  Johnson  for  personal  Safetr— Issues  menacing 
ProclHroation,  560 :  Endeavors  to  win  Highlanders  to  Cause 
of  the  King.  580,  .'(83 ;  Supposed  to  be  accessory  in  inducing 
Slaves  to  rii^e  againot  their  Masters— Letter  to  De  Rosset, 
5M1 :  Bioeraphical  Sketch  of,  588. 

Martin.  Judge.  Nutice  of.  6U 

Maryland.  atWod  upon  by  Congress  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War 
lo  1780.  87 :  Constltutton  oC  adopted  hi  1776.  S89 :  Forbida 
her  Delegates  voting  for  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776,  276:  l-Jirly  History  of— Origin  of  Name.  395;  Charac- 
ter of  its  first  Charter-Toleratinn,  its  chief  Glory,  396 ;  Its 
first  Settlers  in  1633— The  Asylum  for  persecuted  English 
Puritans,  397;  First  letislative  Assembly  convened  in  1635, 
386:  Representative  Government  established  in  1639- In- 
volred  in  Civil  War  under  Clay  borne  in  1644— Religious  An- 
imosity bKween  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  1649— 
TolerathHi  of  Iho  hitter— Civil  War  in,  In  1655, 398 ;  Govern- 
ors  of,  notierd,  399;  Empowers  its  Delegates  in  Congress  to 
vote  for  Declaration  of  Independence — Adopts  State  Consti- 
tation  in  1776.  403L 

Mashapaug.  or  Alexander's  Lake,  Legend  of  its  Oriain. «?. 

Mason.  Captain.  Expedition  against  Pequoda  in  1637,  47 ;  His 
Narrative.  48. 

Mason.  Capuin,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  498. 

Mason.  George,  draws  up  Dedaration  of  Ri^ts  and  Plan  of 
Government  in  177a  505. 

Mason.  Mrs.  Eunice,  Notice  oi;  34. 

Maasachusetta,  Militia  organized  anew  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gresa  in  1776,  10;  Asaembly  sanctions  G«ieral  Lincoln'a 
Flan  of  driving  the  British  frmn  Boston  Harbor.  15 ;  Ingrat- 
itude to  Roger  Williams,  55;  Militia  ioin  Rxpedition  against 
Rhode  Island,  under  Hancock,  hi  1778.  80:  Called  upon  by 
Coogreas  for  Funds  to  carry  on  War  in  1780.  87 ;  Sutfering 
of  her  Colonists  during  Ring  Philip's  War  in  1676,  95 ;  In- 
structs Congress  on  Subject  of  Independence  in  1776, 275 ; 
Coustitutlon  of,  adopted  in  1779. 389;  Invites  other  Colonies 
to  meet  her  hi  a  General  Congress,  in  1765^  at  New  York, 
tf3;  The  first  to  suggest  Committees  of  Correspondence 
within  its  own  Domain,  485. 

Mnsaaere,  Boston,  13;  At  Hancock's  Hooae  in  1778,  345;  Farr 
Family,  by  Phie  Robbers.  368;  Near  Paott  in  1777.  369.  370 1 
Indian  at  Jamestown  in  1G33— Number  Ullod.  456;  Of  Lo- 
faB^a  FasOy  at  Bakar'a  CaUo  in  1774.  489;  Of  Family  vf 


Daniel  Boone.  491 ;  Whites,  by  Indians,  on  the  Roanoae  and 

Pamlico  Sound,  in  1711.  568;  Of  Virginia  Rangers  by  Cher- 

okees.  on  the  Tennessee,  in  1760.  646;  Of  Buford's  Regi* 

ment.  near  the  Waxhaw.  in  1780,  664. 
Maasasoii,  Domains  of— Solemn   League  of  Friendship  with 

Whites— His  Bon  Alexander.  90. 
Mather.  Cotton.  Quotation  from— No  Credence  due  his  Book. 

93.94. 
Matthews,  General,  returns  to  New  York  from  marauding  Ex- 
pedition to  Virginia  In  1779,  313;  Devastates  Suffolk  hi  1779 

—Proceeds  wlOi  Admiral  Collier  to  Stony  Point,  538. 
Matthews.  Major  lliomas,  at  Battle  of  Germantowrn  in  1777, 

317 ;  Abandons  Fort  Nelson  and  flees  to  Dismal  Swamp  ia 

1779.538. 
Matthews.  Samuel,  elected  Governor  by  Virginhins  in  lSS€i 

460. 
Mattocka,  Captafai  John,  killed  hi  Battle  of  Khig'a  Moontahi  la 

1780.634. 
Mauney,  Dr.  John,  dreases  Wound  of  Duddington  on  board 

Gaspee.  63. 
Mswhood,  Colonel  Charles,  Expedition  against  mUiUry  Poati 

in  New  Jersey  in  1778,  344. 
Maxwell,  General  William,  at  Battle  of  Monmouth— Biograpb* 

ical  Sketch  of.  358. 
Maxwell,  Major,  at  Fort  Granby.  688. 
Mayer,  Brantz,  Discourse  of.  4<j9. 
M'Aden,  Reverend  Hugh.  Notice  ot,  591. 
M'Ance,  Mr,  Notice  0^708. 

M'Arthur.  Major,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  hi  1781,  640. 
M'Cahe,  John  C.  Quotation  from,  543. 
M*Call,  at  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  640. 
M'Caule,  Reverend  Thomas,  at  Battle  of  Cowan's  Ford  la  17B1, 

509. 
M'Claghrey,  Colonel,  captured  at  Fort  Clinton  hi  1777, 167. 
M*CIenahan.  Colonel,  at  Battle  at  Gwyn's  Island  in  1776,  538, 
M*Clure,  Captain  John,  Biographical  Sketch  of.  663. 
M*Cracken.  Captain,  mortaUy  wounded  in  Expedition  agahMt 

Indian  Towns  on  the  Scioto  in  1783,  501. 
M'Culloch,  MfOor.  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  hi  1777,  499. 
MDonald.  Allan.  Notice  of,  584. 
M'Donald,  Flora,  saves  Lifo  of  Charles  Edward,  563 ;  Ronsaa- 

tic  Adventure  of.  .'i64. 
M'Donakl.  General  Donald.  Patriotism  of,  565;  Appointed  bt 

Martin  to  distribute  Proclamations  oC  in  1776.  563 ;  Made 

Prisoner  at  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  588. 
M'Dougall,  General  Alezamler.  sucreeds  General  Heath  in 

command  at  Peekakill  in  1777— Biographical  Sketch  ot;  179; 

At  Invasion  of  Peekskill,  ITJ;  Imprisoned  at  New  Yorkia 

1769.  793;  In  BatUo  of  White  Plains  in  1776.  833. 
McDowell.  Colonel,  at  Battln  of  Klng'a  Mountain  hi  1780i  831; 

At  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781.  6:17. 
M'Dowoll,  Mrs.  Ellen.  Patriotism  of,  631. 
I  M'Elwees.  William.  Notioe  of,  635. 
M*Evers.  Mr..  NoUce  oi;  114. 

M'Fingidl,  Trumbull's,  Quotatinn  from,  174,  351,  364. 
M-G«>hee.  John  C,  Notice  oC  691. 
'  M'lntosh.  General  Larhlin,  sent  against  Indian  Towns  in  tha 
I      Ohio  Country,  in  1778,  499 :  Erects  Fort  M'lntosA  and  Fort 

Laurens  on  Beaver  Creek.  500:  Duel  with  Gwinnett — Bio* 
!  crapbical  Sketch  of.  738 :  At  Siege  of  Savannah  hi  1779, 735i 
I  M-Kean.  'lliomas.  President  of  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
I      delphia  hi  1781.  537. 

M'Klnley,  Governor,  attempt  to  seize,  by  British  after  Battle 
I      of  Brandy  wine.  385. 
M*I*anfl,  Captain,  at  Encampment  on  Barren  Hill,  under  La 

Fayette,  in  1778.  3'». 
M'Lane.  Colonel  Allen,  Stratagem  o(  to  break  up  Misehiaaaa 

FAtn  in  Philadelphia,  in  1778.  311. 
M'Lellan,  Jun.,  Quotation  from.  656. 
M*Leod.  Captain,  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Virginia,  under 

Comwallia.  in  1781, 549;  In  Battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridfa 

in  1776,  588:  In  Rattle  of  Guilford,  609. 
M'Mahon.  Quotation  from,  401. 
MPb*^r*on,  Major,  at  BatUe  of  Spencer's  Ordhiary  hi  1781, 4<4 : 

At  Battle  near  Jamestown  bland,  466. 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  Patriotism  oC  la  1777— 

Convention  atCbaHotte  in  1773,  617;  Declaration  of  lada- 

pendence.  History  of,  633. 
Medal,  awarded  to  General  Wa*bingtoii.  deaeribed.  16 ;  Ttt 

Lord  Niirtb,  by  Oxford  University,  18;  To  General  Wayae. 

180 ;  To  Lieutenant  Colonel  De  Fleury.  181 ;  To  Major  Slaw. 

art  183:  To  Captors  of  Andrd,  3ii3 ;  To  General  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, 337 ;  In  France,  to  Franklin,  288 :  To  General  Morgan, 

638:  To  Colonel  Howard.  639 ;  'i'o  Colonel  Washington,  Ml ; 

To  General  Greene,  704 ;  To  Major  Lee.  839. 
Meeker,  Mi^or.  at  Battle  of  Minisink  in  1779. 103. 
Memorial  of  American  Officers  and  Soldiers  to  Coogrcaa.  ia 

178it  respecting  Grievances,  105:  Of  John  Holt,  534. 
Mercer.  General  Hugh,  relates  his  Dream  to  Mra.  Keith,  396; 

At  Battle  of  Princeton  hi  1777.  335;  Mortally  wounded— Ute 

Bravery  to  the  last— Pbea  of  his  Death,  936 :  Hia  Monnmeat 

—Biographical  Sketch  ot  337;  Portrait  oC  by  Poale,  941 . 

Grave  oC  349;  Nudoe  ot  438. 
Mercer,  Colonel,  at  Battle  aear  Jameatowa  lahmd  ia  1781, 46^ 
Merrill,  John,  Uouae  ot  attacked  by  Indiaaa  la  1777— Ileroisa 

ofhis  Wife,  49a 
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MaiMfs,  partiog.  of  Qovenor  WilUam  Pemo  to  PaooiylrMia 
AMitmbly.  in  1706.  257. 

Ut*aer.  CnptHin.  reprieved  hj  Tryon— Anecdote  of  hit  Uttl« 
8oD.  577 ;  Wife  and  Children  kept  m  UottuBft— Ui«  Execu- 
tiun.  57d. 

Methodist*  in  Georgia  in  17)2.  733. 

UiantuuOmoh,  IndiHO  Cbi<'f.  Notice  oC  26.  29;  Monument  of, 
29;  GrHHtA  Land  to  Kog(>r  Williaifts  in  1638.  M. 

MifHin,  G««neral  'llioinaii.  alleged  Opponent  of  Washington  at 
Valley  For|!0  in  177&  3:16;  Biuffraphicfil  Sketch  of,  841;  Ad- 
dres«o«  Wiuhington  at  AnnnpoTis,  841, 842. 

MilitiN.  MoeaHchusetts,  reor^ nixed  by  the  ProTinHnl  Congreaa 
in  177(i,  10 :  Pennfylvania.  NumliereurolkMl  in  1775.  lb ;  Nor- 
wicli,  inHrrh  to  Boston  under  Major  John  Durkee  in  1774, 
33;  Join  WHshingtoo'a  Aruiy  in  1776.  226. 

Miller.  CaptHiu,  captured  in  Skirmish  by  l,ee  in  1781, 603. 

Mioisink,  early  Settlement  of— Indian  Deprodntiooa  at,  in  177&- 
9,  101. 

Miniatcrs,  Dritiah,  Donnnciationa  againat,  in  Parliament^  after 
ETacuNtion  of  Boston,  19. 

Minuita,  Pctnr,  first  Ciuvemor  of  New  York.  783w 

Minatc-mcn  in  Virginia  in  1775.505;  In  North  Carolinai  Uni- 
form  oC  583. 

Miranda,  Don  Franciaco  de.  Notice  of.  57L 

Mirror,  New  York,  Reference  to,  lOa 

Mischianza.  FAte  in  177t^.  Andre's  Description  of,  303. 

Mob,  in  l^hilndt'lphia.  in  176^  258 :  lo  N«w  York,  on  arrival  of 
Stamps  in  1765. 788 ;  Stamps  delivered  to  MaTor— Quiet  789. 

Mobeenn  Country.  Notice  of,  28 ;  Invaded  by  NarragaaseU  in 
l<k5,23. 

Molly.  Captain,  at  Fort  Clinton  in  1777.  164;  Cotirago  and 
.  i  Bravery  oC  at  Battle  of  Monmouth— Biosniplutral  tSketch  oi; 
^        361. 

Monckton  ColooeL  killed  at  Baitle  of  Monmootb  in  1778— 
Grave  of  at  Freehold.  36:1. 

Moncll  J.  J.,  Addreaa  o(  at  Dedication  of  Uasbronck  Uoose, 
Newbutfh.  in  1830, 09. 

Monell.  Mrs..  Quotation  from.  99. 

Money,  Taper.  Depreciation  of  in  Soutli  Carolina,  lo  ITBOt  763 ; 
Spurio^^  uin-uliitcd  at  N*-w  York  in  1777.  836. 

Mouk.  General  George  (Duke  of  Albemarle),  Noticn  oC  55Q. 

Monmouth,  Topography  of  :i5<i. 

Moiiro«{.  IVesiileot  Janus,  wonndcd  at  Rattk*  of  Trenton,  227; 
At  Con^tittitionai  Convention  at  Richmond  in  1788^438; 
Anecdote  oC  438. 

Moutagiie.  Alimham,  Notice  of  Public  Ilonae  in  New  York.  787. 

MoutMjniie.  Reverend  Mr,  directetl  by  Washington  to  carry 
Dispati  h  eo  Morrl^town- Captured— Imprisoood  in  Sugar- 
house  ill  New  York.  24  :i. 

Montainte,  Adiniml.  insohmt  Letter  of,  to  Governor  Wanton  in 
1772,  <J1. 

MoiiiKtHiiery.  Captnin.  Notice  of.  .'i76. 

Mouijioin  ry.  Colouel.  iu  F.xpcdition  against  the  Cberokoea  in 
17tK).  tJ45 

Munutoiuirry.  Mnjor,  ki1l>>d  at  Fort  Griswold  in  1781,  44. 

Montmonsuci,  Duke  Do  L^ivnl,  at  SiegD  of  Yorktowa  in  1781, 
515. 

Muniiinrnt,  a*  pulrhral.  of  Miantoiioinoh.  29:  Unoa*,  30;  Will- 
iam WiIliaiiN.  .15:  Truinlmll.  3ii:  Grototi.  46:  Bishop  .Sen- 
bury.  5<>:  Stephen  IiopkiiM.5d:  Gtiv.rnor Ttiok*'. ."W :  Perry. 
67;  In  Memory  of  ilie  rti».iii  at  Mioisink.  Irtl:  Wood.  Wert 
Point.  I;H  :  Ko-ciiM7ko.  IIH;  Vmm  Wwrt.  I9i;  Major  Andr^. 
199:  Ilop|>er.2l4:  IJ.iieml  Mercer,V37:  Peon's  Treaty.  254 ; 
Coloii.i  Cireeoe,  R«d  B«nk.  295;  La  Fnveuc:i26:  Chailiam, 
348;  Woo.ibull,  3«i.">:  l»i.oH.  :I72:  WH-hin^jfon.  IWa  424  :  Na- 
val, at  the  Capitol  Ht  Wmhin.ton.  411:  At  Birth  plaee  of 
Wrt-liliiinon,  4*1 :  WM^l^:nut•'U^  M.rtb.  r.  42:1, 4'^.  428;  Wash- 
inutOM.  Kiehmond.  4  17:  rro|MMi»-d  l.y  (*ongr.-sa  to  bo  crectiMl 
at  Y»»rktowii.527;  G  ni-ral  ICdwnnl  8tev,os.M5:  On  King's 
Mount  tin.  (EM:  Baron  Re  KidK<!(>8:  G*neral  Nai>h.  at  Kulps- 
vilie,  H7.~i:  Colonel  Mnhoin,  707;  Grociie  and  l*ubiski,  at  Sa- 
vannah. 720. 

Moore.  (;i*pt<in  James,  lakes  Prisoners  at  Naaaan  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, in  1777,  2:18. 

Moore,  Colouel,  hi  K.xpedition  against  Southern  Imliant  in 
I7i:i,  T>^\l 

Moort*,  James  elccbMl  Governor  of  South  Carolina  In  1719.746. 

Mtaire.  Colonfl  James.  Notii-e  of.  582:  (.'oramamis  F'xpedition 
H^t'ui't  lli-hlan.l.  rs,  in  North  Carolina,  hi  1776.  584. 

Moore.  Jaiob  B.,  Notiee  «if  12:1. 

Moore.  Judge  Mauriro,  Notice  of.  572. 

Mo«>re,  .*=^Hniiiel.  Notiee  of,  116. 

Muniv.  Thomas.  Qnotnf  on  from.  JWi. 

N.M.re'^  Cnak  BrLLv.  Buttle  at  .^8:». 

Moniviaii.  KMtablislim.nts  at  BtlhUliem.  Pcrnisyhraoia.  and  at 
ail.m.  North  Orolina  —  Nuns  at  Bethleh.  in.  391:  Sellle- 
m  nts  in  North  Carolina  in  1749,565,566;  At  Ebencxer, 
Gt-orgia.  in  IT.CI.  7*2. 

MoruMii,  American  Spy  in  Comwallis'*  Camp,  511. 

Mors  in.  Dr.  John,  biographical  Sketeh  ot  240. 

More  in.  G<«neral  Daniel,  luUfrview  with  Greene  at  Sberrard'a 
Ford  iu  1781.  5!»7  :  Retreats  across  the  Yadkin  on  Approach 
of  Cornwalll*,  600:  Resigns  in  ill  Health,  002;  Biograpbfcid 
Skt-teh  of.  637 ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpens  in  1781,  638. 

Morpeth.  Lor4i.  Quotation  from,  417. 

Morris.  G.  P.,  Quotation  from,  134.  407,  78a 


Morris,  Govmnor  I«onis  Rn  Notice  of;  308. 

Morris,  Major,  btidly  mabiied  in  Skirmish  at  WUtemarsh.  3n. 

Morris.  Robert  renders  pecuniary  Aid  to  American  Army  in 
1776, 232:  Biographical  Sketrh  of  (aee  Sisners  of  DeclaratiM 
of  Indep«>ndeuce,  SunpWmeoO— Large  Fortune  oi;  313 ;  No^ 
tice  of;  .'iO'J. 

Morton,  Charles  F.,  Notice  of;  114. 

Morven.  or  Stockton  Estate  242. 

Motte,  Mrs.  Jacob  (Rebecca  Brewtoo),  biographical  Sketch  o( 
685;  IJer  Patriotism.  6(^ 

Mott,  Edward,  Deputy  Governor  of  Virghiia  in  1705.  471. 

MoUo,  on  Wa«hin(itoti's  Medal.  16;  On  Lord  North's  Medal 
18:  Of  Rhode  Island.  70:  On  Banner  of  Wnshingtoo's  Ufa 
Guard,  120 ;  On  Certificate  of  Membership  of  t3ie  Cinrin- 
nati,  128:  On  Order  of  same.  129;  On  Medal  awarded  to 
Genend  Wayne,  180 :  On  Medal  swarded  to  LientenanKo^ 
onel  Do  Fk-ury,  181 ;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Major  Stewart. 
182 ;  On  Medals  awarded  to  Captnrs  of  Andr«,  205 :  On  Mcdri 
awHrde«l  to  General  Mercer.  237 ;  On  triumphal  Arch  Is 
Washington,  by  Ladies  of  Trenton,  245;  On  Mischiann 
Ticket,  :<04 :  Ot  Knighto  at  the  Miachianza.  303 ;  Go  triam^ 
al  Arches  in  honor  of  Lord  Howe.  306.  307 ;  On  Sword  pre- 
aented  to  La  Fayette,  326;  On  8«-al  of  William  Penn,  at; 
On  Liberty  Bell  in  State  Uouae,  Philaddpbia.  272 :  On  Medd 
awarded  to  Frankl  n.  2f^ ;  On  Banner  of  Pukski  at  Baltimorvv 
3ai ;  On  Giveuooeh's  Statue  of  Washington.  411;  Of  Patiiek 
Henry,  arousing  the  Continent  to  Action.  4:ri ;  On  Mioiatme 
Uorseshoo  presented  to  Spottswood  by  George  I..  472 :  In 
Speech  of  i'atrick  Henry,  502;  On  Great  Seal  of  Virgmia— 


On  Culpepper  Minute-men- Flas.  505:  On  British  Flag. Sit: 
On  Jeflerson's  Seal  ."^8;  On  Silver  Crvarenu  wom^  Pa- 
triots of  North  Carolina,  587;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Geneni 
Morcan.  638;  On  Medal  awarded  to  Colonel  Howard.  Ot: 
On  M»>dal  awarded  to  Colonel  Wariiington,  64 1 ;  (te  Gener 
al  Nash's  Monument  at  KnlpsviUe.  675 ;  On  Medal  awaided 
to  General  Greene,  704 :  On  Efligy  at  Charleston  in  1765, 
747:  Uttered  by  General  Pinckoey,  764 ;  On  Kip  Arms.  803; 
On  Beekman  Arms,  817. 

Moultrie.  William,  in  Kxpedition  against  Chrmkees  in  ]7aa 
646;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  751 ;  Erects  a  Fort  at  Charles- 
ton. 7.'i2:  Bravery  at  Chnrleston  hi  177^  757  ;  Banle  on  Port 
Royal  Island.  7.i9  ;  Marches  tn  Charleston,  and  rmnmands 
there,  7('<0;  Made  IVisuner  at  Charleston  Ui  17da  767. 

Mountain  Men,  Notice  of.  63a 

Mount  Dearborn.  Notice  of,  657. 

Mount  Holly,  Notice  of,  3.^}. 

Mount  Vernon  devcrilie«l,  414.  418. 

Moylan.  Colonel,  at  Boniliardment  of  Boston.  11. 

Mngford,  Captain,  captures  British  Ship  Hope— .Receives  nwr> 
tai  Woun<l  off  Point  Shirley— His  dying  Word^  15. 

Mublenberff.  GencMral  John  P.  0..  at  Baitk)  of  Germantown  in 
1777.  317;  At  Battle  of  Braudywtne  hi  1777— Biographical 
8ket.hof.3Sl. 

Muloyne,  John,  escapes  with  Governor  Wright.  796. 

Munitions  of  War.  mnnuf  icture<i  in  America  prior  to  Revels, 
tion.  18,  .Te3:  S*'isnre  of.  at  Chartestoo.  in  177."i.  750. 

Miirray.  Ilou.  Charies  A .  Notiee  of.  .VK). 

Murray,  John  B..  procures  from  Loudon  Franklin's  Prinlteff> 
prjHS  In  1841,  40?. 

Mnstfrave  CoIoih-L  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777.  316. 

Maiiny  in  American  Cam|i.  in  Suuth«>m  Camputgn.  in  1781, 
705 :  At  Charlestou  m  1781^  776 ;  Of  l*roo|is  of  PennsTlvfliia 
Line,  837. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Work  on  Etypt  in  Brown  University.  63: 
Ili^OpinooofD  claratiou  ot'IiHlepend<nre.  288:  Opinhmei 
a  Fn'o  Press,  460;  Causes  Notes  to  be  forged  on  Bank,  of 
Austria.  836. 

Nash.  General  Francis.  kiPed  at  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1717 
— Biographieal  Sketch  «if.  :i2a 

Nash.  Governor  Aimer,  laographieal  f^etrh  of;  673). 

Nassau  Hall,  College  of  N.w  J.r>M*y  2:18.  24:1. 

Nat  y.  Briiii>h.  proposed  Aagmentatton  of,  on  American  Stalto& 
in  m.*!.  20. 

Naval  Cooimanders  of  Revolution.  88. 

Naval  f»eame«  of  the  Uevolution.  P8. 

Navy  Yard  atGos|Mirt.  Vircinia.  iHO. 

Neeotowance  succ«>ii«  0|Mfhnnranongh — Connpeiled  to  n»> 
knowliflge  .^oren-igi>ty  ofEngland^ — Ceiles  all  l.andstol]if 
Whites  lH;tw*>«-n  PHinunkey  aral  James  Rivers,  439. 

N<>ffro  Plot  at  New  York  in  1741. 786. 

Neil.  ColimeL  In  Battle  at  llorky  McNintin  1780  a\9. 

N«lson.  WilliHm.  acting  Governor  of  VirginHi  in  1770. 473. 

Nflson.  Govcn-nnr Thomas,  Notice  of.  443 :  Grave  of— Kiocmpb^ 
icnl  Sketch  of.  508:  At  Sitcn  of  Yorktown  iu  1781.  517;  Pn- 
triotism  of,  521  ;  Noti«*e  of.  530:  Indicated  by  Jcflcrson  lor 
Governor  of  Virginia  In  1781.  S47. 

NeliK>n,  President  (a-otrh  Tom).  Notice  of.  530. 

Nelson,  Robert  and  WiBiara  captured  te  1781,  549L 

N'-lson's  Ferry.  Notice  of.  703l 

Neutral  Ground  on  tliulson.  Extent  oC  185. 

New  Bedford,  plumlered  \vj  the  Britisb  in  1778.  84. 

Newburth,  Wasbingtmt's  Head-qoartera  at,  99;  Senlenieat4< 
100 ;  Cantonment  of  the  American  Army  at,  in  1780, 8L  lOBL 
104. 

New  Englaod,  Churebea  oC  i 
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Roger  Willimna  in  1734, 33;  vmage*  doMroyed  in  King  Phil- 
ip's W«r,  SH. 

New  Knglnnaera  settle  in  North  Cnrolina  in  1661,  A50. 

New  Hniiiiivkire,  called  upon  hy  Congrvss  for  Funds  to  carry 
on  thtt  WHr  in  1780,  87 ;  Cun>-tituUon  of,  Hdopted  prior  f o 
1776, 269 :  Holtis  Congruss,  in  1776,  relative  to  Declnratiun  of 
Independence.  276. 

New  Jersey,  culled  upon  by  Congress  for  Funds  to  carry  on 
the  VVnr  Hi  1780. 87 ;  Enrly  Settleinent  by  Swedes  in  l&iS— 
Opposition  of  the  Dulch,  'MiQ;  Constitution  uf.  ndopted  prior 
to  i77ii.  28H;  Evacuation  of,  by  BriU<<b.  in  1777,240;  TMlces 
Mensiires  relntive  to  DeulHrnlJon  of  Independpnce  in  1776, 
276;  Ciinfltitiition  ndopted  in  1776.  289:  Early  History  of— 
OratitiHi  ti)  Dulct;  of  Yurie  in  1664,784. 

NeweU,  Tiiiiotby.  Notice  of.  1.3. 

New  Lomlon,  Connecticut,  Settlement  of,  in  1658-59,  29,  41 ; 
Topogntpliy  of.  41.  42.  43;  lis  FortidcHtions — its  Harbor  re^* 
aorteil  to  bv  Captain  Kidd— AI«o  by  British  Fleets— Patriot- 
ism of  tbe  i'eople  in  1774. 41 ;  Vessels  of  War  and  I'riTateers 
sent  from  in  Revolution— l*rizos — Arrival  of  Briiii^h  Fleet, 
nnder  Arnold,  in  1781,  42 ;  Destruction  of  the  Town  and 
ProiM>rty.  4:1:  Cruelties  at  Fort  Griswold— Blockaded  by 
Briil<h  Fleet  in  1813, 45. 

Now  London.  MNrylnnd,  Notice  ot  387.  ^ 

NawmHU,  Dr.  Anthony.  Anecdote  of  bis  Sons,  600. 

Newport  Ithode  Uland.  founded  in  1639.  70;  A  faTorite  Place 
of  reiK)rt  before  tbe  Revolution.  71 :  Quaker  Hill— Attempt 
of  Britii*h  to  destroy  it—  Prescott's  Head-quarters,  67 :  'Ton- 
omy  IJill  — Hubl>ard  House  and  Mill,  68:  Us  Harlior— De- 
strpition  of  British  Sloop  Libmtt  in  1765.  71;  Hostilities  at, 
in  177.\  7'J ;  'i'npourapby  of.  80 ;  Town  RtHrords  of,  sunk  at 
Hell  GiiU*  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton— Recovered  and  sent  back. 
85 :  NhvuI  Seamen  of,  during  Revolution,  88 :  Reduction  of 
InhabitHiits  duritig  Revolution,  88;  Amount  of  Property  de- 
stroye<l  during  Rovolutiou,  89. 

Newport.  Captaiii  (/'hristopher,  sails  for  Virginia  with  Colonists 
in  l6tNi.  4.')i ;  Visits  Powhatan  in  UXH— Returns  to  England, 
452;  lU'vifiu  Virginia  with  Eniigmnts  and  Supplies  in  1608 
— Loitdn  bis  Vessel  wiih  worthleM  Earth,  suppose*!  to  be 
Gobi.  MUil  retonts  to  Kngbtnd.  455:  St4ils  agHin  with  Kmi- 
Itrants  for  Virginia —Slrauded  on  Bermuda  — Proceeds  to 
Janv^towu.  456. 

NewspHjien*.  Auieriran — Connecticut  Gazetteer.  50 :  Newport 
Mercury. 71 ;  Itivingroirs  RuyHl  Gnzetteer.  116. 198.  213,  796, 
797;  N'  vv  YorkM>igMziiie,  I:i6;  Conuesticnt  Jounud— l^rince- 
ton  Wliig,  ^3:1 :  New  Knglanid  Couranr,  249 ;  Tbe  Medley- 
True  AinericMn.  2.')8;  P«  nofiylvnnia  Journal.  259.  270,  'Xil ; 
Penn!>ylvHnia  Evening  I'ost,  261 :  Friends'  Mii*c»  llanr.  262 ; 
Publi<'  I.eilKer,  Pbiladilpbia.  :HI7  :  Maiylnnd  Gazette.  4Ui):  Nn- 
tioHNl  hit.  lliueneer.  4 13 :  Hnlfs  New  York  Journal  4:)2, 4:14, 
786,7»'7.79I,792.7!M».80I:  Viririuin  Gazelle  in  I T.«!,  490;  Vir- 
fflnin  rbizctte  in  17<J8,  469,  b'Mi.  rvT7:  Brolher  JonHthnn,  .526: 
New  York  G»izette  and  I'ost  Boy.  534:  .Siutbern  l.iterarv 
Me*seiiuer..'Vt5:  North  Curoliim  Magazine  or  Uiiivrri<al  Intel- 
ligencer— North  CiirolinN  Guzctte  iind  Weekly  Poi«t  Boy, .%« : 
North  Cariiiina  Weekly  Tunes.  5«W;  Cwpe  Fewr  Mercu»y. 
Ml, 6-2:1:  Wilmington  Chroni.lo.582:  Rabitih  R*gi^t.-r.  622, 
623;  F.<"H-x  Ucuister.  MiisuMchuMMt".  6-.>2  :  M.i><iiii<hnAi>tt'>  Spy 
—South  rHmlina  Gnzcttc  and  Connrry  JouruMl.  i:'J3:  Geor- 
gia Gizette.  725:  New  York  Weekly  JoiiniMl— N.w  York 
Gazett  •.  747.  78«.  7*^7 :  New  York  M.reiiry.  787, 79«.  fOI.  KW ; 
New  York  Weekly  Gtizelte.  786.  TiC  :  Maryland  Joumnl, 
79:1:  ('<iii>tirurioiial  GHZeit. — Li»yal  Auiericnu  GMzeUe,796; 
KnickerlKx  ker  Magazine^  €0i. 

Hewiipaperi*.  Briti«ih -London  G«'neral  Evening  Post,  SOO; 
Mnrtiii't  Miscellany.  471. 

New  »ViiMli*or.  New  York.  Washington's  Head  quarters  at,  in 
n7!».  91.  li:i 

New  York.  .*^t»'te.  railed  npon  by  Consreaa  for  Funds  fo  carry 
oi.  Wiir  ill  I7r^.  87:  r«iiiPtirurioii  of.  tin>t  nrinteil  Ht  Fi^hkilT, 
W5:  A'iopteil  In  1777,  289;  M^afims  t»»ken  hy,  relutive  to 
Deeliiriitiou  of  Imb*!**  iHlenee,  in  1776.  275 

New  >ork  Ciiy,  British  FKet  i^rrives  at,  in  1778.  d4;  Head- 
quHirerti  of  Arnold  in  1780.  209:  Deiiuiiii>trNiSon>h  of  Joy  imd 
Indiunniioii,  on  N>  wii  of  Dfelaratioii  of  lfHiep«>iid  nee.  in  1776 
— ^.■^lrul  tion  of  equestrian  Statue  of  Georire  III..  285:  G-  n- 
erwl  Congress  ronvmea  in  17ri.\  481:  Early  History  of.  782; 
Goveriiiiienl  eftHbliMbeti.  7K):  .S*'ized  by  tbe  En2li^b  in  1764 
—Attempt  to  innzzle  the  l^rc**  in  1732-  Neuni  Pb>t  in  1741. 
786:  Arrival  of  Stumps  in  1765  7Hr(:  Ex«itenieiithndl*uiiin!r, 
788:  Rejoirings  on  Reif  al  of  Simnp  Act- Statue  erected  in 
Honor  of  Pitt,  in  1770.  7i>9:  Muntiurliiu  agaiii><t  Miiiinv  Act 
—Erection  and  cutttni;  down  of  U'.>erty  Pole.  7!NI:  Soldiers 
dlrarmed— Kr.  ctionof  lifih  l.iliertv  P<»1*- — Pobrienl  Conliiion. 
791 :  lnipri><onnient  of  M-nougHJi.  aiul  pMnial  Tr  umph  of 
Toryi'Mi — Arrivnl  of  'IVa^iliip  ftanrif  in  1773-  Deftriiction 
of  the  Te«.  792:  ••  Patrieisn"  imd  ••Tribune"  Parties  formed 
in  1774 — Meeting  of  ProrineiHl  (.*on-.'re#s-  Seizure  of  Arms 
^-Indepemient  Po-t-oflice  eftNlili»hed,  7!KJ;  Arming  of  the 
People — Cloaing of  Ciittombouf-e- Arin^i  seized  by  Sons  of 
Lib*-i  ty — Fortiticutions.  7m :  Ciiptore  of  Brit  sh  Stor»»s — Com- 
miltieH  of  One  Hundred,  795 ;  Removal  of  Cannons  Irmn  Bnt- 
tery— Cannonade  from  the  ^•»«,796;  Destruction  of  Rivins- 
Ion's  printing  Mnteriali*.  797 :  Disarmina  of  1*orie«< — Encamp- 
ment of  Lee.  798;  Preparation  for  Defense  in  1776.  800; 
Tryon's  Plot  lor  destroying  Waslunfton  -  Doclaralion  of  In- 


dependence read  to  American  Army— Destruction  of  Statoa 
of  George  IIL  in  Bowling  Green-OfUrltiFh  Arms  in  Churr  hot, 
iSUl ;  Etl'ect  of  Declaration  of  Indepemiencc— Governor's  Isl' 
and.  Notice  of,  (K)2;  Alarm  at,  on  Arrival  of  British  at  Long 
Island.  805 :  Waf bington  makes  Arran^roents  for  Evarnation 
— Condition  of  Continental  Army — Disposition  of  the  British, 
813;  Attempt  to  destroy  British  Ship  £a^/r.  814:  Evacnation 
by  Americans,  815:  Preparation  of  British  for  Invasion  — 
Fortifications  on  North  part  of  Island,  816;  Flight  of  Ameri> 
cans — Washington's  Murtitication  —  Evncuat'on  by  Ameri- 
cans, 817 :  Great  Fire  at  in  177(>— Trinity  Church,  8i9 ;  Occu- 
pied by  Britisli— Residences  of  Officers — Primins  and  Hospi- 
tals—Second great  Fire  in  1778 — Explosion  of  Powder  Mag» 
zine  by  Lightning,  836;  Evacuntion  by  British  in  1783.  i?38; 
Entrance  of  Amerkans— Washington  parts  with  his  Officers 
—Rejoicings,  839;  Washuigtou's  Departure  lor  AnoapoHs, 
840. 

Nichohis.  Cokmel.  Washington's  Life  Guard,  Notice  of,  120,  43a 

Nicholson,  Francis.  Governor  uf  Maryland,  Notice  of,  389: 
Appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1690 — Succeeded 
by  Aodros  in  1692,  471 ;  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1698— Re- 
moves Seat  of  Government  to  Williamsburg— His  Pbin  to 
unite  all  the  Angln-American  Colonies  disavowed  by  Virginia 
— Memorializes  the  Queen  to  reduce  all  tlte  Colonies  nnder 
a  Viceroy— Dinappointcd — Succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
in  1705, 471 ;  Succeeds  Moore  as  Goremor  of  South  CaroUai% 
74a 

Nicobi.  Colonel,  addretset  Letter  to  Washmgton,  proposinf 
a  King  lor  America.  104;  Rebuked,  105. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  assumes  Functions  of  Governor  orcr  New 
Netherlands  in  1664.  784. 

Nixon,  John,  first  read  Declaration  of  Independence  to  ttm 
People  in  1776,  273. 

Noddle's  Island  refurtified  by  Colonel  Gridley  in  1775.  ISl 

NoU;n,  H.  S..  Quotations  from.  39a  398. 

Non-confonnifts  banished  t'roin  Virginia  In  1645.  459. 

Norfolk,  eariy  History  of.  5:12;  Rendezvous  for  British  Fleet  la 
1775  .'134:  Bombi.rded  by  British  in  1776,  537;  Taken  hy 
British  in  1779,  5.18. 

North  Castle.  Andrd  at  after  his  Arrest,  188. 

Norristown.  Notice  of.  3.10. 

North  Carolinn.  foremost  in  taking  Steps  toward  Tndcpenik 
encc,  275:  ConfMutiim  of.  adopted  in  1776,  2^9:  F>rly  Hia- 
tory-«*f,  449.  450,  fiS»  :  First  Charter  of.  ffranb>d  to  Heath  in 
16:i0.  .'>59:  Hii^toricul  Society  of— Old  Bible  brought  o%-er  by 
Durant  in  16H2,  559;  FnnilameutuI  Coiu^titutioiis  of  Shitfcea- 
bury  and  Locke  In  1669— Extent  of  Iho  Province.  5fio ;  Ab- 
rogHtioii  of  ibe  Constitution — Government  OHioers  impris- 
oned— Sothel  bani^hed.  .Vil :  Fir>t  I.cgislMiive  Ai>seuibly  con- 
venes at  Kdenton  in  IT3I.  56:};  ApjMUnts  Delegiites  to  Con* 
tinental  Congress  at  PhUHdelphia  in  177.1— Provincial  Con- 
gn'pa  convenes  at  N«  wU'm  In  1775,580;  Provincial  Congn>ss 
Ht  Hilii«liorou|!h.  .''^1 ;  Direct  £tnii«sion  of  Bill>«  or('rcdit.583; 
Royal  Governinent  of.  ends  in  1776 — Organization  under  VL^ 
imlilicaii  ConHiliition — Nmncs  of  slate  and  m  litary  Officers 
— .•^eai,  ft^:  .<tate  Li-gi<>lature  convenes  Ht  Hilli<horou^h.ffiSL 

North  Citroliniani*,  PatriotiKin  of,  577,  .'V78;  I'ontriimte  to  the 
Ri'lief  of  Bo-tonians,  .')79,  htH ;  Aiqtrore  of  Contim  ntid  Con- 
gress. .'>7n.  .t80  ;  Hold  generM]  Convention  in  1774- Ueprobata 
Tea  ami  other  Dutit^  —  Syni|>aihiz«t  wlib  ^IM*SMrbu^ctt»— 
Si!:n  Non-iioportation  Affnenn  nt  57!>;  Anpulnf  r><-|>niies  to 
Contineiitnl  fonare*.^— .<»<!'ze  Cannon  «t  Ke\vl>ern.  ."iPO:  Di- 
rect MMrtiii's  Pniclamiition  to  \ns  burned  hy  ronnnon  Hang- 
man— Provide  for  rai"'ng  imd  equipping  iniHiHry  Force  for 
DefeiHP  of  Liberty,  582 ;  Supnrut<.d  from  South  Carol.na  in 
1719,  746. 

NortJi.  G.nerid  W..  .Stculvn's  Aid— Blograi  hicMl  Sketch  of.  342. 

North,  Lord,  pn>|HXNs  coneillMtory  Bills  n'bitive  lu  Diiiurdert 
in  Ain<  Hciciu  1778  346:  Rills  |Nisred — Ap)x>«nitiu  niof  Com- 
iiiiftfioif  r»i.  347 ;  IliJ<'ct>d  by  Anuncaus,  349;  Revtgns  hi* 
Office.  777. 

Norton.  Co'onel,  at  B«lt!o  of  Gu'lford  in  1781.  609. 

Norwieb.  C(inn<-<  lieui.  IndiNii  History  of.  *J:>.  2!h  .S««tl lament ofc 
in  I6.'i9 — Muhc^'Hn  i  Vmetery— Ui»c*hVi«  MonniiM>nt-S|>iritof 
the  l'eo|il  •  in  Revolutiim.  :tO:  Ceb  brntion  under  Tree  of 
Liberty- Honori*  to  John  Wilke*- — Putrioiic  1'own  M<etinf 
— Iteiievub  n<-e  of  ihe  People.  :tl :  Mililin  iiuircb  to  Boi>ton  to 
1774,  :i»:  Birtbplme  of  Aiimld.  :i6:  Forim  r  Re^illence  of 
(Tuverniir  Iluntinpton.  :I8  -  His  Fmnlly  VhuIi — 1*iinil)  of  Gen- 
rrnl  Jab.  z  Huntington -The  old  Burylug-gronnd.  39;  Old 
Men  of  4(1. 

No-e.  Anibuny's,  Notice  of.  163:  Origin  of  Name,  169. 

NolUy.  'iTioinai*.  Governor  ol  Miiryland  in  1678.  :«'9. 

Niinx.  MorMviHii.  Ht  Befhl<  b<  in,  I'repiire  Hud  present  aBanmr 
to  Pnlutki,  :)91 ;  Longfellow's  Ilyiiin  on  \U  Cou!>ucrHtiun.  :I93. 

Oath  of  Fonnders  of  Rlio«!e  Inland.  70;  Of  Allegiance  ndminls- 
t-  H'd  to  Officers  of  AinoricMn  Army  Iwfon*  leiiving  Vnlley 
Forg«',  .V>2 :  Of  Snpreinn<  y  defineil.  .'195 :  Of  Allef^nnce  to 
American  t^ans*'.  Inkeii  hy  People  of  Cnhokia  in  I77»»,  496: 
Of  Vt-ngeimce  of  Dunmore  at  VVilliNmsburg,  in  1775,  504. 

Observaiorr,  RogirsV.  near  Valley  Forge,  333. 

Oceatunk.  Notice  of.  419. 

O'coquan,  Notice  of.  419. 

Officers,  American,  Disratiafiiction  of.  in  1783- Hold  privali 
Meeting  at  Newborg,  107 ;  Send  anonynnns  Addresses  to  tbe 
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Army.  107,  106 ;  Addnued  by  Wnthiiiaton— Send  Proceed- 
ings of  Meeting  to  CongtvsK.  109;  UuNnimoutly  ivject  Prop- 
omtiont  of  anonymona  Addrettes,  110;  Not  CHlled  by  their 

f roper  lltle*  by  British,  116:  Of  Wmhinfton'*  Life  Gaord, 
20;  Medical,  in  Americiin  Army  in  1777,  340;  Oeneml, 
Namefl  of,  appointed  in  Continental  Army  in  1777,241 ;  Dia- 
position  of,  in  ITH,  297 ;  Boldneaa  oC  at  Philadeipfaia,  in  1778. 

OAcors,  British,  excite  Indiana  against  Whites  after  Battle  of 

Bunker  Hill.  497. 
Officers,  French,  cantoned  at  Lebanon  in  1790,  32 ;  Arrive  at 

WiUiHnuburg.  Virginia,  in  1781,  513. 
Ogden,  Colonel  Aaron,  succeeds  General  Thomas  Pinckney  as 

President  General  of  Society  of  the  Cindnnnti,  129 ;  Embassy 

of.  to  Pnulus's  Hook— BiogntphicAi  Sketi-h  of.  200;  At  Battle 

of  Monmoath.  362;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  519. 
Ogilvie,  Mrs  ,  Notice  of,  135. 
Ogle.  Captain,  at  Siege  of  Port  Henry  In  1777,  49a 
Oglethorpe,  General  James,  biosraphical  Sketch  oU  721 ;  Com- 

mands  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  ITKI — In  Expedidoa 

aSHtnst  dt  Augustine  in  1740— Repulsed  Spaniards  in  1742, 

723. 
O'Hara,  General,  surrenders  Comwallis's  Sword  at  Yorktown. 

5'M ;  At  BatUe  of  Cowan's  Ford,  598 ;  In  Battle  of  Guilford. 

609. 
Ohio  Company.  Formation  of.  in  1749.  472 ;  Complain  of  In* 

cursions  of  the  French  on  their  Territory.  473. 
Old  Dominion,  Origin  of  its  Application  to  Virginia,  450. 
Oidhnm.  C<ilouel.  in  Expeditiun  to  the  Haw  in  1781.  592. 
Old  Point  Comfort.  VirginiH.  early  History  of,  531. 
O'Nell.  Colonel  WilliMm,  Norice  of.  592. 
Opecbancanoufffa,  captures  John  Smith  in  1607.453;  Succeeds 

Powhatan,  458;  Made  Prisoner  in  1646— Dies  in  Captivity. 

459. 
Ornngpburg.  South  Carolina.  History  of.  096. 
Orange  County.  New  York,  first  Settlement  of,  101 :  Citizens 

oC  erect  Monument  in  Memory  of  the  Slain  at  Battle  of  Min- 

isink.  in  1822.  103. 
Orkney.  EhtI  of,  succeeds  Nicholson  as  Governor  of  Virginia 

in  1705— Exercises  Functions  of  his  Office  through  Deputies 

Mott.  Jennings,  and  Spottswood.  471. 
Orme,  Colonel,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Dnqnesoe  in  1755, 

479. 
Ornc.  General  Azor,  appointed  M«Jor  General  by  Washington 

in  1776.  10. 
Orr.  Nathan.  Notice  of.  617. 

Osl>orn,  Sir  Diinrers.  commits  Suicide  in  1753, 788. 
Osborne.  James,  Notice  of.  617. 
Oaborne.  Jnmes  W..  Notice  oC  616. 619. 
Osborne's  Hill.  Notice  ot  381. 
Oswnld.  Colonel  Eleazer.  at  Battle  of  Monmoath — Bk>graphical 

Sketch  ot,  :i57. 
Outbreaks  in  North  Carolinn  in  1770.  573. 
Owaneko.  Indian  Warrior.  Notice  of,  29. 
Oyster  Bay,  Simcoe's,  Camp  at,  833. 

Pabodle,  W.  J..  Quotation  from.  216. 

Paea.  forewarned  of  Indian  Massacre  at  Jamestown  in  1622, 
458. 

Paca,  William.  Nortce  ot,  402. 

Pace.  Governor,  Notice  of.  454. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  ••  Common  Sense."  274.  275;  His  ••  Crisis" 
ordered  to  be  Imrned  by  British  Ministry— Not  an  Atheist- 
Stanzas  to  \Avrd  Howe.  27.5. 

Palace,  Tryon's,  at  Newhem.  North  Carolina,  570. 

Palatines  (German),  Settlement  oi;  in  South  Carolina  in  1748- 
55.746. 

PalUades.  Hudson  IHver.  Notice  oC  19.S. 

Palmer,  Edmund  (Spy).  Place  of  his  E^ecntton,  172: 

Pamphlets,  quaint  Titles  oC  55. 

Parounkey  River  described,  429. 

Paoli  Tavern,  Pennsylvania.  369. 

Papers  found  in  Andrd's  Stockings.  153, 187. 

Parallels  defined.  517. 

Parker,  Admiral  Hyde,  Notice  of,  78;  His  Rndenesa  to  Misc 
Bryan.  732. 

Pariter,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  in  command  of  British  Qouadron  at 
NeW|>ort  In  1776,  73;  At  Cape  Fear  River.  589;  At  Charles- 
ton, 753. 

Parker.  James.  Printer,  In  New  York  in  1765, 534. 

Parks.  John,  of  Elizabethtown,  Maryland,  compelled  to  bam 
his  Tea  in  1774,402. 

Parliament,  English.  Debates  o<;  In  1775— Address  responrive 
to  the  King's  Speech,  IV ;  Deltate  ui.  relative  to  sending  Ger- 
man Troops  to  America,  20.  21 ;  Warm  Debate  in.  reUitive 
to  France  and  America  in  1778.78:  Debate  in,  relative  to 
American  Independence  In  1778.  347;  Scene  oC  painted  by 
Copley.  348 ;  Proceedings  in,  on  Receipt  of  Snrrdnde^  of 
C^rnwallis.  528,  612;  Declares  War  ended,  777. 

Pariiament,  Irish,  vote*  for  Troopa  to  enter  British  Service  to 
fl^t  Americans.  20. 

Paroles  of  Honor  of  Burgovne's  captured  Army,  25. 

Parsons.  General  Samnel  H..  takes  Possession  oc  Peekdclll  after 
Invasion  of  British  In  1777— Blogra|rtiical  Sketch  of;  174.         | 

pMses,  Arnold's,  to  Smith,  Anderson  (Andrd),  aod  others,  151 ;  . 
Negro  Slaveryt  P«Dalty  of,  6B7. 


Patent  Office,  United  States,  Notice  of,  406. 

*•  Patricians*'  and  *'  Tribunes,"  Partiea  formed  at  New  York  la 
1774,  793. 

Patroon  System,  adopted  In  New  Yoric  in  1629,  783. 

Paulding.  James  fU  Quotation  from,  448. 

Paulding.  John,  Monument  of;  near  Peekskfll.  171 ;  Awarded 
Medal  by  Congress  for  FideUty,  205 ;  Applies  to  Coogress  te 
1817  for  Angmentation  of  Annuity— Opposed  l^  Th^mswlgn. 
206. 

Paulding.  William.  Notice  o(  171. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  biographical  Sketch  6i,  409. 

Perk.  Bttla,  Notice  of,  31. 

Pedagogue,  New  England.  Notice  of.  697. 

Peddler,  Yankee,  Enterprise  of,  555. 

PeckskilL  Washington's  Headquarters  a^  in  1781, 113;  Nolle* 
of— Its  eariy  Settlement,  169. 

Peggy*  Tea  Ship,  burned  at  Annapolis  hi  1774.  401. 

Pemberton,  James.  Clerk  of  yearly  Quaker  Meeting  in  PUa 
delphia  in  1775— Testimony  oC  relative  to  Provincial  CooveB- 
tion,  261 ;  Sent  to  Virginia,  262. 

Pemberton.  John,  Proprietor  of  London  ColTee  hooae,  Pklla 
delphia.  in  1780— Peculiar  Lease,  259. 

Pendleton,  Edmund.  President  of  General  Cooventioo  of  Deld' 
gates  at  Williamsburg  in  1776,  505. 

Penn,  Admiral  Sir  William,  Father  of  the  Founder  of  Penaiyl- 
vania.  Notice  of.  2S2;  Pennsylvania  named  after,  2531 

Penn,  (3ovemor  William,  biographical  Sketch  of— Reedvea 
Grant  of  Land  from  Charles  IL.  in  1681,  named  Penoayh*- 
nhb— Proceeds  with  Emigrants  to  New  Castle,  in  Ddaware, 
in  1682— Annexes  Delaware  to  his  Territory— His  Tr«Bty, 
253;  Effect  of  his  just  Dealings  with  the  Indiims— Treaty 
Monument— Treaty  Tree.  254  ;  Founds  PennsylvNula  Com- 
monwealth and  City  of  Philadelphia.  255;  Imprisoned  on 
Death  of  Charles  11.— Provincial  (Sovemmetit  taken  from 
him  in  169-2— Proprietary  Kighu  restored  in  1694— His  Heirs 
—His  Seal.  256 ;  His  parting  Messace  to  PruvinciMl  Assembly 
in  1708. 257 ;  Portrait  of.  in  Independence  Hall  l*hUadelpfai^ 
271 ;  Residence  in  PhiUdelphia  and  near  Bordentown.  300; 
One  of  the  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey.  784. 

Penn.  John.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  I'enn^lvania — Stin  up 
rebellious  Spirit  in  C^olooics- At  War  with  IndiBiM— OfKcs 
Bounties  for  their  Scalps  in  1764.  257 ;  Returns  to  Eagfamd 
in  1771.  260;  Arrest  and  Removal  oC  262. 

Penn.  Richard,  lays  Petiti<ni  of  CongreM  before  Geor^B  IIL- 
Kzamined  before  Hitfise  of  Lords,  17 ;  Appointed  Lieutensot 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771,  26QL 

Pennsylvania  called  upon  by  C<mgress  for  Funds  to  carry  oa 
Wnr  in  1780,  87;  Origin  of  Name  of,  253;  Ponnded  by  Wai- 
iam  Penn  in  1682— Second  Provindal  Aasembly  oC  convened 
at  Phihidelphia  in  1683, 255 :  Takes  no  eflective  Memmrm  nV 
ntive  to  DeclMrNtion  of  Independence,  276;'  ConstitatioB  of 
adopted  in  1776,  289. 

Penni^lvania  Journal,  Quotation  from,  270L 

Percival,  James  G.,  Quotation  from,  134,  373,  440. 

Percy,  Earl  Error  corrected  concerning  his  Death.  382;  h 
command  nt  New  York  in  1776,  804. 

Percy.  (Seorgo,  delegated  as  President  of  Londoo  Company  by 

Perkins,  Captain  Erastus.  Notiee  of.  39;  At  Battle  of  Baakei 
Hill— Curious  Circuinstanco  in  Births  of  his  Family,  40. 

Person,  Thomas.  Notice  oT,  589. 

Perth  Amboy,  Origin  of  Name  of— Its  early  Histoiy,  217. 

Peters,  Hugh.  Quotation  from,  51. 

Peters,  Kichard,  Anecdote  oC  509. 

Petersburg,  eariy  History  oC  542;  Topography  oC  544,  545? 
HtHid  quarters  of  Arnold  and  PhiUipa,  at  Mrs.  BoUiaifa  im 
1781. 545.  * 

Petition  of  Peter  Harrfo  (Indian),  656. 

Phifer,  John.  Grave  oC  61& 

Phiier,  Martin.  Notice  of.  615. 

Philadelpbia,  founded  1iy  Penn  in  1682.  255;  ChrM  Ctmnh, 
24a  249:  Grave  of  Franklin.  949;  Opposition  of  Inbdbitanli 
to  tHamp  Act— They  resolve  to  cease  miportin^r  British  Goods 
while  it  is  In  force — Resolve  to  Hb^tain  from  Mutton— Tb  re* 
strain  usual  Expenses  of  Funerals— Toll  muflBed  Bells  on  Ar- 
rival of  Stamps— Hoist  Cofors  half-m»t.  2!i6;  Rejoidngsaa 
Repeal  of  Stamp  Act.  259 :  Excitement  on  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. :i»5:  Form  Non-{m|iortatioQ  League  Conoall- 
tees  of  Correspondence,  dtc.— Destroy  Ten,  260 ;  Cuotlaeoial 
Coneress,  265 ;  Declaretion  of  Independence.  273 ;  IfaaBrkoK 
BuildingB— Slate-roof  House  and  its  Associaticma.  3(10 ;  Pena^ 
House— L<ixley*s  Hoofe— Mrs.  DarrHfa,301 ;  Swedi4i  Clrar^ 
—Wharton's  Nanrion  House  in  1778  described,  303 ;  Piovost 
Prison.  :)07 ;  Washington  Sqiuve— Office  of  Secretary  of  Pot 
eign  Affairs— Secretary's  Aids,  308 ;  British  Fortiflratknur- 
Kncampment  of  Howe — His  Residence— Public  Boildius  fa 
1779,  309;  l.oas  of  Frigate  Dilaware—Torpedoes  sent  down 
the  River  from  Bordentown— Battto  of  the  Kegs,  310:  Afana 
during  the  MifK:hianza  F^tp— IntereatSng  Places  la  ViriiriQr 
ot,  311 :  Patriotism  of  its  Women.  3i2?ValQe  of  CoBK»s- 
tions  in  Clothing  to  Continental  Sokliera,  313:  British  aoid 
Partiea  from,  to  plunder  nrlg^boriDg  Territory— Qaeca^ 
Rangers— Advertisements  for  Recruits,  343;  £vac«alid  by 
British tai  1778, 353;  Topography oC 388;  ProceediiMs aLeo 
Receipt  of  latelligenee  of  SorreDdar  of  CorawaUii^  981;  li» 
moval  of  CoogrsM  from,  837. 
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Phillips,  Oeneral  WilUam,  left  in  commaod  of  BargOTDe*!  eiip- 
tire  TrooiM  in  1778,  35.  551 ;  Cluinicter  oC  25;   Writes  im. 

Sndent  Letter  to  General  Hei^th  while  Prisoner  of  War.  96; 
oinii  Amqld  at  Portsmouth  in  1781— Proceeds  to  City  Point, 
540:  Headquarters  at  Petersburg,  545:  Bams  the  Barracks 
and  Flttur  at  Chesterfield  Court  House— Destroys  much  Prop- 
erty on  James  River— Returns  to  Petersburg- Dies— Biog> 
raphy  of,  546. 

PhillTpse.  Frederick,  Notice  of.  140;  Manor  of.  191.  632. 

Phillipse.  Miss  Mary,  alleged  Reftisal  to  accept  Hand  of  Wash- 
ington—Marries  Roger  Morris,  141 ;  Portrait  ot,  833. 

Pickaway  Plains,  Ohio.  Topography  of,  488. 

Pickens,  Colonel  Andrew,  in  Expedition  to  the  Haw  in  1781, 
59-2 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpens.  in  1781,  639 ;  In  Expedition 
MKainst  Cherokees  in  1760.  646,  648 ;  At  Siege  of  Augusta- 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  717. 

Pickering.  Qenernlllmothy.  succeeds  General  Reed  in  1777,241. 

Pierson,  Jeremiah.  Notice  of.  211. 

Pigot,  Sir  Robert,  in  command  of  British  Troops  at  Rhode 
bland  in  1778,  81 ;  Supersedes  General  Prcscott  at  Newport 
in  1778.  85. 

Picot  GHllcy  captured  and  conveyed  to  Stonhigton  in  1778,  96. 

Piflory  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  557. 

Plnrkney,  General  Chiirlca  C.  succeeds  Hamilton  as  President 
General  of  iJociety  of  the  Cincinnati  hi  1805, 129;  President 
of  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  in  1775,  789 ;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of.  763. 

Pinckney,  General  Thomas,  succeeds  General  Charles  C.  Pinek- 
ney  as  President  General  of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in 
18*i6,  129;  Biographical  Sketch  of,  758. 

Pine  Robbers,  Notice  of.  454. 

Pipe.  Captain.  Indian  Sachem,  in  faror  of  British— Plans  frus- 
trated  by  White  Eyes,  250. 

Pirates  on  Coast  of  Carolina,  preceding  1729,  562;  On  New 
Enclnnd  Coast  in  1700,  7a5. 

Pitt,  William  (Earl  of  Chatham),  opposed  to  American  Inde- 
pendence—His Speech  in  Parlinment,  347;  Biographical 
Sketchof- Accountof  his  Death,  348;  His  Funeral  and  Monu- 
roent,  349 .  Commences  his  Ministry  in  1757— Prepares  Plan 
for  Campaign  acaiost  French  and  Indians  in  1756, 479;  Stat- 
ue of.  at  New  York,  789 :  Destroyed  by  British  in  1776— Car- 
icatiired  in  London.  790. 

r*itt,  William  (the  young>T).  Remarks  in  Parliament  on  News 
of  Cornwallis's  Defent  612;  Causes  Assignats  to  be  forged, 
to  deprec:|ate  Currency  of  France,  836. 

Planetariura  of  Rittenhouse  in  College  of  New  Jeraer,  24.3. 

Plantations,  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  claimed  by  Plym- 
outh nnd  MaMachusetts  in  1643— United  under  the  same 
Government  in  1644,70:  Separation— Governed  by  Codding- 
ton  in  1 65 1 -Reunited,  71 ;  Green  Spring,  446;  Coke's,  447; 
Gee's.  555:  Cameron's.  557;  Howe's  at  Brunswick,  ravaged 
by  romwnllls  iu  1776.  589;  O'NeiVs,  near  the  Haw,  592; 
Colonel  Holt's,  nt  Battleground  of  the  Haw,  593 ;  Captain 
Wahabs  Skirmish  at.  in  1780.  625;  Of  Mrs.  Motte.  683. 

Platte.  Ebenezer  S..  taken  Prisoner  in  1775,  726. 

Plum  Island,  or  Plum  Point,  Topography  of;  113;  Redoubt  on, 
114. 

Plymouth  Company,  Formation  oC  in  1606— Names  of  Mem- 
bers of.  451. 

Pocahontas.  Notice  of.  446;  Saves  the  Life  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  454 ;  Warns  him  of  Conspiracy  to  destror  Settlers- 
Kept  as  Hodtage  by  Cnptain  Argall  —  Released— Receives 
Bnpti»m  —  Mnrri«>s  Rolfe — Accompanies  him  to  England  — 
Diet— Assumed  Name  of.  434  ;  Her  Descendants,  454,  545 ; 
Wanhbasin  at  Petersburg,  553. 

Poe,  K.dzar  X.,  QnotatJon  from.  .189. 

Pop.  Mm  ,  Patriotism  of— Her  Interview  with  La  Fayette  in 
1824.  3I>4. 

Polk,  Colonel  William,  at  BntUe  of  Cowan's  Ford  in  1781, 599; 
Biogrnphical  Sketch  of,  700. 

Polk.  Colonel  Thomas,  Notice  of,  617;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 

Polk.'Ewklel,  Notice  of.  617. 

Polk,  President  James  K..  Ancestors  of.  617. 

Poison.  CnptHin.  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Duqucane  in  1754,  476. 

Pompey.  Negro  Spy.  at  Stony  Point— Notice  oC  176. 

Pond.  Pyle.'s,  described.  593.  ^ 

Poor,  General  Enoch,  encampment  at  Barren  Hill,  under  La 

Fayette,  in  1778— Biogrnphical  Sketch  of.  328. 
Pope,  Alexander.  Quotation  from.  51. 
Popham.  Major,  succeeds  General  I^wis  as  President  General 

of  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1844.  129. 
Population  of  Baltimore  in  1850,  390;  Of  North  Carolina  hi 

f62?».562. 
Portsmouth.  Vh-einla.  evacuated  by  British  in  1781. 510;  Taken 

by  British  in  1779,  538 :  Also  in  1780,  539 ;  Eariy  History  of, 

540. 
Potter.  Charles,  Quotation  from.  266. 

Post-office,  independent  established  at  New  York  in  1775. 793. 
Postelle.  Captain,  and  MiOor  in  Southern  Campaign,  under 

Marion,  772. 
Potts.  Isaac,  obserres  Washington  at  Prayer  at  Valley  Forge, 

336. 
Potts.  Stacey  G ,  Notice  of,  245. 
Powder,  manufactured  In  America  prior  to  1T76, 18;  Antloni- 

ty  of;  Use  of  known  by  Roger  Bacon  and  the  CUaese.  67 ; 


I  Supposed  to  have  been  plaoed  under  Magasine  at  WnHams- 
bnrg  by  Dunmora  Ui  1775.  504 ;  Seizure  of;  by  Loyahsta  in 

I      Carolina,  in  1776.  649;  In  Geoi^a  in  1774.  726;  Seizure  oC 
by  Americans,  at  St  Augustine,  in  1775,  751. 
Powhatan,  Settlement  oC  Ui  1609,  433l 

Powhatan,  visited  by  Captains  Newport  and  Smith  hi  1607, 453; 
Condemns  Smith  to  Death,  454  ;  Death  of;  In  1621.  456. 

I  Pratt  Charles  (Earl  of  Camden),  biographical  Sketch  of,  400. 

'  Prayer,  first  in  Congross.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6,  267 ;  Adams's 

I      Account  of —  Proposed  by  Cushing—  Opposed  by  Jay  and 

I      Rutledge,  268 ;  Ot  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  366. 

{  Premiums  ottered  for  Manufactures  in  North  Carolina  in  1775, 

>  582. 
Prescott  General,  horsewhipped  by  Alden  for  Insolence  at  hi# 
Table,  35  ;  Encampment  at  Newport  in  1777,  67,  74  ;  His 
Character,  74 ;  Tyranny  and  bad  Conduct  75 ;  Captured  by 
Colonel  Barton,  76 ;  Conveyed  to  the  Hudson— Exchanged 
for  General  Lee.  77,  .352:  Resumes  command  of  BriOsh 
Forces  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1777— Makes  predatory  Excur- 

I  slon  to  Warren,  Bristol,  and  Tiverton,  77;  Headquarters, 
76. 80 ;  Exchanged  for  General  Sullivan,  814. 

j  Preston,  Senator,  Anecdote  o(  and  the  old  Lady  at  King's 

I      Mountain.  632. 

I  Princeton,  Topography  of.  235;  Monoment  to  General  Mercer 
at  237 ;  Nassau  HaU,  Princeton  Cqf  lege,  238 ;  Session  of  Con- 

I      gress  at  1783,  837. 

;  Piintingpress,  Franklin's,  Notice  of;  406;  First  established  in 

I  North  Carolina  in  1764.  566. 
Prisonera  of  War.  American,  taken  by  British  during  1776— 
Brutal  Treatment  of  American,  at  Fort  Griswold.  in  1781— 
Miantondmoh,  28 ;  Their  Sufferings  mitigated  by  Miss  Led- 
yard,  45 :  <3eneral  Prescott  and  his  Aid  captured  near  New- 
port in  1777,  77;  Canonchet  94;  King  Phillip,  his  Wife  and 
Son,  in  1676.  95;  British,  taken  by  Americans,  224 ;  Arnold's 
Oarsmen  released  in  New  York  br  Clinton,  in  1780,  150 ; 
Hessians  taken  at  Battle  of  Trenton  m  1776, 228;  British  tak 
en  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1777.  238 ;  American,  taken  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Germantown — Treatment  of.  in  Philadelphia,  307 ; 
British,  taken  in  Skirmish  near  Brandy  wine  in  1777,  376 ; 
American,  wounded,  left  after  Battle  of  Brandy  wine.  385; 
British,  taken  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1781,  436;  At  Charles 
City  Court  House.  444 :  At  Spencer's  Ordinary.  465;  Taken 
by  Washington,  near  Fort  Necessity,  in  1754. 475. 476 ;  Amer- 
ican, taken  at  Yorktown.  519;  British,  taken  at  Yorktown. 
526 :  BriUsh.  at  Norfolk.  In  1775, 536 :  American,  taken  at  Os^ 
home's  in  1781.  545 ;  British,  at  Charfottesrille.  551 :  South- 
em  Indians  captured  by  Colonel  Moore  in  171.3.562:  By 
Tryon  in  I771.,*i78;  At  ftoore's  Crock  Bridge.  588:  Tories 
taken  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  1780  — At  the  Ci»w 
pens,  634  ;  To  the  Cherokees,  646 ;  At  Hanging  Rock,  663; 
At  Ruseley's.  666:  Near  Camden,  674;  At  Fort  Motte.  686; 
At  Fort  Granhy.  6«l:  At  Nelson's  Ferry.  706;  At  Fort  Wat- 
son. 707;  Tories  on  Kettle  Creek.  712;  At  Brier  Creek,  714; 
At  Aususta,  719;  At  Savannah,  732 ;  At  Hickory  Hill  in  177«». 
734  :  At  Charleston.  767;  Taken  to  St  Augustine  in  1780— 
Their  Sufferings  at  Haddrell's  Point  768;  At  Brooklyn,  810; 
Exchange  of  Sullivan  for  Prcscott— Stirling  for  Brown.  814 ; 
At  Fort  Washington,  827 ;  Captured  by  Major  Talhnadve.  833. 
Privateers,  sent  from  Norwich  and  N«w  London  in  1777. 42 ; 
Sent  from  Newport  in  1775,  73;  British,  captured  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  1791,  436. 

Prizes.  American,  brought  Into  Newport  by  the  British  In  1775 
— Recapmre(i,.73:  Destroyed  at  New  Bedford  in  I77a  884 ; 
Galley  Pi^ot,  cnptured  by  Talbot  snd  brought  to  Stoning 
ton  in  177a  96 :  British  Frigate  Romohis,  and  two  Privateers, 
brought  to  Yorktown,  436 ;  The  Romulus  brought  into  New 
port  in  1781.  540. 

Proclamation,  cruel,  of  Clinton,  at  Charleston  in  1780, 767. 

Protestants,  French  and  German,  settle  in  Carolina  in  170T. 
1709.562. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founded  by  Roger  Williams  In  163a 
54  ;  Arrival  of  French  Troops  at  in  1782— Their  Camp- 
ground described  —  Burial  ground  —  Head  quartera  of  La 
Fayette— Roger  Williams's  Spring.  57 ;  Old  Tavern- lis  As- 
sociations— Destruction  of  Tea  in  Market  Square  in  1773i  58. 

Provost  attacks  Port  Royal  Island  in  1779, 760 ;  Befoit)  Charles 
ton,  760 ;  Retreat  from  Charleston,  761. 

Psalm  lxxiv.,3.  Quotation  from,  421. 

Push.  James,  hung  by  Tryon  in  1771,  .'S77. 

Pulaski.  Count  Caslmtr.  stationed  at  Minishak  In  177g.79— Or 
dered  to  South  Carolina,  under  Lincoln.  101 :  At  Battle  ot 
Germantown  in  1777.  318—  Appointed  Brigadier  in  Conti 
nental  Army  in  1777 — Visits  La  Fayette  while  recovering 
from  Wound  at  Moravian  Establishment  at  Bethlehem.  391 ; 
Receives  Banner  from  Moravian  Nuns — Killed  in  Conflict 
at  Savannah  in  1779,  392,725;  Biographical  Sketch  of— Ifis 
Seal,  735. 

Puritans,  narrow  Views  of.  at  Salem,  in  1634.  53 :  Capture  and 
sell  Indians  as  Slaves,  95;  Tolerated  in  Virginia,  459;  lafla. 
ence  of.  566. 

Putnam,  Gteneral  Israel,  at  Boston  after  the  Evacontlen  by  the 
British  in  1776.  14;  Letter  of.  to  Washington,  on  Privatioas 
of  SoMlera  in  Hudson  Highlands  and  Valley  Forgo  in  177% 
137:  Plan  for  attacking  Britbh  at  Staten  and  Long  Islaada. 
Paulns's  Hook  (Jersey  City),  and  New  York,  in  1777. 1«< 
Deceived  by  Messenger  Waterlmry.  167i  Laconic.  U'tterJ^ 
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CUaton  relathre  to  Bpr,  ITS;  Plaoed  to  eMsamd  of  Phita- 
ddphia  in  1776,  223 ;  FsrempCorily  ordered  to  King's  Ferry 
hj  Uamilton — Censored  on  retum  to  Uead-qoartors,  997 ; 
BWraphkal  Sketch  oC  806. 
Pyle,  Colonel.  Notice  of;  576 ;  Woonded  in  Battle  on  Ibe  Hew 
—Eseepes,  583. 

(^Mker  mil,  TVipofrephy  oC  64,  SQr  83, 80. 

Qoskers,  Deputation  oC  waits  apoo  Rochembeea  at  Phikdel- 
pbie,  55;  Of  PfaUadelpbia.  in  fmror  of  Boyal  Cause,  S25, 961 ; 
Settle  CO  eastern  Shon  of  the  Ddeware  between  1676  and 
16e0, 2S8;  Association  oC  Emigrates  to  America,  953 ;  Char- 
acter and  Influence  ot  955 ;  Their  Testimonj  In  Relation  to 
Public  Resohitions  in  Pbikid^la  in  1775^  961;  Roberts  and 
Carlisle,  Execntioo  of;  fai  1778^  963:  Fines  imposed  upon,  in 
Virginia,  in  1073, 460:  fleftiemeot  oi^  in  North  Cnrolina,  560; 
Patriotism  in  1766. 569;  Qaaker  Alanriafle.  613;  Form  oT  Cer- 
emony^ Centenarian  Preacher— Boaraiog.school,  614. 

Qneen's  Rangers.  Notice  of;  343 ;  At  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordi- 
nary in  1781,464 ;  Near  Kingsbridge,  631 ;  At  Oyster  Bay,  833. 

Qoinebmtg  Rirer,  Notice  o£  97. 

Qidtprcnta.  required  of  Colonies  by  the  Crown  in  1737.  663. 

Qoo  Warranto  of  James  L  against  London  Company  in  1694, 
456. 

Qnotetinn  fh>m  Joseph  R.  Drake,  9, 134 ;  Annual  Register  (1776), 
10 ;  George  Lunt.  27 ;  Richard  Bosbnell,  30 :  OHrer  Arnold,  37, 
38 :  Alexander  Pope.  48 ;  Hugh  Petora,  51 ;  Mrs.  L.  U.  Sigoor- 
ney.  51, 497. 782 ;  WUliam  C.  Bryant.  SO,  463, 684 :  WilUam  R. 
Staples.  63 ;  Arthur  A.  Ross,  64 ;  Durfee.  74 ;  Miss  DaTtdscm— 
John  G.  Whittier.  75 ;  Robert  C.  Snnds,  90;  C.  Sherry.  99 ; 
F.  G.  Hslleck.  97, 697 :  llieodore  8.  Fay  — Br ahierd.  98 ;  Mrs. 
Monell,  99 ;  Anenymous,  1  la  187,  941,  258.  488.  594.  619. 6917, 
637,  655.  663.  668.  710. 757:  Hannah  F.  Gould,  121.254;  Amie 
C.  Lynch,  123:  C.  F.  Hoffinan.  130 ;  Margaratta  V.  Faogeres, 
130, 131;  BHyard  Taylor  ~  James  G.  Percival  134,  373,  440; 
4i.  P.  Morris.  134.  407.  780;  Elisabeth  F.  Ellet  157;  Thomas 
MacKellar.  169.  331 ;  John  Truroball.  174.  265.  970,  351.  364. 
:807:  Eslella  A.  Lewia,  183;  Marquis  De  Chastellux.  184.  313, 
390;  MMJor  AndrA,  198;  Miss  Seward.  198.  200:  N.  P.  WiUis, 
•J62;  James  G.  Brooks.  216:  John  H.  Bryant.  916;  W.  J.  Pa- 
iiodie.  216 :  Goremor  Richard  HowelL  945 ;  Mra.  E.  C.  Kinney, 
S47;  E.OakesSmitfa. 948. 30^425:  Charles  Potter.  266 :  Penn- 
sylvania Journal,  270 ;  George  W.  Dewey,  271 ;  William  Ross 
WaHaoei  273. 418 :  lliomas  Paine,  274. 275;  Mrs.  R.  Balmanao. 
988:  Mary  B.  He«ritt,988:  William  EUiott.  300^  594 ;  Francis 
Bopkinson.  310:  Epes  Sarnent.  330;  J.  L.  Chester.  336;  Dr. 
Gordon,  340;  Reverend  JtMm  Turlor,  342:  Philip  Freneeu, 
351,  3^6,  483. 606, 6» :  EUsabeth  M.  ChMidler.  369 ;  Edgar  A. 
Poe.389;  H. & Nolen.  390. 398 ;  MMahon.401:  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  404 ;  Henry  T.  Tuckerman— Chippewa  ChieC  411 ; 
Urd  Morpeth,  417;  Mra.  Strickland.  417,  418 :  Mrs.  R.  Wal- 
kce,  418;  Psalm  Ixxiv..  3,  421;  Holt's  New  York  Journal, 
432;  William  Wirt  447;  James  K.  Paulding.  448;  W.  G. 
Simma,  454, 456^  539. 744 ;  Virginia  Gasette.  469 :  Martin's  Mis- 
eellsiiy.  471 ;  Lord  Byron.  492;  Wirfs  Life  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry,  502:  Dr.  Thatcher— Thomas  Anburey,  521 ;  Abb6  Robm, 
594 ;  Thomas  Moore.  539 ;  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  541 ;  John 
C.  M'Cabe,  542 ;  Baroness  Reidesel.  551 ;  Sarah  J.  Hale,  558. 
682;  WilUam  Gaston,  565. 656 ;  Sir  William  Draper.  571;  Dr. 
Caruthers,  579;  Rednap  Howell,  573;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
581;  ProTerbs.  uxi..  19.  594 ;  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  618;  T. 


Gray.  654:  J.  M  Lellan.  Jun— Henry  R.  Schrolcraft.  656;  J 
W.  Simmons.  656 ;  Richard  R.  Wilde.  698 :  Charles  Spragne, 
709;  Rivingtoo*s  Gaaetteer.  792;  Hugh  Gaine,  796;  Yankee 


Chronology— Knickerbocker  Magazine,  804. 

Race^course.  on  GoTemor's  Island,  New  Yoi^  882. 

Rainbow  at  Bfidday,  405. 

Raleigh,  City  of.  founded  in  1587.  450. 

Raleigli.  Sir  Walter,  receives  Patent  to  colonixe  Virginia  in 
1584— Dispatches  two  Vesarls,  under  command  of  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  to  Carolina— Elected  Member  of  Parliament - 
Knighted— Hb  Patent  confirmed— Sends  another  Fleet  to 
Roanoke  end  Country  around  Albem«*rle  Sound,  with  Emi- 
granta.  under  OranviUe.  449 ;  Ht*ets  with  Disasters-  Fits  out 
another  Expedition -Founds  City  of  Raleigh  under  John 
White— Anecdote— His  last  ColonisU  supposed  to  hare  in- 
tormsrried  with  Hatteras  Indians.  450:  Abandons  his  Enter- 

Brise  after  fire  unsuccessful  Expeditiona,  and  aasigns  his 
Jghts  to  a  London  Company— Biograiihcal  Sketch  oC  451. 

■all.  Colonel  in  Battle  of  Tr«^ion  in  1776,  227 :  Head  quar- 
ters. 228.  231:  At  Fort  Waxiiington  in  1776.  826;  Mortally 
wounded.  228 ;  Visited  by  Washington  when  dyhig.  229 ;  His 
fatal  Csrousal,  23a 

Ranupo  Village.  Encampment  of  American  Army  near,  911. 

Ramapo  Valley,  Notice  of,  212. 

Ramapo  Works  described.  212. 

Ramapo  Pass,  Arriral  of  Washington's  Troops  at,  in  1779. 219 ; 
Described.  213. 

Rarosey.  Dr.  J.  O.  M ,  Quotation  from.  618. 

Randolph,  John,  a  Descendant  of  Pocahontas.  454. 

Randolph,  Lieutenant,  aasaulta  President  Jackson,  427. 

Randolph,  Pi'ytun,  Pnwident  of  first  Continental  Coogreaa  at 
PhiladelpUa  hi  1774— Bioffraphical  Sketch  oi;  966. 

RapeU«.  Sarah,  first  white  ChUd  bom  in  BrodUyn,  I 

Rappahannock  River  deaeribed,  493. 


RawdoD.  Lord  Francis,  biographical  Skateh  of;  6r7;  At  Csoi' 
den  in  1781— Preparaa  to  attack  Greene  at  Hobkirk's  BID, 
680 ;  At  Siege  of  Fort  Nhiety-siz  io  1781. 692. 

Raynal,  Abb6.  Opinion  of  Declaration  of  hidepeadence,  2B8. 

Rebecca,  Lady,  assumed  Name  of  Pocahontas,  454. 

Rebellion.  Baooo'a.  tai  Virgmia,  to  1676, 461 ;  Of  1745,  la  eeot- 
land— Peril  and  Fliftht  of  Pretender— Extteetion  of  hii  Fsb- 
Uy.  564:  In  South  Carolina  among  early  Settler^  74& 

Rebels,  Faith  ot  not  to  be  kept,  55a 

Red  Bank,  Topography  of— Grare  «f  Colonel  Donop— Andest 
Residence  of  Wbltall,  29a 

Reed.  General  Joseph.  Resignatian  oi  hi  1777,  941;  At  Ballls 
of  Germanto  wn.  317 ;  Attempt  to  bribe-Biogra|)hical  Sketch 
of;35L 

Reed.  Mrs.  Esther.  aTords  Relief  to  Continental  Soldien  Id 
1780-Riographical  Sketeh  ot  312. 

Rees,  Jamea,  biographical  Sketch  oC313. 

Regulators  of  North  CaroUoa.  hi  1776,  569.  589;  Arrested  la 
1768,  572;  Expedition  against,  in  1771.  under  TiT0tt.S7S; 
Execution  oC  578 ;  Turn  Loyalisto  In  177Si  58a 

ReideseL  General.  Notice  oC  25. 551 :  Furnishes  Garden  8eedi 
to  captiTe  Troops  of  Bnrgoyne,  at  Charlottasrille,  in  W^ 
55S. 

Reidesel,  Baroneaa,  Letters  of;  reUtire  to  oaptire  Ttoopi  of 
Borgoyne,  in  ITTiB,  55L 

Relics  of  the  Pilgrims— Silrer  Cup  at  Norwich,  32. 

Relics  of  the  Quakers —Articles  maoufisctnred  from  Fensl 
Treaty  Ehn,  951 

Relics  of  the  Revolution— Cannon  Ball  In  Brattle  Street  Chordt' 
Boston,  15;  American  Musket  froiw  Battle-fi^eld  of  Habfasrd* 
ton,  18;  Continental  Bill  found  in  old  Tower  at  Newport, 
65;  Silrer  BuDet  which  contained  Dispatches  of  Cliatoa  to 
Burgoyne,  116 ;  Washington's  War  Sword,  122 ;  ROTer  Tank- 
ard at  FiahkUl,  194 ;  Brass  Mortars  and  Chafai  at  Wert  PoiiC 
131,139;  Fivnch  Cannon  and  Fi-ld-pieoe*,  132;  Chain,  Ti 
ble,  and  Clock,  at  BirdsaU  House,  Peekskill.  170:  Commaa- 
ion-table  and  Vane  of  Church  at  Sleepy  HoUow.  191 :  Sketch 
of  Andrd,  made  by  himaelf.  203 ;  Articles  used  by  WuUar 
ton  in  Hopper  House,  near  Suffems,  214 ;  Cannon  at  PriDOS' 
ton.  938;  Pieces  of  Silver  and  other  Relics  of  8torkton.st 
Princeton.  942 ;  Hancock's  Chair  in  Independence  Ball,  Phil- 
adelphia—Liberty Bell— J>tooe  on  which  Dedaradoo  of  la- 
dependence  was  first  read  to  People.  272;  Skull  of  Ooload 
Donop.  290;  Old  Cannon  at  Red  Bank.  291 :  Polaikfi  rriifr 
son  Banner. 391. 39.1 ;  Washington'*  Camp Chi^ and  nt^ncik. 
at  Waahington.  406.  407 :  StalT  of  Franklin.  407,  406 :  WaA- 
ington's  Writing-case,  Commission.  Clothes,  piece  of  bis  Teal 
—Franklin's  Printing  prcas— Original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 408;  Flag  taken  by  Waahington  firom  HetsisBS- 
Royal  Standard  surrendered  to  Washinirton  by  Coravilliii 
413  ;  Fbig  of  the  Life  Guard— Washington's  Bier— Aoto- 
graph  Letter-Napkin  used  when  Christened,  414:  Ker  of 
the  Bastile.  at  Mount  Vernon,  415 ;  Washingtoa's  Spy-^ 
416:  His  Sarcophagus.  417, 4:8:  Commoniun-table  in  PoUck 
Church.  490 ;  Gold  Watch  found  near  Rattle-gruund  st  Bo- 
taw  Springs,  705 ;  Remaina  of  Pitf  s  Statue  at  N<>w  York. 
790 :  Cannons  at  Entrance  of  College  Green.  Nrw  York,  796: 
Britlah  Arms  in  Church.  St.  John's.  New  Brunswick.  80L 

Religion,  free  Toleration  uf.  in  RlKxIe  Island,  In  1747, 7L 

Remsen.  Henry.  Notice  oC  306. 

Rents.  Land,  required  to  be  paid  bj  Colonies  to  the  Crows  la 
1737.  563. 

Represcntativea  in  Congress.  Character  oC  410. 

Reaolutions  of  Congress,  exoneratii^  D'Estaing  from  CeDsars 
in  1778.  &*$;  Relative  to  raising  Funds  for  carrying  oo  Wsr 
in  1780,  87:  Respecting  public  Cbiima,  106;  Of  OiSeenIa 
Continental  Army  in  1783, 110;  Of  Congress,  ordering  ^Qoes- 
•      "  -"^  edinMrmory  ofWsA- 


trian  Statue  of  Bronxe  to  be  executed  1 


fnston.  119;  To  defend  Phihidelpfaia  in  1776-Tb  s<Uoara  to 
Baltimore— To  ofler  Bounties  to  Soldiers.  225:  To  nske 


Washington  military  Dictator.  933.  385 ;  In  17761  relntiTe  to 
Declaration  of  Independence,  276;  Accfpting  .*«Tices  of  Ls 
Fsyette,  .127 ;  Submitted  »iy  pMtrick  Henry  to  House  of  Bb^ 
gesses  of  Virginia,  in  1764.  482;  Of  Virginia  House  orBa^ 
geases.  to  Import  no  more  Slaves.  Brili^  Goods  or  Tes,486; 
In  1775.502:  Of  ConvenUon  in  Williamsburg  in  m(^  pro- 
posing total  Separation  from  Great  Britain.  505:  Id  PtoyIb- 
(Hal  Congress  of  North  Carolina,  in  1775.  relative  to  Meckko- 
bura  Association.'  621 :  Of  Mecklcnbnrg  Conrentioo,  6K: 
Of  Congress,  approving  Opposttion  of  Maosachusetti  to  AeH 
of  Parliament.  725. 

Respif  s,  l*homas  Notice  of  .VI. 

Revolution,  last  Blow  oC  779. 

Reynolds.  Governor  John,  biographical  Sketeh  of  723. 

Rhode  Island  (Me),  Appearance  oC  64  :  Antiquities  oC  6S; 
Origin  of  ita  Name— Settlement  ot  by  Clark  and  Coddtag- 
ton.  In  1637— Conveyed  to  them  by  Canonicns  awl  Misoto- 
nAmoh  in  1638. 70:  Its  Condition  in  1777, 74 ;  Topogmp^^ 
83 ;  Evacuated  by  die  Americans  in  1779— DesolafiB  Condi- 
tioo  of,  on  thtHr  Departure.  84. 

Rhode  Island  (State)— Ita  fint  Constitution— Rqrul  Cbsrt^ 
First  General  Assembly  at  Portimonth  hi  1647,70;  B^ 
tons  Tolerntipn— Separation  and  Reunion  of  the  PlaaialiMi 
— Rechartered  in  1663.  71 :  Called  upon  by  Congnm  m 
Funds  to  carry  on  War— Preaents  complimentary  AddrM 
toRoeh«Bbea«  mmI  IWnay  in  178a ^:  B^Magti^ 
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venticMt,  iB  ITtS,  roUtiTO  to  DeoUraitioo  of  lodependance, 


Rhode  Mand,  Hittorical  Soeiely  of— Aiitlior>f  Vkit  to,  S6;  Itt 
▼aliMble  lUooacripto.  50. 

Rlchardfli  Eotign,  boan  Uoioa  Flag  into  Boattm  on  Eraooatioa 
orBriti«hiiii77e;i4.     . 

Richardtoo,  chargea  Sayre  with  high  Troaaon  in  London,  in 
1770,18. 

Uchardaon.  Cokmel  Richard,  biographical  Sketch  of,  690. 

Richmond.  Doke  oC  procnrea  Ezaminatton  of  Penn  before 
Honae  of  Lords  in  1775, 17. 

Richmond,  Colonel,  in  naval  Engagement  at  Newport  la  1776, 
72. 

Rkhmond.  Virginia,  early  Hiaiory  ot,  43S ;  Topography  of, 
433,  435;  The  Head-qnartsrs  of  Arnold  and  Slroooe  in  1781, 
435 :  Deatrnotion  of  Property  at— Statue  of  Washington  hi 
Ciipltol— Monamental  Charch,  436 ;  Bornhig  of  Theater  In 
161  l~St  John's  Charch,  437. 

Riot,  Enfield,  In  1790.  567. 

Riots  at  Hillsboroogh,  North  Carolina,  in  1770— Namea  of  Riot- 
ers. 573. 

Rip  Raps,  in  James  RItat.  Notice  of,  631. 

Rittenhonae.  Dr.  David,  InTents  PlaneCariam  of  College  of  New 
Jersey— Biographical  SkHch  ot,  843. 

Rivington,  James,  biographical  Sketch  of,  796;  Deatrvction  of 
his  printing  Materials  at  New  York,  797. 

Roads,  Corduroy,  Notice  of,  431,  In  North  CaroUna,  614. 

Roanoke  Island,  early  History  of;  419;  Present  Coodilkm  of, 
490. 

Roanoke  Rlrer,  Notice  of,  55& 

Robb.  ^Vlniam,  killed  in  Battle  of  King's  MoonCain  in  1780^  684. 

Roberts,  John,  executed  for  Treason  in  1778, 963. 

Robertaon.  G«Deral,  confers  with  Greene  relative  to  Release  of 
Andr^  901. 

RobiOf  Abb6.  Quotation  from.  S67. 

Robinson,  Beverly,  declines  selling  Constltutloa  Idaod — Ap> 
pointed  Colonel  In  British  Army  in  1776. 135;  Former  Resi- 
dence, near  West  Point— Biographical  Sketch  of.  140,  481 ; 
Correfpondeni-e  witlt  Arnold  and  Putnam.  149 ;  Letter  to 
Wa^ington,  requesting  Release  of  AndrA,  161 ;  Endows 
TrHct  of  Land  to  St.  Peter's  and  St  Philip's  Parlshea,  171 ;  A 
Witness  in  Case  of  Andrd,  901. 

Robinson.  Horse  Shoe.  Notice  of.  635. 

Robinson,  Mrs.,  Hospitality  of,  394. 

Robiuson.  Speaker,  Anecdote  of,  coneemlng  WaaUncton,  481 ; 
ChalrmMN  in  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in  1764— Bis 
Dislike  of  Patrick  Henij.  i&. 

Robinson.  Sir  Frederick  Phillipse,  Notice  of;  431. 

RolHnson,  Willinm,  taken  Prisoner  by  Logan  in  1774.  489. 

RocbamheMO,  General,  at  LebNnon  in  1780, 35 ;  Receives  Depu- 
tation from  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  in  17£ei— Encampment  i 
at  Providence.  55 ;  Commanda  French  Troops  in  America  in 
178(V86, 87;  Holds  Conference  with  Washington  at  Newport 
in  1781.  88;  Di>pMrture  from  AnnapoHs  in  1789;  403;  Joins  ! 
Washington  at  Dobbs's  Ferry  in  1781— Loans  Money  to  Unit-  I 
ed  States,  Wd ;   At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  513 ;    Biographical 
Sketch  of,  527;  Head-qunrters  at  Williamsburg  in  1781.  539 ; 
Interview  with  Washington  at  Newport,  relative  to  Capture 
of  Arnold,  540. 

Rocbeblave.  Philip,  taken  by  Surprise  at  Kaskaskia,  by  Clarke, 
hi  1778,  495. 

Rochefcmtain.  Captain,  promoted  after  Siege  of  Yorktown,  996. 

Rock,  PorteVs.  47 ;  Roger  Wllliam/s,  59 ;  Di«hton,  Inscription 
on.  66:  Tom.  919;  Anvil.  661 ;  Hanging,  669;  Flat,  665. 

Rocky  Mount— Its  Associations,  657. 

Rogers,  Captain,  In  Expedition  against  Western  Forts  in  1779, 

Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocah<mtas.  454. 

Romans.  Bernard,  Engineer  at  West  Point  In  1775— Applies  to 
Congress  for  Commission  of  Colonel — Not  granted,  1^. 

Roney.  Lieutenant,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Ninety-six  in  1781,  091. 

Rose.  Mrs.  Rebecca.  Author's  Interview  with,  169. 

Rosa.  Artlior  A.,  Quotation  from,  64. 

Ross,  Mrs.,  Notice  of  635. 

Ross,  Mr.,  gives  Character  of  Preacott.  74. 

Riisa,  Major,  at  Siece  of  Yorktown  In  1781,  599. 

Route  of  captive  Troopa  qT  Burgoyne  to  ChariotteaviBe.  Vir- 
ginia. In  177a  551. 

Rudolph,  Captain,  in  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  607;  At  Siege 
of  Fort  Ninety-six  In  1781,  690. 

^gt^ley.  Colonel,  commnnds  Tories  In  South  Carolina  in  178p 
— Cnpiured  by  Wnshlnaton  bv  Stratagem.  666. 

Rum.  Importntion  of.  pronihited  in  Georgia  in  1739,  799. 

Rumford.  Count,  biogrnphical  Sketch  of— Bears  Dispatdiea  to 
England,  under  Genend  Howe,  in  1775,  93. 

Rush.  Dr.  Benjamin,  bis  Opinion  of  Wayne's  Aasauit  at  Stony 
Point  181;  Succeeds  Dr.  Morgan  in  Professional  Chair  of 
Medical  School,  PhUadelpbIa,  940. 

Rttthcrfurd.  General,  in  Rattle  at  Ramsour's  Mill  in  1780— Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of;  997 ;  In  Expedition  a^ninst  Cherokees 
in  1776,  64a  | 

Rutledge,  John,  Governor  of  South  Carolina— Biographical 
Sketch  of.  759.  | 

Rntledfle,  Edward,  in  Committae  of  Comnm  to  ooofer  with 
Howe  in  1776;  811  i 


8ah«M,  Hanaah,  UoiF^>hical  fikoleb  o^  «7. 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  Disturbance  among  tfat  Clorgy  ai  oaioted 

by  Roger  Williams,  hi  1634,  93. 
Salstonstall,  Commodore,  on  Kxpeditioa  agdnst  Peoohiool  te 

1779,96. 
Salt,  Scarcity  o^  hi  WashUigton's  Anny,  376. 
Sanders^  Craekdeaoribed,  666;  Battle  at,  hi  1780^  97& 
Banda,  Robert  C  Quotation  fhHn,  90. 
Sandy  Hook,  geological  Changea  of— Its  Topc«ra|ihy,  7f  . 
Sargent,  Epes,  Quotation  from,  33a 
Sassacus,  Indian  Sachem.  Notice  oC  47.  48. 
Sasaamon,  John,  "  Praying  Indian,"  ednoaled  at  CanhridfB— 

Secretary  to  King  PhllTp— Aoouaes  hia  Chief  of  Tteasoa  ■ 

Slain,  99. 
Savage,  Captain,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  lataad  in  1781,  467. 
Savannah  deacribed— Bariy  History  oC  790;  Foundhig  oC  7S9:  ' 

Sons  of  Liberty  hold  Meeting  at.  hi  1774, 794;  Other  ravohi- 

tionary  Movemento  at,  795 ;  Henteed— British  repnked,  797 ; 

SiesB  of,  in  1779.  736 ;  Bombardment  oi;  737 ;  Evaooated  by 

the  EritJbrii  in  178%  741. 
Saybrook  Platform.  Notice  ot  SO, 
SaWe,  Stephen,  arreated  in  London  for  high  Traaaon  in  17f6— 

Imprisoned,  triad,  and  acquitted— Proaaontaa  Lord  Rochford 

for  Damagea— Awarded  eooditioBal  Damagee,  M. 
ficamnaell.  Colonel  Alexander,  killed  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in 

1781— Biographical  Sketch  of;  515. 
Schooferaft,  HennrR.,  Quotation  from,  65& 
Soollay,  John,  NORce  of;  13. 
Scotch-Irish,  Emigration  ot,  to  Carolina— Thefa'Priaelplaa,  566; 

Origin  of.  566 :  Emigrate  to  South  CaroUna  hi  1730-1740, 741 
Scott,  Colonel  Joaeph  W.,  Notice  oC  199. 
Soott,  General  Charles,  at  Battle  of  GemMnlown  hi  1777,  31V; 

Biographical  Sketch  ot  343. 
Soott;  General  John  M.,  biographfeal  Sketch  of;  805. 
Scott,  Robert  G..  delivera  Oration  at  laying  of  Comer-atone 

of  Washington  Monument  at  Richmond  hi  1890^  437. 
Scout,  Bloody,  in  Carolina.  653,  609l 
Seabury,  Bishop  Samuel,  Monument  of;  60;  Biographical  Sketch 

Seal  and  Monogrwn  of  Jeffierson,  548 ;  Of  Governor  ^Vyon, 
567 ;  Of  North  CaroUna.  580 ;  Of  Pokski,  735. 

Seamen,  American  Naval,  of  tlw  Revolution,  8a 

Sears,  Captain  Isaac,  arrested  for  Treason  at  New  Yoik,  793; 
Biographical  Sketch  oC  797. 

Segur,  Count,  accompaniea  Bonaparte  to  Moscow  in  1819,  393. 

Seekonk,  flrat  Landhig  at,  of  Roger  WiBiama  hi  1631 ,  53 ;  Ndlice 
of,  54. 

Selden.  John  A^  Notice  of,  441. 

8<!lwyn.  George  A.,  Notice  of,  567. 

Senate.  United  States,  Character  oC  4lt, 

Sevier.  Colonel  John,  in  Southern  Campaign  hi  1186^  631 ;  Bio 
graphical  Sketch  of— Elected  Governor  of  Frankland,  633. 

Seward,  Miss,  Quotation  from.  19a  900. 

Seymore,  John,  Governor  of  Maryland,  Notice  oi,  399. 

Seymour  (Tonna  Patriot)  in  Battlea  at  SuHl van's  Ishmd  and 
Brandywine— Tragedy  of  his  Bride,  384. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of  (Anthony  A.  Cooper),  biographical  Sketch 
0^560. 

Shank,  Captain,  hi  Battle  at  Spencer's  Ordinary,  461 

Shaw,  Captain,  draws  up  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  197. 

Shelby.  Colonel  Isaac  in  SooAem  Campaign  In  1780— BIm 
graphical  Sketch.  631 :  At  Battle  of  Klng*a  Mountain,  633 ;  At 
ButUe  at  Musgrove's  MUl  hi  1780,  6S0. 

Shelby.  LieotenHUt.  In  Expedition  to  the  Scioto  hi  1774.  48a 

Sheldon,  Colonel  Elisha,  In  command  of  Cavalry  on  East  Side 
of  the  Hudson  In  1780— Receives  flctitioua  Letter  from  Andr4 
— Headquartera  at  Salem  in  1780.  147. 

Sheppard,  Colonel,  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777.  496. 

Sherburne,  Major,  kUled  at  Battle  of  Qermantown  hi  1777, 3aa 

Sherry,  C,  Quotation  from.  99. 

Shippen.  Dr.  WUUam.  biographical  Sketch  of.  Ml. 

Shiopcn,  Edward,  appointed  by  Penn  first  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1708. 957. 

Shirlev.  Secretary,  ahot  hi  Battle  at  Fort  Duqneane  In  1795»  479. 

Short  Men  (VirsinUi  Riflemen).  Notice-of.  535. 

Short,  Hiomaa,  first  Printer  in  province  of  Connocticnt— Issnos 
the  "Saybrook  PUtform"  in  1810— Btographical  Sketch  of; 
90. 

Sie»«  of  Boston  in  1776  resolved  upon  by  Wa^higton,  9 ;  Plan 
of  Attack — Re-enforoemeot  of  the  Army— Council  of  War — 
Number  of  American  Troopa— Situation  of  Washington.  10; 
Condition  of  the  British  Troops  —  Rotdbarded  from  Lech- 
mere's  Point — Industry  of  the  Patriota  —  Farce.  "Boston 
Blockaded,"  11;  Insecurity  of  British  Army  and  Fleet— Fur 
ther  Preparations  for  bombarding — Anniversary  of  ''Boston 
Massacre,"  19;  Evacuated  by  Howe— Condition  of  the  Patri- 
ots— Agreement  to  spare  the  Town— Cannonade  renewed— 
Commission  to  plunder  Iwued  by  Howe— Directed  by  Con- 
gress to  be  destroyed  in  1775,  13 ;  Bad  Conduct  of  British 
Troops — Theh-  Embarkation  —  Entrance  of  the  Americana 
into  the  Town— Refogeea,  14 ;  Condition  o(  after  Evacuation 
— Destmction  and  D<^ecration  of  Property— Churches  used 
by  the  British  for  Barraclcs  and  Stablea— Iroups  sent  to  Now 
York— Lhiftrtng  of  British  Veosels  —  Fhial  Departure,  15; 
Capture  of  Campbell  and  Stora  Ships    Mhut^Bvculioo, 
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16;  Strength  of  Amerkiina,  18;  Official  Amoaneenieot  of 

'  ETAcnstion  in  London,  83;  Rojal  ApproTtl  of  Howe's  Con- 
duct during  tho  Siege,  23. 

triage  of  Forts  CUntoa  and  Montgomerr,  167. 

Siege  of  Fort  Boone  in  1777. 1778,  493. 

aiege  of  Fort  Logan  In  1777,  493. 

Siege  of  Fort  Henry,  Wheeling  Creek,  hi  1777— Approach  of 
Qirty  and  Indiana,  497 ;  Inhabitants  of  WheeHns  take  ReAige 
in  Fort— Qirty  demands  Surrender  of  Fort— Refhsed — Bat- 
tle ensues.  498;  Arrival  of  Swearinnen  and  M'CuUoch  with 
6fty-four  Men— Ghty  sets  Fire  to  Hooses,  kills  Cattle,  and 
departs— Loss,  499. 

-Stege  of  Yorktown  hi  1781— Arri ral  of  Washington  and  French 
Officers  at  Williamsbarff.  513 ;  Prepares  for  Attack  upon 
ComwalUs— ArriTal  of  allied  Troops— De  Chois6  sent  to  in- 
.  vest  Gloucester— Allied  Annies  march  toward  Yorktown — 
British  withdraw  toward  Town  on  Approach  of  Americans, 
914 ;  French  Troops  ordered  to  take  Possession  of  abandoned 
Works — Cannonade  from  the  Town — Colonel  Scammell  shot 
by  Hessians— Allied  Forces  invest  the  Town,  515 ;  Position 
of  the  American  Corps — Bombardment  of  the  Town— Bnm- 
inff  of  British  Ships,  517;  Continued  Approaches  toward 

.  British  Works,  518:  Successful  Assault  upon  Redoobu- 
Bravery  of  French  Grenadiers — Loss  of  Americans.  519 ;  At- 
tempt of  Comwallis  to  escape — Furious  Storm  of  Wind  and 
.  Rain— Re-bombardment  of  the  Town,  590 ;  Surrender  pro- 
posed—Synopsis of  Articles  of  Capitulation.  532 ;  Ceremo- 
nies of  Surrender  of  the  British— Delivery  of  the  Colors,  594 ; 
Layioe  down  of  Arms— Ixms  of  both  Armies  526. 

Siege  of  Fort  Motte  in  1781  —  Rawdon  approaches  Nelson's 
Ferry— Lee's  Expedient.  686;  RMwdoo's  Retreat  687. 

8i^  of  Fort  Nine^-six  in  1781— Commenced  by  Kosdussfco, 
€91;  Approach  of  Rawdon— Attempt  to  destroy  Stockade — 
Activity  of  the  Bloody  Scout,  602;  Assault  on  Star  Redoubt 
— Capture  of  Stockade.  693 ;  Loss  and  wounded — Raising  of 
the  Siege — Arrival  of  Rawdon — His  Pursuit  of  Greene — 
Movement  of  the  two  Armies,  694 ;  Courage  and  Arrest  of 
Emily  Gelger- Rawdon  foiled.  695. 

Siege  of  Fort  Watson  in  1780— Marion  demands  of  M*Kay  un- 
conditional Surrender  of  the  Fort— Expedient  of  Colonel 
Maham— Surrender  of  the  British,  707 ;  Killed  and  wounded, 
708. 

Slera  of  Augusta  in  1780— Approach  of  Clark  and  M*Call— 
Skirmish  with  Indian  Camp,  715 ;  Skirmish  at  White  House 
—Colonel  Brown  wounded— Capture  and  Defeat  of  Ameri- 
cans—Fate of  the  Prisoners,  716;  Reassembling  of  Patriots 
m'sr  Aueusta.  717;  Plan  of  A ttark  — Erection  of  Mayham 
Tower— Skirmish  —Garrison  subdued,  718 ;  Surrender  of  the 
Foru  to  Americans— British  Prisoners  paroled  to  Savannah 
— Loas  and  wounded,  719. 

Siege  of  Savannah  in  1779— Concentration  of  American  Troops 
— D'Cstaing's  Summons  to  surrender  refused — His  Error, 
7:15 :  Arrival  of  Maitlaiid- Victory  lost  by  Delay- Plan  of  the 
Siege.  736 ;  Its  Operations— D'Estaing  proposes  to  storm  the 
Works — Bombardment  opened  upon  BriUath— Terror  reigns 
supreme,  737 ;  Storming  of  Spring  Hill  Redoubt — D'Estaing 
wounded— Death  of  Pulaski  and  Jasper,  738;  Sieae  raised — 
Loas— Withdrawal  of  combined  Armies— Efi'ect  of  the  Move- 
ment. 7:*9. 

Siege  of  Fort  Sullivan  hi  1776 -Attack  of  British  Fleet— Re- 
turned by  Americans— Clinton  repulsed — Cannonade  of  the 

.  Fort— Fate  of  British  Fleet  755 :  Burning  of  the  Actaton— 
Effect  of  the  Battle— Loss— Bravery  pf  Serieant  Jasper,  756. 

SiegR  of  Charleston  in  1780— Arrival  of  British  Fl««t— Advance 
of  Clinton,  764 ;  Attack  upon  the  Town — Surprise  of  Hnirer 
— Proposed  Surrender  rejected — Plan  of  Battleground.  765 ; 
ConUnuance  of  the  Siege— Perils  of  the  City— Killed  and 
wounded,  766;  Cessation  of  Hostilities— Capitulation  and 
Surrender,  767. 

Siege  of  Fort  Wasbhigton,  826. 

Sifourney.  Mrs.  L.  U.,  Quotation  from,  51,  427. 782. 

Siincoe.  Major,  in  command  of  Queen's  Rangers,  343;  In 
Skirmich  at  Quintan's  Bridge  in  1778,  344 ;  Massacres  In- 
mates of  Hancock's  House,  345 :  On  Expedition  to  Virginia 
under  Arnold,  434.  444.  463 :  At  Battle  of  Spenccr'a  Ordmfery 
in  1781. 464 ;  In  Expedition  to  Petemburtr  in  1781, 543 ;  Sent  by 
Arnold  to  take  Fords  on  Notts wav  and  B|eherrin  Rivers,  547. 

Simmona,  J.  W^  Quotation  from,  658. 

Simni^,  Colonel  John,  captured  under  CornwalUs  in  1781, 549. 

Simms,  W.  G.,  Quotations  from.  454,  455.  5.19. 

Simpson.  Cnpuln,  kills  Wbitechurst  in  Duel  in  1766,  569. 

Sinslettin.  Colonel,  at  Battle  of  Guilford  in  1781,  609 

^inkl»fr.  William.  Notice  of.  698. 

Sinnipink  Lake,  Notice  oC  163. 

'Skellon.  Martha,  afterward  Mrs.  Jefferson.  Notice  of;  442. 

Skirmich  at  Gaspee  Point  in  1772— Packet  Hannah  chased  by 

.  th»  Oatpu — Grounding  of  the  Qaitpet — Armed  Boata  dis- 
I>Htcbed  from  Providence  under  Whipple— Proceed  to  the 
Qntpet,  61 ;  Conflict  ensues — Duddinston  wounded  and  con- 
veyed to  Pawtuxet^Deatruclion  of  the  Oiispee,  62;  At  New- 
port in  1769,  on  board  Sloop  LtA^rry— Selzuro  of  Brig  by  the 
Xi6er(y— Captain  asaaulted  with  Fire  arms— People  of  New- 
port demand  tho  Aaaailants— Denied— The  Libtrt^  destroy- 
ed, 71 ;  In  Newport  Harbor  in  1775. 72 :  At  Quaker  and  Tur- 
.  key  Hill  in  1778. 83;  At  Doodletown  in  1777. 166;  Near  Fort 

^    Montgomery,  Hudson  Highlands.  167 ;  At  Trenton  in  1776, 


827;  Near  Princeton  hi  1777.  S3S,  S37.  998;  At  WbheBsafish 
hi  1777,  321 ;  Near  Matson's  Ford  hi  1778,  329;  At  Quhitaii'k 
Bridge,  between  Simcoe's  Rangers  and  American  Patriots,  un- 
der CaiHain  Smith,  344 ;  Near  the  Brandywhie  hi  1777,  376, 
379 :  At  Richmond,  in  1781,  between  Simcoe  and  AmericasM, 
435 ;  At  Long  IMdffC.  between  American  Mdettea  and  Amokra 
Troopa,  443;  At  Charies  City  Court  House,  between  Simcoe's 
Troops  and  VlrghiU  BtiUtia,  444 ;  At  Spencer's  Ordinary,  be^ 
tween  Simcoe'a  Rangers  and  M'Pherson's  Dragoooa,  in  1781, 
464 ;  Near  Fort  Necessity- Washfaigton  assaults  the  French 
by  Surprise  —  Engagement  ensues  —  JumooviHe  killed— 
French  made  Prisoners— Sent  to  Eastera  Virginia,  475 :  Near 
Blandfbrd  Church,  between  Phillips  and  Steuben,  in  1781. 
544 ;  At  Expedition,  under  Tryon.  against  Regulators  in  1771. 
576 ;  Between  Lee's  Troops  and  the  Britiah.  near  the  Dan.  hi 
1781.  603 :  Near  Reedy  Fork.  605,  606;  At  Wahab'a  Planta- 
tion in  1780— At  Chariotte,  625;  At  Graene'a  Spring,  630 ;  At 
Fish  Dam  Ford,  651.  6.'tt;  At  Mobley'a  Meeting-honae,  6SS: 
At  Hanging  Bock,  between  Sumter  and  British,  in  1780, 682-, 
Near  Camden,  between  Gatoa  and  Cornwalha.  in  17SQ,  672. 
At  Hobkirk's  Hill  hi  1781.  679;  Near  Eutaw  ^rioja.  7U1 
In  South  Carolina,  between  Partisana.  In  1779, 711 :  Between 


Patriots  and  Indian  Camp,  near  Augusta,  in  1780, 715;  Noar 
White  House,  716;  Near  Mayham  Tower,  718;  At  HickorT 
Hill,  Georgia,  between  British  and  Colonel  Twigga.  in  1779. 


734 ;  Near  Savannah,  between  British  and  Ameriotoa.  hi 
1779.  735;  Between  Indians  and  Wayne  hi  1782,  740;  At 
Skidaway  Island  in  1782, 741 ;  Near  Georgetown.  Sooth  Caro- 
Una.  in  1780,  770;  At  Parker's  Ferry  hi  1781,  775;  At  Lind- 
ley's  Mill.  777 ;  On  the  Combahee  in  1781,  778 ;  Between 
Grant  and  Sth-ling  at  Battle  of  Long  Island,  hi  1776. 809 :  Near 
New  Rochelle,  between  Sullivan  and  Howe.  820 ;  Neu-  White 
Plahis,82L 

Slaabea.  Vicginian.  described,  431, 445. 

Sbve  of  Captain  Broadwater,  biographical  Sketch  oC  421 ;  Old. 
at  Hanging  Rock.  661 ;  At  Orangeburg,  687. 

Slaves,  Indian,  sent  to  Bermuda  oy  Puritana,  95;  Arrival  of 
first  Cargo  in  Virghiia  in  16S0,  457 ;  Number  of  lost,  by  Cap- 
ture and  Death,  in  British  Invasion  of  Virginia  in  1781.  5SU; 
In  Lower  Virginh^  554 ;  Trial  of,  in  South  Carotina.  687 ;  Im- 
portation of,  prohibited  in  Georgia  in  1734, 722;  Admitted  ia 
174.1,  723;  Imported  hato  South  Carolina.  1672.  743;  Sent  to 
West  Indies  in  1782;  Number  oC  lost  by  South  Cardfau 
during  the  Revolution,  779. 

Sleepy  Hollow.  Notice  o£  191. 

Slocum.  Mrs.,  Fest  ot  588. 

Small-pox  in  the  British  Army  at  Boston  in  1776,  10;  At 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  in  1757,  645. 

SmaIlwo6d,  General  William,  Encampment  of,  near  Paoli,  ia 
1777, 370 ;  Drivca  Arnold's  Boats  out  of  die  Aiq>oinattox,543; 
Biographical  Sketch  oC  673. 

Smith.  Captain,  hi  Skirmish  at  Quintan's  Bridge  in  1778,  344. 

Smith,  Capuin,  slays  Colonel  Stuart  at  Battle  of  Guilford  ia 
1781,  610. 

Smith.  Captain,  killed  in  Skirmish  on  the  Combahee  in  1771, 778. 

Smith.  Captain  John,  eatablifhea  Settlement  at  Powhatan  ia 
1609. 432 ;  Rebuilds  Jamestown  and  Church  m  I6E30, 447 ;  Saik 
for  Virginia,  under  Newport  in  1606.  451 ;  Impriaoned  iron 
Jealousy— Appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Colcny— 
ReleaacMl  from  Confinement— Allowed  principal  Manage- 
ment of  A  flairs,  452;  Voyase  up  the  Chickahominy — Cap- 
tured by  Indians — Conveyed  to  nie  Banks  of  Rappahannock. 
Potomac,  and  York  Rivers— Biographical  Sk^ch  ot,  453; 
Carried  before  Powhatan  at  Werowocomoco—l'Vivd— Con- 
demned to  Death,  454 :  Rescued  by  Pocahontasa — Enmity  of 
Nntives  changed  to  Friendship— Returns  to  Jnmectown— £s- 
tablishea  friendly  Intercourse  with  Powhatan — Implores  Set- 
tlers to  plow  and  sow—  Leaves  Jamestown  with  Disgust- 
Explores  the  Country  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  E^y 
— Keturna  to  Jamestown — Made  Preaident  of  the  Coknr— 
Turns  Attention  of  Settlers  to  Agriculture.  455 :  Attrmpcs  to 
establish  Settlement  at  Powhatan — Seriously  injured  by  Ex- 

flosiott  of  Gunpowder — Delegates  his  Authority  to  Geoi^ 
ercy — Returns  to  England  tor  surgical  Aid,  456;  Place  of 

first  iandinff  hi  Virginia.  531. 
Smith,  Claudiua,  Freebooter  of  Ramapo  Creek— Biographical 

Sketch  of.  210. 
Smith,  Colonel  Samuel,  at  Attack  of  Britiah  on  Fort  Mifflin— 

Biographical  Sketch  of,  295. 
Smith.  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Notice  of;  66. 
Smith,  General,  at  Battle  of  Quaker  Hill  in  1778.  83. 
Smith,  Governor  George  W.,  perished  in  Richmond  Theater  in 

1811.437. 
Smith's  Point  Lone  Island.  Notice  ot,  834. 
Smith.  Joehua  H..  the  Host  of  Arnold— Takes  conspicoooa  part 

in  his  Treason  — Known  to  be  a  Tory.  148;  Employed  to 

bring  Andrd  from  the  Fn/iNre— His  Excuses,  155 :  lliey  cross 

the  Iludeon— Letter  to  his  Brother.  156 ;  Biographical  SkaCch 

of,  184 ;  His  Journey  with  Andrd  to  Crompond — Departs— 

Returns  to  Fishkill.  186. 
Smith,  Lieutenant  killed  at  Battle  of  Gormantown  in  1777, 317. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Oakea,  Quotations  from.  214. 248, 300.  423;  Her 

Tales.  "Ramapo  Pass,"  214:  and  " SalaBosnder.**  81I«iI4. 
Smith.  Colonel  Bfichael  biographical  Sketch  a£  79L 
Smyth,  Dr.  J.  F.  D.«  Notice  of  Weedon's  Inn,  382: 
Smyth,  Hon.  0.  W..  Notice  of;  221. 
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Snythe,  Reverend  Dr.  Samnel,  Notice  of;  743. 

Sneyd,  Honora,  Notice  of;  196. 

BDOwdoo»  Lieuteoant)  wounded  in  Battle  of  GaOford  in  1781, 

cm. 

Snow'f  Ifland  described,  771. 

Sode^  of  the  Cindonati,  organized  near  Fiahkill  Landing  in 
1783,  125;  Record  of  Proceedings  of.  126;  lu  ConstituBon 
opposed  by  Judge  Burke  and  others,  127;  Certificate  of 
Memberahip— Fac  simile  oC  128;  Order  of  the  Society— 
PreaidenU  General  of;  129;  -Free  Society  of  Traders"  emi- 
grate to  America  and  purchase  Land  in  Pennsylvunia,  SS3. 

Scnnera,  George,  coromiiMioned  to  Virginia  in  l(iU8.  456. 

83thel,  Governor,  of  Albcraarlo  Province  in  1683.  561. 

Suundiog-board  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  24& 

Sooth  Carolina  leaves  her  Del^ates  free  to  rote  relative  to 
Declaration  of  Independence.  276 ;  Constitution  ot,  adopted  in 
1778, 289 ;  L^islature  grants  Annuity  to  Peter  Harris  (Indian), 
636 :  Early  History  o^  743,  744 :  First  LegUiature  oC  in  1674. 
745;  Royal  Government  established  in  1717~Extension  of 
the  Settlement,  746;  Organization  of  Civil  Government,  752; 
Condition  oC  after  Invasion  by  British  in  1779,  762;  Re-es- 
tablishment  of  Civil  Government  in  1762— Change  of  public 
Sentiment— Wauinff  of  British  Power,  776 ;  Number  of  Slaves 
lost  durinx  Revolution— Estimated  Value  ot  779. 

South  Caroflnians,  Boldness  o£  on  Arrival  of  Stamps,  in  1765. 
747 ;  Oppoee  the  Landing  of  Tea  in  1774,  749 ;  Resolve  on 
Rebellion — Draw  up  Articles  of  Association,  declaring  them- 
selves  independent,  750 ;  Take  Measures  to  fortify  Chaiieston 
Harbor,  751. 

Spaiaht,  Governor  Richard  D^  Aid  to  General  Caswell  in  1780, 

sfita  refuses  to  compiv  with  Application  of  George  III.,  to 
prevent  her  Subjects  from  aiding  America,  19;  Favorable  to 
the  American  Cause  in  1780,  763. 
Spaniards  in  Florida.  745,  751.  763. 
^arks,  Major,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  in  17S5. 

479. 
Sparks,  Veteran.  Author's  Interview  with,  170. 
Spencer,  General  Joseph,  proceeds  to  New  York  after  Evac- 
uation of  Boston  by  the  British ;  Expedition  against  Rhode 
Island— Resignation— Biographical  Sketch  o(,  80. 
Spencer's  Ordinary,  Notice  ot  463. 

^oils  of  War,  British  Ship  Hope,  15 ;  Division  of;  at  Stony  Point, 
182 :   Anoount  of;  taken  by  British  from  Americans  during 
1776,  234 ;  Baggage  Wagons  captured  at  Batde  of  Princeton 
in  1777, 240 ;  Taken  by  Americans  in  Battle  of  Monmouth,  365 ; 
Taken  by  Americans  at  Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.  506;  Taken  by  British  on  Elizabeth  River,  538;  Taken 
by  Americans  at  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  in  1776, 568 :  Taken 
by  British  in  Skirmish  at  Wahab's  Plantation  in  1780,  625, 
'Taken  by  Americans  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  634; 
Taken  by  Higgins  from  British,  near  Hanging  Rock,  in  1780. 
662 :  Taken  by  British  from  Buford,  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1780,  664;   Taken  by  British  near  Savannah  in  1778,  732; 
Taken  by  British  at  Fort  Lee  in  1776,  828. 
Spottswood,  Governor  Alexander,  Notice  oC  469,  505;  Son  of, 
suppoeed  to  have  been  killed  bv  Indians  near  Fort  Duquesne 
in  1757— Appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1710, 
47 1 ;  Succeeded  by  Drysdale  in  1722-Knigfated  and  presented 
with  silver  Horseshoe  by  Georse  L,  in  conunemoration  of 
his  Expedition  over  the  Blue  Ridge— Character  ot  472. 
Sprague,  Charles,  Quotation  tram,  709. 
Spring.  Roger  Williams's,  at  Providence,  Notice  ot  57. 
-Spy  Unmasked,"  Authorship  ot  122. 123. 
Stfuiers.  Csptain.  Attack  at  Hampton  Creek  in  1775,  531. 
Stamp-master  at  Annapolis.  399 ;  At  Wilmington.  North  Caro- 
lina. Resignation  ot  in  1766,  569;  At  CharkMton,  747;  At 
New  York,  788. 
Stanopa,  Arrival  ot  at  Charleston  in  1765,  747;  At  New  York 
—Demanded  bv  the  People,  788 ;  Delivered  to  the  Mayor.  789. 
Standards,  American,  presented  to  South  Carolina  Regiment 

by  Mrs.  EUiot  in  1776.  738.  756. 
Standards,  British,  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  .^94. 
Staples.  William  R.,  Quotation  from,  63. 
State  Houae,  Pennsylvania,  Erecdon  ot  in  1740,  271,  272,  288. 
States,  Organization  of  Govemmenta  ot  in  1776, 79,  289. 
Statne  of  Washhigtoo  in  Capitol  at  Washington  City,  410;  In 
Capitol  at  Richmond.  436 ;  Of  Pitt,  at  Charleston,  748;  At 
New  York,  789 ;  Destroyed  by  British  b>  1776, 790 ;  Of  George 
JIL,  at  New  York,  801. 
Steele.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Patriotism  ot  598. 
Stephen,  Genei:al  Adam,  at  Battle  of  Germantown  tai  1777,  316, 
318;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  320;  In  Expedition  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne in  1754,  475. 
Stephens,  Mr.,  Notice  ot  59. 
Stephenson,  Captain,  in  marauding  Expedition  to  Vhrginia  in 

1781.  519. 
Sterling.  Colonel,  at  Red  Bank  in  1777,  292. 
Steuben,  Baron,  Head-quarters  ot  near  FishkUl  Landtag  in 
1782— Anecdote  ot  125;  President  of  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, 126 ;  Arrives  in  America  in  1778— Joins  Continental 
Army— Appointed  Inspector  General,  341 ;  His  Aids— Bio- 
Krauhical  Sketch  of— Monuments,  349,  343 :  At  Richmond  in 
1781.  4.15 :  Encampment  at  Green  Spring.  446. 467 ;  At  Siege 
of  Yorktown  in  1781,  526;  Military  SkW  ot  543;  At  Batde 
near  Petersburg.  544 ;  Joins  La  Fayette  in  Virginia,  560. 


Stevens,  Colonel  Ebenezer,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781— Bl> 

ographical  Sketch  ot  516. 
Stevens,  General  Edward,  at  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Nor 
folk,  in  1775— Character  ot  535 ;  Biographical  Sketch  ot  536; 
Conducta  Morgan's  Prisoners  to  CharlottesvUle  in  1781, 507; 
Wounded  st  Battle  of  GuUford,  609. 
Stevens,  Governor,  Notice  ot  561. 

Stewart.  Major  John,  awarded  Medal  by  Congress  after  Storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point  in  1779,  181 ;  Reputed  to  be  killed  by  Ac- 
cident in  South  Carolina.  182.  » 
Stirling,  Lord,  in  command  of  American  Troops  in  1781. 145 ; 
Biographical  Sketeh  ot  807 ;  At  Battle  of  Long  Island  in  1776— 
His  Wardrobe,  808 :  Exchanged  as  Prisoner  for  Brown,  814. 
StirUng.  Richard,  Notice  ot  426. 
Stockton,  Annis,  Quotation  from,  242. 
Stockton,  Captain.  Notice  ot  242. 

Stockton,  Richard,  Signer  of  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
His  House  desolat^  by  British,  242;  BiograpfaJcal  Sketch* 
ot    (See  Biography  of  Signera  of  Declaratioo  of  Independ- 
ence. Supplement) 
Stone,  Thomas,  Notice  ot  402. 

Stone,  William,  succeeds  lliomas  Greene  as  Governor  of  Ma- 
ryland in  1649. 398 ;  Gives  Place  to  Commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  Parliament— Restored  to  fuU  Powers  in  1654— Com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  Warrant  to  Commiasioners — Organ- 
ises armed  Bodv  of  Roman  Catholics  —  Seizes  Provincial 
Records — Made  Prisoner— Four  of  his  Men  executed.  308. 
Stoningtoo,  ite  Settlement  in  1658— Bombarded  i^  British  in 

1813,  51. 
Stony  Point,  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1779,  175;  To- 
pography ot  175,  176,  178;  Retaken  by  Americans  under 
General  Wavne— Preparations  for  Attack— Negro  Spy.  176 ; 
Condition  ot  the  Fortress— Wayne's  Proposition  to  storm  it, 
177 ;  Approach  of  Americans— Ci^itn re  of  Sentinels — Storm- 
ing of  Fort,  178 :  Wavne  wounded— His  Bravery— Surrender 
ofFort  by  British— Wayne's  Dispatch,  179 :  Wa»hington  or- 
ders Evacuation  of  Stonv  Point— Destruction  of  the  Works 
— Seizure  of  Artillery  and  Stores — Ordnance  placed  on  Board 
Galley — Galley  sunk  by  Enemy  near  Caldwell's  Landing— 
Since  alleged  to  contain  Kidd's  Treasures,  180, 181 :  Dividon 
of  Spoils.  182. 
Store  Ships.  British,  capture  ot  15. 
Storm,  violent,  otf  Newport  in  1778,  81. 
St.  Clair,  General  dislodges  British  at  Wilmington.  North  Car- 
olina, in  1781. 529. 
St  Clair.  Sir  John,  wounded  in  Battle  at  Fort  Duquesne  b> 

1755,  479. 
St  Bfary's,  Marykmd,  settled  by  Roman  Catholics,  under  Cal- 
vert, in  1634, 397. 
St  Pierre,  M.  De,  receives  Letter  from  Dinwiddle  by  Wash- 

inffton,  at  Fort  Le  Boeut  fai  1753— Reply.  474. 
St  Sbnoo,  Marquis  De.  in  command  of  French  Land  Forces 

under  De  Grasse  in  1781, 511 ;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown,  515. 
St  Tammany,  Origin  of  Name  of— Grave  of— Notice  ot  947. 
Strickland,  Mr.,  Quotation  from,  417.  41a 
Strickland,  Executioner  of  Andrd— Notice  ot  903. 
Stuart  Colonel  killed  at  Batde  of  Guilford  fat  1781.  610. 
Stuart  Gilbert,  peinto  Sign  of  King  of  PrussU  Tavern,  33L 
Stuart,  John,  biographical  Sketeh  ot  647. 
Stuyvesant  Petrus.  succeeds  Kieft  as  Governor  of  New  York 

in  1625,  783;  Biographical  Sketeh  ot  784. 
Suffolk,  Virginia,  devastated  by  British  in  1779^538. 
Sullivan.  General  John,  proceeds  to  New  York  after  Evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British,  15 ;  Appointed  in  command 
of  American  Troops  at  Rhode  Island  in  1778,  77 ;  Succeeds 
Qtaenl  Spencer  in  Expedition  against  Rhode  Island  in  1777, 
80 ;  Sends  Letters  of  Remonstrance  to  D'Estaing  in  1778. 88 ; 
Succeeds  General  Lee  in  command  of  American  Troops  at 
Veal  Town  in  1776,  223;  At  Battle  of  Tivnton  in  1776,  226, 
327 ;  At  Battie  of  Germantown  in  1777, 316;  At  Buffington's, 
on  Uie  Brandy  wine,  in  1777,  379 ;  Charges  preferred  against 
him  by  Burke— Defended  by  Washington— Diss^ision  widi 
Deborre,  381 :  Made  Prisoner  on  Long  Islsnd,  810 ;  Sent  with 
Message  to  Congress— Exchanged  for  Prescott,  814. 
Summer.  Indian,  on  the  Hudson,  98. 
Sumner.  General  Jetfaro.  in  Southern  Campaign  under  Greene, 

hi  1780,  625;  Btographical  Sketeh.ot  697. 
Sumter,  General  "rhomas.  biographical  Sketch  of— His  Com- 
patriota  in  Southern  Campaiffa  in  1780— Attacked  by  Wemyas 
at  Fish  Dam  Ford.  651 ;  In  Battie  at  Blackatock's  Plsntatton, 
658;  Styled  the  Carolina  Gamecock— Reocivrs  Thanks  from 
Congress  for  his  Valor,  653;  In  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in 
1780, 659 ;  His  Defeat— Success  at  Wateree  Ford— Defeat  at 
Fishing  Creek- Passage  of  the  Catawba,  660:  In  Battie  st 
Hanging  Rock.  682;  His  Residence.  682. 
Sunburv.  taken  by  British  in  1778, 733. 
Sunnyside,  Residence  of  Washington  Irvino,  199L 
Surgeons,  Rush,  Leiper,  Latimer,  and  Willett  sent  back  to 
British  Camp  to  attend  wounded  f"*i"''i*tntr  after  retreat 
from  Brandy  whie,  385. 
Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781,  524. 
Sutherland,  Lieutenant  in  oommand  of  Ship  Kafcars  at  Tune 

of  Arnold's  Treason.  150. 
Swain.  Gov.  David  L.,  Notice  ot  57a  565. 586. 598, 617. 619.  023. 
Sweartngen,  Cokmel  at  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1777,  490. 
Swiss,  Settiement  ot  in  South  Carolina,  in  1730,  746. 
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lUboC,  IC^or  SDm,  te  Ecp04Moa  agiiMt  Rho46  Uaid  te  17TB, 
81 ;  CaptoTM  tho  Pigl,  96. 

TaDaudge,  Genoril  Janet,  in  Pofewloa  of  SOwr  Ballet  of  • 
Spy,  ll«. 

Talunadge,  Mijor  BetOMsin,  Head  qnartert  «t  Nortk  Oaede  In 
1780, 147 ;  Cauaee  AndrA  to  be  brought  beck  to  Norik  Caatie 
—EM^rts  him  to  North  Sidem.  18» :  Oppoeee  Petitkm  of 
PanUing  to  CoagreM,  In  1817,  for  incfeeae  of  AMttitj,  906 ; 
Btographical  Sketch  oC  833. 

Tammanr  Societlea,  OrganizatioB  of — StOl  exSitlog  ia  New 
Tork-FettiTMea  o^Halla,  Dedicathm  of;  M7. 

TanachariaoD  (Half  Kin^  aeoompaniea  WaahhigtoB  to  Fort  Le 
BoMf  in  17S3~Extract  from  fall  Speech,  474 ;  In  Expeditkm 
to  Fort  Duqueane  in  17M,  47S. 

Tappan,  Topogmphy  of—  Place  of  Execntion  of  Andrd^  En- 
campment of  American  Array  at,'  in  1777,  19S. 

Tarteton,  General  Baneatre,  peraonal  AmMaranoe  o(  309 ;  Sent 
by  Comwaliia  to  New  London,  Virginia,  to  deatroy  American 
Storea  In  1781— Retnma  to  Portamooth,  468;  At  Siege  of 
Yorktown  in  1781.  514 ;  In  marauding  Expeditioo  to  Virgin- 
ia. 547;  In  Expedition  to  North  Carolina,  593;  Anecdote  of, 
and  little  Rebela.  600;  In  Skirmieh  near  Reedy  Fork,  60S ; 
In  Battle  of  Guilford— Biographical  Sketch  of.  607 ;  Traireraea 
Country  on  the  Wateree,  6M ;  At  Battle  of  Cowpeoa  in  1781, 
638;  Anecdote  ot  ooooemhig  hia  Wound,  649;  Maaaaorea 
Buford'8  Men,  664;  In  Battle  sear  Camden,  671;  Near 
Charleaton,763,765. 

Tar  Rirer.  Nodoe  o£  5S7. 

Tarrytown,  Recollectiona  of— Origin  of  ita  Name,  18S. 

Tate,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Cowpena  in  178U  G37. 

Tate,  Cukaia,  wounded  at  GuUford  in  1781,  607. 

Taylor,  Bayard.  Quotation  from,  131. 

Taylor,  Daniel  Spy— Deteeted  with  Diapatch  te  SQrar  BaDet— 
Executed.  116. 

Taylor,  Mi^}or,  Notice  ot  596. 

Tayfor,  Rerereod  John,  Quotation  from,  349. 

Tavlor,  President,  at  laying  of  Comer-atone  of  Warfiington 
Monument,  at  Richmond,  in  18Sa  437. 

Tayloraville,  M'Conkey'a  Ferry,  Place  where  WasUngloa  croaa- 
ed  the  Delaware,  221. 

Tarema  on  old  Lancaster  Turnpike,  Notice  of.  369. 

Tazewell,  John,  Clerk  of  General  Convention  of  Delegatea  at 
WilUamaburg.  Virginia,  in  1776,  506. 

Tea,  Deatruction  ot  at  Prorideooe,  in  1773, 56 ;  At  Greenwich, 
960;  Refoaed  at  Charieaton  in  1774,  749;  Deatnidion  of,  at 
New  York  in  1773,  799. 

Tea  Party,  New  Jersey,  Namea  of,  260. 

TM  Shipa,  Arrival  of,  in  the  Delaware,  hi  1773, 260;  Arrival 
and  burning  of  at  Annapolla,  in  1774, 401 ;  Arrlral  oC  at  New 
York,  to  1773, 799. 

Teach,  famous  Pirate  **  Black  Beard,"  Nolioe  ot  569 

Temple,  near  New  Windsor,  for  Chapel  and  other  Purpoaea,117. 

Teedyuaenng,  Notice  of^  SSa 

Tennent,  Reverend  Gilbert,  Memoir  of—  Sermoaa  aaod  for 
Cartridge  Paper,  387. 

Tennent,  Reverend  WUNam,  remarkable  Caae  of— Deaerlbea 
his  own  Feelinn— Loaa  of  hia  Papera.  367. 

Temay,  Admiral  De,  arrivea  at  Newport  to  command  of  French 
Fleet  in  1780,  87 ;  Death  oiy  88 ;  Succeeded  by  D*Estooehea 
to  1781,  540. 

Territory,  Americaa,  chdoMd  by  Encttsh  and  French,  479. 

Thacher,  Dr^  Qaotatioos  from,  132.  336. 

Thaaksgivin|,  public,  recommended  by  Cangreaa  to  1777, 333; 

Theater,  Richmond,  deatroyed  to  1811.  437. 

Thomaa,  General,  takea  Poaaeaskm  of  Dorcheatar  HeUhta  in 
1776,  IL 

Thampaon,  Mi^or  (Count  Rnrafordy,  Mognmhieal  Sketch  oC  93. 

Thoanaon.  Charlea,  Secretary  of  first  Conaaental  Congress 
Biographical  Sketch  oi;  917;  Reada  Letter  of  WasWr.gton  on 
Ca^tolation  of  Comwaliia,  597. 

Tbomaon,  Cokmel  William,  biognpUcal  Sketch  eC  690. 

Thoratoo,  J.  Wingate.  Notice  o€  25. 

Throck'aNeek,  Origin  of  Name  of-Laadtof  •!  British  at,  to 
1776,  819. 

TUghman,  CoVmel.  Anecdote  of,  429 ;  Bears  DIapatehea  ta  Coa- 
greaa  oonoemina  Sarreader  of  ComwalHs  at  lerktown,  527. 

TIppetf  a  Creek,  Eventa  near,  to  1777.  839. 

Toaat  of  La  Fayette  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  339. 

Tobacco,  totrodnced  tato  England,  450;  Monopoltxed  to  Vir- 
ginia by  Charlea  L,  ta  162C  458 ;  Destroyed  by  Arnold  and 
PtoUipa.  at  Warwick,  to  1781,  546 ;  CalUvadoa  o<;  to  North 
Oaroltoa,556. 

Tombatone.  oh),  at  Jameatown,  448. 

Tonomy  Hill,  Nolioe  of,  68,  69.  80. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  imprisoned  for  Libel  on  British 
His  Letter  to  Coanaelor  Dunntog 


17. 


-^•Diveraloaa  of  Parley,' 

Toriea.  of  Rhode  lalond,  arreatad  by  General  Lee  to  1775,  79; 
With  Brant  at  Battle  of  Miniaink  to  1779. 101,  109;  Joshua 
H.  Smith,  148 ;  Strickland.  Executioner  of  Andrft,  900;  Near 
Valley  Forge  to  1778^  336;  Uniform  of  ta  1778,  344 ;  Girty, 
Elliot,  and  M'Kee.  Notice  of  497 :  Ephraim  Cooke.  999;  Bar- 
barity of  a  Tory  to  a  dvtag  Whig— Banged  before  hia  own 
Door,  609 ;  Gatbertag  o^  near  King's  Mountain,  to  1780. 630; 
Execution 0^635;  Fallhloaaneaa  at  to  Caraltoa,ia  1776,680; 


Captared  at  Ra9eley*a  MIO  to  mOk  666;  Of  Boa*  CBrdttM» 
711 ;  Diaperaion  oC  719;  Of  Georgia,  tdm  Ratega  to  Flariia 
to  1776— Organise  under  Title  of  **  Florida  Raayara.'*  797 :  la 
Charieaton,  766;  Diaarmed  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  719. 

Torpedo,  BuahnelTa,  814. 

Tory  Hill,  Notice  o^  4a 

Tower,  Stone,  to  Provldenea  River,  60;  Aadent  at  Newport 
— lu  former  Appearance— AttoBpted  to  ha  dtaU'uyaa  by 
Britiah— Obacurlty  of  its  Origia,  65. 

Tradtog  FortL  Notice  of,  60L 

Travia,  Lieataaant,  at  Battto  of  Great  Bridga,  mmr  Norfolk,  to 
1775.535, 

Treaty  of  Peon  with  Indiana,  9S3 ;  Beiweea  Daaaaoni  aai 
Comatalk,  to  1774,  at  Camp  Chariotta,  489 ;  Between  Pleheal 
and  Creekato  Georgia,  ta  1782,741 ;  Of  Peace  betwaea  Qiaal 
Britato  and  the  United  Stataa  to  1783, 837. 

Tree,  Liberty,  Boaton,  15;  Norwich,  31;  Ancteat  Sycaaaore, 
Rhode  bland.  85;  AnohTa  Wmiowa,  near  Weat  Potot,  140; 
Aged  Bfaick  Watout,  between  Haveralraw  and  Stony  Potot. 
where  Wayne  reoeired  Ua  Black  Pilot.  184,  ISS ;  Whlta 
Wood,  under  which  Andri  waa  aearebed.  165,  186 ;  Pena'k 
Treaty  Elm.  954;  Picture  oC  to  Independence  UaO,  972; 
~      -    -         '      Flag-ataff  to  IT " 
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cil,  at  Jameatown.  447;  Linden,  imported  from  Seotlaad  by 
Lord  Dunmore  in  17731  469 ;  Laarel,  991 ;  TuHp  Poplafa,  at 
Place  of  Corawallia'a  Surrender,  near  Yorktowa.  530 ;  Dead 
Ptoea,  to  Virginto  and  North  CaroBna,  554 ;  Appto  and  Par 
aimmona.  on  Batt)e-6eld  of  die  Haw.  503;  Saaaafrasea.  aa 
Grave  of  Craighead,  at  Chariotta,  North  Carolina,  616;  Qfaat 
Tulip,  near  Ring's  Mountain,  upon  arhich  Toriaa  were  bang* 
ed,  &Q ;  Pride  of  India,  at  Orangeburg.  South  Carohoa,  696 ; 
Liberty,  at  Charieaton,  to  1765.  748. 757 ;  Palmetia  deacribad, 
754 ;  Magnolia,  near  Charieaton,  under  which  Ltoeoto  b^ 
Council  to  1780;  779;  Deatnictk)aof;780;  StoyveaantTa  Paar, 
784. 

Trent,  Captato,  ia  Expeditioo  to  Fort  Duqoaaae  to  1754,  479L 

Trenton,  Notice  of;  290;  Topography  oC  228,938;  RalTa  Bead- 
Quartera,  938. 

Triplet,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Cowpena  in  1781,  637. 

Tripp.  WinUm,  zeceivea  Letters  from  hia  Family  to  Laavaa  of 
Bread.  75. 

Troopa,  British,  evacuate  Boaton  to  1778, 14 :  Marandtog  Ex- 
pedition up  the Hndaoo— Rendesvona near Dobba*a Foiiita 
1776, 195 ;  Marauding  Expeditioo  an  the  Delaware  ia  177& 
990 ;  Injndlciooa  dispositioa  of,  ta  New  Jersey,  to  1776, 296. 
Retreat  from  Whitemarsh  to  Philadelphia.  939 ;  Sent  cot 
from  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  on  Expedition  to  phuider  Amer 
ican  Poata.  34.1,  344;  Queen'a  Rangera,  343.  464;  Evaraala 
Philadelphta  la  1778— Pnraoed  by  Americana  acroaa  New  Jer- 
aey.  353 ;  At  Battle  of  Braodywiae  in  ITH.  369:  Checked  by 
Greene,  383;  At  Bladeaabnrg  to  1814,  406:  Near  Jamartown 
to  17SU  4»l.  465^  466;  Retreat  to  Portamoath.  468;  Under 
Braddock.  477 ;  At  Yorktown,  510:  Surrenderwl.  504 ;  Under 
Phillipa.  at  Petersburg,  543:  At  ChariotteaviDe.  5S9;  Usder 
Comwaliia,  ta  the  CaroHnaa,  506 ;  to jrarsait  of  Qre^M.  600; 
At  Guilford,  608 :  At  the  Cowpena,  639;  Near  Caaaden,  670, 
677 ;  At  Ninety-aix,  694 ;  At  Entsw,  701 ;  At  Brier  Creek. 713; 
At  Savannah,  731,  736;  At  Charleston.  754,  780.  769:  Depre- 
dations of  on  Carottna  Coaat.  ta  1779. 761 :  Retreat  fit»m  En* 
tow  ta  1781,775;  Land  at  Staten  Island  ta  1776,800:  On  Laaa 
laland.  804;  March  toward  New  York.  807;  Land  at  New 
York,  817;  At  Throck's  Neck,  819;  Re^nfortaroeat  oC  at 
New  York,  890:  Encampment  of,  near  King*a  Bridae,  8tt: 
Evacuation  of  New  York  Ci^,  838. 

Troopa,  Coattaental.  ta  Expiation  agatost  Rhode  Island  to 
1778,  under  La  Fayette,  8a  339:  L«id  on  Rhode  Uaad— 
Encampment  at  Quaker  Hill— Coadittoo  of;  aftor  great  Grie 
at  Newport  89;  Deatitotion  oC  in  Hudaoa  HIghlanda,  13T; 
At  Valley  Forge,  137,  399.  335;  Croaa  the  Delaware. aader 
Waahiagton.  to  1776.  991 ;  Offered  Boantfea  of  Land  aad 
Mooor,  ^;  Deatitation  of;  relieved  byconfcdcrato  Ladtoa 
of  Philadelphia,  312;  Departure  from  Whitemarah.  to  1777, 
to  Valley  ForKe,a99;  At  Barren  RiU.  aadercommaod  of  La 
Fayette  (for  the  fint  Time),  ta  177&  398 ;  Wboto  Number  eC 
at  Valley  Forge,  335^  359;  Promiaed  La  Fayette  at  Albsnv. 
339;  Number  and  Coaditton  of;  to  Summer  of  1778,  391; 
Eacampment  on  Red  Clay  Neck  in  1777,  376;  Retreat  oC  at 
Battle  of  Breodywine.  384;  March  toward  Germaatowa  aft- 
er Battle  of  Brandywine.  386;  Deadtatioa  o(  at  BaMmora, 
394 ;  Under  Steuben,  ta  Virgtaia.  435.496 ;  Under  La  Fayette. 
ta  Virgtaia.  46a  466:  On  their  way  Soath  to  1781.  509.  513: 
At  Yorktown.  515 ;  At  Petersbnrg,  543;  Under  Greene  to  *e 
Carollnaa.600,608:  At  the  Cowiwna,  639 ;  At  Hanrii^Rock, 
near  Camden.  669;  Under  Gatea.  Soflbrinaa  aC  e)0;  At 
Camden,  under  Greene.  677 ;  At  Niaety-alz.  694 ;  At  Eataw. 
701 ;  At  Brier  Creek.  713 ;  At  Savannah,  791,  73L  736;  At 
Charieaton  to  1776,  754;  to  1780,  760;  At  New  York,  aader 
Lee,  to  1776.798;  On  Long  Islaod.  806 ;  CowUtion  of  SO: 
In  Weat  Cheater.  890 ;  Retreat  throaffa  the  Jeneyskft& 

Troopa,  Carolina,  In  Virginia  in  1755,  XI. 

Troopa.  German,  Reaaons  for  enaployiag  them  Ibr  BrMsh  Serr- 
tee— SaU  for  America  la  1776.  aader  Lord  Bowa,  9L 

Troopa.  Hesalaa  at  Charlotteavine,  Virdtola.  553 ;  AtBrtHaof 
Ix>ng  Island  in  1776;  99;  At  Port  Washtogton.  898^ 

Tiroopa,  Irish,  htaed  to  cone  to  AaMrica,  90;  flail  andar  Lcai 
Howe  to  1776, 9L  ><^  T 
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TraelHen,  John  A.,  fint  Govenior  of  Oeoiyia  nsder  new  Co»- 

•titution.  710. 
Trumbull,  Captain  Jomph,  Notice  of,  3L 
TnimbulU  Jonathan  Q.  W.,  Notice  of,  39. 
Trumbull,  Colonel,  Notice  of  Palntingi  of,  In  Rotunda  at  Wash- 
ington, 410,  412.  517,  530. 
Trumbull,   GoTcrnor  Jonathan,  biogrwpUcal  Sketch  of,  38; 
Wnahtngton't  confidential  Adviaer— Noticed  by  ChaateUnx, 
33;    His  Character^Serrices— Dwelling— War  Office,  34; 
Tomb  of,  35. 
TnunbuU,  John,  Notice  of;  36. 
Trumbull,  John,  LL.D.,  Quotationa  from,  174,  965^  870,  351, 

364,507. 
Tryon,  Governor  William,  Burns  Contfaiental  Village,  173 ;  In- 
cloeea  Copies  of  Conciliatory  Bill  to  Washington,  349;  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of— His  Seal,  567;  Unpopularity  of;  in  1766, 
569;  Builds  Palace  in  North  Carolbia  in  1767,  570;  Styled 
"  ITio  Great  Wolf  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Cherokeea— His 
ProclHination  against  the  Regulators,  571, 573;  Expedition  to 
the  Allamance,  575;  Returns  to  Newbem— Socoeeded  by 
Martin  aa  Governor  of  North  Carolina— Called  to  New  York 
in  1771,578;  Made  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1774, 793 ;  Operations 
at  New  York,  795. 
Tryon,  Lady,  Notice  of,  570. 
Tnckermnn,  Henry  T.,  Quotation  from,  41L 
TAkesese  Ford,  Notice  of,  627. 
Tursot,  Qnotaiion  from,  288. 
Turkey  Hill,  Topography  of;  80,  83,  69. 
TnmbuU,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Rocky  Moont  hi  1780,  699. 
Turtle  Bay,  Notice  of.  795. 
Turtle,  Marine,  BushneU's,  814. 

Tuacaroraa,  hostile  to  white  Settlers  in  Carolina  in  1711— At- 
tacked by  Cherokeea.  Creeka,  Catawbas,  and  Yamaseea,  un- 
der Barnwell,  in  1713— Join  Six  Nations  in  New  York  in 
IW.  563. 
Tusten,  Dr.,  at  Battle  of  Miniaink,  101, 103;  Slain,  108. 
Twigfatweea,  Notice  of,  47a 
Tyler,  Captain,  at  Battle  of  Miniaink  in  1779, 103. 
Tyler.  Ex-president  John,  Birth-place  ot,  443 ;  Seat  of  (Sher- 
wood Forest),  near  Charles  City  Conrt  House— His  Peraon 
deacribed,  444 ;  Former  Residence  of,  at  Williamaburf^  470 
Tyng,  Reverend  Stephen  H.,  Notice  of,  394. 

Uncaa,  Indian  Chief,  Notice  of,  38,  89. 

Underlkill,  Mrs.  Sarah,  and  Andrd,  186. 

United  States,  Declaration  of  Independence  of;  877,  883 ;  Sign- 
ing of.  385 ;  Articlea  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1777— Become  organic  Law  of  the  Land  in  1781— Adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787,  389. 

Urn,  monumental,  at  Richmond,  erected  in  Memory  of  those 
destroyed  fai  Theater  in  1811,  437. 

Valentine's  Hfll,  West  Chester,  and  its  Asaociationa.  831. 

Valley  Forge,  VUlage  of;  331 :  Washington's  Head-quarters  at, 
in  1777, 1778— Old  Floor  Mill  and  ita  Asaociationa,  333;  Rog- 
ers's Obserratory- Washington's  Camp,  333 ;  lU  Topogra- 
phy—'llie  Huts  and  their  Occupants,  334 ;  Condition  of  Con- 
tinental Army— Their  Suflering— Number  of  Soldiera  en- 
camped—Toiyism,  335. 

Van  Antwerp,  Anna,  Author's  Interrlew  with,  800. 

Vanbraam,  Jacob,  accompanies  Washington  to  French  Creek, 
aa  Interpreter,  in  1753,  473:  Left  by  Washington  aa  a  Hos- 
tage at  Fort  Neceasity  in  1754— Accused  of  Treachery  aa  In- 
terpreter, 476. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Philip,  on  Conrtmarttal  of  Arnold,  at 
PhUadelphla.  in  1779. 143;  Biographical  Sketch  oC  170;  In 
command  of  Militia  at  Fredericktown,  Maryland,  fai  1781, 586. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General  Pierre,  Notice  of,  17L 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Notice  of,  69. 

Van  Tassel,  Jacob,  Notice  o(  193. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  one  of  the  Captors  of  Andrd— Grare  of;  193 ; 
Awarded  Bledal  by  Congress  for  Fidelity.  906. 

Varick,  Colonel  Richard,  biocraphkal  Sketch  of;  157. 

Vamum,  General  Jamea  M,  In  command  at  Red  Bank  In  1777 
—Biographical  Sketch  of;  899. 

Vaudnse,  Notice  of;  134. 

Verphmck.  OuHan  C,  Quotations  fh>m,  100, 13S. 

Verplanck)  Samuel,  Notice  oC  194. 

Verplanck's  Point.  Skirmish  at,  between  Hudson  and  Indians, 
in  1609— Pnrchaaed  by  Stephanua  Van  CorUandt  in  1683, 
174 ;  Captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  177&— Topography 
of,  175. 

Vessels  of  War,  British,  In  Boston  Harbor,  at  Bombardment 
of;  1776, 10 ;  Britbh  Ship  Hof  captured  by  Mugford  — Amei^ 
ican  Cruiaers  FrankUn  and  Lady  ITaMkinston,  15 ;  Built  on 
River  Thamea,  Connecticut,  in  1777, 43;  Names  of  American, 
in  Service  of  Connecticut  durinc  Revolution,  43;  Mti^niJSqu* 
loat  in  Boaton  Harbor-^i4aier£«  (aeventyfonr)  presented 
to  French  King  by  Congress,  56;  British  Schooner  Oa$p$$ 
burned  in  Narraganset  Bay  in  1778,  60;  QUugow  (British) 
off  Newport  in  1775, 73;  Scarborough  and  SoffwuUir  (British) 
arrive  at  Newport  in  1775,  with  two  Prizes — Engagement 
with  Americans.  73 ;  French  Ship  Langtudoe  brings  Deane 
and  Gerard  to  United  Stales,  78;  British  destroyed  at  New- 
port in  1778.  Nanoes  of;  81 ;  Galley  PJMot  captured  and  con- 
veyed to  Stirt.ingto)  by  Talbot  in  1778,  96;  British  Vessel 


FormUdabU,  in  West  Indies,  145 ;  Vttbw  visited  by  Arnold  in 
178(X  50 ;  American,  near  West  Point,  abandoned  and  burned 
by  their  Crews,  168 ;  American,  Namea  of,  in  the  Delaware 
in  1777, 893 ;  British,  destroyed  by  Americans  in  the  Delaware 
In  1777,  995,  396 ;  Continental  Frigate  DtUaom-e  captured  by 
Britiah  at  Philadelphia,  310;  Britibh  Ship  Trident  arrives  in 
the  Delaware  with  Commissioners  in  1778, 349 ;  British  Frigate 
Boebuck  receives  Israel  Israel  as  Prisoner  of  War  after  Battle 
of  Brandywine,  385 ;  British,  ascend  Rivers  of  Virginia  and 
levy  Contributions  in  1781. 435;  British  Frigate  Romului  cap- 
tured by  De  Tilley  in  1781 ;  Frigate  SuroeiUani  runs  aground 
in  Elixabetii  River  tai  1781, 436;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  Names 
of,  448;  British  Ship  Afo^ifa/m  receives  military  Stores  at 
Williamsburff  in  1775,  503;  British  Ship  Fmary  receives 
Dunmore  ana  Family  at  Yorktown  in  175^  504 ;  The  Head- 
quarters of  Dunmore  at  Norfolk,  505 ;  Destruction  of  British 
Ship  TcrriUe  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1781, 513 ;  yilU  de  Pariocftf 
Cape  Henry  in  1781 ;  ^Meen  Ckarlotto  in  tiie  Chesapeake,  514 : 
British  Guadaloupt  and  Ckttron  destroyed  at  Siege  of  Yorii- 
town  in  1781, 517;  Sloop  of  War  Ameifa,  583 ;  British,  in  Ches- 
apeake Bay  in  1775, 531 ;  British  Frigate  Liverpool  arrivea  at 
Norfolk  in  1775,  536 ;  United  Sutea  Shipa  Pennnlvania,  Om 
ttiiution,  and  Conoteitation,  540 ;  British  Frigate  Romnlne  cap- 
tured by  French  Fleet  in  Narraganset  Bay  in  1781, 540 ;  Sloop 
of  War  V^,  569 ;  British  Sloop  PaltoM  fai  Cape  Fear  River 
hi  1776,  589 ;  British  Ship  Satrhorottgk  in  Tybee  Sound  in 
1776,  736;  British  Sloops  ToaMr  and  Cherokee  at  Charleston 
in  1775^  751 ;  British  at  Siege  of  Fort  SuUivan  in  1775,  754 : 
Prison  Ship  Satidi^ck  conveys  Prisoners  to  St  Augustine 
in  1780,  766;  British  Ship  Am  at  New  York  in  1775.  796: 
British  Ship  DaekeeB  of  Gordon,  the  Headquarters  of  iSryon. 
796;  Rote  and  Pkanhc  aaoend  the  Hudson,  803;  Frigate 
Rotbnck  approaches  Red  Hook  at  Battie  of  Long  Island.  §09 ; 
British  Shiu  Eagle,  Attempt  to  destroy,  by  infernal  Machine. 
814 ;  British  hi  the  NorUi  and  East  Rivers,  813. 

Vinefranche,  French  Engineer— Estimate  of  Forces  at  Weat 
Point  and  Dependenciea  hi  1780,  153. 

Vlomenil.  Baron  De,  Notice  o^  55 ;  Receives  public  Dinner  in 
Boston  in  1783,  56;  At  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781. 515. 

Viomenil.  Viscount  De,  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  515. 

Virginia,  holds  Convention  in  1776,  relative  to  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 375 ;  Constitution  of,  adopted  in  1776, 389 ;  Early 
History  o(  438,  448;  Origin  of  Name  o£  449;  First  colonial 
Assemoly  convened  at  Jamestown  in  1619,  457;  Becomes  a 
royal  (Sovernment  in  1634, 458 ;  An  Independent  State  in  Time 
of  Cromwell — Refuses  to  acknowledge  Authority  of  Richard 
Cromwell — Invites  Charles  II.  to  become  King — Acknowl- 
edged by  him  an  independent  Member  of  the  Empire,  under 
the  Name  of  the  "Old  Dominion,"  460;  House  of  Burgesses 
—Sessions  of,  483;  Revolutionary  Proceedings  in,  483;  First 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  natiimal  Correspondence — Con- 
curs with  Massachusetts  Assembly  in  the  Grievances  of  that 
Colony  in  1773— Dissolved  by  Dunmore  in  1773,  485;  Great 
Seal  of,  deacribed,  505;  First  General  Assembly  and  Offlcera 
uni^PT  new '■   ■■.-.■..■.  i^r  jr:  j     ■■  "■■■:     f\itl.'rt  tiftrrn  by  Con- 

Vfill  of  tli*^  Aiitlit^r  tQ  lludtikLi— LiikMA  CwhUmit*'  oniJ  M«*bn 
pnug-HietUclltt  Vntk^H  V7t  Norwkli,  ^.  ^;  Buxrili.  F'itct^ 

41,S(J;  (Jrotnti  M«iniin*'r>t,  46^  Mrfl.Aann  Etniky.  ADPCftut^iDf. 
4^1 1  rnovidftDco,  t>\,f^l\  HtAtorlrnl  .S^icutjof  Rhudf  Itkijd,5a: 
Brown  L' 15 iTerffilv—Gaspre  Point.  5y:  NiL=wporU64,  !»>;  Uuak 
er  Ufll,  iH:  OM  Tow<-r.  «:*:  Old  Cemetery  —  Perry >  Mona 
racEL  €7;  'Tohomy  I^ ill  — Hubbard's  House  anii  Min,  (0! 
Butti's  fim,  V^i  Vpioclusr,  »B;  Newburgh-WnihlnctMi's 
I^tiHd  qdiuipr«,9e  i  Nt'^Wibddof,  IIIJ;  nwm  F'nl-iJt.  U,1 :  Um4* 

?iiPirkrA  tpf  tiri?fne  Hod  Knon,  tH:  KiihkiU,  ISa.l;  Whnrioii 
Jnune,  ISJ  r  Wt»t  Point.  130;  CotutitvtiDn  Island.  i:^>;  BiJit«r 
inillt  Kitllii— Ekivcrly  Dork  tod  Rotxtnion  Hcm*r,  HO.  IRl; 
Amcjid's  Willow,  Ui\;  Battcrmflk  PaUa— foriJ  CUtUfm  olid 
hTimtttomrry.  162;  PrekuklH,  IW;  Van  Cort]sndi>  Houw^ 
SuldiLT'ji  :?j>riii|'-0«lltj#i  IJin,  170:  Vtirriilanck'A  Point,  174; 
etcmy  point.  IKJ;  HampinnTillc,  IM ;  PUre  of  Cnpturo  of 
Andrft-l&tj?  TflnrjtocfD—Sktpy  Hollow,  190:  GriwubiirgSi^ 
<  inj**^  of  Vsn  Wurt*  oiw  of  the  Captuftol  AndrtH^iuiDyilde^ 

Uaa^lom - BD»ikn  *  LandiiiE— T«pp«n.  1  fe ;  Ram spoY lUey, 
210:  ltHm*po  VIlW,  *^U ;  >erth  Afflboy.  217-  CroMwfeki. 
aiP;  Bcirduiitown,  ai9:  Trptitod,  ^K!0 ;  Piiijfeton.  iMl;  Buck* 
County^  FranJtrorl  i!i7^  KrJi»iii(rton  -  Pli1lftde\|ili^a,  348; 
Cwrpi-ncrr*'  tUll.tJKl;  m^Kf  Houses Ind^prndciiK?  Nail,  S7J ; 
RjTii  BtiDk/3^b( :  G^rTiiHiitowri.  'M^,  WMU'iiiariii,n30;  Earma 
Hill,  :ivW:  Niirrimuwn,  3C«i^  Walky  Fctrgv  — JLlof  of  Pnuili 
TiiTt^rn,  ^th  Wflshinsioo*!  {If^d-quartionB  nt  Vall^py  i-or^ 
33-1;  Ho^nt'iiJh*<'rrn>ory.3;0^  Rflltlv  smund  i>r^DriitM3iitb 
— WcMjdhilP*  Monument.  3rtr>t  I'noH  Unnumcut  3T2;  Weat 
rheitt?r,:t73;  JHIerti'i  Ford— Hlrmtnyham,  JT4  :  irnaltrie^at 
nrsnd>-wini\  3tj6 ;  Keburt  Square' — Ni'w  LondDD  iind  Fllcioiu 
387;  Ttil•€bl.«apeftltl^^RA)tim(]^t^38lfl:  WnEhinctoiT'ii  Moau 
meni,  ■SiH^:  MuylHiid  HietorlcHl  Hocitty,  3!H  ;  Aitt]iiH>^  ^94  ^ 
Ben^^le  ChsmN-r,  4(1'!;  Q»Mt>D  Annf^,  4t>l :  City  af  WaaliinftoA^ 
4(16:  Mrs.  KmnUt-m— Nfltional  lri#mu»*^Pflleiit  OfflCTt  40ii 
CnpHoHm;  Pr»*iiiJ«ntPolk— G.  W.  P.  Custii.  4JS;  AUfiEHi 
dri*.  413:  Mount  Vjrmon.  4  ir> ;  OtoquMi,  41!* ;  Pohklt  Chur^ti, 
4*JQ',  PotoitiAcCfayri:h,4l£2^  Fred<;rfi:kj1jurB^W«rilin&rv1«bdL 
Ulnb  pl#C0  of  WaahlngioHf  4ft3j  fiovrling  Gfeeo.— HasKn'et 
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Court  Houte.  439;  MeweMtle,Virdiiia,431:  Richraaod,  432 
Old  City  Tavern,  435;  Capitol  —  MoDumentiil  Church,  436; 
Bl  John's  Church.  Richmond  Hill.  436,  437;  WettoTcr,  441 
CharlM  City  Court  Uoum.  442;  Old  TiTern— Sherwood 
Forest*  the  Seat  of  £xpremdent  Tyler,  444;  Jamestown 
Island  — Green  Spring  Plantation,  446;  Coke's  Plantation, 
447;  Spencer's  Ordinary,  463;  Williamsburg— William  and 
Mary  College — Lord  Dunmore's  Palace— Brenton  Church — 
Old  Magazine.  469;  Site  of  old  Capitol  of  Virginia.  470; 
Apollo  Koom  in  Raleiah  Tavern,  484;  Yorktown,  507;  Old 
•  Church— Nelson  Tombs— Comwallis's  Care,  506;  Moore's 
House,  SaO;  Place  where  British  laid  down  Arms,  530; 
Hampton.  Virginia— Old  Point  Comfort  531 ;  Norfolk,  532. 
640 ;  St.  Paul's  Church— Great  Bridge.  533 ;  Deep  Creek  and 
DisQuU  Swamp— Orummond's  Lake.  539;  Portsmouth,  Gos- 

Krt,  540;  City  Point— Blandfbrd— Old  Church,  542;  Peters- 
rs,  543 :  Archer's  Hill— Pocahontas's  Bas4n— BolUngbrook 
-Dinwiddie  Court  House,  553 :  Gee's  Bridge-St  Tammany, 
555;  North  Carolina— Tobacco  Plantations— Nut  Bush,  556; 
Oxford  — WiUiamsborouxh.  557;  HiUsborousfa,  556,  569; 
Pyle's  Pond,  593;  Cotton  Factory— Regulator  Battle-ground, 
on  the  AUamance— Greensboronoh,  594 :  Martinsville — Guild- 
ford Battle-ground,  595;  New  Garden  Meeting-house,  613; 
Quaker  Wedding—  Boarding-school— Jamestown  —  Lexing- 
ton, 614:  Trading  Ford— Salisbury.  615;  Chariotte,  616; 
Polk's  Mill,  617;  Tuckeseee  Ford,  637;  Crowder's  CT«ek, 
628;  King's  Mountain  Battto-ground,  629;  Thieketty  Moun^ 
ain— Cowpens  Battle-ground.  636 ;  Cherokee  Ford— King's 
Creek,  654 ;  Yorkville— CaUwba  Indians,  655;  Fishing  Creek. 
656;  Falls  of  the  Catawba.  Rocky  Mount.  657;  Rocky  Mount 
Battle-ground,  656;  Hangins  Rock,  662 ;  Rugeley's,  665 ;  San. 
ders's  Creek,  667;  Hobkirk's  Hill.  676;  Camden,  661 ;  Fort 
Motte,aB3:  Fort  Granby. 668;  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 669 ; 
Oranmburg,  695;  Four-hole  Swamp,  697;  Eotaw  Springs, 
699;  Nelson's  Ferry,  705;  Fort  Watson,  706;  Hamburg— 
Augusta,  709;  Liberty  HiU  — Site  of  Fort  Comwallis,  719; 
Barannah— Jasper's  Spring.  742 ;  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
743;  Revohitionary  Localities  near  Charleston.  779;  Wil- 
mington, 780 ;  Revolutionary  Localities  at  New  York.  799. 
Voigfat  Henry,  Notice  o(  243. 

WaddeU,  Colonel,  Notice  oC  870. 

Wadsworth,  General  Peleg.  biographical  Sketch  of— In  Expe- 
dition against  Penobscot  in  l'n9,  26. 

Wadsworth,  Lieutenant  Henry,  blowB  up  in  Fire-ship  at  Trip- 
oli in  1604,  26. 

Wagons,  Virginia  Market,  431. 

Wahab,  Captain,  Notice  oC  635. 

Wake.  Estiier,  Notice  of;  570. 

Wakefield  Estate,  423. 

Waldeclcers,  arrive  at  New  York  In  1776,  820. 

Walker,  Henderson,  succeeds  Harvey  as  Governor  of  Albe- 
marle Colony  in  1694,  561. 

Walker.  Captain  John,  whipped,  and  detained  as  Prisoner  in 
Expedition  against  Regulators,  in  1771,  570. 

Wall,  ancient,  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  615. 

Wallace,  Admiral,  in  command  of  British  Fleet  at  Newport  in 
1775— Forces  the  Inhabitants  to  furnish  him  vrith  SuppliM— 
Plunders  Kingston  and  other  Towns  on  the  Hudson— Com- 
missioned Pirate  in  Narraganset  Bay— Captures  American 
Vessels  —  Destroys  Houses  on  Canooicut  and  Providence 
Island,  72. 

Wallace.  WUliam  R..  QuoUtion  from.  313. 

Walloons,  settle  at  Brooklyn  in  1625^  783. 

Wanton,  Governor  Joseph,  biographical  Sketch  of— Letter  to 
Admiral  Montague,  60;  Receives  insolent  Reply— Rejoinder, 
61. 

War  of  England.  Franee.  and  Spain,  in  1706,  745. 

War,  civil,  in  Maryland,  in  1655, 306 ;  in  Virginia,  in  1676, 461 ; 
At  Charieston,  in  1706,  746. 

War  commences  between  England  and  France  in  1778, 78. 

War,  King  PhiUp's,  in  1675— Assassination  of  Sassamon— PhQ- 
ip's  Men  suspected,  tried,  and  hanged  by  Engliah- Philip 
tramples  Treaties  under  fais  Feet  and  kindles  the  Flame  of 
War— Calls  on  other  Tribes  to  arouse,  92 ;  His  Appeal— Con- 
dition of  Indians— Omens  of  War— Commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities, 93;  Indian  Mode  of  Warfare— Destruction  of  New 
England  Villages— Retaliation  of  the  Whites— Canonchet 
taken  Prisoner  by  English— Put  to  Death,  94 ;  Connecticut 
Indians  and  Narragansets  charge  their  Misfortunes  upon 
Philip— Dispersion  of  Tribes— Hunted  down  by  Captain 
Church— Philip  seeks  Aid  from  Mohawks— Returns  to  his 
own  Tribe— Imprisonment  of  his  Wife  and  Son— Shot  by 
one  of  his  Tribe,  and  beheaded  with  Church's  Sword— His 
Son  transported  to  an  Island  of  the  Ocean — Sold  as  a  Slave 
to  toil  in  Bennuda— Amount  of  Disbursements  of  the  War 
—Loss  of  Men.  95. 

War,  new  Board  of;  appointed  by  Congress,  in  1778,  without 
Washington's  Consent— Nuroes  of  the  Officers,  339. 

War.  Pequod.  47,  48 :  Its  Cause.  4a 

Ward*  Ensign,  in  Expe<lition  to  Fort  Duqueane  in  1754,  475. 

Ward.  General  Aaron,  Notice  ot  192. 

Ward.  General  Artemaa,  marches  into  Boston  on  Evacuation 
of  British  in  1776.  14 :  L«f^  in  oonmiand  on  Departure  of 
Washinston  for  New  York.  15. 

Warren,  General  James,  appoiuted  by  Wadiingtoo  in  1776, 10. 


Warren.  Mrs.  Mercy,  Opinioa  of  Geoenl  Lea,  294;  Apdloglcel 
for  Samoel  Adams.  337,  338. 

Wars.  Indian,  in  Carolina  previous  to  the  Revolution.  613; 
Peril  of  Uie  Whites— Defeat  and  Conquest  of  the  Savages, 
644 :  Embassy  to  the  Indians— Er«ctkm  of  Porta— War  with 
the  Cherokees,  645 ;  Montgomery's  Expedition— Peace— Re^ 
newal  of  War— Grant  and  Middleton's  Expedition,  646; 
Treaqr  of  Peace— Influence  of  Royal  Emiaaaries— Hostilities 
renewed,  647 ;  Desolation  of  the  Cherokee  Country— Expe- 
ditions under  Rutherford  and  Pickens,  648. 

Wars,  Indian,  Notice  of;  in  State  of  New  York,  101 ;  On  the 
Carolina  Coast  in  1711,  562. 

Watorhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin.  Notices  Rhode  Island  in  1824, 7L 

Wateree  River,  Notice  of;  630. 

Watson,  Quotatioa  from,  313. 

Watson,  J.  F..  erects  Marble  Slab  to  the  Memory  of  Agnew, 
Bird,  Turner,  Irvine,  and  otliers,  killed  at  Battle  of  German- 
town,  319. 

Washington,  City  of— Its  History  and  Description— The  C^ri 
tol— Ubrary  of  Congress— Burned  by  Uie  British  in  1814. 405 ; 
National  Institote.  406 ;  Memorials  of  General  Waahiufton. 
407,406:  Franklin's  Printing-press,  400 :  Greenouafa's  Statae 
of  Washington— Other  Statuary  and  Paintings  in  the  Capitol, 
409,410.411.412,413. 

Washington  Square,  New  Windsor.  New  York,  115;  At  Phila- 
delphfa.  307.  306. 

Washington  Family,  Genealogy  and  Biography  of;  423. 

Washington,  EUzabetiu  Mamasn  of;  437. 

Washington.  General  George,  Extract  of  Letter  from,  relative 
to  Union  Flag,  9;  Apprises  Congress  of  his  Weakness  prior 
to  bombarding  Boston.  10 ;  Receives  Orders  from  Congress 
to  destroy  Boston  in  1775, 13 ;  Marchea  into  Bortoo  on  Evac- 
uation by  the  British,  14  ;  Orders  hU  Army  to  New  York— 
Proceeds  to  New  York  himself  in  1776. 15 :  Letter  oC  intro- 
ducing Colonel  Menonville  to  Governor  Huntington  in  1761 
—Letter  to  Count  De  Rochambrau  on  Subject  of  Expedition 
to  Penobscot  38 ;  Directs  General  Sullivan  to  cnU  upon 
Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  MiUtia. 
60;  Letter  to  General  Nelson.  65;  Appmnted  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Arroiea  of  France,  and  vice  Admiral  of  its 
Fleets,  in  1779,  86 ;  Orders  his  Officers  to  wear  black  and 
white  Cockades,  in  compliment  to  France.  87 ;  Holds  Con- 
ference at  Newport  widi  Rochambeau.  in  1781, 66 :  His  Headr 
quarters  at  Newburgh  purchased  l^  the  Stete  of  New  Yoric, 
100 ;  Rebukes  Nicola  for  proposin|  bim  as  King  for  Ameri- 
ca—His Patriotism,  105;  His  Counteraction  to  Newburidi 
Addresses,  106.  109;  Farewell  Address  in  1799.  Ill;  Hb 
Opinion  of  Armstrong's  Motives  in  writing  anonymuua  Ad 
dresses— Tour  to  Northern  Battle-ftelds  in  1763, 1 12 ;  Leaves 
Army,  in  1783,  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton — Con- 
gress unanimoualy  votes  him  an  Equestrian  Statue  in  Bronze 
—Never  Executed,  112 :  Head-quartRrs  oL  at  New  Windsor, 
in  1779, 81 ;  At  PeekskHl  in  1781. 113;  Opinion  of  Dancing. 
115 ;  Camp-ground  near  Cornwall  in  1783. 1 17 ;  Extract  from 
Letter  to  General  Greene,  119;  His  Life  Guard.  Names  ol. 
Banner  of;  120;  Letter  to  Rochambeau  relative  to  Ring  of 
Sweden.  127 ;  First  Preeident  General  of  Socie^  of  the  Cin-  * 
dnnati,  129 ;  Alleged  Proposition  to  marry  Miss  Philtipce, 
141 ;  Pnmounces  Sentence  on  Arnold.  143 ;  Deceived  by  Ar- 
nold. 145 ;  Journey  from  Hudson  Uighlanda  to  Hartford  in 
1780.  149 ;  AmokTs  Duplicity.  ISOTRetum  from  Hartford 
to  Hudson  Highlands,  157 ;  Anecdote  of,  relative  to  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, laS  ;  Discovery  of  AmoUCs  Treason,  ISO ;  His  Prea- 
ence  of  Mind — Conters  with  Knox  and  La  Fayette.  160 .  Ma 
position  of  his  Troops  on  the  Hudson  in  1779, 176 ;  Head- 
quarters near  Dobbs's  Ferry,  195,  509;  Bead  quarters  at 
'Tappan,  196 ;  Orders  Court  of  Inquiry  in  Case  of  Aadr^ 
197 ;  Approves  Decision  of  the  Court  198 ;  DUmatehes  Og- 
den  on  Embassy  to  Paulus's  Hook,  rriatire  to  Exchange  of 
Andrd  for  Arnold,  200 ;  Proposition  to  Exchange  Andrd  for 
Amold— Declined,  201 ;  Phin  to  Abduct  Arnold— Ite  Execu- 
tion committed  to  Major  Henry  Lee,  206 ;  Head-quarters, 
near  Ramapo,  in  1777.  211 ;  Sends  Mootagnie  to  Mornatovm 
with  Dispatehes,  213:  Head-quarters  at  Hopper  Hooae  in  17801 
214  ;  Place  of  crossing  the  Delaware,  231 ;  Croseea  the  Riv« 
er  in  1776— Weakness  of  his  Forces— His  Faith  in  oltinate 
Triumph.  224 ;  Resolves  to  defend  Philadelphia— Places  Put> 
nam  in  command— Reorgmizes  his  Armv,  225 ;  Auffuoenta* 
tioo  of  his  Forces  —  Head-quarters  at  Newtown,  Va6 ;  Re- 
crosses  the  Delaware  with  his  Army— Success  at  Attack  of 
Trenton,  237.  232;  Visite  the  dying  RaU,  229,231 ;  Made  mO- 
itary  Dictator  by  Congress.  232;  Withdraws  from  Trenton, 
and  proceeds  toward  Princeton  in  1777, 234 ;  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton, 239;  Estimate  of  his  Character  in  Europe  after  Battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  240 ;  His  Portrait  by  Pealei  944 ; 
Floral  Arch  at  Trenton  Brklge  in  Honor  ot  in  1789— His  tri- 
umphal Journey,  245 ;  His  Note  to  Ladiea  of  Trenton,  216: 
Statoe  of;  in  Independence  UaU.  272:  Receives  News  of 
Declaration  of  independi-nce  at  Head-quarters,  New  York. 
265 ;  His  Efforts  to  re-enforce  Continental  Army.  297 ;  A^ 
tempted  Attack  upon  by  British,  at  Whitemarsh— Apprised 
of  their  Movements  by  Mrs.  Dorrah,  3li2:  Retneata  fVom 
Brandy  wine  to  Philadelphia^  and  encamps  at  Gcnnantown 
in  1777.  314 :  Proposes  to  attack  the  British  on  Laacaater 
Road— Prevented  by  Storm— Calls  Council  of  OAi-ers.  315 ; 
EeaoH  of  Battle  at  Germantown,  318 ;  Modal  ordered  to  bo 
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ftrudi  by  CongrtM  ibr  hto  Attack  upon  tii«  Rritiifa  netr  Ger 
mantown  —Never  executed— Hit  Kncamproent  nt  SUppeck 
Creek— Uoidt  CoancU  of  War— Eemores  to  WUtemarth. 
390 ;  Uead-qniirtera,  321 :  Departure  from  Whitemarah  to 
Vallej  Forjre,  322;  Head-quarter*  in  1777-78,  332;  Holds 
Council  of  War  relatire  to  Place  of  CHntonment  of  Troop*— 
Deddea  upon  Valley  Furge  —  Direct*  preparation  of  Hut* 
for  Comfort  of  Soldier*— Engage*  in  Religiou*  Service*  aa  a 
Dav  of  public  Thanksgiving,  'sdA ;  Condition  and  Suffering 
of  hi*  Troops  —  Empowered  bv  Congra**  to  demand  Sup- 
uHa*— Numbei'  of  Soldier*  in  bi*  Camp.  335  In  Prayer  at 
Valley  Forge — Conapiraoy  to  deprivehimof  chief  Command 
— Person*  named  a*  Mafconteut*,  336 ;  Conore**  attempt* 
to  weaken  hi*  Power— Gate*  and  Lee  hi*  Rival*,  337 ;  Ap- 
priaed  of  their  Secret  Machination*— Correapondenoe  with 
Lord  Stirling.  Conway,  and  Gate*.  338 ;  Conms*  appoinu 
new  Board  of  War  without  consulting  him,  339 ;  Receives 
penitent  Letter  from  Conway  in  1778,  340;  Appohits  Steu- 
ben Inspector  General  341 ;  His  F^ort*  in  behalf  of  hi*  Sol- 
dier*, 34S;  Independence  of  the  Colonie*  acknowledged  by 
France — l8*ue*  general  Order  for  Thanksgiving,  346 ;  Ketort 
upon  Governor  Tryon,349 :  Directed  by  Coogreas  to  adminis- 
ter Oath  uf  Alleffiance  to  OfBcer*  of  ArroT- Anecdote  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  352 ;  Hold*  Council  of  War.  and  break*  up  Encamp- 
ment at  Valley  Forge— Pur*ues  Enemy  acroaa  New  Jer*ey, 
353 ;  BaUle  at  Monmouth,  355 :  Conduct  of  Lee,  359 ;  Cauae* 
Lea  to  be  Cour^martiMled  for  Disobedience,  dcc^  360;  Pre- 
Msres  to  meet  British  at  the  Head  of  Elk.  375 ;  His  Suspense— 
Establisbe*  Head-quarters,  in  1777,  at  Wilmington— At  Bran- 
dy wine.  380 ;  Agahi  made  militarY  DictHtor.  385 ;  Head  quar- 
ters near  Chad's  Ford,  387 ;  His  Monument  at  Baltimore.  390 ; 
Disbanding  of  his  Army,  and  R«>*iieDation  at  Annnpolis  in  1783, 
402 ;  Lettir  to  Dr.  Cochran,  407 ;  "His  Memorials  at  Waahlng- 
ton  City,  408 ;  Incident  at  Annapolis.  4 13;  Hi*  Tomb  at  Mount 
V%roon.  416 ;  His  Sarcophagus— New  Family  Vault,  417 ;  Re- 
tombing  of.  in  1837, 418 ;  His  Place  of  Worship— Pastor  and 
Biogrnpher— Pew.490:  His  Office  as  Vestrrman  in  1765, 491 ; 
Biography. 42);  Buth-place-Amestors— Arm*— Monument, 
424 ;  His  iMt  Interview  with  his  Mother,  426 :  Censures  his 
Nephew  for  supplying  Briti«h  with  Provisions,  435 ;  Statue  of. 
in  Capitol  at  Kicbround,  436;  Initiated  Free-maaon  in  1752, 
437 ;  Expedition  to  Fort  Le  BoBuf  in  1753,  473 ;  Expedition 
to  Fort  buquesne  in  1754  — Joins  Captain  Steven  at  Will's 
Creek— Proceeds  to  Red  Stone  Creek— Erects  Fort  Necessity 
at  Great  Meadows — Skirmii>h  wiib  the  French — Sends  Pris- 
oners to  Eastern  Virginia,  475  ;  Succeeds  to  chief  Command 
on  Death  of  Fry— Holds  Council  of  Wi<r— Strengthens  bis 
Position  at  Fort  Necessity— Attacked  by  the  French— Capit- 
ulate*—Promises  to  restore  Prinoners — Returns  to  Willinms- 
burg,  476;  Vilifled  by  the  French— His  Conduct  Justified, 
475;  l^eavoa  the  .^ervice  in  17.^5— Consenu  to  become  Brad- 
J''^*^lC(LAid~l''  Expedition  to  Fort  Dnqueane.  477 ;  His  pro- 
YwsaT^^V;*  -Van  Mode  of  Wuriare  rejected  by  Bcaddock 
—Adopts  it.  nevertheless— Describes  the  Appearance  of  Bri^ 
ish  Troo|ui  on  Morning  of  Battle,  478 ;  Assumes  chief  Com- 
mand on  Denth  of  Braddock— Providential  Escape  in  Battle 
— Never  wounded  in  Bnttlo — CummRnder-in-cbief  of  Virgin- 
ia Forces,  479 ;  Marctie*  agsinst  Fort  Duque*nv,  under  Gen- 
eral Forlica,  in  1758— Return*  to  Williamsburg— Resign*  bis 
CommiMion  in  feeble  Health.  480:  Development  of  lus  mil- 
itary CbHracter,  481 ;  In  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1774, 
486 ;  DfJk'gNte  to  Continental  Congress  at  PhilHdelphia.  in 
1774,  4tN:  Conceives  Expedition  to  Virginia  in  1781,  509; 
Arrives  Ht  Williamsburg.  513;  At  8iege  of  Yorktown,  516; 
False  Alb'ffNtion  against— Refuted.  519 ;  Orders  all  Prisoners 
in  Jail  at  Yorktown  to  be  set  at  Liberty.  527 :  Holds  Confer- 
ence with  Admiral  Dc  Gmsse.  relMtive  to  Desiuns  upon 
Charlefton — Presents  him  with  two  Horses  as  Token  of  Es- 
teem— Hasten*  to  Death-bed  of  John  Parke  Custis  — PmcOeds 
to  Philadelphia,  529 :  Devises  Plan  for  capturing  Arnold- 
Hold*  Interview  st  Newport  with  Rochambeau,  540;  Con- 
certs enrly  Measures  to  prevent  Subjugation  of  Virginia — 
DispaUhes  La  Fayette  to  Virginia  in  1781,  .M-'l :  Letter  to 
Generwl  Heath,  relative  to  captive  Army  of  Biirsoyne.  550; 
Uead-qusrters  at  New  York  in  1776— Aids  in  >urvey  nnd 
Plan  of  Fort  Washington,  800 :  Tryon's  Plot  to  destroy  him. 
801;  Receives  Letter  from  Gem  ml  Howe,  802:  His  Dis- 
patches at  New  York.  810:  HoMs  Council  of  War.  812: 
Makes  ArrHniremenu  for  evaeuating  New  York.  813 ;  Head- 
quarters on  Harlem  Heicbts.815:  Hi*  Mortification  on  land- 
ing of  British.  817 ;  CmIIs  Council  of  War— Head-quarters  at 
White  I'lMlns.  821 ;  Holds  Council  of  War— Retreats  to  New 
Jersey  —  Head-quarters  nf  HHckensack.  825;  Blnmed  for 
yielding  to  the  Opini<kns  of  Greene.  827 :  Disappointment  on 
Surrender  of  Fort  Wh* hinirton  -  Abimdons  Fort  Lee.  828; 
Attempts  to  invade  New  York  in  1781. 831 :  EstHbli»hes  honor- 
ary Badges  of  Distinction  in  1781. 6-34  ;  iMues  circular  Letti^-r 
to  Governors  uf  Stntes  on  Buliject  of  dinbandinir  the  Army 
in  1783— His  Residence  at  Ro<  ky  Hill.  837:  Farewell  Address 
to  the  Army  —  Holdii  Confert>nce  with  Officers  st  Dolibs's 
Ferry,  838 :  Part*  with  his  Officers  839 :  Departure  from  New 
York  for  Annapoll*— His  Arcount  current  of  Expen?***  diir 
tng  Revolution.  840;  Resignntion  of  his  Commission  at  An- 
napolis, 841 :  Addresses  on  the  Occasion.  841.  842. 
Washington.  Lund,  supplies  British  with  Provisions  in  1781 — 
Censured  by  hi*  Uncle,  435. 


Washington,  Lady  Martha,  at  Newbunh  in  1783— Her  Fond- 
nea*  for  Gardening,  100;  At  New  Windsor  hi  1780,  113;  At 
Ball,  at  Headquarters  of  Greene  and  Knox.  115;  Tomb  oC 
418;  Intended  Capture  of,  by  Dunmore,  in  1776.  419;  Bk>- 
graphical  Sketch  oC  840;  Accompanie*  her  Husband  to  An- 
napolis and  Mount  Vernon  in  1783,  841. 

Washington.  Mrs.  Mary  (Mother  of  General),  Grave  of.  423. 4S7 ; 
Last  Interview  with  her  Son— Her  Death— Unfinislied  Mon- 
ument, 427.  428. 

Washington.  Colonel  William  A.,  wounded  in  Battle  of  Tren- 
ton, 2^ ;  In  Southern  Campaign,  under  Groene.  in  1781,  602, 
605;  At  BatUe  of  Guilford.  609,  610;  Biographical  Sketch  of, 
641 ;  At  Battle  of  the  Cowpens  hi  1781,  6^^ ;  Captures  Tories 
at  Rugelcy's  Mill  in  1780,  666;  Wounded  and  captured  in 
Battle  at  Eutaw  Springs  in  1781, 702. 

Wateree  Swamp,  described,  682. 

Watson,  Colonel,  marches  up  the  Santee  in  1781,  678.- 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  biographical  Sketch  of— Monument 
177;  Storms  Stony  Point  in  1779. 178;  Wounded— His  Brav- 
ery—Laconic  Dupatch,  179;  Awarded  Medal  by  Congreat 
—His  Popularity,  181;  At  Bottle  of  Monmouth,  3.'i6;  En- 
campment near  PaoU  in  1777,  370;  Bravery  of,  at  Battle  of 
Brandy  wine,  384 ;  Encampment  o^  at  Green  Spring  Planta- 
tion, in  1781,  446;  At  Battle  near  Jamestown  Island,  466; 
Acta  hi  Concert  with  La  Fayette  against  ComwalUa,  hi  Vh- 


ginia,  in  1781,  .'•48. 
Weather-ga 


-gage  defined,  61. 

Webster,  Colonel,  at  Retaking  of  Stony  Pohit  in  1779— Bom- 
bards Fort  La  Fayette,  180;  On  the  Catawba,  598 ;  In  Skirm- 
ish with  Americans  near  Reedy  Fork,  in  1781. 605 ;  At  Battle 
of  Guilford,  609 ;  His  Death,  612. 

Weeden,  Mr.,  Notice  oi;  63. 

Wreden,  General  George,  at  Battle  of  Brandywine  fan  1777— 
Biographical  Sketch  of.  382. 

Weems,  Reverend  Maaon  L.,  Character  of— Pastor  and  Biogra- 
pher of  Washington.  42a 

Wieemyss.  Major*  attacked  by  Sumter  at  Pish  Dam  Ford  in 
1780,  651. 

Welsh.  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  Notice  oC  439. 

Werowocomoco,  the  Scene  of  saving  Captain  Smith  by  Poca- 
hontas, 454. 

West,  Joseph,  succeed*  Yeamans  a*  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
Una  in  1674.  745. 

West  Pine  Robber,  executed  at  Colt's  Neck— Hi*  Body  de- 
voured by  Carrion  Bird*.  368. 

Weatmoreland,  Virginia,  Birth-place  of  Washington  and  other 
distinguished  Men,  423. 

West  Point  Scenery  around— Military  Establishment— Wood's 
Monument  131 ;  Kosduszko's  Monument  and  Garden,  132, 
133. 137;  Topography,  133, 135, 136. 137, 139, 166 ;  Appearance 
of,  In  1780.  136:  Construction  of  Forts  in  1776,  135;  Fort 
Arnold.  133;  Fort  Potnam,  133.  134,  135, 130;  Port  Constitu- 
tion, 135 ;  Importance  of.  as  a  military  Station— Euablishment 
of  military  AcndemT  in  1802— Forts  Webb  and  Willis— Con- 
stitution Ishind.  139;  In  command  of  Arnold  in  1780,  145; 
Estimate  of  Forces  at  in  176a  by  Villefranche.  153;  Return 
of  Ordnance  of  different  Forts— Arnold's  Description  of  the 
Works,  154;  Washington's  Return  from  Hartlbrd,  159; 
Arrival  of  AndrA  after  Capture,  161. 

Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  Title  of;  confirmed  by  Congreaa  in 
1800.4a 

Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  Quotation  from,  541. 

Wheeler.  John  U.,  Notice  of;  619. 

Wheelwright  Reverend  Mr.,  Notice  of,  69. 

Whigs,  oppressed  by  Prescott  at  Rhode  Island.  69. 

Whipping-post  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  Notice  of,  557. 

Whipple,  Captain,  engaged  in  burning  Schooner  Qaipu.  61. 

Wbitall.  Mrs.,  Anecdote  oC  291. 

White.  Reverend  W..  Chaplain  in  Continental  Army.  393. 

White,  John,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  by  Raleish  in 
1586. 450.  o  V  o 

White,  Major,  shot  at  Battle  of  Gcrmantown  In  1777.  317.  330. 

Whitechurst  Thomas,  killed  in  Duel,  by  Simpson,  in  1766. 569. 

White  Eyes.  Cai'tHin  (Sachem),  espouses  patriot  Cauae  in  1776 
— Biocraphical  Sketch  of,  250. 

White  Hall,  Trenton,  used  for  Barrack*  by  Heaaians  In  1776. 
244. 

Wbitemarsb.  described,  330;  Encampment  of  Washington  at 
In  1777— Head  quarters— Skirmish,  321. 

AVhite  Pbiios.  622. 

White  lliuoder  a^companles  Washington  to  Fortle  Bcanf.  474. 

Wbitefield  establishes  Orphan-house  at  Savannah  In  1740,  722 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen.  Quotation  from,  404. 

Whitiier.  John  G..  Quotation  from,  75. 

Wilde,  Richard  H..  Quotation  from,  698. 

Wilkea,  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  presents  violent  Address 
to  the  King  in  1776. 16 ;  Receives  Orders  to  cause  Proclama 
tion  to  be  read  at  Royal  Exchange  of  the  Kvents  at  Bunker 
Hill  in  1775— Refusal.  17;  Celebration  at  Norwich  of  hi* 
Election  to  ParliHuient  hi  1768.  31. 

Wilkinson.  Colonel,  Quarrel  with  Gatca  in  1778,  338. 

Willett  Colonel  Marinos.  at  Invasion  of  Peekokfll  in  1T77. 173. 

Williams.  Colonel  James,  in  Southern  Campalffn  in  1780  — 
Biographical  Sketch  of,  633 ;  Rilled  at  Battle  of  King's  Mount- 
Williamson,  David,  Deposition  relative  to  Ca^rv  of  i 
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187 ;  Aw«r^«^«d«l  bf  CoBfraM  tor  FtddHy-Biogrtphfeal 

WaUaoM,  EdVtS.  Notice  of.  96,  36.  40, 197. 

WUliamt.  Jowph,  biMraphiciU  Sketch  of— Letter  oC  40. 

WnUaoM,  Rerereod  Roger,  kndt  od  the  Seiskook  in  1031— His 
Charscter.  53;  Hit  Zeal— Arraigned  for  TreMoo  before  the 
General  Court  of  Boaton  in  1634.  53;  Ordered  to  leaw  the 
Colony— Flight  to  Seekonk  •>  Lands  at  Proridenoe  —  Com- 
roences  a  Settlement,  54 ;  Negutiiitiona  with  the  Indiana— 
Foandt  Providence  in  1636,  54,  55;  Biographical  Sketch  a£, 
55;  Proceeds  to  England  in  1644,  and  obtains  Charter  of 
ProTidenoe  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations,  70;  Again  sent  to 
England  to  obtain  Revocation  of  Coddington's  Aupoiatment, 
71;  Notice  oC  397. 

Williams,  General  Otiio  H.,  in  Sonthem  Campaign  vnder 
Greene  in  1781,  597,  601.  608;  Biographical  Sketch  oC  609; 
In  Skirmishes  near  the  Dan,  603;  Crosses  the  Streaox  604 ; 
Maneuvers  near  the  Haw,  606;  Woonded  in  BatHe  at  Eutaw 


Springs,  703. 
WUUam    -  - 


ims,  T.  C.  Sc  Co,  of  AnnapoUa,  Coniignees  of  the  Tea-ship 
Ptf#y  in  1774,  401. 
Wiltfaims,  William,  biogrsphical  Sketch  of  (see  Biography  of 
SUners  of  Declaration  ofindependence,  8ttpplement)->Notioe 

Winiamsburg.  Virginia,  the  Seat  of  William  and  Marr  College, 
468;  Dunmore's  Palace— Brenton  Church.  469;  Old  Maga- 
sine— Old  Capitol— Its  Topography  end  Description,  470; 
Made  the  Seat  of  OoTemmimt  in  1696.  471 ;  Apollo  Room  in 
old  Raleigh  Tavern,  484 ;  Taken  by  Simcoe  in  1781,  543. 

WilUng,  Thomas,  Chairman  of  revolutionary  Meeting  at  Phila- 
delphU  in  1774.  S60l 

Willis,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781,  464 ;  At 
Battle  near  James  Island,  466. 

Willis,  N.  P.,  Quotation  from,  302. 

Wilmington.  Delaware,  Topography  of,  388. 

WilmingtcD.  North  Carolina.  revolutioiMry  Proceedings  at  in 
1765.  568;  Taken  by  Craig  in  1781.  781. 

Wihnot  Captain,  killed  in  Ambuscade  near  John's  Island  in 
1782.  779. 

Wilson.  John  E..  Owner  of  Washinffton's  Birth-place.  4S3. 

Wilson.  Ensign  Robert  at  Siege  of  Yorktown  in  HSljrv'BIb- 
graphical  Skerch  of.  594. 

Wilson  Family.  Notice  of,  6ia 

Wilson,  James  G.,  Notice  ot  5S6. 

WUson,  Reverend  Dr.,  Notice  of.  580. 

Wingfield,  Edward  M.,  President  of  Council  of  London  Com- 

WMny  in  1607,  452. 
inn.  William,  biographical  Sketch  o(  658. 
Winship.  lliomas  J..  Notice  of,  489. 
Winslow,  Governor,  claims  Seekonk  as  Part  of  the  Ftymooth 

Company,  54. 
Winston,  MiOor  Joseph,  at  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  In  1780, 

633. 
Winter,  severity  of,  in  1779,  80.  9^. 
Wirt  William,  eulogizes  Patrick  Henry.  430;  Mosiags  at  old 

Church,  Jamestown — Quotation  from,  447. 
Witamo,  Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasset— Death  of,  95. 
Wocoken  Island,  explored  by  Barlow  and  Amidaa  In  1584, 

449. 
Woedtlsa,  Banm  De,  biographical  Sketch  of;  JSB. 


wWfon 


WolftrffRoort,m; 

0(194. 

Wolret  alarm  Lee's  Legioo  near  BtadE  Rlmr  in  1781,  ffn. 
Women,  of  Philadelphia,  Patriotism  oC  in  17801 3UI;  Of  Balti. 

more,  304 ;  In  Nortih  Carottna.  619,  696 ;  Of  Sontii  Csirob 

653»  6M  ;  SnJfiBring  and  Destitalioa  o(  at  Savanaali.  i 

730. 
Wood,  Colonel  E.  D.,  Monument  o(,  at  Wt^  Point,  13L 
Wood,  Colonel  James,  left  in  command  of  captiTe  Amy  ol 

Borgoyne,  at  CharloCiesville,  in  1778, 561. 
Wood.  lUjor,  saved  at  Battle  of  MIniaink  I^  masonic  Sign.  103L 
Woodford,  General  William,  at  Battle  of  Monmonlh  —  Bto- 
Ihical  Sketch  oC  363. 
ford.  Colonel,  repulses  Duamore  at  Hampton  and  Nc 

folk  fai  1775.  539,  934;  At  Battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  lar 

folk,  in  1775,  534 ;  Takes  Possession  of  the  Town,  536. 

WoodhuU.  General  Nathaniel,  biographical  Sketch  of.  81L 

WoodhuU,  Reverend  Dr.  John,  Notice  oC  365,  366;  HIb  T' 

ment365. 
Woodward,  Mr.,  serrea  as  Judge  Advocate  In  Trial  of  Sky 

Tsyk>r,  117. 
Wooster,  General,  in  command  of  Coanaetfent  Traopa  at  Esr- 

lam  in  1775. 795. 
WraxaU.  Sh-  N.  W.,  598. 
Wright  Sir  Jamee.  Imtt  royal  Governor  of  Georgia,  710;  Xyi- 

en  Prisoner  by  Haberaliam  in  1776,  7S6L 
Wright  Sergeant  at  Battle  of  Spencer's  Ordinary  in  1781. 464. 
Wright  Sukey,  of  Baltimore,  remarkable  Longevity  of,  39a 
Wyatt  Sir  Francis,  succeeds  Harvey  as  Governor  of  Virgiaia  in 

1639— Followed  by  Berkeley  in  1641,450. 
WyUys,  Colonel,  at  Hudson  Highlands  in  1777, 167. 

YadUn  River,  Notice  oC  615. 

Yagers,  German.  Notice  o£  43,  44 ;  At  Batde  of  Spencer's  Or- 
dinary hi  1781.  464;  At  Battle  near  Jamestown  laUad,  4C7; 
In  West  ChMter,  New  York,  831. 

Yale  College,  first  eatablished  at  Saybrook,  50. 

Yamasees  march  against  Tuscaroras  in  1719,568. 

Yankee  Chronology,  Qootatioa  from,  804. 
^eamana,  Sir  John,  Notice  oC  550 ;  Socceeded  by  Joseph  Weal 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina  fai  1674,  745. 

Yeardl^.  George,  appointed  Governor  of  Virgfaiia  in  1617, 457 ; 
Death  oC  in  1627.  456. 

Yookers,  New  York,  and  its  Assodationa,  839. 

York,  Duke  ot,  assents  to  Penn's  Charter  ia  lOBl,  953. 

York,  Pennsylvania.  Congress  holds  flasatnn  at  te  1777,  315; 
Notice  of,  339. 

Yorke,  Colonel,  at  Battle  near  Jamestown  Islaad  te  1781, 4e7. 

Yorktown,  Siege  of;  in  1781,  513;  Ik«ibardmeat  oC  517;  De- 
struction of  Governor  Nelson's  Mansioo.  591. 

Yorktown.  Virginia,  early  History  of,  507;  Topography  aC500, 
515.51^519;  Sie9eof,inl781,515;  DeatractionotS&l :  ***  .- 
en  by  Simcoe  in  1781, 543.  •      , 

Yorkville,  South  Cart>Un«,  Notice  of;  655. 


Zaae.  Ebeneier.  at  Siege  of  FortHemy  la  1777— Tha  Fo 

ofZaneeville.49d. 
Zane,  EUxabeth.  at  Siege  of  Fort  Heaiy  In  1777— BioirnUcal 

Sketch  of;  498. 
Zaae^  Silaa,  at  Slage  of  Port  Haary  la  1777, 496^ 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Naval  Operationi.-~¥int  Dtral  Enngeineiit— Veitels  ordered 
by  CongreM— Appointment  of  "Continental  Na?y  Board" — 
Rules  ior  the  dlrision  of  Prizes— Names  of  Vessels,  643: 
Rank  of  OfBcers  determined — Admiralty  Seal — Cmise  of 
Commodore  Hopkins— Names  of  naral  Officers— First  naval 
Flags— Captare  of  Qoremor  Brown,  844 ;  Hopkins  dismissed 
from  Serrioe— Paul  Jones— Operations  in  the  West  Indies— 
Dr.  Franklin  borne  to  France— Vessels  fitted  out  by  the  Com- 
missioners— Their  Operations  in  European  Waters — Opera- 
tions  on  the  American  Coast— Captain  Biddle,  845 ;  Congress 
and  Provincial  Vessels— French  Fleet  on  American  Coast- 
Paul  Jones  in  European  Waters— Terror  caused  by  his  £z- 
8 loit— Captain  Hinman.  846 ;  Captains  Barry  and  Landais — 
(utiny  discovered  —  Expedition,  under  Paul  Jones,  to  the 
Coast  of  Scotland— Its  Character  and  Material,  847 ;  Battle 
between  the  Bonkomme  Richard  and  Sb'apit  —  Lieutenant 
Dale— Conduct  of  Landais — Honors  awarded  to  Jones,  848 ; 
Jones  presented  with  a  Gold  Medal— Captains  Williams  and 
TMbot,  849 ;  British  Parliament  will  not  consider  Privateers- 
men  Prisoners  of  War — Captains  Barney,  Barry,  and  Nichol- 
son—Number of  Vessels  captured  by  the  Americans  during 
the  War,  850;  Clodng  naval  Erenta— List  of  United  States 
Vesads,  and  Fate  of  each,  851. 

fFhaU-boat  Warfare.—**  London  Trading  and  its  Results— Cap- 
ture of  the  Bhu  Mountain  Valltf  Hylcr  and  Marrlner  — 
Theater  of  their  Operations— Attempt  to  capture  Lippincott, 
who  buns  Hoddy,  851 ;  Capture  ot  Tories— Expedition  of 
Colonel  Meigs  to  Sag  Harix>r— Capture  of  General  Silliman 
—Of  Judm  Jones  at  Fort  Neck— The  Associated  Loyalists, 
and  their  Influence— Tartir  for  the  Exchange  of  Prisoners. 
853. 

DMmiMey.— Appofaitment  of  a  **  Secret  Conunittee^  for  foreign 
Correspondence— Thomas  Paine — Silas  Deane  sent  as  Com- 
missioner to  France— Eflbrti  of  Arthur  Lee  and  otbera  to 
procure  Aid  from  France — Beaumarchais  and  his  Opera- 
tions, 853;  Franklin  and  Lee  appointed  joint  Commissioners 
with  Deane— Arrival  of  Franknn  in  Paris— Vergennes  and 
Louis  XVI.— Duplicity  of  the  French  Court— Ministers  to 
other  Courts  appointed,  854 ;  Independence  of  the  United 
States  acknowiedsed  by  France— Conduct  of  the  King  of 
Spain — Beanmarenais  demands  Payment  for  *'  Free  Gifv* — 
Falsehoods  uttered  by  the  French  Court  submitted  to  by 
Congresa-Oerard,  first  French  Minister  to  the  United  States 
— Deane  recalled— Imprudence  of  Paine,  ^5 ;  War  between 
France  and  England— Reception  of  the  French  Mlnistar— 


Cantion  of  the  Spanish  Monarch— John  Jay— Luzerne  suc- 
ceeds Gerard- Claims  of  Spain,  856;  Laurens  and  Adams 
sent  Ministers  to  Holland— Armed  Neutrali^  —  Proposed 
Congrev  at  Vienna — Suspicions  of  Adams  and  Jay,  857; 
Treaty  with  Holland— Treaties  of  Peace— John  Adams  first 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  858. 

The  CoVfldsroCidw.— Necessity  of  a  Federal  Union,  858;  First 
proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin— The  Subject  debated— Articles 
of  Confederation,  859;  Their  Adoption,  861 ;  New  Organi- 
zatioo  of  Government— R.  R.  Livingston  first  Foreign  Secre- 
tary-Robert Morris  first  Superintendent  of  Finance— Banli 
of  North  America— The  Foreign  Ofllce— Great*  Seal  of  the 
United  States— Orisin  of  the  Device,  862. 

The  Federal  Gcmstttutum.— First  Convention,  862 ;  The  Second 
Convention — Its  Proceedings  and  Results- Names  of  the 
Delegates,  864 ;  Opposition  to  the  Constitution— Gouvemeur 
Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton — Ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution—Election and  Inauguration  of  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  864. 

Britieh  Priaoneand  Prieon  Shipt,  864 ;  Churches,  Sugar-houses, 
and  other  Buildings  used  as  Prisons— Condition  and  Suffer- 
inn  of  the  Prisoners— The  Provost  Jail — Place  of  Execution, 
065;  The  SuEar-house  in  Liberty  Street— Sufierings  of  Pris- 
oners there,  866. 

Prieon  5A^.— Names  of  the  principal  Hulks  at  New  York— 
The  Jaraey,  866;  Terrible  Sufferings  of  Prisoners— Remark- 
able physiological  Fact— Dame  Grant— Burial  of  Prisoners — 
Reinterment  of  their  remains  in  1808— Proceedings  on  the 
Occasion,  869. 

Board  of  War  and  Ordnance. — Its  Organization  and  Duties. 
867 ;  Seal  of  the  Board— First  Secretary  of  War,  868. 

SUpure  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  866. 

The  Loyaliete.— Their  Character— Governor  Franklin— West's 
Picture  of  their  Reception  In  England,  873 ;  Their  Claims  and 
Compensation— Military  Organuations  among  them,  874. 

The  Foettr  Child  of  the  iii;pdS{ie.— Resolution  of  Congress- 
Sketch  of  tiie  Life  of  Colonel  Mercer,  874. 

AMlographe  of  Waahin^ton'e  Life  OiMrd.- History  of  die  Doc- 
ument, 874 ;  Fac  Shniles,  and  Notice  of  CoUaz,  their  Com- 
mander, 87& 

Continental  LotUry.fm. 

EngUA  Aaai{pt.— Description  of  them— Notice  of  early  Prop- 
ositions for  a  Stamp  Duty  for  Revenue,  877. 

Bnrgoffn^e  Captive  QMcere,  878. 

Tht  Com  Chaee,  bf  Mafor  Andri^  878. 
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